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XDWABD  (ths  Eldsb)  EDWABD  (rax  Gobvbbsob) 

SDWABD  L,  lomained  the  Elder,  son  aad  oppodtion  farmallj  aooepted  as  king.  The  strife 

nooeflBor  of  Alfred,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  among  the  clergy,  however,  sUll  divided  the  Idng^ 

uoeodded  the  throne  in  901,  died  in  92S.  His  dom,  and  the  partj  opposed  toBt  Danstanplot- 

dum  to  tba  throne,  though  recognised  bv  the  ted  the  morder  of  the  young  monarch.    He  was 

witenagBOOte,  was  ^spnted  by  his  oonsinEthel-  stabbed  in  the  back  at  Oorfe  castle,  the  residence 

wald,  who  g^ed  the  support  of  the  Korthnm-  of  his  stepmother,  as  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of 

I  brian  andlawt  Anglian  Dmes.  The  rebels  march-  mead  on  horseback,  and  sinking  from  his  seat 

cd  tbrooffk  the  oonnlies  of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  he  was  dragged  away  by  the  stirrup  by  his 

!  ad  WUta,  and  Edward,  unable  directly  to  oppose  frightened  horse. 

I  then,  retaliated  their  ravages  in  the  counUy  of  EDWARD  IIL,  sumamed  the  Oonfessor,  king 
\  Uiast  Angles.    He  thought  proper  to  with-  of  the  Ang^o-Saxons,  son  of  King  Ethehred  11^ 
hw  his  army,  loaded  wi£  booty,  before  the  successor  to  Hardicanuta  bom  in  Ldip,  Oxford* 
fP^Toaddof  the  rebelS)  but  the  venturous  Kent-  shire,  in  1004^  ascended  the  throne  in  1048, 
ife  men,  greedy  of  more  spoil,  stayed  behind  in  died  Jan.  6, 1066.    His  mother  was  a  Norman 
&5aace  dT  orders.    They  were  assaulted  by  the  princess,  Emma,  and  during  the  Danish  domi* 
2d?tAB^ea,andresi8tedsovaliantly  thai  though  nation  which  had  succeeded  the  death  of  Ed- 
c^^jiged  at  last  to  retreat,  it  was  not  till  af^r  mund  Ironside,  he  dwelt  in  exile  in  Norman- 
itj  bad  dain  a  great  number  of  the  bravest  dy.    When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Canute  in 
i  *«he  enemy,  and  had  terminated  the  rebellion  1085  reached  him,  he  determined  to  assert  his 
vctasinffthe  death  of  EthelwaM  himself.  The  pretendons  to  the  crown,  crossed  the  channel 
^  of  Edward,  as  of  many  of  his  predeces-  with  a  fleet  of  40  shipe^  and  landed  at  8outh- 
*T3aadsaoeesBors,  was  occupied  with  subduing  ampton.     He  found  himself  opposed  by  hia 
^e  torbnlent  Danes,  who  abounded  and  were  mother,  who  had  become  a  second  time  queen 
>ii&t2y  reftnforoed  in  the  provinces  of  E^st  of  England  by  marriage  with  the  Danish  mon- 
and  Northumbria.    In  this  task  he  was  arch,  and  was  now  regent  of  the  kingdom* 
by  hia  sister  Ethelfleda,  who  governed  Menaced  with  destruction  by  a  constanuy  in- 
Ha  protected  his  territories  by  for-  creasing  force,  he  hastily  effected  his  retreat. 
whidh  gradually  became  centres  of  trade.  With  his  brother  Alfred  he  received  a  perfidious 
^jopnlatSon.    He  ndned  two  signal  victories '  ^^^tation  from  King  Harold  to  cross  the  sea  in 
^oaford  and  Maldon,  and  subjected  aU  the  1087.    Alfred  was  murdered  at  Guildford,  and 
%frani  Koithnmbria  to  the  channel  to  his  Edward,  apprised  of  the  fate  which  was  await* 
«4ate  control.    He  was  twice  married,  and  ing  him,  escaped  into  Flanders.    After  the  ac* 
•Ucnerona  fiunilv,  and  8  of  his  sons,  Athel-  cession  of  his  naif  brother  Hardicanute,  Ed,^ard 
^a^ond,  and  Eared,  successively  occupied  was  received  with  honor  into  England,  presented 
<^2Hie.  with  a  princely  establishment^  and  was  at  court 
R-WABD  n.,  sumamed  the  Kartyr,  king  whenthe  king  suddenlydied  in  1042.   The  Dan- 
^  Aegia-Saxonfk  son  and  successor  of  Edgar,  ish  heir  Sweyn  was  then  absent  from  the  king- 
in  Mt,  ascended  the  throne  in  975,  and  dom;  the  rightful  heirs  of  the  Saxon  line,  the  sons 
anlared  in  978.  The  intrigues  of  his  step-  of  Edmund  Ironside,  were  in  exile  in  Hungary ; 
*  fifiida  raised  a  faction  in  favor  of  her  the  Ang^o-Saxons  were  determined  to  throw  m 
«Di  Etlidired,  who  was  but  7  years  of  age.  the  Danish  yoke ;  the  Danes  were  divided  and  dis- 
itical  iMUties  took  opposite  sides^  the  pirited ;  Edward  was  the  nearest  to  the  throne 
der;g7  who  had  been  ejected  in  the  pre*  of  any  one  present,  and  after  a  short  period  of  hes* 
reign  regarding  ElfHda  as  their  patron-  itation  ana  commotion  he  was  recognised  as  king 
sQppoitiDg  the  pretenmoos  of  Ethelred,  in  a  general  conncol  at  GillinghauL    His  rem 
monsuitio  followers  of  St.  Dunstan  main-  was  the  peric^l  when  tho  mutu  a1  aversion  of  the 
.  tba  aaperior  clium  of  Edward.    A  civil  two  fierce  Teutoidc  pooj>I(*H,  whose  struggles  for 
i4  alrendy  begun,  when  at  a  general  meet*  dominion  had  v«xea  tlio  country  during  6  gen- 
ie witenagemote  Edward  was  after  modi  erations^  N^gan  to  subside,  when  inteonarriages 
iroL.  YU.— 1 


2  EDWABD  (thb  Oqhvsbsob) 

and  a  blending  of  langnage  and  cnstoras  nearly  At  this  period  occurred  the  events  which  form 

efifaeed  the  distinction  between  the  two  races,  the  groandwork  of  Shakespeare^s  tragedy  of 

and  when  the  Normans  began  to  exercise  a  '^  Macbeth."     In  1089,  Macbeth,  a  turbulent 

potent  influence  in  the  country,  both  nations  nobleman,  murdered  Duncan,  kins  of  Scotland, 

of  which  they  were  soon  to  prostrate.    The  chased  Malcolm,  his  son  and  neir,  mto  England, 

first  royal  act  of  Edward  was  to  strip  his  mo-  and  usurped  the  crown.    The  exiled  prince  re- 

ther,  whose  resistance  had  defeated  his  first  oeived  from  Edward jpermission  to  vindicate  his 

attempt  to  obtain  the  throne,  of  her  immense  rights  with  an  English  army,  but  for  15  years 

treasures,  and  to  confine  her  for  life  in  a  monas-  the  power  of  the  murderer  defeated  every  at- 

tery  at  Winchester.    The  government  was  at  tempt.    At  length  in  1064  Malcolm  was  sue- 

this  time  in  the  hands  of  8  powerful  noblemen :  cessfully  supported  by  Macduff,  the  thane  of 

Earl  Godwin,  who  ruled  fdl  the  southern  prov-  Fife,  and  by  8iward,  earl  of  Northumberland, 

inces ;  Earl  Leofrio,  who  governed  Leicester  and  The  fall  of  Macbeth  cost  itxe  death  of  the  son 

the  northern  counties  of  Mercia ;  and  Earl  Si-  of  Siward ;  the  Northutiibrian  earl  died  soon 

ward,  whose  sway  extended  from  the  Humber  after,  when  Harold  obtained  that  earldom,  in 

to  the  oonfinee  of  Scotland.  Edward  sought  the  oppoation  to  the  rights  of  an  infant  heir,  for  hia 

Srotection  of  Earl  Qodwin  by  marrymg  his  own  brother  Tosti.-  -Thus  the  support  which 

aughter  Editha,  a  lady  praised  by  the  chroni-  Edwaid  gave  10  Malcolm  resulted  in  adding 

ders  for  her  learning,  piety,  and  benevolence ;  largely  to  the  power  of  his  own  most  ambitious 

yet  ^e  motive  which  prompted  Edward  to  mar-  ana  dangerous  subject.     To  oppose  Harold^s  ftur- 

ij  her  was  merely  political,  and  the  alliance  t^er  progress,  the  king  invested  Algar,  the  son 

proved  therefore  a  source  of  enmity  instead  of  of  Leofric,  with  the  government  of  East  Aoglia, 

friendship  between  the  king  and  his  father-l^-  but  the  intrigues  of  Algar  quickly  led  to  his  ex- 

.law.   Edward  was  partial  both  to  Norman  man-  pulsion  from  his  new  possession.    He.  however, 

ners  and  people ;  many  foreign  churchmen  and  soon  returned  into  Herefordshire  with  an  army 

dignitaries  had  followed  him  to  England,  where  of  Welsh  and  Norwe^n  auxiliaries,  was  oppos- 

they  had  acquired  influence  in  the  government  *  ed  by  the  inconstant  English  monarch,  but  was 

A  popularjealousy  was  idready  felt  against  them,  able  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  king  in  spite 

when  in  1060  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  with  of  the  king  himself,  and  returning  again,  forced 

his  trdn,  visiting  Em^and,  quarrelled  with  the  Harold  to  a  compromise  and  was  reinstated  in 

burghers  of  Dover.andin  the  tumult  several  per-  East  Anglia.    He  was  again  expelled  and  again 

sons  were  slain.    The  affi^y  was  reported  to  the  restored,  fAid  at  his  death  in  1068  Harold  was 

king  at  Gloucester,  by  the  discomfited  Eustace,  left  without  a  rival,  the  most  powerful  subject 

and  Edward  gave  orders  to  Grodwin,  in  whose  in  England.    Edward  the  Outlaw,  the  Saxon 

government  Dover  lay,  to  chaistiBe  the  insolence  heir  to  the  throne,  after  a  .life  of  exOe,  died 

of  the  men  of  that  city.  The  earl  refused  to  obey ;  within  a  few  davs  of  his  arrival  in  England,  and 

a  rupture  was  therefore  unavoidable^  and  8  armies  there  now  stooa  between  Harold  and  the  crowa 

under  the  command  of  Godwin  and  his  d.sona  only  the  young  and  feeble  Edgar.   The  infiin  old 

immediately  marched  against  the  king  ^  GIou-  kinff,  inveterate  in  his  animosity  to  the  family  ^ 

cestershire.    Edward  summoned  to  hp  aid  Leo-  Earl  Gk>dwin,  turned  his  eyes  toward  his  kins- 

fHc  and  Siward,  and  was  quickly  in  a  condition  man  acrossthe  channel,  William  of  Normandy,  as 

to  intimidate  his  opponents,  when  it  was  agreed  a  person  whose  capacity  and  power  would  render 

to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  decision  of  the  witen-  hmi  the  most  formidable  rival  to  Harold.    Ha- 

agemote.  Godwin,  however,  fled  with  his  wife  rold,  being  thrown  in  a  tempest  upon  the  coast  of 

and  sons  to  FUnders ;  their  estates  were  then  Normandy,  was  obliged  while  thus  in  the  power 

confiscated,  Queen  Editlia  was  confined  tti  a  of  William  to  swear  that  he  renounced  all  h^o 

monastery,  and  the  greatness  of  this  family  of  the  crown,  and  to  do  homage  for  his  lands  and 

seemed  completely  destroyed.   Tranquillity  was  honors  to  William,  as  the  appointed  successor 

htfdly  restored  when  WiUiam,  duke  of  Nor-  of  Edward.    He  returned  to  England,  and,  as 

mandy,  the  future  conqueror,  reached  the  coast  Hume  says,  deterred  the  king  from  abdicating  in 

of  England  to  render  asnstance  to  his  royal  favor  of  William,  increased  his  miHial  renown 

kinsman.    He  was  received  in  a  manner  worUiy  by  an  expedition  against  the  robbers  of  Wales, 

of  his  mat  reputation,  visited  several  of  the  which  terrified  them  into  submission  durkg  tbo 

royal  villas,  and  was  dismissed  with  magnificent  next  4  reigns,  extended  his  sway  by  mmying 

presents.    Godwin,  however,  having  graduiJly  the  rister  of  Morcar  of  NorthumberlanI,  mA 

collected  a  fieet,  suddenly  appeared  in  1062  on  was  crowned  king  on  the  very  day  of  Edward^s 

the  southern  coast  of  England,  swept  away  the  death.     It  was  fortunate  for  the  mempry  of 

ships  from  the  dMbrent  harbors,  entered  the  Edward  that  ho  occupied  the  interval  between 

Thames,  menaced  London,  and  extorted  from  the  Danish  and  the  Norman  conquests;  that 

the  king  the  restoration  of  himself  and  his  son  his  reign  was  a  time  of  comparative  tranquillity 

Harold  to  their  earldoms  and  the  banishment  under  a  native  prince,  between  two  periods  of 

of  the  foreigners ;  and  the  primate  and  the  nu-  subjection  to  conauerors.    The  laws  and  castoms 

merousotfaerNormanfiinotionarioi)  tied  for  their  of  "good King Ea ward"  were  long  remembered 

lives.     Godwin  did  not  long  survive  this  tri-  with  popular  affection.  He  was  highly  estwom^ 

mnph,  and  left  his  posBeadoos  to  his  son  Harold,  for  his  sanctity,  was  the  first  English  prinee  that 

hlsequal  In  ambition  and  his  supelior  in  address,  touched  fbr  the  king's  evil,  and  was  oanon'  ^ 
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EDWABD  L  EDWABD IL                      8 

and  styled  "  tbe  Oonfiessor^  abont  a  oentnry  nndertaken  in  Trance,  advanoed  again  to  the 
after  ms  decease.    The  most  commendable  fea^  Forth,  and  defeated  the  insurgents  -with  the  loss 
tnre  of  his  goTomment  was  his  attention  to  the  of  from  20,000  to  40,000  men  near  the  forest  of 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  collecting  the  Falkirk,  Jnly  22, 1398.  Wallace  himself  escaped, 
laws  of  the  realm.    His  compilation  is  lost.  The  rebellion  again  broke  out  in  1303,  and  again 
HDWARD  L  (of  the  Norman  line),  king  of  Edward  overran  the  kingdom,  its  temporary  sub- 
En^nd,  sm-named  Long  Shanks,  from  the  ex-  jugation  being  completea  l^the  surrender  of  the 
ceasiye  length  of  his  legs,  son  of  Henry  IIL  and  strong  eastle  of  Stirling  ip  1805.     Wallace  was 
of  Eleanor  of  Provence,  bom  in  Westminster,  soon  after  surprised  and  captured,  and  waslrang- 
June  16,  1289,  crowned  Aug.  19.  1274,  died  ed  in  Smithfield.    In  1306  the  war  was  again 
July  7, 1307.    Being  invested  with  the  duchy  kindled  by  Bobert  Bruce,  who  was  elected  Hug, 
of  Gnienne,  his  right  to  that  province  was  di»-  and  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  at  length  gained 
pntedby  Alfonso  X.,  king  of  Castile,  who,  how-  a  decisive  victory  over  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
ever,  renounced  his  claim  in  consequence  of  Edward,  now  enfeebled  by  age  and  disease, 
Edward's  marrying  his  sister.    In  1254  he  re-  marched  again  to  the  north  with  the  purpose 
ceived  the  lordship  of  Ireland  and^of  the  prov-  of  rendering  Scottish  rebellion  from  that  time 
inoes  which  had  been  seized  in  the  reign  of  impossible ;  but  he  was  surprised  by  death  on 
Jo^Ijioldandbythe  king  of  France.    He  sup*  the  frontier  at  Burgh-upon-Sands.    The  most 
porbedthethroneagainst^e  revolted  barons,  and  enduring  results  of  the  reign  of  Edward  were 
was  with  his  brother  Richard  I.  made  prisoner  the  reforms  which  he  introduced  in  the  ad- 
aithebatileof  Lewes  in  1264.    He  recovered  ministration  of  government,  of  justice,  and  of 
his  liber^  in  1265,  defeated  and  slew  Simon  de  the  finances,  which  have  gained  for  him  the 
Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  at  Evesham,  and  in  title  of  the  ^'English  Justinian.^'  He  ameliorated 
1267ooaqnered  the  last  of  the  insurgents  in  the  the  laws,  confirmed  and  finally  established  the 
iafeofEly.    He  now  joined  the  crusaders,  and  two  great  charters,^  gave  to  the  parliament  the 
seiTed  2  years  in  the  East.     Nearly  2  years  form  which  it  has  mnce  retained,  and  is  said,  to 
afierUs  father's  death,  he  was  crowned  without  have  first  instituted  justices  of  the  peace.    The 
0|ipo8ition  at  Westminster,  and  began  to  signal-  Jews,  who  during  the  whole  period  of  his  reign 
ize  his  ability  both  as  a  warrior  and  legislator,  were  objects  of  the  bitterest  hatred  to  the  great 
His  arzDs  were  first  directed  against  Llewellyn,  mass  of  the  people,  were  cruelly  despoiled,  and 
pnnce  of  the  Welsh,  whom  he  reduced,  but  who  in  1290  ordered  under  penalty  of  death  to  quit 
rebelled  again,  and  was  slcdn  in  single  combat  by  Ezigland  for  ever  before  a  certdn  day. 
an  Englii^  knight  inunediately  after  the  army  of  EDWABD  H.,  king  of  England,  son  and 
Edwani  reappeared  in  that  country.    It  is  said  successor  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Oaemar- 
tbat  Edward  caused  the  massacre  of  all  the  von,  April  25,  1284,  ascended  the  throne  in 
bards  of  Wales,  for  fear  that  their  songs  should  1807,  murdered  ^pt  27, 1327.    He  was  of  an 
revive  the  patriotism  of  their  countrymen ;  but  irresolute  character  and  dissipated  habits.  From 
Has  dU>Ty  may  have  been  invented  in  view  of  his  childhood  he  had  lived  in  dose  intimacy 
tbe  strict  censorship  which  he  exercised  over  with  Piers  de  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
tlie  national  poetry.    He  established  corporate  man  of  Guienne,  who  had  at  length  been  ban- 
bodies  of  merchants  in  the  prindpal  towns  ished  from  the  kingdom  as  a  corrupter  of  the 
of  Walea,  and  introduced  the  jurisprudence  of  prince.    Edward  I.  on  his  deathbed  forbade  his 
tbe  English  eourts.    In  the  castle  of  Caernar-  son  under  pain  of  his  paternal  malediction  to 
Ton  his  queen  Eleanor  waa-delivered  of  her  son"  allow  the  vicious  favorite  to  return  into  Eng- 
Edward ;  the  natives  claimed  the  child  as  their  land  ;  yet  the  first  act  of  the  new  king  was  the 
coaatryman,  and  he  was  declared  prince  of  recall  of  Gaveston,  whom  he  created  earl  of 
Walu^  a  title  which  has  since  always  been  borne  Oomwall  and  married  to  his  own  niece,  and 
by  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign.    In  1289  he  to  the  scandal  of  the  whole  kingdom  appointed 
resolved  upon  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  to  him  regent  while  he  himself  went  to  France 
the  crown  of  which  there  were  at  this  time  13  to  marry  the  princess  Isabella.    A  formidable 
claimants.    Being  invited  to  the  ofiice  of  arbi-  league  under  the  earl  of  Lancaster  forced  Gav- 
trator,  he  first  took  possession  of  many  of  the  eston  into  exile ;  but  instead  of  being  disgraced, 
Scotch  fortresses,  and  then  conferred  the  crown  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  ac- 
upon  John  BalioL  who  soon  renounced  his  alle-  companied  for  some  distance  on  his  way  by  liis 
dance.     Edward   marched  again  across  the  royal  fnend.    He  returned  soon  after,  when  an 
Tweed,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Dunbar  in  army  raised  by  confederate  powerful  barons  and 
1296,  sent  Baliol  into  exile  in  Normandy,  bore  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Lancaster  pursued 
away  the  Scotch  sceptre  and  crown,  and  left  the  him  to  the  north ;  he  was  besieged  and  captured 
highest  offices  of  government  in  the  hands  of  at  Scarborough,  and,  without  any  pretence  of  a 
Englishmen,  xmder  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  re-  legal  process,  was  executed.    Edward,  at  first 
ceived  the  title  of  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  threatening  vengeance  against  all  who  had  taken 
Tbe  Scots  rallied  in  1297  under  the  chieftain  a  part  in  the  death  of  his  favorite,  seemed  soon 
William  Wallaoe,  and  drove  the  English  out  of  to  forget  his  friendship  and  his  hatred,  and 
their  kingdom,  totally  defeating  them  in  the  turned  his  attention  to  the  revolted  Scots.    At 
battle  of  Stirling,  Sept.  11.     Edward  hastily  the  head  of  an  immense  army  he  crossed  the 
finished  the  war  which  he  had  in  the  mean  time  frontier,  but  after  losing  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
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bnra  fled  from  the  kiDfldom  with  a  body  of  Scot*  had  bat  jost  been  appointed,  when  Bobert 
tish  cavalry  at  his  heeu.    In  1321  he  was  again  Brace,  in  Tiolation  of  the  trace  between  Scot- 
defeated  at  Blackmoor,  and  pnrsaed  even  to  the  knd  and  England,  sent  an  army  of  24,000  men 
waOs  of  York.    The  pablio  discontent  was  in-  under  Randolf  and  Douglas,  which  ravaged  the 
creased  hy  the  honors  bestowed  noon  Hugh  county  of  Cumberland.   Young  Edward  march- 
Spenser,  a  new  iiavorite,  and  an  armed  insurrec-  ed  to  the  north  with  over  40,000  men,  made  a 
tion  of  the  barons  under  the  earls  of  Lancaster  vain  pursnit  of  the  Scota^  came  up  with  them 
and  Hereford  caused  the  Sponsors  to  be  ban-  twice  when  they  were  in  inaccessible  positions, 
ished ;  bat  on  their  return  Lancaster  was  seized  is  recorded  to  have  wept  when  he  found  him- 
and  put  to  death  with  the  same  indignities  self  out-generalled  by  the  skill  of  an  inferior 
which  had  formerly  by  his  orders  been  exercised  enemy,  and  concluded  an  inglorious  campaign 
against  Gaveston.    Edward,  now  at  peace  with  by  a  treaty  in  which  the  entire  independence  of 
his  own  subjects,  hoped  to  secure  his  tranquil-  Scotland  was  recognized.  The  odium  of  this  set- 
lity  by  negotiatinff  in  1828  a  truce  for  18  years  tiement  was  thrown  upon  Isabella  and  Mortimer, 
with  Soouand.     Though  the  triumph  of  the  who  increased  their  unpopnlarity  by  intrigues 
Spensers  was   complete,  the   partiality  with  against  the  earl  of  Kent,  whom  they  cansed  to 
which  the  king  regarded  his  favorites  had  the  be  executed  for  high  treason  in  1880.    At  the 
^ect  of  alienating  not  only  his  subjects  bnt  also  a^  of  18,  Edward,  having  determined  to  assert 
his  queen.    Under  pretence  of  arranging  some  his  own  authority  agiunst  his  mother  and  her 
differences  between  her  husband  and  her  brother  fkvorite,  contrived  their  arrest.    Mortimer  was 
she  went  to  France,  where  she  found  a  great  executed  for  hish  treason  at  Smithfield,  and 
namber  of  English  fugitives,  the  friends  of  Isabella  was  confined  for  the  rest  of  her  life  in 
Lancaster,  the  most  consideraole  and  potent  of  the  manor  of  RiBings.  Immediately  after  aaaum- 
whom  was  the  young  Roger  Mortimer.    A  do-  ing  the  government  he  renewed  bis  father's  and 
mestic  rebellion  supported  by  a  foreign  invasion  grandfather's  project  of  conquering  Scotland, 
was  projected,  and  in  1826  the  queen  with  a  and  secretly  encouraged  the  claim  of  Edward 
foreign  force  of  8,000  men,  led  by  Hugh  Mor-  Baliol  to  the  crown  of  that  country,  who  was 
timer  and  John  of  Hainaut,  landed  on  the  coast  willing  to  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  the  English  men- 
of  Suffolk.    The  most  powerful  nobles  and  pre-  arch.    Baliol  won  the  crown  and  lost  it  within 
lates  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  Edward,  having  8  months,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  gave 
in  vain  appealed  to  the  citizens  for  support  to  Edward  the  nretext  which  he  desired  to  re- 
was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  marshes  of  Wales,  new  the  war  and  attempt  to  restore  the  refogee. 
The  queen  pursued  him,  and  he  took  shipping  He  laid  siege  to  Berwick,  and  (July  19,  1388) 
for  Ireland,  but,  unlucky  by  sea  as  well  as  by  defeated  on  Halidon  hill  with  great  loss  the 
land,  was  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  was  army  of  the  r^ntDonglas,  who  had  approach- 
found  concealed  in  tiie  mountains  of  Wales,  and  ed  for  its  relieif    The  town  and  castle  were  im- 
sent  in  custody  to  the  castle  of  KenUworth.  mediately  surrendered,  and  Baliol  being  ag^n 
The  favorite  Spenser  was  taken  at  the  same  seated  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  dismembered 
time  and  hanged.  The  parliament  being  assem*  the  kingdom  by  a  large  cession  of  territory  to 
bled,  by  the  influence  of  Isabella  and  Mortimei^  England,  a  measure  which  was  followed  Inr  his 
it  was  resolved  that  the  reiim  of  Edward  of  flight  to  England  within  4  months.     Three 
Oaemarvon  had  ceased.    While  imprisoned  in  times  Edward  invaded  and  devastated  Scotland 
Berkeley  castle  under  the  charge  of  ruffians  in  support  of  Baliol,  but  had  not  conquered  the 
employed  by  Mortimer,  Edward  II.  was  found  independent  spirit  of  the  country  when  he  suf- 
dead  in  his  bed  in  the  morning  after  shrieks  fered  the  war  to  languish,  having  determined 
had  been  heard  from  his  apartment  during  the  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  against 
ziight,  and  his  distorted  features  betrayed  the  Philip  of  Valois.    The  ground  of  this  preten- 
agony  in  which  he  had  expired.  rion  was,  that  although  females  were  excluded 
EDWARD  in.,  eldest  son  of  Edward  11.  and  from  the  French  throne,  the  male  descendants  of 
Isabella  of  France,  bom  at  Windsor,  Nov.  18,  females  were  not ;  and  that  as  the  son  of  Isabel- 
1812,  procliumed kingof  England,  Jan.  25, 1827,  la,  the  daughter  of  Oharles  lY .,  his  claim  was 
died  at  Shene,  now  Kichmond,  June  21, 187T.  better  than  that  of  Philip,  who  was  descended 
At  the  age  of  12  years  he  went  with  a  splendid  from  a  younger  brother  of  Oharles  lY.  To  carry 
retinue  to  Fhmce  to  do  homage  to  Charles  lY.  his  mighty  design  into  execution,  he  made  alii* 
lor  the  poeeeasion  of  Guienne  and  Ponthieu,  ance  with  several  continental  princes  and  mlera, 
which  had  been  resigned  to  him  by  his  father,  ^e  chief  of  whom  were  Louis  of  Bavaria,  em- 
He  remained  with  his  mother  at  the  French  peror  of  Germany,  the  dukes  of  Brabant  and 
court,  was  contracted  in  marriaee  b^  her  to  Gneldres,  and  Artevelde  of  Ghent.    Edward 
Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count  ox  Hainaut,  ac-  formally  published  his  daim  in  1887,  and  in  the 
oompanied  her  and  her  followers  in  their  following  year  sailed  with  a  numerous  fleet  to 
invasion  of  England,  and  was  declared  king  Antwerp,  designing  to  beg^  the  campaign  with 
after  the  captivity  of  his  father.    A  council  of  the  siege  of  Oambrai;  but  perceiving  the  diffi- 
regency,  consisting  of  4  bishops  and  10  noble-  culty  of  the  enterprise,  he  advanced  Luto  France 
men,  most  of  whom,  being  of  Isabella*s  party,  with  about  60,000  men,  was  almost  oonfyonted 
gave  up  to  her  and  Mortimer  (now  created  earl  with  an  army  of  nearly  double  the  force  imder 
of  Maixh)  the  ascendency  in  the  govemment|  Philip,  yet  no  engagement  ensued,  and  he  at 
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length  letnrned  to  BrnsseilB  and  disbanded  hk  of  the  house  of  York.  The  great 
annj  witi)oat  having  derived  anjr  advantage  chiefs,  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the  dnkeaof  fied- 
from  his  immense  enenditores.  He  returned  ford  and  Gloucester,  who  ablv  though  discord* 
to  England  in  1840,  <K>tiuned  an  unprecedented  antly  supported  the  throne  during  the  rninonv 
graot  from  parliament,  defeated  a  French  fleet  ity  of  nenry,  were  dead,  when  Bichiurd,  duke 
off  Sluis  which  Philip  nad  sent  to  intercept  him.  of  York,  the  fiither  of  Edward  IV.,  returned 
retonied  to  the  continent^  and  at  the  head  of  from  Ireland,  cautiously  and  gradually  ad- 
200,000men  undertook  at  Uiesame time  thesieges  vanced  his  claim  to  the  throne,  gained  the 
of  Toornay  and  St.  Omer,  both  of  which  were  support  of  the  powerftd  earls  of  Warwick  and 
unsucoeasfnl ;  and  he  quickly  concluded  an  ar-  Balisbury,  took  arms  against  Somerset,  the 
mistice  for  9  months,  and  soon  after  another  for  last  mat  nobleman  of  the  Lancastrian  branch, 
3  years  and  8  monthis.  Another  English  cam*  and  began  by  a  victory  at  St  Albans,  in  1456, 
paign  in  France  was  begun  in  1846  under  the  the  wars  between  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster 
eflu^Tof  Derby,  and  prosecuted  with  uninterrupt-  and  the  white  rose  of  York.  The  daims  of 
ed  success.  Edwarcl  also  landed  vdth  a  numerous  both  these  Plantagenet  lines  were  derived  from 
fbroe  OQ  the  coast  of  Normandy,  advanced  to  Edward  III.  From  the  first  2  sons  of  that 
Booen,  sent  his  light  troops  to  insult  the  fau^  soverei^  no  issue  survived ;  the  8  Lanoaa- 
boufgs  <tf  Paris,  and  on  Aug.  26  gained  over  trian  kmgs  who  had  occupied  Ihe  throne  for 
nuUp  the  decisive  battle  of  Or^y.  The  siege  more  than  half  a  century  were  oesoended  from 
of  Calais  followed,  and  while  the  chivalry  of  the  4th  son ;  the  dukes  of  York  were  descended 
En^andlay  before  the  walls  of  that  city,  the  fit>m  the  6th  son,  but  had  also  by  intermar- 
Scots  suddenly  crossed  the  frontiers,  but  were  riage  become  h^rs  to  the  ri^ts  of  the  8d 
defeated  by  a  miscellaneous  and  rapidly  collect-  son.  The  cjuestion  of  genealogical  right  corn- 
ed army,  fed,  according  to  the  improbable  testi-  plicated  in  itseli^  was  rendered  more  so  by  the 
mony  oi  Fh>ifi8art,  by  Queen  Philippa.  Calais  irregular  accession  of  the  1st  Lancaster,  while 
amreiidered  after  an  obstinate  defence,  and  a  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  heir  of  the  8d  son.  waa 
trace  fio^wed  which  lasted  till  1855.  Mean-  alive,  and  by  decrees  of  parliament  Ricnard, 
tim&  Edward  invaded  and  widely  desolated  duke  of  York,  after  various  successes  and  ro- 
Scotiand,  causing  a  havoc  long  remembered  by  verses  in  maintaining  his  claim,  was  defeated  and 
the  natives.  T&  war  was  renewed  ui  France  slain  by  Queen  Margaret,  at  Wakefield,  in  1460 ; 
under  the  Black  Prince,  who  guned  in  1856  and  young  Edward,  the  inheritor  of  his  fother's 
the  memorable  victory  of  Poitiers,  in  which  he  pretensions  and  ability,  immediately  put  himself 
to^  King  John  of  Fraioe  prisoner,  who  was  not  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Welsh  borderers  and 
ransomed  till  1860.  In  that  year  the  '^  great  mountaiueers,  and  deroated  a  formidable  force 
peaoe^  was  concluded  Bt  Bretigni,  by  which  under  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Ormond,  at 
Edward  renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  Mortimer^s  Cross.  He  then  marched  southward, 
of  Franoe  and  restored  his  conquests,  retaining  supported  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  suffered 
only  the  foil  sovereignty  of  Poitou,  Guienne^  a  defeat  at  Bamet  Heath  by  which  Henry  was 
and  the  county  of  Ponthieu.  Though  the  mis*  again  restored  to  his  friends.  Edward  marched 
fortooea  of  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  con-  directly  to  London,  which  he  entered  without 
trasted  strongly  with  the  glories  of  its  com-  opposition,  and  where  his  youth,  boldness,  and 
meDcement,  and  though  his  victories  left  few  beauty  guned  him  the  public  favor.  He  was 
lasting  acquisitions,  yet  they  gave  to  England  a  procliumed  king  in  1461,  and  thus  there  were  two 
Instie  and  renown  which  were  long  her  strength  kings  and  two  royal  armies  in  the  land.  Both 
and  safety.  In  his  reign  the  elegant  arts  began  parties  made  the  most  formidable  preparations 
to  be  cultivated,  the  castle  of  Windsor  was  re-  for  battle,  and  at  Towton,  near  York,  100,000 
baUt,  the  oider  of  the  garter  was  instituted,  and  Englishmen  were  drawn  up,  in  not  veiy  un- 
fii^ish  poetry  and  prose  may  be  said  to  nave  equal  division,  in  hostile  array.  Proclamation 
ben  b^n.  had  been  made  that  no  quarter  should  be  given, 
EDTV^LKD  rV.,  king  of  England,  bom  in  and  the  battle  was  probably  the  bloodiest  in 
Rouen,  April  29, 1441,  died  Apru  9, 1488.  An  English  history.  It  lasted  more  than  a  day, 
old  cfafonider  speaks  of  ''tibe  troublous  season  and  ended,  after  the  slaughter  of  more  than 
of  King  Henry  YI.,  the  prosperous  reign  of  80,000  persons,  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Lan- 
ding Edward  IV^.  the  pitiful  life  of  King  Ed-  castrians;  and  thus  the  crown  was  firmly 
vaid  y»^and  m  tragical  doings  of  King  placed  on  the  brow  of  Edward  lY.  The  cause 
Biehard  LTL"  The  lot  of  the  feeble  Henry  YL  of  the  red  rose  seemed  desperate,  but  it  was 
leQ  most  ini^propriately  in  an  age  of  violence,  to  supported  by  the  courage  and  energy  of  Mar- 
whioL  he  brought  only  meekness  of  spirit ;  and  garet  She  sailed  to  France,  seeking  the  alliance 
he  saw  during  his  reign  the  splendid  achieve-  of  the  French  king;  and  perils  by  land  and  by 
ments  of  foreign  victory  exchanged  for  defeats  sea,  shipwreck,  and  capture  by  roving  banditti,. 
•od  ignominv,  his  title  to  the  tlut>ne  disputed,  make  up  the  wild  story  of  her  adventures,  till 
and  y.n^mnA  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  war.  His  in  1464  she  appears  again  in  Scotland,  at  the 
own  insignificance,  the  dishonor  of  the  English  head  of  only  500  French  troops,  with  whom, 
vma,  ara  the  nasnonate  tyranny  of  his  indom-  and  a  band  of  Scottish  borderers,  she  gave  bat- 
itftble  queen,  llargaret  of  Aijou,  were  the  oc-  tie  to  the  English  general^  Lord  Kontacute,  near 
eaaioa  of  reviving  the  long  forgotten  pretensions  Hexham,    "nie  Lancastrians  were  again  com- 
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pletoly  routed ;  the  kiojp  and  many  of  the  chie&  now  again  became  master  of  London,  and  of  the 
were  captured  on  the  field,  or  after  Inrking  for  person  of  Henry,  who  was  remanded  to  the 
a  while  in  concealment;  and  Mai^garet  again  tower,  never  agdn  to  leave  it.    Meanwhile, 
made  her  esc^>e  through  Scotland  into  France,  Margaret,  with  her  son,  now  18  jears  of  age, 
with  her  son  and  his  flEunous  preceptor,  Sir  landed  at  Wejmoath  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
John  Fortescue.     Edward,  actmg  upon  the  French  troops  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of 
maxim  of  Macchiavelli,  with  charactenstio  vig*  Bamet.    The  first  event  of  which  she  received 
or,  made  a  terrible  daughter  of  his  enemies  in  tidings  was  her  husband's  o^itivity  and  the  de- 
the  first  moment  of  victory,  and  in  his  subse-  feat  and  death  of  Warwick.    Nevertheless,  she 
quent  administration  ruled  with  clemency.  Af-  detennined  to  defend  to  the  utmost  her  Men 
ter  this  second  retreat  of  Margaret,  he  devoted  fortunes,  and  with  an  army  commanded  by  the 
himself  for  a  time  to  pleasure.   He  had  been  duke  of  Somerset  made  a  stcmd  at  Tewke^nry, 
hunting  in  the  forest  of  Grafton,  when  he  met.  May  4, 1471.    Her  army  was  defeated,  her  son 
at  her  fiftther's  house,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  Prince  Edward  slain,  and  she  herself  taken  pris- 
John  Grey  and  daughter  of  Richard  Widville,  oner  and  held  in  captivity  6  years,  when  she 
Baron  Rivers.    The  impetuous  king^  in  vain  was  ransomed  by  the  king  of  IVance.    Her  bus- 
seeking  an  illicit  union,  consented  to  a  private  band  was  put  to  death  in  the  tower.  May  21. 
marriage  witk  her  (April,  1464),  and  sue  was  Edward  formed  an  alliance  in  1474  with  the 
within  a  year  publicly  acknowledged  queen,  and  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whidi  France  was  to  be 
her  father  was  made  an  earL    Tbas  union  dis-  divided  into  two  states,  one  of  whidi,  compre- 
pleased  the  powerful  and  haughty  earl  of  War-  bending  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces, 
wick,  who  had  before  been  authorized  to  nego-  should  belong  to  Burgundy,  and  the  other  should 
tiate  for  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  the  be  possessed  by  En^^d.    He  passed  over  to 
princess  Bonne  of  Savoy,  and  who  was  more-  Calais  with  a  force  of  archers  and  men-at-arms, 
over  indignant  at  the  influence  possessed  by  only,  however,  to  be  disappointed  by  the  duke 
the  new  queen,  which  she  employed  in  the  of  Burgundy,  who  sent  ms  apology  instead  of 
elevation  of  her  own  friends.    The  malcontent  an  army,  and  to  make  an  advantageous  treaty 
earl,  allying  himself  with  Edward's  brother,  with  Louis  without  a  battle.    By  this  treaty 
the  duke  of  Olarence,  broke  out  into  open  re-  pemdonsofconaderable  amounts  were  bestowed 
Tolt  in  1469.    The  effect  of  his  combination  oy  Louis  not  only  upon  the  English  king,  but 
with  the  discontented  nobility  and  gentry  was  aliso  upon  all  the  considerable  perscma  of  the 
quickly  seen  in  seditions  fomented  in  every  part  EnflUan  court.    Edward  returned  to  England 
of  the  country.    In  Yorkshire,  Robin  of  Redes-  to  become  involved  in  a  bitter  strife  wi&  his 
dale,  a  hero  among  the  troopers  of  the  frontier,  brother  Olarence.    The  interference  of  Edwtfd 
took  thefidd  with  60,000  men.  Edward  march-  prevented  the  marriage  of  Olarence  with  the 
ed  against  them,  xmaware  of  the  danger  to  wealthy  heiress  of  Burgundy;  soon  afterward 
which  he  exposed  his  capitaL    Warwick,  absent  two  of  the  friends  of  Ok^nce  were  put  to  death 
in  France,  had  gained  the  favor  of  Louis  XI..  upon  a  frivolous  pretence,  joined  with  an  accu- 
and  had  even  become  recondled  with  his  ola  sation  of  sorcery ;  and  when  he  midntaiiied 
enemy,  Maigaret.    He  landed  at  Dartmouth  their  innocence,  he  was  himself  privately  put 
with  a  small  body  of  troops,  where  his  popu-  to  death,  Feb.  1478^  upon  a  charge  of  treason, 
larity  swelled  his  army  in  a  few  days  to  more  for  arraigning  pubhc  justice.    During  the  lat- 
than  60,000  men.    He  advanced  to  the  north,  ter  part  of  his  life  Edward  was  sunk  in  indo- 
and  his  approach  shook  the  fidelity  of  the  royal  lence  and  pleasure.    He  left  6  daughters,  of 
troops.    £dward  fled  in  1470  to  HoDand,  and  whom   Elizabeth  was   afterward  married  to 
his  imprisoned  rival  was  led  forth  from  the  Henry  YH. ;  and  3  sons,  the  ill-fated  princes 
tower  to  hear  the  streets  of  London  resounding  Edward  and  Richard. 

once  more  with  the  name  of  King  Henry.    A       EDWARD  Y.,  king  of  England,  of  the  York 

parliament  was  summoned  in  the  name  of  the  branch. of  the  Plantagenets,  son  and  sucoeesor 

restored  king,  by  which  Edward  was  pronounced  of  the  preceding,  bom  Nov.  4, 1470,  in  the  sane- 

a  usurper,  his  adherents  were  attainted,  and  tuary  of  Westminster  abbey,  whither  his  mother 

aU  acts  passed  by  his  authority  repealed.    This  had  fled  for  refose  from  the  ara^  of  the  Lan- 

restoration  gave,  however,  but  a  brief  respite  to  castrian  Queen  Margaret  and  of  Warwick,  died 

the  Lancastrian  &mily.    The  fugitive  Eaward,  doubtless  by  murder  in  the  tower  of  London, 

secretly  asristed  by  the  duke  of  ^Burgundy,  col-  where  he  was  imprisoned,  in  1488,    At  the  time 

lected  a  body  of  Flemings  and  Dutdmien  in  a  of  lusfather^sdeatn,  April9, 1483,  young  Edward 

few  months,  with  whom  ne  entered  the  Humber,  was  residing  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  in  the  care 

and  landed  at  Ravenspur.    He  advanced  into  of  the  earl  Rivers,  brother  of  the  queen.    In 

the  interior,  pretending  at  first  that  he  came  company  with  Rivers  he  immediately  set  out  for 

only  to  recover  his  patrimony  as  duke  of  Yorl^  London,  while  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  broth- 

and  maldng  his  followers  cry  '^  Long  live  "King  er  of  the  late  king,  and  now  the  regent  during 

Henry,'^  tiU  he  received  re&iforcements  which  the  minori^,  started  for  the  south  from  York^ 

put  him  in  a  condition  to  face  the  enemy.    The  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue.  The  two  prooes- 

adverse  armies  met  at  Bamet  on  Easter  mom*  sions  met  at  Stony  Stratford,  when  Gloucester 

ing,  April  14. 1471,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  approached  the  young  prince  with  the  greatest 

defeated  and  Warwick  himself  alain.    Edward  demonstrations  i^respect  but sooa  after  charged 
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RiTers  and  tlie  qneen^s  eon,  Sir  Richard  Grev^  ofan  old  stairway  aheap  of  decayed  bones,  wbi«!i 

with  having  aimed  to  estrange  from  him  the  ai-  proved  to  he  tnose  ox  two  boys.    The  indiea- 

feofcion  of  ms  nephew,  arrested  and  imprisoned  tions  were  deemed  sufficient  that  they  belonged 

them  both  in  the  oaatle  of  Pomfret,  and  endeav-  to  the  nnfortanate  Edward  Y.  and  his  brother, 

ored  misncoessfally  to  satisfy  Edward  with  re-  and  Ihey  were  removed  by  royal  command  to 

gard  to  the  violence  thus  exercised  npon  his  Westminster  abbey,  where  an  inscription,  be- 

kindred.    The  king  was  fix>m  this  time  a  ciq>tive.  ginning   Osaa   deiiaeraUyrum  diu  et  muUum 

The  queen  mother  in  L(Hidon,  perceiving  that  qtusHui,  was  placed  npon  the  monument.    So 

nothing  lees  than  the  ruin  of  her  family  was  in-  well  concealed  a  matter  as  the  death  of  the 

tended,  hastUy  took  refioge  with  her  second  son,  royal  princes  leaves  room  for  paradoxes  and 

the  duke  of  York,  and  her  6  daughters,  in  the  lustorio  doubts;  but  it  is  certain  that,  though 

sanotasry  at  Westminster.    Gloucester  had  no  the  name  of  Edward  Y.  stands  on  the  list  of 

sooner  arrived  in  London  than  he  postponed  the  English  sovereigns,  he  had  hardly  the  shadow 

coronation  of  the  young  king,  oondned  him  for  of  a  reign ;  that  under  the  dark  protectorship  of 

security  in  the  tower,  and  was  formally  invested  his  uncle  he  went  speedily  from  the  palace  to 

with  the  office  of  protector.    His  next  step  was  the  prison,  within  wnose  precincts  he  found  se- 

to  withdraw  the  duke  of  York  from  his  retreat  cret  death  and  burial. 

with  his  mother  at  Westminster;  but  he  had  still  EDWARD  YL,  8d  king  of  England  of  the 

to  fear  (^position  on  the  part  of  those  noblemen,  Tudor  dynasty,  born  Oct  12, 1687,  ascended  the 

such  as  Lords  Hastings  and  Stimley,  who  were  throne  in  1647,  died  July  6, 1668.    The  son  of 

friends  of  the  late  Mng^  and  unswerving  in  their  Henry  YHI.  and  Jane  Seymour,  he  was  little 

fideKty  to  his  children.     Their  destruction  or  cared  for  by  the  8  stepmo&ers  whom  he  had  in 

imprisoDment  without  form  of  trial,  or  even  spe-  quick  succession :  but  at  the  age  of  6  vears,  being 

dfication  of  offence,  swiftly  followed.    The  earl  hitrnsted  to  the  learned  masters  Anthony  Ck>oke 

Riven  also,  and  his  friends,  were  put  to  death  and  John  Cheke,  made  progress  in  philosophy, 

without  any  semUance  of  Judicial  forms.    The  divinity,  Greek,  and  Ladn.    Henry  YHL  ap- 

amours  of  Uie  late  king  now  suggested  to  Glou-  pointed  in  his  will  a  council  of  executors  to  ex- 

oester  a  means  of  vil^uig  the  queen  dowagSr  ercise  the  royal  authority  during  the  minority 

and  her  descendants.    He  even  md  not  hesitate  of  his  son,  who,  at  their  first  meeting,  fearing 

to  malign  his  own  mother,  affirming  that  the  that  the  government  would  lose  its  dignity  for 

resemblance  of  Edward  lY.  and  of  the  duke  of  want  of  some  head  to  represent  the  royal  ma- 

Olarenoe  to  notorious  gallants  was  a  sufficient  jesty,  bestowed  upon  Edward  Seymour,  now 

proof  of  their  spurious  birth,  and  that  the  duke  created  duke  of  Somerset,  or  allowed  him  to  as- 

of  Gloucester  alone,  of  all  his  sons,  appeared  by  sume,  the  titles  of  governor  of  his  mijesty,  lord 

his  featones  and  countenance  to  be  the  true  protector  of  aU  his  realms,  and  lieutenant-gen- 

offiroring  of  the  duke  of  York.    Thus  having  eral  of  all  his  armies.  The  chancellor  Wrio&es- 

insuted  the  memory  of  his  mother  and  brother,  ley,  who  resisted  this  measure,  and  who  in  his 

disgraced  the  queen  and  her  children,  and  re-  zeal  exceeded  his  Judicial  duties,  was  compelled 

moved  their  most  powerful  friends,  he  openly  to  resign   his  office.     Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 

denied  the  title  of  Edward  Y.,  who  meanwhile,  the  brother  of  Somerset,  was^  created  Baron 

with  his  brother,  languished  in  prison.  The  pre-  Seymour  of  Su^ey,  and  appointed  lord  high 

dse  time  and  the  details  of  the  death  of  these  admiral.    The  government  was  almost  entirely 

princes  are  among  the  mysteries  of  histoir.  Protestant,  and  its  first  object  was  to  complete 

A  conspiracy  had  been  set  on  foot  for  their  lib-  the  religious  revolution  and  esteblish  a  church 

eration  during  the  first  year  of  the  usurper's  independentof  theseeof  Rome.  The  statute  of 

reign,  when  it  was  announced  that  they  were  no  the  6  articles  was  repealed,  prisoners  under  it 

kx^r  alive.    The  account  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  were  released,  and  e^es  recalled.    Preaching, 

which  was  collected  from  the  confession  oi  which  had  been  rare  in  Oatholic  times,  was  en- 

the  murderers  in  the  next  reign,  is  as  follows :  forced  by  visitors  despatohed  througnout  the 

that  Bichard  had  in  vain  tampered  with  the  gov-  l^gdom,  who  with  other  powers  were  author- 

emor  of  the  tower,  Braokenbury,  to  put  them  to  ized  to  require  that  4  sermons  be  preached  ev- 

death,  bat  found  a  ready  instrument  for  theexe-  ery  year  in  every  church  against  the  papacy. 

cutkm  of  his  purpose  in  Tyrrel,  his  master  of  Images,  which  Luther  had  tolerated^  as  aids 

horse ;  that  Tyrrel  was  despatohed  with  a  com-  to  devotion,  and  of  which  Cranmer  vindicated 

misBion  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  tower  for  one  a  moderate  use,  became  objects  of  dislike,  and 

night,  and  that  during  that  night  he  watehed  were  torn  down  in  places  where  they  had  been 

without  while  one  of  his  grooms,  accompanied  honored  by  pilgrimages  and  offerings.     The 

by  a  notorious  assasdn.  entered  the  sleeping  room  English  Bible,  with  iLrasmus's  commentary  on 

of  tho  inrinces,  stiflea  them  both  wiui  roather  the  gospels,  was  placed  in  every  church  for 

beds  and  pillows,  and  buried  their  bodies  at  the  the  use  of  the  people.    In  the  first  parliament 

fiM>t  of  the  staircase.    The  testimony  of  More  is  the  statutes  of  Richard  U.  and  Henry  lY. 

almost  contemporaneous  with  the  event  itself,  against  the  Lollards  were  repealed,  together 

and  11  confirmed  by  the  honors  which  were  cer-  with  all  the  acts  in  matters  of  religion  passed 

tainly  conferred  upon  the  alleged  murderers.  In  under  Henry  YHL,  except  those  directed  against 

the  ragn  of  Ghanes  H.,  when  alterations  were  the  papd  supremacy.    Tho  uniformity  of  public 

—  ^   in  the  tower,  there  was  found  at  the  foot  worship  was  esteblished,  and  all  ministers  were 
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cilloiQedtoiueonlytheboQkofoomnionpraj*  landlorda.    There  were  annies  of  insoigentB  in 

er,.prepared  by  the  primate  Oraamer  and  his  aeyeral  ooantiee,  bat  the  laigest  and  moet  yio* 

brethren,  whidi,  after  Tarions  alterations  in  the  lent  was  in  Cornwall  where  a  tanner  named 

reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  L,  and  Oharks  11.,  Kett  encamped  near  Norwich  at  the  head  of 

continues  in  nse  in  the  Anglican  church  to  this  20,000  men.  He  repolsed  the  marquis  of  North* 

day.     The  English  dergy  were  emancipated  ampton,  but  was  at  lenf^th  defeated  and  hanged 

from  compulsory  celibacy,  though  it  was  recom*  with  his  principal  associates.  The  protector  had 

mended  to  them  '*  to  live  separate  from  the  bond  incurred  odium  by  what  was  termed  hia  feeble 

of  marriage,  for  tbdr  own  estimation,  and  that  administration  during  this  rebellion,  and  also  by 

they  might  attend  solely  to  the  ministration  of  his  lavish  expenditures  upon  his  magnificent 

the  gospel.'^    There  were  as  yet  no  Protestant  palace  of  Somerset  house.   He  had  wavered  and 

nonconformists,  but  all  persons  were  command-  almost  given  sanction  to  the  demands  of  the 

ed  to  attend  public  worship  under  pain  of  eo-  populace  when  they  were  in  arms  against  the 

desiastioal  censures,  of  6  months*  imprisonment  royal  authority ;  and  had  become  from  a  simple 

for  the  first  offence,  12  for  the  second,  and  con-  knight  with  a  alender  fortune  the  possesBor  of 

finement  for  life  for  the  third.    Bonner,  bishoD  more  than  200  manors  and  parcels  of  land  in  dif* 

of  London,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  ana  ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.    The  discontented 

several  others,  were  deprived  of  their  sees  be-  lords,  directed  by  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  grad- 

cause  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  reform-  nally  withdrew  from  court  and  met  in  London 

atory  movement    The  first  step  toward  idi-  with  bodies  of  their  retainers.  The  protector,  as 

gioos  liberty  was  a  distinction,  recognized  prac-  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  their  move- 

tically  though  not  by  canon,  between  what  were  ment,  took  the  kin|^  with  him  to  Windsor,  and 

supposed  to  be  the  essential  and  the  unessential  called  by  prodamation  on  all  fiiithfhl  subjects  to 

parts  of  Christianity,  and  only  offences  against  repair  to  him  at  Hampton  court  in  arms  for  the 

the  former  were  liable  to  deadly  persecution,  protection  of  the  royal  person  against  a  conspi- 

Thua,  no  Roman  Catholic  suffered  death  for  re-  racy.   Multitudes  of  the  common  people,  wit 

a  ion  in  this  reign ;  but  Joan  Bocher,  commonly  scarcely  a  gentleman,  obeyed  his  sununona,  and 
led  Joan  of  Kent  was  burned  for  an  unintel-  his  canse  was  rendered  desperate  when  the  ooon- 
ligjble  her6s;jr,  which  denied  something,  though  cil  declared  against  him.  The  king  was  obliged 
her  words  vainly  stmgded  to  explain  what,  con-  to  sanction  the  vote  for  his  depontion,  and  he  was 
ceming  Christ.  Von  rarris,  a  Dutchman,  was  brought  to  London  and  incarcerated  in  the  tow- 
also  burned  for  denving  the  divinitv  of  the  er,  Oct  14, 1549.  Warwick  dissembled  for  the 
Saviour.  Among  civil  occurrences  in  this  reign,  moment  his  purpose  conceminffthe  prisoner, 
the  first  of  importance,  after  the  settlement  ox  and  was  obliged  oy  hispontion,  though  a  secret 
the  government,  was  the  expedition  of  Somerset  Catholic,  to  &vor  the  cause  of  the  reformatioo, 
into  Scotland  to  compel  the  marriage  of  Mary,  and,  though  a  rancorous  enemy  of  Soniersei) 
the  yonn^  queen  of  Scots,  to  Edward,  according  soon  to  set  that  nobleman  free,  and  to  give  hia 
to  a  previous  treaty.    A  bloody  encounter,  bo-  own  son  in  marriage  to  Somerset's  daoghter. 

fan  between  the  Scottish  and  English  cavalry  at  When,  however,  Warwick  had  received  too  of- 
alsid^  Sept  9, 1547^  was  continued  the  next  fice  of  lord  high  admiral,  had  been  raised  to  the 
day  between  the  entire  armies  at  Pinkie,  and  dignity  of  duke  of  Northumberland,  bad  beocnne 
ended  in  the  victory  of  the  EngUsh  protector,  the  undisputed  chief  of  the  govemment,  and 
He  was,  however,  ouickly  caUed  home   by  had  annihilated  the  power  of  Somerset^  be  was 
machinations  against  nim,  the  young  queen  of  able  to  proceed  further  against  that  doke,  who 
Scots  was  sent  to  France,  and  the  war  was  end-  was  again  committed  to  we  tower  in  1551  for 
ed  without  having  effected  its  object    His  bro-  treason  and  for  folony,  was  convicted  npoii  the 
ther  and  rival.  Lord  Seymour,  was  committed  to  latter  charge,  and  executed  upon  Tower  hill, 
thetowcr,  Feb.  25, 1649,  and  a  bill  attainting  him  Jan.  22, 1552.    Warwick  next  peraoaded  Ed- 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords.    This  bill  ward  to  make  a  new  settlement  excluding  his 
was,  by  the  influence  of  Somerset,  who  was  pres-  asters  from  tiie  succession  to  the  throxie,  and 
ent  in  the  house  to  encourage  it,  passed  unani-  ^ving  the  fatal  nomination  to  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
monsly  within  8  days ;  and  Seymour,  without  who  had  becoi  his  phurmate  and  companion  in 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  or  studies.    Edward  sank  rapidly  after  this,  axid 
confront  his  accusers,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  died  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age  and  tbe  7tb  of 
hill,  March  20.    During  the  next  summer  formi-  his  reign.    His  aoc(»npliahmenta  were  sach  aa 
dable  insurrections  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  to  surprise  the  famous  Italian  phyaician  Jerome 
the  kingdom.  The  depreciation  of  the  currency  Cardan,  who  visited  him  in  his  last  sickness; 
during  uie  last  reign  had  been  followed  by  an  ad-  and  for  his  diary  and  other  compositions  be  is  in- 
vance  in  the  price  of  commodities ;  at  Uie  same  eluded  by  Walpole  in  his  list  of  royal  authors. 
time  the  demand  for  labor  had  been  lessened  The  literary  remains  of  Ed  ward  YI.,  edited  with 
and  its  wages  reduced.   The  new  owners  of  ab-  historical  notices  and  a  biographicsd  memoir  by 
bey  lands  had  enclosed  many  of  the  fields  which  John  Gough  Nichols,  were  pnnted  in  1S59,  for 
had  formerly  been  allotted  for  the  common  the  Roxburgh  dub  (2  vols.,  London), 
nse  of  the  poor  inhabitants^  and  their  rapacity       EDWARD,  nrince  of  Wales,  Bamamed  tbe 
was  compared  with   the  indulgence   of  the  Black  Prince,  from  the  color  of  bis  armor,  eld- 
monks,  who  had  often  been  the  most  lenient  of  est  son  of  Edward  HL  and  Philippa  of  Ilainaot^ 
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bom  at  Woodstock,  Jane  15,  lESO,  died  June  8,  appointed  8d  aasistaiit  to  the  eommiasionen 
1376.  In  his  16tn  year  he  aooompanied  his  of  the  Trans-8atl^  tenitofy  a  few  weeks  later; 
fttherinhiainTaaonof  Franoe,andoeheldthe  and  in  Jan.  1847,  was  made  first  assistant  to 
nominal  command  of  the  kmst  and  most  ao^  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  resident  at  lahora, 
tiTely  engaged  division  of  the  English  forces  in  and  was  charged  w1^  collecting  the  revenne  in 
the  boitle  of  (M<sy,  the  king  giring  him  this  the  N.W.partof  thePm\janb.  Theskillwith 
opportnnitT'  to  "  win  his  spurs."  Among  the  which  he  performed  this  difficult  duty,  and, 
eLun  in  the  battle  wae  John  of  Luxemburg,  Idng  withont  resort  to  military  measures,  reduodd  the 
of  Bohendai  and  his  crest  of  8  ostrich  feathers,  laidess  tribes  of  that  half  snl^ugated  country, 
with  the  motto  leh  dieu  (I  senreX  was  adopted  atonee^wthe  attention  of  the  Indianauthon* 
by  the  prince  of  Wales^  and  has  always  been  ties  toward  the  young  lieutenant;  and  his  con- 
borne  by  his  successors.  In  1866  he  gained  the  duct  in  ^e  tronUes  which  followed  with  the 
Tictory  of  Poitiera,  in  which  the  French  Elng  Bikh  chieftain  Lalla  Moolnj  soon  made  his  name 
John  was  taken  prisoner.  He  returned  to  Ens*  familiar  in  every  part  of  England.  In  April, 
land  in  1857>  the  king  of  France  on  a  splendidly  1848,  Moolnj  stirred  tip  a  rebdlion  of  the  Sikhs, 
capariBO&ed  eha^;er  forming  the  principal  oma-  fortified  himself  at  Mooltan,  and,  aided  by  the 
ment  of  the  cavalcade  with  which  he  entered  native  garrison  of  a  small  fort  near  there,  mur* 
I<fmdon.  In  1861  the  king  of  England  united  dered  Lieut.  Anderson  of  the  Bombay  ftisileers 
a&  his  dominions  between  the  Loire  and  the  and  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  of  the  Bengal  civil  service. 
Pyrtoies  into  <me  prineipality,  and  bestowed  it  At  tins  oritieal  period  it  was  probably  the  cour- 
upon  the  Blaok  Pnnoe,  with  tiie  tiUe  <^  prince  age  and  military  knowledge  of  lieut  Edwardea 
of  AyiHame,  There  Pedro  the  Cruel  took  rc^-  which  saved  the  British  power  in  the  Pui\jaub. 
nge  noa  Qwtile,  and  young  Edward  undertook  Leavii^  the  town  of  Leia  on  the  Indus,  where 
to  replace  him  on  nis  throne.  He  marched  he  had  been  employed  with  a  small  force  in  col- 
throa^  the  valley  of  BoncesvaUes  and  by  Pam-  looting  theland  tax,  he  summoned  06L  Ck>rUandt, 

Slooa  to  the  frontiers  of  Oastile,  met  and  conmianding  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  to  come  to 
efeated  Henry  ci  Trastamare  on  the  i>liuns  his  assistance,  called  upon  the  friendly  nabob 
between  Navarrete  and  Nijera,  was  disappointed  of  Baliawalpoor  to  take  the  field,  and  having 
of  the  reimbursements  which  had  been  stipu-  effected  a  junction  with  Oortiandt,  Hay  20, 
Isted,  and  letnmed  into  Guienne  with  an  es-  moved  down  the  W.  bank  of  the  Indus  at  the 
hansted  treasury  and  a  shattered  constitution,  head  of  7,000  men.  At  the  same  time  10,000 
To  definy  the  expenses  of  his  court  perhaps  of  the  enemy  who  had  marched  out  to  oppose 
the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  and  to  fhlfil  his  passage  were  compelled  by  the  demonstra- 
his  contracts  with  the  troops  that  had  followed  tions  of  tiie  Bahawalpoor  troops  to  retreat 
him  to  Spain,  he  was  obliged  to  impose  taxes  toward  the  Chenaub,  whither  Edwardes,  hav- 
which  made  him  unpopukr  with  his  btfons.  ing  crossed  the  Indus  on  the  17th  with  a  small 
Soomioned  in  1869  to  answer  before  Eing  body  of  infantry,  hastened  to  attack  them, 
Cbaries  of  France  to  the  complaints  of  his  va»-  leaving  Oortiandt  to  follow  as  so<m  as  boats 
sals,  he  replied  that  he  would  ob^,  but  at  the  couldbe  got  for  the  passage  of  the  rest  Mean- 
head  at  60,000  men.  He  appeared  in  the  field,  while  Moolri^  had  defeated  the  nabob  of  Baha- 
bat  the  French  generals  avoided  an  engagement  walpoor,  and  Edwardes  on  reaching  the  scene 
and  ganisoned  their  strong  places.  He  had  siege  of  action  had  to  withstand  the  onset  of  the 
to  limoges,  cq^rtnred  it  and  reduced  it  to  ashes^  whole  Sikh  army,  12,000  strong,  including  horse 
and  menacred  the  inhabitants.  This  was  the  and  artillery.  Aiter  a  hard-fought  battie,mem- 
doae  of  his  military  career,  and  by  tiie  advice  orable  for  a  gallant  charse  of  the  monntedBrit- 
of  his  physidans  he  retumea  to  England,  where  ish  officers  upon  the  Sikh  front,  the  insurgents 
hbhagiend  for  6  years.  The  Black  Prince  is  were  routed  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Ool. 
pofftojed  liy  contemporary  writers  as  the  mir-  Oordandt,  and  made  their  way  to  Mooltan.  In 
ror  of  Imi^thood  and  the  most  heroic  of  princes,  the  subsequent  siege  of  that  city  and  its  assault 
He  vns  married  to  his  cousin  Joan,  countess  of  after  tiie  arrival  ^  Gen.  Whish  from  Lahore, 
Ktast,  famed  fbr  her  beauty,  by  whom  he  left  the  heroic  young  ofBoer  gained  new  laurels,  but 
one  aoQ,  iUchnrd,  who  succeeded  Edward  III.  lost  his  right  hand  by  the  accidental  discharge 
on  the  throne  of  £ngUnd.  of  a  pistoL  For  his  services  he  received  the 
£D  WARDES,  Lxbct.  Ck>L.  Herbert  Bsh7A-  local  rank  of  m%jor  in  the  Lahore  territories,  the 
O.  H,  an  Eni^iish  soldier,  born  in  Frodesley,  .East  India  company  voted  him  an  annuity  of 


Shropafaira  in  Jan.  1820,  wliere  his  father  was  £100,  the  court  of  directors  caused  a  gdd  medal 

rector  of  toe  parish.    He  studied  at  King's  col-  to  be  struck  in  his  honor,  and  he  was  raised  by 

hg^  T^rmiifln,  and  having  been  nonunated  to  a  successive  promotions  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 

6Htetd:up  in  the  East  India  company's  service,  coloneL  At  the  end  ofthe  war  he  visited  England, 

set  anil  for  Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  in  Jan.  was  married,was  created  b^  special  statute  an  ex- 

1840,  nsd  was  immediately  attadied  to  the  1st  tra  memberofthecompamonsof  the  order  of  the 

Saropeon  regiment.    In  1845  he  was  appointed  bath,  Oct  20, 1849,  published  his  *'  Tear  on  the 

ude-de-eemp  to  the  commander-in^cinef,  Sir  Puijaub  Frontier  "(2  vola8vo.,  London,  1851X 

Bazh  Gkio^;  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  and  in  1861  returned  to  India,  where  he  was 

^  M^wwilcaft^  Pea  18 ;  was  actively  engaged  in  appointed  commissioner  and  superintendent  at 

Tk»  vietocy  of  Sofaraon,  Feb.  10,  1846;  was  Peshawer,  an  office  which  he  still  holds.    After 
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the  disarming  of  the  troops  at  this  station  dor-  best  known  woric,  the  "  Histoty,  OirD  and  Com* 
ins  the  sepoy  revolt  of  1867-8,  he  organized  an  znerdal,  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  In- 
effective force  araons  the  Afghan  moontaineers  dies'*  (8  vols.  4to^  London,  1708-1801).  Tliis 
of  the  frontiers,  ana  was  mainly  instramental  work  bears  a  high  oharaoter,  and  gives  very 
in  preserving  the  comparative  tranquillity  of  minute  and  varied  information,  fi  was  re- 
that  part  of  India  throughout  the  rebellion.  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  4  vols.  8va  (1805-'6). 

EDWARDS,  a  8.  K  CO.  of  Dl.,  drained  to  a  A  6th  edition,  with  a  continuation  to  1796,  was 

small  extent  by  the  Littie  Wabash  river;  area,  published  in  6  vols.  8vo.  (London,  1819).    Mr. 

200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 4,698.    Bon  Pas  creek  Edwards  returned  to  Eng^d,  took  up  his  resi* 

flows  along  its  E.  border,  and  the  Wabash  touches  dence  at  Polygon,  near  »>uthampton,  and  from 

it  on  the  S.  E.   The  surface  is  occupied  by  forests  1796  till  his  deatn  represented  the  borough  of 

and  fertile  undulating  prairies.    In  1 860  the  pro-  Qrampound  in  parliament, 

ductions  were  227.086  bushels  of  Indian  com,  EDWARDS,  Gbobgx,  ''the  fkther  of  omi- 

86,412  of  oats,  and  1,602  tons  of  hay.    There  thologists."  bom  in  Stratford,  Essex,  Ens.,  April 

were  11  churohefli  and  1,064  pupils  attending  8, 1694^  died  July  28,  1778.    He  was  brought 

public  schools.    The  county  was  named  in  honor  np  to  teade,  but  his  tastes  being  developed  by 

of  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  of  Illinois  terri-  the  perusal  of  works  on  natural  histonr  and  an- 

tory.    Capitid.  Albion.  tiqmties.  at  the  dose  of  his  apprenticeship  he 

EDWARDS,  Bbla  Bates,  D.D.,  an  American  travellea  abroad,  visiting  Holland,  Norway,  and 
author,  professor  in  the  Andover  theological  other  parts  of  i^u^pe,  in  prosecuting  his  &vor- 
seminary,  bom  in  Southampton,  Mass.,  July  4,  ite  researches.  The  frait  of  his  labors  appeared 
1802,  died  in  Georgia,  April  20. 1862.  He  was  in  his  ''Natund  History  of  uncommon  Birds, 
graduated  at  Amherst  college  in  1824^  entered  and  of  some  rare  and  undescribed  Animals^  (4 
me  seminary  at  Andover  in  1826,  in  1826  was  vols.  4to.,  London,  1748,  '47,  '60,  and  '61) ;  to 
appointed  tutor  at  Amherst^  in  1828  was  chosen  which  8  more  volumes  were  addcfd  in  1768,  '60^ 
assistant  secretary  of  the  American  education  and  '64^  called  **  Gleanings  of  Natural  History." 
society,  and  performed  the  duties  of  this  office  This  excee^ngly  valuable  work  contained  nu- 
till  1838.  Bis  literary  and  editorial  labors  were  merous  plates,  with  descriptions  in  iVench  and 
very  great  and  Important  From  1828  to  1842  English  of  over  600  subjects;  in  its  original 
be  edited  the  '*  American  Quarterly  Regpster,"  form  it  is  very  scarce,  but  several  partial  edi- 
which,  up  to  the  first  date,  had  borne  the  name  tions,  abridgments,  &C.,  have  been  published, 
of  the  ^^  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  American  Edu-  Mr.  £dwar£  left  a  work  entitied  "  Elements  of 
cation  Societv."  In  1883  he  established  the  Fossilology,"  which  appeared  in  1776. 
'^  American  Quarterly  Observer,"  which,  after  EDWABDS,  John,  vD^  adivine  of  the  church 
8  volumes,  was  united  with  the  '*  Biblical  Re-  of  England,  bora  in  Hertford,  Feb.  26, 1687,  died 
pository"  of  Prof.  Robinson,  which  he  edited  in  Cambridge,  April  16, 1716.  He  was  graduated 
from  1886  to  1 888.  Of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra"  at  Cambridge  in  1 661,  and  soon  afterward  took 
be  was  the  editor  firom  1844  to  1862.  In  1887  he  charge  of  lenity  church  in  Cambridge,  thence 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  semi^  removed  successively  to  Buiy  St  Edmund's, 
nary  at  Andover;  and  in  1848  successor  to  Frol  to  Colchester,  and  back  again  to  Cambridge. 
Stuart  in  the  chair  of  biblical  literature,  which  In  1699  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity;  luid 
office  he  held  till  his  death.  For  28  years  hesuper-  from  tiiis  time  he  became  a  voluminous  writer, 
intended  an  important  part  of  our  periodical  showing  himself  a  subtie  and  able  polemic,  and 
literature,  and,  with  the  aid  of  others,  produced  thoroughly  versed  in  ecclesiastical  nistoiy.  He 
81  octavo  volumes,  monuments  of  his  udustry,  was  so  decided  a  Calvinist  that  he  has  beea 
learning,  taste,  and  talents.  He  alsoprepared  the  called  "  the  Paul,  the  Augustine,  the  Bradwar* 
**  Eclectic  Readet',"  '*  Biography  of  Self-taught  dine,  and  the  Ciuvin  of  his  a^ ;''  and  such  was 
Hen,"  and  the  *^  Miasionary  Gazetteer."  A  se-  his  abhorrence  of  Arminianism  that  he  con- 
lection  of  his  sermons,  lectures,  and  addresses,  tended,  with  the  old  Puritans,  that  it  was  closely 
with  a  memoir  by  Prof.  Park  (2  vols.  12mo.X  connected  with  popery.  His  published  worfai 
was  published  in  Boston  in  1868.  were  very  numerous,  and  they  evince  extensive 

EDWARDS,  Bbtait,  an  English  historian,  bora  learaing,  deep  thought,  cogent  reasoning,  and 

in  Westburv,  Wiltshire,  Hay  21, 1748,  died  July  extraorainary  seal  for  what  are  known  as  tho 

16, 1800.  After  acquinng  a  good  English  educa-  doctrines  of  grace.    The  most  important  of  his 

tion  at  Bristol,  he  emigrated  to  Jamaica  in  1769,  works  are  '*  Veritat  Bedux,  or  Evangelical  Traths 

where  a  rich  uncle  gave  him  the  means  of  com-  Restored ;"   '^  Inquiry  into  four  remarkable 

pleting  his  studies^  and  finally  made  him  his  Texts;"  ^Discourse  concerning  the  Authoritv. 

neir.    He  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Style,  and  Perfection  of  the  Moks  of  the  Ola 

colonial  assembly,  and  published  in  1784  a  pam*  and  New  Testaments ;"  ^^  Survey  of  the  several 

phlet  against  the  restrictions  liud  by  government  Dispensations  of  Religion.;"  *^  Answer  to  Dr. 

on  the  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  Whitby's  ilve  Points ;"  '^Animadversions  on 

United  States.    He  afterward  vrent  to  St.  Do-  Dr.  Clarke's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;*' 

mingo,  and  collected  materials  for  his  *'  Histor-  ^TheoUtgia  Beformata:  the  Body  and  SubstSACO 

ical  Survey  of  the  French  Colony"  in  that  island,  of  ^e  Christian  Religion;'^  several  treatises 

which  was  published  in  4to.  (London.  1797).  snd  against  the  SodnianS|  and  a  vast  number  of 

was  Bubsequentiy  inoorporated  in  tae  autnor's  smaller  treatises^  pamphletSb  deo. 
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EDWABD^  JoHATHAK,  an  American  divine  ainoe  jon  last  heard ;  five  now  stand  propounded 

ind  metaphjsician,  bom  at  East  Windsor,  in  for  admission ;  and  I  think  above  80  persons 

the  colony  of  Oonnectioat,  Oct.  5, 1708,  diea  at  come  commonly  a  Mondays  to  converse  with 

Princeton,  K.  J.,  March  22, 1758.    He  was  the  father  about  the  condition  of  their  souls."    To 

first  of  the  sons  of  Connecticut,  the  greatest  the  power  of  analysis,  Edwards,  like  ^Hhe  great 

theolo^an  of  his  century,  and  the  ablest  meta-  master  of  those  who  know,''  il  fnaeatro  di  color 

physician  of  the  period  between  Leibnitz  and  ehe$anno^  added  the  power  of  observation ;  and 

Kuit    Thomas  Chalmers  of  Scotland  gave  him  when  12  years  old,  he  sent  to  a  European  cor- 

the  palm  over  Hume,  and  added:  *^  On  &e  arena  respondent  of  his  father  an  account  *^  of  the 

of  metaphysics  Jonathan  Edwards  stood  the  wondrous  way  of  the  working  of  the  spider"  in 

highest  of  all  his  contemporaries.    The  Ameri-  the  forest,  whose  habits  he  luid  watched,  as  it 

can  divine  affords,  perhaps,  the  most  wondrous  seemingly  "  tacked  its  almost  imperceptible 

example  in  modem  times  of  one  who  stood  gift-  web  to  the  vault  of  the  heavens,"  and,  swayed 

ed  both  in  natural  and  in  spiritual  discernment."  by  the  west  wind,  moved  through  the  air  to- 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says :  *^  This  remarkable  ward  the  ocean.   With  proper  opportunities  he 

man,  ^e  metaphysician  of  America,  was  formed  would  like  Aristotle  nave  become  a  great 

among  the  Oalvinists  of  New  England.    His  natural  philosopher.    In  Sept.  1716,  he  entered 

power  of  subtile  argument,  perhaps  unmatched,  Yale  college.    His  fellow  collegians,  only  80  in 

certainly  unsurpassed  among  men,  was  loinea  number,  dwelt  not  together,  but  scattered  in 

with  a  character  which  raised  his  piety  to  fervor,  clusters  among  several  villages ;  Edwards  for 

That  moetextraordinaryman  in  a  metaphysical  the  most  part  at  Wethersfield.    He  gained  a 

age  or  country  would  certainly  have  been  deem-  good  name  for  *^  his  carriage  and  his  learning ;" 

ed  as  much  the  boast  of  America  as  his  great  but  in  his  scanty  opportunities  the  range  of 

countryman,  Franklin."    Robert  Hall's  testi-  his  leaminff  was  very  limited.    He  knew  little 

moor  is;  ^^  Jonathan  Edwards  ranks  with  the  of  classic  Bterature;  the  best  impulse  to  his 

bri^test  luminaries  of  the  Christian  church,  mind  was  given  by  Locke's  ^^  Essay  on  the 

not  excluding  any  country  or  any  age."    Du-  Human  Understanding,"  which  he  read  with  *^a 

gald  Stewart  says :  **  One  metaphysician  of  far  higher  pleasure  tluui  the  most  greedy  miser 

America,  in  logical  acuteness  and  subtilty,  does  finds,  when  gathering  up  handfnls  of  nlver  and 

not  yiela  to  any  disputant  bred  in  the  universi-  gold  from  some  newly  discovered  treasure." 

ties  of  Europe."  He  was  an  only  son,  with  10  But  he  was  quickened,  not  subdued  or  mastered, 

aistera,  4  of  whom  were  older  than  himself.  His  by  Locke's  system,  of  which  the  perusal  only 

ownfather  and  his  mother's  father  were  eminent  roused  his  own  faculties  to  speculative  activ- 

ministers ;  he  sprung  directly  from  John  War-  ity  and  creative  reflection.    His  nature  was 

ham,  the  west  of  England  minister  who  reached  inclined  to  that  system  which  in  Europe  had 

America  a  week  or  two  before  Winthrop,  set-  found  its  representatives  in  Malebranche  and 

tied  first  in  Dorchester,  and  then  with  a  part  Leibnitz;  and  in  some  way  or  other,  probably 

of  his  flock  removed  to  Windsor.    The  fiither  from  citations,  something  of  Plato's  tneory  of 

of  yonng  Edwards  was  distinguished  in  his  day  ideasL  and  something  of  the  doctrine  of  Cud- 

for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin;  worth's  "Lntellectual  System,"  infused  tjiem- 

iils  mother  was  a  woman  of  an  excellent  mind,  selves  into  his  youthfol  reflections.  At  this  early 

well  cultivated,  fond  of  reading,  and  of  ardent  period,  when  about  15,  he,  in  opposition  to  Locke, 

piety.    He  was  trained  by  his  father  and  his  denied  the  possibility  of  addmg  to  matter  the 

elder  sisters  for  college  and  to  habits  of  careful  property  of  thought ;  and  held  that "  every  thing 

study  and  analysis^    The  community  in  which  did  exist  from  aU  eternity  in  tmcreated  idea;" 

he  lived  was  "remarkably  favored  by  revivals  that  "spirit  or  mind  is  consciousness  and  what 

of  religion;"  and  before  he  was  10  he  was  much  is  included  in  consciousness;"  that  "truth  is 

^  concerned  for  his  soul's  salvation,"  abounded  the  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  the  ideas  of 

in  religious  duties,  prayed  flve  times  a  day  in  se-  God ;"  that  "  nothing  has  a  proper  being  but 

cret,  joined  with  some  of  his  schoolmates  to  spirit ;"  that  "  matter  is  merely  ideal ;"  that 

build  a  booth  in  a  sec^uest^^d  spot  for  prayer,  "  the  objects  of  the  external  senses  are  but  the 

and  himself  had  retiring  places  of  his  own  shadows  of  being ;"  that  "  the  universe  exists 

among  the  woods.    But  uie  boy  did  not  obtain  nowhere  but  in  the  divine  mind."    His  specu- 

peaoe  of  mind ;  his  childhood  was  troubled  lations  have  sometimes  a  startling  resemblance 

^with  many  excising  thoughts  and  inward  to  those  of  Spinoza.    The  latter  names  thought 

ftrugi^es;"  and  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereign-  and  extension  as  the  attributea  of  Gk>d,  and 

ty  in  choomng  whdfci  he  would  to  eternal  Bfe  ascribes  beinff  to  God  alone;  Edwards,  the  col- 

afid  rejecting  whom  he  pleased,  used  to  appear  4egian,  to  whom  God  was  Litelligence  itself, 

to  him  like  a  horrible  doctrine.    At  10  years  wrote  also  that  "  space  is  God."    m  one  of  his 

M  he  wrote  a  paper  ridiculing  the  idea  that  the  latest  works  he  says  of  Gk>d :"  He  is  all  and 

fiool  is  materiaL  At  12  he  described  in  a  letter  to  sJone ;"  "  the  infinite,  universal,  all-comprehend- 

an  absent  sister  "  a  verv  remarkable  outpouring  ing  entity."    In  his  youth,  at  15  or  16,  he  said : 

of  the  q>irit  of  God  "  in  his  native  place.    "  It  **God  and  real  existence  are  thesame ;  God  is,  and 

taSL  oontinnea,"  he  says,  "  but  I  have  reason  to  there  is  none  else."   Spinoza  retained  tUl  he  was 

thisik  it  is  in  some  measure  diminished;  yet  I  past  40  the  so-called  Arminian  theory  of  the 

Wjpe  sot  much.    Three  have  Joined  the  ohuroh  will,  and  did  not  adopt  that  which  harmonizes 
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vlth  OalTinigm  till  bo  had  separated  from  the  vatch  the  thunderstorm,  and  while  thus  en- 
eohool  of  Deecartes.  Voltaire  m  his  earlj  man-  gaged,  or  when  walking  alone  in  solitary  places 
hood  tanght  Kadame  dn  (^fttelet  the  Arminian  for  converse  with  Ood,  it  always  seemed  natond 
view,  though  after  40  jears  of  fturther  ezperi-  for  him  to  chuit  forth  his  meditations,  or  to 
enoe  and  reflection  he  asserted  the  other  theory,  speak  his  thoughts  in  soliloonies  with  a  singing 
confessing  candidly  of  himself:  "The  ignorant  voice.    He  was  satisfied  of  nis  good  estate,  but 
philosopher  who  thus  reasons  now,  has  not  al-  he  longed  so  vehementbr  for  more  holiness,  that 
ways  been  of  this  way  of  thinking."    Bat  Ed-  his  soul  was  breaking  ibr  its  longing.    Prayer 
wards,  whUe  a  collegian  of  15  or  16,  argned  out  was  as  natural  to  him  as  the  breath  which  re- 
fer himself  his  theory  of  the  will ;  and  his  theoiy  lieved  his  inward  bnrninfls.   With  sonl-animat- 
of  virtue  was  alsofbUy  formed  and  declared  and  ing  and  refreshing  delist,  he  saw  the  divine 
written  down  in  words.    One  thing  more  was  excellence  of  the  thinss  of  God,  and  tasted 
wanting  to  shape  his  course.    He  counted  him-  their  soul-satisMng  and  life-giving  good. — ^For 
self  still  among  the  unregenerate ;  but  after  an  two  years  after  be  took  his  degree  he  remained 
illness  in  his  last  year  in  college,  when  not  yet  17,  in  New  Haven  as  a  student  for  the  ministry ; 
how  or  by  what  means  he  could  never  tell,  "his  and  in  Aug.  1722,  before  he  was  19  yean  of 
past  convictions"  were  overcome,  and  he  had  age,  he  was  selected  to  uphold,  as  a  preacher, 
no  more  doubts  of  "  6od*s  absolute  sovereignty  the  cause  of  Calvinism  in  a  Presbyterian  church 
and  justice  with  respect  to  salvation  and  dam-  in  the  city  of  New  York.    Here  he  remained  8 
nation."    Now  he  had  found  the  purpose  of  his  months,  increasing  all  the  time  in  his  sense  of 
life ;  his  speculative  opinions  ana  his  religious  divine  things.    &aven  appeared  to  him  as  a 
faith  were  unalterably  formed.    He  had  no  less  world  of  love ;  holiness  as  ravishingly  lovely — 
than  Locke  a  disposition  to  show  the  harmony  a  divine  beauty,  of  a  charming  serene  nature, 
between  reason  and  religion,  the  faculties  of  bringing  purity,  brightness,  and  peace.    He 
man  and  the  dogmas  of  the  true  faith ;  but  from  would  retire  into  a  smitary  place  on  the  banka 
the  first  he  repelled  the  materialist  i^osophy ;  of  the  Hudson  river  for  contemplation  of  divine 
and  while  he  never  came  forward  as  the  ex-  things,  hanging  a  thought  on  every  thorn.    life 
press  combatant  of  Locke,  it  became  from  his  in  the  commercial  city  enlarged  his  sympathiea, 
early  youth  the  object  of  nis  earthly  career  to  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  ^^  his  soul  eagerly 
combat  the  results  of  Locke's  philosophy  in  its  catched  at  any  news  favorable  to  the  interest 
application  to  the  sources  of  knowledge,  the  and  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom."   Here, 
science  of  morals,  and  theology.    From  this  on  Jan.  12, 1728,  he  made  anew  a  solemn  dedi- 
moment  6od*s  absolute  sovereigntv  became  to  cation  of  himself  to  Gk>d.    He  remained  in  New 
him  a  delightfrd  conviction ;  the  doctrine  ex-  York  lon^  enough  to  leam  to  love  the  place 
ceedin^ly  pleasant  and  bright.    As  he  read  of  "where  he  had  none  other  than  sweet  and 
the  Kmg  eternal,  immortal,  and  inviBible^  a  pleasant  days ;"  and  when,  in  April,  1728,  be 
new  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Bemg  returned  home,  his  parting  hour  "  was  most 
was  diffused  through  his  soul.    He  longed  to  be  bitter ;"  his  heart  seemed  to  sink  within  him, 
rapt  up  to  him  in  heaven.    He  read  and  medi-  and  as  he  sailed  away  he  kept  sight  of  the  city 
tated  on  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  per-  as  long  as  he  could.    At  his  faUier^s  house  in 
son  of  Christ  and  the  loveliness  of  salvation  by  East  Windsor  he  continued  his  severe  and  unre- 
his  free  grace  in  the  souL    In  a  calm  abstrao-  mitting  studies,  made  with  the  pen  in  hand, 
tion  from   the   concerns   of  this  world,  he  Here,  too,  he  finished  a  series  of  70  resolutions, 
yearned  to  be  in  the  mountains  far  from  man-  most  of  which  he  wrote  in  New  York.    He 
kind,  conversing  with  Christ.    His  sense  of  di-  humbly  entreated  God  by  his  grace  to  enable 
vine  things  wovdd  often  of  a  sudden  kindle  up  him  to  keep  them  sU  ;  to  act  always  for  the 
"  a  sweet  burning  in  his  heart."    He  gave  an  glory  of  God,  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  gen- 
account  of  his  experience  to  his  father,  and  be-  eral ;  to  lose  not  one  moment  of  time ;  to  live 
came  a  member  of  the  visible  church.    Now,  with  aJl  his  might  while  he  did  live ;  to  let  the 
as  he  walked  in  a  solitary  place  in  his  father^s  knowledge  of  the  fiulings  of  others  only  pro^ 
pasture^  he  saw  the  glorious  majesty  and  grace  mote  shame  in  himself;  to  solve  as  far  as  he 
of  God  m  conjunction ;  gentle  majesty,  majestic  could  any  theorem  in  divinity  he  might  think 
meekness;  a  high  and  great  and  holy  gentle-  of;  to  trace  actions  back  to  their  original  source; 
ness.    To  him  **  the  i4>pearanoe  of  every  thing  to  be  firmly  faithftil  to  his  trust ;  to  live  as  he 
was  altered ;  there  was,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  would  if  it  were  but  an  hA  before  he  should 
sweet  cast  or  appearance  of  divine  glory  in  hear  Iftie  last  trump ;  to  strive  every  week  for 
almost  every  thing.    God^s  excellency,  his  wis-  a  higher  and  yet  higher  emrcise  of  grace ;  ^^  to 
dom,  his  purity  and  love,  seemed  to  appear  keep  a  benign  aspect,  and  to  let  there  be  some- 
in  tlie  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  in  the  clouds  and  thinf^ofbenevolence  in  all  his  speech."  Abound- 
blue  sky :  in  the  grass,  flowers,  trees;  in  the  ing  m  spiritual  and  holy  joys,  the  young  *'sc- 
water  and  in  all  nature."    He  often  used  to  sit  raphic  doctor"  of  Congregationalism  cherished 
and  gaze  at  the  moon  for  a  long  time ;  and  in  the  no  hope  like  that  of  the  exercise  of  holiness  and 
day  spent  much  time  in  viewing  the  clouds  and  '*  a  burning  love  to  God."    It  was  also  a  comfort 
sky,  to  behold  in  them  the  sweet  gloiy  of  God;  to  him  to  think  of  that  state  of  fulness  of  joy 
singing  forth  with  a  low  voice  hh  contempla-  where  reigns  heavenlv,  calm,  and  delightfVd  love, 
tions  of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer.    He  would  '^How  sweetly,"  said  he,  '*  will  mutual  lovers 
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{oin  tofeiher  to  Bing  the  praises  of  God  and  the  possessed  of  so  much  inteOectnal  onltore.    It 
Lamb."    He  heard  of  the  wondroos  virtues  of  was  the  shire  town  of  a  venr  large  county;  the 
•  chnd  of  about  14^  and  noted  them  down  in  this  most  ponnlons,  richest,  and  happiest  town  in 
wise :  ^  They  say  there  is  a  jonng  lady  in  New  western  Massachusetts.    Hardly  was  the  young 
HaTen  who  is  beloved  of  that  Great  Being  who  divine  settled  with  a  competent  salary,  than  the 
made^and  niles  the  world,  and  that  there  are  thought  ofSarahPierrepontJoined  itself  with  his 
oortain  seasons  in  which  this  Great  Being  in  studies  and  his  devotions,  ^^Fatienoe,^'saidheto 
some  way  or  other  comes  to  her  and  fills  her  her  in  one  of  his  love  letters,  pleading  for  an  im- 
mind  wilJi  exceeding  sweet  delight,  and  that  she  mediate  union,  ^^  natienoe  is  commonly  esteemed 
hardly  cares  for  anything,  except  to  meditate  on  a  virtue,  but  in  this  case  I  think  I  may  almost 
him ;  that  she  expects  after  a  while  to  be  re-  regard  it  as  a  vice."  She  listened  to  his  urgency, 
oeived  up  where  he  ia,  to  be  raised  up  out  of  and  on  July  28,  about  6  months  after  he  was 
the  world  and  caught  up  into  heaven ;  being  settled,  the  youthful  preacher  was  joined  in 
assured  that  he  loves  her  too  well  to  let  her  re-  wedlock  at  New  Haves  with  the  wonderAilly 
main  at  a  distance  firom  him  always.    There  she  endowed  bride  of  his  choice.  She  was  pure  and 
is  to  dwell  with  him  and  to  be  ravished  with  kind,  and  uncommonly  beautiful  and  affection- 
his  love  and  delight  for  ever.    Therefore,  if  you  ate,  and  notable  as  a  housekeeper ;  he  holv, 
present  all  the  world  before  her,  with  the  rich-  and  learned,  and  eloquent,  ana  undoubtedly 
est  of  its  treasures,  she  disregards  it,  and  cares  the  ablest  young  preacher  of  his  time ;  she 
not  for  it,  and  is  unmindftd  of  any  path  of  affile-  17,  he  28.    What  was  wanting  to  their  happi- 
tion.    Sbe  has  a  singular  purity  in  her  affec-  ness?    The  union  continued  lor  more  thim  80 
^ns ;  ia  most  juat  and  conscientions  in  all  her  years ;  and  she  bore  him  8  sons  and  8  daughters, 
eonduct,  and  you  could  not  persuade  her  to  do  In  Feb.  1729,  the  senior  pastor  died  at  the  good 
any  thing  wrong  or  sinfhl  if  you  would  give  her  age  of  85,  and  the  young  minister  of  26  was  left 
all  this  world,  lest  she  should  offend  this  Great  with  the  sole  care  of  the  town.   Notwithstand- 
Bemg.    She  is  of  a  wonderful  sweetness,  calm-  Ing  a  weakly  and  infirm  constitution,  his  xeel  and 
ness,  and  universal  benevolence,  especially  aPber  industry  were  equal  to  every  duty.    His  wife 
this  Great  Qod  has  manifested  himself  to  her  spared  no  puns  to  conform  to  his  indinationa, 
mind.    She  will  sometimes  go  about  ftom  place  and  ministered  cheerfully  to  his  comfort,  as  her 
to  place,  singing  sweetly,  and  seems  to  be  al-  greatest  glory  and  best  service  to  God  and  her 
ways  full  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  knows  generation.    She  was  a  good  manager;  and 
for  what.    She  loves  to  be  alone,  walldng  in  he  carried  into  the  bunness  of  life  the  same 
the  fields  and  groves,  and  seems  to  have  some  thorough  exactness  which  marked  his  researches. 
one  invisible  always  conversing  with  her."  Tet  he  kept  himself  as  free  as  possible  from 
This  yoong  lady  was  Sarah  Pierrepont,  daugh-  worldly  cms,  giving  himself  wholly  to  the 
ter  of  a  minister,  and  like  Jonathan  Edwards  work  of  the  minbtn^ ;  rose  early,  and  employed 
having  mimsters  for  her  ancestors,  among  them  himself  in  study  all  day  long.    He  made  no 
Thomaa  Hooker,  one  of  the  best  of  men  *  one  visits  unless  sent  for  by  the  sick  or  the  sorrow- 
who  filled  his  earthly  career  with  great  deeds,  ing ;  but  encouraged  persona  under  religious  im- 
and  left  a  free  and  iinperishable  commonwealth  pressions  to  oome  to  consult  him  on  the  state  of 
as  his  monument,    in  Sept  1728,  having  re-  their  souls,  and  they  were  sure  of  ea^  access  and 
cdved  at  New  Haven  his  degree  of  master  of  tenderness.  The  little  exercise  which  he  took  con- 
irta,  aeveral  congregations  invited  Edwards  nsted  in  solitary  walking  or  in  rides  on  horse- 
to  be  tlieir  minister;  but  he  declined  every  pro-  back  among  the  lonely  woods;  but  his  mind 
poeai,  reserving  2  years  more  for  study.    In  was  in  full  action  all  the  time  he  was  abroad, 
Joae,  1724,  he  entered  on  the  ofl^oe  of  tutor  in  and  he  would  return  richly  laden  with  thoughts. 
Tale  coI1m»  ;  and  he  and  his  colleagues  are  re-  His  fame  spread  more  and  more  widely.    In 
membered  as  ^*  its  piUar-tutors  and  glory ;"  all  July,  1781,  he  was  prevailed  upon,  notwithstand- 
the  while  practising  ascetic  abstinence,  not  of  ing  *'  his  vouth  and  modesty,"  to  preach  the 
food  oolj,  but  of  sleep,  for  the  sake  of  closer  dili-  Thursday  lecture  in  Boston ;  and  ^'  clivers  min- 
gence.     In  the  summer  of  1726  he  received  an  Isters"  found  him  to  be  a  workman  that  need 
urgent  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  North-  not  be  ashamed  before  his  brethren;  printed 
amptof^  as  the  colleague  of  his  grandfather,  his  sermon;  approved  his  teaching '^  evangelical 
8otoixK>ii  Stoddard;  and  on  Feb.  15, 1727,  in  the  principles  to  the  churches  notwithstanding  all 
S4th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  introduced  to  his  their  oegeneracies;"  and  "heartily  rejoic^  in 
office.     Every  omen  promised  usefulness,  honor,  the  special  favor  of  Providence  in  bestowing 
and  h^^nn^s.    His  residence  was  in  the  most  such  a  rich  gift  on  the  happy  church  of  North- 
beaotifol  town  of  New  England,  where  no  one  ampton."    He  gradually  obtained  universally 
ean  five  witiiout  imbibing  love  for  the  place,  the  character  of  a  good  preacher,  beyond  any 
The  inhabitants  were  all,  even  those  who  were  one  of  his  times ;  writing  out  his  thoughts  with 
cueeiiaiuca,  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  rich  soil  care,  but  uttering  himself  fluently  and  freely, 
teemed  with  abundance ;  the  people  were  none  in  words  full  of  ideas,  without  regard  to  his 
cf  them  wealthy,  but  all  ei\)oyed  plenty,  and  the  notes ;  above  all,  adding  to  his  close  reasoning 
wmmnnity  was  aflSuent.     The  scenery  is  as  and  great  acquaintance  with  divinity  an  inward 
^eerful  aa  it  ia  beautifhl,  propitious  to  mental  sense  of  true  experimental  religion.    His  own 
itfciuty^  and  there  was  scarcely  another  village  experience  and  his  rare  powers  of  observation 
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gave  him  great  insight  into  the  human  heart,  of  religion ;  his  predecessor  had  had  fiire  hap- 
and  he  knew  what  was  in  man,  both  in  saiDt  vesta,  bat  the  harvest  of  this  vear  and  the  next 
and  sinner.  His  voice,  thongh  not  strong,  was  exceeded  every  thing  that  had  been  known  at 
clear  and  distinct;  and  his  manner,  though  he  any  time  in  anv  part  of  the  oonntij.  It  was  on 
used  little  of  gesture,  discovered  his  own  fervor  this  occasion  that  Edwards  priDtea  a  sermon  on 
and  effectually  moved  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  ^  A  Divine  and  Supernatural  Dght  imparted  to 
He  often  had  sweet  complacency  in  God  and  in  the  Soul  by  the  Spint  of  God ;"  a  performance  im- 
the  excellency  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  holiness  bued  with  his  views  of  the  source  of  knowledge 
of  God  appeared  to  him  the  most  lovely  of  sJl  as  well  as  of  the  regenerating  influence  of  the 
the  divine  attributes.  Gk)d*8  absolute  sovereign-  Spirit.  He  wrote  a  narrative  of  these  surprising 
ty  and  free  grace,  and  man's  absolute  depend-  conversions,  whidi  was  printed  in  England^  and 
ence  on  the  operations  of  God's  holy  spiriL  republished  in  Boston  with  some  doctrinal  dis- 
appeared to  him  more  and  more  as  sweet  and  courses  against  the  Arminians.  In  all  his  read- 
glorious  doctrines.  He  loved  to  adore  him  as  ing,  the  pleasantest  thing  to  him  had  ever  been 
a  sovereign,  and  ask  sovereign  mercy  of  him ;  to  read  of  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kiuf^om, 
it  seemed  ^'that  it  would  spoil  heaven  to  and  his  mind  was  entertained  witn  the  Scripture 
receive  it  in  any  other  way."  Thus  be  taught  prophecies.  In  1787,  as  he  rode  in  the  woods 
his  people  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  alighted  to  walk 
were  to  his  soul  and  theirs  like  green  pastures,  for  divine  contemplation  and  prayer,  he  had  an 
He  himself  in  his  humility  was  '*  as  a  little  extraordinary  view  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of 
white  flower,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  mea-  God,  and  his  faXL  pure,  and  sweet  grace  and 
dows  in  the  sprint  of  the  year,  low  and  hum-  love,  which  kept  nun  for  an  hour  in  a  flood  of 
ble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom  to  re-  tears,  weeping  aloud.  On  a  Saturday  night  in 
ceive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's  glory;  Jan.  1789.  ne  perceived  so  clearly  how  blessed  a 
r^oicing  as  it  were  in  a  <»hn  rapture ;  diffusing  thing  it  is  to  walk  in  the  way  of  duty,  that  it 
around  a  sweet  fragranoy ;  standing  peacefidly  caused  him  to  break  forth  into  loud  weeping ; 
and  lovingly  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round  for  he  had  an  affecting  sense  how  meet  and  smt- 
about,  all  in  like  manber  opening  their  bosoms  able  it  was  that  €k)d  should  govern  the  world 
to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun."  To  this  New  and  order  all  things  according  to  his  own 
England  Christian  philosopher  the  village  meet-  pleasure,  and  he  rejoiced  in  it  that  Grod  reigned 
ing  house  was  the  porch  of  the  Academy,  and  and  that  his  will  was  done.    The  fruit  of  this 

Elain  country  people  the  pupils  who  clung  to  excitement  of  mind  wasi  two  months  after,  in 

im  for  views  of  spiritual  glory.    What  teacher  March,  1789,  the  beginnmg  of  a  volume  of  di»- 

in  his  widest  fame  was  greater  than  he?    How  courses  on  universal  histoiy,  treating  the  won- 

poor  in  the  comparison  was  Leibnitas,  speaking  derful  series  of  successive  acts  and  events  as  tho 

to  the  old  dowager  electress  of  Hanover,  or  to  the  record  of  God's  redeeming  providence  from  the 

oueen  of  Prussia,  or  to  Prince  Eusene  I    How  begging — a  conception  not  less  sublime  and 

aid  the  gospel  preacher,  who  dediared  divine  mora  fulTof  feeling  than  that  of  Bossuet  in  his 

truth,  not  indeed  to  the  learned,  but  to  the  "  Universal  ffistorv"— -but  fiiiling  in  the  exeou- 

universal  heart,  rise  in  dignity  above  Massillon,  tion  alike  firom  deficiency  and  from  excess,  the 

pleasing  the  licentious  court  of  Louis  XV.  with  want  of  dose  knowledge  of  events,  and  the  dia- 

his  beautiftd  diction ;  or  even  Butler,  instruct-  position  to  construct  out  of  interpretations  of 

ing  Queen  Caroline  to  fulfil  all  her  parts  and  prophecies  a  narrative  also  of  the  future,  even 

bless  all  her  children  I    Is  it  strange  that  Ed-  to  that  perfect  state  of  things  settled  for  eter- 

wards  should  have  thought  often  of  the  milieu-  nity.    In  this  way  years  rolled  over  the  eloquent 

nium,  or  that  it  should  have  come  into  his  mind  messenffer  of  celestial  truth,  and  he  was  thor* 

that  diat  happy  period  was  to  take  its  beginning  oughly  nappy.    His  wife  also  had  the  deepest 

in  New  England?    Edwards  shunned  always  religious  experience,  as  thoueh  a  glow  of  divine 

mere  speculative  questions;  but  the  Arminian  love  came  aown  firom  the  heart  of  Christ  in 

doctrine,  which  made  man's  regeneration  his  heaven  into  her  heart  in  a  constant  stream,  like 

own  work,  was  regarded  by  him  as  of  the  most  a  pencil  of  sweet  light.    A  veiy  great  revival 

dangerous  practical  tendency.    He  held  mind  began  to  extend  far  and  wide  through  the  Ne^r 

to  be  above  matter ;  '^  the  works  of  God  in  the  England  colonies,  a  subject  of  interest  and  In- 

conversion  of  one  soul  to  be  a  mora  glorious  struction  to  the  world,  having,  as  many  think,  a 

work  of  God  than  the  creation  of  the  whole  permanent  influence  on  the  character  of  the 

material  universe ;"  and  he  saw  no  end  to  the  people,  flttingthem  for  the  great  events  in  their 

immoral  consequences  of  that  human  pride  history  that  wera  soon  to  come.    Tradition  still 

which  would  clium  this  greatest  work  as  its  own.  keeps  in  memory  the  wonderftd  effect  of  Ed- 

'*  The  doctrine  of  men's  being  the  determining  waras's  sermon  at  Enfleld  on  sinners  in  the  hands 

causes  of  their  own  virtue  teaches  them  not  to  of  an  angry  God.   He  wrote  '^  Thoughts  on  the 

do  so  much  as  even  the  proud  Pharisee  did  Revival  of  Kelig^on;"  and,  after  Ions  meditation^ 

when  he  thanked  God  for  making  him  to  differ  he,  in  1746,  gave  to  the  world  his  ^*  Treatise  con- 

firom  other  men  in  virtue."    Against  this  pride  oeming  Bejigious  Affections,"  a  work  full  of  his 

he  opened  a  war  in  1784,  begun  by  discourses  spirit,  permeated  by  all  his  cherished  doctrines 

on  justification  by  fkith  alone.    His  assiduity  on  morals,  and  marked  by  keen  analysis  of  states 

and  power  wero  followed  by  a  wonderful  ravival  of  mind,  which  showed  his  self-possession  in  the 
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midst  of  the  most  ezdtiiig  scenes.  No  one  has  and  wine  alike  to  alL  Oalvin  and  the  Congre* 
better  analyzed  and  desoribed  the  affeotiona  of  gationalbts  offered  both  to  every  one  who 
the  human  mind  nnder  religions  inflnences;  and  partook  of  either,  but  confined  them  both  to 
though  his  style  in  this  work  is  neither  polished,  yisible  believers,  the  regenerate,  the  elect ;  and 
nor  concise,  nor  correct^  his  characterizations  of  baptized  only  the  children  of  communicants, 
counteffeit  ^ety  are  sometimes  worthy  of  the  On  this  latter  system  were  the  churches  of  Massa- 
pen  of  a  La  Bmydre  or  a  Rochefoucauld.  His  chusetts  and  Connecticut  originally  founded ; 
house  was  always  the  home  of  hospitality.  In  but  the  Catholic  church  from  the  banning, 
1747  he  invited  the  missionary  Bnunerd,  whose  and  the  Lutheran  and  the  Anglican  for  centuries, 
life  was  wasting  away  with  a  hectic  fever,  to  had  baptized  all  children  bom  within  their  pale ; 
come  nnder  his  roof;  and  with  the  exception  of  and  the  influence  of  their  example,  prevailing 
a  short  visit  to  Boston  to  oonsnlt  physicians,  more  and  more  after  time  had  enfeebled  the  pas- 
Brainerd  remiuned  with  him,  nursed  and  cared  sion  for  dissent,  made  the  New  England  people 
for  and  comforted,  till  his  death.  Meantime  generally  desire  to  secure  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
war  raged  between  France  and  England ;  Ed-  tism  for  their  ofl&pring.  Half-way  covenants, 
wards^s  parishioners  took  an  eminent  part  in  the  and  an  opening  of  the  church  doors  to  the  un* 
capture  of  Lonisburg  in  1745;  and  it  happened  regenerate,  was  the  consequence.  The  half-way 
in  the  next  year  that  the  night  after  a  day  of  system  was  iIlogical;uid  superficial,  and  there  was 
£uting  and  prayer,  appointed  for  the  colony,  nothing  half-way  aboi^Ed wards.  Aoeordingto 
and  kept  most  fervenuy  at  Northampton,  the  the  Catholic  church,  tm  eucharist  was  changed 
terrible  French  "  armada,^*  under  the  duke  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  himself;  the 
d^Anville,  was  finally  dispersed,  and  utterly  Lutherans  held  Christ  to  be  present  with  and 
confounded;  *'the  nearest  parallel,'^  said  Ed-  under  the  elements;  but  Calvmists  held  Christ 
wards  in  his  plea  for  a  visible  union  of  God's  to  be  present  only  in  the  soul  of  the  believer, 
X>eopIe  in  extraordinary  prayer,  "  the  nearest  and  therefore  there  waa  no  place  at  the  Lord's 
parallel  wiUi  God's  wonderftd  works  of  old  in  table  for  the  nnregenerate,  for  those  who 
Moses's,  Joshua's,  and  Hezekiah's  time,  of  any  coold  not  ascend  in  spirit  into  the  presence  of 
thAt  h&ve  been  in  these  latter  ages  of  the  Christ  in  heaven.  As  the  seal  of  a  covenant, 
world.'*  This  trust  in  Providence  never  fwl-  the  sacrament  presupposes  conversion.  Ed- 
ed  faim;  but  his  life  was  now  destined  to  wards  desired  to  enforce  the  rule,  which  in 
meet  with  seemingly  one  of  the  saddest  of  the  Northampton  church  had  been  evaded,  not 
afflietiona.  The  New  England  of  that  day  abrogated;  and  the  pure-minded,  sincere,  logi- 
appeared  to  grudge  a  home  to  its  noblest  sons,  cal,  consistent  pastor  found  himself  at  variance 
as  Uiough  resolved  that  they  should  elsewhere  with  a  church  of  seemingly  visible  Christians, 
find  their  shdter.  One  of  the  two  greatest  who  made  no  profession  of  that  in  which  real 
bad  fdt  himseb^  while  yet  a  boy,  forced  to  mn  Christianity  was  admitted  to  consist.  The  pas- 
away;  and  the  o^er,  the  Dante  of  the  New  tor  would  have  sanctifying  grace  go  before  ad- 
England  churches,  as  Osgood  of  New  York  mission  to  full  communion ;  the  brethren  were 
rightly  calls  him,  was  destined  to  be  driven  of  opinion  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  convert- 
into  exOe.  The  civil  tribunals  take  cognizance  ins  ordinance.  A  Congregational  minister  is 
of  ofieni^s  against  the  law ;  the  ecclesiastical  omy  the  moderator  of  his  church ;  Edwards  was 
«>nrtBof  the  Catholic  church  exercised  a  super-  overborne  by  the  minority.  He  proposed  to 
Tison  over  the  inmost  actions  of  the  soul,  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject,  and 
Among  the  Puritans  that  power  of  the  keys  they  refused  him  their  consent.  After  years 
vaa  taken  from  ecclesiastical  courts,  bishops,  of  difference  of  opinion,  the  greatest  man  in  the 
and  priests,  and  transferred  to  the  several  bodies  New  England  churches  was,  on  June  22, 1750, 
of  covenanted  believers.  The  members  of  each  driven  away  from  his  congregation,  to  which 
Sew  England  visible  church  exercised  a  broth-  he  had  devoted  the  24  best  years  of  his  life ; 
eriy  Boperintendenoe  over  one  another,  and  and  now,  as  his  decline  was  beginning,  with  a 
dealt  with  those  offences  of  mind  or  heart  of  wife  and  10  living  children,  of  whom  but  one  was 
whidi  1^  laws  of  the  land  took  no  notice,  provided  for  by  marriage,  he  was  left  without 
Edwards  diaoemed  levities  of  manner,  conse-  any  visible  means  of  support.  He  must  quit 
qneot  as  it  seemed  on  reading  books  which  a  the  scenes  that  he  loved ;  the  groves  in  which 
severe  morality  could  not  approve,  and  he  in-  he  had  meditated ;  the  modest  mansion  where  he 
voked  the  attention  of  his  church  to  the  subject,  had  studied ;  the  elm  trees  which  his  own  hands 
The  church  disapproved  of  the  scandal  which  had  planted.  Throughout  the  whole  contro- 
woold  follow  an  inquiry,  and  let  the  matter  fall  versy,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  most  admir- 
to  the  groond.  Here  then  it  appeared  that  there  able,  the  single-hearted  humility  of  Edwards,  or 
was  aome  deeper  defect ;  the  church,  under  his  martyr-like  firmness ;  and  when  afterward 
the  Iaz  discipline  of  Btoddard,  had  been  filled  up  he  gave  an  account  of  his  ejectment,  he  can- 
WTlh  persons  who,  ^ough  outwardly  weU  be-  didly  revised  his  own  foonduct,  and  sought  to 
haved,  were  not  saints  by  calling.  The  Catho-  find  cause  of  blame  in  himself.  When  the 
he  eboi^  offered  bread  to  the  people,  the  cup  news  reached  Scotland,  his  friends  there  in- 
ooly  to  the  consecrated :  the  reformation  estah-  vited  him  to  come  over  and  establish  himself  in 
Je^bed  the  equality  of  all  believers,  and  the  Lu-  that  country;  Samuel  Davies  of  Virginia,  the 
t^erans  and  the  An^ioan  <^uroh  offered  bread  saine  who  uttered  the  famous  prophecy  about 
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Wa^ingtoD,  entreated  him  to  remove  to  Virgi-  world  an  '^Inqiiiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the 
nia,  offering  to  surrender  to  him  his  own  pariui,  WilL''    This^  written  ont  in  a  very  short  period 
and  pleading  that  he  and  he  only  had  weight  of  time,  not  exceeding  5  months,  was  pnbMed 
enough  hj  his  representations  in  Qreat  Britain  in  1764i    While  he  was  engaged  in  preparation 
to  stop  the  illiberal  oppression  of  Preebyteiiana  for  this  work,  Aaron  Burr,  the  prendent  of  the 
hy  the  governors  of  the  Old  Dominion.     But  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  ^rmcetoo,  i^to  a 
neither  Scotland  nor  Virginia  conld  offer  him  a  three  days'   personal  acquaintance  at  Stodc- 
certain  provision ;  and  the  man  whose  intellee-  bridge,  marriM  Edwards's  third  daughter.  Dia- 
tnal  endowments  were  unequalled  in  the  limd,  tressed  and  enfeebled  by  a  half  gear's  illness, 
had  no  option  but  to  accept  a  smaU  offer  from  his  pwtial  recovery  only  sent  Imn  into  new 
the  agent  of  the  London  society  for  propagating  fieldeiand  he  eoxnpleted  a  dissertation  on  "  God's 
the  gospel  to  become  a  missionary  to  the  rem-  Last  End  in  the  Creation  of  the  World,"  ivhieh 
nant  of  Housatonnuck  Indians  at  Stockbridge.  is  a  picture  of  his  own  character,  reaBoning, 
The  handful  of  white  settlers  that  had  gathered  and  mind.    He  also  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the 
round  the  tribe  also  adced  him  to  become  Uieir  '^  Nature  of  True  Virtue,"  in  which  he  embodied 
pastor.    The  trifling  income  thus  obtained  was  the  convictions  that  he  had  formed  in  youth, 
slightly  improved  by  the  delicate  huidiwork  of  and  had  carried  with  him  through  life,  as  the 
lus  wife  and  daushters,  which  was  forwarded  to  venr  centre  and  heart  of  his  religious  experience 
Boston  to  4>e  sold.    It  w^  apparently  hiurd  that  and  his  philosophical  reflecUons*    One  essay 
so  wise  and  great  a  man^ocud  have  so  limited  more  belongs  to  tnis  period,  in  which  he  touched 
a  sphere  of  duty;  but  in  truth  his  sphere  was  none  but  the  highest  and  most  momentous  sub- 
enlarged  by  his  removal,  and  now  embraced  the  j^cts :  it  is  the  discourse  on  '^Original  8in." 
whole  English  world.    A  mind  like  his  yearned  JBut  the  more  he  accomplished  the  more  he 
for  intimate  intercourse  with  its  kind ;  at  North*  longed  to  accomplish,  and  he  took  upon  his  mind 
ampton,  Edwards  was  the  centre  of  a  wide  cir-  and  his  heart  what  he  himself  saw  was  to  be 
cle  of  influence,  visited  by  many  ^ests,  con-  ''a  great  work:"  Christian  theology  in  the  form 
suited  by  many  churches ;  at  Stockbridge,  all  his  of  a  history ;  a  revision  and  completion  of  the 
preaching  to  the  Indians  was  uttered  extem-  hiitory  of  redemption  which  he  had  written  at 
pore,  without  notes,  aided  bv  an  interpreter:  Northampton;  a  history  to  be  carried  on  with 
and  when  he  was  once  established  in  a  house  of  resard  to  all  three  worlds,  heaven,  earth,  and 
his  own,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  more  leis-  heU.    The  plan  of  other  treatises  crowdea  also 
nre  for  study  than  he  had  ever  before  eojoyed.  upon  his  active  mind.    These  studies  were  in- 
The  next  6  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  un-  terrupted  by  the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  Uie 
interrupted  study.    The  narrow  apartment  that  presiaent  of  Princeton  college,  and  for  his  sao- 
formed  his  work-room  found  him  earlv,  all  the  oessor  the  trustees  of  that  institution  looked  to 
day,  and  late  at  his  desk;  he  scarcely  shared  the  wilds  on   the  frontier  of  Massachnsetta. 
the  meals  of  his  family,  except  to  ask  Heaven's  They  called  Edwards  frtmi  his  task  of  teaching 
blessing  on  them ;  and  it  is  the  tradition,  that  the  Housatonnucks  to  take  charge  of  the  oen- 
while  his  wife  and  the  children  continued  at  tral  seminary  of  the  country.    Alter  some  hea- 
their  repast,  Edwards  would  retire  to  his  pur-  itation  he  consented  to  accept  the  invitatioD, 
suits,  coming  out  only  to  return  thanks  when  repaired  to  Princeton,  kindlea  by  his  presence 
they  had  done.    The  development  of  the  views  and  his  words  the  liveliest  interest  among  the 
which  had  long  engaged  and  swallowed  up  his  students,  and  on  Feb.  16, 1758,  was  installed  as 
mind,  formed  the  chief  enterUunment  and  de-  president.    The  small  pox  was  prevailing  in  the 
light  of  his  life.  He  was  happy  in  these  employ-  neighborhood;  as  an  act  of  precaution  ne  waB 
ments.    His  method  of  study  had  ever  been  inoculated,  took  the  disease  under  a  malignant 
by  writing :  applying  himself  to  improve  each  form,  and  had  only  to  prepare  to  die.    To  his 
important  liint,  and  penning   down  hb  beet  wife,  who  was  aba^t,  he  sent  his  kindest  love  ; 
thoughts  on  innumerable  sutgects,  for  his  own  recalled  the  uncommon  union  which  had  so 
benefit.    But  now  in  his  absolute  retirement,  long  subsisted  between  them,  and  trusted  th&t 
like  a  father  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  his  as  their  union  had  been  spiritual  in  ita  na- 
thought  was  for  his  fellow  men  in  the  world,  ture,  it  would  continue  for  even    '^  Trust   iii 
and  his  sense  of  duty  cheered  him  on  to  un*  God,  and  ye  need  not  fear,"  were  his  Istst 
dertake  for  his  country  and  the  world  a  refu-  words;  and  then,  84  days  after  his  installation 
tation  of  opinions  which,  as  he  believed,  were  as  president,  at  the  early  age  of  54,  all  of  him 
false  in  themselves,  though  they  were  brought  that  was  mortal  calmly  and  wiUiout  a  straggle 
forward  with  an  air  of  triumph  as  the  achieve-  feU  asleep.    He  was  buried  at  I^nceton  witH 
ment  of  sitperior  liberality  and  discernment,  every  tribute  that  reverence  for  his  genius  an<l 
The  main  pomt  in  the  discussion  between  Armin-  piety  could  offer.    His  'irife  was  not  Ions  dl- 
ians  and  Galvinists  first  en^ed  him.  The  topic  videa  from  him ;  his  daughter  soon  joined  her 
had  been  carefully  considered  by  him  from  husband,  who  had  preceded  them  all :  so  that 
the  time  he  was  16  years  old,  and  he  had  kept  in  a  week  and  a  year  the  4  mves  of  Edwards, 
minutes  of  his  thoughts  during  the  intervening  his  wife,  his  son-in-law,  and  nis  daughter,  ^wei^e 
period ;  it  was  therefore  with  a  perfect  mastery  added  to  the  burial  place  of  Princeton. — In  con* 
of  the  6ul)ject  that  he  made  it  his  first  object  sidering  tiie  writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  tlto 
in  his  seclusion  to  finish  and  bring  before  the  first  thhig  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  his  childlike^ 
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ameen^  nnqnestioning  aoeeptance  of  the  tratli  never  proposes  as  a  problem  the  contnidictory 
of  erery  word  in  the  Holj  Scriptorea,  of  every  question,  if  wilUngness  to  be  damned  most  pre- 
event  recorded  there,  of  every  miracle  and  cede  hope  of  salvation;  he  moves  in  the  real 
erery  prophecy ;  the  actual  fall  of  man,  the  in-  world  among  his  fellow  men,  and  brings  tiieology 
carnation,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  down  from  the  dim  clouds  of  speculation  to  the 
Ohriat    The  next  is,  the  intensity  of  his  attach-  business  and  the  bosoms  of  the  universal  people, 
nent  to  the  system  of  Calvinism  as  opposed  to  — ^It  is  one  of  the  strangest  misconceptions  that 
that  of  Arminianism;  he  declares  it  nimself  has  ever  been  uttered  about  Edwards,  that 
everywhere;  If  in  any  thing  he  departed  from  he  drew  his  philosophy  from  Locke.    In  tJie 
its  essential  principles,  it  was  done  without  his  dismal  want  of  books,  the  essay  of  Locke  was 
eonadonsness,  and  therefore,  according  to  every  the  work  which  trained  him  to  philosophical 
role  of  interpretation,  his  words  are  never  to  be  meditation ;  but  his  system  was  at  its  founda- 
foroed  into  an  antagonism  to  the  reformed  con-  tion,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  its  superstruc- 
feaaions  of  faith.    These  noints  beins  premised,  ture,  the  very  opposite  of  the  theory  of  Locke. — 
the  characteristics  of  all  tnat  Edwards  has  writ-  On  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  the  views 
ten  are  threefold.    He  looks  always  to  establish  of  Edwards  accord  with  those  of  Leibnitz, 
the  reasonableness  of  his  views.    The  doctrine  which  in  the  present  day  have  been  in  some 
of  a  divine  incarnation,  for  example,  approves  measure  popularized  by  Oousin.    The  doctrine 
itself  as  he  thought,  to  human  reason;  and  he  that  all  truth  is  derived  from  sensation  and 
dies  in  proof  of  this  the  authority  of  Greeks  reflection  he  discards  as  *'  a  low,   miserable- 
SLnd  Bomaaa,  the  most  philosophical  nations  of  notion  of  spiritual  sense.^    *^  A  clear  appre- 
the  world.    He  even  refers  to  the  animamun^i  hension  of  things  spiritual  ^^  he  calls  by  the 
of  Blount  and  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.    He  name  of  ^^Hght,"  ana  attributes  it  not  to  *'  the 
9oof&  at  the  pretensions  of  greater  hberalify  put  external  senses,^'  not  to  *^  the  inferior  powers,'^ 
fbrwird  by  uie  Arminians,  and  puts  reason  and  but  to  ^*  a  new  principle,^^  "  the  divine  nature 
common  sense  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy.  In  this  in  the  soul."    *^  It  is  some  excellent  communi- 
battle^  be  was  in  Europe  preceded  by  LeibnitzL  cation  from  the  divine  beauty  and  ^lor^."    **  It 
with  whose  works  he  was  not  acquainted,  and  is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  gives  faith  in  him," 
was  flawed  by  Leesing  and  E[ant,  who  were  at  were  the  words  of  his  sermon  at  the  Boston 
an  times  ready  to  defend  the  sternest  doctrines  of  lecture  in  1781 ;  and  3  years  later  he  enforced 
orthodoxy,  election,  free  grace,  and  eternal  pun-  at  large  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  reason,  that  **  a 
iahment,  and  especially  the  Trinity.    "There  is,"  divine  supernatural  light  is  imme^tely  im- 
sayshe,  ^no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic  parted  to  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  There 
truth  should  be  at  all  concealed  from  men,  no  and  elsewhere  he  teaches  that  knowledge  of 
danger  in  contem^tion  and  profound  discovery  spiritual  truth  cannot  be  derived  from  "  second 
in  these  things.    The  truth  is  extremely  needful  causes,"  from  the  senses,  from  flesh  and  blood; 
to  be  known ;  and  the  more  clearly  and  perfectly  that  it  is  a  wisdom  not  earthly  or  sensual  or 
the  real  fitct  is  known,  and  the  more  constantly  natural,  but  descending  from  above ;.  that  it  is 
it  ia  kept  in  view,  the  better.    The  clear  and  fnU  "  nearly  related  to  a  participation  of  the  De- 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  the  true  system  of  ity ;"  that  it  is  "  a  kind  of  emanation  of  God*8 
the  nniverse  will  greatly  establish  the  doctrines  beauty ;"  that  "  it  is  the  image  and  participa- 
which  teach  the  true  Christian  scheme  of  divine  tion  of  God's  own  knowledge  of  himself;"  that 
fldmmlatration  in  the  city  of  God."    Least  of  aJl  '*  it  is  beyond  man^s  power  to  obtain  this  knowl- 
voold  Edwards  give  up  the  individual  right  of  edge  and  light  by  the  mere  strength  of  natural 
freeinqoiry,  forhesays:  '*  He  who  believes  prin-  reason,"  and  by  natural  reason  he  means  the 
dpkabecaAiseonr  forefathers  aflirm  them,  makes  understanding  as  it  deals  with  knowledge  ao- 
iools  of  them;  and  it  would  be  no  humility,  quired  through  the  senses;  in  a  word,  that  **to 
hot  baseness  of  spirit,  for  ns  to  judge  ourselves  see  spiritual  things  depends  on  the  sense  of  the 
incapable  of  examining  principles  which  have  heart."    The  term  is  not  well  chosen ;  but  by 
b^m  banded  down  to  us."    In  harmony  with  sense  of  the  heart  he  means  what  later  philoso- 
thia  principle,  and  indeed  as  a  necessary  conse-  phers  mean  by  intuitive  reason ;  and  by  "  spirit- 
qaeooe  of  it,  his  teachings  aHL  bear  the  marks  of  ual  understanding,"  that  higher  faculty  which 
naiveraBlity.    He  knows  no  scheme  of  Chris-  reaches  at  truth  which  is  not  received  by  the 
tiamty  that  is  the  fruit  of  time ;  tJie  Logos  took  senses,  "  and  could  be  produced  by  no  exalting, 
caanael  with  the  Father ;  the  divine  administra-  varying,  or  compoundmg  of  that  kind  of  per- 
tion  of  irbich  he  desired  to  unfold  the  character  ceptions  or  sensations  which  the  mind  had  be- 
began  from  eternity  and  reached  forward  to  eter-  fore."    In  like  manner  he  finds  the  idea  of 
nity.     The  third  great  characteristic  of  hb  mind  causality  "  implanted  by  God  in  the  minds  of 
13  its  practical  character.  His  system  basin  view  all  mankind."    And  generally,  "  there  is  aA  in- 
life  and  action ;  he  puts  aside  all  merely  specula-  finite  foxmtain  of  light  and  knowledge,  and  light 
live  qpaiestions,  and  while  he  discusses  the  great-  shines  forth  in  beams  of  communicated  knowl- 
e^  t^icB  Uiat  can  engage  the  mind  of  man,  he  edge."     "  The  Spirit  bears  witness^  with  our 
iLever  Oeats  them  but  b^anse  of  his  overwhelm-  spirits."    *^  There  is  some  new  sensation  or  per- 
txuf  oonadotisaeea  of  their  important  bearing  on  ception  of  the  mind ;"  "  a  new  simple  idea." 
coDdnct  and  noorals.  He  never  involves  himself  As  a  consequence,  the  contrast  of  Edwards  with 
in  gablipsarian  or  snpralapsarian  subtleties;  he  Locke  and  those  who  came  after  him  appears 
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equally  in  the  different  manner  in  which  they  lent^  and  tmlj  divine  elory  shining  in  it,  which 
sought  to  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity,  is  altogether  aistinguiaoing,  evidential,  and  oon- 
The  disciples  of  Lockers  philosophy  cling  to  the  vincing.    So  that  they  may  truly  he  said  to 
historical  evidence  from  miracles  as  the  Drinci-  have  seen  God  in  it^  and  to  have  seen  that  it 
nal  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  indeed  divine;  ana  so  can  speak  in  tiie  style 
Not  so  Edwards.    There  have  been  '*  lying  of  witnesses.    The  gospel  of  the  blessed  God 
miracles,"  and  Satan  can  impress  the  mind  with  does  not  go  abroad  a  begging  for  its  evidence 
outward  representations ;  therefore  Edwards  so  much  as  some  think ;  it  has  its  highest  and 
laid  down  the  principle  broadly :  **  No  particu-  most  proper  evidence  in  itself." — ^The  theory 
lar  sort  of  outward  representations  can  be  any  of  Edwards  respecting  providence  correspond* 
evidence  of  a  divine  power."    He  scorned  to  ed  with  that  of  Leibnitz,  and  varied  from  that 
.  make  history  the  proof  of  Christianity ;  for  of  the  school  of  Locke,  which  Leibnitz  so 
thus  men  might  be  ^*  very  much  of  an  opinion  pointedly  condemned.    To  Edwards  the  laws 
that  it  was  true,"  but  not  have  ^^  knowledge"  of  nature  were  not  established  and  left  to  them- 
of  its  truth.    '^Unless  men  may  come  to  area-  selves,  but  were  the  methods  according  to 
sonable,  solid  persuasion  and  conviction  of  the  which  God  continued  his  *^  immediate  mflu- 
truth  of  the  gospel,  by  the  internal  evidences  enoe."   "  God  does  by  his  immediate  power  up- 
of  it,  by  a  sight  of  its  glory,  it  is  impossible  that  hold  every  created  substance  in  being."  ^^  Their 
those  who  are  illiterate  and  unacquain|;ed  with  existence  in  each  successive  moment  is  the  ef- 
history  should  have  any  thorough  and  effectual  feet  of  his  immediate  asency,  will,  and  power." 
conviction  of  it  at  all.    To  have  a  conviction,  "  His  preserving  created  things  in  being  is  equiv- 
clear  and  evident  and  assuring,  the  evidence  they  olent  to  a  continued  creation." — ^To  express  the 
can  have  from  history  cannot  be  sufficient,  but  intensity  of  his  faith  in  the  absolute  sovereignty 
endless  doubts  and  scruples  will  remain.  If  men  of  God,  Edwards  never  could  find  wonds  of 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  heathenism  must  sufficient  force.  Not  Calvin  himself  could  adopt 
wait  for  a  clear  and  certain  conviction  of  the  the  doctrine  more  completely  and  unreservedly, 
truth  of  Christianity  until  they  have  learning  The  presence  of  moral  evil,  the.  depravity  of 
and  acquaintance  with  the  histories  of  politer  human  nature,  he  considered  from  two  points 
nations  enough  to  see  clearly  the  force  of  such  of  view.  He  raised  his  mind  to  the  oontempla- 
kind  of  arguments,  it  will  moke  the  evidence  of  tion  of  God  as  the  Creator,  and  had  tiien  no 
the  gospel  among  them  immensely  cumbersome,  theory  to  offer  for  man^s  depravity  but  the  di- 
and  will  Sender  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  vine  will.    He  never  presumed  to  ask  Almighty 
among  them  infinitely  difficult.    It  is  unreason-  God  why  it  was  so.    To  him  it  was  an  ultimato 
able  to  suppose  that  God  has  provided  for  his  fact,  the  evident  act  of  infinite  power ;  he  never 
people  no  more  than  probable  evidences  of  the  undertook  to  arraign  God  at  the  bar  of  human 
trutn  of  the  gospel.    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  reason,  and  plead  oefore  men  for  a  verdict  of 
that  God  would  sive  the  greatest  evidence  of  acquittal  for  the  Almighty.    But  to  those  who 
those  things  which  are  greatest,  and  the  truth  of  questioned  this  absolute  sovereignty,  and  re- 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us.    But  Jected  it  as  a  doctrine  full  of  horror,  he  made 
it  is  certain  that  such  an  assuraince  is  not  to  be  a  twofold  answer,  not  as  finding  excuses  for  the 
attained,  by  the  greater  part  of  them  who  live  Creator,  but  subjectively  as  shutting  the  mouth 
under  the  gospd,  by  arguments  fetched  from  of  cavillers :  first,  that  man^s  depravity  is  on 
ancient  traditions,  histories,  and  monuments,  unouestionable  fact;  that  through  the  medium 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  of  Lis  senses  and  merely  animal  organization 
one  in  an  hundred  of  those  who  have  been  sin-  man  can  attain  to  no  knowledge  of  God  and  no 
cere  Christians,  and  have  hod  a  heart  to  sell  all  spiritual  perfection ;   and  those  who  cannot 
for  Christ,  have  come  by  their  conviction  of  solve  the  uifficulty  must  get  over  it  by  acknowl- 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  this  way.    Many  of  edging  the  weakness  and  scantiness  of  their 
them  lived  and  died  in  times  wherein  those  understandings.    Secondly,  Edwards  also  set 
arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  forth  the  unity  of  the  race ;  its  common  oonsti- 
antiquity  and  history  had  been  but  very  imper-  tution  as  branches  from  one  root,  forming  one 
fectly  handled.    And  indeed  it  is  but  very  lately  complex  person,  one  moral  whole:   **Adain 
tiiat  these  ai^g[uments  have  been  set  in  a  clear  and  his  posterity  were  one;"  which  is  also  the 
and  convincing  light,  even  by  learned  men  view  of  Augustine  and  Calvin,  the  faithful 
themselves,    ibid  since  it  has  been  done,  there  interpreters  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.   This  view  also 
never  were  fewer  thorough  believers  among  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  true  re-  morals. — ^The  momentous  question  of  man^s  re- 
ligion ;  infidelity  never  prevailed  so  much  in  lation  to  moral  evil,  and  the  way  of  his  escape 
any  «ge  as  in  this,  wherem  these  arguments  ore  from  it,  formed  one  of  the  chief  obiects  of  Sd- 
handled  to  the  greatest  advantage.    The  true  wards^s  thoughts  during  his  whole  life.    "  Men 
martyrs,  as  the  very  name  of  mM^yrs  or  wit-  in  a  very  proper  sense  may  be  said  to  have 
nesses  implies,  are  witnesses  who  con  and  do  power  to  abstidn  fr^m  sin,  because  it  depends 
testify  that  they  have  seen  the  truth  of  the  on  the  will ;"  and  if  they  will  not^  the  defect 
thing  they  assert,  having  hod  the  eyes  of  their  is  in  themselves.   A  mon^s  evil  din>o6ition  may 
minds  enlightened  to  see  divinity  in  the  gospel,  be  as  strong  and  immovable  as  the  bars  of  a 
or  to  behold  that  unparalleled,  ineffi&bly  excel-  castle.    The  law  of  cansali^  extends  to  exery 
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acttoiL    labertj  eossists  in  tlie  power  of  doing  is  truth  to  be  found  bnt  in  tbe  world  that  God 
what  one  wills;  and  the  power  of  willing  be-  created,  and  in  the  Being  of  beinsti  himself  f 
longs  to  the  man  or  the  souL    The  cause  of  an  Does  it  rest  on  sympathy  f    Bnt  noUiing  so  oer« 
action  is  complex.    The  Tolition  follows  the  tainly  and  nniversally  commands  sympathy  as 
greatest  seeming  good;  and  what  shall  seem  to  a  spirit  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  whole  sys- 
a  man  the  greatest  good  depends  on  the  state  tem  of  God^s  providence.    The  love  to  nniver-^ 
of  bis  sonl.    Liberty  is  to  m  sought  for,  not  in  sal  Being  includes  all  being,  each  in  its  degree, 
the  act^  but  in  the  man ;  and  if  a  depraved  na-  according  to  its  amount  of  existence ;  active 
tore  is  to  abstain  from  sin,  it  can  only  be  effected  love  for  Uie  good  of  the  world  of  mankind  before 
by  a  change  of  heart.    This  theory  Edwards  the  love  of  country,  of  country  before  that  of  a 
asserted  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  universal  single  city,  of  a  city  before  a  family,  of  the  &mily 
eznerience,  and  by  a  most  thorough,  complete,  before  the  individual,  of  the  individual  only  in 
ana  unanswerable  analysis  of  the  complex  cause  subordination  to  the  great  system  of  the  whole, 
of  action.    All  the  while  that  he  was  engaged  The  theory  is  direcUy  at  war  with  the  system  of 
in  this  most  severe  demonstration,  the  seem-  self-love  as  the  founaation  of  moral  order,  or  a 
in^y  stem  doctrine  appear^  to  him  as  invol  v-  respect  to  happiness  as  the  only  good ;  for  where 
ing  man^sttignity  and  worth,  and  his  abstruse  self-love  is  made  the  root,  it  grows  to  beinordi- 
reasonii^  was  answered  by  a  flood  of  perfect  nate,  and  is  at  war  with  the  being  of  the  whole, 
melody  in  his  heart. — ^From  the  consideration  But  every  man,  into  whatever  career  of  enter- 
of  the  will,  the  tranration  is  natural  to  the  prise  he  goes,  may  take  Edwards  alouff  with  him 
theory  of  virtue ;  and  Edwards  finds  it  to  con-  m  all  his  course  of  prosperity,  if  he  wOl  but  seek 
ast  in  kve — ^not  in  love  as  resting  complacently  that  alone  which  is  in  harmoi^  with  the  greatest 
on  its  objects,  but  in  love  as  the  ruling  motive  good,  and  keep  every  passion  and  indination 
of  the  will;  love  in  action,  benevolence.    A  subordinate  to  the  divme  wilL    Least  of  all 
knowledge  of  divine  things  comes  from  the  would  Edwards,  whose  whole  theory  is  one  of 
divine  in  man;  as  justification  comes  of  fluth,  love,  weaken  the  bonds  of  family  affection; 
BO  virtue  has  its  perennial  spring  within  the  only  the  love  of  wife  or  husband,  parent  or 
souL    And  this  love  is  not  for  self;  the  doc-  child,  must  not  be  the  paramount  motive :  the 
trineof  Edwards  is  the  intensest  protest  against  wife  must  cheer  her  husband  to  do  his  duty, 
the  theory  of  selMovo.    He,  raises  the  soul  even  though  he  is  called  upon  to  become  a  mar* 
to  tho  highest  point  of  contemplation,  takes  tyr :  the  father  may  bless  his  son,  who  goes 
it  as  it  were  to  be  present  at  creation,  and  bids  forth  to  battle  for  his  country's  freedom,  or  as 
it  love  actively  all  that  is,  universal  bmng,  the  a  missionary  defies  the  danser  of  forei^  climes 
aQ-oomprehendinff  entity  of  God;  so  that  the  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  or  pure  religion.    On 
virtuons  man,  with  holy  love  sanctifying  his  wilL  Edwards  himself  the  effect  of  this  theorv  is  ap- 
is sent  forth  Joyously  for  action,  action,  and  parent  in  awonderftil  tenderness  toward  every 
still  for  action,  as  God's  own  soldier  and  servant,  thing,  a  compassion  for  human  frailties,  a  can- 
Thus  virtue  includes  right  reason,  holiest  love,  dor  of  jud^^ent  that  mirrored  the  purity  of  hia 
and  action ;  a  rational  motive,  warmed  by  love,  souL    Y  iewed  in  Ais  light,  the  doctrine  of  the 
and  bearing  fruits' of  righteousness.    The  view  oneness  of  the  race,  whion  Edwards  asserted 
is  not  an  eccentric  one  in  Edwards's  system ;  with  greater  clearness  and  force  than  the  mod- 
it  lies  at  its  heart.    It  appears  in  his  college  em  sdiool  of  philosophers  who  have  so  much 
manuscripts ;  it  colors  a  half  dozen  of  the  resolu-  to  say  of  the  so  UdariU  of  humanity,  gains  new 
tions  which  he  formed  at  20;  it  runs  through  significance,  as  may  be  seen,  not  altogether  with- 
hia  treatise  on  the  affections;  it  reappears  in  out  excesses,  in  the  writings  of  his  followers. — 
his  easay  on  the  end  of  God  in  creation.    It  The  ethical  theory  of  Edwards  is  cosmical ;  no 
must  be  accepted,  or  Edwards  himself  can-  one  was  ever  more  so.   His  manner  of  contem- 
not  be  accepted.    It  enters  too  deeply  into  a^  platins  the  universe  was  also  cosndoal.^  It  em- 
that  he  has  written  to  be  set  aside  as  no  essen-  braced  more  than  the  whole  course  of  time,  and 
tial  part  of  htm,  and  must  be  explained  and  de-  all  as  one  work ;  universal  history  resting  on 
vdoped  in  connection  with  the  sum  of  all  his  the  principle  of  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
doctrines.    The  test  of  a  theory  is  that  it  em-  decreed  from  all  etemity ;  a  histoiy  of  the  grad- 
braces  and  absorbs  all  that  is  good  and  true  in  ual  progress  and  advancement  of  the  aace 
other  theories  on  the  same  subject ;  the  rod  of  through  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Word  and  its 
the  true  prophet  swallows  up  all  the  rods  of  his  ever  approaching  triumph  over  all  its  enemies, 
opposers.    Does  virtue  imply  the  love  of  Gk>d  Events  seem  confhsed  Uke  the  work  of  an  ar- 
withallthesoul?  This  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  chitect,  who  employs  many  hands  in  many 
Edwards;  for  God  Is  the  Being  of  beings,  *^  in  ef-  kinds  of  labor  at  once ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
feet,  Being  in  generaL"  Does  it  consist  in  respect  design  removes  all  appearance  of  oonfbsion; 
for  the  moral  fitness  of  things  ?    That  moral  fit-  and  so  the  design  of  the  Divine  Word  in  redemp- 
neas  fiea  impressed  on  the  universe  which  per-  tion  gives  unityto  the  history  of  all  the  nations 
feet  moral  power  has  created.  Does  it  consist  in  of  the  earth.    The  development  of  this  idea  em- 
tbe  avoiding  extremes  t    The  universe  of  being  ployed  the  latest  thoughts  of  Edwards.    He 
la  moderated  by  the  divine  law,  and  is  ever  j^v-  left  his  work  unfinished ;  but  the  sketch  shows 
ing   the  lesson  of  just  order  and  proportion,  how  completely  he  considered  universal  history 
Does  it  ooofliat  in  regard  to  truth!  Andwheve  as  Uie  record  of  God's  providenoe,  and  the  oea- 
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taries  as  a  pro^resBiye  series;  tamxilts  and  rev-  nonrislied  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  liberty ; 

olntions  foUowing  one  another  from  age  to  age,  and  in  the  free,  peaceful,  and  happy  homes  of 

only  to  bring  forth  truth  and  holiness,  so  *^  that  the  New  ^gland  yeomanry,  it  yielded  the  just- 

all  things  should  be  shaken  until  that  comes  ly  due  precedence  to  that  principle  of  active 

which  is  true  and  right,  and  agreeable  to  the  ^'lov^  which  is  the  comprehension  of  all  true 

mind  of  God,  which  cannot  be  shaken,''  and  Tic-  virtue."    The  great  representative  of  this  pe- 

tory  be  brought  to  pass  by  *'  a  gradual  progress,"  nod  of  transition  is  Jonathan  Edwards.    !New 

"very  swifUJ^  yet  gradually."     Every  error  England  and  New  Jersey,  in  the  age  follow- 

of  opinion  and  superstition  must  be  abolished,  ing  Edwards,  applied  more  thought  to  the  sub- 

**Well  may  we  admire^"  says  Edwards,  "the  ject  of  religious  philosophy  and  systematic 

greatness  of  this  buildmg  of  God,  which  he  peology  than  the  same  amount  of  population 
nilds  up  age  after  age."  "All the  revolutions  m  any  other  part  of  the  world;  and  his  in- 
in  the  worM  are  the  sum  of  God's  works  of  fluence  is  discernible  on  every  leading  mind, 
providence."  " The  work  of  the  new  creation  BeUamy  and  Hopkins  were  his  pupils;  I) wight 
is  more  excellent  than  the  old;  so  it  ever  is:  was  his  expositor;  8malley,  Emmons,  and  many 
when  one  thing  is  removed  by  God  to  make  others  were  his  followers;  ^roug^  Hopkins  his 
way  for  another,  the  new  excels  the  old."  "  The  influence  reached  Kirkland,  and  assist^  to  mould 
events  of  providence  seen  in  this  light  appear  the  character  of  Channing.  Edwuros  sums  up 
an  orderly  series  of  events,  wisely  directed  in  the  old  theology  of  New  E^andL  and  is  the 
excellent  harmony  and  consistence,  tending  all  fountain  head  of  the  new.  l^e  toils  of  a  cen- 
to one  end.  The  wheels  of  providence  are  not  tury  turned  the  wilderness,  to  which  men  had 
turned  round  by  blind  chance,  but  they  are  i\ill  been  driven  for  liberty  to  say  their  prayers,  into 
of  eyes  roxmd  about,  as  Ezekiel  represents,  and  a  garden  of  plenty,  peace^  and  joyous  activity ; 
they  are  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d;  where  he  that  will  trace  thQ  corresponding  transition 
the  Spirit  goes  they  go;  and  all  God's  works  ofCalvinism  from  ahaughty  self-assertion  of  the 
of  providence  through  all  a^  meet  in  one  at  doctrine  of  election  against  the  pride  of  oppres- 
lasL  as  so  many  lines  meet  in  one  centre.  It  is  sion  to  its  adoption  oi  love  as  the  central  point 
witn  God's  work  of  providence  as  it  is  with  his  of  its  view  of  creation  and  the  duty  of  the  ore- 
work  of  creation:  it  is  but  one  work — one  reg^  ated ;  he  that  will  know  the  workings  of  the 
nlar  scheme.    There  are  many  stones,  many  mind  of  New  England  in  the  middle  of  the  last 

Sieces  of  timber,  but  all  are  so  joined  and  fitlv  century,  and  the  throbbings  of  its  heart,  must 

ramed  together  that  they  make  but  one  build-  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Jona- 

in^;  they  have  all  but  one  foundation,  and  are  than  Edwards. — ^There  are  several  lives  of  Jon- 

nmted  at  last  in  one  top  stone.    God's  provi-  athan  Edwards;  the  most  interesting  Ib  that  by 

dence  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  a  large  Hopkins,  who  was  his  ]jupil ;  the  fuuest  is  thi^ 

and  long  river  having  innumerable  branches,  by  Sereno  Edwards  Dwignt.    There  have  been 

beginning  in  different  regions,  and  at  a  great  two  editions  of  his  worlb  in  inland,  one  in  8 

distance  one  from  another,  and  all  conspiring  to  vols.  8vo.  and  one  in  2  compact  volumes.    The 

one  common  issue." — ^The  sum  of  the  whole  is  American  editions  are  to  be  preferred.    One 

that  Edwards  makes  a  taming  point  in  the  in-  was  published  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  edited  by 

tellectual,  or,  as  he  perhaps  would  have  called  Samuel  Austin,  in  1809,  in  8  volumes.  The  New 

it,  the  spiritual  history  of  New  England.  Calvin  York  edition  is  by  Sereno  E.  D  wisht,  in  10  vols, 

had  risen  up  to  battle  a^^ainst  medisval  su^r-  8vo.,  of  which  the  first  contains  we  life.   There 

Btitions  andT  medieval  aristocracies ;  a  plebeian,  is  also  a  later  and  convenient  New  York  stereo- 

or  to  use  his  own  word,  ^^  homuneulus^"  intro-  type  edition  in  4  volumes,  of  which  there  have 

ducing  thorough  republican  reform ;  for  outward  been  numerous  impressions, 

penance  substituting  purity  of  heart;  for  hier-  EDWARDS,  Jonathan,  DJ>.,  president  of 

arohy  andlaity,  the  e^ualiU^  of  believers.  Setting  Union  college,  Schenectady,  son  of  the  preced- 

himself  up  over  agunst  the  privileged  classes,  ing,  and  like  him  distinguished  as  a  metaphy- 

he,  with  a  loftier  pride  than  tneirs,  revealed  the  sician  and  theologian^  bom  in  Northampton, 

power  of  a  yet  higher  order  of  nobility,  not  Hass.,May  26, 1745,  died  in  Schenectady,  N.Y., 

of  a  registered  ancestry  of  16  generations,  but  Aug,  1, 1801.  At  the  age  of  6  years  he  went  with, 

one  absolutely  spotless  in  its  escutcheon,  pre-  the  family  of  his  parents  to  Stockbridge,  where 

ordained  in  the  council  chamber  of  eternity,  there  was  but  one  school  and  that  common  to 

But  here  in  the  forests  of  America  there  was  the  children  of  both  the  Indians  and  white  in- 

no  danger  of  exile,  imprisonment,  and  fire :  there  habitants,  of  the  latter  of  whom  there  were  so 

were  no  persecutions  to  defy,  no  oppressive  au-  few  that  he  was  in  danger  of  forsetting  the 

thority  to  combat    The  time  was  come  when  English  tongue.     He  so  thoroughly  learned 

two  other  of  the  original  compNonent  elements  the  language  of  the  Stockbridge  Vidians,  that» 

of  Oalvinism  should  receive  their  development,  as  he  tells  usw  all  his  thoughts  ran  in  their 

The  ffuth  condensed  in  the  symbols  of  Oalvin-  dialect ;  and  tnough  its  pronunciation  was  ex- 

ism  demanded  to  be  subjected  to  free  inquiry,  tremely  difficult,  the  natives  acknowledged  that 

and,  without  *'  dodging,  shuffling,  hiding,  or  he  had  acquired  it  perfecUy,  which,  they  said, 

turning  the  back,"  to  be  shown  to  be  in  nar-  had  never  before  been  done  by  any  Anglo- 

monj  with  reafon  and  common  sense.    Pre-  American.    This  knowledge  of  their  language 

destination  ceased  to  be  the  doctrine  that  best  he  retiuned  through  life,  and  in  later  years  pub- 
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lished  bis  celebrated  treatise  on  the  sulject,  his  second  degree,  he  delivered  an  oration,  in 
which  led  Humboldt  to  say  that  if  he  had  not  which  he  attackea  the  existing  la^r  by  which 
been  the  greatest  theologian,  he  would  have  the  eldest  son  received  a  double  portion  of  the 
been  the  greatest  philologist  of  his  age.    In  his  estate  of  the  father,  if  the  latter  died  intestate. 
10th  year  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  with  the  This  exeited  so  much  attention  throughout  the 
Rev.  Gideon  Hawley,  among  l^e  Qiz  Nations,  state,  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislar 
thiit  he  might  also  learn  their  language,  and  be-;  ture  the  obnoxious  law  was  repealed.    Having 
come  qualified  to  be  a  missionary  among  them,  studied  law  at  Litchfield,  he  settled  at  Hart* 
Herehemade  rapid  progress,  and  became  a  gen-  ford,  where  he  rose  rapidly  in  his  professioiL 
eral favorite;  but  owing  to  the  disturbances  of  and  soon  became  widely  known  as  a  profound 
the  French  war,  he  remained  but  a  few  months,  lawyer  and  distinguished  advocate.    Unremit- 
whea  he  returned  to  Stockbridge.    In  1761  he  ting  application  to  his  profession  so  impaired 
entered  the  college  at  Princeton,  K.  J.,  where  his  health  that  he  early  retired  from  public  life. 
he  was  graduated  in  1765.    After  leaving  col-  — ^Tbton,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman  and  au- 
kge  he  studied  divinity  with  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  thor,  son  of  the  preceding,  great-grandson  of  tiio 
m  1776  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gos-  first  and  grandson  of  the  second  President  Ed* 
pel   hi  1767  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  wards,  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  7, 1809. 
college  at  Princeton,  and  soon  after  accepting  He  was  graduated  at  Ysle  college  in  18S8,  and 
this  office,  which  he  held  2  years,  was  chosen  after  studying  law  in  New  York,  and  theology 
to  the  professorship  of  languages  and  logia  at  Princeton,  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Roches* 
which  h«  declined.    In  1769  he  was  ordained  ter,  N.  T.,  in  1884.    He  removed  his  pastoral 
as  pastor  of  the  church  in  White  Haven,  in  the  relations  in  1846  to  New  London,  Conn.,  his  prea- 
town  of  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  where  he  contin-  ent  residence.    In  1882  a  prize  ^acton  Sabbath 
ued  till  May  19, 1795.    Resigning  this  charge,  schools  appeared  from  his  pen,  and  he  has  from 
mainly  on  account  of  difference  in  doctrinal  that  time  contributed  constantly  and  in  various 
TWWB  between  himself  and  some  of  his  people,  forms  to  the  religious  press.    Among  his  publi- 
he  was  settled  in  1796  as  pastor  of  the  church  cations  are  an  address  delivered  sS  Williams 
m  Golebrook,  where,  in  addition  to  professional  college  in  1841,  ^titled  ^  Christianity  a  Philos* 
dntiea,  his  time  was  devoted  to  his  favorite  ophy  of  Principles;^'  a  memoir  of  the  younger 
etodiea,  and  to  an  extensive  correspondence  President  Edwards,  published  with  his  completa 
vhiehhe  had  long  carried  on  with  learned  men  works  (1842);  *' Self-Cultivation*'  (1848) ;  and 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.    In  May,  -n  memoir  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  published  with  his 
1799,  he  was  elected  president  of  Union  college,  complete  works  (1850).    He  has  edited,  beside 
and  entering  on  the  duties  of  this  office,  ne  the  works  of  the  younger  President  Edwards,  a 
gave  himself  with  unwearied  diligenoe  to  the  in-  volume  entitled  *^  Chmty  and  its  Fruits,"  firom 
Etmctlon  of  tiie  students,  and  to  all  that  might  the  MSS.  of  the  elder  IVesident  Edwards,  and 
adraneetheprosperityof  the  institution,  for  the  several  collections  designed  especially  for  do- 
Sreoiaining  years  of  his  life.  There  were  several  mestic  culture,  as  "Select  Poetry  for  Children 
remarkable  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  Dr.  Ed-  and  Touth"  (1851) ;  ^Jewels  for  the  House- 
wards  and  his  father.  They  were  similar  in  chaiv  hold"'(1852};  the  '*  World's  Laconics"  (1852); 
acter  and  atmcture  of  mind.    Both  were  early  and  "  Wonders  of  the  World  "  (1856).    Several 
distinguished  for  their  love  of  study,  and  were  of  these  books  have  passed  through  many  edi* 
totors  for  equal  periods  in  the  colleges  where  tions,  and  have  been  republished  in  England, 
they  were  respectively  educated.    Both,  after  Dr.  Edwards  has  been  a  nrequent  contributor  to 
having  been  settled  in  the  ministry,  were  dis-  the  "  Christian  Spectator ''  "  New  Englander,^ 
misBedon  account  of  their  doctrinal  opinions,  ''Biblical  Repertory,"  '* biblical  Bepository,** 
sod  were  again  settled  in  retired  places,  where  and  other  periodicaLs  of  note,  and  was  for  many 
they  had  leisure  to  prepare  and  publish  their  years  editor  of  the  **  Family  Christian  Almanac" 
VBlnable  works.    Both  were  called  from  these  EDWARDS,    Jtrsmr,  D.D.,    an  American 
Rtnationa  to  be  presidents  of  colleges,  and  both  clergyman,  bom  in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  April 
diedjriiortly  after  their  respective  inaugurations,  25,  1787,  died  at  Virginia  Springs,  July  23, 
one  m  the  55th  and  the  other  in  the  57th  year  of  1858.    He  was  graduated  at  Williams  colle^ 
his  sge,  each  having  preached  on  the  first  Sab-  in  1810,  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Andover  in 
baihcif  the  year  from  the  text:  V  This  year  thou  1812,  remove^  thence  to  the  Salem   street 
ahalt  die."     Dr.  Edwards  was  a  man  Sf  great  church,  Boston,  in  1828,  and  in  1829  resigned 
aeoteoess,  strength,  and  comprehensiveness  of  this  charge  to  oecome  secretary  of  the  Ameri* 
inteileet,  and  profoundly  skilled  in  the  philoso-  can  temperance  society,  in  the  service  of  which 
phy  of  the  human  mind.    His  complete  works,  he  was  engaged  for  7  years,  presenting  its  cause 
edited  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  his  grand-  with  great  ability  and  success,  by  lectures  and 
•on,  the  Bev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.D.,  were  pub-  addresses,  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  pre- 
llihed  in  2  vols,  at  Andover  in  1842. — Jona-  paring  the  weQ-laiown  *'  Temperance  Docu- 
TOAs  W.,  a  lawyer,  the  only  son  of  the  preced-  ments."    After  this,  he  was  for  6  years  presi- 
ing,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Ck>nn.,  Jan.  5, 1772,  died  dent  of  the  Andover  theological  seminary,  and 
to  Hartford,  April  8,  1881.    He  was  graduated  then  for  7  years  engaged  in  promoting  the  ob- 
ct  Yale  ool^ge  at  the  age  of  17,  and  was  after-  servance  of  the  Sabbath,  writing  the  '^  Sabbath 
vtfd  tutor  in  the  same  mstitntion.    On  taking  Manual,"  &c.    He  then  spent  4  years  in  pre* 
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paring  a  brief  clbinxn6lit3u7*oB  all  thd  Kev  and  Bertha  by  whose  influence  the  king  and  people 
part  of  the  Qld  Testament,  for  the  American  of  Kent  had  been  ahready  converted  to  Chris- 
tract  societj,  before  finishuig  which  he  was  tianitj.  Tet  neither  the  entreaties  of  the 
.called  from  his  earthly  labors.  Dr.  Edwards  young  queen,  the  arguments  of  the  learned 
was  the  author  of  several  valuable  tracts  on  bishop  raulinus,  nor  the  letters  and  presents  of 
moral  and  religious  subjects,  some  of  which  Pope  Boniface  v.,  could  for  a  long  time  turn 
have  had  a  wide  circulation.  Of  his  "  Temper-  him  from  the  worship  of  his  fathers.  He  con- 
anoe  Manual,"  some  200,000,  and  of  the  dif-  suited  alternately  the  priests  on  either  side,  re- 
ferent parte  of  his  "Sabbath  Manual,"  about  volved  in  solitude  Uieir  opposite  arguments, 
1,500,000  copies  have  been  published.  A  me-  assembled  the  witenagemote  for  consultetion^ 
moir  of  his  life  and  labors,  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  was  strongly  influenced  by  his  many  successes, 
Hallock,  was  published  by  the  American  tract  which  Paulinus  ascribed  to  the  favor  of  Christ, 
society  m  1856.  and  at  last  avowed  himself  a  convert,  and  was 
.   EDWAEDS,  MiLNS.    See  MiUTs-EnwiJiDS.  followed  by  his  people.    Edwin  perished  in  a 

EDWARDS,  RioHABD,  one  of  the  earliest  disastrous  battle  with  the  combined  armies  of 

English  dramatists,  bom  in  Somersetshire  in  Penda,  king  of  Mercia.  and  Ceadwalla,  kina  of 

J1523,  died  in  1566.    He  was  educated  at  Corpus  the  Britons,  who  had  raised  the  standard  of 

Ohristi  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obteined  ais-  rebellion,  and  marched  into  Yorkshire.    Pre* 

Auction   for  scholiu^ip,  and   became   under  vious  to  this  reign  the  northern  metropolitan  of 

Elizabeth  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  queen*s  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  had  been  directed  to 

ohapel,  and  had  charge  with  others  of  the  the-  fix  his  residence  at  York,  and  Paulinus,  who 

atrioal  representetions  before  the  children  there,  held  this  office,  received  from  the  king  a  house 

His  "  Damon  and  Pythias  "  was  the  first  Eng-  and  other  possessions  in  that  city, 

lish  tragedy  on  a  classical  subject^  and  was  acted  EDWY,  sumamed  the  Fair,  a  king  of  the 

before  the  queen  at  Oxford  in  1566.    Though  Anglo-Saxons,  son  of  Edmund  I.,  and  successor 

lie  was  esteemed  among  the  best  writers  of  in-  of  Edred,  bom  about  938,  ascended  the  throne 

terludes  and  rade  oomMies  of  the  time,  all  his  in  955,  died  in  959.    He  was  of  a  passionate 

Dther  dramas  are  lost    He  wrote  several  minor  character,  and  according  to  the  monks,  who  are 

poems,oneofwhich,  entitled  ^iiKmfo'um/nB^  has  the  only  historians  of  his  reign,  of  dissolute 

been  often  reprinted  in  modem  collections.  manners.    Having  on  the  day  of  his  coronation 

EDWIN,  Mng  of  Northumbria,  bom  in  686,  retired  from  the  banonet  to  the  apartment  of  a 

ascended  the  throne  in  617,  died  in  688.    He  young  princess  namea  Elgiva,  he  was  violently 

was  but  8  years  old  when  at  the  death  of  his  teken  back  to  the  toble  by  St.  Dunstan.    The 

father  the  tlu'one  was  usurped  by  Edilfrid,  and  afiront  was  one  not  to  be  forgiven,  and  Dunstan 

he  himself  was  placed  by  his  friends  under  the  was  banished  from  the  kingdom.    Archbishop 

protection  of  Cadvan  of  North  Wales.     The  Odo,  however,  broke  with  an  armed  force  into 

British  prince  was  assailed  by  the  Northum-  the  viUa  where  Elgiva  resided,  defaced  the 

brian,  and  the  two  armies  met  in  the  vicinity  beauty  of  that  lady  with  brands,  and  exiled 

of  Chester.    Victory  decided  for  Edilfrid,  and  her  to  Ireland.    She  subsequently  retumed  to 

A  body  of  monks  who  had  stetioned  them-  England,  where  she  suffered  hamstringing  and 

selves  on  a  neighboring  hill  to  deprecate  the  died.   It  is  in  dispute  among  historians  whether 

success  of  the  invader  were  put  to  the  sword,  Elgiva,  who  was  within  the  prohibited  degrees 

and  the  great  monastery  of  Bangor,  contain-  of  consanguinity,  was  the  wife  or  mistress  of 

ing  2,100  monks,  was  demolished.  Edwin  then  Edwy.    The  English  favored  the  ecclesiastics 

wandered  through  the  different  principalities  rather  than  the  king,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out 

of  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  till  ne  found  an  under  Edgar,  a  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  who 

asylum  at  the  court  of  Redwald,  king  of  the  was  chosen  king  by  the  Mercians.    Edwy  was 

East  Angles.    Redwald  made  war.  on  Edilfrid ;  obliged  to  flee  beyond  the  Thames,  and  the  civil 

the  armies  met  in  617  on  the  banks  of  the  IdeL  war  was  ended  in  957  by  a  general  meeting  of 

in  Nottinghamshire ;  Edilfrid  was  defeated  and  the  thanes,   who  determined  that  that  river 

alain,  and  Edwin  without  further  opposition  should  be  a  boundary  between  the  dominions 

ascended  the  throne.    The  martial  genius  of  of  the  two  brothers.    Edwy  govemed  his  por- 

Edwin  raised  Northumbria   to   preeminence  tion,  which  consisted  of  Wessex  and  Kent,  in 

among  the  Anglo-Saxon  stetes.     The  islands  peace  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  subjecto  till 

of  Anglesea  and  Man  became  subject  to  his  his  death. 

authority,  all  the  princes  of  the  Britons  paid  EECEHOUT,  or  Eokhout,  Gsbbrakt  tait 

him  tribute,  and  among  the  Saxon  kings  Ead-  dsn,  a  Duteh  painter,  bom  in  Amsterdam,  Aug. 

bald  of  Kent  alone  reteined  a  nominal  inde-  19, 1621,  died  there,  Jdy  22, 1674.    Ho  was  one 

pendence.   So  inflexible  was  his  administration  of  the  pupils  of  Bembrandt,  and  in  some  meas- 

of  justice,  that  in  his  days  it  was  a  common  ure  successful  in  imiteting  his  manner,  en>e* 

saying  that  a  woman  or  child  mi^ht  opei^y  cially  in  the  early  part  of  Ms  life.    He  excelled 

oarry  everywhere  a  purse  of  gold  without  dan-  chiefly  in  painting  portraits,  and  these  as  weU  as 

ger  of  robbery.    The  chief  event  of  his  reign  his  historical  pictures  abound  in  the  best  oollee- 

was  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  tions  of  Hollioid,  while  several  of  them  are  to 

kingdom  of  Northumbria.    He  married  Edil-  be  found  in  Germany.  His  most  esteemed  work 

berga,  a  princess  of  Kent,  daughter  of  that  represente  Christ  among  the  doctors. 
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*       

EECLOO,  or  Xooloo,  a  town  of  Belgiam,  in  alive  until  wanted  for  market  in  ditches  rap- 

Uie  proYince  of  East  Flanders,  11  m.  from  plied  bj  the  tide.  In  Feb.  1858,  at  Harwich  and 
Ghent ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,887.  It  has  an  active  the  neighboring  towns  on  Oape  God,  the  princi* 
mdnfltry  and  oommeroe  ia.  woollen  fabrics,  hats,  pal  part  of  the  male  population  were  engaged 
tobacco,  and  oil,  and  is  the  most  important  gr^  m  eeling ;  tiie  fish  were  obtained  bj  speanng 
market  in  the  province.  through  the  ice ;  in  a  single  bay,  and  on  one 
£EL,  a  name  applied  to  several  malacopter-  daj,  200  men  speared  100  bushels,  or  1,200  do£^ 
OQS  fishes  of  the  fuoilies  anguiUida,  eangeridOj  en ;  such  as  were  not  consumea  in  the  town 
and  ffmrtmida^  especiallj  to  the  typical  genera  were  sent,  packed  in  ice,  to  Boston,  New  York, 
v^guiUa  (Cuv.),  conger  (Ouv.),  and  wwrmna  and  other  cities,  where  thej  were  readily  sold. 
CThnnb.}.  From  their  sxiake-like  appearance.  The  sUvery  eel  (^.af7«n^Les.)  is  silvery  gray, 
and  the  absence  of  ventral  fins  or  posterior  darker  above,  and  satiny  white  below ;  the  pec- 
limbs,  they  have  been  called  angniform  apode$;  torals  are  nearer  the  head  than  in  the  common 
they  an  have  the  body  more  or  less  elongated  species,  of  which,  however,  it  is  considered  by 
and  cylindrical,  no  ribs  in  the  skeleton,  a  C89cal  some  only  a  variety ;  it  is  taken  in  pots  in  Oc- 
stomach,  and  simple  not-{ointed  fin  rays.  In  tober,  when  it  leaves  tiie  ponds.  A  large  spe- 
the  genus  anguiuoy  to  which  the.  common  eel  cies,  caught  in  the  lakes  of  western  New  York, 
belongs,  the  scarcely  apparent  scales  are  oy-  is  the  beaked  eel  (A,  roitrata,  Les.) ;  the  snout 
doid,  narrow,  oblong,  arranged  in  groups  at  is  elongated  and  pointed ;  the  upper  parts  are 
right  angles  to  each  other,  forming  a  kind  of  olive-gray,  sometimes  slaty  blue,  and  the  lower 
Isitioe-work  under  the  cuticle ;  the  whole  skin  parts  white ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  reddish ; 
ia  soft  and  slimy,  thickly  studded  with  mucipa-  length  about  2  feet.  The  conunon  eel  of  Europe 
rous  glands  and  ducts;  the  nostrils  are  double,  (A,  aeutiro$trUj  YarreJl)  has  a  sharper  snout 
each  having  3  orifices,  the  anterior  prolonged  than  ours ;  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article 
into  a  tube,  and  the  posterior  openmg  above  of  food,  and  the  London  market  is  supplied 
the  mouth;  the  teeth  are  card-like  or  villiform  principally  from  Holland,  from  which  the  eela 
in  both  jaws,  and  a  few  on  the  anterior  part  of  are  brought  idive  in  vessels  carrying  each  from 
the  vomer ;  the  gill-opening  on  each  side  is  yeTr  15,000  to  20,000  lbs.  Eels  are  much  esteemed 
amall,  and  just  in  front  of  tiae  pectoral  fin,  which  in  other  countries,  especially,  according  to  El- 
exists  in  all  the  species;  the  aorsal fin  begins  at  lis,  in  Polynesia,  where  they  are  often  tamed 
n  considerable  distance  from  the  head,  and  be-  and  fed  until  they  attidn  an  enormous  sim 
hind  the  pectorals,  and  forms  a  continuous  fin  The  attention  of  fish  breeders  might  be  very 
with  the  caudal  and  anal;  the  lower  Jaw  is  profitably  directed  to  this  family;  they  are  nu- 
longer  than  the  upper.  There  are  about  50  merous,  prolific,  hardy,  easily  preserveid  in  salt 
species  described.  The  common  eel  of  the  fresh,  and  brackish  water,  and  will  always  find 
northern  and  middle  states  (iL  BoiUmieruu.  Le-  a  re^y  sale.  Eels  are  described  as  making  2 
aueur,  and  vulgans,  Mitch.)  is  greenish  or  olive-  migrations  annually,  f  ne  in  autumn  to  the  sea, 
brown  above,  and  vellowish  or  yellowish  white  the  other  in  spring  or  summer  from  the  sea  to 
beneath,  often  with  a  reddi^  tinge  along  the  the  rivers.  They  are  not  found  in  arctic  regions^ 
anal  fin  ;  in  a  specimen  2  feet  long,  measured  nor  in  the  rivers  of  the  extreme  north  of  Eu- 
by  Dr.  Storer,  the  short  pectorals  were  about  rope ;  even  in  temperate  regions,  at  the  ap- 
8  inches  from  the  end  of  the  snout.  The  eel  proach  of  winter,  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
inhabits  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  from  the  mud,  remaining  torpid  until  spring;  they  re- 
British  provinces  to  the  southern  states,  wher-  main  without  kkkI,  breathing  hardly  at  all,  at 
ever  it  can  find  its  favorite  muddy  bottoms  a  low  animal  temperature,  and  almost  motion- 
and  extensive  flats ;  it  prefers  shallows  near  less ;  yet  the  irritability  of  the  musculi^  fibre 
the  shore,  where  it  may  be  caught  in  great  is  very  great,  as  is  shown  by  the  restless  motions 
munbers  by  hook  and  line,  by  bobbing,  and  by  of  eels  during  thunder  storms,  and  by  their  well- 
ipearing ;  the  places  frequented  by  it  are  called  known  movements  after  the  skin  has  been  re- 
ed  grounds,  in  which  during  the  winter  th%  moved.  Though  not  possessing  the  respiratory 
tahes  bed  themselves  in  the  soft  mud  to  the  pouches  of  the  anabas(see  An  abas  Soandbns), 
depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  are  then  speared  the  eel  is  able  to  survive  a  long  time  out  of 
through  holes  cut  in  the  ice ;  the  best  time  for  water,  simply  because  the  gills  remain  moist 
catching  them  is  at  night,  by  torch-light.  Dur-  from  the  small  size  of  the  branchial  orifices  ;  by 
isc  their  passage  up  and  down  rivers  they  are  this  means  it  traverses  considerable  distances  on 
taken  in  baskets  and  pots  baited  by  fish  or  any  land,  moving  like  a  snake  through  the  grass ; 
decaying  matter.  The  eel  is  very  voracious  and  in  this  way  is  explained  the  appearance  of  eels 
quite  omnivorous ;  when  in  good  condition  it  is  in  fish  ponds  from  which  the  utmost  care  has 
a  well-flavored  fish,  though,  from  its  snake-like  been  taken  to  exclude  them,  on  account  of  their 
i^>p6arance  (and  it  is  ocJy  in  form  that  it  re-  destruction  of  the  spawn  and  young  of  more  val- 
semblea  a  snake),  most  persons  are  pr^udiced  uable  fishes ;  they  have  been  often  seen  perform- 
a^ainst  it.  The  length  varies  from  6  inches  to  ing  such  overland  journeys  at  night.  Eels  are 
3^  feet ;  in  sunmier  it  is  sometimes  seen  weigh-  found  in  frosh  water  which  has  no  communica- 
in|^  leveral  pounds.  At  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  tion  with  the  sea ;  having  a  capacious  air  blad- 
emp^fing  into  Boston  harbor  eels  are  caught  in  der,  they  are  able  to  ascend  rapidly  to  the 
netfl^  15  or  20  buahels  at  a  time,  and  are  kept  surface,  and  sometimes  swim  very  hig^  in  deep 
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water ;  thongh  bIow  of  ffrowtb,  they  attaii^  a  It  has  been  oaoffht  on  the  English  eoasti  but  it 
large  size  under  favorable  circumstances,  hav-  abounds  in  tlie  Hediterranean ;  great  nnmberB 
ing  been  caught  in  England  weighing  27  lbs.  were  consumed  by  the  ancient  Bomans,  who 
The  town  of  Ely  is  said  to  have  be^n  so  named  kept  them  in  ponds,  and  even  placed  them  aHve 
from  the  rents  having  been  formerly  pud  in  on  the  table  m  crystal  vessels  that  the  goests 
eels,  the  lords  of  the  manor  beine  annually  en-  might  admire  their  beautiAiI  colors  before  they 
titled  to  more  than  100,000  ;  iamore,  on  the  were  cook^.  Ciesar  is  said  to  have  distributed 
Bevem,  was  so  called  from  the  immense  niun-  6,000  of  these  fishes  among  his  iHends  on  the 
ber  of  these  fish  there  taken. — ^The  conger  eels  celebration  of  one  of  his  triumphs.  They  are 
differ  from  the  genus  anguilla  in  having  the  very  voracious  and  fierce,  and  are  said  some- 
dorsal  fin  begin  nearer  tlie  head,  at  or  even  in  times  to  have  been  fed  on  the  flesh  of  slaves  who 
front  of  the  pectorals,  and  in  having  the  upper  had  ofiended  their  Roman  masters.  The^  are 
jaw  the  longer;  the  anterior  nostrils  open  by  fished  for  with  strong  lines,  and  their  bite  ia 
abort  tubes  close  to  the  end  of  the  snout,  and  much  dreaded  by  the  fishermen ;  they  aroTery 
the  posterior  in  front  of  the  large  eyes ;  the  tenacious  of  life.  The  flesh  is  white,  delicatOi 
teeth  of  the  palate  and  vomer  are  slender,  with  and  much  esteemed.  There  are  many  species^ 
ohisd-shapea  crowns,  and  closely  arranged:  exclusively  marine. — The  sand  eel  (ammiMfirte 
the  skin  is  naked  and  scaleless,  and  the  tail  AmerietmvSy  De  Kay)  has  an  elongated,  slight- 
elongated  and  pointed ;  in  other  respects  they  ly  compressed  body,  large  gill-openmgs,  a  dorsal 
resemble  the  common  eeL  The  American  con-  fin  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back, 
ger  {conger  oecidentaliB^  De  Kay)  is  olive-brown  and  ananal  mi  of  considerable  size.both  separated 
above  and  whitish  below ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  from  the  caudal ;  the  lower  jaw  tne  longest;  the 
fins  are  transparent  with  a  dark  border ;  the  lat-  color  is  yellowish  or  bluish  Drown  above,  mixed 
eral  line  is  distinct,  with  a  series  of  white  dots ;  wit^  silvery  and  light  green ;  the  sides  and  abdo- 
it  grows  to  a  large  size,  from  8  to  5  feet  in  length,  men  are  silvery ;  the  length  is  from  6  to  1 2  inches, 
and  either  this  or  another  species  is  found  from  This  species  is  found  ftora  the  coast  of  Labrador 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  southward  as  far  as  the  to  that  of  New  York ;  in  the  provinces  it  is 
coast  of  New  Jersey.  Hie  Stiropean  conger  largely  used  as  bait  for  cod;  it  is  very  common 
((7.  WLlgaru^  Guv.)  is  common  on  the  coast  of  in  Long  Island  sound  from  May  to  Novembeiv 
Uomwall,  on  the  eastern  rocky  shores,  and  in  constituting  in  its  season  the  principal  food  of 
banks  off  the  coast  of  France ;  it  is  caught  on  the  bluefisn  and  bass ;  it  is  also  eaten  by  eels^ 
lines,  the  best  bait  being  the  sand  launce  (am-  and  other  fish ;  the  cephalopod  cuttle  fish  preys 
modytei)  or  the  pilchard,  and  the  fishing  is  upon  it  extensively;  like  the  tropical  flying  fish, 
performed  at  night ;  great  numbers  are  taken,  it  is  pursued  by  fishes  in  the  water,  and  by  gulls 
and  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  a  low  price  to  the  and  terns  in  the  air.  The  names  of  sand  launce 
poorer  classes,  but  it  is  not  held  in  much  estima-  and  ammodytu  are  given  to  it  from  its  habit 
tion.  Congers  are  very  voracious,  and  acquire  of  darting  out  of  and  into  the  sand,  head  fore- 
a  large  size ;  specimens  have  been  caught  weigh-  most  and  instantly,  by  means  of  its  projecting 
ing  180  lbs.,  more  than  10  feet  long,  and  18  lower  jaw.  Its  food  is  principally  insects.  On 
inches  in  circumference ;  they  are  very  strong,  the  coast  of  England  it  is  esteemed  as  food,  and 
bite  sharply,  and  have  sreat  tenacity  of  life,  is  raked  out  of  the  sand  at  low  tide  in  great  num- 
As  many  as  166  vertebro  have  been  found  in  the  bers ;  it  is  also  caught  in  seines.  Two  species 
conger,  about  40  more  than  are  found  in  the  eel ;  are  described. — ^Electbioal  £bl  (gytnnoi/uM  else- 
they  spawn  in  December  and  January.  Sir  John  trietis,  Linn.).  Though  apodal  and  eel-like  in 
Richardson  alludes  to  0  species. — ^The  eel  of  ^e  general  appearance,  &is  fish  differs  from  the 
If  editerranean,  so  famous  in  the  days  of  ancient  eels  in  the  completeness  of  the  jaws,  the^  pres- 
Bome,  belongs  to  the  genus  fnvramo,  character-  ence  of  ribs,  and  the  jointed  fin  rays ;  it  has 
ized  by  the  absence  of  pectorals,  smooth  and  neither  ventral  nor  dorsal  fin ;  the  anal  reaches 
scaleless  skin,  small  lateral  branchial  orifice  on  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  and  like  the  pectorals 
each  side,  and  the  united  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  skin  which  conceals  the 
low  and  fieshy,  hardly  distinguishable  beyond  rays ;  the  skin  is  soft  and  scaleless ;  the  head 
the  margin  of  the  body ;  the  teeth  are  arranged  is  oval  and  fiat,  the  mouth  furnished  with  broad 
in  a  single  row  around  the  edge  of  the  nasal  lips,  and  opening  not  quite  as  far  as  under  the 
bone,  with  a  few  on  the  longitudinal  median  eyes;  the  anterior  nostrils  are  small  tubes  in  a 
line.  More  than  20  species  are  described,  at-  slight  depression  on  the  side  of  the  lips,  the 
t^ingthesizeof  4  or  5  feet;  one (JT. nimn^a,  posterior  are  behind  and  above  them;  lateral 
Ouv.)  was  found  by  Catesby  at  the  Bahama  isl-  tine  distinct;  about  60  pointed  teeth  on  the  up- 
ends. The  classic  species  of  the  Mediterranean  per  jaw,  and  60  on  the  lower,  a  second  row  of 
(Jf.  HeUfia^  Linn.),  the  Roman  muremci^  grows  about  6  behind  the  middle  of  the  upper  ones, 
to  the  length  of  4  or  6  feet;  the  color  is  a  pur-  and  4  small  teeth  in  2  rows  along  the  symphy- 
plish  brown,  marked  with  sub-angular  yeuow  sis ;  the  vent  opens  before  the  branchial  ori- 
markings,  and  spotted  with  beautiml  shades  of  fices,  and  behind  it  is  a  small  opening  and  a 
yellow,  purple,  golden  yellow,  and  white ;  the  lender  papilla.  The  only  species  known  in- 
anterior  nostrils  open  near  the  end  of  the  snout^  habits  the  rivers  of  the  northern  parts  of  South 
the  posterior  just  above  the  eyes ;  the  cheeks  America ;  it  attains  a  length  of  6  or  6  feet,  and 
are  rather  tumid  from  muscular  development,  is  of  a  brown  and  yellowish  color.    The  dec- 
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trie  apparatos  wbioh  lias  rendered  this  fish  so  monntahis,  where  they  find  abundant  pastnrage 

celebrated  occupies  the  space  between  the  peo-  for  the  flocks  and  herds  which  constitute  their 

torals  and  the  tail,  for  a  large  part  of  the  lower  only  wealth.    They  breed  camels,  horses,  and 

bulk  of  the  body ;  the  organs  are  4  in  number,  sheep.   The  latter  famish  them  with  milk,  which 

2  m  eaoh  side,  the  upper  and  larger  organ  be-  is  made  into  liquid  butter  and  sold  to  the  inhab- 

iDg  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  thin  stratum  itants  of  the  lower  country.    They  pay  tribute 

of  moBcle  and  membrane,  and  vie  organs  of  one  to  the  government,  and  are  obliged  to  furnish  a 

idAa  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  other;  the  certain  number  of  soldiers  and  horsemen  for 

ipparatua  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  mem-  the  Persian  army.    In  personal  appearance  the 

bnooua  horizontal  plates,  nearly  parallel  and  Eeleeyats   are  frequently  prepossessing.    The 

interaeeted  by  dedicate  vertical  plates ;  the  cells  men  are  hardy,  powerful,  and  well  proportioned, 

thus  formed  are  filled  with  a  glutinous  matter ;  with  dark  brown  skins,  aquiline  noses,  and  piero- 

the  septa,  according  to  Hxmter,  are  about  ^  of  ing  black  eyes.    The  women  when  young  are 

sn  wm  from  each  other,  and  one  inch  in  length  often  beautiful,  having  delicate  nut-brown  com- 

coDtaina  S40  cells,  giving  a  very  great  surface  plexions,  regular  features,  handsome  teeth,  and 

to  the  electric  organs.    The  system  is  abun-  countenances  beaming  with  good  humor.    But 

dantly  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  200  pairs  perhaps  no  women  in  the  world  chan^  so  com- 

of  ventral  spinal  nerves,  but  not  from  the  lateral  pletely  as  they  advance  in  years.    With  the  ap- 

oontinuation  of  the  trigeminus  and  vagus  nerves  proach  of  old  age  the  charms  of  the  Eeleeyat  fo- 

from  which  the  electric  system  of  the  torpedo  males  vanish ;  Sieir  skins  parch  and  wither,  and 

is  supptied.  The  electric  eel  seems  to  be  a  mere  their  pleasing  expression  gives  place  to  one  of 

sppeimage  U>  the  anterior  part  of  its  battery  for  inconceivable  repulsiveness.  The  Eeleeyats  usu- 

purpoaea  of  moving  it  about,  as  all  the  other  ally  dwell  in  communities  of  20  or  80  families. 

organs  are  confined  to  a  very  small  space,  even  Lady  Shell,  in  her  *'  Glimpses  of  Life  and  Han- 

the  vent  opening  under  the  head;  and  the  ners  in  Persia^'  (London,  1856),  remarks  that 

nerves  supplying  the  electric  organs  are  much  "  the  tent-dwelling  Eel  is  to  be  recognized  by 

larger  than  tttose  sent  to  any  sensory  or  motor  bis  bold  and  manly  air  and  his  free  and  inde- 

oigaos.    According  to  HumboldL  the  South  pendent  look.    The  stationary  Eels  are  termed 

American  Indians  capture  these  eels  by  driving  either  Tats  or  Takhteh  Kapoo ;  the  latter  term 

horses  and  mules  into  the  water  inhabited  by  implies  that  tiieir  doors  are  made  of  wood,  that 

them;  the  electric  powers  of  the  fish  being  ex-  is,  they  live  in  houses.    They  are  also  termed 

hausted  on  the  quadrupeds,  the  former  are  Dehnisheen,  which  means  village  dwellers." 

harpooned  and  thrown  on  shore ;  the  horses  E£^AH,  Somaulee,  or  Somauli,  a  powerful 

aaSht  greatly,  many  of  them  being  killed  by  tribe  inhabiting  the  territory  of  Adel,  on  the 

the  electric  d^harges  of  the  fish  which  glide  coast  of  the  sea  of  Babelmandeb,  E.  Africa. 

beneath  tlieir  bodies.    By  grasping  the  head  They  are  a  pastoral  people,  leading  a  roving  life, 

of  the  eel  with  one  hand  and  the  tail  with  the  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their 

ether,  the  moat  punfiil  and  almost  insupport-  flocks  and  herds.    They  have  no  fixed  habita- 

able  shocks  were  received,  in  the  experiments  tions,  and  wear  little  other  clothing  than  a  lea- 

of  Faraday.    This  fish  is  neither  voracious  nor  ther  apron.    They  carry  shields,  spears,  bows, 

fierce,  Irat  uses  its  battery  to  secure  its  prey,  and  poisoned  arrows.    The  Danakils,  a  neigh- 

aod  to  defend  itself  from  its  numerous  enemies,  boring  tribe,  hold  them  in  great  dread,  and  de- 

(See  ScxcrBio  FtsHSs.)  scribe  them  as  a  nation  of  thieves  and  murderers, 

KRr«KK^  EuK,  or  lu,  also  Gooldja,  Gouldja,  or  but  the  character  given  them  by  European  trav- 

GrnnsoHA  (Ohinese,  Bbei-yttaip-tehing),  a  city  eUers  is  more  favorable. 

of  8.  W.  Soongaria,  Ohina,  and  capital  of  a  dis-  EFFEN,  Justus  van,  a  Dutch  scholar,  bom 

trid  of  its  own  name;  pop.  76,000.    It  is  a  inUtrechtinl684,diedinBois-le-Duc,  Sept.  18, 

place  of  banishment  for  Ohinese  criminals,  but  1785.    He  was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of 

nasalaooonaiderabletradewith  the  cities  of  the  Leyden,  and  for  many  years  was  a  private 

province  of  Eansoo,  and  with  other  parts  of  the  teacher,  conducting  at  the  same  time  several  lit- 

empffire.  It  is  well  fortified,  surrounded  by  walls  eranr  periodicds.    His  first  publication  of  this 

of  atone,  and  contains  barracks  for  the  troopsL  kind  was  called  Le  mUanthropCy  written  in 

granariea,  snd  government  offices.  It  is  situated  French  and  published  at  the  Hague,  shortly  after 

oa  tho  right  bank  of  the  river  Eelee,  a  stream  the  appearance  of  Addison's  *'  Spectator."   This 

over  SOD  m.  long,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  was  succeeded  by  the  Hollandsche  Spectator 

of  Tfaljui-shan-nan-loo,  and  empties  into  Lake  (1781~'86).    He  spent  some  time  in  England  as 

TenAeez  or  Balkaah,  near  the  borders  of  Siberia,  secretary  of  the  Dutch  embassy,  and  translated 

EXILB,  Ekubtats,  or  iLrrATa,  a  name  ap-  '' Robinson  Crusoe,  "Swifb's^^  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and 

l^ied  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  Persia.    They  146  numbers  of  the  "Guardian,"  into  French. 

are  finmd  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  So  thoroughly  was  he  master  of  that  tongue, 

sitboogh  many  of  them  have  become  inhabi-  that  some  of  his  writings  which  appeared  anon- 

of  citiea  and  villages,  the  majority  pre-  ymously  were  at  first  attributed  to  Fontenelle. 

their  ancient  customs,  living  in  tents  and  A  collection  of  bis  French  works  appeared  at 

all  connection  with  the  old  Per-  Amsterdam  in  1742,  in  5  vols     A  2d  edition  of 

In  winter  they  keep  to  the  plains,  his  Hollandache  Spectator  was  published  in  the 

te  on  the  approach  of  summer  ascend  to  the  same  city  in  1756. 


26  .  EFFENDI  EFT 

EFFENDI  (Romaio,  arrm;?,  lord),  in  Tatkoy.  Of  an  execution,  and  redndng  the  oeremonj  to 

the  title  given  to  civil  officera,  lelimed  men,  and  merely  posting  the  name  of  the  condemned  per- 

all  those  who  fulfil  any  important  fdnction.     '  son,  together  with  the  Judgment  against  him, 

EFFERVESOENCE,  the  action  which  takes  upon  a  public  place.    The  execution  by  efiSgy 

place,  resembling  boiling,  when  a  gas  is  copi-  has  existed  down  to  the  latest  date  in  many 

ously  evolved  in  the  breaking  up  of  one  chemi-  other  countries,  being  exercised  both  bf  gov- 

cal  compound  and  the  formation  of  another,  as  emments  and,  without  legal  sanction,  oy  the 

when  the  acid  and  aJkaline  powders  of  effer-  people.    In  England  it  is  a  popular  method  of 

vescing  draughts  are  dissolved  or  mixed,  or  venting  spite  against  unpopular  men.    Thns  in 

when  an  acid  is  dropped  upon  carbonate  of  London  it  was  long  a  custom  to  hang  Guy 

lime.     In  both  instances    carbonic  acid  gas  Fawkea  in  effigy  annually,  and  frequency  the 

escapes,  as  it  is  said,  with  effervescence.  most  prominent  men  of  I^gland  Incur  this  pen* 

EFFERVESCING  POWDERS,  preparations  alty  forspme  political  or  ecclesiastical  offence, 
of  acid  and  alkaline  powders,  put  up  in  differenUy       EFFPfGHAM.    I.  An  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  bound- 

colored  papers  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  to  ed  W.  by  the  Ogeechee  river,  and  separated 

be  used  as  a  medicine  by  mixing  the  contents  from  South  Oaronna  on  the  £.  by  the  Sayan- 

of  two  different  papers  after  these  have  been  dis-  nah ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852, 8,671,  of 

solved,  and  drinking  while  the  chemical  reaction  whom  1,675  were  slaves.    It  has  a  generallv 

is  talcing  place  with  effervescence.    The  com-  level  surface,  with  a  sandy  unprodnotive  sol^ 

mon  soda  and  Seidlitz  powders  form  effervescing  but  there  are  extensive  pine  and  cypress  woods, 

draughts,  the  acid  in  one  of  the  papers  com-  and  lumber  is  an  important  article  of  export, 

bining  with  the  alkali'  of  the  carbonate  in  the  In  1850  the  productions  were  87,794  bushels 

other,  and  expelling  the  carbonic  acid.  This  gas,  of  Indian  com,  87,252  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 

continuing  to  be  evolved  in  the  stomach,  acts  as  267,901  lbs.  of  rice.    There  were  21  chunshee, 

a  refrigerant  and  diaphoretic,  while  the  alkaline  and  208  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The 

salt  is  slightiy  laxative.    The  drink  is  especially  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Effingham, 

adapted  to  febrile  complaints  from  its  cooling  a  British  officer  who  resigned  his  commission 

and  refreshing  quidities.  The  common  soda  pow-  rather  than  take  arms  against  the  American 

ders  consbt  of  25  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  one  colonies.    Capital,  Springfield.    Value  of  real 

paper,  and  SO  grains  ofbicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  estate  in  1856,  $526,708.    II.  A  central  co.  of 

other.   An  equivdent  proportion  of  bicarbonate  111.,  drained  by  Littie  Wabash  river,  an  excellent 

of  potash  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  soda,  mill  stream ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 

The  following  are  the  proportions  given  in  the  1855,  6,226.    It  has  a  level  surface,  occupied  by 

"  American  Dispensatory" :  tartaric  acid  1  oz.,  woodlands  and  fertile  prairies  in  almost  equal 

bicarbonate  of  soda  1  oz.  and  54  grains,  or  bicar-  proportions.    Copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  found 

bonate  of  notassa  1  oz.  and  160  grains.    The  nere,  and  the  chiei  agricultural  productions  aro 

acid  and  either  bicarbonate,  being  separately  re-  grain  and  wool.    In  1850  the  county  yielded 

duced  to  fine  powder,  are  divided  each  into  16  227,025  bushels  of  Indian  com,  5,169  of  wheat, 

portions.    Citric  acid  is  sometimes  employed  86,028  of  .oats,  7,105  lbs.  of  wool,  41,671  of  bnt- 

instead  of  the.  tartaric  acid,  in  the  proper-  ter,  and  841  tons  of  hay.  There  were  5  churches, 

tion  of  9  drachms  to  11  of  the  soda  salt,  or  18  and  526  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Cap- 

of  the  potash.    Seidlitz  powders  are  a  xnixture  ital,  Ewington. 

of  2  drachms  of  Rochelle  salts  (tartrate  of  potash       EFFLORESCENCE  (Lat  effloruco,  to  flow- 

and  soda)  and  2  scruples  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  er),  the  crumbling  to  powder  of  some  saline 

in  one  paper^and  85  griuns  of  tartaric  acid  in  bodies  as  they  part  witn  the  water  that  enters 

the  other.    The  tartaric  add  being  in  excees  into  their  composition.     This  is  observed  in 

renders  the  medicine  more  pleasant  to  take,  sulphate  of  soda  or  Glauber^s  salts,  and  in  tbo 

without  interfering  with  its  aperient  quidity.  carbonate  also,  and  is  the  opposite  of  deliqoes- 

EFFIGT,  Hanging  in,  a  mode  of  execution  cence,  in  which  moisture  is  abstracted  by  tho 

recognized  in  the  ancient  legislation  of  Franch,  salt  from  the  air.    The  term  is  also  applied  to 

in  the  case  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  death,  the  shooting  out  of  minute  spicnlar  crystals^ 

but  who  had  escaped  from  custody.    In  de-  called  sometimes  a  saline  vegetation,  such  as 

fjEttdt  of  the  person,  a  likeness  of  the  convict  was  those  of  saltpetre  seen  u^n  the  ^alls  of  cellars, 
conveyed  to  prison  after  judgment  had  been       EFT,  a  name  given  to  several  speciea  of 

pronounced ;  whence,  at  the  appointed  time,  it  newts,  especially  to  the  common  smooth  newt 

was  taken  by  the  executioner,  and  conveyed  (JtmotriUni  punetatuiy  Daud.).    The   generic 

with  all  the  usaal  solemn  and  ignominious  cere-  characters  of  the  tritons,  or  aquatic  salamanders^ 

monies  to  the  public  scaffold,  and  there  fastened  will  be  given  under  Newt,  which  the  eft  re- 

by  the  neck  to  the  gallows.   Thus,  in  the  reign  sembles  in  the  slightly  free  tongue,  double  longi- 

of  Lonis  the  Fat,  in  the  12th  century,  Thomas  tudinal  series  of  palatal  teeth,  and  nailleaa  toes, 

de  Marie  was  hanged  in  effigy  for  high  treason;  4  before  and  6  behind ;  the  skin,  however,  is 

and  under  Louis  XIY.,  in  1662,  Alexandre  de  smooth,  and  the  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  ajro 

l^eirmoutierswas  punished  in  tiie  same  manner  continuous:  there  are  2  patches  of  glandular 

for  the  part  which  he  took  in  a  famous  duel,  pores  on  the  head,  and  none  on  the  back  cyr 

The  legidation  of  the  first  French  republic  modi-  sides.    The  newts  belong  to  the  genus  molge  of 

fied  tlds  old  custom,  suppressing  tne  imitation  Merrem,  and  triton  of  Laurenti.  Bell  separated 
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the  efia  in  the  genus  litwtrit&n.    The  color  in  his  wife,  2  sons,  and  40  other  persons,  and  in  Jnlj 

the  male  is  brownish  gray  above,  pasdDg  into  foUowing  landed  npon  the  coast  of  Greenland  in 

ydSowish  beneath,  which  in  the  spring  becomes  lat.  64^  K.    His  mildness  and  zeal  gained  the 

bright  orange ;  there  are  nnmerous  round  dark  affections  of  the  rude  natives,  and  after  several 

spots  of  nneqnal  size,  and  3  longitudinal  streaks  years  of  effort  he  was  able  to  preach  tiie  gospel 

QQthe  head ;  the  crest  in  spring  is  often  tipped  in  their  language.    Yarions  calamities,  among 

with  red  or  violet    The  female  is  lig^t  yellow-  which  were  the  ravages  ef  ^e  smidl  pox,  al- 

idi  brown,  or  buff  with  brown  dots,  plainer  be-  most  annihilated  the  result  of  his  labors.    Yet 

k>w.    The  total  length  is  about  2i  inches,  of  before  his  departure  he  succeeded  in  laying  a 

whidk.  the  tail  is  nearly  one  hal£    It  is  very  foundation  for  the  further  propagation  of  Ohris- 

common  in  the  ditches  and  ponds  of  Europe,  tianity  upon  those  icy  shores,  and  in  establishing 

e^eciaDy  where  the  water  is  clear ;  its  food  the  germs  of  what  was  to  be  an  important  com- 

oonsista  principally  of  AJ^Uitio  insects^  larvoL  merce.     The  Danish  government  sent  out  3 

worms,  and  moUusks.    The  reproduction  and  Moravian  brethren  to  aid  him,  and  after  a  resi- 

metamorphosb  are  almost  identical  with  those  denoe  of  15  years  in  Greenland,  Egede,  seeing 

of  the  newts.    Though  usually  spending  most  the  colony  flourishing  in  the  hands  of  the  Mora- 

of  their  time  in  the  water,  the  young  in  June,  vians,  asked  and  obtained  permissi(»i  to  leave 

and  the  adults  in  summer  and  autumn,  become  it.    He  continued  his  labors  for  the  evangeliza- 

terresfciial;  they  appear  to  attain  their  full  size  tion  of  Greenland,  i^fcer  his  return  to  Denmark, 

the  first  year.    The  experiments  of  Spallanzani  by  publishing  several  works,  and  by  snperin- 

ahow  that  the  members  and  the  tail  may  be  re-  tenain^  a  seminary  designed  especially  for  tJxe 

prodaeedaereral  times  in  succession,  with  bones,  education  of  missionaries  fortnat  country. — 

znusdea^  veasds,  and  nerves.    Like  the  other  Paul,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  successor  in 

Aznpbihb,iti8veiytenacionsof  life,and  canre-  his  apostolical  labors,  born  at  Waagen^  near 

flist  even  congelation.  Its  bite  is  perfectly  harm-  Drontheim,  in  1708,  died  June  8,  1789.    He 

lesBL    Thej  are  eaten  by  the  larger  amphibia^  was  a  child  when  he  went  with  his  father  to 

by  fishe^  and  by  various  reptiles,  biros,  ana  Greenland,  and  in  ^728  returned,  bringing  to 

raiall  camivora.  Copenhagen  several  Esquimaux,  with  the  design 

£GALIT£L  Phzleppk.    Bee  Orlbakb.  of  initiating  them  into  European  civilization. 

EGBERT,  king  of  Wessex,  and  Ist  king  of  the  They  all  died,  however,  of  the  small  pox.  After 

united  Anglo-Saxons,  born  about  775.  ascend-  pursuing  his  theological  studies  in  Denmark,  he 

ed  the  throne  of  Wessex  in  800,  diea  in  866.  retumea  to  the  mission  station,  and  labored 

The  defeated  rival  of  King  Brihtric,  he  took  there  4  years  after  the  return  of  his  father.    He 

rvfuge  first  at  the  court  of  Offa,  the  king  of  translated  the  "  Imitation  of  Ohrist "  and  por- 

McFcia,  and  lufterward  in  France,  where  he  was  tions  of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  Gr^n- 

TdoetTeid  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  in  whose  land,  and  at  his  departure  left  the  colony  in  a 

armies  he  served  8  years.     Upon  the  death  highly  prosperous  condition.    He  fblfilled  va- 

of  Brihtric  in  800  he  was  recalled  to  his  native  nous  fdnctions  in  Denmark,  was  particularly 

country,  and  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  West  active  in  expediting  the  exploring  mission  of 

Sdxoo  ^<^nAa,    In  809  he  commenced  his  career  L^vendn  to  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  at  the 

of  eonqnest ;   and,  successively  subduing  the  time  of  his  death  occupied  a  chair  of  theology. 

Britons  of  ComwaQ  and  the  Saxons  of  Mercia,  EGER  (Boh.  Cheb\  a  frontier  city  of  Bone- 

Eeat,  Essex,  and  Northumbria,  and  assuming  mia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of 

at  its  reqnest  the  protectorship  of  East  Anglia,  ^e  Fichtelgebirge,  92  m.  W.  from  Prague ;  pop. 

bj  8ST  he  bad  become  the  actual  sovereign  10,500.    It  has  cotton  and  woollen  manufac- 

of  the  whole  heptarchy.    In  882  the  Danes  tories,  and  in  its  vicinity  at  Franzensbad  are 

landed  upon  the  isle  of  Sheppy,  and  carried  off  chalybeate  springs  and  baths.    Its  fortifications, 

a  ridi  lK>oty.    In  838  they  disembarked  at  formerly  strong,  were  destroyed  in  1808.    It 

Charmooth,  and  defeated  Egbert^s  forces.  They  has  a  city  hall,  in  which  Wallenstein  was  assas- 

kiided  again  in  885  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  sinated,  Feb.  25, 1634,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle 

where  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Britons,  in  which  the  friends  of  Wallenstein  were  killed. 

^bertenconntered  their  united  forces  at  Heng-  Eger  was  taken  and  retaken  by  both  Swedes 

itoae  hill,  gained  a  bloody  but  decisive  victory,  and  imperialists  during  the  80  years'  war.    In 

pcmished  the  rebels,  and  drove  the  invaders  to  the  SHesian  war  it  was  taken  by  the  French 

their  ships.  -  This  was  his  last  exploit.  under  Marshal  Saxe  in  1742,  and  agun  under 

£G£X)£,  Havb,  the  apostle  of  Greenland,  bom  the  marshal  de  Belleisle  in  1745.   Prior  to  1850 

bi  Korway,  Jan.  81, 1686,  died  in  Nov.  1758.  this  city  was  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 

Aft«r  hsring  been  several  years  a  pastor  in  the  name,  whose  inhabitants,  80,000  in  number, 

rldsity  of  Drontheim,  he  resigned  his  Amc-  differed  in  manners,  customs,  and  costume  from 

tai^is  in  1717,  intending  to  embark  for  Green-  the  neighboring  population.     Since  then,  it 

laid  as  a  missionary.    He  was  unable  to  ob-  ^ves  its  name  to  a  circle  containing  560,000 

'joa  a  royal  audience  before  the  smong  of  1719,  inhabitants,  in  which  the  former  district  of 

syms  to  the  wars  with  Charles  Xil.  of  Sweden,  Eger  is  comprised. 

9tBth  engrossed  the  public  attention.    He  then  EGEBIA,  one  of  the  Camenm  or  nvmphs  of 

:^>iTed  the  patronaee  of  Frederic  lY.  of  Den-  Roman  mythology,  who  was  believed  to  have 

nd  act  aaSi  in  May,  1721,  with  2  vessels,  dictated  to  Numa  Fompilius  his  wise  laws,  and 
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to  have  instraoted  bim  respecting  the  forms  of  titles  of  animal  matter,  phospliate  of  lime,  car* 
worship  which  he  introduced.    It  was  sud  that  bonate  of  magnesia,  oziae  of  iron,  and  enlphnr. 
she  even  became  his  wife,  and  that  being  incon-  Lining  this  hollow  shell  is  a  thin  and  tough 
solable  after  his  death,  she  was  changed  into  a  membrane,  composed  principally  of  albumen, 
fountain.    She  had  been  worshipped  as  a  raral  At  the  larger  end  of  the  egg  is  a  space  between 
and  prophetic  divinity  from  the  earliest  periods  the  outer  uiell  and  this  membrane,  which,  very 
of  Latium,  and  was  invoked  as  the  giver  of  life  small  when  the  egg  is  first  liud,  gradually  in- 
by  pregnant  women.    Numa  consecrated  to  her  creases  with  its  age. '  It  is  called  the  verieula 
a  grove  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  and  to  stran-  o^m,  and  is  filled  with  air,  in  which  the  pro- 
gers  visiting  that  city  even  now  there  is  pointed  portion  of  oxygen  is  larger  than  in  the  atmo- 
out  the  grotto  and  fountain  of  Egeria  in  the  sphere.    This,  it  is  said,  is  for  the  respiration  of 
beautiM  valley  of  Oaffarella.     Upon  ancient  the  unhatched  chick.    Within  the  membrane  is 
sculptures  this  nymph  is  represented  in  a  cos-  the  white  of  the  egg,  or  the  albumen,  a  viscid 
tume  similar  to  that  of  the  muses  and  sibyls,  liquid,  in  membranous  cells,  which  encloses  the 
with  floating  robe,  naked  feet,  dishevelled  hair,  yoik  and  the  real  germ  of  the  animal.    As  this 
and  in  the  attitude  of  writing  in  a  volume  which  germ  left  the  place  of  its  production  in  the  body 
she  holds  upon  her  knees.  of  the  female,  and  passed  into  the  egg-dischar^- 
E6EBT0N,  Frakcis.    See  Bridoswateb.  ing  canal,  the  albumen  gathered  around  it  m 
EGERTON,  Thomas,  baron  of  !l^esmere  and  successive  layers,  a  portion  in  very  delicate  mem- 
viscount  Brackley,  lord  chuicellor  of  England,  branes,  called  the  (Aalaea^  which  are  attached  to 
bom  in  Doddleston,  Cheshire,  in  1540,  died  in  the  poles  of  the  yolk,  and  serve  to  suspend  it  in 
London,  March  15, 1617.    He  was  educated  at  such  a  manner  that  the  smaller  and  ligtiter  half 
Brazenose  college,  Oxford,  and  having  been  call-  must  always  be  uppermost.    The  outer  layer 
ed  to  the  bar,  by  his  leammg  and  integrity  soon  '  of  the  albumen  is  less  thick  and  viscid  than  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  Queen  Elizabeth.   He  next  the  yolk.    Around  it  the  lining  membrane 
was  appointed  successively  solicitor-general,  at-  and  calcareous  shell  are  successively  added  be- 
tomey-general,on  which  occasion  he  was  knight-  fore  the  egg  is  laid.    The  composition  of  the 
ed,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  in  1696  lord  keeper,  albumen  is:  water,  86  parts ;  pure  albumen,  18 ; 
the  queen  herself  delivering  the  ffreat  seal  to  nim  mucus,  2.T;  and  saline  matter,  0.8,  including 
at  Greenwich.    James  I.,  upon  nis  accession,  In  soda  with  traces  of  sulphur ;  or,  accordiug  to 
recognition  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton^s  great  ser-  Dr.  Thomson,  water,  80 ;  albumen,  16.5 ;  mn- 
vices,  '^notonly  hi  the  administration  of  justice,  cus,  4.6;  ash,  0.475.    The  yolk,  c^ed  vitellus 
but  also  in  council,^'  created  him  Baron  EUes-  oviy  is  also  a  glairy  fluid,  commonly  of  a  yellow 
mere,  and  appointed  him  lord  high  chancellor,  color,  enclosed  in  its  own  membrane,  and  con- 
He  was  subsequently  elected  chancellor  of  tlie  Mats  of  a  great  variety  of  constituents,  viz. : 
nniversity  of  Oxford.    In  March,  1617,  he  re-  water,  41.486 ;  a  form  of  albumen  called  vitel- 
signed  the  great  seal,  havine  retained  it,  as  lord  line,  16.76 ;  margarine  and  oleinCj  21.804 ;  cbo- 
keeper  and  chancellor,  for  a  loncer  period  nnin-  lesterine,  0.488 ;  oleic  and  marganc  acids,  7.226 ; 
terruptedlv  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  sue-  phosphoglyceric  acid,  1.2 ;  muriate  of  ammonia, 
eessors.    reside  his  judicial  duties,  he  was  fire*  0.084;  colorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  and 
quently  employed  by  Elizabeth  and  James  in  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  0.277 ;  phosphates  of  lime 
negotiation  of  treaties,  and  in  other  important  ana  magnesia,  1.022 ;  animal  extracts,  0.4 ;  and 
state  affairs.  In  person,  in  character,  ana  in  tibe  0.558  of  coloring  matter,  traces  of  iron,  lactic 
variety  and  profoundness  of  his  learning.  Lord  acid,  &c.    Upon  one  side  of  the  yolk  is  a  round 
Ellesmere  seems  to  have  been  equally  admirable,  spot^  yellowish  white,  cidled  the  eicatrieula^  the 
His  integrity  passed  into  a  proverb^nd  accord-  germ  of  the  ovum,  which  by  tbe  arrangement 
ingtoFuIler,  many  persons  went  to  Westminster  of  the  chalaz»,  already  referred  to,  is  always 
hall  only  ^*to  see  his  venerable  gait,  and  were  kept  uppermost,  and  next  to  the  source  of  heat 
hi^ly  pleased  at  so  acceptable  a  spectacle."  supplied  by  the  animal  in  sitting.    As  this  is 
EGG.    Birds  and  most  insects  and  fishes,  and  developed  into  the  foatus,  the  albumen  first  fbr- 
some  other  animals,  are  generated  fh>m  globular-  nishes  nourishment  to  it  and  when  this  is  con- 
formed bodies  called  eggs,  produced  within  the  sumed  more  is  supplied  by  the  yolk.    Eggs  of 
mother.    These,  after  being  deposited  by  the  the  hen  are  hatched  by  being  kept  at  a  temper- 
parent  in  fkvorable  situations,  and  exposed  to  ature  of  104^  for  8  weeks.    Their  vitality  has 
the  proper  influences  of  temperature,  te.,  nn-  been  retained  after  they  have  been  exposed  to 
dergo  a  succession  of  changes,  which  at  last  a  temperature  of  10^  F. ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
result  in  a  fuUy  developed  living  creature,  fact  tnat  the  freezing  point  of  new-laid  eggs  is 
(See  Embstoloot.)     This,  breaking  through  muchlowerthanthat  of  the  water  and  albumen 
the  outer  crust  that  has  confined  it,  enters  upon  of  which  they  principally  consist,  and  both  of 
its  new  existence.    The  eggs  of  the  lower  or-  which  congeal  at  about  the  same  temperature, 
ders  of  animals  are  collected  and  held  together  Eggs,  too,  that  have  been  once  frozen,  or  have 
in  great  numbers  bya  viscous  membrane,  and  been  long  kept,  freeze  at  the  point  their  con- 
are  called  spawn.    Those  of  birds  are  deposited  stituents  would  seem  to  require.    The  specifio 
singly.    Thevconsistof  a  calcareous  diell,  white  gravity  of  new-laid  eggs  is  fy*om  1.08  to  1.09. 
or  colored,  formed  almost  wholly  of  carbonate  By  keeping  they  diminish  in  weight  fk-om  evap- 
ofHme;  the  other  constituents  are  minute  quan*   oration  of  water,  and  the  Bnb&tuti<m  of  air 
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throng  the  pores  of  the  shell.   Thisdimination  to  148  Hene'eggs,  or  60^000  eggs  of  the  hmmning 
1»»  been  observed  to  continue  for  2  years;  an  bird.   From  some  of  the  bones  of  the  bird  which 
«lg  weighing  originally  907^  grains  being  re-  have  been  preserved,  its  height  is  calcalated  to 
daoed,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Thomson,  to  868.2  be  abont  12  feet — "E/oq  Tbads.    The  demand 
gnins.   When  they  have  lost  so  moch  weight  as  for  eggs  as  an  article  of  diet  has  given  rise  to  an 
to  float  upon  water,  they  are  generally  unsound,  immense  trade  in  fiimishing  the  supplies  requir- 
The  preventing  of  this  evaporation  by  covering  ed  by  large  cities  and  thickly  populated  districts ; 
tbetr  sur&ce  with  a  coating  of  varnish,  wax,  sum  and  by  means  of  railroads  and  steamboats  they 
trsbic,  or  lard,  checks  their  putrefaction.    It  is  can  be  transported  long  distances  with  despatch 
said  tiMt  if  every  new-laid  egg  was  at  once  rub-  and  safety.    From  the  western  states  and  from 
bed  over  with  sweet  butter,  it  would  be  a  rare  the  British  provinces  they  are  brought  in  barrels 
tluDg  to  see  one  unsound.    The  Scotch  some-  to  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  those  from 
times  drop  them  in  boiling  water  for  2  minutes,  the  provinces  being  admitted  free  of  duty.    In  a 
by  which  the  membrane  within  the  shell  is  par-  sinue  day  as  many  as  15,120  have  been  entered 
tttUy  coagulated  and  rendered  impervious  to  air.  at  Boston  from  Nova  Scotia ;  and  in  1852  about 
Hens*  eggs  vary  so  much  in  gravity,  that  it  is  a  8,000  barrels,  containing  84  dozen  each,  amount- 
won^  they  continue  to  be  sold  by  numbers  ing  to  about  8,000,000  eggs,  were  shipped  from 
iostead  of  weight.    A  dozen  of  the  largest  have  Montreal  to  the  United  States ;  but  this  amount 
been  foimd  to  weigh  24  oz.,  while  the  same  Is  probably  small  compared  with  the  quantities 
number  of  smaller  ones  of  the  same  stock  brought  from  Ohio  ana  the  other  intenor  states. 
weighed  only  14^02.    The  fair  average  weight  In  Great  Britain  the  home  production  is  put 
i3  6aidtobesbout22ioz.tothedozen.  Therel-  down  at  75,000  tons  annually,  and  the  value 
ative  wei^itsof  the  portions  of  the  egg  as  given  at  $15,000,000.    Beside  thi£^  the  importationa 
by  Dr.  T2K>iEifion  are:  ^ell  and  membrane,  106.9 ;  comprised  117,280j600  eggs  in  1856,  and  126,- 
albmneD,  604.2 ;  yolk,  288.9.  About  i  of  the  en-  818,600  in  1857.    The  imports  from  France  into 
tire  wei^t  may  be  regarded  as  nitrogenous  and  England  amounted  in  the  former  year  to  £244^- 
nniritioos  matter,  a  greater  proportion  than  that  041 ;  from  Belgium,  £19,677 ;  from  Spain,  £11,- 
of  meati  which  is  rSted  at  only  from  25  to  28  880;  from  the  channel  islands,  £1,781 ;  from  oth- 
f>er  cent.,  while  the  nutritive  portion  of  the  er  parts,  £1,148 ;  total,  £278,422.    Since  1854 
oyster  is  only  about  12  per  cent.    The  white  the  duty  on  foreign  eggs  is  Sd,  per  cubic  foot 
of  the  egg,  from  its  tendency  to  coagulate  into  of  200  eggs,  and  only  4a.  on  those  from  British 
a  hard  and  indigestible  substance,  is  likely  to  possessions.    They  are  packed  in  crates  and 
d^jsgree  with  the  stomach  of  invalids,  when  boxes,  the  contents  of  a  smgle  box  amounting  to 
the  yolk  may  prove  perfecUy  harmless.    £aw  2,500  to  18,000  eggs.    The  consumption  in  Faria 
eggs  are  more  wholesome  than  boiled,  or  even  is  also  enormous.    In  1885  it  was  estimated  by 
thiui  those  lightiy  poached,  which  are  very  Lesrand  at  188  per  annum  for  each  individu^ 
digestible.    Eggs  become  more  difficult  of  di-  and  in  the  provinces  at  double  this  rate.    By 
S^tion  by  being  kept.    In  medicine  the  shell  the  estimate  of  K.  A.  Husson  in  his  late  work 
is  Died  as  an  antacid,  its  animal  composition  on  the  Ooruommation  of  Faris,  the  number  is 
eeooing  to  adapt  it  better  for  the  stomach  than  now  about  175  for  each  person  annually,  costing 
ekmlk,  uie  mineral  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  about  $1  85,  and  the  whole  population  thus 
T^  white  is  employed  for  clarifying  liquors  supplied  is  rated  at  1,000,000.    The  following 
tod  fiirnjM,  which  it  accomplishes  by  entangling  table  is  given  of  consumption  and  prices : 
the  small  particles  floating  in  them  as  it  coagu-  ■    .  . 

Ute^  and  either  rising  with  them  to  the  sur-  tmt.  Nntor.      ^^'f^^^*' 

fsee,  or  ranking  to  the  bottom.    An  astringent  ..__—.__ 

poaltice  is  formed  by  causing  it  to  coagulate  is^T 

B'ith  a  piece  of  alum  briskly  stirred  with  it  il49™/.V.V.V.V,V.V !'.!!!!!!!.* 

ThU,  under  the  name  of  alum  curd,  is  used  as  i65o!!!!!!!!!l!'.!!!!!!i!!!!!!!! 

»a  ^iplication  to  theeye  insome forms  of  oph-  J|^ 

tbalmisL    The  white  Lb  also  used  as  an  antidote  isss.!!!!!!!!!!!!!.'!!!!!!!'.!!'.'. 

ti  eorrocive  sublimate  and  salts  of  copper.    The 

jc^  IS  sometimes  given  in  jaundice,  and  forms       EGG,  Augubtub,  an  English  painter,  bom  in 

sa  excellent  diet  in  dyspepsia.    It  is  preferable  London  in  1816.    He  became  a  contributor  to 

to  the  white  in  making  emulsions.    Ijie  largest  the  academy  exhibition  in  1888,  and  was  elect* 

fized  eggs  of  which  we  have  any  account  are  ed  associate  of  that  institution  in  1848.    He 

•CfToe  £ffand  in  1850  in  alluvium  in  Madagascar,  has  produced  a  great  number  of  pictures  illus- 

Ttkej  belong  to  a  bird  which  it  is  suppowd  has  trative  of  humorous  scenes  from  Shakespeare, 

nsaentlx  become  extinct,  to  which  M.  Saint  Le  Sage,  and  Walter  Scott.    In  1857  he  was 

Flllairo  has  given  the  name  of  apiomii  max-  one  of  the  artists  connected  with  the  arrange- 

»«<.    Two  of  the  eggs  are  preserved  in  the  ment  of  the  gallery  of  modem  paintings  at  tiie 

?*cad&  academy.    One  of  them  measures  18^  Manchester  exhibition. 

^Jifibee  on  ita  longest  diameter,  and  8i  inches  on       EGG  PLANT  (Botanvm  melongena,  Willd.), 

^  abortest.    The  thickness  of  the  shell  is  about  the  popular  name  of  a  species  of  the  so  lanacea^ 

I  vf  Ml  inch.    The  capacity  of  the  egg  is  about  native  of  N.  Africa.    The  plant  grows  to  the 

W^sstSi  6  times  that  of  the  ostridi's  egg— equal  height  of  about  2  feet,  with  a  prickly  stem,  and 
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with  large  ovate,  down]r,  prickly  leaves ;  floW-  which  aieforthe  most  part  borne  opon  tfaelow«r 

era  of  a  violet  color,  of  some  beauty ;  fhdt.  a  braaehes,  are  of  a  beaatifU  Dght  nmr  color, 

globose  berry,  crowding  itself  ont  from  tne  and  fall  of  fragrance.    The  chief  pernime  ni 

owny  calyx,  which  remains  nntil  the  frnit  the  plant,  however,  is  in  the  foliage,  its  leaves 

ripens,  and  the  deep  pnrple  color  it  assumes  in-  being  beset  with  msset^oolored  glands,  which, 

dicates  its  perfection.    Its  size,  however,  de-  on  being  slightly  bruised,  emit  a  peooliar  scent, 

pends  considerably  upon  the  richness  of  the  soil  The  eglantine  succeeds  well  in  the  garden,  if 

and  warmth  of  cumate,  and  in  propitious  sea-  ample  room  and  a  deep  soil  are  allowed  it,  and 

Bons  it  reaches  several  pounds'  weight    In  In-  in  such  cases  it  has  been  known  to  produce  oo- 

dia  and  other  hot  countries  it  is  a  favorite  article  casionally  double  flowers.     It  growa  readily 

of  food,  and  is  much  used  in  the  United  States,  from  the  seeds,  and  sown  in  rows  the  plants 

It  is  generally  served  up  in  India  with  sugar  have  been  clipped  into  shape  to  form  low  and 

and  wine,  and  is  used  by  the  French  and  Ital-  ornamental  hedge  divisions.    The  speeiea  best 

ians  in  stews  and  soups.    Another  smaller  spe-  known  in  the  United  States  is  suppoeed  to  bo 

ciee  is  8,  otigerum,  having  a  white  fruit  of  the  an  adventitious  one  from  Europe,  and  was  in- 

size  and  appearance  of  a  fowl's  egg,  chiefly  troduced  with  a  Qp-species,  also  frtigrant  (121 

cultivated  as  an  ornamental  curiosity,  and  some-  mieran^ka,  Smith^  having  smaller  flowers  and 

times  reared  in  pots  to  secure  the  ripening,  as  a  different  shapea  fruit  or  seed  veaseL    Both 

a  long  season  seems  requisite  at  the  north,  seem  to  have  scaroely  extended  beyond  the  aea- 

The  seeds  of  the  era  plant  should  be  sown  on  coast  of  Kew  England. 

a  slight  hot-bed  inMarch  or  early  in  Aoril,  and       EGUNTON    and  '  WINTOK    Abohibi.u> 
the  plants  should  be  transplanted  in  the  latter  Whuam  MomrooMBSix,  earl  o^  bom  in  Paler- 
part  of  May,  or  in  June,  in  rich,  warm  ground,  mo.  Sept  29,  1812.    He  is  lord  lieutenant  of 
at  the  distance  of  2^  feet  asunder  eveir  way.  Ayrshire,  has  held  on  various  occasions  other 
"Weeds  should   be  carefully  eradicated  from  local  appointments,  and  was  elected  in  Nov. 
among  them,  the  soil  frequently  loosened  with  1862,  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  university.    From 
the  hoe,  and  drawn  up   around  the  stems.  Feb.  to  Dea  1852,  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of 
Among  the  Chinese,  8.  .^thiopicum^  having  Ireland,  and  to  this  office  he  was  asaln  appoint- 
rimilar  fruit,  is  esteemed  for  famishing  an  or-  ed,  Feb.  26, 1868.    He  is  principally  known  aa 
namental  dish  on  great  occasions  and  on  festal  a  patron  of  the  turf  and  as  an  amateur  of  tour- 
days,  naments.    He  gave  in  1889  a  splendid  entertain- 
SGINHABD,   or  Eihhasd,  the   secretary,  mentofthelatterkind  at  Eglinton  castle.    The 
oonfidential  adviser,  and  biognpher  of  Gharle-  duchess  of  Somerset,  then  Lady  Seymour,  was 
magne,  bom  in  Austrasia  (East  France),  died  the  queen  of  beauty  on  that  occasion,  and  Lotiia 
July  26,  844.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Alcm'n,  who  Napoleon  took  a  part  in  the  pageant    His  first 
introduced  him  at  court    He  retired,  after  his  wife  died  in  1868,  and)  he  married,  Nov.  8, 
royal  patron's  death,  to  a  country  residence  near  ^  1868,  Lady  Adela  Oapel,  only  dauj^ter  of  tho 
Kahlheim,  in  the  Odenwald,  where  he  devoted  earl  of  Essex. 

himself  to  literary  pursuits.  After  the  death  EGMONT,  Lamoral,  count  o^  a  soldier  and 
of  his  wife,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a  statesman  ofthe  Netherlands,  bom  in  the  castle 
daughter  of  Charlemagne,  he  built  a  convent  at  of  La  Hamaide,  in  Hainaut,  in  1522,  executed  in 
8eligenstadt,intbepre8entgrandduchyof Hesse,  Brassels;  June  6, 1668.  From  his  mother,  the 
and  entered  it  as  a  monk.  The  sarcophagus  in  most  beautify  ilomish  woman  of  her  time,  he 
which  he  and  his  wife  were  buried  is  still  shown  inherited  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Gavre,  but 
at  the  castle  of  Erbaoh,  and  the  counts  of  Er-  he  preferred  the  more  modest  ^tle  of  count  of 
bach  claim  to  be  his  lineal  descendants.  The  l^^ont,  which  came  to  him  fh>m  his  father. 
Vita  CaroU  Magni^  by  Ednhard,  is  one  of  the  and  wMch  bespoke  a  lineage  as  lofty  as  many 
best  biographical  worbi  of  the  middle  ages.  It  sovereigns  could  boast  Through  a  line  of 
has  been  republished  by  Ideler  (Hamburg,  1889),  chivalrous  and  distinguished  ancestors  he  traced 
and  also  in  the  second  volume  of  Pertz's  Mimu-  hia  descent  flrom  andent  pagan  Frisian  kings. 
tnenta  Oermania  HUtoriea.  E^nhard's  An-  By  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  lie  became  aolo 
fuiUi  Beffum  Braneorwn^  and  a  odlection  of  his  male  heir  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  a  fiunily 
letters,  are  likewise  of  great  value  to  the  histo-  which  was  second  to  none  in  Flanders  in  an- 
rian.  Thepopnlar  version  of  Eginhard's  court-  tiquity,  wealth,  and  power.  He  was  in  bia 
ship  with  Charlemagne's  daughter  has  fluently  boyhood  a  page  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
been  the  sutject  of  poetical  and  dramatic  rep-  in  his  19th  year  commanded  with  distinction  a 
resentation.  troop  of  light  horse  in  the  expedition  against 
EGLANTINE,  an  old  English  name  for  the  Algiers.  Returning  to  hia  country  by  waj  of 
sweet  brier  (roia  rubiginoM^  linn.),  a  weU-  Corsica,  Genoa,  and  Lorraine,  in  1646  he  mar- 
known  and  delightftilly  fragrant-leaved  rose,  ried  8abtna  of  Bavaria,  sister  of  the  elector 
growinff  plentifully  in  rich  pastures  and  neglect-  palatine,  the  emperor  and  a  concourse  of  tho 
ed  fields.  In  deep  soils  and  under  fkvorable  electors  and  principal  nobles  of  the  empire  hon- 
oircumstanoea  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  old  oring  the  nuptials  by  their  presence.  He  waa 
well-established  roots  to  send  up  vigorous  shoots  in  the  foUowmg  year  invested  with  the  order  of 
or  suckers  8  or  10  feet  high,  which  are  oov-  the  golden  fleece;  in  1668  he  attended  the  em^ 
erod  with  harahi  crooked  pnoklea.   Theflowen^  peror  during  the  siege  of  Mets;  in  1664  he  ^raa 
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at  the  bead  of  the  splen^d  embassy  sent  to  in  the  field;  and.  swayed  by  the  contrary  mo^ 

inland  to  sdicit  for  PbilipII.  of  Spain  the  hand  tives  of  sympathy  with  Uie  popular  moye- 

of  Mary  Tndor ;  and  in  1565  he  was  a  prom-  ment  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  devotion  to 

iuent  fif^ore  in  the  throng  amid  which  Charles  the  Koman  Catholic  churohf  he  accomplished 

V.  transferred  to  Philip  his  dominions  in  the  by  alternate  hesitation  and  rashness  only  his  own 

Netherlands^    In  1557,  when  war  broke  out  min.  In  1559  Sgmontand  the  prince  of  Orange 

between  Spain  and  France;  he  was  esteemed  were  appointed  members  of  the  state  council  of 

odc  of  tibe  5  principal  generals  in  the  Spanish  the  Netherlands  under  the  regent  Margaret  of 

service,  and  commanded  the  cavalry  m  the  Parma ;  but  being  excluded  from  consultation 

srmy  which  invaded  France  and  invested  St.  on  the  most  important  affairs  of  state,  they  ad- 

Quentin.     The    constable   Montmorency  ad-  dressed  (July  28,  1561)  a  joint  letter  of  remon- 

Tanced  with  a  select  body  of  troops  to  relieve  stranoe  to  Philip.    Egmont  united  with  Orange 

the  garriflon,  but  £Euled  to  accomplish  his  pur-  and  Horn  (March  11, 1568)  in  another  letter  to 

pose.    Egmont,  at  a  council  of  war  held  in  his  the  king,  urgently  remonstrating  against  the 

tent,  proposed  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  extent  of  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Granvelle^ 

French.    His  eloquence  gained  the  assent  of  a  leading  member  of  the  council,  who  was  de- 

tbe  cooncil  to  this  project,  and  having  detected  clared  to  be  odious  to  many  of  the  people.    The 

a  feebly  guarded  defile  in  the  rear  of  Montmo-  unpopularity  of  Granvelle  increased  oaily,  and 

rency,  he  threw  into  it  a  portion  of  his  cavalry  the  most  reckless  and  resolute  of  his  opponents 

beforetheconstable  was  able  to  strengthen  it;  was  Egmont,  who  despised  him  for  ^is  low 

and  the  main  French  army  on  its  approach  to  birth,  and  hated  him  for  his  airs  of  superiority. 

the  post  found  itself  confronted  here  by  Egmont,  At  a  banquet  given  to  a  party  of  Flemish  noble- 

who  aasaikd  it  with  a  brilliant  charge  at  the  men  it  was  decided  to  invent  for  their  menials 

head  of  S,000  horsemen.    The  French  received  a  livery  that  should  symbolically  express  the 

a  total  and  most  disastroua  defeat.    Of  21,000  general  contempt  for  the  cardinaL    Dice  were 

tro<^  all  but  #,000  were  killed  or  captured  thrown  to  decide  who  should  devise  the  typi- 

within  an  hour;  more  than  80  standards  fell  cal  costume;  and  the  prize,  which  ultimately 

into  the  hands  of  the  victors;  and  600  prison-  proved  a  deadly  one,  fell  to  Egmont.    His  re- 

ers  of  noble  birth  were  on  the  following  day  tmners  appeared  in  a  few  days  in  the  famous 

presented  to  Philip  in  the  camp  before  St.  fooPs  cap  livery,  which  immediately  became 

Quentin.    Barely  had  a  Spanish  monarch  en-  the  reigning  fashion,  and  which,  together  with 

joyed  so  signal  a  triumph  as  that  which  was  the  numerous  pasquinades  and  pamphlets,  drove 

thus  aehiev^  by  the  promptness  and  gallantry  Granvelle  from  the  Kbtherlanas.    Thus  far  Eg- 

of  Egmont.    In  the  followmg  year  the  marshal  mont  had  acted  under  the  eye  and  influence  of 

deThermeSy  who  had  taken  a  distinguished  part  William  of  Orange.    In  1565  he  was  sent  as 

in  the  capture  of  Calais,  marched  into  West  special  envoy  to  Spain  to  enlighten  the  Spanish 

Flandera,  storming  and  pillaging  Dunkirk  and  court  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands : 

devastating  the  country  as  far  as  Nieuwpoort  but  he  became  the  dupe  of  royal  smiles  and 

Flashed  with  victory  and  laden  with  spoils,  his  favors,  and  returned  to  his  country  only  to  dis- 

snny  was  already  on  its  homeward  march,  cover  that  his  mission  had  been  fruitless.    For 

vhcn  Egmont  took  the  field  to  intercept  its  a  year  his  course  was  uncertain  and  fitful,  after 

retreatw    With  such  forces  as  he  could  collect  which  he  departed  for  his  government  of  Flan- 

in  the  neiffhborhood,  amounting  to  10,000  foot  ders,  then  in  rebellion  against  the  royal  edicts. 

and  2;000  horse,  whose  numbers  were  increased  Had  Egmont  now  put  himself  at  the  head  of 

hy  laree  Tolunteer  bands  of  the  peasantry,  he  the  reformers,  he  might  undoubtedly  have  seized 

threw  himself  into  the  path  of  the  French  army,  the  capital,  imprisoned  the  regent,  and  made 

and  arreated  its  progress  near  Gravelines.    In  himself  master  of  the  country;  but  on  the  con* 

the  hard-fought  action  which  followed,  Egmont  trary,  he  exerted  himself  with  all  his  energy  and 

displayad  brilliant  valor,  and  the  army  of  De  with  extreme  severity  against  the  insurgenta 

Tbennea  was  annihilated,  and  himself  taken  and  Protestants.    He  continued  enthusiastic  in 

prisoner.    In  respect  to  its  results,  the  battle  his  loyalty,  offering  to  throw  himself  into  Wal- 

of  Gravelines  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  in  cheren  against  the  rebels  who  had  taken  refuge 

histOTXy  for  it  compelled  the  French  monarch  to  there,  risking  his  life  at  Valenciennes  to  recon- 

eonaent  to  a  treaty  which  has  been  pronounced  noitre  the  works  and  suggest  the  best  point  of 

more  ruinous  than  any  other  in  the  annals  of  assault,  and  avowing  his  intention  at  a  meeting 

France.    These  two  splendid  victories  gave  Eg-  with  Orange  at  WiUebroek  never  in  any  case 

mont  great  renown  and  popularity,  ana  largely  whatever  to  take  arms  against  the  king.    On 

aogmented  hia  hereditary  influence  in  the  Neth-  the  arrival  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  in  1567 

erianda.    Bather  from  a  generous  sensibility  to  Orange  escaped  from  the  country,  but  Egmont 

the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen  than  from  any  remuned  to  receive  and  do  honor  to  the  man 

settled  principle,  he  ranked  himself  among  the  who  came  armed  with  his  death  warrant.  Alva 

maloontenta  agiunst  the  oppression  of  Philip,  arrested  him  by  stratagem  together  with  Count 

in  opposition  to  which  he  was  from  the  first  Horn  at  Brussels,  and  conveyed  them  xmder  a 

closeljaaaociated  with  William  of  Orange.    But  strong  military  escort  to  Ghent,  where  for  3 

hia  ooodnct  aa  a  statesman  was  aa  weak  and  months  they  were  kept  in  rigorous  confinement. 

TadJla&ig  as  it  had  been  prompt  and  andaciooa  In  vain  I^ont  claimed  to  be  tried  by  one  of 
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the  8  courts  whose  InriBdiction  alone  he  reo**  from  between  the  shonlden  ftrises  a  toft  of  long, 
ognized.    As  a  knight  of  the  golden  fleece  it  deonrved,  and  delicate  disanited  featben^  ex- 
was  his  priyilege  to  be  tried  by  its  statutes;  as  tending  about  10  inches  beyond  the  tiUl;  the 
a  noble  of  Brabant  he  claimed  the  protection  winss  are  moderate^  and  the  tail  shorty  of  12 
of  the  Joyeute  Entree;  and  as  a  count  of  the  weaK  feaUiers ;  the  bill  is  bright  ydlow,  feet  aod 
holy  Roman  empire,  he  should  be.  tried  by  his  daws  black,  and  the  plumage  white,  in  some 
peers,  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  realm,  parts  slightly  Unged  with  yeUow.    This  ele^mt 
He  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  known  in  bird  is  found  breeding  from  Florida  to  New 
history  as  the  ^^  council  of  blood,"  was  charged  York,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Hei- 
with  having  been  a  party  to  the  league  and  ico  to  Texas,  and  probably  further;  it  is  rarely 
conspiracy  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  as-  seen  In  ICassachusetts,  and  does  not  appear  more 
sociates,  and  with  having  committed  sundry  than  50  miles  inland,  unless  along  the  courses  of 
malpractices  to  the  prejudice  of  the  govern-  large  rivers;  it  generally  breeds  in  low  manhy 
ment  and  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  i^r  lit-  places,  dismal  swamps,  and  the  mar^^na  of  lakes 
tie  more  than  a  mock  trial  was  adjudged  guilty  and  ponds;  the  nests  are  sometimes  made  on 
of  treason  and  rebellion.    His  later  zeal  in  low  oushes,  and  occasionally  on  sandy  idands 
the  service  of  the  government  had  not  atoned  near  the  coast,  but  generally  on  hi^  trees, 
in  the  minds  of  Philip  and  Alva  for  his  earlier  The  long,  silky  filaments  of  the  back  are  hardly 
acts  of  opDosition.    Meantime  the  prince  of  to  be  seen  except  in  the  love  season,  which  va- 
Orange  haa  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  as  the  ries  fiom  early  spring  to  midsummer,  accoiding 
avowed  champion  of  his  country *b  wrongs,  and  to  latitude;  both  sexes  possess  them,  and  many 
it  was  designed  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  are  shot  during  the  breeding  season  to  obtain 
the  people  by  making  the  execution  of  Egmont  these  feathers  fof  ornamental  purposes.  It  feeds 
and  Horn  an  impressive  and  appalling  spectacle,  by  day,  on  small  fishes,  Crustacea,  and  reptiles, 
On  June  5,  1668,  8,000  Spanish  troops  were  which  it  catches  in  the  shallows  and  marshes ; 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  around  the  scaffold  in  its  flight  is  well  sustained,  and  Us  gait  and  move- 
the  great  square  of  Brussels,  and,  while  all  meats  are  graceful.    Hie  nest  is  made  of  loose 
business  was  suspended  and  the  bells  of  the  sticks,  ovenianging  the  water,  and  is  used  for 
churches  were  tolling,  Egmont  was  beheaded,  years  by  the  same  birds,  which  annually  repair 
after  having  expressed  a  bitter  regret  that  he  it;  the  eggs,  9  or  8,  are  2}  inches  long,  wnen 
had  not  rather  been  permitted  to  die,  sword  in  f^shly  laid  smooth  and  pale  blue,  becoming  af- 
hand,  fighting  for  his  country  and  king.    Even  terward  rough  and  whitish.    The  egret  is  shy 
the  soldiers  sued  tears  as  they  beheld  the  death  and  diflScuIt  to  obtain,  except  in  the  breeding 
of  the  most  gallant  and  famous  of  their  gen-  season ;  many  of  the  young  are  destroyed  by 
erals;  a  cry  of  horror  rose  from  the  multitude;  crows  and  turkey  buzzards. — ^The  European 
and  the  French  ambassador  exclaimed  that  he  egret  {A,  alba^  Gmel.)  is  about  8  feet  6  inches 
hadseen  the  head  of  that  man  fall  before  whom  lone,  of  a  pure  white  plumage.    According  to 
France  had  twice  trembled. — ^Egmont  is  the  Selby,  the  DiU  is  black  or  dark  brown,  yeflow 
subject  of  one  of  Gk>ethe^s  tragedies.    The  best  at  the  base  and  about  the  nostrils,  and  the  legs 
account  of  his  career  and  character  is  given  in  are  almost  black.    It  is  common  in  southern 
Hotley^s  history  of  the  "  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Europe,  but  comparatively  rare  in  the  northern 
Republic"  (New  York,  1856).    See  also  Pres-  and  central  parts;  the  white  herons  of  Asia  are 
oott's  *'  History  of  Philip  II."  believed  to  be  of  this  species.    The  little  Euro- 
EGRET,  a  name  given  to  those  species  of  pean  egret  (A,  gartetta,  Linn.)  is  about  22  inches 
white  herons  which  have  the  feathers  of  the  long  from  bill  to  end  of  tail ;  the  plumage  is 
lower  part  of  the  back  elongated  and  their  webs  white;  from  the  hind  head  spring  2  narrow 
disunited,  reachbg  beyond  or  to  the  tail,  at  cer*  feathers  4  inches  long;  the  plumes  of  the  back 
tain  seasons  of  the  year;  their  forms  are  also  are  elongated;  the  bill  and  tarsi  are  black;  tho 
more  graceful  than  those  of  common  herons,  tarsus  is  4  inches  long.    This  species  is  confined 
They  belong,  however,  to  the  same  genus  (trdea  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  being  most  abnndant 
(Linn.),  of  ue  order  gralla.  The  great  American  in  southern  Europe,  Greece,  and  northern  Afri- 
egret  {A.  egretta^  Gmel.)  is  about  87  inches  ca;  it  occasionally  wanders  as  far  as  England, 
long  to  end  of  tail,  49  to  end  of  daws,  with  an  The  buff-backed  egret  (A,  Coromanda.  Bodd.) 
extent  of  wings  of  55  inches;  bill  4i  inches,  tail  is  about  20  inches  long,  Uie  bill  2  inches  and 
6(,  tarsus  6 ;  anterior  toes  2f ,  4,  and  8jt  inches,  orange  yellow ;  the  plumage  is  white,  except 
with  the  daws  i^  f ,  and  I  of  an  inch  respeo-  ^e  top  of  the  head  and  front  neck,  which  are 
lively ;  the  hind  toe  1^,  and  its  claw  11  inches  buff,  becoming  browner  as  the  bird  grows  older ; 
long;  weight  about  2^  lbs. ;  the  female  is  some-  it  is  very  generally  distributed  over  Asia.    Tho 
what  smaller.    The  bill  is  straight,  tapering  to  reddish  egret  (A.  ry/a,  Bodd.),  of  which  Peale^a 
an  acute  Up ;  the  head  compressed  ana  oblong;  egret  is  the  young,  is  about  81  inches  \ongj  and 
neck  long  and  slender;  body  compressed;  feet,  46  in  extent  of  wings;  the  pale  bill  has  a  black 
tarsus,  and  tibia  long,  the  latter  bare  in  its  lower  tip ;  the  iris  is  white ;  the  feaUiers  of  the  head 
half.  The  q>ace  between  bill  and  eye,  and  around  and  neck  are  loose  and  pendent  of  a  light  rod- 
the  latter,  is  bare ;  the  plumage  is  soft  and  blend-  dish  brown  tinged  with  lilac,  fadfing  into  brown- 
ed ;  head  not  crested,  though  its  feathers  are  don-  ish  white  at  tlie  tips ;  the  back  and  wings  grayish 
gated,  as  are  those  on  the  lower  nedL  in  front ;  blue ;  long  feathers  of  the  back  yellowidi-tipped  ; 
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pik  grayish  bine  below.    It  seems  never  to  go  of  the  Birket-el-Karonn,  at  the  distance  of  50  m., 
far  from  the  Florida  keys,  except  westward  are  the  natron  lakes,  from  which  the  water  eva- 
slong  the  gnlf  of  Mexico ;  it  is  a  plump  and  porates  in  the  dry  season,  leaving  the  ground 
gncefol  Midi,  and  an  easy  and  high  flier;  it  is  covered  with  a  crust  of  natron  or  carbonate  of 
diy,  rarely  associating  with  other  species ;  it  is  soda.    Along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Delta  there  is 
probably  strictly  marine.    The  nests  are  made  a  series  of « large  lagoons  stretching  for  nearly 
by  the  middle  of  April ;  the  eggs  are  8,  of  a  200  m.,  of  which  the  principal  are  Lake  Marv- 
pale  sea-green  color,  and  are  excellent  food.  oot,  the  ancient  Mareotis,  40  m.  long,  Lake 
S6TPT  (6r.  Atyvwrog;  Lat.  jEgypUu;  Heb.  Boorlos,  80  m.  long,  and  Lake  Menzaleh,  50  m. 
MtMravn  ;  Coptic,  Chami  or  Kemi)^  a  %ountry  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  16  m.    From  a 
in  the  K.  £.  of  Africa,  bounded  N.  by  the  Medi*  very  ancient  period  Egypt  has  abounded  in 
tcrranean,  £.  by  the  Red  sea  and  Arabia,  B.  by  canals,  chiefly  constmoted  to  facilitate  the  dis* 
Kobia,  and  W.  by  the  Great  Desert.    It  Ues  be-*  tribntion  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  for  purposes 
tween  lat  81**  87'  and  24''  1'  K,  and  long.  27"*  of  irrigation.  The  Mahmondy  canal,  50  m.  long 
13'  and  Si"*  12'  £.    Ito  length  from  N.  to  S.  in  a  and  100  feet  broad,  was  made  in  1820  to  ac- 
£rect  line  is  abont  520  m. ;  its  breadth  from  £.  commodate  the  commerce  between  Alexandria 
to  W.  varies  from  800  to  400  m. ;  area,  include  and  the  Nile.    In  the  beginning  of  1859  Egypt 
iog  the  desert  regions,  about  200,000  sq.  nt.  had  about  500  m.  of  railroad  completed.    The 
The  river  Nile  enters  Egypt  from  Nubia  at  the  principal  lines  are  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo, 
idand  of  Fhike  near  Asswan,  the  ancient  Syene,  131  m. ;  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  91  ro. ;  and  from 
where  it  descends  the  famous  cataracts,  and  Cidro  to  Beni-Sonef^  np  the  Nile,  76  m.    The 
flows  thence  unbroken  by  falls  or  rapids,  and  railroad  bridge  across  the  NUe  at  Kafr-el-Zyat 
not  angmented  by  any  branch,  nor  even  by  a  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  in  the 
rivulet  dll  it  readies  the  Mediterranean.  From  world,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  Jnne, 
the  csteracts  the  river,  whose  general  breadth  1860.    Another  great  work  commenced  several 
is  about  half  a  mile,  runs  for  600  m.  through  a  years  ago,  but  not  vet  finished,  is  the  dor- 
valley  bounded  by  hills  varying  in  height  from  rage  or  dam  across  the  Nile  at  the  beginning 
300  to  1,200  feet.    The  average  breadth  of  the  of  the  Delta,  designed  to  heighten  and  regu- 
valley  is  7  or  8  m..  its  greatest  breadth  11  m.  late  the  annual  inundation.    The  construction 
Anflient]y  the  whole  of  this  valley  was  called  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez  to  unite 
Upper  ijgypt,  but  afterward  the  term  Middle  the  Bed  sea  with  the  Mediterranean  was  b^ 
Egjpt  was  Implied  to  the  northern  part  of  it  gun  April  25, 1859. — ^The  most  striking  geolo- 
Aboot  100  m.  from  the  sea,  the  hills  disappear,  gical  feature  of  Egypt  is  the  vast  bed  of  alluvium 
aAd  the  river  enters  an  extensive  and  perfectly  deposited  by  the  Nile,  which  covers  all  Lower 
level  aDnvial  plun,  where,  12  m.  N.  of  Cairo,  Egypt  to  a  depth  that  probably  averages  30  or 
it  separates  into  two  great  streams,  which  con-  40  feet    The  predominant  rocks  of  the  country 
tiuiaDy  diverge  until  they  reach  the  Mediter-  are  limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite.     The 
lanean  by  mouths  about  80  m,  apart,  the  eastern  great  pyramids  are  built  of  limestone,  and  stand 
It  Damietta,  and  the  western  at  Rosetta.    This  on  a  limestone  plateau.    This  rock  extends  up 
great  plain  is  Lower  Egypt  The  triangular  space  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Esne,  and  from 
endosed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river  and  the  thence  to  Asswan  or  Syene  sandstone  prevails, 
sea  k  calleid  the  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  in  from  the  quarries  of  which  most  of  the  temples 
sh^M  to  the  Greek  letter  .A.  But  the  term  Delta  of  Egypt  nave  been  built    At  Syene,  at  the 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  plain,  southern  extremity  of  the  country,  granite  pre- 
or  to  BO  much  of  it  as  condstsof  fertile  land,  dominates,  and  the  quarries  there  have  furnished 
Tlie  area  of  the  Delta  and  of  the  valley  of  the  chiefly  the    materials    for  the  obelisks  and 
Nile  in  Egypt  is  variously  estimated  at  from  colossal  statues  of  Egypt.    The  soil  of  Egypt 
11,000  to  17,000  sq.  m.    This  comprises  all  the  is  of  unsurpassed  fertilitv,  and  its  richness  is 
coitivmble  land,  the  rest  of  the  country  consist-  annually  renewed  by   the  inundation  of  the 
ing  of  deserts,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Nile,  which  deposits  upon  the  land  a  coating  of 
oaaes  and  of  the  region  called  Fayoom,  which  mud  which  renders  needless  any  other  manure.. 
Bee  ftt  no  great  distance  W.  of  the  Nile,  between  In  many  parts  ploughing  is  dispensed  with,  the 
l8t»  29*  and  30"*,  and  has  a  fertile  area  of  340  sq. .  seed  being  thrown  upon  the  mud,  and  sheep, 
m.     The  largest  of  the  oases,  the  one  most  re-  goats,  or  pigs  turned  loose  in  the  fields  to 
mote  from  the  Nile,  is  Siwah,  the  ancient  Am-  trample  in  the  ^ains;  though  in  other  parts 
moDiimi,  the  site  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  agriculture  is  carried  on  with  considerable  labor 
Jopriter  Ammon.    It  lies  10  days^  Journey  W.  of  and  care,  especially  where  artificial  irrigation 
F&jooQi,  and  has  an  area  of  only  15  or  20  sq.  m.  must  be  resorted  to.    The  rise  of  the  Nile  begins 
Tltt  fllesert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  seals  in  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  Jnne.    The  inun- 
iatevsected  by  chunsof  mountains  whose  highest  daiion  reaches  Its  greatest  height  between  Sept. 
Bammits  attain  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet — ^The  20  and  30,  when  it  is  usually  24  feet  above  tJie 
eoat  noted  lake  of  Egypt  is  the  Birket-el-Ka-  low  water  level.     It  remains  at  that  height 
HRin,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Fayoom ;  it  is  30  m.  about  15  days,  and  then  gradually  falls,  till  it  is 
lag  and  6  nu  broad.  The  remains  of  the  famous  at  the  lowest  about  the  middle  of  May.     It 
tecient  artificial  lake  MoBris  have  been  recently  rises  sometimes  30  feet,  when  it  does  great 
)^caitifi«d  in  the  £.  part  of  Fayoom.  To  the  north  damage  to  the  country.    If  it  fall  short  of  18 
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feet,  a  fiEunine  is  the  consei^ence.    The  follow^-  is  mnch  uncertainty  about  the  amomit  of  popa- 
ing  plants  are  sown  immediately  after  the  innn-  lation.    A  government  census  in  1847  officially 
dation  begins  to  subside,  and  are  harvested  8  stated  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  4,642,620. 
or  4  monUis  later :  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  A  census  taken  daiiog  the  present  year  (1859) 
lentils,  vetches,    lupios,   clover,   flax,  lettace,  gives  a  total  of  6,125,000.    By  foreign  oWv- 
hemp,  coriander,  poppies,  tobacco,  watermelons,  ers  of  judgment  and  accnracy,  these  censuses 
and   cttcumbers.     The   following   plants   are  are  discredited  and  their  results  held  to  be 
raised  in  summer  chiefly  by  artifioud  irrigation :  grossly  falsified  and  exaggerated.    Sir  Gardoer 
durra,  maize,  onions,  henna,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  Wilkinson  computes  the  population  at   only 
coffee,  indigo,  and  madder.    Grapes  are  plenti-  l,800,0i0.    By  others  it  is  supposed  to  be  about 
ful,  and  other  fruits  abound,  of  which  the  most  2,600,000,  of  whom  2,000,000  are  Mohammedans 
common  are  dates,  figs,  pomegranates,  apricota,  and  call  themselves  Arabs,  though  they  are 
peaches,    oranees,    lemons,   citrons,    bananas,  probably  in  great  part  descended  from  the  an- 
mnlbeities,  and  olives.    There  are  no  forests  in  cient  E^ptians.  They  are  a  fine  race,  handsome, 
Egypt,  and  few  trees  of  any  kind  except  the  well  m^e,  and  courteous  in  their  manners.    In 
palm,  of  which  there  are  usually  groves  around  northern  Egypt  they  are  of  a  yellowish  com- 
the  villages.    From  the  absence  of  forests  there  ploxion,  growing  darker  toward  the  south,  until 
are  few  wild  beasts,  the  principal  species  being  the  hue  becomes  a  deep  bronze.    Mr.  Lane,  the 
the  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  hyena,  the  wild  ass,  and  sev-  best  authority  upon  the  subject,  speaks  highly  of 
oral  kinds  of  antelope.    The  chief  domestic  ani-  their  mental  capacity,  and  gives  them  credit  for 
mals  are  camels,  horses,  asses,  horned  cattle,  and  uncommon  quickness  of  apprehension  and  readi* 
sheep.    The  hippopotamus  is  no  longer  found  in  ness  of  wit.    They  are  hignly  religious,  and  are 
Egypt,  though  it  is  met  with  in  the  Nile  above  generally  honest,  cheerftu,  humane,  and  hospi- 
the  cataracts,  and  the  crocodile  has  abandoned  table.    The  Arabs  of  pure  blood  belonging  to 
the  lowerpurt  of  the  river,  and  is  becoming  rare  Egypt  are  chiefly  Bedouins  who  dwell  in  tents  in 
even  in  Upper  Egypt.    Among  the  birds  are  8  the  desert,  and  number  about  260,000.    There 
species  of  vultures  (one  of  which  is  very  lai^e,  are  160,000  native  Christians  termed  Copts,  who 
individuals  sometimes  measuring  16  feet  across  are  the  recognized  descendants  of  the  ancient 
the  wings),  eagles,  fidcons,  hawks,  buzzards,  inhabitants.    They  are  generally  employed  as 
kites,  crows,  linneto,  larks,  sparrows,  and  the  clerks  and  accountants  in  government  and  mer- 
beautiful  hoopoe,  which  is  regarded  with  super-  oantile  offices.  Beside  these  there  are  Torks,  the 
etitions  reverence.  Pigeons  and  various  kinds  of  ruling  class,  of  whom  there  are  about  20,000, 
poultry  are  very  abundant.  The  ostrich  is  found  and  Armenians,  Greeks,  Berbers,  Jews,  and 
m  the  deserts.    Among  the  reptiles  are  the  ce-  Franks.    Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  of 
rastes  and  nija  h^je,  bodi  deadly  poisonous,  the  people,  and  furnishes  all  the  staples  of  ex- 
Fishes  abound  in  the  Kile  and  in  the  lakes,  port^    n  heat,  beans,  barley,  Indian  com,  lin* 
and  furnbh  a  common  and  favorite  article  of  seed,  sesame,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  henna  are 
food.    Locusts  occasionally  invade  the  country  annually  exported  to  the  amount  of  about  $16,- 
and   commit  great  ravages.    The  climate  of  000,000.    Wheat  is  the  principal  article  of  ex- 
Egypt  is  singularly  dry  and  equable,  and  is  port,  and  about  6,000,000  bushels,  or  I  of  the 
healthy,  though  excessively  hot  in  summer,  entire  crop,  are  sent  to  Europe  annually.     Of 
the  mercury  rising  sometimes  to  112^.    The  cotton  the  average  annual  export  for  several 
winter  is  mild  and  serene,  snow  being  almost  years  past  has  been  nearly  200,000  bales.    Tho 
unknown.    In  Upper  Egypt  rain  is  so  rare  that  annual  amount  of  imports  is  about  $14,000,000  ; 
a  slight  shower  is  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy.  In  l^e  principal  articles  are  timber,  copper,  ooal« 
the  Delta  a  small  quantity  of  rain  occasionally  woollen,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  drugs,  tinware, 
falls  in  winter.     The  most  conunon  diseases  paper,   oil,    jewelry,    sugar,    glass,   tobacco, 
are  dysentery,  liver  complaints,  and  ophthid-  spices,  and  coffee.    The  foreign  commerce  is 
mia,  the  latter  being  often  met  with.    The  cniefly  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Anstria, 
plague  was  formerly  frequent  and  virulent,  but  and  is  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Alexan- 
owing  to  the  sanitary  precautions  of  the  govern-  dria.    An  extensive  trade  by  means  of  caravans 
ment  it  has  not  made  its  appearance  since  1843.  Is  maintained  wjth  the  interior  of  Africa.    The 
One  of  the  most  disagreeable  features  of  the  ^manufiicture  of  firearms,  and  of  cotton,  silk, 
climate  is  the  khamsin,  a  hot  wind  from  the  des-  and  woollen  goods,  is  carried  on  extensively  in 
ert  which  prcvmls  for  60  days  in  the  spring,  establishments  founded  and  directed  by  the 
beginning  generally  about  May  2,  and  nas  a  government. — ^Egypt  is  a  dependency  of  the 
peculiarly  oppressive  and  unhealthy  effect —  Turkish  empire,  and  is  governed  despotically 
Egypt  is  now  divided  into  7  provinces,  which  by  a  pasha  of  the  family  of  Hehemet  Ali,  with 
are  subdivided  into  departments,  and  these  whom  the  Turkish  sultan  made  a  treaty  in  1841, 
again  into  lesser  districts.    Anciently,  under  its  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  government  at 
native  rulers  and  their  Persian,  Greek,  and  Ro-  the  province  should  be  confinned  to  him,  antl 
man  successors,  the  country  was  divided  into  in  succession  to  the  then  living  members  of  hia 
districts  called  nomea,  varying  in  number  at  family.    A  tribute  of  i  of  the  revenue  is  annn- 
different  eras  from  86  to  66  or  68.    The  capital  aJly  sent  to  the  sultan,  to  whom  also  all  ap- 
of  Egypt  is  Cairo,  and  the  other  principal  towns  pointments  to  t>osts  in  the  army  above  the  rank. 
are  Alexandria,  Bosetta,  and  Damietta.    There  of  migor  have  to  be  referred  for  confirmation. 
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The  Dumber  of  the  army  is  limited  to  18,000  to  conquer  and  possess  tihe  neigbboring  land  of 
men,  thoagh  this  regulation  has  not  been  strict-  Canaan.  The  date  of  their  ezodns,  according  to 
\j  observ^ra.    There  are  ministers  of  foreign  the  commonly  received  Scripture  chronology, 
tnd  internal  affairs,  of  war,  navy,  finance,  and  was  1491  B.  0^  after  a  sojourn  in  Egypt  of  216, 
public  instmction.    The  government  maintains  or,  at  most,  of  430  years.    Bunsen  assigns  the 
•boot  50  schools  of  various  grades,  a  school  of  date  to  1820  B.  0.,  and  maintains  the  duration 
liognages,  another  of  medicine,  several  military  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  have  been  1,484 
schools,  and  a  printing  press.    There  are  4  prin*  years.    From  the  ^odus,  for  several  centuries, 
c^  courts  of  justice,  whose  seat  is  at  Cairo:  the  relations  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
that  of  the  chief  of  police,  which  summarily  Egyptians  i^pear  to  have  been  friendly,  until 
decidea  petty  cases;  that  of  the  cadi,  or  chief  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
judge;  that  of  the  mufti,  or  chief  doctor  of  the  about  980  R  C,  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  con- 
law;  and  that  of  the  psusha^a  divan.    There  is  quered  and  plundered  Jerusalem,  an  event  the 
also  a  cadi  in  each  town  and  village,  who  dis-  occurrence  of  which  is  attested  and  confirmed 
penaes  justice,  and  each  province  and  subdivi-  by  the  monuments.    The  first  of  the  Greek  au- 
sioD  of  the  ooontry  has  a  governor  clothed  thorities  upon  Egypt,  Herodotus,  visited  the 
with  a  certain  d^nee  of  judicial  power.    The  country  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century 
dominioa  of  the  Egyptian  paaha  has  been  ex*  B.  C.    His  knowledge  of  its  history  was  d&- 
tended  by  recent  conquests  fiir  np  the  Nile  over  rived  from  conversation  with  the  priests  of  va- 
Kubia,  Dongola,  Sennaar,  Eordo&n,  and  othw  nous  cities,  witii  whom  he  taUced  by  means 
barbaroua  regions,  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia,  of  interpreters.    They  told  him,  he  says,  that 
— The  history  of  Egyptdividea  itself  into  6  great  Menes  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  sno- 
periods :  1,  the  Pharaohs,  or  native  kings ;  2,  ceeded  by  880  monarchs,  of  whom  one,  Nito- 
the  Persiaos;  8,  the  Ptolemies;  4,  the  Romans;  oris,  was  a  queen.    None  of  them  were  distin- 
ct the  Aiabs;  d,  the  Turks.    The  main  sources  guished,  and  none  of  them  left  any  monuments 
of  lis  history  nnder  the  Pharaohs  are  the  Scrip-  worthy  of  note,  except  Mosria,  the  last  of  the 
tmes,  the  Greek  writers  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  880,  who  constrncted  the  artificial  lake  which 
and  Eratosthenes,  some  fragments  of  the  writ-  bears  his  name.     He  was  succeeded  by  Sesoa- 
ingi  of  ICanetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  8d  iris,  who  conquered  Ethiopia  and  the  greater 
centmy  B.  C,  and  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.    His  successors  were 
on  the  monuments,  that  is,  on  the  temples,  rherou,  Proteus  fwho  waa  contemporary  with 
tombfl^  and  other  buildings  of  ancient  date,  the  Trojan  warX  Khampsinitus,  Cheops,  Ceph- 
From  worka  written  on  rolls  of  papyrus,  found  ren,  and  Mycerinns.     The  last  8  kings  built 
io  the  tombs,  information  has  also  been  derived  the  8  great  pyramids.    Hycerinna  was  succeed- 
by  recent  Egyptologists,    There  is  still,  how-  ed  by  Asychis,  and  Asychis  by  Anysis,  in  whose 
ever,  much  uncertainty  and  controversy  as  to  reign  Egvpt  was  conquered  bv  the  Ethiopians, 
the  troe  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  who  held  it  for  50  years  nnder  Eing  Sabaco. 
aeareeiy  any  two  anthers  agree  eitlier  with  rc^rd  At  the  expiration  of  the  half  centnry  they  vol- 
te names  or  dates ;  though  the  discrepancies  in  nntsrily  abandoned  the  country  and  retired  to 
regard  to  names  are  immaterial,  while  those  in  Ethiopia.    The  next  king  of  Egypt  was  Sethos, 
the  ehromrfogy  are  wide  and  apparently  irre*  between  whom  and  the  first  king  Menes,  the 
coocilabla    The  chief  living  anthorities  upon  priests  told  Herodotus,  there  had  been   841 
the  interpretation  of  the.  hieroglyphics  are,  in  generations,  a  period  of  11,840  years.    Sethos 
Eagliafa,  8ir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  and  in  Ger-  waa  succeeded  by  12  kings,  who  reigned  jointly, 
man,  Chevalier  Bnnsen  and  Dr.  Lepsiua.   From  and  together  built  the  Labyrinth,  which  Hero- 
the  Beriptores  we  learn  that  the  Elebrew  patri-  dotns  thought  surpassed  all  the  works  of  the 
arch  Abraham  went  into  Egypt  with  his  mmily  Greeks,  and  was  even  more  wonderful  than  the 
becaaoe  of  a  famine  that  prevailed  in  Canaan,  pyramids  themselves.    After  the  lapse  of  some 
He  ibond  the  country  ruled  by  a  Pharaoh,  the  years,  Psammetichus,  one  of  the  12  kings,  de- 
Egyptiaii  term  for  king.    The  date  of  Abra-  throned  the  others  and  made  himself  sole  sov- 
hmoTB  visit,  according.to  the  chronology  of  the  ereign  of  Egypt.    He  was  succeeded  by  Necho, 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  was  1920  B.  C. ;  ac-  Psammis,  and  Apries,  the  last  of  whom  Hero- 
cording  to  the  Septnagint^  2551 ;  while  Bunsen  dotns  c^  the  most  prosperous  king  that  ever 
fixes  It  at  2876.    Neany  two  centuries  later  Jo-  ruled  over  Egypt    But  m  the  25th  year  of  his 
oepli,  a  deaoendant  of  Abraham,  was  sold  into  reign  a  rebelhon  broke  out  which  was  headed 
Egypt  aa  a  slave  to  the  captain  of  the  guards  of  by  Amasis.    Apries  was  defeated  and  put  to 
another  Pharaoh,  whose  prime  minister  or  grand  death,  and  Amasis  became  king.    Amasis  was 
vizier  the  youn^  Hebrew  eventually  became,  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammenitus,  at  the  very 
Joaeph*a  mher,  Jacob,  and  his  famuy,  to  the  beginning  of  whose  reign,  525  B.  C.,  Egypt  waa 
muDDer  of  70,  accompanied,  aa  Bunsen  conjee-  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Persians  under 
tnrea,  by  1,000  or  2,000  dependenta,  followed  Cambyses.     Diodorus,  the  next  of  our  Greek 
their  fbitonate  kinsman  into  Egypt,  where  they  authorities,  was  in  Egypt  about  58  B.  G.    Like 
settled  in  a  district  called  the  land  of  Goshen.  Herodotus,  he  begins  the  line  of  Egyptian  kings 
There  they  remained  until  their  numbers  had  with  Menes,  who,  he  says,  was  succeeded  by  62 
multiplied  into  2  or  8  millions,  when  under  the  monarchs,  reigning  1,400  years.    These  were 
lead  of  Voaes  they  revolted  and  quitted  Egypt  aocoeeded  by  Busiris  L,  and  7  or  8  generations 
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later  by  BnsiHs  U.,  who  bnilt  Thebes.    Later  dynasties,  with  inoonsiderable  exceptions,  were 

still  reigned  OBymandyas,  and  after  8  more  oonsecntire,  and  that  the  kings  ennmerated 

generations  Uchoreas,  who  built  Memphis,  and  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Egypt     By  moat 

who  after  16  more  generations  was  sncceeded  writers  on  the  subject  it  is  held  that  many  of 

by  Myris  or  Moeris.    Diodorus  also  relates  the  the  dynasties  were  contemporaneous,  and  that  2 

exploits  of  the  great  conqueror  Sesostris,  whom  or  more  kings  reigned  at  the  same  time  over 

he  calls  Sesoosis.    He  computes  the  whole  num-  different  parts  of  Egypt    It  is  admitted  by  sll 

ber  of  native  sovereigns  of  Egypt  at  470  kings  that  the  18th  dynasty  and  those  which  succeed* 

and  5  aueens,  and  the  duration  of  the  native  ed  it  reigned  over  the  whole  of  the  country, 

raonarcny  at  4,700  years.    Eratosthenes,  who  ^nnsen  divides  the  dynasties  and  the  history  of 

died  about  196  B.  C,  wasa  native  of  Gyrene,  and  ^gypt  under  them  into  8  great  masses :  1,  the 

was  made  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library  old  empire,  from  Menes  to  Amyntimmus,  in- 

by  Ptolemy  III.    He  wrote  a  work  on  nniver-  duding  the  first  12  dynasties  ci  Manetbo  snd 

sal  chronology,  fragments  of  which  have  been  part  of  the  18th,  and  embracing  a  period  of 

preserved  by  Syncellus  and  others.    His  com-  1,076  years ;  2,  the  middle  period,  or  the  period 

putation  of  Egyptian  chronology,  so  far  as  it  of  the  shepherd  kings,  922  or  929  years ;  8,  the 

goes,  has  been  adopted  by  Bunsen.    Manetbo  new  empire,  from  the  18th  to  the  80th  dynasty, 

was  high  priest  of  Sebennytus  about  280  B.  0.  about  1,800  years.    Lepsins  dissents  from  this 

He  wrote  a  historv  of  Egypt  for  the  informa-  arrangement  in  some  respects,  and  reckons  the 

tion  of  the  Greeks,  of  wbich  only  some  ex-  length  of  the  first  period  at  1,286  years  instead 

tracts  have  reached  us  in  the  works  of  later  of  1,076.    He  also  maintains  that  there  always 

writers,  who  do  not  agree  in  their  transcription  were  native  Egyptian  dynasties  contemporary 

of  the  most  important  part  of  these  remains,  with  the  shepherds,  and  divides  the  dynasties 

which  is  a  list  of  the  dynasties  and  sovereigns  merely  into  the  old  empire  and  the  new.    Wil- 

of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  kinson,  however,  regards  this  divinon  into  the 

the  Fersian  rule.    But  notwithstanding  tiie  oc-  old  and  new  empires  as  purely  arbitrary  and  un- 

carional  discrepancies  produced  by  careless  or  necessary.  The  capitals  of  the  let  and  2ddynas- 

fraudulent  copyists,  these  ^*  dynasties"  of  Ma-  ties  seem  to  have  been  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  the 

netho  are  of  the  highest  value  to  Egyptian  his-  seat  of  the  8d  dynasty  was  at  Memphb  in  Lower 

tory,  and  their  general  authenticity  has  been  Egsrpt    The  kings  of  the  4th  avnasty,  who 

folly  established  by  comparison  with  the  mo^iu-  reigned  ako  at  Memphis  as  early  at  least  as  2450 

ments.  Tbeycomprise  81  dynasties,  which  reign-  B.  0.,  were  builders  of  pyramids,  which  wera 

ed  succesdvely  in  Egypt,  numbering  upward  of  intended  for  their  tombs.   The  monuments  ahow 

SOOkinffs,  the  sum  of  the  years  of  whose  reigns  that  at  this  period  the  Egyptians  had  already 

from  lienes  to  Nectanebo  II.,  851  B.  0.,  was  made  great  advances  in  the  arts  and  habits  of 

8,655  years.    ^  This  succession  of  time,"  says  civiliz^life.  Themasonry  of  their  buildings  was 

BunseUj  ^  the  Tastest  hitherto  established  any  equal  to  that  of  an v  other  period,  ancient  or  mod- 

where  m  the  old  world,  is  now  also  the  best  em,  and  their  sculpture  of  the  human  form  was 

authenticated.    It  is  based  upon  lists  of  kings  better  than  it  was  in  a  later  and  more  conrention- 

end  their  regnal  years ;  and  these  lists  are  cor-  al  age.    The  art  of  making  glass  was  known,  and 

roborated  and  elucidated  by  contemporary  mon-  the  furniture,  costumes,  implements  of  trades 

nments  up  to  the  4th  dynasty,  with  slight  and  agriculture,  and  the  manners  and  customs 

breaks ;  an  authentication  which  is  as  unexam-  of  the  people,   are  apparently  as  indicative 

pled  as  its  extent^'    The  era  of  Menes,  accord-  of  a  refined  civilization  as  at  any  subsequent 

ing  to  Bunsen,  was  8648  B.  0. ;  according  to  period.     Two  brothers  of  this  dynasty,  who 

Lepsius,  8898.    Wilkinson  remarks  of  Menes  seem  to  have  reigned  together,  Suphis  or  Shufa 

that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  similar  name  I.  and  II.,  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  were  tbe 

in  early  history,  as  Manes,  the  first  king  of  Ly-  builders  of  the  great  pyramid,  which  was  their 

dia,  the  Phrygian  Manis,  the  Minos  of  Crete,  tomb  and  in  which  their  names  have  recently 

the  Indian  Menu,  the  Thibetian  Mani,  the  Siam-  been  found  inscribed.    The  second  pyramid  was 

eseManu,  the  German  Mannus,  and  others,  may  built  by  Shafrd  or  Sephres,  the  Cephren  o€ 

seem  to  assign  him  a  place  among  mythicfd  Herodotus,  and  the  8d  pyramid  by  Menkar^  or 

beings,  but  that- the  Egyptians  themselves  be-  Mencheres,  whom  Herodotus  cidls  MyciriDas^ 

iieved  him  to  be  a  real  personage,  and  accepted  A  portion  of  his  coffin,  taken  fh)m  his  pyramid 

the  recorded  events  of  his  rei^n  as  undoubted  by  Gen.  Yyse  a  few  years  ago,  is  in  the  0ritish 

facts.    He,  however,  declines  m  his  latest  pub-  museum.    The  6th  dynasty,  according  to  some 

lication  to  assign  to  Menes  any  date,  for  the  authorities,  immediately  succeeded  the  4th  at 

alleged  reason  that  no  certain  era  has  been  es-  Memphis,  while  the  6th  at  the  same  time  reigned 

tablished  in  early  Egyptian  chronology.    In  his  in  Upper  Egypt.   At  the  end  of  the  6tii  dynasty, 

previous  works  he  had  adopted  the  date  of  2950  according  to  Wilkinson,  2240  B.C.,  Lower  Egypt 

B.  C.  as  the  most  probable.     It  is  a  point  still  was  conquered  by  invaders  from  Asia,  who  es- 

in  dispute  among  Egyptologists  whether  the  tablished  themselves  at  Memphis  and  made  the 

first  17  dynasties  which  succeeded  Menes  were  sovereigns  of  Upper  Egypt  their  tributaries^ 

consecutive.    It  is  maintained  by  those  who  These  invaders  were  called  by  the  Egyptians 

are  disposed  to  assign  to  the  beginning  of  shepherds,  and  their  kings,  of  whom  several 

Egyptian  history  the  remotest  date,  that  the  dynasties  reigned  at  Memphis,  are  called  the 
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tiiepherd  kiDgai    Kothing  whatever  is  known  that  bis  reign  was  one  of  tlie  most  distiDgnished 
of  tiieir  origin,  bnt  it  has  been  oonjectared  that  in  the  history  of  the  Pharaohsi    He  extended 
the/  were  a  pastoral  race,  either  Arabs,  Scjth*  his  arms  far  into  Asia,  from  which  he  received  a 
iiQSf  or  Tartars,  who  emigrated  from  their  native  huge  tribute ;  and  the  elephants  and  horses,*  the 
setts  and  oonanored  Egrpt,  as  in  later  ages  the  rare  woods,  bitumen,  rich  gold  and  silver  vases. 
Goths,  HnnSy  Mongols,  Magyars,  and  Turks  sub-  ebony,  ivory,  giraffes,  apes,  gold  dust,  ingots,  and 
doed  and  occopied  remote  countries.    The  date  rings,  pictured  on  the  monuments  of  his  reigo^ 
of  their  inroaa  into  Egypt  is  placed  by  Bunsen  show  not  only  the  vidue  of  the  tributes,  but  the 
St  about  2567  B.  G«    Lepsius,  on  the  contrary,  distance  from  which  they  were  brought    '*  The 
oorapales  it  to  have  been  more  than  500  years  great  additions  he  made  to  Eamak  and  other 
later,  at  about  2000  B.  0.    The  12th  dynast^  temples  in  Thebes,^'  says  Wilkinson,  "  and  the 
began  about  8000  B.  C,  according  to  Wilkinson,  remains  of  monuments  bearing  his  name  at  Mem- 
Its  capital  was  Thebes,  and  sevmd  of  its  mon-  phis,  Heliopolis,  Coptos,  Ombos,  and  other  cities 
archa,  among  others  3  of  the  name  ot  Osirtasen  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  show  how  much  was 
er  Sesortasen,  were  highly  distingnished.    Osir-  done  by  Thothraes  to  beautify  them  and  to  com* 
tssen  L  was  a  conqueror,  who  seems  to  have  memorate  the  glories  of  his  reign ;  and  the  style 
carried  his  arms  southward  into  Ethiopia,  and  as  well  as  the  high  finish  of  his  sculptures  were 
to  have  tegaincid  nearly  the  whole  of  Egypt  not  much  surpassed  at  any  subsequent  period, 
from  the  diepherd  ktngs,  who,  however,  still  He  has  left  more  monuments  than  any  Pharaoh 
held  Memphis,  and   part  of  Lower   I^gypt*  except  die  second  Remeses.^^    Rosellini,  the  dis- 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  ^e!sos>  tingnished  Italian  Egyptologist,  remarks  that 
tris,  BO  &D10US  among  the  Greeks,  though  in  there  is  hardly  an  ancient  city  in  Egypt  and  Nu- 
after  ages  a  still  greater  monarch  and  conqueror,  bia,  as  far  as  the  second  cataract  beyond  Semneh, 
Rhamaes  U.,becAme  confounded  with  Osirtasen  where  remains  of  the  edifices  of  Thothmes  III.  are 
L,  and  the  achievements  of  bodi  were  attributed  not  to  be  found.    Thothmes  IV.,  his  grandson, 
to  a  sing^  Sesostris  by  the  Greek  historians  and  caused  the  great  sphinx  at  the  pyramids  to  be  cut 
poe<a    Osirtasen  IIL  also  made  conquests  in  out  of  the  rock.    Amnnoph  or  Amenophis  HI., 
Ethiopia,  and  his  memory  was  so  highly  respect-  another  king  of  this  18th  dynasty,  was  known 
ed  that  divine  honors  were  paid  to  him  long  after  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Memnon,  and  his 
hisdeath  by  some  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynas-  colossal  statue  at  Thebes  was  the  famous  vocal 
ty«  By  some  Egyptologists  he  also  is  supposed  to  statue  which  was  supposed  to  salute  the  sunrise 
have  been  the  prototype  of  Sesostris.    Osirtasen  with  a  clear-toned  sound.    His  conquests  and 
L  built  the  temple  of  Heliopolis,  where  to  this  his  power  were  very  extensive,  his  empire  com- 
day  stands  one  of  the  finest  obelisks  in  Egypt,  prising  Ethiopia,  a  large  part  of  Arabia,  Syria, 
erected  by  him  and  inscribed  with  his  name.  lie  and  Mesopotamia,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
also  excavated  the  principal  of  the  grottos  of  introduced  innovations  or  heresies  in  the  nation- 
Beni  Haaean,  in  which  the  arts,  manners,  and  al  religion  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  prepared  the 
customs  of  his  age  are  vividly  depicted  with  a  wav  for  the  great  religious  revolution  which 
mlnoteneaa  and  variety  of  detail  that  have  given  took  place  under  the  *^  stranger  kings,"  as  the 
US  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  domestic  life  Egyptians  termed  them,  by  7  of  whom  he 
of  Egypt  4,000  years  ago  than  we  have  with  the  was  followed  in  immediate  succession.    Of  these 
same  leatore  of  European  existence  8  or  4  cen-  monarch8,very  little  is  known.    They  seem  to 
tnries  atnce.    Under  Uie  next  dynasty,  the  13  th,  have  been  usurpers  or  invaders  of  foreign  race, 
about  1860  B.  0.,'  the  shepherd  kings  seem  to  to  have  ruled  tyrannically,  and  to  have  supplant- 
have  recovered  their  supremacy  in  Egypt,  and  the  national  gods  of  Egypt  by  the  woruiip  of 
to  bare  driven  the  Theban  monarchs  to  take  the  sun.    Their  capital  was  at  or  near  the  mod- 
refold  in  Ethiopia.    Under  several  dynasties  the  ern  village  Tel-el- Amarna  in  Middle  Egypt 
oooqnerora  held  tlie  country  till  Am^  or  Amo-  Their  memory  was  so  detested  by  the  Egyptians 
sis,  tlie  first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  who  that  after  their  expulsion  from  Uie  throne  their 
brou^l^t  aid  from  Ethiopia,  headed  a  successful  monuments  and  inscriptions  were  everywhere 
revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  and  drove  the  shep-  destroyed  or  defaced.    Their  reigns  were  shor^ 
herde  out  after  a  long  struggle,  which  ended  not  more  than  30  years  in  all,  according  to  Wil- 
with  the  capitulation  of  their  last  stronghold,  kinson^s  calculation,  and  terminating  about  1824 
the  frcmtier  city  of  Avaris,  from  which  they  B.  0.    It  was  in  the  reign  of  Pthahmen,  one  of 
withdrew  into  Syria.    According  to  Wilkinson,  these  kings,  that  Wilkinson  supnoses  the  exodus 
tills  tocA[  place  about  1500  B.  C,  after  the  shep-  to  have  tdcen  place,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
herds  baa  poMessed  Egypt  611,  or  at  ihe  most  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  under  the 
€25  jeara.    According  to  Bunsen,  the  shepherds  leadersjbip  of  Moses  and  Aaron.    Bunsen  coin- 
were  expelled  in  1548  R  0.,  after  having  occu-  cides  with  this  view  of  the  date  of  the  exodus, 
pied  E^i^t  under  48  kings  for  922  or  929  years,  though  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
lie  attributes  their  final  expulsion  to  Tuthmosis  ruled  Egvpt  at  the  time  as  Menephthatli.    The 
IIL«  a  grandson  of  Amosis,  though  he  maintains  date  he  fixes  at  1820  B.  0^    Abraham  he  sup- 
that  Amosis  recovered  the  greater  part  of  Egypt  poses  to  have  visited  Egypt  about  2876  B.  0.  m 
fi^ica  thetr  grasp  and  re^stablislied  the  throne  the  reign  of  a  Pharaoh  of  the  8th  dynasty,  and 
^ih^  Pharaohs  in  Memphis.    Tuthmosis  III.  is  Jacob  to  have  settled  in  tlie  land  of  Goshen  with 
Thothmes  IIL  by  Wilkinson,  who  says  his  family  in  the  9th  year  of  Osirtasen  L,  2754 
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B.  0.    The  length  of  the  sojonrn  of  the  Israel-  and  were  as  often  snbdaed,  but  at  length,  about 

ites  in  Egypt  he  thus  computes  at  1,484  years.  411  B.  0.,  they  succeeded  in  driving  out  the 

The  19th  dynasty,  which  began  about  1824  Persians,  and  with  the  aid  of  Greek  aaziliaries 

B.  0.  with  Rhamses  I.,  reigned  during  the  most  maintained  their  independence  under  a  series  of 

illustrious  period  of  Egyptian  history,  when  the  native  monarchs,  the  last  of  whom  was  Necta- 

extent  and  power  of  the  empire  were  at  their  nebo  II.,  who  was  conquered  and  dethroned 

higbestpttch,  and  when  the  most  splendid  mon-  by  Ochus  or  Artaxerzes  III.,  in  861  B.  C." 

nments  were  erected  at  Thebes,  add  in  fact  i^pt  continued  a  Persian  province,  however, 

throughout  the  country.    The  great  monarchs  only  till  832  B.  C,  when  it  was  conquered  by 

of  this  dynasty  were  Sethos  or  Sethi  Land  ^ezander  the  Great. — Of  the  manners  and  ens- 

Bhamses  II.,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Rhamses  toms,  mode  of  life,  and  sociid  condition  of  the 

I.,  the  founder  of  the  line.    Sethos  made  ezten-  ancient  Egyptians,  we  can  form  a  Tery  satis&c- 

sive  conauests  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  wa^ed  tory  opinion  from  the  rq>resentation8  on  the 

successful  wars  with  the  Assyrians  and  Heaes.  monuments.    It  is  evident  from  their  testimooy 

He  built  many  superb  edifices  at  Thebes,  among  that  at  a  very  early  age  the  i^ptians  were  a 

others  the  great  hall  of  Earnak,  on  the  walls  of  highly  civilized  people,  wealthy,  indostrioua, 

which  his  victories  are  sculptured,  and  his  tomb  with  a  fully  organized  society,  and  great  profi- 

excels  all  others  in  Egypt  in  the  beauty  and  ciency  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  agriculture, 

richness  ofits  sculptures  and  paintings.  Accord-  Of  their  literature  we  know  little,  the  few 

ing  to  Bunsen,  Sethos,  or  Sethosis,  as  he  calls  remains  that  have  reached  us  being  too  scanty 

him,  was  the  true  original  of  Sesostris,  the  cele-  to  enable  us  to  Judge  with  confidence  of  the 

brated  hero  of  Egypt.    Rhamses  II.,  his  son,  general  character  of  their  intellectual  produce 

reigned  66  years,  and,  inheriting  a  mighty  em-  tions.    A  large  number  of  papyri  have  been 

pire  and  a  great  and  veteran  army,  achieved  found,  oontaininff  writings,  some  of  a  historical 

brilliant  victories  over  the  surrounding  nations,  and  othersof  a  religious  nature,  but  they  have  not 

and  erected  numerous  monuments  bv  the  labor  yet  been  so  perfectly  deciphered  as  to  be  fully 

of  the  captives  whom  he  brought  home  from  understood.  The  religions  documents  all  belong 

his  campaigns.    Wilkinson,  on  the  contrary,  to  one  work,  which  was  called  by  ChampoUion 

though  admitting  the  glory  and  power  of  Sethos,  the  ^^  Funeral  Ritual,'*  but  which  Lepsins  terras 

considers  his  son  the  greater  monarch  and  the  the  '^  Book  of  the  Bead.^    This  work,  which 

true  Sesostris.    He  fixes  the  beginning  of  his  seems  to  be  alike  poor  in  matter  and  style,  con« 

reign  at  1311  B.  0.,  and  says  that  this  period  sists  chiefly  of  prayers  and  of  instraction  i^Kmt 

may  be  regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  Egypt,  the  future  life.    The  historical  papyri  relate  to 

in  which  the  arts  attained  to  the  highest  degree  the  exploits  of  some  of  the  kings,  which  are 

of  excellence  of  which  they  were  then  capable,  told  in  a  bombastic  manner.    A  very  enrions 

A  century  later,  after  several  obscure  and  feeble  romance  or  fairy  tale  of  the  age  of  the  19th 

reigns,  Rhamses  III.  of  the  20th  dynasty  revived  dynasty  has  been  discovered  and  translated  into 

the  martial  renown  of  his  name,  and  penetrat-  French.    Some  collections  of  letters  writt^i  by 

ed  to  remote  countries  in  Asia,  to  which  the  scribes,  a  biographical  memoir  of  a  scribe,  and 

arms  of  Egypt  had  never  before  reached.    He  a  numb^  of  miscellaneous  fragments  have  al^o 

seems  even  to  have  encountered  and  defeated  been  found.     The  progress  of  the  Egyptians  in 

some  Tartarnations.  With  him,  says  Wilkinson,  sculpture  and  painting  was  hampered  by  reli- 

closes  the  glorious  era  of  Egyptian  history,  giousrestraints  which  prevented  their  develop* 

Rhamses  YIIL,  however,  whose  reign  began  ment  beyond  a  point  which  was  early  reached. 

1171  B.  O.,  maintained  the  foreign  possessions  In  architecture,  however,  they  occupy  perhaps 

of  Egypt,  and  has  left  some  striking  monuments  the  most  distinguished  place  among  the  nations, 

on  which  his  own  portrait,  conspicuous  for  the  No  people  has  equalled  them  in  tne  grandeur, 

high  bridge  of  his  nose,  is  yet  to  be  seen.    The  the  massireness,  or  the  durability  of  their  strnc* 

first  king  of  the  22d  dynasty  was  Sheshonk  I.,  tures.    A  •competent  authority,  Fergosson,  the 

990  B.C.  He  was  the  Shishak  of  the  Scriptures  author  of  the '^  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Ar^ 

(1  Kings,  zi.  40),  who  was  contemporary  with  chttecture,"  says  :  ^Taken  altogether,  perhaps 

Solomon;  and  in  the  6th  year  of  Rehoboam,  it  maybe  safely  asserted  that  the  Egyptians 

king  of  Israel,  he  captured  Jerusalem  and  pil-  were  the  most  essentially  a  building  people  of  all 

laged  the  temple.    The  sculptured  record  of  this  those  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  nxiAt 

campaign  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  generally  successful  in  all  they  attempted  in  this 

great  temple  of  Kamak,  with  the  nameof  Juda  way.    The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  surpassed  tliem 

Selchi,  or  kingdom  of  Judah,  yet  legible,  togeth-  in  refinement  and  beauty  of  detail,  and  in  tho 

er  with  the  portrait  of  a  captive  with  strongly  class  of  sculpture  with  which  they  ornamented 

marked  Jewish  features,    rrom  the  time  of  their  buildings,  and  the  Gothic  architects  far 

Sheshonk  Egypt  declined  in  power,  not  improb-  excelled  them  in  constructive  cleverness ;  but 

ably  becanse  of  the  rapid  growth  at  this  period  beside  these,  no  other  style  can  be  put  in  eom- 

of  ibe  Assyrian  empire.  At  the  beginninff  of  the  petition  with  them.    At  the  same  time  neither 

reign  of  I^mmenitus,  the  last  king  of  the  26th  Grecian  nor  Gothic  architects  understood  more 

dynasty,  625  B.  0.,  Egypt  was  conquered  by  perfectly  all  the  gradations  of  art,  and  the  exact 

Cambvses,  and  became  a  rersian  province  gov-  character  that  should  be  given  to  every  form 

emed  by  asatrap.  The  people  frequently  revolted  and  every  detail.    They  undenftood,  also,  better 
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fhuk  anj  other  nation,  bow  to  use  scQlptiire  la  elaborately  oonstmcted  tombs. — ^Tbe  govern- 
combiaatioii  with  architectore,  and  to  make  meat  of  Egypt  was  a  monarchy,  limited  by 
tbeir  colossi  and  avennes  of  sphinxes  groan  strict  laws  and  by  the  inflaence  of  powerful 
tibemselves  into  parts  of  one  great  design,  and  hereditary  privileged  classes  of  priests  and  sol- 
tt  the  same  time  to  nse  historical  paintings,  diers.   The  priests  were  the  ruling  class.    They 
ftding  by  insenable  degrees  into  hieroglyphics  were  restricted  to  a  single  wife,  and  if  polygamy 
00  the  one  hand,  and  into  scnlptnre  on  the  other,  was  permitted  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  it  must 
linking  the  whole  together  with  the  highest  have  been  very  seldom  practised.    The  mar- 
daas  of  phonetic  utterance,  and  with  the  most  riage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  permitted.  The 
briniant  coloring,  thus  harmonizing  all  these  laws  were  wise  and  equitable,  and  appear  to 
arts  into  one  great  whole,  nnsurpassed  by  an/  have  been  rigidly  enforced.    Harder  was  pan- 
thing  the  world  has  seen  daring  the  80  centuries  ished  with  death,  adultery  by  bastinadoiug  the 
of  straggle  and  aspiration  that  have  elapsed  man  and  by  cutting  off  the  nose  of  the  woman, 
sinoe  the  brilliant  days  of  the  great  kingdom  of  forgery  by  catting  off  the  culprit's  hands.    Im- 
the  Pharaohs.'* — Of  the  religioas  system  of  the  prisonment  for  debt  was  not  permitted,  but  a 
Egyptians  we  possess  very  scanty  information,  man  could  pledge  to  his  creditors  the  mummies 
The  people  worshipped  many  gods,  and  each  of  his  ancestors,  and  if  he  failed  in  his  lifetime 
cityordiistrict  had  its  totelar  deity,  who  in  tiiat  to  redeem  them,  he  was  himself  deprived  of 
plaoe  was  particolarly  adored,  while  in  the  rest  burial.    Women  were  treated  with  respect,  and 
of  the  country  he  was  little  regarded.    The  the  laws  and  customs  seem  to  have  been  so 
pmcipsl  gods  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  who  were  favorable  to  them  that  their  condition  in  Egypt 
worshipped  thronghont  Egypt ;  Amun,  or  Am-  was  much  higher  than  in  any  other  nation  of 
mon,  who  like  Jnpiter  was  held  to  be  the  "  king  antiquity.    The  military  force  of  Egypt  was  a 
of  gods,**  the  especial  tutelar  deity  of  Thebes;  species  of  hereditary  militia,  which  formed  one 
Noam,  ^  god  of  the  cataracts  and  oases,  who  of  the  leading  classes  or  castes,  and  in  time  of 
in  later  times  under  the  Romans  was  called  also  peace  cultivated  the  land,  of  which  it  held  a 
AmmoD^  and  considered  the  same  as  Jupiter ;  laT^ge  portion.    The  king^s  suard?,  some  few 
Sttl^  bk  wife,  who  corresponded  to  Juno ;  tiiousands  in  number,  were  the  only  standing 
Fhthah,  the  -Memphian  deity,  who  symbolized  army.    The  number  of  soldiers  in  the  military 
the  creative  power ;  the  goddess  Neith,  wor-  caste  is  stated  by  Herodotus  at  410,000,  which 
shipped  at  Sais,  who  may  be  compared  to  probably  included  all  the  men  of  that  class  able 
Minerra;  Eem,  who  represented  uaiversal  na*  to  bear  arms.    It  is  not  probable  that  the  whole 
tare,  and  particularly  the  generative  principle,  of  them  ever  were  or  could  be  brought  into 
and  whose  chief  temples  were  at  Coptos  ana  at  the  field  at  once.    Their  arms  were  spears  and 
Chemmis;  the  goddess  Posht,  whose  worship  swords,  andthey  were  protected  by  large  shields. 
prevailed  at  Babastis,  and  who  corresponded  to  They  were    distinguished  for  their  skill   as 
the  Artemis  or  Diana  of  Greek  and  Roman  my-  archers,  and  also  used  the  sling.    They  do  not 
thology ;  Mant,  the  materaal  principle ;  Re  or  seem  to  have  been  well  supplied  with  cavalry, 
Phrab,  the  sun ;  8eb,  the  earth,  who  was  called  though  they  made  much  use  of  war  chariots. — 
^father  of  the  gods;'*  Nepte,  the  sky,  wife  of  The  researches  of  modem  investigators  have 
Seb^  the  ^  mother  of  the  gods;**  Moui,  the  sun-  established  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
fight;  Atmoa,  the  darkness;  Thoth,  the  intel-  were  of  the  Caucasian  type  of  mankind,  and 
lect.  Other  noted  deities  were  Khons,  Anodce,  not  of  the  negro.    Their  language  bore  unmis- 
Ta&e,  Savak,  Eileithy  ia,  Mandon,  Seth,  Nepthys,  takable  affinities  to  the  Semitic  languages  of  west- 
Horofl,  and  Athor.    A  great  variety  of  abstract  ern  Asia,  such  as  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic. 
principles  and  even  of  animals  and  vegetables  Herodotus,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  them  as  black 
were  however  worshipped  by  the  multitude,  aad  woolly  haired,  but  the  mummies,  of  which 
though  the  doctrine  of  one  God  was  privately  immense  numbers  remain,  prove  that  his  words 
taoght  by  the  priests  to  a  select  few.    To  each  are  not  to  be  taken  literally.     The  shape  of 
d^^  aa  animal  seems  to  have  been  held  sacred,  their  skulls  ia  Asiatic,  not  African  ;  and  the 
whiich  was  probably  regarded  as  his  symbolical  puntings  on  the  monuments  show  that  they 
representative.  BnUs  were  consecrated  to  Osiris  were  neither  black  like  the  negro  nor  copper-col- 
aad  cows  to  Athor ;  the  sacred  bull  of  Mem-  ored  like  some  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes.    The 
phis,  called  Apis,  being  particularly  venerated  true  negroes  are  distinctly  represented  on  the 
Uiroagiiont  "Egypt,  A  hawk  was  the  symbol  of  monuments,  and  in  a  style  of  caricature  which 
Be,  the  ibis  of  Thoth,  the  crocodile  of  'Savak,  the  Egyptians  would  not  have  applied  to  tliem- 
and  thecatof  Phthah.    Of  the  doctrines  of  the  selves.    There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
Y^jrpHma  religion  little  is  accuratelv  known,  that  the  Egyptians  had  mixed  largely  with  the 
The  existence  of  the  spirit  after  death  was  be-  negroes,  and  from  the  positive  statements  of 
Eeved,  and  a  fhtar^  state  of  rewards  and  punish-  Greek  and  Roman  eye-witnesses  there  can  be 
mcfits  incnleated,  in  which  the  good  dwelt  with  no  doubt  that  they  were  of  very  dark   com- 
the  gods,  while  the  wicked  were  consigned  to  plexion.    We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of 
fiery  torments  amid  perpetual  darkness.     It  the   amount  of  population     under  the  Pha- 
wn  bi^ved  that  after  the  lapse  of  ages  the  raohs.     By  some  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mrit  would  return  to  the  body,  which  was  writers   the  number   of  inhabitants   at    the 
tfaoefore  earefhlly  embahned  and  preserved  in  most  flourishing  periods  is  stated  to  have  been 
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7,000,000,  a  prodigious  amount  for  so  small  a  enlightened  roler,  who  aiVr  a  splendid  reign 
coantry,  the  average  nnmber  to  the  square  mUe,  of  S8  years  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Ptol- 
ezclosive  of  the  desert,  beioff  twice  as  large  as  emy  PhUaddphns,  and  died  two  yean  after- 
in  the  most  densely  peopled  lands  of  modem  ward*  The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
times.  Still,  so  great  was  the  fertility  of  Egypt  Philadelphos  was  disturbed  by  civil  war  with 
ihat  the  statement  is  not  improbable.  The  col-  his  rebellious  brothers,  two  of  whom  he  pnt  to 
tivable  land  is  somewhat  greater  in  extent  now  death.  The  domestic  state  of  Egypt  was  greatly 
than  it  was  in  antiquity,  owing  to  the  wider  improved  under  his  administration,  and  Upper 
spread  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile ;  and  it  is  Egypt,  which  had  been  in  a  turbulent  condition 
computed  that  if  properly  tilled  it  would  yield  for  half  a  century,  was  reduced  to  order  and 
more  tlian  is  requisite  for  the  food  of  8,000,000  made  safe  for  merchants  and  other  travellers, 
people,  thouffh  without  allowing  any  consider-  The  port  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  sea  was  con- 
able  surplus  for  exportation.  Under  the  ancient  structed,  and  the  city  of  ArsinoS  was  built  where 
Pharaohs  little  or  no  com  was  exported,  and  Suez  now  stands.  Ptolemy  also  built  other 
the  land  seems  to  have  been  carefully  cultivated,  cities  on  the  Red  sea  to  facilitate  the  trade  with 
Another  statement  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  India,  which  was  at  that  time  extensive  and 
that  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity  there  were  profitable.  The  museum  of  Alexandria  and  its 
^  Egypt  20,000  cities,  is  altogether  preposterous,  famous  library,  both  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
The  country  contained  several  large  and  popu-  were  now  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity. 
Ions  cities,  the  most  considerable  of  which  were  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  librarian,  Euclid  was 
Thebes,  Latopolis,  Apollinopolis,  Syene,  in  Upper  head  of  the  mathematical  school,  and  the  poets 
Egynt;  Memphis,  Heracleo|5oIis,  Arsinoe,  in  Theocritus,  CaUimachus,  and  Philntus  wero« 
Midole  Egypt;  Heliopolis,  Bubastis,  Leontopo-  reckoned  among  the  ornaments  of  the  court, 
lis,  Sais,  Bunris,  Naucratis.  Mendes,  Tanis,  The  Jews  at  this  time  were  ver^  numerous  in 
Pelusjum,  in  Lower  Egypt.  At  the  lowest  com-  Egypt,  and  witli  the  king^s  sanction  the  Septu- 
putation  these  great  cities  can  scarcely  have  con-  agint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
tained  in  the  aggregate  less  than  2,000,000  peo-  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  by  70  or  72 
pie,  whichy  deducted  from  the  7,000,000  of  total  Jewish  scholars.  The  dominions  of  Ptolemy 
population,  would  have  left  but  an  average  of  beside  Egypt  comprised  a  considerable  part  of 
850  inhabitants  to  each  of  the  20,000  cities. —  Ethiopia,  together  with  Palestine,  Ccele-Syria, 
The  conouest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great  Pampbylia,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Caria,  Cypms,  and  the 
was  much  facilitated  by  the  hatred  of  the  na-  Cyclades.  His  army  is  said  to  have  numbered 
tives  to  their  Persian  masters.  They  welcomed  200,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  2,000  chariots, 
the  Greeks  as  deliverers,  and  with  reason,  for  400  elephants,  and  a  navy  of  1,600  ships  of  war 
with  the  rule  of  Alexander  came  trade,  learning,  and  1,000  transports.  Commerce  and  the  artSy 
science,  the  arts,  and  just  and  stable  govern-  science  and  literature,  directed  by  Greek  gemus 
ment  He  conciliated  the  priests  by  sacrificing  and  Greek  energy,  were  carried  to  a  height  of 
to  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  whom  the  idol-hating  splendor  that  rividled  the  brightest  days  of  the 
Persians  had  treatea  with  indignity ;  and  in  elder  Pharaohs.  Alexandria,  the  capital,  was 
order  to  restore  to  the  people  their  ancient  laws  a  superb  city,  adorned  with  magnificent  edifices^ 
and  usages,  he  established  two  judgeships,  with  and  preeminent  throughout  the  civilized  world 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  country,  and  ap-  as  a  seat  of  learning,  science,  and  trade.  Ptolemy 

Sointed  two  eminent  Egyptians  to  these  offices,  Philadelphus  reigned  like  his  father  86y ears, and 
irecting  also  all  the  Greek  officers  to  regard  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
the  customs  of  Egjrpt  in  adminbtering  the  gov-  who  had  a  brilliant  and  prosperous  reign  of  25 
ernment.  But  the  greatest  and  most  permit  years.  He  rebuilt  many  of  the  great  temples  of 
nent  benefit  which  ine  Macedonian  conqueror  EgQrpt  and  founded  others,  and  his  court  was 
bestowed  upon  Egypt  was  the  foundation  of  thronged  by  artists  and  authors.  Under  his  pro- 
Alexandria,  whose  capacities  to  be  made  a  port  fligate  and  tyrannical  son,  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
of  the  first  class  and  an  emporium  for  the  com-  the  kingdom  began  to  decline;  and  in  the  reign  of 
merce  of  the  eastem  Mediterranean  he  perceiv-  the  next  king,  Ptolemy  Epiphanea,  a  minor,  the 
ed  at  a  glance  while  passing  through  tiie  pUce  kiqg^s  guai^ians  were  forced  to  invoke  the  pro- 
on  his  way  to  visit  the  oracle  of  Aramon.  The  tection  of  the  Romans  against  the  ambitious  de- 
city  which  he  ordered  to  be  built  there  rose  sisusof  the  sovereigns  of  Syria  and  Macedonia, 
ni^idly  to  importance,  and  in  a  few  years  be-  who  had  formed  a  combination  against  Effypt. 
came  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  world  The  result  of  their  interference  was  that  after  a 
and  the  chief  centre  of  Greek  civilization,  century  and  a  half  of  turbulence  and  misrale,  un- 
Alexander  effected  not  merely  a  political,  but  der  8  sovereigns  bearing  the  name  of  Ptolemjr, 
a  social  and  intellectual  revolution  in  Egypt,  the  last  of  whom,  Ptolemy  XII.,  reigned  jointly 
which  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  conquest  re-  with  his  nster  and  wife,  the  famous  Cleopatra, 
mained  essentially  a  Greek  country — ^the  Greeks  Egypt  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Romaa 
being  the  dominant  if  not  the  most  numer-  province  by  Augustus  Ciesar,  80  B.  C.  It  re- 
Otts  race.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  828  mained  subject  to  the  emperors  of  Rome  for  moro 
B.  0.,  and  the  division  of  his  empire  among  than  8  centuries,  with  the  short  and  doubtful  ox« 
the  Macedonian  captains,  Egypt  became  suIk  ception  of  a  period  when  it  may  have  been  held 
ject  to  Ptolemy,  snrnamed  Soter,  an  able  and  by  Zenobia^  the  queen  of  Palmyra,    It  waa 
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looked  upon  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  pror-  the  Egyptians  from  the  government  at  Constan* 
inees  of  the  empire,  as  the  granarT'  of  Rome,  tinople,  so  that  thej  made  do  opposition  when 
upon  whose  hiffvests  the  idle  and  turbulent  mil-  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  in  6 1 6,  the  country  was 
Bods  of  the  imperial  metropolis  depended  for  overrun  by  the  forces  of  the  Persian  king  Ghos* 
their  daily  bread.    Its  history  during  this  long  roes,  who  held  it  10  years,  until  the  outbreak  of 
period  is  a  record  only  of  fruitless  rebellions  Mohammedanism  so  harassed  the  Persians  that 
sad  of  savage  persecutiona  of  the  Christians,  Heraclius  was  enabled  to  recover  the  province, 
whose  religion  was  early  introduced  and  made  only  however  tR>  lose  it  for  ever  a  few  years  later 
rapid  progress.    After  the  transfer  of  the  seat  in  640,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  led 
of  the  empire  to  Constantinople,  A.  D.  880,  by  Amrou  the  general  of  the  caliph  Omar.  For 
the  Christiana  of  Egypt  triumphed  over  the  more  thaa  2  centuries  after  the  Mohammedan 
psgaas,  and  for  another  period  of  8  centuries  conquest  Egypt  remained  a  province  of  the  ca« 
its  history  presents  little  but  theological  con-  liphate,  the  seat  of  which  was  transferred  from 
testa,  which  not  unfrequently  broke  out  into  Medina  to  Damascus,  and  from  Damascus  to  Bag- 
eiril  strife.    The  first  of  these  contests  was  the  dad.    In  868  Ahmed  the  viceroy  threw  off  his 
Arian  controversy — ^Arius,who  was  pronounced  allegiance  to  the  caliph  and  established  an  inde- 
a  berelie  by  the  council  of  Kioe  (825),  being  a  pendent  kingdom,  which  lasted  87  years,  when 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  while  the  caliphs  again   reduced  it  to   subjection. 
Athanasios,  his  orthodox  'opponent,  was  arch-  After  a  long  period  of  anarchy,  Moez,  the  4th 
bishop.    By  the  emperor  Oonstantius  II.  Atha-  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  who  reigned  in  northern 
naalos  was  removed  from  his  see  and  an  Arian  Africa,  and  were  rivals  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad, 
ftppoii^ted  in  his  place,  while  the   orthodox  conquered  Egypt,  in  970,  and  building  the  city 
Cfaristiaas  were  grievously  persecuted.    When  of  Cairo,  m^e  it  the  seat  of  his  government. 
Julian  the  Apostate  became  emperor,  the  pagan  The  Fatimite  dynasty  ruled  Egypt  for  2  cen- 
mob  {^Alexandria  rose  against  the  Christians  turies.    The  most  distinguished  of  them  was 
and  murdered  the  Arian  archbishop,  and  Athfr*  Hakem  (died  1021),  the  prophet  and  Messiah  of 
nasos   finally  regained   the   arohiepiscopate.  the  Druses,  who  still  look  for  his  return  to  earth. 
Aita*  his  death  the  emperor  Yalens  appointed  Adhed,  the  last  of  the  Fatimites,  died  in  1171, 
an  Arian  to  succeed  him,  and  the  persecutions  and  was  succeeded  by  his  vizier  or  prime  min- 
oiiba  orthodox  were  renewed.    Theodoeius  I.,  ister,  the  renowned  Saladin,  the  chivalrous  and 
in  379,  issoed  stringent  edicts  against  paganism,  successful  adversary  of  the  crusaders.    He  took 
which  still  held  ^its  ground,  especially  in  Alex-  the  title  of  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  at  his  death  in 
andria,  where  it  numbered  amouR  its  adherents  1198  was  sovereign  of  a  vast  empire  which  his 
most  of  the  learned  and  scientific  classes  and  sons  divided  among  themselves,  ^ypt  falling  to 
the  stadente  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.    In  the  share  of  Aziz.    Successive  invasions  by  the 
compliiinoe  with  the  orders  of  tne  emperor,  the  crusaders  harassed  Egypt  for  the  following  cen- 
pagan  temples  were  broken  into  by  the  Chris-  tury,  but  they  were  Si  repelled  by  the  descend- 
tians  and  the  statues  of  the  deities  destroyed  ants  of  Baladin,  with  signal  loss  to  the  Chris- 
or  overthrown.    The  great  temple  of  Berapis,  tians.    The  last  and  most  disastrous  of  these 
whkfa  Iiad  been  for  ages  the  most  sacred  and  sttados  was  made  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in 
celebrated  of  pagan  &nes,  was  plundered  and  1248,  who  landed  with  a  large  army  and  the 
desecrated,  and  its  library  of  700,000  volumes  flower  of  the  French  chivalry  at  Damietta,  but 
dfispoiled  Dj  the  mob.    The  pagans  resented  after  some  successes  was  defeated  and  compelled 
these  cratragesw  and  took  arms  in  defence  of  to  capitulate  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men.    A 
Ibeir  religion ;  but  aller  several  battles  had  been  remarkable  revolution  next  took  place  in  Egypt« 
fosgfat  in  the  streets,  the  Christians  were  vie-  Saladin  and  his  successors  had  organized  a  nu- 
torioQs,  and  the  pagan  leaders  were  driven  from  merous  body  of  guards,  called  Mamelukes,  com- 
the  city.    In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  the  posed  exclusively  of  slaves  of  Turkish  origin, 
oelebrsied  Cyril,  archbishop  *of  Alexandria,  in  brought  from  the  countries  around  the  Caspian 
414  raised  a  persecution  of  the  Jews,  who  were  sea.    They  gradually  acquired  such  power  and 
mmmmas  and  wealthy,  and  himself  headed  a  influence  that  at  length  Uiey  deposed  their  law- 
mob  which  attacked  and  plundered  the  syna-  fnl  sovereign  and  made  one  of  their  own  number 
gogOiO,  and  in  one  day  expelled  every  Jew  from  sultan.    For  120  years  these  mercenaries  con- 
the  city.    The  pagans  were  next  assailed,  and  trolled  the  destinies  of  Egypt,  making  and  un- 
<Hie  of  their  most  popular  teachers  of  philosophy,  making  sultans  at  their  pleasure.    At  length,  a^ 
the  beaotifhl  and  learned  and  eloquent  Hypatia,  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  the  Circassians, 
dan^iter  of  Theon  the   mathematician,  was  from  whom  the  ranks  of  tlie  Mamelukes  had 
dragged  from  her  chariot  as  she  passed  through  long  been  largely  recruited,  overthrew  the  pow- 
the  street,  carried  into  a  church,  and  brutally  er  of  the  Turkish  Mamelukes  and  took  the  gov- 
nardered.    At  a  later  period,  the  theological  emfaient  into  their  own  hands.  Another  century 
ecatroversies  of  Egypt  culminated  in  the  com-  of  anarchy  succeeded,  and  in  161.7  Egypt  was 
pfeca  separation  of  the   Coptic  or  Egyptian  conquered  by  the  Ottoman  sultan  Selim  I.  and 
dsnreh  from  the  orthodox,  whose  bishops  held  reduced  to  a  Turkish  province.    Some  of  the 
s  GOQDidl  at  Chalcedon  in  451,  and  denounced  Mameluke  sultans  were  men  of  talent  and  ener- 
the  Egyptian  doctrines  as  heretical.    Tlie  bitter  gy,  and  under  their  rule  Egypt  was  at  times'the 
generated  by  these  contests  alienated  centre  of  an  extensive  though  fluctuating  em- 
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pire.    The  arts  were  edtivated  with  some  bug-  firmy,  and  avert  ^e  overthrow  of  the  Otto- 
ceas,  as  is  shown  by  the  mosques  and  tombs  of  man  empire.    In  1848  Mehemet  Ali,  at  the  age 
these  saltans  at  Oairo,  which  Justly  rank  among  of  80,  grew  imbecile,  and  Ms  son  Ibrahim  vas 
the  most  magoifioent  and  elegant  specimens  of  invested  with  the  paslialic.    Ibraliim  died  at 
Saracenic  architecture.   Under  their  sway  Cairo  the  end  of  2  months,  and  was  succeeded  hj  his 
became  what  it  has  ever  since  remained,  the  nephew  Abbas,  an  ignorant  and  profligate  fa- 
chief  seat  of  Mohammedan  learning  and  Intel-  natio,  who  was  bigotSly  opposed  to  the  refonns 
lectual  cult^ation.    For  2  centuries  the  Turkish  introduced  by  his  grandfather,  and,  immeroed  in 
pashas  ruled  Egypt,  which  decayed  under  their  aensual  jsratifications,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
rule  like  all  the  lands  subjected  to  it    But  in  duties  of  his  post.    Mehemet  All  died,  Aug.  8, 
the  18th  century  the  Mamelukes,  who  still  con-  1849.    Abbas  died  suddenly,  not  wi^out  sua- 
stituted  the  military  force  of  the  province,  grad-  pioion  of  violence,  in  July,  1854.    He  was  sue- 
uaUy  regained  their  former  power  to  such  an  ceeded  by  the  present  ruler,  Said  Pasha,  the  4th 
extent  that  in  1768,  under  the  lead  of  their  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  a  man  of  energy  and  in-  ' 
ablest  and  roost  iofiuential  chief.  All  Bey,  they  telligence,  who  thus  far.  has  governed  wisely 
threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  and  declared  Egypt  and  numanelv,  and  has  carried  out  the  eulight* 
independeut    At  the  end  of  4  years,  however,  ened  plans  of  his  father  with  some  modification 
Ali  Bey  was  betrayed  and  poisoned,  and  the  of  certain  obiectionable  features  by  whidi  they 
authority  of  the  sultan  was  nominallv  retetab-  were  defaceo.    Undir  his  audioes  Egypt  ap- 
lished  in  1772.    Confusion  and  civil  war  be-  pears  to  be  gradually  advancmg  toward  ^t 
tween  the  different  factions  of  the  Mamelukes  position  among  the  nations  to  which  she  is 
continued  to  prevail  until  in  1798  the  invasion  entitled  by  her  inexhaustible  resources  and 
of  Egypt  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  united  their  unrivalled  geographical  position. — ^For  further 
chiefe  in  self-defence.    Their  famous  cavalry  information   on   Egypt  generally,  see  Caibo, 
made  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  French,  but  Coftb^  Niub.    The  subjects  of  Hiseogi.tpbic8 
was  forced  to  give  way  before  the  science  and  and  the  FrBAicioa  will  be  treated  under  those 
tactics  of  Europe.    In  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  titles   respectively,    and    articles    upon    the 
the  Mameluke  army  was  nearly  annihilated,  chief  cities  and  personages  of  Egyptian  history 
The  French  conquered  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads.    The 
held  it  till  1801,  when  they  were  expelled  by  a  discoveries  of  modem  travellers  in  I^^t  will 
British  army  under  Generals  Abercromby  and  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the  travellers^ 
Hutchinson.    After  the  departure  of  the  F^nch  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
civil  war  broke  out  afresh  between  the  Turks  portant  works  on  Egypt  and  Egyptian  subjects: 
and  the  surviving  Mamelukes,  which  resulted,  Bunsen,  Aegypten$  SteUe  in  der  Weltgeichickte 
in  1805,  in  the  elevation  to  the  post  of  pa^aof  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1845-^67 ; 
Mehemet  Ali,  an  Albanian  adventurer  who  had  English  translation,  by  Charles  H.  CottroU,  8 
become  leader  of  one  of  the  contending  factions,  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1848-^68  ei  §eg.)  ;  Lepsioa, 
His  authority,  however,  was  not  firmly  estab-  Denhndler  au$  Aeffypten  und  Aethiopien  (Leip- 
lished  until  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  Mame-  sic,  1849-^08  et  ieq.%  Brirfe  aus  Aegypien^  dec. 
lakes,  500  of  whom  he  perfidiously  massacred  (Berlin,  1852 ;    En^ish    translation,  London^ 
in  1811.  The  dbpirited  survivors  fled  to  Nubia,  1855);  Brugsch,  BeiseberiehU  au$  Aef^ypUn 
and  since  the  massacre  the  internal  tranonillity  (Leipsio,  1855) ;  Uhlemann,  Eandhueh  der  ge^ 
of  Egypt  has  not  been  seriously  disturbed.  Me-  mmmten  Aegyptuehen  Alterthun^hunde  (4  volsk 
hemet  All  introduced  great  reforms  in  Egypt,  in  8vo.,  Leipsio,  1857-8);  Denon,  Voyage  daris  la 
the  system  of  administration,  and  in  the  organ-  htme  tt  la  KauU  ^gypts  (2   vols,  fol.,  Paris, 
ization  of  the  army  and  navy.    With  the  aid  of  1802),  Ducripiion  d9  r£gypte  (26  vols.  8vo., 
European  and  American  adventurers  he  armed  and  12  vols.  fol.  of  plates,  new  ea.  Pants  1820— 
and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner  a  large  '80) ;  Charapollion,  VEgypte  tow  le»  Phartuynm 
native  force,  and  created  a  respectable  fleet.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1814),  Lettrei^  &c.  C8vo., 
Manufactures  of  arms,  cloths,  and  other  im-  riiTiBylS3Z\Monumenisder£^pteetd€la2f^ub£e 
portant  articles  were  introduced  and  aedulouslv  (folio,  Paris,  1848) ;  Mariette,  Choix  de  fnamt^ 
fostered ;  the  oonmierce  of  Alexandria,  which  mentt  et  do  deeHnt  dicouverte  ou  exeeutiependa  n  t 
had  dwindled  almost  to  nothing;  was  revived,  le  deblaietnent  du  Serapeum  de  Memphie  (4to., 


and  good  oraer  to  which  it  had  been  a  stranger  dsc.  (8vo.,  folio  plates,  Ilsa,  1840) ;  £.  W, 

for  centuries,  and  attained  a  commanding  posi-  "  Mimnera  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  'Eleyj>^ 

tion    among   the   surrounding  nations.     The  tians  "(2  vols.  8vo.,  8d  ed.  London,  1842);  6azu- 

pasha  aimed  at  complete  independence,  and  so  uel  Sharpe, "  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Eiartiest; 

great  were  his  resources  that  in  1831-'82-*88  Hmes  to  the  Conquest  l>y  the  Arabs''  (Svo., 

he  waffed  a  highly  suooessful  war  with  the  Turk-  London,  1846) ;  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  *«  Manners 

ish  sultan,  oonouered  Svria  and  a  great  part  of  and  Customs  of  the  Andent  E^^ptians"  (5  vols. 

Asia  Minor,  and  wonld  have  made  himself  mas-  8vo.,  London,  1847),  "  Handbook  for  TriNrellcx^a 

ter  of  Constantinople  had  not  the  European  in  Egypt"  (London,  1847),  "A  Popular  Account 

powers  interfered  to  arrest  the  progrees  of  his  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians"  (2  vols.  12m0b^  ^  -- 


a 


I       Jooked  npon  m  Um  nest  Talnabls  of  the  proT< 

'       iooM  of  the  empire,  u  the  grvaatj  of  Borne, 

gpon  whose  hsrreetstha  idle  and  tarbolenttnU' 

aaa  ot  the  imperial  metropolia  depended  for 

tbeirdu'lf  bread.    Its  history  dnring  this  long 

pviod  is  a  record  on);'  of  froitless  rebellions 

ud  ot  skTBge  peroecntioiit  of  the  ChristianB, 

rhow  religioa  iras  eartj  introdnoed  and  mode 

rapid  progrww      After  the  trmnsfer  of  the  seat 

of  ttw  empire   to  Oonstantiaople,  A.  D.  S80, 

Um  Cluiatuuis    of  £g7pl)  triomphed  over  the 

ptgani,  sod    for  aaoUker  period  of  8  oentnries 

iti  bistDTT'  presents  little  bnt  theological  coo- 

Imu,  which  not  anfrequentlf  htoko  out  into 

dril  atriie.     Tbe  first  of  these  contests  was  the 

AriM  controversy — Ariiu,wbo  w«s  prononnoed 

1  beretie  by  the  oonndl  Of  Nioe  (825),  being  a 

fnAjitr  ot  the  chnrch  of  Aleumdm,  while 

AthtnaSDS,  his  orthodox  'opponent,  vas  arch' 

biibop.    Bj  the  emperor  GonstsntiiiH  II.  Atha- 

nmimrss  remoTcd  fTotn  Wb  ?re  nnd  nn  Arinn 


!,!■ 


Julian  the  Ap05lat<i  became  t-miieror,  Iho  pagan 
mob  of  Alexandria  rose  against  the  Christ iucs 
luid  mordered  the  Arian  ari'hbisbop,  and  Athn- 
tm^ias  finally  regained  tha  orchiepiBCopate. 
Alter  his  death  tbe  emperor  Yalcna  appointud 
an  Ai^  to  succeed  him,  and  the  persocutiona 
of  the  orthodox  were  ronewed.  TlioodoBina  I., 
a,  isatied  atriDgent  edicts  against  paganism, 
"1  held  lits  ground,  especially  in  Ale.t- 
ire  it  □□mbered  among  itsi  adherents 
)  learned  and  scieotifio  classes  and 
I  in  tbe  Bchoola  of  philosophy.  In 
■  with  the  ordt'rs  of  the  cmncror,  tlie 
a  broken  into  by  the  Chris- 
>  Btatnes  of  the  deities  destroyed 
lOWEU  Tho  great  templo  of  Berapis, 
I  been  for  ages  the  most  sacred  and 
r  pagan  fanes,  was  pliindcred  end 
•  iu  library  ot  700,000  volumes 
!  tnob.    The  pstpins  rejented 
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the  Egyptdsu  from  tbe  government  at  CoD*faii- 
tinople,  BO  that  they  made  no  opposition  when 
inthereignof  Ilersdlns,  inSIO,  theconntry  was 
overran  by  the  forces  of  the  Persian  king  Choft- 
roes,  who  held  it  10  years,  until  the  outbreak  of 
Ifohanimedanism  so  hanisoed  the  Persians  that 
HeraclioBWas  enabled  to  recover  the  province, 
only  however  lb  lose  it  for  ever  a  few  jears  later 
in  MO,  when  it  was  conqnered  by  the  Arabs,  led 
by  Amroa  the  general  1^  the  caliph  Omar.  For 
more  than  2  centuries  after  the  Uohammedan 
eonqaeet  Egypt  remained  a  province  of  the  t»- 
liphnte,  the  seat  of  which  was  transferred  from 
Medina  to  Damascaa,  and  from  Damascos  to  Bag- 
dad. In  808  Ahmed  the  viceroy  threw  off  Lis 
allegiance  to  the  caliph  and  established  an  inde* 
pend^it  kingdom,  which  lasted  87  yeara,  when 
the  caliphs  again  rednced  it  to  snbjectjon. 
After  a  long  period  of  anarchy,  Moec,  the  4th 
of  tbeFatimitecaliphs,  who  reigned  in  northern 
Afrirn,  nrrl  Tvprt?  rival?  nf  iho  rslipT::  of  R.i^ad, 
■"■■■",.        "       ■   .  ■  ■  '^^  "'y 

distingnisbed  of  them  was 
Hakem  (died  1021),  tliepropbet  and  Mesaah  ot 
the  Druee»,  who  etill  look  for  his  retom  to  earth. 
Adliod,  tbo  last  of  the  Fatimites,  died  in  1 171, 
and  woa  succeeded  by  bis  vizier  or  prime  min- 
ister, tlie  renowned  Saladin,  the  chivolrons  and 
successful  adversary  of  tlie  crusaders.    He  took 
tho  title  of  sultan  of  Egjpt,  end  at  his  death  m 
1193  was  sovereign  of  a  vast  einpire  wUch  hii 
sons  divided  among  UiemsclveB,EgjBtAiIiqKtB 
the  share  of  Aziz.    Succes^ve  bvMWlftte 
crusaders  harassed  Egypt  for  ibo  fiAM^eM- 
tury,  but  they  were  all  repelled  bytlsMM^ 
ants  of  Haladin,  with  signal  los  ts  fcC^"" 
and  most  JimLimj^^tm 
attacks  was  made  by  Louis  IX.if  ta**  ■ 
1248,  who  landed  with  a  large  saf^  ^^ 
of  the  French  chivtliytfltHiiKta 
after  some  successes  was  deftmi  al^HvAd 
to  capitulate  with  the  kw  ef  tUK^wm.  A 
remarkable  rovolntioo  oatiMkfk^w^gK. 
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riha  (Berlin,  1842),  the  Mihroaeologie  (Leipsic,  26, 1827.   Havingstodied  theology  at  GOttingen. 

1854,  conlinaed  in  1856  et  aeqX  and  nameroufl  in  1775  he  waa  elected  professor  of  the  oriental 

papers  in  the  **  Transactions"  of  the  Berlin  acad-  languages  in  the  university  of  Jena,  and  in  1788 

emy  of  sciences,    llf  any  of  the  specifications  of  was  called  to  the  same  office  in  the  unirenity  of 

Ehrepberg  have  been  questioned  by  other  sa«  Gottingen,  where  he  taught  with  brilliant  sno- 

vants,  but  he  has  certainly  the  merit  of  having  cess  tm  near  his  death.    He  first  proved  the 

first  proved  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of  extent  of  his  learning  in  oriental  history  and 

microscopic  plants  and  animals,  ana  of  having  literature  by  treatises  upon  the  commerce  of 

opened  a  new  path  in  which  he  has  now  nu-  the  East  Indies  prior  to  the  time  of  Mohammed, 

merous  followers.  and  upon  the  ancient  history  of  the  Arab&    At 

EURENBREITSTEIN,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Gottin^n  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  bib- 
Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  con*  Ileal  cnticism,  and  published  the  results  of  his 
nected  by  a  boat  bridge  with  Coblentz,  and  studies  in  his  Repertarium  fur  bihluehe  and 
called  Thal-Ehrenbreitstein,  from  its  situation  morgenldiiduehe  Literatur  (18  vols.,  Leipsio, 
at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  height  which  rises  772  1777-^86),  and  his  AUgemHne  BibUothek  der 
f^t  above  the  river ;  pop.  about  4,000,  including  hibl%9chen  Literatur  (10  vols.,  1787-1801).  He 
the  garrison.  On  this  height  stands  the  cele*  was  especially  influential  in  founding  the  inter- 
brated  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  which  waa  pretation  of  the  Scriptures  on  a  knowledge  of  bib- 
probably  founded  by  the  Romans  under  the  lical  antiquity  and  of  oriental  modes  of  thought 
emperor  Julian,  was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century  by  his  introductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
by  Hermann,  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  became  menta,  and  his  works  on  the  Hebrew  prophets 
of  great  strategeticai  importance  during  the  SO  and  on  the  ApoK^dypseof  8t.  John,  beddemany 
years^  war.  The  French  under  Marshal  Bouf-  valuable  papers  in  periodical  works.  Near  the 
fiers,  aided  by  Yauban,  in  vain  besieged  it  in  dose  of  tne  last  century  he  conceived  the  plan 
1688.  They  assailed  it  again  at  the  end  of  the  of  a  full  history  of  all  the  branches  of  inteUectnal 
following  century,  but  gained  possession  of  it  culture  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of  letters. 
(Jan.  29,  1799)  only  after  a  siege  of  14  months,  To  this  end  he  aasooiated  himself  with  several 
and  after  reducing  the  garrison  to  starvation,  learned  writers,  and  composed  the  '*  History  of 
In  1801  they  blew  up  its  defences,  but  the  re-  Literature  from  its  Origin  to  tlie  most  Recent 
construction  of  the  fortress  has  oeen  accotn*  Times^'  (G  vols.,  Gottiogen,  1805-U2),  aa  an  in- 
plished  by  Prussia  since  1815.  The  cost  of  the  troduction  to  the  whole  collection.  Among  his 
works  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  is  estimated  other  writings,  interesting  both  from  their  eru- 
at  more  than  $3,500,000.  They  will  lodge  100,-  dition  and  style,  are  his  Urgetehieht^  (1790~'93), 
000  men,,  yet  a  garrison  of  5,000  is  deemed  in  which  he  critically  examined  the  Mosaic  rec- 
sufficientto  defend  them.  The  magazines  are  ca-  ords  of  the  creation  and  fall,  and  works  on  the 
pable  of  containing  provisions  for  8,000  men  for  French  revolution  (1797),  on  ancient  history  (6 
10  years.  Ehrenbreitstdn  is  defended  by  about  vols.,  1811'-'18),  and  on  the  histoiy  of  the  last 
400  pieces  of  cannon.  The  escarped  rocks  and  8  centuries  (8d  ed.,  1817-18). 
ateep  slopes  on  3  sides  of  the  fortress  seem  im-  EI0H8TADT,  a  Bavarian  town  in  the  circle 
pregnable.  The  platform  on  the  top  of  the  of  Middle  Franconia,  on  the  river  AltmQhl, 
rock  serves  as  a  parade  ground,  and  covers  vast  about  56  m.  fh>m  Munich ;  pop.  6,800.  The  prin« 
arched  cbtems  capable  of  holding  a  8  years*  cipality  of  EichstSdt,  of  which  it  was  the  capital, 
supply  of  water,  which  is  obtained  from  springs  was  dissolved  Feb.  28, 1854.  Eichstadt  had  been 
without  the  walls.  The  works  were  executed  a  bishopric  until  1802,  when  it  became  a  ^inci- 
under  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  general  pality,  a  great  part  of  which  was  presented  ia 
Aster,  who  died  in  1855.  1817  to  Eus^ne  de  Beauhamais,  duke  of  Leuch- 

EICHENDORFF,  Josbph  Ejlrl  Bketkdiot,  tenberg.    A  new  bishopric,  however,  was  estab- 

baron,  a  German  author,  born  near  RaUbor,  lished  in  1821,  which  is  suffragan  to  the  arch« 

Upper  Silesia,  March  10, 1788,  died  at  Keisse,  bbhoprio  of  BijEimbeig. 

Nov,  26,  1857.    He  was  descended  from  an  EIDER,  a  river  of  Denmark,  rising  near  Kiel 

ancient  (>atholio  Moravian  fitmily,  was  a  rep<  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  and  flowing  into  the 

resentative  of  the  so-called  romantic  school,  North  sea  not  far  from  the  town  of  TOnningen. 

wrote  many  fine  poems,  translated  Don  Juan  Its  general  course  is  K.,  and  for  a  considerable 

Manuel^s  Conde  Lucanor  (Berlin,  1840)   and  distance  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the 

Galderon's  religious  plays  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.    Its  total 

1846>'55)  into  German,  published  in  1851  Der  length  is  about  105  m.,  of  which  70  are  naviga- 

deuteche  Baman  dee  18.  Jahrhunderte  in  eeinem  ble.    With  the  aid  of  a  canal  this  river  forma 

VerhOUnieee  turn  Chrietenthum^  and  in  1856  a  means  of  conunun&cation  between  the  North 

Oeechiehte  der  paetieohen  Literatur  Deutsche  and  Baltic  seas. 

landi.    Four  editions  of  his  poetry  and  of  hia  EIDER  DUOE  (eomateria  fnoUienma^lxoxi^ 

most  popular  novel  (Aue  dem  Leben  einei  Tau-  one  of  the  fuligulina  or  sea  ducks,  well  knowa 

ffeniehte)  appeared  in  Berlin  in  the  same  year.  for  the  remarkable  softness  of  its  down  and  the 

EICHHORN,  JoHANN  GoTTFBiSD,  a  German  beauty  of  its  plumage,  and  common,  like  other 

oriental  scholar  and  historian,  born  in  Doren-  arctic  species,  to  both  hemispheres.    The  bill  ia 

^mmern,  in  the  principality  of  Hohenlohe-  elevated  at  the  base,  compressed  behind  the  noa- 

Ohringeo,  OcL  16, 1752,  aied  m  GrOttingen,  June  trik^  divided  in  front  by  an  acute  angle  of  feath* 
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• 
en,  fifittenod  at  the  tip,  which  is  armed  with  a  an  instance  has  been  related  in  which  the  quantity 
rtroDg,  broadf  and  hooked  nail ;  the  lamella  are  obtained  the  first  time  from  a  single  nest  is  said 
moderate  and  &r  apart;  the  wings  are  moderate,  to  have  weighed  i  lb. ;  when  properly  cleaned, 
pointed,  the  Ist  and  2d  qniOs  longest ;  the  tail  it  is  worth  from  13«.  to  lis,  per  lb.  for  the  £ng* 
Aort  and  wedge-shaped;  tarsi  more  than  half  as  lish  market    So  highly  is  it  prized  for  warmth 
kog  as  the  middle  toe ;  the  toes  long,  united  by  a  and  Hghtnees,  that  in  Iceland  and  l^orway  the 
foU  web.  The  head  is  rery  large,  the  neck  shorty  districts  resorted  to  by  the  duck  are  regarded  aa 
the  body  balky  and  mudi  depressed ;  the  feet  valuable  property,  and  are  strictly  presenrad. 
are  diort,  and  placed  &r  behind.    The  plumage  The  Icelanders  take  pains  to  make  artificial  isl- 
is  short)  dense,  softi  and  blended.    The  bill  is  ands  by  cutting  off  projecting  points  frx)m  the 
psle  grayish  yellow,  iria  brown,  feet  dingy  light  mainland,  such  spots  being  more  attractive  to 
green  with  dusky  webs;  upper  part  of  head  the  birds  from  their  seclusion  tb an  the  mainland 
hlniah  black,  with  the  central  part  white ;  occi-  itself  Eiders  fly  rapidly,  steadily,  and  generally 
pot,  upper  part  of  hind  neck,  and  sides  of  neck  near  the  water,  rarely  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
delicate  pale  green ;  sides  of  bead,  throat,  and  shore ;  they  are  very  expert  divers,  descending 
neck  white;   lower  neck   and  upper  breast  several  fathoms,  and  remaining  long  under  water; 
eream-ootored  or  buff*;  rest  of  lower  surface  the  food  consists  of  Crustacea,  moUnsks,  and  tiie 
black,  as  are  the  tail  coverts  and  middle  of  the  roe  of  fishes ;  the  gizzard  is  large  and  muscular; 
rump ;  rest  of  upper  parts  white,  the  scapulars  they  are  rarely  seen  inland,  unless  driven  in  by 
tinged  with  yellow,  except  the  secondaries  which  'storms.    They  are  shy,  and  difficult  to  kill ;  the 
are  brownlBh  black,  and  the  primaries  grayish  flesh  of 'the  young  and  females  is  said  to  be  well 
brown;  the  length  is  26  inchea,  the  extent  of  flavored,  but  that  of  the  males  is  tough  and 
wings  43,  the  teaX  4},  bill  2}  inches ;  the  weight  fishy,  and  rarely  eaten  except  by  hungry  fisher- 
ia  from  4i  to  5i  lbs.,  greatest  in  winter.    The  men.    The  common  eider  has  been  reared  la 
fiamale  differs  greatly  from  the  male,  having  the  captivity,  becoming  as  gentle  and  tame  as  the  do- 
geaenl  plumage  brown  barred  with    black,  mestio  duck,  with  which  it  readily  associates ; 
lighter  on  the  head  and  neck ;  secondaries  and  from  its  eminently  social  disposition,  it  would 
tfaeir  coverta  with  white  tips ;  the  size  is  also  doubtless  be  a  valuable  acquiution  in  a  domes- 
somewhat  smaller;  the  young  in  the  first  winter  ticated  state,  for  its  feathers  and  down,  for  its 
resemUa  the  female.    The  eider  is  rarely  seen  eggs,  and  even  for  its  flesh. — ^The  king  eider  (& 
mmth  of  New  York;  east  of  Boston  it  is  more  tpectaUlU^  Linn.)  is  a  handsomer  bird  than  the 
and  mora  abundant  as  the  latitude  increases,  preceding,  and  like  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Thooaanda  of  pairs  breed  and  pass  the  smnmer  higher  latitudes  of  both  continents.   The  bill  of 
in  Labrador,  where  they  are  called  sea  ducks,  the  male  is  yellowish,  the  upper  mandible  having 
a  name  also  given  to  oUier  spedes ;  they  there  at  the  base  a  soft,  compressed,  orange-colored 
be^  to  make  their  nests  about  the  last  of  May,  substance,  extendingupon  tiie  forehead ;  the  front 
amid  the  grass  and  low  bushes,  and  in  sheltered  is  covered  with  short  black  feathers ;  the  generid 
plaoea  among  the  rocks;  many  nests  are  found  shape  is  like  that  of  the  common  eider,  and  the 
near  togeth^,  made  of  sea-weeo,  moss,  and  twigs,  character  of  the  plumage  the  same.    The  iris  is 
•ach  containing  from  6  to  7  eggs,  about  3  inch-  bright  yellow,  feet  dnU  orange  with  the  webs 
cs  knag,  of  a  pale  olive-green  color;  the  ^gs  dn&y ;  the  head  is  bluish  gray,  darkest  behind ; 
are  eomsldered  great  delicacies  by  the  fishermen,  the  sides  of  the  head  pale  blaish  green ;  a  black 
When  the  e^a  are  laid,  the  female  plucks  the  spot  below  the  eye,  and  2  lines  of  l^e  same 
down  from  her  breast,  and  places  it  under  and  color  on  the  throat;  fore  neck  cream-colored ; 
aromd  them,  and  when  incubation  commences  the  sides  and  posterior  part,  with  a  patch  on  the 
the  male  leavea  her  to  take  care  of  her  eggs  and  wings,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the* rump,  white; 
beraeHf ;  when  she  quits  the  nest  in  search  of  lower  plumage  blackish  brown ;  posterior  part 
Ibody  Ae  pulls  the  down  over  the  eggs  to  keep  of  back,  scapulars,  larger  wing  coverts,  and  seo- 
thean  warm ;  when  hatched,  she  leads  the  young  ondaries  brownish  bla^  the  latter  with  a  green- 
to  the  water,  or  canriea  them  thither  in  her  bill,  ish  gloss ;  primaries  and  tail  blackish  brown ; 
teielMa  them  to  dive  for  food,  and  protects  them  the  size  is  about  that  of  the  other  soecies.    The 
frxan  their  worst  enemies,  tiio  black-backed  female  is  quite  different,  having  the  head  grayish 
goDs;  by  the  Ist  of  August  old  and  young  are  yellow,  with  small  brownish  black  lines,  the 
BKmng  southward*    In  many  places  the  birds  scapulars  with  brownish  red  margins,  the  gen- 
era aot  allowed  quietly  to  hatch  their  eggs ;  the  era!  color  of  the  lower  parts  pale  yellowish 
neata  are  robbed  by  man  of  both  down  and  eggs,  brown,  and  the  quiUs  and  tail  deep  grayish 
wbea  the  female  seeks  another  male,  and  lays  a  brown ;  the  feathers  of  the  lower  neck,  breast, 
seeood  tone  with  the  usual  quantity  of  down ;  rides,  and  lower  tail  coverts  with  a  centre  and 
if  again  disturbed,  she  will  try  a  third  time,  margin  of  brownish  black.    The  king  eider  is 
tlie  down  being  supplied  fr^m  the  breast  of  not  often  seen  in  the  United  States,  breeding 
the  male.    The  unnecessary  destruction  of  the  further  north  than  the  common  eider;  its  hab- 
Wda  by  the  aggers  of  Labrador  has  nearly  itsresemblethoseof  the  latter  species;  its  home 
destroyed   the  trade,  and  driven  them  fur-  b  the  sea,  the  land  being  visited  only  in  the 
iber  north.    The  down  of  a  nest,  though  bulky  breeding  season ;  its  down  is  valuable ;  the  eggs 
cBoogh  to  fin  a  hat,  when  cleared  of  grass  and  are  about  2f  inches  long,  of  a  dull  greenish 
tvi^s  rarely  w^ha  more  than  an  ounce,  though  color. 
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EILDOK  HILLS,  a  gronp  of  hills  in  the  co.  which  is  the  castle,  fbrmerl j  the  residflnoe  of 

of  Rozbnrgb,  Scotland,  consisting  of  8  conical  the  princes  of  Eisenach.    Its  mannfiwtores  sro 

peaks,  the  highest  of  which  has  an  eleration  chieny  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics^  and  pipe 

of  about  1,350  feet    From  their  summits  a  heads  of  soap  stone.    In  its  environs  on  a  lonj 

magnificent  view  of  the  romantio  border  soeneiy  height  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Wartbarg^  once 

of  Scotland  may  be  obtained.    There  is  a  tra^  the  residence  of  the  landgraves  of  Thoringiai 

dition  among  the  peasants  of  the  neighboring  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  Minnesingers 

country  that  these  hills  were  origiiully  one  contended  for  the  palm  of  poetry,  and  ss  the 

mountain,  which  was  divided  into  8  separate  asylum  where  Luther  composed  his  translation 

summits  by  a  demon  under  the  wizard  lOchael  of  the  Bible.    It  was  in  the  streets  of  Eisenach 

Scott  that  Luther,  when  17  years  of  age,  and  a  poor 

EIMBECK,  a  town  of  Hanover,  capital  of  student,  sang  before  the  houses  of  the  rich  to 

the  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  21  m.  N.  N.  W.  gain  his  bread.    The  conferences  of  the  German 

from  Gdttingen,  on  the  lime;  pop.  6,600.    It  Evangelical  church  have  been  hdd  in  Eisenach 

has  manu&ctories  of  woollens  and  linens,  and  since  1862,  and  the  12th  conftrenoe  of  the  2bU- 

several  tanneries  and  bleacheries.    Its  inipor-  verein  was  held  there  in  1856. 
tance  has  declined  since  its  walls  were  destroyed       EISLEBEI9',  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  27 

by  the  French  in  1761,  but  prior  to  that  it  was  m.  N.  W.  from  Herseburg ;  pop.  10,800.    It  is 

prominent  among  the  mihtary  towns  of  tho  noted  as  the  place  where  Martin  Luther  was 

empire.  It  early  embraced  the  reformation.  Its  born  and  died.    The  house  in  which  he  was 

beer  was  so  celebrated  that  it  was  said  that  the  bom  no  longer  remains,  havins  been  burned  in 

alTidrs  of  Germany  were  settled  by  the  princes  1689,  but  that  in  which  he  died  is  still  preserv- 

over  foaming  draughts  of  it    The  church  con-  ed,  and  has  recently  been  converted  into  a  school 

taining  the  mausoleum  of  the  dukes  of  Gruben-  for  poor  children.  In  an  upper  story  of  the  house 

hagen,  and  the  castle  of  Bothenldrohen  in  the  several  relics  of  Luther  are  kept,  among  which 

vicini^,  are  its  finest  edifices.  is  the  album  of  his  friend  the  painter  Cnmach, 

EInSEEDELN.  or  EnraniDLBir,  a  village  of  who  made  the  designs  for  his  works.    In  the 

Switzerland,  in  tne  canton  of  Schwytz,  on  the  church  of  St  Andrew,  the  pulpit  from  which 

Sihl ;  pop.  6,860.    It  is  ritoated  9  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Luther  preached  but  a  few  days  Wore  his  death 

the  town  of  Schwytz,  and  about  8,000  feet  above  is  still  preserved.    There  are  copper  mines  in 

the  level  of  the  sea.    Adjoining  the  village  is  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
a  famous  Benedictine  abbey  whence  it  derives       EISTEDDFOD,  the  name  of  an  assembly  of 

its  name.  This  abbey  was  originally  founded  in  the  bards  and  minstrels  of  Wales,  in  the  town 

the  10th  century,  but  has  Men  since  several  of  Oaerwys  in  Flintshire,  for  the  purpose  of 

times  rebuilt    The  present  edifice,  which  dates  musical  and  poetical  contests.    Alter  long  dis- 

from  1719,  b  in  the  modem  Italian  style,  and  use.  they  are  now  held  at  regular  intervals, 
contains  a  museum,  a  library  of  26,000  volumes,        EJECTMENT  (Lat  ^eetio  Jlrmm;  Tr,  tjeeU- 

and  a  marble  chapel  wherein  is  an  image  of  the  menZ  defirtne)^  an  action  for  the  reooveiy  of  the 

Virgin  that  attracts  thither  multitudes  of  d^  possession  of  lands,  but  now  used  both  in  Eng- 

vout  Roman  Catholics  from  many  parts  of  En-  land  and  the  United  States  for  the  trial  of  title, 

rope.    The  viUage  has  more  than  70  inns  and  The  peculiarity  of  this  action  has  been  inferred 

restaurants  for  Uieir  accommodation.    Zwingli  to  in  the  article  Disseibot.  As  it  retains  scarcely 

was  once  parish  priest  of  this  place.  any  thing  of  its  original  form  and  uses,  the  his- 

EISENACH,  a  principality  m  the  centre  of  tory  of  tne  action  is  matter  rather  of  cnrions 
(Germany,  formerly  independent,  but  since  1741  learning  than  of  practical  importance.  Yet  it 
united  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar ;  is  well  worthy  of  study  as  pernaps  the  most  re- 
area,  466  sq.  m. ;  pop.  80,600.  It  is  bounded  N.  markable  precedent  of  the  adaptation  of  form 
bv  Prassian  Saxony,  K  by  Saze-Gotha  and  Saxe-  to  new  exi^ncies  to  be.  found  in  the  English 
lleininffen,  S.  by  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  Hesse-Cas-  law.  A  lucid  exposition  of  the  origin  and  grad- 
sel,  and  contiuns  7  citi^  8  boroughs,  and  180  ual  modification  of  the  action  will  be  found  in 
villages.  It  is  traversed  irregularly  by  mountain  Blackstone's  ^  Coounentaries,"  voL  iiL  pp.  109- 

ranges  covered  with  forests,  and  watered  by  the  205.      

rivers  Werra,  Hdrsel,  Nesse,  UlBter,  and  Felde.       EEATERINBUBG.lKKATEBiKBonBO,  or  Ts- 

Its  products  are  grain,  fiax,  timber,  homed  cat-  xatbbikbooro,  literally  Catharine^s  oaatle,  the 

tie,  sheep,  copper,  iron,  and  alum.  There  are  also  capital  of  the  Russian  mining  district  of  the 

quarries  of  marble,  important  sslt  springs,  and  Ural,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  situated  ahont 

manufactures  espedall  v  in  the  town  of  Eisenach  60  m.  from  the  European  frontier,  on  the  Asiat  ic 

and  the  viUage  of  Ruhla.— Eisbnacb,  the  cap-  side  of  the  Ural  mountains;  lat.  Sfi""  60'  14'^  N.., 

ital  of  the  above  principslitv,  is  situated  on  the  long.  60^  34'  44"  E. ;  pop.  in  1861, 16,628.   £ka- 

border  of  the  Thnringian  rorest,  at  the  oonflu-  terinburg  is  built  on  each  side  of  the  river  laet. 

ence  of  the  Hdrsel  with  the  Nesse,  712  feet.  On  the  S.  E.  side  is  an  extensive  plain,  upon 

above  the  sea  level,  46  m.  W.  of  Weimar,  and  is  which  are  the  government  buildings  connected 

the  chief  station  ox  the  Thnringian-Saxon  rail-  with  the  workmg  of  the  precious  metalA  and 

way ;  pop.  9,980.    It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  has  gems,  as  also  a  public  square  or  market  place. 

broad  streets  generally  paved  with  basalt,  and  On  the  opposite  side  are  spacious  streets  and  elo- 

several  remarkable  pnolio  buildings,  among  ganthousesof  themerchiantsandminepropric- 
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tors.   Some  of  these  are  upon  the  snmmits  of  the  highly  prized  qaalities  so  weu  known  on 
hilla,  and  those  upon  the  north  side  of  the  town  this  side  oi  the  Atlantic,  as  obtained  from  the 
overlook  a  beaatifdl  lake,  which  extends  several  Ural  mines  and  furnaces.    Machine  works  have 
miles  in  a  westerly  direction  untjlhid  in  the  Iset*  also  been  established  at  Ekaterinburg  within  a 
fikoi  woods.    From  the  lake  is  a  fine  view  of  few  years  past  by  private  individuals ;  also  an 
the  towers,  spires,  and  domes  of  the  8  churches,  extensive  manuflactory  of  stearine.   (See  Atkin- 
tbe  monastery  and  the  convent  seen  above  the  son^s  '*  Siberia,"  London,  1858.) 
namerous  other  public  and  private  buildings;  EEATERINOSLAY,    Iekatbbinoslav,    or 
whQe  overtoDping  and. behind  all  is  a  rocky  Ybkatbbinoslav,  a  government  of  European 
mount  clothed  with  dark  green  foliage,  upon  the  Bussia,  between  lat.  4:7^  and  49°  20'  N.,  and 
sammit  of  which  is  the  observatory  used  for  long.  88°  80'  and  89°  40'  £.,  bounded  E.  by 
ma^etic  and  other  scientific  observations.  The  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  S.  by  the 
namerous  costly  edifices  are  mostly  built  of  sea  of  Azof  and  Taurida,  W.  by  the  govern- 
brick  and  covered  with  cement.    Some  private  ment  of  Gherson,  and  N.  by  those  of  Pultowa 
booses  ve  described  as  well  built  and  beauti-  and  ECharkov,  and  comprising  also  the  district 
fallj  decorated,  and  furnished  with  much  lux-  of  Taganrog  and  the  terntory  of  the  Azovian 
nry  and  comfort.    The  toWn  owes  its  impor-  Cossacks,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
taa^  to  the  numerous  rich  mines  in  its  vicinity,  emment  by  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks ; 
The  mineral  productions  are  gold,  copper,  iron,  area,  25,523  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 902,869.    The 
platinum,  and  precious  stones.    The  iron  mines  Dnieper  intersects  and  divides  it  into  2  unequal 
near  here  are  of  vast  extent  and  importance,  portions.  The  larger  of  these  divisions,  situated 
and  some  of  their  products,  in  the  form  of  E.  of  that  river,  is  mostJy  an  open  steppe,  des- 
ftheet  iron,  find  their  way  even  to  the  United  titute  of  timber,  and  adapted  only  to  pasturage : 
States.   Platinum  is  found  in  considerable  quan-  but  the  smaller,  or  W.  section,  is  fertile  and 
txtiesi,  and  this  is  the  most  important  region  on  undulating.    The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful. 
the  ^obe  for  the  production  of  this  metal.  The  principal  vegetable  productions  are  wheat, 
Among  the  precious  stones  worked  at  the  great  barley,  oato,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruit.    The  chief 
lapidary  establishments  of  Ekaterinburg  are  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  consists  of 
noted  particularly  the  jaspers,  malachit^  to-  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.    The 
paz,  emeralds,  beryls,  chrysoberyls,  aquamarine,  rivers  abound  in  fish.    The  most  valuable  min- 
toormalines  of  different  colors,  amethysts,  &c.,  erals  are  granite,  limestone,  chalk,  and  salt. 
aomeof  which  are  brought  great  distances  firom  There  is  httle  manufaoturing  industry,  but  a 
eastern  Siberia.    The  jaspers,  malachites,  and  great  many  distilleries,  where  large  quantities 
porphyries  also,  are  made  into  tables  of  great  of  brandy  are  made.    The  population  consists 
magnificence  and  immense  value,  some  inlaid  chiefly  of  Russians  and  Cossacks,  but  Servians, 
with  atones  of  different  colors  in  imitation  of  Wallachians,  Greeks,  Tartars,  Turks,  Persians, 
birds,  flowers,  and  foliage.   The  jasper  vases  or-  and  German  colonists  are  also  found.    The 
namented  with  delicate  carvings  oi  foliage  are  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  generally  con- 
described  as  objects  of  great  beauty,  executed  structed  of  clay  and  thatched  with  rushes.    The 
with  extraordinary  skill  and  taste  by  workmen  government  is  divided  into  7  circles.^— Ekate- 
vhose  wages  are  somewhat  less  than  a  dollar  binoblay,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  on 

ST  month,  with  2  poods  (72  lbs.)  of  rye  flour,  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper ;  pop.  -about 

eat  they  are  supposed  never  to  eat.    At  the  18,000.    This  town  was  founded  in  1784.    The 

great  establishment  called  the  Granilnoi  Fab-  streets  are  broad  and  regular.    The  principal 

n<%  which  belongs  to  the  Russian  government,  edifices  are  the  churches,  gymnasium,  ecclesias- 

thia  work  is  extensively  prosecuted,  and  the  tical  seminary,  hospitals^  law  courts,  public  of- 

edumna,  pedestals,  tables,  vases,  and  numer-  fices,  barracks,  and  bazaars.  There  are  manufac- 

OQs  amaller  articles,  are  said  to  be  unrivalled  tories  of  cloth  and  silk  stockings,  and  a  large 

la  workmanship,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  annual  wool  fair.   It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 

times.     All  the  precious  stones  found  in  Bibe-  EERON^,  the  most  northern  and  important 

ria  are  the  property  of  the  czar,  and  the  most  of  the  5  royal  Philistine  cities,  assigned  in  the 

raJoable  of  these  are  sent  to  the  imperial  palace  distribution  of  territory  to  Judali.    The  ark 

at  Si.  Petersburg.    The  government  also  owns  was  taken  to  Ekron  ^ter  its  capture  by  the 

dififerent  iron  works  in  this  region,  in  which  are  Philistines.    Beelzebub  was  called  the  god  of 

coiistmcted  heavy  guns  and  other  munitions  of  Ekron,  and  was   here  worshipped,   and  the 

war.     The  chief  of  the  Ural,  or  principal  officer  prophets  made  this  city  the  burden  of  some  of 

of  the  mining  direction,  appointed  by  the  gov-  their  most  violent  denunciations.     It  is  sup- 

emuicat,  is  a  general  or  artillery ;  and  another  posed  by  Dr.  Robinson  that  the  modem  Moslem 

reneral  of  artUlery  is  appointed  by  the  minister  village  of  Akir,  5  m.  S.  of  Ramleh,  occupies  the 

of  war  to  reside  at  Ekaterinburg,  with  especial  site  of  the  ancient  Ekron. 

charze  to  inspect  and  supervise  the  constmction  EL,  or  Al,  the  Arabic  definite  article,  often 

of  all  the  guns  made  in  the  mining  districts  of  making  one  word  with  the  noun  which  follows 

the  UrmL    At  Ekaterinburg  are  machine  shops  it ;  thus,  Alkoran^  the  Koran.    Its  other  forms 

of  {rreact  extent  belonging  to  the  government,  m  are  il,  ul,  and  ol.    Many  words  in  English  and 

«rliich  the  machinery  Is  made  for  the  mint  and  other  European  languages  beginning  with  el  or 

ocber  public  worka,  the  iron  employed  being  of  al  are  from  the  Arabic,  as  aimanae^  alcohol 
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EL  DORADO.    Orellana^  the  lientenont  of  ed  indispensable.    Glazed  windowB,  for  exam* 

Pizarro,  being  sent  on  an  expedition  from  the  pie,  are  unknown ;  knives  and  forks  are  not 

Boorces  of  the  Amazon  to  its  mouth,  pretended  ns^  ;  and  even  the  houses  of  the  rich  contain 

to  have  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  conti-  neither  chairs  nor  tables.    Their  dwelHnffs  are 

nent,  between  this  river  and  the  Orinoco,  a  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  earthen  floors, 

country  surpassing  even  Peru  in  the  abundance  and  are  usually  but  one  story  high.    The  parish 

of  its  precious  minerals  and  metals.    To  this  he  church,  the  plaza,  and  the  more  pretentions  of 

gave  tne  name  of  El  Dorado,  the  golden  region,  the  private  residences,  are  situatea  in  the  north- 

and  to  its  capital  the  name  of  Manoa.    For  a  em  part  of  the  valley,-  jnst  below  a  gorge  or 

long  time  afterward  thi^  fabulous  region  grew  pass  in  the  mountains.    This  portion  of  the 

more  and  more  famous  from  the  exaggerated  settlement  is  probably  beet  entitled  to  be  called 

accounts  that  were  published,  and  from  the  ex-  the  town  of  "EL  Paso.    It  is  about  860  m.  S.  by 

plorations  that  were  undertaken  in  search  of  W.  f^om  Santa  F6,  600  m.  in  a  direct  line  £. 

it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  from  the  Pacific,  and  1,800  m.  from  Washing- 

the  last  century  that  its  existence  was  generally  ton;  lat.  81°  42' N.,  long.  106^40'  W.;  pop. 

discredited.    Even  as  late  as  1780  a  large  party  about  5,000.    It  is  the  principal  thoroughfare 

of  Spaniards  were  lost  in  one  of  these  expedi-  between  New  Mexico,  Ohihuahua,  and  the  Hex- 

tions.    The  word,  except  as  now  applied  from  ican  states  further  south,  and  is  an  important 

the  love  of  hyperbole  to  several  villages  in  the  station  on  the  southern  overland  route  to  Oali- 

western  states,  and  to  a  county  in  Oalifomia,  fomia.  Its  name,  signifying  "the  pass,"  is  prob- 

is  only  used  poetically  to  express  a  region  over*  ably  derived  from  the  passage  of  the  Rio  Grande 

fiowiuff  with  riches.  through  the  mountains. 

EL  DORADO,  a  K  E.  co.  of  California,        ELAGABALUS,  YABms  AviTirs  BASSiAiaTa, 

bounded  E.  by  Utah,  and  N.  by  American  river,  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  the  senator  Varios 

by  the  S.  fork, of  which,  and  by  Oarson's  and  Harcellus  ana  Julia  Soemias,  and  cousin  of  Ca- 

Walker^s  rivers,  it  is  also  drained ;  area,  2,060  racalla,  bom  at  Emesa,  in  S3rria,  about  A.  D. 

sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1866  estunated  at  56,980.    It  is  206,  died  in  Rome  in  222.    He  has  been  called 

crossed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada.    In  1856  it  pro-  the  Sardanapalns  of  Rome.    While  yet  a  boy 

duced  17,280  bushels  of  wheat,  27,600  of  bar-  he  was  made  priest  of  Elagabalus,  the  Phoeni- 

ley,  26,400  of  oats,  800  of  potatoes,  and  1,628  ciansun  god,  in  his  native  city;  and  the  Roman 

tons  of  hay.    Not  more  than  6,000  acres  were  soldiers  who  used  to  resort  to  the  magnificent 

under  cultivation,  over  i  of  the  county  consist-  ceremonies  of  the  temple  there,  beholding  the 

ing  of  mineral  land,  which  is  among  the  most  elegant  dress  and  figure  of  the  young  pontiflE^ 

viduable  in  the  state,  and  on  which,  beside  gold,  thought  they  recognized  in  him  the  features  of 

are  found  rich  copper  ore  and  excellent  marble.  Caracalla.   His  artful  grandmother  was  willing 

In  1856  there  were  17  quartz  mills  in  operation,  to  advance  his  fortune  at  the  expense  of  her 

44  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  10  brick  kilns,  8  tan-  daughter's  reputation,  and  spread  a  report  that 

neries,  and  6  breweries.    Oapital,  PlacerviUe.  hewas  the  offspring  of  an  intrigue  between  her 

EL  PASO,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  and  the  murdered  emperor.  The  army,  disgust- 
by  New  Mexico,  and  W.  by  the  Rio  Grande ;  ed  with  the  parsimony  and  rigid  discipline  of 
area,  10,800  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858,  8,078.  all  of  Macrinus,  was  disposed  to  admit  his  pretensions, 
whom  were  returned  as  free  whites,  Tne  sur-  Elagabalus,  as  he  was  called  from  his  sacred  pro- 
face  is  mountainous,  and  about }  is  covered  with  fession,  took  the  name  of  Antoninus,  was  re- 
timber.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  rich  and  ceived  with  enthusiasm  by  the  troops  of  Emesa, 
suitable  for  wheat  and  Indian  com.  Coal  is  and  declared  emperor  under  the  name  of  Mar- 
found  in  abundance.  Value  of  real  estate  in  cus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (218).  Macrinus  tent 
1857,  $103,140.  Formed  from  Bexar  co.  in  detachmentsof  his  army  from  Antioch  to  crash 
1850.    Capital,  El  Paso.  the  rebellion,  but  the  legions  murdered  their 

EL  PAoO,  or  El  Paso  del  Noste,  a  line  of  commanders  and  joined  the  enemy.    At  length 

settlements  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Quhuahua,  he  himself  marched  forth  to  meet  the  pretender, 

Mexico,  opposite  the  town  of  Franklin  in  Texas,  and  his  prsstorian  guards  broke  the  rebel  ranks. 

They  are  situated  in  a  narrow  vaUey  extending  9  But  Elagabalus,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life  reck- 

or  10  m.  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  lessly  heroic,  charging  at  the  head  of  his  best 

which  is  here  from  800  to  600  feet  wide.    The  troops,  renewed  the  battle  with  such  vigor  that 

soil  of  the  valley  is  remarkably  rich,  and  suit-  Macrinus  fled,  and  the  pra)torians  surrendered, 

able  for  oats,  wheat,  and  maize ;  the  grape  also  Macrinus  was  soon  after  captured  and  put  to 

grows  here  in  great  perfection.    The  chief  man-  death,  and  the  Roman  senate  recognized  the  vie- 

nfacturesof  the  place  are  a  species  of  weak  wine  torious  boy  as  emperor.    He  began  his  march 

and  brandy,  called  by  American  traders  *'  Pass  from  Syria  to  Italy,  spent  a  winter  atNicomedio, 

wine^^  and  ^*Pass  whiskey.'*    The  inhabitants  and  in  the  next  summer  made  his  entry  into  tho 

of  these  settlements  are  usually  of  mixed  races,  capital  in  all  the  state  of  an  oriental  monarch, 

few  of  them  being  free  from  a  tinge  of  Indian  lie  quickly  displayed  not  less  the  despotic  humor 

blood.    They  are  not  without  wealth,  but  never  of  a  passionate  old  man  than  tlie  untastio  ca- 

use  the  means  at  their  command  to  supply  prices  of  a  spoiled  child.    His  elevation  ho 

themselves  with  articles  of  comfort  or  luxury  thought  to  be  one  to  the  power  of  the  sun,  which 

which  in  most  civilized  communities  are  deem-  he  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  black  conical 
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tioiM^  and  the  seiittfcon  of  Borne  ^rere  obliged  17  inches ;  the  horns  are  nearly  8  feet  long ;  the 
to  see  thdr  hills  ooTered  with  idtars  and  their  height  at  the  shoulder  is  5f  feet,  and  at  the 
streets  filled  with  processions  in  honor  of  the  crapper  2  inches  lesB ;  the  length  of  the  tail  2^ 
godofEmeea.    Mount  Palatine  became  the  seat  feet^  and  of  the  dewlap  at  its  base  20  inches. 
of  Amsgnifioent  temple,  where  lasoiTions  dances  The  female  is  of  a  pale  sienna  yellow,  deadened 
were  performed  by  Syrian  damsels.    The  Qui-  with  pale  brown  aboye ;  below  dirty  white, 
linal  VIS  occnpied  by  a  senate  of  women,  who  with  a  cream-yellow  tinge ;  the  figure  is  more 
gravely  discussed  matters  of  toilet  and  ceremo-  delicate  and  eieffant  than  that  of  tiie  male,  the 
nliL   In  a  mystical  fiancy  about  the  sun  and  limbs  are  moreuender,  the  mane  is  shorter,  the 
mooD,  lie  marned  the  Oarthaffinian  priestess  of  dewlap  narrower,  the  tail  less  tufted ;  and  the 
the  mooD,  which  was  adored  in  A^ca  under  horns  are  straight,  slender,  somewhat  spiral  at 
the  jume  of  Aatiurte.    He  abandoned  himself  to  the  base,  with  a  rudimentvy  ridge  on  the  spire. 
the  wildest  pleasures,  but  neither  a  rapid  sue-  The  young  are  of  a  tint  between  reddish  orange 
cesabnof  wives,  nor  along  train  of  concubines,  and  yellowish  brown.     This  is  probably  the 
nor  the  art  of  his  cooks,  could  satisfy  his  pas-  largest  of  the  antelopes,  equalling  the  horse  in 
noaa^  or  save  him  from  satiety.    Weariea  at  height,  and  weighing  from  7  to  10  cwt.     It 
kagth  with  playing  tiie  part  of  a  man,  he  de-  ranges  the  borders  of  the  great  Kalahari  desert 
dared  publicly  thai  he  was  a  woman,  wished  to  in  herds  yaiying  from  10  to  100 ;  rare  at  pres- 
be  dreued  like  the  empress,  chose  a  husband,  ent  within  tiie  limits  of  Oape  dolony,  it  was 
and  worked  upon  lace.    His  cruelties  were  as  found  in  abundance  in  the  wooded  districts 
great  sad  as  fimtastio  as  Us  follies.    Having  of  the  interior  by  B.  Gordon  Oumming.     The 
at  one  time  invited  the  patricians  of  Rome  to  flesh  is  most  excellent^  and  is  greatiy  esteem- 
a  dinner,  in  the  midst  of  tibe  repast  he  opened  ed.    When  young  and  not  over-fed  the  eland 
the  doors  and  let  in  upon  them  several  forious  is  not  eanly  overtaken  by  the  cape  horses; 
tigera  and  bears.    The  patience  of  the  populace  but  in  good  pastures  it  grows  so   fat  that 
and  soldiers  being  exhausted  by  his  vices  and  it  is  easily  run  down;  it  is  said  that  when 
Iryraany,  a  sedition  was  about  to  breaJc  out,  pursued  it  invariably,  if  it  can  do  so,  runs 
when  .Qa^abalos  was  induced  to  adopt  as  his  against  the  wind,  which  ffives  it  an  advantage 
ooOeagaohis  cousin  Alexander  Sevems.    Al-  in  outrunning  a  horse.    The  hide  is  very  tou^ 
eranitar  eheriidied  the  rigid  manners  and  prim-  and  much  prized  for  shoes  and  traces.    Like 
itive  usages  of  Borne,  and  quickly  became  the  other  antelopes,  it  seems  to  be  independent  of 
frvorite  of  the  army.    When  Elagabalus  sought  water,  frequenting  the  most  desert  localities  &r 
to  witfadraw  from  him  the  power  which  he  had  from  streams  and  rivers;  except  in  the  breed- 
granted,  or  even  to  compass  his  death,  the  pra)-  ing  season  and  when  pursued,  the  males  gen- 
toriaaa  broke  out  in  mutiny  and  killed  the  em-  erally  keep  in  groups  apart  from  the  females. 
peror  and  hia  mother,  and  threw  their  bodies  Another  species  of  the  genus  hoielaphut  is  the 
Into  the  Tiber.  B.  eanna  (H.  Smith),  called  bastard  eland  by  the 
£LA2!nQL  a  name  applied  by  the  colonists  of  colonists  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding 
the  cape  oi  Gk>od  Hope  to  the  impoofo  (hotela-  species ;  it  is  smaller  than  the  eland,  of  a  dark 
pkmg  ^reat^  H.  8mith)j  an  antelopean  ruminant,  brownish  gray  color,  with  a  white  space  be- 
reasBiibliD^  the  bovine  group  in  stature,  shape,  tween  the  fore  legs.    The  name  of  eland,  or 
dewl^i,  and  hi^  shoul&rs.    The  general  color  elk,  is  improperly  applied  to  this  as  well  as  to 
aboTB  is  A  grayish  yellow,  with  rusty  and  pur-  i|9veral  otner  deer  and  antelopes,  by  the  Dutch 
pbfih  ^adiw  shinJTig  through  it ;  the  lower  parts  colonists  of  Africa  and  the  Indian  archipelago^ 
enmok  jdJow ;  the  forehead  with  long,  stif^  and  apparentiy  indiscriminately  to  any  hollow- 
ydUnrlah  brown  hairs ;  &ce  brownish  r^  chin  homed  ruminant  of  large  size ;  the  animal  called 
while,^es  chestnut;  a  dight  brownish  yellow  eland  by  recent  travellers  and  hunters  in  south 
mana,  aknig  the  back  becoming  reddish  brown :  Africa  is  in  most  cases  the  first  described  specieS| 
BQzzle  black;  hoofii  brownish  black,  edged  and  probably  sometimes  the  second,  as  both  are 
ahoTe  with  brownish  red  hair ;  the  tail  is  found  in  the  same  districts,  though  the  herds 
brovnisih  red,  with  a  tuft  of  y^owish  brown ;  do  not  intermingle.    These  animals  are  gentie 
the  mane  of  the  dewlap  is  yellowish  brown,  and  readily  domesticated;  but  thoush  strong, 
pencilled  with  brownish  red.    This  is  the  color  the  shoulders  do  not  possess  that  solidity  which 
of  the  male,  which  has  a  small  head,  a  neck  renders  common  domesticated  cattie  so  valu- 
tsfwriitf  above,  but  bulky  toward  the  chest;  able  to  the  agriculturist  The  late  earl  of  Derby 
the  body  is  thick  and  heavy ;  the  limbs  elegant  in  1842  received  at  his  extensive  menagerie  at 
•ad  aieiider ;  the  eyes  are  fbll  and  soft,  and  the  Kno wsley  Hall  2  males  and  a  female  elimd,  the 
eipraasion  of  the  moe  is  gentle  and  ovine :  the  first  brought  alive  to  Europe ;  the  female  pro- 
honia  slMealii^tly  back  from  the  crown,  oeing  duced  several  calves,  but  the  whole  stock  died 
yoy  thick  at  tiie  base,  with  2  spiral  turns  hav-  from  improper  pasturage  except  one  female  bom 
^  an  obtose  ridge,  and  the  upper  f  striught,  in  1846.    In  1851  a  fresh  supply  was  received 
tipcring  to  a  point;  the  ears  are  long,  nar*  firom  the  cape  of  Grood  Hope,  which  1^  bequeath- 

9  ed  the  same  year  to  the  zoological  society.  This 


and  pointed,  hairy  on  both  sides ;  the  . 

is  Tauer  thin,  exoept  on  the  neck,  mane,  herd,  2  males  and  8  females,  rapidly  increased, 

^syiapi,  and  toft  of  tail.    The  length  from  nose  and  several  were  distributed  by  sale  to  different 

oC  taE  is  about  lOi^  feet,  the  head  being  parts  of  England,  whose  uncultivated  lands  re- 
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Minble  the  park-like  conotry  of  the  AfHoan  denoy  ofa  long  wire  made  of  it^  when  mispended 
home  of  the  animal.  Lord  HiD,  of  Hawkatone,  at  one  end  and  twisted,  to  nncod  itself  and  retnm 
Shropshire,  first  attempted  their  naturalization  to  its  former  position.  A  thread  of  day,  made 
in  his  extensive  park,  and  on  Jan.  7,  I860,  by  forcing  the  soft  snbstanoe  through  asm^ 
killed  the  first  eland  for  the  table  which  bad  hole,  manifests  the  same  property.  In  these 
been  bred  in  England ;  the  animal,  6  years  old,  and  many  other  instances  tne  force  exerted  by 
weighed  when  he  fell  1,176  lbs.,  ''  huge  as  a  the  particles  to  regun  their  former  position  of 
ahort-hom,  but  with  bone  not  half  the  size.'*  equilibrium  carries  them  back  to  this  point,  and 
Ohoice  parts  of  the  aninial  were  served  at  the  the  force  not  being  expended  the  motion  is  con- 
tables  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  French  em-  tinned  in  the  same  direction  till  the  redstanoo 
peror,  and  before  Prof.  Owen  and  members  of  becomes  too  great^  and  thus  the  particles  are 
the  zoological  society ;  it  was  found  to  resemble  drawn  alternately  m  one  and  the  other  direc- 
beef,  with  a  venison  flavor,  with  a  fineness  of  tion  witi^  constantly  diminishing  force,  produ- 
fibre  and  a  delicacy  of  fat  placing  it  high  on  the  cing  a  series  of  vibrations ;  thus  musical  sounds 
list  of  choice  and  nutritious  articles  of  food,  are  produced,  the  pitch  depending  upon  Jhe 
It  seems  probable  that  this  animal  will  be  ex-  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the  vibrations.  By 
tensively  raised  in  England,  and  add  an  impor-  we  application  of  too  great  force,  or  by  too 
tant  item  to  the  national  bill  of  fare.  It  is  much  great  strain,  the  particles  of  a  solid  body  may 
to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  place  in  the  be  displaced  and  mid  their  equilibrium  in  a  new 
United  States  where  similar  experiments  in  in-  arrangement  This  may  occur  with  a  visible 
troducinff  new  animals  may  be  prosecuted  on  a  separation  of  the  particles,  as  in  a  breaking 
large  scale.     ^^  apart  of  the  body ;  or  it  may  be  made  apparent 

ELASTIO  OURYE,  the  curve  assumed  by  a  by  the  manifest  indisposition  of  the  body  to 
straight  sprine  Of  uniform  thickness  when  tiie  change  from  its  new  state.  A  wire  or  metal- 
ends  are  brought  forcibly  together.  It  embraces  lie  bar  thus  bent  beyond  its  limit  of  elasticity 
a  variety  of  appearances,  simple  waves,  over-  is  said  to  have  ^^  taken  a  set"  The  amount  of 
lapning  waves,  a  figure  of  eight,  retrograde  loopa  elasticity  in  bodies,  or  the  force  they  wUl  resist 
or  Kinks,  ordinary  loopa,  and  the  circle.  The  without  permanent  alteration  of  structure,  may 
ftindamental  law  or  equation  of  the  curve  is  be  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  weight 
that  the  curvature  of  each  point  is  direcUy  pro-  to  the  square  inch  they  will  bear  without  bein^ 
portional  to  its  distance  fh>m  a  certain  straight  crushed,  or,  as  proposed  b^  Dr.  Thomas  Toung, 
line  on  which  the  curvature  is  zero ;  so  uat  '^  by  the  weight  of  a  certam  colmnn  of  the  same 
when  the  curve  crosses  tlus  line  it  reverses  the  sulwtance,  wnich  may  be  denominated  the  mo- 
direction  of  its  curvature.  dultu  of  its  elasticity,  and  of  which  the  weight 

ELASTIOITT  ^Gr.  f Xoum*,  to  drive,  to  draw),  is  such  that  any  addition  to  it  would  increase  it 

When  by  the  application  of  an  external  force  the  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  wei^t  added 

particles  of  a  body  are  disturbed  from  the  state  would  shorten  by  its  pressure  a  portion  of  the 

of  equilibrium  in  which  they  were  held,  and  a  substance  of  eqtud  diameter.   .  .  .  The  height 

change  of  form  is  thereby  induced  in  the  body,  of  the  modulus  is  the  same  for  the  same  sab- 

the  tendency  of  the  particles  to  regain  their  for-  stance,  whatever  its  breadth  and  thickness  may 

mer  state  and  restore  the  Ori^^nal  form  is  termed  be ;  for  atmospheric  air  it  is  about  6  miles,  and 

•lasticity.    The  force  is  more  nearly  perfect  ac-  for  steel  nearly  1,600."    This  modulus  or  co- 

oordingasthetimerequired  to  regain  the  prim-  efficient  of  elasticity  has  been  determined  by 

itive  form,  after  the  cessation  of  we  disturbing  experiment  for  a  considerable  number  of  snb- 

Ibrce,  approaches  that  expended  in  producing  the  stances.     It  is  an  important  element  in  the 

change.    The  air  and  gases  exhibit  the  property  physical  properties  of  bodies,  and  must  be  duly 

more  perfectiy  than  any  other  substances ;  but  no  considered  in  investigating  the  strength  of  ma- 

bodies  are  altogether  deficient  in  it    A  ball  of  teriids,  the  sciences  of  hydrodynamics,  pneomat- 

glass,  ivory,  steel,  or  other  hard  material,  let  fall  ics,  &o, 

upon  a  smooth  hard  surface,  rebounds  fix)m  the  ELATEBIUH  (6r.  cXaww,  to  drive),  a  drastto 
tendency  of  the  particles  to  return  to  the  posi-  purgative  medicine,  prepared  from  the  Juico  of 
tion  amonff  themselves  from  which  they  nave  the  fnomordka  elaterium,  or  the  wild  or  squirt- 
been  forced  by  the  blow.  If  the  hard  surface  be  ing  cucumber.  Hippocrates  applied  the  nsuno 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  some  viscid  sub-  generally  to  any  active  purge.  It  is  uncertain 
stance,  or  of  oil,  the  impression  left  upon  this  in-  whether  the  name  was  ffiven  to  the  plant  from 
dicates  a  fiattening  of  tne  ball,  and  this  is  found  the  curious  property  belonging  to  the  froit  of 
tobegreateraccordinfftotheheightof  the  fall,  separating  when  ripe  from  the  vine  and  dia- 
Fluids  formerly  thought  to  be  incompressible,  charging  its  Juice  and  seeds  through  an  oper- 
and consequently  inelastic,  have  been  proved  by  ing  at  the  base,  where  it  was  attached  to  the  foot 
the  experiments  of  Oersted  to  be  compressible  in  stdk.  or  fh>m  the  action  of  the  medicine  pre- 

Eroportion  to  the  force  exerted,  ana  when  re-  pared  from  it  upon  the  bowels.    This  medicine 

eved  of  p!%8sure  they  returned  immediately  to  is  a  very  light,  pulverulent,  and  bale  ^ellowiab 

their  former  bulk ;  hence  they  mav  be  regarded  green  sediment  deposited  from  tne  Juice.     Tlie 

as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  perfect  elasticity,  quantitv  is  very  small,  only  6  grains  being  ob- 

though  only  to  a  very  slight  extent    Theelas-  tained  by  Clutterbuck  fh>m  40  cucumbers.     A 

ticity  of  the  soft  metal  leM  is  shown  by  the  ten-  dose  of  ^  of  a  grain  of  the  gentune 
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]iow6Ter,pnTgeaTioIentl7;  larger  qTumflties  ex-  are  employed  in  the  mines.    The  qnaniea  of 
cite  nausea  and  vomiting.  In  drppej  it  is  high-  granite  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  the  island  appear 
Ij  recommended  from  its  tendency  to  produce  also  to  hare  been  extensively  worked  by  the 
copioos  liqnid  dischams.   The  plant  is  largely  Romans.    The  commercial  relations  of  the  id- 
cmtivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  some  and  are  almost  confined  to  Leghorn  and  Mar- 
parts  of  Engjand.    The  stem  has  been  seen  4  seilles.    The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  grain. 
in<^e8wide,  with  athicknessof  only  half  aninoh.  cattle,  cheesei  and  manufactured  articles,  and 
When  the  fruit  separates  from  the  stem,  the  the  exports  of  the  above  named  and  a  few 
juice  is  said  to  be  tnrown  sometimes  a  distance  other  articles.    Ancient  ruins  are  still  visible 
of  20  yardsL    One  incurs  some  risk  of  injury  to  in  various  parts  of  the  island.   During  the  mid- 
the  eyes  in  walking  among  the  vines  at  the  sea-  die  ages  it  was  ruled  bv  various  Italian  princes 
son  of  maturity  of  the  fruit    The  ^uice  thus  and  diieft.    In  1648  Oharles  Y.  ceded  tne  ter- 
naturally  expelled  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  ritory  of  Porto  Femjo  to  Tuscany.   Afterward 
afterward  expressed  from  the  fruit    From  a  the  island  was  successively  governed  by  Spain, 
bushel  weighmg  about  40  lbs.,  and  worth  from  Kaples,  and  the  lords  of  Piombino.   From  July, 
7«.  to  lOff.  sterlmg,  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  1796,  to  April,  1797,  it  w^  in  the  possession  of 
medicine  is  obtained;  but  if  the  expression  is  the  British.    It  was  then  ceded  to  France,  and 
carried  too  far,  the  product  is  of  inferior  qual-  united  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Etruria.   The 
Ity.— See  article  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  in  **Phar-  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814  erected  Elba  into  a 
maoeutical  Joumid  and  Transactions,"  Oct  sovereignty  for  Napoleon  I.,  who  resided  there 
1850.  from  Meiy  4, 1814,  to  Feb.  26, 1815,  when  he 
ELATH  (in  Josephus  Ailane,  in  Roman  ee-  embarked  frt>m  the  island  with  about  1,000 
ography  Elane,  now  Ailah),  a  seaport  of  Idu-  men  for  France,  landing  at  Cannes,  and  march- 
mea,  of  great  celebrity,  lying  on  the  shore  of  the  ing  triumphantly  to  Paris.    During  his  brief 
eastern  or  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  sea,  now  sovereignty  Napoleon  introduced  many  improve- 
called  the  gulf  of  Akabah.     It  was  a  part  of  ments.  and  caused  a  good  road  to  be  bmlt  uniting 
Bavid^s  conquest  from  the  Edomites;  was  a  Porto  Oarngo  with  Porto  Longone,  a  small  for- 
place  of  great  importance  in  Solomon's  time,  as  tress  and  harbor  on  the  £.  coast.    In  1815  Elba 
the  port  in  which  he  built  and  fitted  out  his  reverted  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  its 
ships  lor  importing  gold  from  Ophir ;  was  cap-  .  affiurs  are  now  administered  by  a  civil  and  mill- 
tond  by  the  revolted  Edomites  in  the  reign  of  tary  governor  (in  1859  Ool.  Edoardo  Faodo- 
Joram,  after  having  been  in  the  possession  of  ndle),  who  rei^des  in  Porto  Fem^o. 
the  Israelites  150  years ;  was  retaken  by  Uzziah,  ELBE  (anc.  Albis%  a  large  and  commercially 
who  fortified  it  anew,  peopled  it  with  his  own  important  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  Rie- 
sibjects,  and  restored  the  trade  to  Ophir ;  was  sengebirge  of  Bohemia,  near  the  frontier  of 
afterward  taken  by  Resin,  king  of  Damascus,  Pnusian  Silesia,  and  passing  into  the  North 
who  in  his  turn  was  deprived  of  it  by  Tiglath-  sea  between  Holstein  and  Hanover,  through 
Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  from  whose  time  it  was  Austria^  Saxony,  Prussia,  Anhalt-Dessau,  Han- 
sever  recovered  by  the  Jews.     Elath  adjoined  over,  Mecklenburg,  and  Hamburg.    It  is  about 
ExioD-Geber;  and  Akabah  now  occupies  the  650  m.  long;  is  known  at  its  source  as  the 
Bte  of  one  or  both  of  these  ancient  towns.  Labe;  originates  in  a  number  of  springs  on 
ELBA,  the  Eva  of  the  Romans  and  the  the  western  slope  of  the  Schnee-Eoppe  (snow 
.£thalia  of  the  Greeks,  an  island  in  the  Hedi-  summit),  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Riesengebirge; 
terranean,  belonging  to  Tuscany,  from  the  coast  runs  mainly  in  a  N.  W.  course;  is  navigable 
of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  stnut  of  Piom-  from  its  confluence  with  the  Holdau,  and  haa 
lino ;  length  about  18  ul,  and  greatest  breadth  but  a  very  slight  inclination,  its  bed,  40  m.  from 
18  m. ;  area,  about  97  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  its  sources,  being  but  658  feet  above  the  sea. 
22,026.    Its  outline  is  irregular,  tne  mountains  Its  chief  affluents  are:  on  the  right,  the  Iser, 
which  traverse  the  island  rimng  in  some  parts  Black  Elster,  Havel,  and  Spree;  on  the  left,  the 
to  a  height  of  above  8,000  fee^  and  being  in-  Moldan,  Eger,  Hulde,  Saale,  Ohre,  Jetze,  Ilme- 
dented  by  deep  gulfs  and  inlets,  so  that  its  nan,  and  Oste.   Jos^hstadt,  EOniggratz,  Leit- 
bresdth  in  some  places  does  not  exceed  8  m.  meritz,  in  Bohemia^^ima,  Dresden,  Meissen,  in 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  Saxony;   Torgau,  Wittenberg,  Magdeburg,  in 
is  under  tillage.    The  vallevs  abound  with  fruit  Prussia;  Lauenburg,  Hamburg,  and  Altona,  are 
trees,  but  they  are  not  well  cultivated,  and  the  the  chief  places  "situated  upon  its  banks.    Its 
fruits  are  of  inferior  quality,  excepting  oranges,  channel,'  between  Hamburg  and  the  sea,  will 
Amoog  the  annual  prodocts  of  the  island  and  admit  of  tiie  passage  of  vessels  drawing  14  feet 
Its  waters  are  about  1,700,000  gallons  of  red  and  water,  at  all  times,  but  is  much  encumbered 
white  wine,  4,000,000  lbs.  of  marine  salt,  6,000  with  sand  bars  and  shoals.    By  means  of  its 
to  6,000  tons  of  tunnies,  sardines,  anchovies,  and  own  waters  and  those  of  the  numerous  canals 
othflT  fish,  and  18,000  tons  of  minerals,  chiefly  branching  from  it,  the  Elbe  places  all  N.  W.  and 
iroQ,  for  which  the  island  has  always  been  central  Germany  in  connection  with  the  sea- 
celebrated.    The  iron  is  found  in  a  mountain  board.    Wood,  stones,  fruits,  and  earthenware 
i^ear  Bio,  on  the  E  coast,  about  2  m.in  circum-  are  the  chief  articles  of  export,  which  are  ex- 
ference,  500  feet  high,  and  yielding  from  50  to  changed  for  com,  salt,  and  colonial  produce. 
'i^  per  cent  pure  metal.    About  800  persons  Its  navigation  was  in  former  times  much  com* 
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pfioated  by  tliereffolatlGDB  of  the  states  throa^  saooessfhl  ezpeditioii  against  the  British  in  Sait 
Wldch  it  nms.  Binoe  1821  these  have  been  Slorida  in  the  sommer  and  antmnn  of  1777; 
simplified,  and  the  entire  riyer  is  now  open  was  aetively  engaged  near  Sarannah,  and  cap- 
to  Teasels  of  all  the  adiaoent  ooontries.  Ana-  tnred  Oglethorpe's  fort  at  Frederica,  in  1778; 
tria  relinqidshed  the  Bohemian  Elbe  dues  in  and  dis^gnished  himself  dming  Gsmpbell^  at* 
1862.  Li  1865  HanoTor  abolished  the  Elbe  taek  upon  Bayannkh  in  Deo.  1778.  He  com- 
does  levied  at  Btade  for  all  ships  and  goods  en*  manded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Brier  Greek, 
tering  Harbnrg  aeaward,  and  various  confer-  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  Harch  8, 1779 ; 
enees  have  since  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  and  after  bdng  exchanged  he  went  to  the  north, 
bringuig  abont  a  total  abolition  of  the  dnes.  Joined  the  forces  nnder  Washington,  and  took 
The  Banoverian  chamber  in  1858  voted  a  grant  part  in  the  battle  of  Torktown.  At  the  dose 
of  money  for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga-  of  the  war  he  received  the  commisrion  of 
tion.  There  are  steamboats  on  the  Elbe  oe-  mijor-general,  and  in  1786  he  was  elected  gov- 
tween  Hagdebnrg  and  Hamborg,  and  between  emor  of  G^rg^ 
Dresden  and  the  source  of  the  river  in  Bohemia.  ELBEUF,  or  Eisoniv.  a  French  town,  in  the 

ELBEBFELD,  an  important  mannfkotiiring  department  of  8eine-Inf6riem^  on  Uie  left 
townofRheniahPra8ria,a4oiningBannen,15  boik  of  tiie  Seine,  4  m.  distant  firom  the 
m.  E.  from  Dtkssddorf^  and  connected  by  rail*  Tonrville  station  of  the  Paris  and  Bonen  rail- 
way with  that  and  most  other  Fmsdan  towns ;  way;  distance  from  Paris  78  m.,  and  from 
pop.  in  1855. 41,080.  The  river  Wnpper,  which  Bonen  18  m. ;  pop.  abont  19,000^  ezdnsive  of 
flows  throngn  the  town,  presents  advantages  for  abont  12,000  workmen  from  a^joming  villages 
bleaching.  Linen  bleaoheries  were  in  opmtion  employed  in  the  fiictories.  Almost  from  Uie 
here  as  eariy  as  the  16th  century.  Msnufiioto-  foundation  of  the  town  in  the  9th  century  the 
riesof  linen,  woollen,  cotton.  sUla,  lace,  ribbons,  inhabitants  displayed  great  skill  and  industry  in 
te.,  were  gradnaUy  establisned,  and  have  since  the  manufacture  first  of  ti^estry  and  afterward 
the  18th  century  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  of  woollen  doth.  Golbert\  enactments  in  1667 
perfection.  The  dyeing  of  Turkey  red,  which  promoted  theproeperi^  of  the  town,  which  was 
was  first  attempted  in  1780,  Ib  another  promi-  interrupted,  however,  by  the  revocati<»i  of  the 
nent  pursuit  at  Elberfeld.  Large  quantities  of  edict  of  Nantes,  when  many  of  the  manniao- 
yam  are  annuaUy  sent  here  frt>m  Cfreat  Britain  turers  emimted  and  settled  in  Leyden,  Nor- 
and  t>ther  countries  to  be  dyed.  The  annual  wich,  and  Leioester.  The  industry  of  the  place 
value  of  the  goods  manufiktured  in  Elberfeld  did  not  folly  recover  from  this  ahockand  from 
exceeds  $11,000,000.  The  Bhenish  East  Lidia  tiie  competition  of  Belgium  untQ  1815.  The  an- 
company  and  a  company  for  working  mines  in  nual  products,  whidi  then  amounted  only  to 
Mexico  bad  their  seat  here  for  a  number  of  about  25,000  pieces  (of  60  yards  each),  oom* 
years*  Elberfeld  is  rich  in  diaritable  and  edu-  prised  in  1858  about  70,000  pieces.  There  are 
cations]  institutioas,  among  whidi  are  a  gymna-  200  fiictories,  mostly  worked  by  steam  power, 
rinm,  an  industrial  sohool,  and  a  sdiool  in  which  2US  dyeing  establishments,  and  10  depots  of  wool, 
the  hieher  branches  of  weaving  are  tauj^t.  of  whidi  about  6,000,000  lbs.  are  annually  re- 

ELSEBT,  a  K.  R  CO.  of  6a.,  sepwated  from  quired.  The  anniud  aggregate  value  of  the  total 

8.  GaroHna  by  Savannah  river,  bounded  S.  production  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000.    The 

and  \F.  by  Broad  river,  and  drained  by  sev-  description  of  goods  produced  induaes  doable- 

eral  small  creeks ;  area,  514  sq.  m. ;  pop.  fai  twillea  and  water-proof  doths,  zephyr^  fancy 

1852, 18.158.  of  whom  6,446  were  slaves.    The  doths,  billiard  table  cloth,  and  flannel    Nearly 

Bur&ce  is  hilly,  and  the  soil,  particularly  near  40  establishments  received  medals  at  the  Paris 

the  rivers^  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  industrial  exhibiUon  of  1856.  There  are  S  an- 

were  614,066  bushels  of  Indian  com,  65,188  of  nual  foirs,  deriving  importance  from  the  sale  of 

oats,  64^777  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,565  bales  dodi,  the  extensive  trade  in  wool,  and  also  in 

of  cotton.    There  were  a  number  of  mills  and  cattle,  chinaware,  and  hosiery.  Elbeuf  conUuna 

foctorie^  20  churches,  and  1,202  pupils  attend^  ^  Gothic  churches,  courts  of  law,  and  variona 

ing  public  schools.    Near  the  Savannah  river  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 

are  several  remarkable  artificial  mounds,  one  ELBING,  a  seaport  town  of  eastern  Prnsala, 

of  which  is  40  or  50  feet  high  and  has  a  luge  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  Berlin 

cedar  growing  on  its  summit.    The  county  was  and  KGnigsberg  railway,  84  m.  £.  8.  E.  from 

named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Elber^  formerly  Dantdo;  pop.  24,000.    it  is  composed  of  the  old 

governor  of  the  state.    Yalne  of  real  estate  in  and  new  towns  and  several  suburbs,  is  surround- 

1856,  $1,606,244^    Oapital,  Elberton.  ed  by  ruinous  waDs  and  ramparts,  and  contains 

ELBEBT,  Samuxl,  an  American  oflScer  of  8  Protestant  churcheS|10atholic  and  IMennon* 

the  revolution,  bom  in  South  Ourolina  in  1748,  ite  church,  and  1  synagogue.    Among  itapablic 

died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Kov.  2, 1788.    He  was  buildings  the  most  remarkable  is  the  church  of 

engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  Savannah,  Notre  Dame,  a  structure  of  the  14th  centary. 

where  he  became  a  member  of  the  general  com-  A  college  founded  here  in  1586  hss  a  library  of 

mittee  of  safety,  and  in  Feb.  177^  received  a  18,000  volumes;  and  among  its  benevolent  es- 

commission  as  lieutenant-colond  from  the  as-  tablishments   are   several    endowed    by  ICr. 

sembly  of  Geor^    He  was  promoted  to  the  Bidiard  Ck>wle^  a  wealthy  Englishman,  who 

Tank  of  colond  in  the  same  year;  led  an  un-  took  i^  hia  reodence  in  ElUng  in  1810  nnd 
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diedinDantiie  in  1S21.    ElVixig  Iua  maadSBK^  SIDEB,  aa  oyeneer,  niler,  €r  leader.   Tim 

tones  of  sugar,  potash,  fcobaooo,  soap,  chicoty,  rererenoe  paid  to  the  i^ied  in  early  timea  waa 

Titriol,  leather,  and  woollen  fabrics.  Its  man-  doabfless  we  origin  of  this  title,  it  being  need  aa 

tisM  trade  is  rwy  active,  its  e^wrts  beiog  its  a  name  of  office  both  among  Jews  and  OhristiaDak 

own  manolaotnrea,  and  its  imports  grain  and  Hacknight  thinks  it  was  applied  in  the  apoetolio 

wine.    This  plaee  owes  its  origin  to  commercial  age  to  all,  whether  old  or  yoimg,  who  ezeroised 

estibfishmenta  foimded  by  ooloniflts  from  Bro-  any  saored  office  in  the  Ohristianohnrch.  Elders 

ram  and  Labeck  in  the  13th  oentary,  under  the  or  seniors,  in  the  andent  Jewish  polity,  were 

protection  of  a  fortress  ecmstnioted  by  knights  persons  noted  for  their  age,  ozperience,  and  wis« 

of  the  Tentonio  order.    It  was  early  admitted  dom ;  of  this  sort  were  the  70  whom  Mosea 

into  the  Haneeatie  leagae,  placed  itself  nnder  the  associated  with  himself  in  the  goyemment  of 

protection  of  Poland  abont  the  middle  of  the  Israel,  and  tack  also  were  those  wlio  afterward 

ISth  oentary,  and  in  177S  waa  annexed  to  the  Md  the  first  rank  in  the  synagogne  as  pren- 

IViMiaa  dominions.  dents.  Elders,  in  dmrdh  history,  were  origmally 

ZLQSSAITSS^  a  sect  ci  Asiatio  Gnostica^  those  who  held  the  first  place  in  the  assembliea 

fboadfid  in  the  reign  of  Tnjan,  a  branch  of  the  of  tiie  primitive  Ohristiana.    The  word  presby- 

Jewish  Kwenee,  kindred  to  and  finally  ocmfonnded  ter  is  sometimes  nsed  in  the  Kew  Testament  in 

with  the  Ebionites.  A  Jew  by  the  name  of  Elxai  this  signification,  and  as  interchangeable  with 

or  Beestt  is  aapposed  to  have  been  their  founder,  rmtnoowot ;  and  hence  the  first  meetii^^s  of  Ohris- 

Thnr  naoat  distinctive  tenet  was  that  mania  bnt  tian  ministera  were  called«rsti|f  tsriow  orassem- 

amaKoCmatterinwhibh  the  divine  power  is  bUesof  elders.  Elder  and  elders,  witn  the  Bap- 

ooaeesled.    They  were  tenadona  of  their  oatha,  tista,  are  terms  nsed  to  dengnate  ministers  of 

ftvoredesrly  marriagea,  and  rejected  the  Penta^  tiie  gospel  generally.    With  the  Presbyteriana 

teach  and  the  episties  of  PanL  they  are  the  officers  who^  in  coigonction  with 

ELCHE  (anc  lUci)^  a  town  of  Bpain,  prov-  tiie  ministers  and  deacoDBi  compose  the  ohnrch 

ince  of  Valenda.  IS  m.  &  W.  firom  Alicante,  8  m.  sessions,  representing  the  ohnrch  itself  eondnctp* 

W.  ficom  the  Mediterranean;  pop.  22,800.    It  ing  ita  discipline,  and  aiding  in  the  promotion 

is  girdled  on  every  side  by  forests  of  palm  treea,  of  the  interests  of  religi(»L    They  are  chosen 

and  has  been  named  the  city  of  palms.    The  from  among  the  people,  nsnaUy  for  life;  are 

ehief  indnstzy  of  the  place  is  employed  in  the  genendly  set  Kpaiei  to  their  <^ce  with  some 

eoltBre  and  exportation  of  dates,  wMdi  are  in-  pnblio  ceremony ;  and  their  nnmber  is  different 

ferior  to  those  of  Barbary.  in  different  chnrc^es. — ^It  haa  long  been  a  mat- 

EL0HIN6EN,  a  Benedictine  abbey  of  me-  ter  of  dispute  whether  there  are  any  snch  offi* 

£Bval  eelebrity,  founded  in  1128  upon  a  steep  cers  as  lay  dders  mentioned  in  Scripture.    On 

mountain  in  £kivaria^  7  m.  from  Ulm.    Amid  the  one  side,  it  is  said  that  these  offioers  are  no- 

the  maadve  buildings  which  composed  this  where  mentioned  as  beiog  alone  or  nngle,  but 

abbey^  the  church,  which  waa  destroyed  bv  dways  as  being  many  in  every  oongregati<m; 

li^tniog  in  1778,  was  espedaily  distinguished,  that  they  are  mentioned  separately  from  the 

In  ita  place  another  has  been  constructed  in  an  brethren ;  and  that  their  office  is  described  aa 

even  more  andent  st^le  of  architecture.    The  being  distinct  fhmi  that  of  preaching,  he  that 

abbey  of  Elchingen  givea  ita  name  to  2  villages  ruletii  being  expressly  distinguished  from  him 

situated  8  m.  apart  upon  cmposite  ndes  of  tiie  that  ezhorteth  orteaoheth.    On  the  other  side, 

Boontain.  Thebattie<tf£lchm^n,Ocil4,1805,  it  is  contended  that  the  distinction  alluded  to 

was  one  of  themost brilliant  episodes  in  the  Aua>  does  not  refer  to  diffisrent  orders  of  officers,  but 

tetlitc  campaign  of  Kapoleon,  and  gained  for  on^to  the  degree  of  diligence,  faithfulness,  and 

Mazahal  Key  ^e  title  of  duke  of  Elchingen.  laboriousness  with  which  they  discharge  their 

ELDER    ($ambucu9    Oanadenaii,   Linn.),   a  duties  and  fcdffi  their  ministerial  work;  and 

dwwy  ahmb,  well  known  from  its  numerous  that  the  emphaos  in  such  passages  as  1  Timo- 

fiat  cymes  of  white  fiowers  appearing  in  June,  thy,  v.  17,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  word  '*  labor,'* 

to  be  aocoeeded  by  heavy  black-purple,  crimson-  not  on  the  word  ^  e^»eciaUy,^'  as  though  tbB 

joioed  berries  in  August,  and  overtopping  the  latter  were  intended  to  distinguish  betweoi  two 

wild  reeda  and  bushes  on  the  borders  of  fields,  different  daases  of  elders,  one  superior,  in  some 

On  aoooont  of  ite  long  and  spreading  rooto  it  is  respects,  to  the  other. 

aomrtinies  troublesome  to  the  &rmer.  A  whole-  ELDON,  Jomr  Scott,  earl  o^  lord  chancell(»r 

sone  andorifie  decoction  ia  prepared  from  ite  of  England  born  in  Newcastie-upon-Tyne,  June 

ilowen,  wldoh  an  carefully  gatiiered  and  dried  4,  1751,  died  in  London,  Jan.  18,  1838.    His 

iar  the  purpose ;  the  frnit  is  much  esteemed  by  &ther  was  a  man  of  respecteble  fortune,  en- 

aome  inthemanu&otareof  a  sort  of  wine,  while  gaged  in  the  coal  trade.    John  was  teught  in 

the  pith  of  the  stem  furnishes  ezoeUent  pith  baUs  tiie  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  by 

&r  electrical  experiments.     There  is  another  the  Bev.  Hugh  Moises,  and  in  May,  176^  in- 

spedea  (&  E'*^^  Michanx^,  which  has  a  scar-  stead  of  bdng  apprenticed  to  the  coal  business, 

at  fruit,  f olta V  ripe  at  the  time  the  former  is  in  as  his  fiither  hsA  designed  him  to  be,  he  was  sent 

Uosom.    The  fiowers  of  this  are  handsome,  of  to  his  brother  William,  afterward  Lord  Stowell, 

a^eenish  or  purplish  white,  borne  m  thvrse-like  who  was  t^n  a  tutor  at  Oxford.    He  was  enter- 

.  The  plant  is  well  worthy  of  omti  vation  ed  a  commoner  of  University  college,  was  chosen 

it  is  not  finmd  growing  wild.  toafellowBhipinJuly,  1767,tookhisbaebel<^a 
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degree  in  Feb.  1770,  ffftinedfheohaneeIIor*fi  prize  the  ftmone  'Westmiiuter  acnitinv  ease,  end  laid 
of  £20  for  an  English  proee  easaj  in  1771,  in-  down  the  principle  which  has  since  passed  into 
tending  all  the  while  to  take  orders,  but  this  plan  law,  ^' that  the  election  must  be  finallj  closed 
was  changed  in  1772  by  his  running  awaj  with  before  the  return  of  the  writ^  and  that  the  writ 
Ifiss  Elizabeth  Snrtees,  the  daughter  of  a  New-  must  be  returned  on  or  before  the  day  specified 
oastle  banker.    He  was  married  at  Blackshiels,  in  it"    His  first  official  appointment  was  to  the 
in  Scotland,  Nov.  19.    The  bride's  familj  for  a  chancellorship  of  the  county  palatine  and  bish- 
while  refused  to  see  her;  but  about  the  begin-  opric  of  Durham,  in  1787;  and  in  June,  1788, 
ning  of  the  next  year  the  sum  of  £2,000  was  he  was  made  solicitor-general,  and  received  the 
setded  upon  each  of  the  young  couple  by  their  honor  of  knighthood.    Scarcely  had  he  entered 
respeptive  parents,  and  the  newly  married  pur  upon  his  new  office,  however,  when  the  great 
went  up  to  Oxford,  where  John  was  to  study  political  crisis  arising  out  of  uie  king's  insanity 
for  the  law.    He  was  admitted  of  the  Middle  threatened  to  turn  him  and  his  party  adrift. 
Temple  in  1778,  intending,  however,  to  enter  the  Kr.  Pitt  proposed  to  confer  limited  powers  as 
church  if  a  college  living  should  fall  vacant  dur-  regent  upon  the  prince  of  Wales  by  act  of  par- 
ing  the  year  of  grace  for  which  he  was  allowed  liament,  and  this  measure  the  solicitor  wannly 
to  retain  his  fellowship  after  marriage.    The  upheld,  advocating  the  use  of  the  great  seal  in 
anniversary  of  his  marriage  destroyed  his  last  the  king's  name,  and  broaching  a  doctrine  which 
hope  of  ecclesiastical  {>referment|  and  he  thence-  TirtnaUy  placed  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of 
forth  bent  his  whole  mind  to  theprofession  which  the  person  who  held  the  seal  for  the  time  being, 
circumstances  seemed  to  have  forced  upon  him.  The  bill  was  stopped  in  its  passage  by  the  kin^s 
In  177^*5  he  was  a  tutor  in  University  college,  recovery,  but  the  line  of  action  then  laid  down 
where,  however,  he  probably  cUd  no  more  tmm  dictated  the  course  of  Uie  ministry  at  a  later  pe- 
superintend  the  law  studies  of  some  of  the  mem-  riod.  In  1798  Sir  John  was  made  attorney-gen- 
l)er8,  and  at*  the  same  time  he  obtained  the  ap«  eral,  and  as  such  conducted  the  famous  state 
pointment  of  vice-principal  of  New  Inn  hall  trials  of  1794,  in  which  he  was  opposed  toErs- 
and  vice  law  pro&esor,  his  duties  being  to  kine.  Scott  failed  to  obtain  a  conviction,  notwith- 
read  the  lectmres  written  by  his  superior,  Sir  standing  a  speech  of  9  hours'  duration,  and  was, 
Eobert  Ohambers.    Beside  the  faithfiu  study  of  moreover,  exposed  to  considerable  bodily  dan- 
Ooke  upon  Littleton,  he  read  and  remembered  ger  from  the  excited  populace.    In  July,  1799, 
an  the  reports,  rising  at  4  in  the  morning  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  James  Eyre,  he  obtained  the 
reading  until  late  at  night    In  1775  he  removed  post  of  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and 
to  London,  where  an  eminent  conveyancer,  Mr.  with  it  the  rank  of  Baron  Eldon  of  Eldon,  his 
Duane,  took  him  into  his  office  without  the  cus-  title  being  taken  from  an  estate  which  he  had 
tomary  fee ;  and  in  Feb.  1776,  he  was  called  to  purchased  in  the  county  of  I>urhanL    Shortly 
the  bar.    In  after  life  he  loved  to  speak  of  the  after  the  formation  of  Mr.  Addington's  minis- 
difficulties  of  his  early  career;  but  in  truth,  af-  try,  in  1801,  he  became  lord  chancellor,  receiv- 
ter  a  shorter  period  of  inaction  than  falls  to  the  ing  his  appointment,  it  is  said,  directly  firom  the 
lot  of  most  young  lawyers,  he  seems  to  have  king,  who  was  pleased  to  intrust  the  great  seal 
risen  steadily,  and  his  fortune  was  made  by  his  to  one  whose  anti-Catholic  zeal  accorded  so  well 
famous  argument  in  the  case  of  Ackroyd  vs.  with  the  royal  sentiments.    He  contributed  to 
Smithson,  which  Lord  Thurlow  decided  in  his  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Addinj^n  and  the  form- 
favor  on  appeal  in  March,  1780.    In  the  follow-  aUon  of  Pitt's  second  administration,  in  which 
ing  year  he  still  further  advanced  his  prospects  he  retained  his  office,  but  he  resigned  it  when 
by  his  display  of  ability  in  the  Olitheroe  election  the  whigs  came  into  power  under  Mr.  Fox  and 
case,  which  he  undertook  in  the  absence  of  other  Lord  Grenville,  in  Feb.  1806.    He  was  an  actire 
counsel,  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  A  plan  which  he  member  of  the  opposition,  and  with  the  pnipose 
had  entertained  of  settHng  in  NewcasUe  was  now  of  breaking  down  the  whig  cabinet  by  enlisting 
abandoned.    In  June,  1783,  on  the  formation  sympathy  for  the  princess  of  Wales,  he  is  sop- 
of  the  coaHtion  ministry  of  Fox  and  Lord  Nortii,  posed  to  have  proauced,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
he  was  one  of  several  junior  counsel  who  were  l^eroeval,  the  &mous  "Book,"  whose  origin  was 
called  within  the  bar,  and  a  few  days  after  he  solong  a  mystery ;  but  its  publication  was  stop- 
was  made  a  bencher  of  his  inn  of  court    The  ped  when  the  tories  came  into  power  by  the  cry 
influence  of  Lord  Thurlow  procured  him  a  seat  of  **  danger  to  the  church,"  and  on  April  1, 1607, 
in  the  house  of  commons  as  representative  of  LordEldontookhisseat  again  upon  the  woolsack. 
Lord  Weymouth's  borough  of  Weobly,  and  on  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  favor  and  influence ; 
Dec.  80, 1788,  he  delivcred  his  maiden  speech  in  his  intunate  relations  with  the  king;  no  leas  thaxL 
opposition  to  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill,  but  with  his  official  position,  gave  him  a  share  in  the  ad- 
little  success.    Scott,  in  fact,  was  no  orator,  and  ministration  such  as  no  chancellor  had  eidojed 
though  he  afterwara  spoke  with  effect,  espe-  for  many^ears;  and  though  the  assertion  of  Lord 
ciidly  on  legal  questions,  and  proved  a  powerful  Brougham  that  he  did  three  fourths  of  the  gov- 
member  of  the  tory  party,  he  never  acquired  emingofthe  country  for  a  whole  generation  maj" 
the  fame  of  a  good  debater.    On  the  accession  be  exaggerated,  it  is  certain  that  at  times  wbeza. 
of  Ifr.  Pitt,  in  March,  1784,  he  came  into  par«  the  king  was  notoriously  incompetent  he  put  th^ 
liament  agidn  as  a  member  for  Weobly,  but  in  great  seal  to  uses  fh>m  which  his  more  timicl 
the  following  year  he  supported  Mr.  Fox  in  associates  drew  back,  and  in  parHameni  thi^ 
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wDenet  striofams  were  passed  upon  his  oon-  him,  and  be  had  the  reputation  of  bdng  one  of 
doot    When  the  reoorery  of  the  king  became  the  most  entertaining  story  tellers  of  his  day. 
BO  kmger  probable.  Lord  Eldon  began  to  enl-  In  his  ^Anecdote  Book,*'  a  sort  of  autoblogr»- 
tifite  the  favor  of  the  regent,  suddenly  took  phy  compiled  in  lus  old  age,  he  does  little,  how- 
ride  against  the  princess  Garolhie,  and  bought  ever,  to  sustain  his  character  as  a  humorist,  and 
up  ts  many  as  possible  of  the  few  copies  of  the  shows  a  lack  of  literary  culture  not  surprising 
''Book"  which  had  got  into  circulation.    In  in  one  who  from  the  age  of  22  read  nothmg  but 
tLe  ministerial  intrigues  following  the  assassina-  law  books  and  the  newspapers, 
tioa  of  Mr.  Percevid  he  was  the  secret  adviser  ELEANOR  or  AguTTAiinL  queen  of  France 
of  the  prince,  and  the  real  author  of  Lord  lay-  and  afterward  of  England,  bom  in  1122,  died 
erpod^a  admimstration,  which  lasted  with  slight  March  81, 1204.    She  was  the  eldest  daaghter 
ehan^until  the  death  of  that  minister  in  1827,  and  heiress  of  William  IX.^  duke  of  Guienne 
a  period  of  15  years.    Lord  Eldon's  devotion  to  or  Aquitaine,  and  was  married,  Aug.  2,  1187,  to 
bis  *'dear  young  master'*  was  not  without  re-  Prince  Lous,  who  in  the  samevear  succeeded  to 
ward.    On  the  death  of  Qeorge  IIL  he  was  con-  the  tlirone  of  France  as  Louis  YlL  She  was  gay, 
finned  in  his  office,  and  by  his  subsequent  part  in  frivolous,  a  lover  of  poetry  and  art,  and  could 
tbematterofthepropoeed  divorce  he  earned  the  not  sympathize  with  the  ascetic  spirit  of  her 
dignity  of  Viscount  £ncombe  and  earl  of  Eldon,  husband.    She  accompanied  him  on  the  second 
which  G^rge  lY.  conferred  upon  him,  July  7,  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1147,  At  that  time 
18SL    But  with  the  introduction  of  more  lib-  he  complained  of  her  preference  for  other  men, 
val  views  than  had  hitherto  ruled  the  nation,  and  on  their  return  from  Asia  they  were  divoro- 
LoidEldon's  influence  began  to  wane.    Though  ed,  March  18,  1152.    A  short  time  afterwaid 
stin  honored,  he  was  less  and  less  consulted,  she  bestowed  her  hand  upon  Henry  Flanta^neti 
The  ideas  which  he  had  brought  with  him  flrom  the  future  Henry  II.  of  England.    This  alliance, 
the  previous  generation,  his  uncompromising  which  made  Henry  master  of  Elinor's  vast 
hoftuity  to  remrm  inlaw  or  parliament,  his  firm  possessions  in  France,  produced  pemidons  and 
standagainat  Catholic  emancipation,  his  coercion  protracted  wars  between  France  andEngland« 
of  the  press,  were  no  longer  the  principles  of  ohe  bore  him  many  children,  but  hisinfidelitiea 
the  government ;  and  when  Mr.  Canning  became  and  neglect  changed  her  love  into  hatred.    She 
oiiiiater,  in  1827,  he  resigned  the  great  seal,  and  incited  her  sons  QeofErey  and  Richard  to  rebel 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Lyndhurst.    He  never  against  their  father,  was  arrested  in  1174,  and 
again  took  office,  though  he  showed  on  several  remained  in  confinement  until  after  Henry'a 
oeeasiona  a  readiness  to  do  so ;  and  in  1886  he  death  in  1189,  when  she  was  released  by  his  suc^ 
withdrew  entirely  from  public  life,  taking  with  cesser,  Richard  I.,  Cmnr  de  Lion,  who  placed 
him  a  large  fortune,  the  legitimate  fhut  of  his  her  at  the  head  of  the  government  on  ma  de- 
pcdtion.   As  a  lawyer,  Lora  Eldon  ranks  among  partnre  for  the  Holy  Land.    She  negotiated  hia 
the  greatest  who  have  ever  adorned  the  bench  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
or  bv  of  England.    Without  a  mind  of  the  high-  Navarre,  and  went  to  Germany  with  his  ransom 
est  order,  and  little  versed  in  the  civil  or  in  for-  from  captivity.    She  afterward  retired  to  the 
eign  codes,  he  was  unsurpassed  in  knowledge  of  abbey  of  Fontevrault,  and  surviving  Richard, 
Eb^jsh  law  and  in  subtlety  and  acuteness  of  in-  lived  to  see  him  succeeded  by  one  of  her  other 
teller ;  but  hia  habitual  hesitation  in  deciding^  sons,  John  Lackland,  the  signer  of  Magna  Ohar- 
beside  proving  ruinoua  to  suitors,  encumbered  ta.   She  was  a  favorite  personage  with  the  trou- 
the  eooit  of  chancery  with  a  vast  arrear  of  badour  poets  of  the  day,  and  appears  in  a  vexr 
csosea  which  was  often  the  subject  of  parlifr-  different  light  in  their  works  from  that  in  which 
Boitary  animadvernon.    Hence,  accordmg  to  she  is  represented  by  the  French  and  Norman 
Mr.  H.  Twiss,  his  biographer,  it  was  in  the  chroniclers. 

eoBUDon  law  courts,  where  he  was  forced  to  ELEATIO  SCHOOI^  a  group  of  Greek  phi- 

deeide  without  delay,  rather  than  in  the  courts  losophers,  beginning  with  Aenophanes  of  Ool- 

c^  ^lutjr,  that  he  gained  his  greatest  reputa-  ophon.  who  settled  inElea  or  Yelia,  a  Greek  col- 

tioo.    Hia  opiniona,  from  the  study  bestowed  ony  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  6th  century  B.  C, 

Bpoa  them,  are  of  the  first  value,  but  they  are  and  whose  principal  disciples  were  Parmenidea 

often  expressed  in  confused  and  obscure  Ian-  and  Zeno,  both,  of  Elea,  and  Melissus  of  Samoa. 

gnage.     Aa  a  politician,  he  was  distinguished  Some  of  the  ancients  also  ranked  Leucippus  and 

by  adroitness,  tact  and  a  boldness  strangely  in  Empedocles  among  them,  which  has  led  seve- 

itrast  with  hia  nesitation  on  the  bench;  but  ral  hiBtorians  of  philosophy  to  distinguish  two 

vfla  not  a  ^at  statesman,  and  Imew  little  Eleatic  schools,  one  of  metaphysics  and  the 

fijrmgn  politicsL    He  had  a.  horror  of  innova-  other  of  physics.    But  apart  from  the  radical 

looked  upon  the  reform  bill  of  1881  with  difference  which  separates  the'doctrines  of  Em- 

aoingied  fright  and  amazement,  and,  with  a  pedocles  and  ^ucippus  from  the  system  of 

morotd  fondness  for  political  prosecutiouflL  boast-  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  there  isnoevi- 

•d  ihrnt  he  had  caused  more  actions  for  lioel  in  2  deuce  that  the  latter  philosophers  were  at  all 

T^mrm  than  had  taken  place  in  20  years  before,  associated  with  the  former.    It  can  only  be  af- 

^1  demeanor  on  the  bench  waa  courteous  and  firmed  that  they  were  all  contemporary,  and 

^  Ue.    Hia  domeatio  life  waa  eminently  happv  that  the  writings  of  Parmenides  probably  con- 

▼irtnona;  hia  good  humor  seldom  forsook  tributed  to  the  modification  of  Ionian  ideaa 
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wroa^t  by  Leaoippiu,  and  to  the  obaaM  in  order,  and  on  Astcta^B  death  vas  raiaed  to  tho 

the  system  of  Pytiiasoras  made  by  Empedoolea.  dignity  of  high  priest,    ffis  pontifloate  was  eon- 

The  general  spirit  of  the  school  maybe  defined  temporary  with  the  military  goTemment  of 

as  an  attempt  perhaps  the  first  ever  made,  to  Joshua,  and  the  book  of  Joshua  doses  with  an 

refer  all  scienoe  to  the  absolute  and  pure  ideaa  account  of  his  death  and  burial. — "gt^A**^*  son 

of  the  reason.    There  are,  according  to  the  of  Dodo,  wastmeof  Dayid^sSmightymen,  wW 

ISeatlcs,  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  which  smote  the  Philistines  till  his  hand  was  weary, 

comes  to  us  through  the  senses,  and  that  which  and  who  with  S  others  broke  throng  the  FM- 

we  owe  to  the  reason  alone.  The  scienoe  which  listine  host  to  bring  to  David  a  draught  of  water 

is  composed  of  the  former  is  only  an  illusion,  from  his  native  Bethlehem, 

for  it  contains  nothing  true,  fixed,  and  durable.  ELEOAMFANE,  the  root  of  the  plant  tfiiil0 

The  only  certain  science  is  that  which  owes  hdeniun^  a  handsome  shrub,  which,  introduced 

nothing  to  the  senses,  and  all  to  the  reason,  into  America  from  Europe,  is  now  common  in 

Children  and  the  untaught  may  believe  in  the  our  gard^is,  and  arows  wild  in  meadows  and  by 

reality  of  sensible  appearances^  but  the  philos-  the  roadsides  in  uic  northern  states.    The  root 

opher  who  seeks  the  foundation  of  things  should  should  be  dug  in  autumn  and  of  the  second 

^>peal  only  to  the  reason.    There  are  two  yearns  erowth.    It  has  an  acreeable  anmiatio 

principles  in  nature,  on  the  one  side  fire  or  odor  when  dried,  somewhat  nke  that  of  cam* 

light,  and  on  the  other  night  or  thick  and  heavy  phor,  and  its  taste  when  chewed  is  warm  and 

matter.    These  principles  are  distinct  but  not  bitter ;  water  and  aloohol  extract  its  peooBar 

separate ;  Uiey  act  in  concert,  playing  together  properties,  the  latter  most  readily.    Its  extracts 

a  perpetual  and  universal  part  in  the  world,  afford  the  vegetable  principles  alantine  or  in- 

The  world  is  bounded  by  a  cirde  of  light  as  by  uline,  resembUng  starai,  and  helenine,  which 

a  girdle,  and  is  divided  into  8  parts,  in  the  cen-  forms  long  white  crystals.    The  powdered  root 

tral  one  of  which  necessitv  reigns  sovereign,  or  the  decoction  in  water  is  used  in  mediciBe 

The  stars  are  but  condensed  fire,  and  the  earth  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant.    It  is  prescribed  in 

is  the  darkest  and  heaviest  of  all  bodies.    It  is  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs, 

round,  and  placed  by  its  own  weight  in  the  cen-  ELECTOR,  or  Pftnros  Elbotob  (K^irfartf)^ 

tre  of  the  world.    Men  are  bom  of  the  earth,  in  the  old  German  empire,  the  title  of  those 

wanned  by  the  solar  rays,  and  thought  is  a  pro*  princes  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  eleotiiig 

duct  of  organization.    From  this  commingling  (kaivn)  the  emperor,  or  ratiier  the  king^  for 

of  fire  and  earth  have  beoun  all  the  things  which  the  rulers  of  the  Geiman  empire  were  origliially 

our  senses  show  us,  ana  which  will  some  time  aa  such  only  kings.    Under  the  Oarlovingiana 

perish.    But  in  all  these  physical  phenomena  the  government  was  hereditary.   After  lhe&  ex- 

there  is  no  true  science.    Reason  is  the  exclu-  tinction  the  most  powerftd  princes,  sadi  as  the 

sive  source  of  certainty,  and  reason  conceives  dukes  ofthe  Bavarians,  Saxons,  Swabians,  F^an- 

and  recognizes  as  true  nothing  but  absolute  be-  conians,  and  Lotharingiaas,  were  aooostomed 

ing,  being  in  itself  considered,  that  is,  as  disen-  to  come  to  an  understsuding  as  to  the  one  to  be 

paged  from  every  particular,  fleeting,  and  per*  selected  from  among  their  number  to  rule  over 

isluible  circumstance,  modification,  or  accident,  all  the  German  tribes.    This  was  done  without 

Thus  every  thing  which  has  ever  begun  to  be,  any  specific  law,  the  electors  being  simply  pow* 

every  thing  which  is  susceptible  of  change  or  eriul  enough  to  contest  any  election  made  aninat 

modification,  of  birth  or  destruction,  has  no  thdr  will.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  decto* 

veritable  existence ;  it  is  not  being,  but  only  ral  privilege  became  a  right  inherent  in  oert^n 

appearance.    Beside  being,  in  this  sense  of  the  territorial  possesnons,  via. :  the  an^bisboprics 

word,  there  is,  according  to  the  Eleatics,  only  of  Ment^  Treves,  and  Oologne,  and  the  piind* 

nothingness,  and  aa  this  is  but  the  negation  of  palities  ox  the  Faladnate,  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 

all  thi]^  one  can  neither  aflirm  it  nor  deny  it.  and  Bohemia.    The  incumbents  of  these  prin- 

Being  is  eternal,  unchangeable,  self-existent ;  it  cipalities  acted  as  electors  for  the  first  time  in 

has  neither  past  nor  ftiture,  neither  parts  nor  1256,  when  tb«y  chose  Richard  of  ComwalL 

limits,  neither  division  nor  succession ;  it  is  A  century  later  their  exdurive  privilege  waa 

then  an  absolute  unity,  and  every  thing  else  is  guaranteed  to  them  by  ^e  *'  Golden  Bt^**   In 

but  an  illusion.    Thus,  the  Eleatic  Bjstem  de-  1648  an  8th  doctorate  was  establlahed  for  tho 

nies  the  data  fhmished  by  the  senses,  denies  Palatinate,  whose  rij^ts  had  been  transferred  to 

the  generalizations  and  abstractions  which  the  Bavaria  during  the  80  years'  war ;  it  became  ex* 

reason  founds  upon  such  data,  and  affirms  only  tinGtinl77T.  In  1602  the  duchy  of  Btunswick* 

those  necessary  ideas  which  reason  owes  solely  LOneburg  waa  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  eled- 

to  itself  and  which  it  employs  in  its  operations,  torate.   When  the  German  empire  was  tottering 

The  result  is  a  pantheism,  in  Xenophanes  re-  to  its  ruin  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  wars  with 

sembling  the  blended  material  and  spiritual  pan-  revolutionary  France,  the  doctoral  ooUege  waa 

theism  of  Spinoza,  and  in  Farmenides  approach-  entirely  remodelled.    The  eocle^astloal  electoia 

ing  the  spiritual  idealistic  pantheism  of  Fichte.  havinff  lost  their  possesrions  on  the  left  bank  of 

ELEAZAR  (Heb.,  God  is  help),  the  name  of  the  Rhine,  8  secular  princes  were  raised  to  the 

several  andent  Hebrews.    The  most  noted  of  rank  of  electorB,  viz. :  the  maivrave  of  Baden, 

them  was  the  8d  son  of  Aaron,  who  held  in  his  the  duke  of  Wtlrtemberg,  and  toe  hndgrave  of 

fiither's  lifetime  the  oversi^t  of  the  Levitical  Hesse-Cassel;  beside  these,  the  grand  duke  of 
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Toaeanj,  ^TiDg  been  made  arehbialiop  of  Salti*  TheTengeonoe  of  the  guilty  mother  and  her 

bofg  aaa  afterward  of  Wftrtebug^-  was  reoog-'  aoeomplioe  threatened  death  alto  to  Orestes,  bat 

siaed  as  an  elector.    But  when,  in  18(M^  the  Slectra  discovered  his  danger,  and  sent  him 

emperor  ¥twatM  abdicated  the  German  crown,  awaj  to  King  Strophios  of  Phocia,  who  had  him 

the  electoral  qratem  came  to  an  end.    Bavaria^  educated  widi  his  own  son  Pylades.    Orestes 

SnoBj,  and  Wlkrtemberg  became  kingdoms  (the  had  hardly  attained  the  strength  of  manhood 

deetors  of  Brandenbrnv  had  been  kings  of  when  Electra  sent  secret  messengers  to  him 

PnsRa  rittce  1700);  Baden  was  a  grand  dnchy ;  urging  him  to  nndertiULC  the  doty  of  Yengeance, 

and  the  elector  oi  Hesse-Oassel  was  deprired  of  With  his  friend  Pylades  he  came  in  disguise  to 

his  doDunions,  which  were  afterward  incorpo-  Argos,  made  himself  known  to  his  sister,  and 

rated  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Thus,  dew  both  .figisthns  and  Olytemnestra  in  the 

for  6  years,  the  title  of  elector  had  no  legal  ex-  palace.   The  ^It  of  matricide  awoke  the  Paries 

istenee,  nntil  it  was  re^ed  after  the  downfall  against  him,  who  stnng  him  to  madness,  and 

of  the  Idng  of  Westphalia  by  the  elector  of  pnrsaed  him  over  the  earth.    On  the  shore  of 

HessoOassel,  now  the  only  prince  bearing  that  the  Taaric  Ohersonesas  he  was  aboat  to  be  sa- 

titbu    The  prince  electors  enjoyed  not  oi^  the  crificed  by  the  priestess  of  Diana,  his  own  sister 

priTQege  of  dioosing  the  German  kings,  bat  also  Iirfiigenia,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  relationship. 

that  of  snl^eoting  them  to  certain  atipnlations  According  to  some,  the  report  even  reached 

and  oonditiona,  which,  in  many  cases,  were  so  Greece  that  he  had  perished.  Electra  in  despaur 

f^artang  as  to  leave  the  monarch  scarcely  a  nished  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  leam  the  par- 

ahadow  of  power.    By  the  ^  Golden  Ball "  the  ticolars.    At  the  same  time  Orestes,  Pylades^ 

decton  are  called  '^the  seven  columns  and  pil-  and  Iphigenia  arrived  there.    A  casnal  word 

lara  of  H^t  of  the  holy  empire,*'  abo  *^  the  having  at  the  last  moment  revealed  Orestes  to 

mcDibcn  of  the  imperial  body.**    It  was  one  of  his  sister,  Electra  was  about  to  hurl  a  firebrand 

their  privileges  to  offer  their  advice  to  the  em-  into  the  face  of  Iphisenia,  when  her  arm  waa 

peror  wheaer  he  asked  for  it  or  not    They  stayed  by  Orestes.    Electra  became  the  wife  of 

were  ako  entitled  A  all  royal  honors,  except  the  Pylades,  and  the  mother  of  Medon  and  Strophios^ 

title  of  nuifesty.  The  electors  had  each  a  special  Her  story  has  been  treated  from  vailous  points 

fimetaoa  in  toe  administration  of  the  empire  or  of  view  by  almost  all  the  great  tragedians,  by 

the  imperial  household.    Thus,  the  elector  of  .^schylus,  Sophodes,  and  Earipides  among  the 

ICentz  was  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  chur*  ancients,  and  by  Racine,  Alfieri,  and  Goiethe 

man  of  the  electoral  college  and  of  the  diet ;  the  among  tiie  modems. 

electorofTreves  was  lieutenant  arch-chanoeUor  ELEOTRIO  FISHES.     The   extraordinary 

forGermany^thatofCologne  the  same  for  Italy;  modification  of  the  peripheral  extremities  of 

ibeelectorofBohemiaaroh-copbearer;theelect-  nerves  by  which  electricity  is  generated  and 

or  of  the  Palatinate  ardi-dapifer  and  lieuten-  discharged,  is  found  in  4  genera  of  fishes,  and 

sat  of  the  emperor  in  the  Bbeniah  provinces;  in  no  other  class  of  the  vertebrata.    The  best 

the  eleetor  of  Brandenburg  arch-chamberlain;  known  of  these  fishes  will  be  described  under 

tiks  elector  of  Saxony  anm-marshal  and  vice-  Tobfxdo  ;  a  second,  the  gymnoUu  or  electrical 

mident  of  the  diet ;  that  of  Brunswick-LOne-  eel,  has  been  already  mentioned  under  Eel  ;  the 

bnrg  arch-treasurer.    The  electorates  created  other  two  will  be  briefiy  alluded  to  here,  as  there 

Aoftiy  before  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  had  is  no  common  name  under  which  they  would 

not  yet  been  endowed  with  special  functions. —  properly  come.    The  8d  electrical  fish  belongs 

In  &B  political  system  of  the  United  States,  to  the  family  of  HlwHda^  and  the  genus  nw^ 

deetors  are  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  state  afterwrui  (I^6p.).    The  if.  eU6tricu»  (Lac6p.) 

to  eieet  the  president  and  vice-president  Each  differs  from  the  common  siluroids  in  having  no 

state  diooaea  aa  manv  electors  as  it  has  members  anterior  dorsal  fin  nor  pectoral  spine ;  the  skin 

in  the  two  houses  of  congress ;  and  these  elect-  is  naked  and  soaleless ;  there  is  an  adipose  dor> 

ons  meet  tt  the  capitals  of  their  respective  sal  fin  near  the  caudal;  the  ventrals  are  just 

Btatea,  oa  Uie  1st  day  of  January  next  after  the  behind  the  middle,  and  the  anal  occupies  about 

cifictioii,  and  cast  their  votes  for  president  and  half  the  distance  between  them  and  the  rounded 

vieO'^rendent    These  votes  are  tnen  sealed  up  caudal ;  the  body  is  stout,  the  tail  thick,  and  the 

and  casTied  by  special  messengers  to  Washing-  head  short  and  conical;  the  lips  are  fieshy,  with 

tos,  where  they  are  opened  and  counted  in  the  6  barbels ;  6  villiform  teeth  in  each  jaw,  none  on 

pTweoee  of  both  houses  of  congress,  and  the  the  vomer.    The  fish  attains  a  length  of  16  or 

result  proclaimed  by    the   president  of  the  20in(die8,andi8foundin  the  Nile,  Senegal,  and 

gtf*ntt0,  other  rivers  of  northern  and  central  Africa ;  the 

iX£GTRA  Qn  Gr.,  the  bright  or  brilliant  color  is  cinereous  or  olive  above,  spotted  and 

oaeX  danghrter  of  Agamemnon  and  Gytem-  irregnkrlymarked  with  black,  whitish  below; 

rrRtra»  riater  ci  Orestes,  Iphigenia,  and  Chry-  anterior  nostrils  tubular.  The  existence  of  a  fish 

mTthtfimi%  was,  when  her  father  departed  to  the  ^th  benumbing  powers  in  the  Nile  has  been 

TxDjaa  war,  confided  with '  her  mother  and  known  for  more  than  800  years,  but  Geoffiroy 

bvoiber  to  ttie  care  of  .^Egisthus.    01ytemne»-  and  Budolphi  were  tiie  first  to  give  detailed  de- 

^>a  yielded  to  the  addresses  of  her  guardian,  scriptions  of  the  electric  organs.    Valenciennea 

lad  wben  after  10  years  her  husband  returned  desCTibes  these  as  forming  on  each  side  o^the 

toOreeoe  he  was  murdered  in  his  own  house,  body,  between  the  skin  and  the  musdes,  %  thin 
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lajera  of  spongy  cellnlar  tisBno  uniting  togetiher  ia  connection  vntii  nnuble  is  folloired  b j  its 

small  lozenge-sbaped  cells  filled  with  gelatinons  contraction.    Tlie  electric  like   the  moacalar 

fluid,  and  6  or  more  fine  lon^tudinal  mem*  power  is  exhansted  hj  exercise,  and  reooy«red 

branes;  combining  the  strnctnre  of  these  or-  ij  rest;  both  are  increased  by  eneiigetic  respi- 

gans  in  the  torpedo  and  gymnotos,  and  receiv-  ration  and  circulation,  and  both  are  cocalted  hj 

ing  the  nervous  influence  both  from  the  lateral  the  action  of  strychnine,  which  produces  tetanic 

branch  of  the  yagus  and  from  the  ventral  contraction  of  the  muscles,  ana  a  rapid  succes- 

branches  of  the  spinal  nerves.    The  shock  given  sion  of  involuntary  electric  discharges.    The 

bv  this  fish  is  comparatively  feeble,  the  dis-  phenomena  displayed  by  these  fishes  afiford  no 

char^ge  taking  place  when  the  head  is  touched ;  ground  for  the  opinion  tiiat  nervous  influence  is 

no  shock  is  felt  when  the  tail  is  grasped,  as  the  identical  with  electricity ;  the  former  is  no  more 

electric  organs  do  not  extend  to  this  part;  in  identical  with  the  latter  than  it  is  with  mus* 

giving  a  shock  the  tail  is  moved,  as  if  the  mus-  cular  contractility ;    the  contractility  of  the 

des  were  active.    This  fish  is  much  esteemed  muscle  reudM  in  its  fibre,  and  the  electricity  hi 

as  food.    The  Arabs  caU  it  raa$h  (thunder). —  generated  in  the  battery  of  the  fish ;  both  are 

The  4th  electrical  fish  belongs  to  the  order  pleo-  brought  into  play  through  nervous  influence,  but 

tof^nathi^  fiimily  diodantida^  and  genus  tetrao-  neither  resides  in  or  is  a  property  of  the  nerves^ 

dan  (Out,),    The  upper  and  under  laws  are  di-  The  phenomena  of  heat,  electricity,  and  pho»- 

video  by  a  median  suture,  so  that  they  seem  to  phorescence  within  the  animal  body  depend  on 

have  2  teeth  above  and  2  below,  incorporated  chemical  actions,  which  take  place  in  the  mrs- 

with  the  jaws;  in  most  of  the  species  of  the  tern  just  as  they  would  in  the  chemist's  labo- 

genns,  the  body,  except  the  head  and  tail,  is  ratory,  modifled  always  by  the  mysterious  vital 

rendered  rough  by  spines  made  erectile  by  the  principle.  To  show  the  energy  of  the  electricity 

inflation  of  the  skin,  or  naturally  erect ;  but  in  thus  generated,  it  may  be  stated  that,  according 

the  electric  species  (  T,  eUctrictu^  Paterson)  the  to  Fitfaday,  the  shock  of  the  electric  eel  is  equal 

skin  is  destitute  of  spines,  in  conformity  with  to  that  of  16  Leyden  jars  of  8,600  square  inches 

the  ascertained  law  that  no  electric  fishes  have  of  sur&ce ;  it  is  not  sufprisiog  that  a  Buccession 

either  sca^  or  spines;  the  body  is  brown  of  these  should  prostrate  a  horse. 

abov&  yellow  on  the  sides,  sea-^reen  below,  and  ELEOTRIO  FLIGHT.    This  luminous  appear- 

variea  with  red,  green,  and  white  spots.  '  It  at-  ance  has  been  proved  by  Sir  David  Brewster  to 

tains  a  length  of  7  or  8  inches,  and  is  found  in  be  of  tiie  same  nature  with  all  other  light  as  re- 

the  lagoons  of  the  Pacific.    Its  electric  powers  gards  the  properties  of  polarization  and  nncle 

are  comparativelv  feeble. — ^The  most  character-  and  double  refraction^  and  he  considers  that  the 

istic  feature  of  all  these  batteries  is  their  enor-  spark  is  a  fiame,  consisting,  like  aU  other  flames^ 

moos  supply  of  nervoos  matter ;  the  electric  of  incandescent  molecules  in  a  state  of  minute 

organs  generate  the  electricity,  which  is  ren-  subdivision,  yet  being  producible  in  a  vacuum  it 

dered  active  by  nervous  influence.    In  the  tor-  would  seem  not  to  be  the  eflTect  of  combustion. 

Eedo  the  shock  is  best  received  when  one  hand  A  most  intense  and  steady  electric  li^ht  is  evolv- 
I  placed  on  the  back  and  the  o^er  on  the  ab-  ed  between  two  points  of  coke,  forming  the  poles 
domen  of  the  fish ;  in  the  gymnotus  the  inten-  of  a  battery,  and  broufj^t  into  close  proximity, 
sity  of  the  shock  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  From  its  sreat  brilliancy  and  cheapnen  tlua 
of  the  fish  included  between  the  hands;  ao-  light  would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  illnmi- 
tual  contact  with  the  torpedo  is  not  essential,  nation,  especially  for  lighthouses,  and  if  intro- 
as  it  is  well  known  by  the  Neapolitan  fisher-  duced  into  mines  it  would  certainly  prove  th« 
men  that  the  shock  is  felt  when  water  is  dashed  most  powerM  illuminating  agent^  without 
nponitjthe  electric  current  passiuff  up  idong  the  tending,  like  other  lights,  to  contaminate  the 
stream,  the  circuit  beins  completed  through  the  purity  of  the  air.  The  difficulties  which  inter- 
earth  to  the  ventral  suxface  of  the  fish ;  the  dor-  lere  with  this  application  of  the  electric  light 
sal  surface  is  always  positive,  and  the  ventral  are  wholly  of  a  mechanical  nature,  and  though 
negative.  That  this  is  the  same  as  common  many  expedients  have  been  devised  to  remove 
electricity  has  been  shown  by  Matteucci  and  them,  the  apparatus  is  still  too  cumbersome 
Faraday;  it  renders  the  needle  magnetic,  and  and  costly  for  ordinary  use.  One  of  the  princi- 
decomposes  chemical  compounds;  by  it  heat  is  pal  obstacles  to  be  overcome  is  the  continual 
evolved,  and  the  electric  spark  is  obtained.  The  separation  of  the  charcoal  or  coke  pointS)  ms 
exciting  nerves  terminate  in  loops,  as  in  the  these  are  slowlv  consumed.  A  practical  afbli* 
muscular  tissue,  and  they  arise  like  motor  nerves  cation  was  made  in  the  year  1868  of  the  eiec- 
from  the  anterior  tract  of  the  cord ;  tiie  recep-  trie  light,  by  Dr.  Watson  of  the  "Electric  Power 
tion  and  conveyance  of  impressions,  and  the  Light  and  Oolor  Oompany,"  to  facilitate  the 
voluntary  act  which  resalts  in  the  shock,  are  of  operations  connected  with  the  erection  of  the 
the  same  nature  and  follow  the  same  course  as  new  bridge  at  Westminster.  To  give  light  to  the 
in  muscular  contractions ;  a  division  of  the  elec-  workmen  employed  during  low  tide  at  night,  he 
trie  nerves  at  their  origin  arrests  all  voluntary  made  use  of  an  apparatus  computed  to  have  the 
shocks,  but  an  irritation  of  the  ends  of  the  nerves  illuminating  power  of  72  Argand  burners,  or  of 
in  connection  with  the  organ  is  followed  by  an  nearly  1,000  wax  candles,  placing  it  on  the 
invelnntary  electric  discmtrge.  jast  as  an  irri-  bank  of  the  river  about  200  feet  distant  from 
tation  of  the  end  of  a  divided  motor  nerve  the  working  stage.    Upon  this  45  men  were  en* 
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gaged  in  pile  driYmg.   The  battexy,  placed  2,000  rapidly  made,  and  with  ererj  new  step  gained 
netofi^  was  fitted  with  72  cells.    The  reflector  the  subject  assumed  a  greater  importance,  ez- 
med  was  that  known  as  Ghappais's.    The  light  tending  in  nnexpected  directions,  so  as  to  em- 
diffosed  oyer  the  stage  was  more  brilliant  than  brace  phenomena  of  the  highest  interest  to  man, 
that  of  the  brightest  moonlight.    It  was  fnllj  and  linking  itself  with  departments  of  phyucs 
as  manageable  as  that  of  gas,  and  is  said  to  be  with  which  it  was  b^ore  supposed  to  have  no 
forniBfaed  at  the  lowest  cost  of  gas  (which  in  relation.    Thus  these  investigations  have  con- 
London  ia  very  low),  a  considerable  profit  being  tinned  for  more  than  200  years  to  attract  the 
realiMd  from  the  application  of  the  residuary  profound  attention  of  the  ablest  philosophers; 
prodoets  of  the  battery  to  the  manufacture  6f  and  at  this  day  no  subject  is  more  worthy  of 
oolom — ^According  to  the  recent  experiments  their  study,  or  opens  a  more  promising  field  for 
of  IL  Edmond  Beoquerel,  made  under  favor-  original  research,  than  the  boundless  range  of 
able  ctroomstances  with  a  battery  of  zinc  and  electricity  in  its  many  departments.    As  devel- 
plfttinnm,  the  least  cost  of  the  electric  light  oped  in  animal  bodies,  it  has  already  been  treated 
compared  with  that  of  some  other  means  of  in  this  work  in  the  article  ANDCALELxoTRiorrr. 
iflomination,  may  be  thus  stated.   Using  as  a  ^ee  also  £kl  (Elbotbio),  Elkotbio  Fishes^  and 
standard  the  light  of  850  sperm  candles  of  best  Torpedo.)    In  the  present  and  succeeding  ar- 
^[oali^,  tides  it  wiU  be  treated :  1st,  in  its  ordinary 
Th«  eoitaf  eed  gM  at  $1  SO  per  1,000  enbte  f«et  wbim.IO  8S  exhibitions  as  produced  by  friction,  heat,  &c. ; 

-  SiaSrSS^JwS^^rV"::::::::  »«  ^»  ?>*«'  EijjcT«>.DraAMi08,in  ti.o  fonn  com- 
*      vftx  candiM  at  68  cu.  p«r  lb.     "■  8 18  monly  recognizeo  by  the  name  galvanic  electn* 

-  cteetrieiight  " 068  city;  8d  as  connected  with  magnetism  in  the 

At  the  usDsl  prices  of  gas  in  the  United  States,  form  caued  Elxotbo-Maokstibm;  4th,  in  the 

the  electric  light  under  present  expenses  of  the  application  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  the 

bottefyisamore  costly  method  of  illumination,  useful  arts  in  ELBOTBO-MxTALLimoT.    Atmos- 

bot  may  atOl  be  much  cheaper  than  candles,  pheric  electricity,  with  particular  reference  to 

(See  Elieotbo-D  ywamiob.  )  the  experiments  of  Franklin,  will  be  more  fully 

ELEOTRIO  telegraph.  See  Txlboraph.  noticed  under  Liohtnino.    Electricity  as  de- 

SLEOTRIdTT.    In  the  article  Ahbkb,  it  veloped  by  magnetism  will  be  treated  under 

has  been  already  remarked  that  electrical  phe-  HAONXTO-ELiarBiorrT. — The  prominent  elec- 

Domeoa  were  fint  noticed  in  this  substance  by  trical  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  very  sim- 

the  aDcientSy  at  least  as  far  back  as  Thales  of  pie  experiments.    A  glass  tube,  dry  and  clear, 

MSetua,  who  lived  in  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  when  rubbed  with  a  warm  wHk  handkerchief^  at- 

befiote  the  Christian  era.    From  the  Greek  word  tracts  light  objects^  as  slips  of  paper,  gold  leaf,  a 

for  amber,  ijXrjcr/>oy,  the  name  electricity  was  ap-  feather,  or  a  pith  ball  suspended  by  a  silken 

plied  to  the  obscure  force  which  produced  these  thread.    The  property  thus  developed  is  called 

tfeeta.    As  the  substance  gave  its  name  to  the  electricity,  and  the  body  in  which  it  is  generated 

pheQomen%  so  the  most  obvious  of  these,  the  is  called  the  electric.    The  light  body  attracted, 

Bftjperty  of  amber  when  rubbed  of  attracting  after  remdning  in  contact  with  the  glass  for  a 

fight  bodies  gave  the  name  with  the  Arabs  of  few  seconds,  and  being  then  shaken  off,  is  no 

ivaUy  or  "  catch- chaf^"  to  the  fossil  gum ;  and  longer  attracted,  but  on  the  contrary  is  repelled. 

it  is  by  no  meana  certain,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Da-  But  if  the  light  oody  be  touched  with  the  finger, 

rid  Brewster,  that  the  Greek  name  itself  may  not  it  is  then  placed  in  a  conditibn  to  be  immediately 

oome  frona  cXjm,  to  attract,  and  Bpi(,  a  hair  or  fUa-  attracted  again  by  the  glass.    A  stick  of  resin* 

ament,  or  Bpiop,  a  leaf.    This  singular  property  of  or  sealing  wax  rubbed  with  dry  flannel  will  be 

unher  was  regarded  merely  as  a  curious  isolated  found  to  produce  the  same  result  as  the  glass 

Act ;  nor  were  the  phenomenon  of  crackling  tube ;  but  if  the  two  electrics  be  applied  one  on 

sparks  emitted  in  removing  tiie  clothing  from  the  each  side  of  the  suspended  pith  ball  or  feather, 

body,  and  the  exhibition  of  animid  electricity  ob-  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  the  light  body  is 

served  In  the  torpedo,  conridered  as  matters  that  observed  to  be  attracted  toward  one,  and  when 

eodd  prove  of  any  considerable  interest  or  impor-  repelled  to  be  instantly  attracted  by  the  other; 

tanoetonuinkind.  Not  until  tiie  investigations  of  and  thus  it  will  continue  to  fly  backward  and 

Dr.  Gin>€rt,  of  Colohester,  England,  made  about  forward  between  the  two,  until  the  excited  con- 

tbe  year  1600,  had  any  progress  been  made  to-  dition  of  both  bodies  disappears.    The  electri- 

w^rdeinddating  or  classifying  these  phenomena,  city  excited  by  glass  is  thus  found  to  be  of  a 

or  adding  to  their  number.  He  found  that  a  large  different  quality  from  that  excited  by  resin.   H. 

lEBiaber  of  aabstances  were  excited  like  amber  Du  Fay,  who  made  this  discovery  in  1788,  dis* 

by  frietioB  and  attracted  light  bodies,  that  their  tinguished  these  by  the  names  of  vitreous  and 

of  doing  this  was  greater  in  cool  dry  resinous  electricity,  which  names  still  continue 

than  when  the  air  was  warm  and  moist,  in  use.    Dr.  Franklin  gave  the  name  of  positive 

that  many  other  substances  were  apparentiy  electricity  to  that  call^  vitreous,  and  negative 

desit  in  this  property.    The  publication  of  to  tiie  resinous.    These  are  now  sometimes  rep* 

Im  eaperimenta  directed  the  attention  of  other  resented  by  the  symbols  -j-*  pl^  ^^ — i  minus. 

pkikiaophers  to  the  subject,  and  tiiis  soon  became  (The  theories  of  Du  Fay  and  Dr.  Franklin  are 

flcec^  the  most  interosting  and  popular  fields  more  fuUy  discussed  in  the  article  Elsotbo-Hao- 

^  •dentifio  research.    Kew  discoveries  were  hbtisbc.)   If  the  silk  used  to  rub  the  glass  be  pre- 
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sented  totbenithba]],  it  will  be  found  to  act  like  fleqaentl/  beads  ibe  Bat  of  eleotriea  or  inadA- 
tberoain;  and  tbe  flannel  used  to  rub  tbia  will  be  ton,  is  abellao,  orperbapa  gntta  peroba,  after 
loond  in  tbe  aame  way  to  poflseaa  tbe  aame  kind  wbiob  follow  amber,  tbe  reein8|  aalpbnr,  wax,  Jek| 
of  electricity  as  tbeglaaa.    Henoe^inthedeyel-  glass,  mica,  gema  and  variona  mineralai  ailk, 
opment  of  eleotridty  by  friotioxi,  one  kind  ia  wool,  bair,featben,  paper,  baked  wood,  ^  But 
found  to  be  prodnoed  in  tbe  electric,  and  tbe  a  coaling  of  moistnre  npon  tbese  renders  tbem 
other  in  tbe  material  naed  as  a  mbber,  and  tbe  condoctors,  as  a  coating  of  wax  or  resinooa  Yar- 
aame  quantity  of  electricity  in  eacb«    In  the  nish  npon  tbe  snr&oe  of  tbe  bodies  nlanard  aa 
mnltitade  of  bodies  which  may  become  electric  condnetors  depriTea  tbem  of  their  oharaoteriatio 
cally  excited  by  being  mbbed  together,  it  is  not  property.    An  example  of  the  immense  differ- 
always  obviona  which  will  possess  the  vitreona  ences  winch  are  fonnd  in  tiie  capacity  of  tiie 
and  which  the  resinous  electricity.    The  nii>  Yarions  conductors  to  conrey  elecmoity  is  rep- 
merons  experiments  that  have  been  tried,  bow-  resented  in  tbe  comparison  of  iron  wire  with 
ever,  seem  to  have  developed  some  laws  which  water,  the  reastance  to  be  overcome  in  passing 
determine  this  resnlt    Of  two  bodies  thus  ex-  throogb  an  inch  of  the  flnid  being  fonma  eqnu 
cited,  that  which  radiates  heat  most  readily  aa-  to  that  experienced  in  traversing  400,000,000 
anmes  the  positive  dectricity,  and  the  other  the  tamee  the  distance  of  the  wire.    Tbe  vriodty 
negative.    Silver  robbed  upon  lead  is  poeltivtiy  of  electricity^  alons  good  condnetors  baa  been 
electrified,  bnt  if  npon  iron,  which  radiates  beii  variously  eatimated  by  diflbrent  experimenters^ 
better  than  idlver,  it  takes  negative  electricity,  some  making  it  to  exceed  that  of  lidbt  in  its 
and  iron  tbe  positive.   Butthismaybeseversea  passage  throogb  tbe  atmosphere.     The  prin- 
in  bodies  of  neariy  the  aame  radiating  power,  oiple  of  the  movement  is  as  obscure  in  tiie  one 
in  case  tbe  one  radiating  best  is  heated,  and  its  ease  as  in  tbe  other,  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
Burfaoe  is  quite  rough.    Snr&oee  which  are  no-  nature  of  the  forces  themselves.  In  a  row  of  pith 
even,  so  that  tiie  particles  are  considerably  die-  baUa  anapended  near  each  other  the  exoeaa  of 
turbed  in  tbe  rubbing,  incline  to  take  the  nega-  electricity  contained  in  one  is  transmitted  to  tbe 
ti ve  electrieify ;  thua,  when  a  rough  and  a  smooth  next  by  perceptible  movement  of  tbe  pattideL 
ribbon  are  rubbed  acroaa  each  other,  tbe  former  ia  As  tbe  distanoe  which  separatea  the  partides  ia 
negatively  and  the  latter  positively  electrified.  A  diminished,  the  capadty  of  rimidly  conveying 
black  ribbon  rubbed  upon  a  white  one  beoomea  electricity  ia  increased ;  but  when  the  particlea 
negative,  the  sutftoe  probably  beingmore  ron^.  are  brought  into  contact,  no  movement  of  this 
— lutheex^rimentc^touchingtbepith  ball  with  kind  ia  apparent  to  tbe  aensea.    Bo  it  is  perhaps 
the  fincer,  its  electrical  property  ia  found  to  be  that  the  mind  fails  to  conceive  the  mode  by  which 
Instantly  removed^  so  that  it  becomes  indifferent  the  particles  of  ur  transmit  tbe  shock  between 
in  its  attraction  either  to  the  glass  or  the  reain ;  the  electric  blond  and  the  earth,  or  those  of  ame- 
toucbed  with  a  metallic  rod  beld  in  the  hand,  tallio  wire  through  a  long  line  of  it.  at  tbe  rate, 
the  aame  effect  is  produced.    But  the  glass  or  it  may  be,  of  more  than  100,000  mdee  in  a  aeo- 
reatnona  rods  do  not  thus  strip  it  of  its  electri-  ond  of  time^ — Yariona  machines  are  in  use  for 
oity.    A  difference  in  bodies  is  thus  noticed  aa  generating  and  collecting  electricity  by  frictiozi. 
to  their  pjmpeirty  of  conducting  electricity,  and  A  common  form  of  these  is  a  boUow  cylinder 
a  distinction  is  established  between  those  which  of  ^lass  made  to  revolve  upon  a  boriaontal  axis 
are  good  and  those  which  are  bad  conductora.  agamst  a  onahion  or  rubber  stnfBbd  with  hair  or 
It  is  tbia  fiusility  of  rapidly  conducting  away  wool  and  covered  with  soft  leather.    A  flap  d 
^^electridty  that  prevents  many  solid  bodies  from  oiled  dlk,  attached  by  one  edge  to  the  mbber, 
being  regarded  aa  dectrica.  thouf^  all  of  ti^em  passes  from  this  over  the  t^per  anriaoe  of  the 
may  be  made  to  devdop  electricity  by  friction,  cylinder,  npon  which  it  rests,  the  object  of  which 
A  metallic  rod  or  tube  provided  with  a  handle  ia  to  prevent  the  disdpation  of  tbe  vitreona  do^ 
of  glass  or  resin  may  be  made  like  the  glaas  tridty  as  tfaia  is  carried  over  from  the  rubber 
tube  to  develop  electricity,  its  escape  being  by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder.    Tbe  anppl j 
checked  by  the  non-oondncting  glass,  which  is  is  furnished  by  meana  of  a  diain  attached  to  the 
add  to  insulate  the  metaL    Bodies  which  thua  rubber  and  leading  to  the  floor  or  to  the  table, 
act  as  poor  conductors  are  called  insulaton,  bnt  The  rubber  is  thus  not  insulated,  and  the  reain- 
tbe  distinction  between  them  is  only  in  degree,  ous  dectridfy  excited  in  it  is  not  ordinarily  ooV 
Shdlae,  amber,  resin,  g^ass,  brimstone,  te.,  may  lected  for  experiments,  as  ia  the  vitreous.  Tbia  is 
be  called  dtber  good  insulators  or  poor  conduct-  effected  by  meana  of  a  amooth  metallic  oylinder 
ors.    Tbe  aame  bodiea  also  differ  in  their  con-  placed  upon  a  solid  f^ass  1^  and  extendinip 
ducting  proper^  by  slight  dunges  in  their  parallel  with  the  dasa  eylander  and  aboat  a 
composition,  and  by  dxange  in  iheur  atrnctnre^  mches  from  it  on  the  side  oppodte  to  tbe  rab* 
auch  aa  is  caused  by  change  of  temperature:  ber.    Its  ends  are  hemispherical,  that  no  eleo- 
ibna  glass  ia  made  a  conductor  by  being  heated  tridty  may  be  lost  by  eaoi^ing  from  sharp  ed^eA. 
to  redness,  and  vegetable  bodiea  are  changed  to  It  ia  hollow,  aa  weight  and  sdidity  are  of  ni» 
non-condnotors  by  bdngdeprived  of  their  moist-  aervice^  dectridtyat  reat  occupying  only  th^ 
ure.    The  metals  are  the  moat  perfect  condnot-  aurfacea  of  bodies.    This  portion  of  the  npp^r^ 
era,  and  then  follow  charcoal,  gr^ibite^  adine  ratna  is  called  the  prime  conductor.    The  ele^-- 
and  animd  flmda,  orea,  water,  anew,  animd  tridty  discharged  from  beneath  the  oiled  silk  Im 
bodies,  ta,    The  wont  condnotory  which  con*  reodved  upon  metallic  pointi^  a  row.  of  whida 
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profeet  like  the  teeth  of  a  nke  from  the  sideof  chinea  are  now  generally  eomtraeted  in  thwinan- 

tlie  conductor,  and  point  toward  the  glass  cylin*  ner.    The  disk  is  set  upon  a  roToIving  axis  in  a 

der  sn  Sneh  or  thoeabont  bdow  the  dik  flap,  frsme,  the  cross  piece  of  wood  over  the  npper 

The  derelopment  of  eleotrioity  is  greatl  j  in*  edge  of  the  disk  sopporting  a  double  robber,  be- 

eressed  by  tiie  application  of  an  amaTgam  paste  tween  the  two  parts  of  which  the  edgeof  the  disk 

to  the  sniiaoe  of  the  mbber,  and  also,  as  Dr.  reydTes,  and  anotiier  pair  of  similar  rnbbers  are 

Fsndsy  reoommends^  1^  fanpregnating  with  it  secured  npon  the  base  or  platform,  and  by  a 

tike  iSXk  flap.    It  is  made  of  1  part  of  tin  and  2  screw  are  made  to  press  between  them  the  lower 

of  merenry,  mixed  with  tallow  or  lard  to  form  edge  cxf  the  disk.  A  fl^  of  silk  passes  fiwn  each 

a  soft  paste.    A  better  preparation  is  to  melt  3  robber  in  the  direction  of  the  rerolntion  of  the 

OS.  of  aino  and  1  of  &  in  a  craoible,  and  then  -disk,  ooyering  each  side  of  it,  and  extending 

poor  in  6  ox.  of  merenry.    It  is  to  be  well  nearly  one  quarter  of  its  circumference,  where 

shaken  In  a  box  until  cold,  ground  to  powder  in  it  meets  the  collecting  points  of  the  prime  ccm- 

a  moitar,  and  then  mixed  with  lard.    The  paste  doctor.    This  is  secured  to  a  strong  glass  boih 

shoold  be  thinly  spread  and  occasionally  renew-  port,  which   projects  horizontally  from  the 

ed.    The  glass  cylinder  and  all  the  apparatus  frame  on  the  side  opposite  the  windi  or  handle, 

must  be  k^  dean  and  free  ftxmi  dost,  and  its  and  then  bends  around  like  two  elbows  so  as  to 

cflkwney  will  be  increased  by  some  method  of  present  an  extremity  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  didion 

ke^ng  it  warm  and  dry,  as  by  making  the  two  opposite  edges.     The  arrangement  is  rar 

pemstals  winch  support  the  rubber  and  prime  riously  modified  in  different  machines.     An 

coodniolor  hollow  and  open  at  the  bottom,  the  enormous  machine,  with  a  plate  11  feet  in  diami^ 

atand  being  made  double  so  as  to  admit  a  small  eter,  was  in  the  Panopticon  in  Leicester  souareL 

alcohol  lamp  under  each  pillar.    By  such  a  con-  London.    Thequantily  of  electricity  deveiopea 

trivanoe  the  machine  may  be  made  to  operate  increasing  with  the  slEe  of  the  plate,  the  pow- 

sstis&ctorily  in  a  state  of  the  atmoflphere  whidi  er  of  this  machine  is  probably  greater  than  tiiat 

under  ordinaiy  dronmstances  is  unuvorable  for  of  any  other  eyer  constructed.   Dt,  Hare  of  Phil* 

the  exhiblticm  of  electrical  phenomena.    As  the  adelphiacontriyed  a  yery  neat  form  in  which  i^^ 

dec^dty  is  exdted  by  tnining  the  cylinder,  its  disk  was  made  to  reyolye  horizontally.    Other 

pfesence  is  immediately  indi(»ted  in  the  prime  substances  hayebeen  used  instead  of  s^iass  for  the 

eoudnctor  by  the  diyergence  of  a  pair  of  pith  disks,  as  pasteboard  soaked  in  copiJ-  or  amber 

bsDs  mapeaaod  by  a  conducting  thread,  as  one  yamish,  and  coated  with  the  same;  wood  haa 

of  linen,  from  a  onryed  wire  fastened  to  the  also  beioi  made  into  disks,  and  g^m  lachasbeen 

top  of  this  conductor.    Excited  by  the  same  i^lied  in  the  same  way,    A  machine  of  great 

Dod  i3ii  electricity,  they  rep^l  each  other.    By  power  was  made  in  Brussels  of  a  web  of  yar- 

preaoiting  the  knuckle  to  fi  brass  ball,  which  nished  silk,  26  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  reyoly- 

B  comnionly  attached  by  a  stem  to  the  con-  ing  upon  two  woodoi  cylinders  coyered  with 

doetor,  a  mark  Is  drawn  from  it  which  is  bodi  woollen  serge.    As  the  cylinders  were  made  to 

seen  snd  fm.    'When  highly  charged,  a  succee-  reyolye  by  the  exertions  of  4  men,  the  silk 

■OQ  of  spttiu  may  be  taken  off  with  great  passed  between  2  cushions,  each  7  feet  bug 

npidtty  to  any  either  neutral  or  negatiyely  ex-  and  2  inches  in  diameter.    These  were  coTcred 

dted  body  brought  nesr  to  ^e  Imob;  or  if  with  the  skins  of  cats  or  hares,  and  could  be 

there  be  points  cr  sharp  edges  upon  the  con-  made  to  press  more  or  less  upon  the  silk.    The 

dnetor,  ^e  electricity  will  be  seen  escaping  into  qparks  produced  by  this  machine  were  15  inches 

the  air  in  bmahes  <tf  ftint  light.    The  electric  long,  and  no  one  was  inclined  to  reoeiye  one  of 

fpari^  is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  explosiye  them  except  upon  the  shoulder  or  elbow. — 

soond,  with  a  display  of  considerable  force,  Phenomena  haye  been  fre<iuently  witnessed 

Bufllcient  when  produced  in  water  contained  in  within  the  past  few  years  in  New  York  and 

a  strong  i^aaa  tube  to  burst  this  with  yiolence.  other  places  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 

In  thk  and  its  zigzag  dartings  it  exhibits  its  re*  United  States,  a  notice  of  some  of  which  by 

semblanoe  to  lightn&g,  whidi  is  in  fiict  the  same  Pro!  Loomis  may  be  found  in  the  **  American 

phenomenon  upon  a  hirge  scale.    It  is  acoom*  Journal  of  Science"  (yoL  xxyi.,  July,  1868). 

peziied  with  heat^  and  appears  sometimes  in  one  Persons,  especially  childrexi,  wearing  dry  slip- 

or  snotiier  of  various  shades  of  yiolet,  blue,  pers  with  thin  soles,  and  a  silk  or  woollen  drea& 

pven,  xcd,  and  yellow,  and  is  sometimes  a  u  a  warm  room  heated  to  at  least  70°,  and 

bright  white,     from  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  covered  with  a  thick  velvet  carpet,  often  be- 

Fofifiieri  of  the  transmisBion  of  infinitely  smdl  come  so  electrically  excited  by  skipping  a  few 

utetaBie  partldea,  when  a  spark  is  produced  be-  times  across  the  room  with  a  shufif ing  motion, 

tveen  S  metaltic  bodies,' and  of  a  concave  in-  and  rubbing  the  shoe  upon  the  carpet,  that 

Natation  made  in  each  of  them,  he  concludes  sparks  are  produced  on  their  coming  in  contact 

^attbe  heat  and  light  of  the  sptA  proceed  with  other  bodies;  and  on  their  presenting  a 

tan  the  ignition  snd  combustion  of  the  psrti-  finger  to  a  gas  burner  yet  warm,  the  gas  may 

fta  of  ponderable  matter,  and  that  these  are  be  ignited.    Sulphuric  ether  has  been  thus  in- 

|n}eeled  in  oppodte  directions.    For  the  glass  fiamed,  and  in  dry  cold  weather  sparks  half  an 

<?bider  a  eirciuar  disk  of  plate  glass,  ^  or  f  of  inch  in  length  have  been  given  forth  bv  youne 

a  aid&  ttick  and  S  to  8  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  ladies  who  had  been  dancing,  and  pulverized 

'adftcnsnbattated,  andthe  most efllcieni ma-  rerin  haa  been  thus  inflamed.    Eleotrici^  is 
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also   generated  hj  the  steam  escaping  from  is  fonnd  to  be  different,  according  as  the  action  is 
boilers  impinging  npon  hard  substances,  as  in  that  of  cooling  or  of  heating.    The  effect  is  snp- 
pasnng  through  bent  irontnbes,  which  termi-  posed  tobeowingto  the  mdeonlar  change  which 
nate  in  jets  or  small  orifices  of  box  wood.  These  the  metal  experiences  by  change  of  temperstore. 
receive  one  kind  of  electricity  (most  commonly  Other  electrical  phenomena  have  anheeqaently 
the  negative),  and  the  boiler,  if  insulated,  is  been  exhibited  by  this  method  of  excitation,  and 
found  to  be  charged  with  the  other.  This  effect,  the  production  of  sparks  visible  in  the  davligfat, 
according  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Faraday,  is  the  decomposition  of  water,  dto.,  cause  this  form 
induced  by  the  friction  of  the  particles  of  water  of  dectricity  to  be  now  regarded  as  not  differing 
in  the  steam  upon  the  discharging  tubes.    A  from  that  generated  by  more  fiimiliar  methods, 
machine  was  "constructed  for  the  polytechnic  The  electric  spark  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Henry 
institution  in  London,  with  a  boiler  Oi  feet  long  and  Prof.  Wheatstone  in  1837  with  a  sauSi  oylin- 
and  di  feet  diameter,  of  the  Cornish  form,  with  drical  bundle  of  83  elements  of  bismuth  and  anti* 
the  fire  chamber  in  the  boiler,  from  which  mony,  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  )  of  an  inch 
sparks  are  obtained  22  inches  long,  and  so  large  long. — ^Electricity  is  thus  obtained  by  various 
and  rapid  in  their  succession  as  to  appear  like  a  meuiods,  and  insulated  bodies  may  be  charged 
continuous  fiame.  One  of  these  so-called  hydro-  with  it  b^  beins  brought  in  contact  with  the  con- 
electric  machines  has  been  constructed  at  the  ductor,  either  directly  or  through  a  chain,  wire^ 
faculty  of  science'in  Paris.  .  It  is  provided  with  or  other  conducting  hodv.  Indeed  its  influence  is 
80  jets  for  the  escape  of  the  steam.    The  sparlu  felt  upon  bodies  around  that  are  not  in  contact 
form  brilliant  jets  of  fire  by  their  rapid  succes-  with  the  electrified  conductor,  as  is  shown  by 
sion.    Each  spark  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  bringing  near  to  this  an  insulated  metallic  body, 
and  several  inches  in  breadth.    Electricity  is  as  a  cylinder,  upon  which  several  pairs  of  pith 
moreover  developed  during  the  changes  whidi  balls  are  suspended  by  linen  threads.    An  eleo- 
bodies  imdergo  in  mechanical  structure,  and  in  trical  excitement  is  seen  by  the  divergence  of 
others  produced  by  chemical  action;  as,  for  these  balls  to  be  immediately  induced ;  and  it 
example^  when  sulphur,  wax,  and  other  bodies,  will  be  found  that  those  suspended  across  the 
after  being  melted,  return  to  a  solid  state  on  end  nearest  the  prime  conductor  are  affected 
cooling,  wnen  gases  are  disengaged,  and  vapors  with  the  opposite  electricity  from  that  of  the 
are  evolved ;  fVom  the  leaves  ofliving  plants  as  conductor,  and  those  at  the  remote  end  by  the 
tbey  disengage  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  same  electricity.    The  electricity  that  was  qui-    i 
also  from  decomposing  vegetable  matters.    As  escent  in  the  body  thus  appears  to  have  been 
rapid  motion  and  friction  develop  it,  the  falling  disturbed  by  its  proximity  to  another  highly 
of  rain  and  hail  and  the  blowing  of  the  wind  charged,  and  that  portion  which  was  of  an  op- 
ma^  produce  it  in  the  enormous  quantities  in  posite  nature  to  the  disturbing  agent  is  drawn 
whicn  it  is  generated  in  the  atmosphere,  and  toward  it,  while  that  of  the  same  nature  is  re- 
by  evaporation  still  more  may  be  developed  by  pelled.    Between  the  two  extremities  is  a  point 
these  atmospheric  influences.    As  an  example  where  no  electrical  excitement  is  displayed.  This 
of  the  amount  sometimes  produced  in  the  atmos-  phenomenon  is  called  electrical  induction.     It 

ghere,  it  is  stated  in  Livingstone's  ^^  Travels  in  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  apparatus  for  col- 
outh  Africa''  (p.  187)  that  the  hot  wind  which  leotmg  and  retaining  large  quantities  of  electri- 
blows  during  the  drv  seasons  over  the  desert  from  city  is  based.    The  most  simple  form  of  it  is  a 
north  to  south  "is  in  such  an  electric  state  that  pane  of  glass  coated  on  both  sides  with  tin  foil, 
a  bunch  of  ostrich  feathers,  held  a  few  seconds  with  the  exception  of  a  margin  of  an  inch  in 
against  it,  becomes  as  strongly  charged  as  if  width  all  around.    One  side  of  this  being  placed 
attached  to  a  powerful  electrical  maimine,  and  upon  some  conducting  body  communicating  with 
clasps  the  advancing  hand  with  a  sharp  crackling  the  floor,  and  the  other  side  being  connected 
sound."  By  a  little  friction  the  fur  of  the  mantles  with  the  charged  conductor,  the  latter  side  is  it- 
worn  by  the  natives  ^ves  out  a  luminous  appear-  self  charged  with  the  electricity  of  the  conductor, 
ance.    It  is  produced  even  by  the  motion  com-  while  the  metallic  coating  on  the  other  side  be- 
municated  in  riding ;  and  a  rubbing  with  the  hand  comes  at  the  same  time  charged  with  the  oppomto 
causes  sparks  and  distinct  crepitations  to  be  emit-  electricity.  By  this  method  charges  of  eleotri<ntT 
ted.    Dr.  Hooker  observed  similar  phenomena  may  be  accumulated  proportional  to  the  amoant 
during  a  snow  storm  on  Ben  Kevis  in  1826,  the  of  metallic  surfaces.    The  panes  may  be  xnaltl- 
electncity  causing  a  hissing  sound  in  the  air,  and  plied  in  number,  and  mado  to  act  as  one  by  con- 
affecting  the  hair  of  the  members  of  his  party,  necting  all  the  insulated  or  upper  coatings  by  a 
DeSaussnro  and  others  witnessed  the  same  effects  good  conductor  with  that  communicating^  'with 
on  Mount  Breven  in  1767. — What  was  supposed  the  prime  conductor,  and  all  the  other  sarfaceB 
to  be  a  peculiar  quality  of  electricity  was  first  by  another  good  conductor  with  thatcommnnw 
observed  by  Dr.  Seebeck  of  Berlin,  and  named  by  eating  with  the  ground.    The  tendency  of  tho 
Prof.  Oersted  the  tbermo-electrical  current.    It  two  electricities  thus  accumulated  is  to  rtisih 
is  produced  when  two  pieces  of  metal  ioined  to-  together,  and  this  they  do  instantaneously  when 
gether  at  both  ends  are  heated  or  cooled  at  one  of  a  conducting  medium   is  presented  to   Mcb. 
their  iunctions.    The  current  manifests  its  pres-  The  common  method  of  restoring  their  eqailib^ 
ence  by  causing  the  magnetic  needle  to  deviate  rium  is  by  means  of  a  stout  wire  or  rod,  iwitb 
from  its  position.    The  direction  of  the  current  a  metallic  knob  at  each  end^  the  wire  bent  or 
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tnnied  by  a  binge  to  tbe  proper  enrvatore,  and  its  nnder  sarfaoe  tbe  solid  eartb.    Whenever 
paastng  torbii§^  a  glflflsbandle,  bj  whioh  it  is  held,  either  tbe  stratum  of  clonds  above  or  tbe  earth 
ThB  IS  called  adisobarging  rod.   A  chain  will  ef-  below  becomes  charged  with  one  kind  of  elec- 
feet  the  same  purpose,  or  tbe  discharge  may  be  tricity,  tbe  opposite  kind  is  induced  in  tbe  other, 
tskenthroagfatbebodybypresentingonebandto  and  tiie  same  tendency  is  manifested  of  these 
each  msrhod  of  the  glass ;  and  if  any  number  of  two  electricities  to  rxxah  together  and  neutral- 
penons  join  bands,  and  the  two  at  the  extremi-  ize  each  other,  as  is  observ^  in  the  electrified 
ties  present  aband  one  to  theupper  and  the  other  coatings  upon  the  glass;  and  if  with  our  im- 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  glasa  tbe  shock  will  perfect  apparatus,  covering  a  few  square  feet 
instantly  pass  through  them  all.  Instead  of  panes  of  surface,  we  can  produce  effects  so  startling, 
of  glasB^  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  use  wide-  we  may  the  better  appreciate  the  terrific  pow- 
mouthed  g^ass  bottlea  or  jars,  which  are  coated  er  gathered  upon  surmces  adapted  for  accumu- 
inside  and  out  nearly  to  the  top  with  tin  foiL  lating  electricity,  extending  over  areas  of  many 
These  are  called  Lejden  jars,  from  having  been  square  miles,  and  charged  by  the  action  of  tbe 
fint  used  by  Hussohenbroek  and  others  at  Ley-  most  powerM  agents  in  nature.    A  particular 
den  in  1745.    A  cover  of  baked  wood  is  fitted  quality  of  this  natural  electricity,  common  to  it 
upon  each  one,  and  through  tbe  centre  of  this  a  and  the  machine  electricity  generated  by  fric- 
brassrod  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom,  with  which  tion,  is  its  intensity,  or  its  property  of  violent 
it  connectB  br  a  short  chain ;  its  upper  end  ter-  action.    In  this  it  differs  from  the  electric!^ 
xninatea  in  a  brass  knob  2  or  8  inches  above  the  generated  by  the  galvanic  battery,  which  is 
cover.    A  number  of  these  arranged  together,  oistingubbed  for  the  mildness  of  its  character, 
tbe  brass  knobs  at  the  top  being  conned«d  by  while  the  quantity  is  remarkably  large.    Tbe 
wires  or  a  ch^n,  and  tbe  outer  coatings  being  natural  electricity  obtained  by  friction  has  been 
alflo  brought  into  eommunication  with  each  compared  to  the  heat  developed  in  a  bar  of  red- 
other  by  good  conductors^  constitute  an  eleo-  hot  iron,  while  that  produced  by  chemical  ac- 
trical  battery,  and  this  is  charged  from  the  prime  tion  is  more  analogous  to  a  larger  quacftity  of 
conductor  by  connecting  one  of  the  knobs  with  caloric  diffused  through  a  vast  body  of  water, 
it.    With  a  battery  of  this  kind,  the  metallic  The  common  electricity  cJso,  after  being  accu- 
ooatings  of  which  amounted  to  225  square  feet,  mulated,  has  the  ]property  of  remaining  for  a 
andchargedbyapowerfulelectricalmachineoon-  considerable  time  m  an  excited  condition,  and 
struoted  by  Van  Marum  at  Haarlem,  Holland,  for  this  reason  has  been  called  statical  or  re- 
shocks  of  such  power  were  obtained  that  a  piece  posing  electricity,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  boxwood  4  inches  long  and  4  in  diameter  was  generated  by  the  battery,  which  exists  only 
rent  apart|  and  the  report  produced  was  so  loud  while  it  is  evolved,  and  for  this  reason  is  termed 
as  to  Stan  the  ear,  while  the  flash  dazzled  tbe  current  electricity.    In  most  of  tbe  instances 
ere  with  its  brilliancy.    The  heat  generated  in  which  electricity  is  applied  to  useful  pun>oses 
was  so  intense  that  a  small  iron  wire  about  y|^  the  violent  shock  is  not  what  is  requireo,  but 
of  an  inch  thick  and  25  feet  long  was  fUsed  into  the  feeble  and  continuous  action  of  the  galvimic 
rad-hot  globules,  which  scattered  ia  every  di-  current.    It  is  consequently  in  the  description 
netioa.  A  piece  of  tin  wire  ^^  of  an  inch  ibiok  of  this  form  of  electricity  that  the  practical  uses 
sod  8  inches  long  disappeared  in  blue  smoke,  of  this  agent  will  be  treated.  ^  One  use  of  the 
gbbides  of  melted  dn  at  the  same  time  falling  machine,  however,  may  be  noticed  in  this  place, 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  repeatedly  rebounf  "When  a  shock  is  passed  through  strips  of  gold 
i&g.    llagnedsm  was  also  developed  by  the  leaf  placed  between  slips  of  window  glass,  the 
shock,  BO  that  polarity  was  given  to  steel  bars  gold  is  melted  and  driven  into  the  pores  of  the 
of  9  iocbes  in  length,  nearly  i  an  inch  wide,  and  glass.    On  this  principle  metallic  colors  are  im- 
Tf  of  an  inch  thick.    The  machine  which  pro-  pressed  in  ornamental  figures  upon  silk  or  pa- 


npon  tbe  same  axis,  and  provided  with  8  rubbers,  this  being  laid  between  a  piece 

each  of  which  was  about  15  inches  long  and  2  the  object  to  be  impressed,  ana  the  whole 

incbeswide.  Bodies  40  feet  distant  were  sensibly  placed  under  a  weight  and  the  shock  passed 

affi^tad  by  tbe  electricity  excited  by  this  ma-  through  the  gold  le^  portions  of  this  are  pro- 

ebine^  and  pointed  wires  26  feet  distant  directed  Jected  through  the  Imes  of  tbe  design,  and  fixed 

toward  tbe  oondnctor  were  tipped  with  a  star  of  upon  the  ground  intended  to  receive  them.    By 

light;  and  when  a  metallic  ball  communicating  the  shock  various  chemical  compounds  may  be 

with  the  ground  was  presented  to  it,  a  brilliant  decomposed  tmd  gaseous  mixtures  separated, 

jet  of  light  2  feet  or  more  in  length  darted  and  their  elements  made  to  assume  new  com- 

tbrth  with  a  zigzag  motion,  throwing  luminous  binations ;  but  these  phenomena  are  better  ex- 

bruehea  of  ]i|^t  into  the  air.— It  is  interest-  hibited  by  the  battery,  and  will  therefore  be 

ing  to  observe  the  close  relation  between  tbe  described  in  another  article. — Statical  electrici- 

pane  of  glass  partSidly  covered  with  metallio  ty  is  developed  in  some  cases  by  other  agencies 

coatiogs  and  the  arrangement  of  tbe  natural  as  well  as  by  friction,  as  by  pressure  and  heat. 

bodiea^-the  perfectly  conducting  atmosphere.  The  mineral  Iceland  spar  is  especially  remark- 

ewresponding  to  the  glass,  overlaid  witb  the  able  for  the  electrical  excitement  occasioned  in 

"^  " —  of  douda  of  vapor  and  touching  by  it  when  a  rhomb  held  in  one  hand  by  its  two 
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myposite  edges  is  tonohed  upon  two  of  its  psr»>  present  the  former  is  the  eonpreheniiTe  term 
tmel  faces  by  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  j3e-  whkh  indades  whatever  belongs  to  the  electii* 
ing  then  held  near  the  small  needle  of  the  dec-  oal  corrent  generated  b^  the  TolUdo  ^e  or 
troscope  (an  instmment  to  be  hereafter  noticed),  battery,  the  thermo-dectno  oirde  or  the  eleetro- 
the  mineral  is  shown  to  be  excited  by  Titreons  magnet  Under  the  heads  THiBico*£uoxmionT, 
electricity.  A  number  of  other  crystals,  as  flnor  EuoiBO-MjLOianisic,  and  liifiimro-EuonaoK* 
spar,  topaz,  mica,  aragonite,  &c..  all  of  which  tt,  tbe  last  two  will  be  reapeotlTely  treated.— 
are  capable  of  being  cleaved  into  lamina,  mani-  The  discoTery  of  this  form  of  eleotrioity  has 
fast  the  same  property.    The  electric!^  thus  been  referred  to  in  the  artide  Abdul  £1x0- 
developed  has  been  found  to  oontinne,  as  no*  tbioitt.    It  is  manifested  in  the  chemical  ao* 
ticed  by  Hafty,  for  11  days  without  dispersion,  tion  of  substances  upon  each  other;  not  often 
When  two  substances  are  pressed  togetner,  the  exhibited,  it  is  true,  unless  sought  for,  but  still 
electricity  is  developed  only  Oh  their  separa*  manifested,  even  when  it  is  so  feeble  that  the 
tion,  and  in  one  it  is  vitreous  and  in  the  other  electrical  ezdtement  produced  is  its  only  Indies- 
resinous.    Electricity  obtained  by  heat  is  ex*  tion;  witness  the  slight  diode  to  the  aninud 
hibited  dso  by  a  variety  of  minerals,  and  espe-  tissue,  causing  sudden  contraction.  whenS  differ- 
daily  by  the  crystal  of  tourmaline.    Whenever  ent  metals  placed  one  below  and  toe  other  above 
its  temperature  changes,  electridty  is  excited  the  tongue,  or  a^pdnst  the  inner  snrilMse  of  the 
in  it,  in  one  end  of  the  positive  and  in  the  lip.  are  brought  m  contact  at  their  edges.    The 
other  of  the  negative  kind.    If  the  change  of  saliva  in  this  case  aots  diemically  upon  each 
temperature  is  rapidly  produced,  the  electri*  metal,  producing  in  the  one  most  a£focted  resin* 
dty  is  suffidently  intense  to  attract  lieht  bodies  ous  or  negative  deotridty,  and  in  the  other 
to  the  surface  of  the  crystd.    When  the  ^rystd  vitreous.*    The  former  is  andogous  to  the  rub- 
is  allowed  to  cool  after  being  heated,  the  dec-  Ua  in  tiie  electricd  machine,  and  is  called  the 
tridty  developed  at  each  extremity  is  the  op-  generating  plate;  the  otiier,  answering  to  the 
podte  bf  that  manifeded  during  the  heating. —  P™®  ooiwuctor,  is  called  the  eonduoting  pUte. 
Li  conducting  experiments  in  dectricit^,  a  va-  The  greatest  effect  is  produced  when  (both  being 
riety  of  instruments  have  been  introduced  in  good  conductors)  the  one  is  rm>idlv  acted  upon 
connection  with  the  machine,  some  of  which,  as  by  the  fluid  which  wets  them,  imd  the  other  ia  of 
dectrometer,  electrophorus,  dectroscope,  ^c.  a  nature  to  be  less  affected.  Two  audi  plates  are 
may  properly  be  noticed  in  their  dphabetical  cdled  a  gdvanic  pair ;  the  term  dement  is  ai^ 
place  in  this  work,  though  for  their  ftill  de-  plied  sometimes  to  the  paiTi  or  more  generally  to  * 
scription  the  reader  must  look  to  some  of  the  oneof  theplates.  They  are  commonly  one  of  zinc 
many  able  specid  treatises  upon  this  subject,  and  one  of  copper,  silver,  or  platinum,  and  they 
among  which  that  by  Sir  David  Brewster  holds  are  inmaersea  in  water  mixed  with  sdphnric 
an  important  rank,  and  has  furnished  most  of  add.  They  are  allowed  to  touch  each  other  only 
the  materids  for  the  many  compilations.    The  above  the  snrfaice  of  the  fluid,  or  instead  of  direct- 
TraiU  d&  VeUctrieiU  thiorique  et  appUguU  ly  touching,  a  wire  of  any  length  may  proceed 
(Paris,  1654-*68)  of  M.  A.  De  la  Rive  presents  from  each  as  a  conducthig  medium^  through 
the  sdence  most  completely  in  its  latest  devd-  which  the  deotricd  current  is  transmitted,  and 
opments,  and  in  its  several  departments.    An  its  efGeots  are  developed  with  the  same  energy 
XSoglish  transUtion  of  it,  by  Cf.  V.  Walker,  F.  at  tiieir  extremities,  or  the  poles  of  the  pairs 
R.  8.,  entitied  "A  Treatise  on  Electridty  in  when  brotu^t  into  contact,  as  if  the  upper  edgee 
Theory  and  Practice,^^  has  been  published  (8  of  the  2  p&tes  were  themsdves  brought  toge- 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  186d-'68).    See  also  Fara-  ther.    By  tiie  contact  being  effected  an  eztr&- 
day^s  '^^cperimentd  Researches  onElectricity"  ordinary  oapaoitv  is  produced  in  the  adution 
(8  vols.  8vo.,  London.  1844-'56}.  of  acting  upon  we  zmc  plate,  while  the  other 

£LEOTBO-DTNAMlOS(Gr.i}Xfficrpoy,  amber,  appears  to  oe  proportionally  protected.  Tbe 
dvM/ur,  power).  The  kind  of  dectridty  de-  water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  unites  vrith 
vdoped  by  motion  may  be  kept  G descent,  as  ao-  the  zinc^the  resulting  oxide  of  which  is  dis- 
cumulated  in  the  Ley  den  Jar,  and  at  any  time  be  solved  by  the  sdphunc  add  as  a  sdphate,  and 
made  to  manifest  instantiy  its  intennty  of  action,  the  hydrogen  i^pears  in  minute  bubbles  on  tho 
as  when  a  fulminating  powder  is  exploded.  But,  surface  of  tiie  ouier  plate.  These  bubblea  con- 
es developed  by  chemicd  action,  dectridty  tinually  incresse  in  nze  and  esc^M  to  the  sar- 
in the  form  of  a  constant  current  manilests  face.  The  dectridty  is  supposed  to  be  generated 
other  properties;  and  its  effects  are  exhibited  at  the  zinc  plate  or  that  most  acted  on  hj  the 
only  during  the  flow  of  this  current,  disappear-  add,  and  to  pass  through  the  fluid  firom  this 
ing  instantiy  on  its  oessation,  as  the  lig^t  m  the  to  the  copper  or  metd  less  affected  by  the  aoid^ 
sun  ii  lost  when  its  rays  are  intercepted.  Elec-  and  tiience  through  whatever  conductor  is  in* 
troN^ynamics  is  the  name  applied  to  this  brandi  terposed  between  the  oppcr  portion  of  this  and 
of  the  sdence,  in  contradistinction  to  dectro-  thatof  the  dno  plate.  The  zmc  plate,  supposed 
atatics,  the  term  used  to  designate  the  other.  ^,i^.,,i«w^rf  4ku  .>i»immni»»^  h  m^aw^tod  \^ 
J.  ne  distinction  is  not,  nowever,  a  sansiaciory  |j«^«^  ^  i^^^ii  ^p^  «  Mm  doUar,  ADd  thto  apoa  •  iimt  cc 
one ;  and  when  the  nature  of  this  subtle  agent  matoteaed  dBoi  tIm  aaiiiMl  on  Afcttinptins  to  emwl  otf  •vi- 
tonK»»perfecay«ompreh«nded,itjrfflnodoj.bt  tSSirSSrt'SSS^SiS^i:^^^^^^^^^ 
give  place  to  a  more  exact  e^oBition.   But  at  paaamtv^oatkmtaw. 
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to  be  the  Bonroe  of  the  electiioity,  is  called  posi-  in  this  arrangement  has  been  called  the  electro- 
tiye,  and  the  copper  plate,  which  receires  the  poaitive  metal,  and  copper  the  electro-negatire, 
earrent,  n^^Uve.    Some  suppose  two  currents  terms  which  have  merely  a  relative  si^iifica- 
are  excited,  which  pass  in  opposite  directions,  tion ;  fju*  if  potassium  were  substituted  for  the 
and  others  believe  that  the  excitement  is  not  or  oopper,%r  platinum  for  the  zinc,  the  elcTctrical 
the  nature  of  a  current  at  alL    If  the  circuit  is  properties  of  the  metals  would  be  found  re- 
complete,  no  evidence  of  this  action  is  apparent  versed.    The  following  table  presents  the  met* 
except  the  rapid  oxidation  and  disappearance  als  named  in  the  order  in  which  thej  stand  to 
of  the  anc,  and  the  production  of  the  h  jdrogen ;  each  other  when  used  for  electric  plates,  with 
but  if  this  be  interrupted  by  liie  smallest  breaJc  or  the  acid  mixtures  usuallj  employed,  as  water 
by  the  interposition  of  a  very  fine  wire,  the  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.    The  most 
paaangof  the  current  is  manifested,  not,  as  with  positive  is  the  first  named,  the  most  negative 
the  maolune  electricity,  by  the  quality  of  tension  the  last    Each  one  is  positive  to  those  which 
which  enables  it  to  leap  across  &e  non-conduct*  succeed,  and  negative  to  those  which  precede  it. 
ing  air,  witib  an  explosive  spark,  or  to  pierce  an  Those  furthest  separated  would  consequently 
interposed  card  or  other  poor  conductor,  but  produce  the  highest  electric  excitement : 
intense  heat  is  developed  at  the  points  where         i.  Potasiinm.       6.  Lead.  lo.  Bfim, 
the  current  is  partially  obstructed.  K  however,         J-  5S«i««        i  vSSS^u         io  ^S°***°^* 

.,  1.        *       • V  J.1    ——ill^i*  J   -it.  «•  CMmlum,         8.  Bismatb.  ISl  Gold. 

the  number  of  pairs  be  greauy  multiphed,  the         4.  Tin.  9.  NUdMi.  is.  putinnm.   . 

electricity  then  approaches  the  character  of  that         &•  iron. 

generated  by  the  friction  machines.  When  a  fine  This  arrangement,  however,  is  not  constant  with 
wireof  a  poor  conducting  metal  is  used  to  form  a  all  fluids,  nor  always  with  the  same  fluid  at 
part  of  the  drcuit,  this  is  immediatelv  oxidized  different  degrees  of  conceutratioD.  or  at  differ- 
and  disappears  in  vapor.    If  the  break  is  closed  ent  temperatures.    A  number  of  pairs  being 
by  bringing  the  terminating  points  in  contact,  arranged  in  succession,  and  the  zinc  plate  of  one 
brilliant  ^arks  are  produced ;  and  if  points  of  being  connected  by  a  good  conductor  to  the 
coke  or  dense  charcoal,  such  as  that  made  from  copper  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  the  whole  mt^  be 
boxwood,  are  used  for  the  poles  or  electrodes  of  made  to  act  as  one  pair  with  increased  enecL 
the  cireaity  a  continuous  lignt  of  intense  brillian-  Enlarging  the  size  of  the  plates  also  increases 
cy  is  knitted,  even  if  the  poles  terminate  in  a  the  power.    Yolta's  arrangement  was  a  pile 
vRcanm,  and  to  some  extent  also  if  under  water,  of  disks  of  copper  and  zinc,  one  of  the  latter 
thus  evidencing  that  it  is  not  the  effect  of  combus-  being  placed  at  the  bottom,  upon  it  a  doth 
tion.  In  the  passage  of  the  current  through  most  moistened  with  some  acid  liquor,  separating  it 
oompouod  fluids  in  which  the  plates  are  immers-  from  the  copper  above,  on  which  rested  another 
ed,  dbe  fluid  is  deoomposed,  one  of  its  elements,  as  zinc  disk,  then  the  wet  cloth,  copper,  zinc,  and 
the  hydrogen,  appearing  at  the  negative,  and  the  so  on,  the  uppermost  disk  being  one  of  copper. 
<Kther,  as  the  oxygen,  at  the  positive  side ;  and  Two  wires,  one  from  each  extremity  of  the 
the  same  decomposition  is  effected  if^  instead  of  series,  meeting  together,  complete  the  circuit,  and 
ixumerung  the  plates  in  the  compound  fluid,  the  electrical  action  is  excited  throughout  the  whole 
conducting  wires  anywhere  on  the  circuit  are  series.    On  the  supposition  of  Siere  being  two 
each  made  to  terminate  in  it,  but  not  in  contact  currents,  the  electricity  developed  by  the  ohem- 
irith  each  other.  In  this  case,  however,  it  b  the  icid  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  lowest  zinc  plate 
wire  attached  to  the  copper  which  is  acted  upon ;  renders  this  poeiti  vely  excited,  and  the  proximate 
aod  that  attached  to  the  zinc  (now  the  negative  copper  negatively  so.    This,  in  actual  contact 
pole  because  it  receives  the  current),  which  gives  with  another  zinc  plate,  tends  to  impart  to  it 
off  the  hydrogen.  This  is  the  arrangement  used  directly  its  own  kiiid  of  electricity,  but  this  zinc 
for  eflecdng  decomposition,  and  the  interposed  disk  also,  being  itself  positively  excited,  trans- 
vessel in  whidi  the  compound  is  placed  is  caUed  mits  the  negative  electricity  to  the  next  copper 
the  decomposition  celL    It  is  in  reference  to  the  with  an  additional  charge  of  its  own  creatmg ; 
phenomena  which  take  place  in  this,  that  bodies  and  thus  the  negative  current  goes  on  accumu- 
are  diatinguished  as  either  electro-negative  or  latiog  toward  the  uppermost  copper  disk,  while 
electro-positive ;  or,  according  to  the  nomen-  the  positive  electricity  accumulates  in  the  same 
datnre  of  Ptot  Faraday,  as  anions  or  cations,  manner  in  the  other  direction  at  the  lowest  zinc. 
The  former  in  the  decomposition  tend  to  the  The  conducting  wires,  like  those  of  the  electrical 
ADode  or  positive  pole  of  tne  battery,  that  pro-  machine,  by  comiug  in  contact  restore  the  dis- 
ceeding  ftom  the  copper  plate,  and  the  latter  to  turbed  equilibrium,  one  electricity  neutralizing 
tbe  catliode  or  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  the  other.    This  original  arrangement  is  called 
(See  Cathode.)    Hydrogen,  the  alkalies,  and  the  voltaic  pile.    It  was  modified,  however,  by 
ths  znetak,  appearing  at  the  negative  pole  of  the  Y olta  himself  by  the  substitution  of  a  liquid  for 
Wteiy,  are  cations ;  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  ^e  moistened  cloth ;  and  the  plates  being  im- 
^^dCffIDe,  and  the  acids  generally,  tend  to  the  mersed  in  this  on  the  same  principle  of  their 
c^^r  pole,  and  are  called  anions.    But  ^is  arrangement  in  the  pile,  the  apparatus  is  called 
^^kffication  of  bodies  must  not  be  confounded  the  voltaic  or  galvanic  battery,  the  latter  name 
"vah  dkeir  division  into  positive  and  negative  having  reference  to  Galvani,  who  discovered 
*ih.  reference  to  their  action  when  applied  in  this  kind  of  electricity,  though  he  knew  nothing 
^  battery  to  excite  the  dectric  current.    Zinc  of  this  mode  of  developing  it. — ^It  has  been-  al- 
TOi..  vn.— 6 
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ready  stated  that  by  increasing  the  nnmber  or  be  extended  only  to  short  distanoea,  and  then 
size  of  the  plates  the  electrical  effects  are  ang-  throngh  the  best  conductors;  but  if  the  carrent 
mented.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  how-  be  interropted  by  the  interposition  of  fine  wire 
ever,  which  of  these  modes  is  adopted.    It  is  of  poor  conducting  matenal,  as  iron,  steel,  or 
fonnd  that  increasing  the  area  of  a  smgro  pair  of  platinnm,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heit  is  de- 
plates  adds  to  the  capacity  of  generatingheat  even  yeloped.  A  remarkable  battery  of  this  descrip- 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  in  the  surface  tion  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia, 
of  the  plates,  and  at  the  same  time  magneto^ec-  with  which  he  fused  a  number  of  substances 
tricity  is  more  thoroughly  developed ;  but  the  in-  before  regarded  as  infusible,  indudins  charcoal ; 
tensity  ofthe  electrical  force  is  not  sensibly  affect-  platinum  he  described  as  running  like  water 
ed,  nor  its  power  of  producing  chemical  changes  under  its  action.    For  convenience  of  room  the 
in  bodies  introduced  into  the  circuit,  which  is  a  plates  were  arranged  in  coils,  the  zinc  and  cop- 
property  belonging  to  that  condition  expressed  per  being  separated  by  a  space  of  only  i  of  an 
by  the  term  intensity,  and  not  to  the  otner,  de-  inch.    Irom  its  power  of  producing  heat  he 
pendent,  it  is  supposed,  on  quantity.  But  if  the  called  this  form  of  battery  a  calorimotor.    Simi- 
size  of  each  pair  of  plates  continue  the  same,  lar  batteries  have  since  been  made  with  an  ex- 
and  their  number  be  increased,  the  electricity  posed  area  of  400  square  feet.   By  connecting  a 
developed  is  more  of  the  nature  of  that  gen-  number  of  distinct  sheets  of  the  same  metal  to- 
erated  by  the  electrical  machine,  which  is  dis-  gether  by  a  good  conductor,  the  effect  is  pro- 
tingnished  by  its  character  of  intensity,  as  is  duced  of  one  large  sheet.  Heat  is  also  developed 
manifested  in  its  power  of  giving  shocks,  and  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  acid,  at  least  up 
of  passing  to  some  extent  through  imperfect  to  a  certain  point.    The  chemical  action  then 
conductors.    It  is  this  form  of  battery  which  is  goes  on  witn  greater  rapidity,  and  a  propor- 
employed  to  effect  chemical  decompositions,  tionate  quantity  of  electricity  is  set  free.    The 
That  used  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  the  experi-  deficiency  of  this  kind  of  electricity  in  intensity 
ments  which  resulted  in  his  discoveries  of  the  renders  it  necessair,  when  the  effect  is  to  be 
metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  con-  transmitted  a  considerable  distance,  as  for  firing 
sisted  of  2,000  pairs  of  plates,  with  areas  ex-  charges  under  water,  or  igniting  several  charges 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  acids  amounting  to  at  once  in  blasting  rocks,  to  add«  second  Mt- 
128,000  square  inches.     Various  modes  are  tery  or  to  increase  the  number  of  the  pairs  of 
adopted  for  arranging  these  plates,  but  the  prin-  plates.    The  best  conducting  material  shoidd 
ciple  is  the  same  m  all.    The  copper  and  zinc  be  used,  and  this  in  a  wire  of  large  size.     Tho 
plates  of  each  pair  are  to  be  brought  in  contact  metals  vary  greatly  in  their  capacity  of  oon- 
directly  or  throughthemedixmiof  aslipof  met-  ducting  t^e  electric  current.    Their  propor- 
al,  while  the  communication  between  the  zinc  tional  vfdue  in  this  respect  is  representea  in 
and  copper  of  adjoining  pairs  is  through  the  the  numbers  respectively  accompanying  thoso 
acid  liquor  in  which  they  are  immersed.    The  named  below : 

arrangement  may  consist,  as  in  the  trough  bat-         stirer,  copper,  each.. 190 1  Iron,  platinum,  each. .M 
tery,  of  a  number  of  cells  formed  by  partitions,         goW w  Tin.. » 

which  neither  the  acid  nor  the  electric  current  * ^  ^*^ 

can  traverse,  a  copper  plate  being  opposed  to  a  The  place  for  brass  is  between  copper  and 
zinc  plate  in  each  cell,  and  the  communication  gold.    In  the  article  Bulbtino  is  a  deacrip- 
being  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  through  tion  of  a  cheap  battery  used  in  Scotland,  by 
the  fluid.    The  copper  is  connected  by  a  slip  which  discharges  have  been  produced  at  a  disH 
of  metal  passing  over  the  partition  with  a  tance  of  600  feet.    A  second  battery  added 
zinc  plate  in  the  next  cell;  opposed  to  which  would  carry  the  effect  still  further.    Cast  iron 
is  another  copper  plate,  and  so  on.    The  last  is  substituted  in  this  for  the  copper  plate,  be- 
copper  communicates  wiUi  the  first  zinc  by  a  ing  found  more  efficacious  for  generating  elcc- 
wire  outside  of  the  whole,  thus  completing  the  tricity  in  quantity  than  either  copper  or  silver. 
circuit.    Or,  instead  of  a  trough  divided  into  The  effect  of  the  intense  heat  is  beautifully  ex- 
cells,  a  nnmber  of  glaaa  tumblers  may  be  ar-  hibited  by  a  number  of  interesting  experiments, 
ranged  in  succession,  each  holding  a  zinc  and  a  which  should  be  performed  in  a  dark  room. 
copper  plate,  which  are  connected  by  strips  of  When  one  wire  of  the  battery  is  made  to  ter- 
metal  with  their  opposite  plates  in  a^joininff  minate  along  the  edge  of  a  metallic  coil^  and  tJio 
tumblers.    This  was  the  arrangement  adopted  opposite  edge  of  this  is  laid  upon  a  metallic  s:or* 
by  Volta.  In  Cruikshank*s  form  of  the  battery,  face  which  is  connected  witn  the  other  wire, 
the  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  applied  one  upon  the  leaf  of  metal  is  inflamed,  and  bums  wit.!!  & 
the  other  and  soldered  together,  and  thus  in-  characteristic  light  and  color,  silver  givinft  out 
scrted  as  partitions  in  the  trough,  theidnc  plates  a  bright  green,  and  ^Id  a  whitish  lirfiU  If  oii«» 
all  facing  one  way  and  the  copper  the  other,  wire  is  made  to  terminate  in  a  file  and  the  otLier 
The  cells  thus  made  being  then  partially  filled  in  a  steel  point,  and  the  point  is  drairn  ovcrr 
withdiluteacid,thearrangementisseentobethe  the  file,  bnlliant  sparks  are  emitted  liko  tHos<? 
same  as  that  of  the  voltaic  pile.    Batteries  con-  struck  by  the  hammer  of  the  blacksmith  fr^>zii 
structed  with  a  few  plates  of  great  size  develop  a  mass  of  heated  iron. — Dr.  Wollaston  effecrto«l 
avast  amount  of  electricity,  but  in  a  current  of  an  important  improvement  in  the  batterer   tr 
feeble  intensity,    jlieir  action  can  consequently  1815,  by  causing  each  face  of  the  zino  to  be  ox»- 
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poeed  to  one  of  eopper.  The  plate  of  the  latter  battery  may  be  kept  in  aotion  for  days  together, 
metal  waa  bent  round  in  the  form  of  the  letter  For  this  reason  it  is  called  the  ^  constant  bat- 
U,  and  from  the  upper  edge  of  one  aide  an  ear  tery."    Its  effect  is  increased  by  adding  several 
projected  at  right  angles^  by  which  it  could  be  pairs,  and  connecting  them  on  the  principle 
fospeoded  to  a  cross  i>ar  of  baked  wood.    The  adopted  in  other  batteries.    Grovels  battery  is 
screw  bolt  which  fastened  it  to  the  wood  also  constructed  on  the  principle  of  DanielPs,  but  is 
went  through  a  similar  ear  projecting  in  the  op^  made  much  more  compact  by  the  use  of  plati- 
posite  direction  firom*ihe  jcmc  plate  of  the  next  num  instead  of  copper.  A  strip  of  this  is  placed 
p«r,  the  copper  ear  lying  between  the  wood  in  the  porous  cell^  which  in  this  case  is  of  un- 
aad  the  zinc  ear,  and  both  being  brought  into  ^[lUDed  porcelain,  and  contains  strong  nitric  acid, 
dose  contact  by  tightening  the  nut  on  the  up-  The  zinc,  in  the  form  of  an  open  cylinder  with 
per  sur&oe  of  the  har^    The  zino  plates  lie  each  a  longitudinal  edit  from  top  to  bottom  for  admit- 
within  one  of  bent  ^por,  but  without  touch-  ting  the  free  circulation  of  the  acid  through  it, 
ing  it  in  any  part^    Their  contact  is  sometimes  is  placed  outside  of  and  around  the  porous  cell 
^uardedagunstbyinsertingstripsof  baked  wood  in  a  glass  tumbler  or  similar  vessel,  partially 
between  tiie  two  metals.    As  by  this  arrange-  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  10  parts 
ment  partidea  of  zinc  aa  they  fell  were  caught  of  water.    The  poles  aro  thus  seen  to  be  re* 
in  the  bend  and  retarded  the  action  of  the  bat-  versed  from  the  arrangement  of  Daniell's.    This 
tery,  thelbnn  was  afterward  improved  by  invert-  battery  b  remarkable  for  its  intensity  or  power 
ing  the  copper  plate  and  cutting  out  a  portion  of  of  current,  but  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
the  top,  80  aa  to  admit  the  bar  forming  the  ear  the  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  generated  by  the  re- 
of  the  me  plate.    The  slip  of  copper  cut  out  action  of  the  hydrogen  upon  the  nitric  acid,  the 
was  also  bent  to  one  side,  to  take  tne  place  of  gas  developed  at  the  zinc  penetrating  the  porous 
the  oof^ier  ear  of  the  former  arrangement,  and  cell  in  its  progress  towara  the  negative  plate. 
connect  with  the  next  zinc  plate.    There  were,  Bunsen^s  cattery  differs  from  Grovels  in  the 
however,  still  other  defects  of  serious  conse-  substitution  of  a  cylinder  of  a  dense  form  of 
quence  attending  the  operation  of  the  battery  carbon  for  the  platinum.    The  coke  which  ad- 
in  aU  these  forms.    The  surfsee  of  the  copper  heres  to  gas  retorts  answers  an  excellent  pur- 
was  diminished  by  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  pose.    The  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  may  be 
which  collected  and  adhered  to  it.    The  capa*  given  to  the  coke  by  preparing  it  from  pounded 
city  of  the  water  to  take  up  the  sulphate  of  zmc  ooaL  and  it  may  then  oe  used  for  the  porous  cell 
diminished  with  the  quantity  dissolved,  and  the  by  filling  it  with  nitric  acid  and  sand.    Outside 
ehemical  action  thus  oonstantiy  grew  weaker,  of  it  the  zinc  cylinder  is  placed  in  dilute  snl- 
The  action  of  the  copper  was  also  lessened  by  the  phurio  acid.    The  coke  is  improved  by  soaking 
collection  of  a  film  of  black  oxide  and  of  other  it  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar  and  calcining 
imporitiea,  and  by  the  reduction  to  a  metallic  it  a  second  time.  Smee^s  battery,  like  the  trough 
state  of  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  lat-  battery,  employs  but  one  fluid.    Its  peculiarity 
tEir  causing  local  and  contrary  currents  of  electri-  origboally  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  negative  plate 
city.  These  defects  were  corrected  in  the  battery  witii  a  roagh  sur&oe,  this  having  the  property 
of  Prat  Daniel],  of  which  an  account  was  publish-  of  shedding  the  hydrogen  bubbles  as  fast  as  they 
ed  in  1836.  The  zino  in  this  was  separated  from  form.    The  metal  employed  was  silver  coated 
the  copper  by  being  suspended  in  a  porous  cell,  with  platinum  deposited  upon  it  in  a  pulverulent 
wioeh  contained  the  diluted  acid ;  and  this  po-  form.    Platinum  foil  is  sometimes  used  instead 
roios  oeQ  was  placed  in  an  outer  vessel  of  cylin-  of  diver,  and  the  name  is  retuned  with  tiie 
drieal  form  made  of  copper,  which  acted  as  the  method  of  arranging  the  plates.    A  strip  of  the 
negative  plate,  and  centred  a  solution  of  sul-  platinum  is  suspended  witii  two  zinc  plates,  one 
phate  of  copper  with  an  addition  of  about  -^  of  on  each  side  of  it,  from  a  wooden  bar  extended 
solphnric  aoid  in  exoess.    The  zino  was  a  cylin-  across  the  top  of  a  tumbler  or  similar  vesseL 
drical  rod,  and  the  cell  originally  used  was  the  The  plates  are  kept  very  dose  to  each  other  and 
gnUet  of  an  oz.   In  this  arrangement  the  animal  exaoUy  parallel.    The  two  zinc  plates  are  con- 
membrane  admita  the  passage  of  the  electric  nected  together  by  a  clamp  passing  over  the 
enrreot,  but  checks  that  of  the  sulphate  of  zina  wooden  bar,  and  the  conductor  from  the  plati- 
Tbe  hydrogen,  toa  no  longer  collects  upon  the  num  plate  passes  throagh  the  top  of  the  bar. 
copper,  but  ^nos  itself  in  decomposing  the  By  keeping  the  plates  in  close  proximity  the 
ffolphate  of  this  metal,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  electric  current  is  rapidly  excited,  but  it  is  ne- 
of  the  oiide,  and  setting  the  copper  free.    The  cessary  to  prevent  the  platinum  foU  from  being 
nlphuric  acid  eliminated  at  the  same  time  pene-  brought  into  connection  with  either  zino  plate 
trates  to  the  zino,  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  as  may  happen 
ndxture  in  the  porous  celL    The  copper  result-  from  the  accumulation  of  hydrogen  bubbles 
log  fkvm  the  decomposition  of  the  salt,  of  the  upon  it,  or  from  its  being  drawn  by  any  other 
swtal  is  found  to  cohere  upon  the  surface  of  the  cause  to  one  side.  This  may  be  effected  by  glass 
ne^txve  plate;  and  this  is  the  principle  upon  beads  attached  to  its  lower  edge,  or  by  its  being 
mA  the  art  of  electro-metallurgy  is  based,  kept  in  place  by  a  weight  or  other  means. 
&r  keeping  up  a  supply  of  crystals  of  sulphate  In  all  these  arrangements  it  is  found  that  the 
Of  copper  where  they  can  be  dissolved  as  re-  consumption  of  the  dnc  may  be  greatly  re- 
T^ired  ia  the  upper  part  of  the  solution,  the  duoed  by  the  application  of  mercury  to  its  sur^ 
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ftce,  80  aa  to  form  an  amalgam  over  both  faces,  polished  face  of  the  next  plate.    Ihe  interposed 
The  metal  is  not  then  subject  to  dissolve  in  the  air  serves  as  the  moist  conductor,  and  electrid^ 
diluted  acid  when  the  cironit  is  not  complete ;  is  developed  sensiblj  with  the  nse  of  60  to  80 
bnt  whenever  the  action  of  the  batteiy  is  re-  plateiL  the  polished  face  acting  as  the  positive 
qnired,  and  the  oonomunication  is  formed  be-  and  tne  rough  as  the  negative  element    Al- 
tween  the  plates,  the  zinc  is  attacked  by  the  add  though  two  metals  are  usuaily  employed  for  gen- 
the  same  as  if  no  application  of  mercury  had  erating  voltaic  electricity,  one  alone  may  an- 
been  made  to  its  surface.    The  zino  is  amalga-  swer,  provided  that  different  portions  of  it 
mated  by  rubbing  it  with  mercury  after  it  has  are  in  conditions  to  be  differently  acted  on 
been  cleaned  with  dUuted  sulphuric  add.    It  is  by  the  acid.    The  electrical  exdtement  is  pro- 
recommended  by  some  to  mix  the  diluted  acid  duced  with  a  single  plate  formed  in  part  of 
and  mercury  together  in  a  vial,  and  then  apply  cast  and  in  nart  of  roiled  zinc;  or  if  one  por- 
the  mixture. — The  presence  of  a  fluid  is  not  es-  tion  of  a  plate  of  copper  or  of  zino  is  oor- 
sential  to  produce  voltaic  electricity.    What  is  roded  and  the  other  is  dean,  a  current  is  pro- 
called  the  electric  column  or  dry  pile,  first  made  duced,  the  surfiice  most  readily  acted  on  being 
by  Behrens  in  1806,  and  improved  and  brought  the  generating  plate.    Prof.  Faraday  also  shows 
into  notice  by  De  Luc  in  1810,  is  constructed  of  that  a  plate  presenting  a  uniform  surface  may 
disks  of  zinc,  copper,  and  gilt  paper,  called  be  made  to  aevelop  dectrical  excitement  when 
Dutch  paper ;  it  may  be  less  than  an  inch  in  diflferent  pNortions  of  it  are  exposed  to  the  action 
diameter.    With  a  column  of  many  hundred  of  two  fluids  which  difTerenUy  affect  it    Thus 
groups  piled  upon  one  another  a  vibration  of  a  an  electric  current  is  produced  when  a  nlate  of 
brass  ball  suspended  by  a  silk  thread  has  been  zinc,  iron,  or  copper  is  put  into  a  vessel  which 
continued  between  two  bells  insulated  and  con*  has  been  partially  fillea  with  a  strong  solution 
nected  one  with  each  pole  of  the  colunm  so  as  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  upon  this  a  layer  of 
to  keep  a  continual  ringing  for  nearly  6  months,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  been  carefully  added. 
De  Luc  caused  a  pendulum  thus  to  vibrate  with-  Hie  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution  will  be  do- 
out  stopping  for  more  than  2  years.    "With  an  oomnosed,  and  metaUio  copper  will  be  predpi- 
apparatus  of  20,000  groups  of^^  silver,  zinc,  and  tatea  upon  the  portion  of  tne  plate  in  contact 
double  disks  of  writing  paper,  Mr.  Singer  ob-  with  it — ^The  presence  of  a  current  of  voltaio 
tained  minute  bright  sparks,  and  charged  a  Ley-  electricity  is  indicated  by  instruments  called 
den  Jar  in  10  minutes  with  suflSdent  dectridty  galvanosoopes  or  galvanometersi  the  principle 
to  cause  a  disagreeable  shock,  to  perforate  thick  of  which  is  the  t^dency  of  a  magnetic  needle 
drawing  paper,  and  to  fuse  one  hich  c^  plati-  to  turn  from  its  north  and  south  direction  when 
num  wire  j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    The  the  electric  current  is  sent  throueh  a  copper 
ouality  of  the  electricity  was  wholly  that  of  wire,  which  passes  over  and  under  &e  needle  in 
the  machine,  and  not  that  ordinarily  developed  one  or  a  number  of  turns.    (See  Electbo-M^o- 
by  the  pile.    In  1812  Pf  of.  Zamboni  of  Verona  xnmsM.)  The  more  numerous  the  turns,  provid- 
produced  a  modified  form  of  thb  pile,  usinff  ed  the  wire  is  of  dze  proportional  to  the  quantity 
2,000  disks  of  silver  paper.     Each  unooated  of  electridty,  the  more  sensibly  is  the  needle  af- 
side  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  black  oxide  of  footed ;  and  m  order  that  the  wire  may  be  com* 
manganese  and  honey.    The  outmde  of  the  pactly  arranged,  so  as  not  to  transmit  the  ourrent 
column  was  coated  with  shell  lac,  and  the  through  its  side  to  the  a^oining  layers^  it  is  in* 
whole  was  enclosed  in  a  hollow  brass  cylinder,  snlatea  by  bdng  wound  around  with  silk.    The 
Between  two  of  these  columns  a  balanced  nee-  needle  deviates  to  one  or  tiie  other  side  accord- 
die  was  found  to  vibrate  continuously ;  and  at-  ing  to  the  direction  in  which  -the  current  is 
tempts  were  made  in  Germany  and  England  to  transmitted,  or  according  to  which  end  of  tbo 
apply  this  as  a  motive  power  for  clocks  and  wire  is  connected  with  the  podtive  or  n^aUvo 
watches,  but  the  movement  was  found  to  be  pole  of  the  battery.    By  connecting  a  gradnated 
too  irregular  to  admit  of  this  application.    De  drde  with  the  needle,  the  amount  of  deviation 
la  Rive  recommends  as  a  lasting  form  of  this  may  be  made  to  measure  the  power  of  the  eleo* 
apparatus  disks  of  Dutch  gold  and  of  Dutch  trie  current,  and  the  instrument  Is  then  a  nl- 
silver  paper  stuck  toother  back  to  back,  and  vanometer.     Prof.   Faraday   applied  another 
arranged  so  that  a  silver  face  lies  upon  each  principle  to  the  measurement  of  the  deotricity 
gold  face,  the  paper  separating  the  metallic  ny  ascertdnins  the  quanti^  of  water  deooxn* 
faces  of  each  pair.    A  very  fine  silk  cord  im-  posed  by  the  dectric  current    This  he  did  l>w 

Sregnated  with  varnish  serves  to  secure  tiie  measuring  tJie  hydrogen  and  oxygen  evolved, 

isks  together,  and  the  column  is  placed  in  a  which  he  collected  in  a  graduated  glass  tnl>e, 

tube  of  varnished  riass  and  suppmted  between  used  as  a  bdl  glass  for  collecting  gases.     Tlio 

rods  of  the  same.    The  lowermost  didc  is  placed  wires  of  the  battery  ending  in  two  platinnizi 

upon  a  metallic  surface,  and  a  metallic  screen  dectrodes  were  introduced  through  the  opposite 

terminating  in  a  ball  is  made  to  press  upon  the  sides  of  the  tube  near  the  bottom,  and  broo^lit 

uppermost    Disks  of  zinc  done,  one  dde  pol-  nearly  in  contact    The  tube,  fillea  with  water, 

isned  and  the  other  rough,  dso  make  a  voltdo  or  water  addulated  with  sulphuric  add.  was  in- 

pile,  similar  faces  bdng  presented  the  same  way,  verted  over  a  receptade  of  the  same  fluid,  and 

and  separated  as  they  are  arranged  in  a  trough  as  the  gases  collected  in  the  upper  part  the  liq- 

only  about  ^^  of  an  inch  fh>m  the  oppodng  nid  was  displaced.    The  surface  of  this  ahould 
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not  be  allowed  to  descend  below  the  ends  of  the  maDifested  by  various  electrical   phenomena, 
wires^  as  the  beat  then  developed  might  cause  The  second  hypothesis  supposes  that  all  the  eleo- 
•n  explosion  of  the  gasea.    This  apparatus  was  trical  phenomena  are  prodaced  by  the  distarb- 
named  by  Prol  Faradiiy  a  voltameter.    It  has  ance  of  one  highly  elastic  flaid,  which  pervades 
been  modified  by  using  two  tubes  set  in  a  large  the  earth  and  all  material  bodies,  and  which 
cork  ode  by  ade,  and  opening  below  into  the  is  able  to  move  with  various  deg^es  of  facil- 
vessel  containing  the  fluid.  The  wires  are  made  ity  or  not  at  all  through  the  pores  of  sub- 
to  terminate  near  each  other,  one  under  the  stances  of  difierent   kinds  of  gross  matter, 
mouth  of  each  tube.    Into  the  tube  over  the  which  are  hence  considered  either  conductors 
poative  wire  oxygen  only  is  evolved,  while  the  or  non-conductors  ;   that  the  atoms  of  this 
othtf  receives  only  hydrogen  in  quantity  double  fluid  repel  each  other  with  a  force  varying 
that  of  the  oxygen.  Other  forms  of  voltameters  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  that  the 
have  ako  been  devised,  the  principle  of  which  atoms  of  the  same  fluid  attract  the  atoms  of 
was  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  heat  gross  matter,  or  some  ingredients  in  it,  with  a 
devdoped.    This  was  estimated  by  its  effect  in  force  varying  in   accordance  with  the  same 
caumng  the  elongation  of  a  wire  of  platinum,  or  law ;  that  the  atoms  of  gross  matter  devoid  of 
la  csoaing  narrow  slips  of  metal  laid  up  together  electricity  tend  to  repel  each  other  with  a  force 
to  twirt  still  more  or  to  unt^t  by  Uieir  un-  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.    When 
equsl  expansion  or  contraction.  any  body  has  so  much  electricity  combined  with 
ZLEGTB0-MA6NETISM    and    Maonsto-  it  that  the  self-repulsion  of  its  atoms  is  just 
Slxotbicitt  are   branches  of  science  which  balanced  by  the  attraction  of  the  same  atoms 
treat  of  the  phenomena  belonging  to' both  elec-  for  the  unsaturated  matter,  then  the  body  is 
trioity  mA  magnetism.    In  our  article  on  elec-  said  to  be  in  its  natural  state.    So  long  there- 
tricity  we  have  given  an  exposition  of  the  facts  fore  as  all  portions  of  space  contain  their  natn- 
of  this  branch  of  science,  independent  of  any  ral  share  of  the  fluid,  no  electrical  phenomena 
hypothesis  as  to  the  causes  of  the  phenomena;  are  exhibited;  but  i^  by  means  of  friction, 
bat  our  account  would  be  incomplete,  and  it  chemical  action,  heat,  and  other  agencies,  to- 
woold  be  ahnost  impossible  to  present  a  proper  gether  with  the  interposition  of  partial  or  non- 
view  of  the  branches  above  mentioned  in  the  conducting  substances,  the  electricity  is  aocumu- 
i^noe  to  which  we  are  limited,  were  we  not  to  lated  in  one  portion  of  space,  and  rendered  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  generalizations  which  the  same  amount  deflcient  In  another,  then  two 
have  been  invented  to  explain  tiie  phenomena,  classes  of  phenomena  are  manifested*:  1,  those 
and  to  express  the  laws  of  Uieir  mutual  connec-  called  statical,  such  as  induction  and  the  conse- 
tion  and  dependence.  It  must  be  recollected  Uiat  ouent  attraction  and  repulsion  of  light  bodies, 
science  does  not  consist  in  an  accumulation  of  due  merely  to  the  accumulation  or  deficiency  of 
£ictB,  bat  in  a  knowledge  of  principles,  and  it  is  the  fluid ;  2,  dynamical,  or  those  whiclx  arise 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  full  comprehension  of.  from  the  transfer  of  the  fluid  from  the  place 
these  principles  without  expressing  them  by  where  it  is  redundant  to  that  where  it  is  in 
means  of  some  hypothesis  from  whicn  logic^  deficiency.  Our  countryman^  Franklin,  is  justly 
deductions  can  be  made,  which  will  enable  us  at  celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in  science,  but 
any  time,  independently  of  mere  memory,  to  his  claims  to  philosophic  genius  rest  particu- 
6sy  what  result  will  be  produced  when  the  larly  upon  his  conception  of  this  theory^  of 
ooiiiditions  are  known,  or  in  other  words,  which  electricity,  which  bears  his  name,  and  which, 
will  Dot  only  present  to  us  the  relations  of  with  slight  modifications  and  additions,  is  still 
known  phenomena,  but  enable  tis  also  to  pre-  sufficient  to  express  the  connection  and  relation 
diet  the  occurrence  of  those  which  have  not  of  the  multiplicity  of  facts  which  have  been  dis- 
beaa  observed.     Without  hypotheses  of  this  covered  since  his  day.  However  different  the  two 
kind  no  extended  and  definite  progress  can  be  theories  at  first  sight  may  appear,  their  math- 
made  in  science.    It  should,  however,  always  ematical  expression  and  the  deductions  from 
he  borne  in  mind  that  ^ey  are  the  provisional  them  do  not  differ,  provided  that  we  adopt  the 
expreasions  of  the  generalizations  of  our  know-  modification  of  the  latter  proposed  by  iBpinus 
lei^  at  a  given  tune,  and  that  we  must  hold  and  Cavendish,  that  matter  devoid  of  electricity 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  modify  or  even  abandon  repels  matter;  an  assumption  not  inconsistent 
them,  when  we  meet  with  £ftcts  with  which  they  with  the  attraction  of  gravitation  and  chemical 
are  decidedly  inconsktent.  Two  hypotheses  have  action,  since  we  may  refer  even  these  to  the  same 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  cause.  The  theory  of  Du  Fay  was  generally  adopt- 
dectrieity :  one,  that  of  Du  Fay,  imown  by  the  ed  by  Glennan  and  French  savants,  because  it  was 
name  of  the  theory  of  two  fluids,  and  the  other  first  discussed  by  them  in  a  mathematical  form, 
bjtiiatof  the  Franklinian,  of  one  fluid.  Accord-  The  theory  of  Franklin  was  afterward  devel- 
ing  to  the  first,  aU  bodies  are  pervaded  by  two  oped  mathematically^  and  with  the  modiflca- 
wticflmda,  the  atoms  of  each  repelling  those  of  tions  we  have  mentioned,  is,  we  think,  more 
the  same  kind  and  attracting  those  of  the  oppo-  readily  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  present 
nte  kind.     When  the  two  fluids  are  together  in  state  of  the  science  than  the  other.    It  follows 
«qual  quantities  in  the  same  body,  they  neutralize  from  the  theory  of  Franklin  that  if  elbctricity 
tach  other;  but  when  separated  by  friction  or  be  communicated  to  a  sphere  of  conducting 
o&cr  means,  their  attractions  and  repulsions  are  matter,  all  the  fluid  will  be  found  at  the  sur- 
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face,  l>ecaxi3e  eacb  atom  repels  the  other,  and  war  by  the  induction  o«  a  powerful  magnet, 
the  state  of  equilibrium  will  be  that  of  an  and  afterward  break  the  bar  into  two  pieeca, 
equal  distribution  at  the  circumference ;  the  each  half  will  exhibit  a  north  and  south  pole 
atoms  are  prevented  from  flying  into  space  bj  of  equal  Intensify ;  and  if  we  continue  to  break 
the  non-conducting  medium  of  air  in  which  the  each  piece  into  two  others,  however  far  the  di- 
globe  exists.    In  like  manner  it  follows  from  vision  may  be  continued,  the  same  result  will 
an  application  of  the  law  of  attraction  inversely  be  produced,  namely,  a  pole  at  each  end  of  each 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  that  when  a  body  piece  and  a  neutral  point  in  the  middle.    From 
has  less  than  its  natural  share  of  electricity  the  this  experiment  we  infer  that  the  polarity  of 
deficiency  must  exist  at  the  surface.  In  charged  magnetism  results  from  the  development  of  the 
conductors  of  elongated  forms,  the  distribution  magnetic  power  in  each  atom  of  the  mass; 
of  the  fluid  will  be  greater  at  the  two  extremi-  whUe  if  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  an 
ties.    The  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar  are  electrical  conductor,  that  is,  if  it  be  separated 
readily  deduced,  and  aU  the  facts  connected  into  two  parts  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
with  it  may  be  anticipated  even  with  numerical  excited  body,  each  half  will  exhibit  a  charge 
exactness,  by  the  application  of  this  tiheory.  of  only  one  kind  of  electricity.    By  consider- 
When  a  redundancy  of  electricity  is  thrown  on  ing  therefore  that  electrical  conduction  pro- 
one  side  of  a  pane  of  glass,  the  repulsion  acting  duced  by  a  bodi^  transfer  of  the  fluid  from  one 
through  the  glass  will  drive  oflT  a  portion  of  the  end  of  the  conductor  to  the  other,  and  limiting 
natural  electricity  on  the  other  side,  the  un-  the  disturbance  in  magnetism  to  the  particles 
saturated  matter  of  which  will  attract  the  free  of  gross  matter,  a  mathematical  expression  of 
electricity  thrown  on  the  first  side  and  thus  most  of  thd  phenomena  known  previous  to  the 
neutralize  its  repulsive  energy;  and  in  this  way  discovery  of  Oersted  was  obtained.    Still  elec- 
an  immense  amount  of  electricity  can  be  ac-  tricity  and  magnetism  were  so  dissimilar  ia 
cumulated  in  a  small  space.    When  the  two  someparticularsthattheycontinued  to  be  stud- 
surfaces  are  Joined  by  a  conducting  circuit  a  led  as  distinct  branches  of  science.  The  fact  had 
discharge  takes  place  with  great  intensity,  be-  long  been  noticed  that  discharges  of  lightning 
cause  the  fluid  on  the  charged  side  is  impelled  frequently  gave  polarity  to  bars  of  steel,  and  in 
through  the  circuit  by  the  repulsion  of  its  own  som^  cases  reversed  the  mariner^s  compass.  A 
atoms,  and  because  it  is  attracted  to  the  other  series  of  experiments  to  imitate  these  effects  were 
side  by  the  unsaturated  matter.    If  an  insu-  made  by  Franklin  and  others  by  passing  shocks 
lated  conductor  in  the  form  of  a  long  cylinder  through  darning  needles.    The  results  were  un- 
with  round  ends  be  brought  near  a  charged  satisfactory^  since  the  needle  was  sometimes 
conductor,  but  not  within  striking  distance,  magnetized  in  one  direction  aDd  sometimes  in 
the  natural  electricity  of  the  former  will  be  the  other,  and  frequently  not  at  all,  without  anr 
repelled  to  the  further  end ;  the  end  nearer  the  apparent  change  in  the  conditions.     Indeed, 
charged  body  will  be  in  a  state  of  deficiency  of  ordinary  electricity  was  not  favorable  to  the 
electricity  or  negatively  electrified,  while  the  study  of  the- connection  of  electricity  and  mag- 
further  end  will  be  in  a  state  of  redundancy  or  netism,  since  the  phenomena  which  belong  to 
positively  electrified.    Between  the  two  ends  both  are  exhibited  during  the  continuance  of  an 
there  will  be  a  point  which  will  be  neutral  or  electrical  current;  and  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
in  its  natural  state.    The  intensity  of  this  ac-  charge  of  a  Leyden  Jar  the  transfer  is  so  instan- 
tion  diminishes  rapidly  with  the  distance,  par-  taneous  tbat  we  are  only  able  to  study  effects 
ticularly  in  the  case  where  the  cylindrical  con-  which  have  taken  place,  without  being  able  to 
duotor  is  short  and  the  excited  body  is  small ;  make  any  observations  as  to  the  manner  in 
but  in  the  case  of  atmospherical  electricity,  in  which  these  results  have  been  produced.    This 
which  the  charge  is  on  the  surface  of  a  large  was  the  condition  of  the  science  up  to  the  winter 
cloud,  the  inductive  action  takes  place  through  of  1819->^20,  when  Prof.  Oersted  of  Copenhagen 
several  miles  of  intervening  space.  An  attempt  put  a  new  interrogation  to  nature  by  asking 
was  made  by  ^pinus,  Poisson,  and  others,  to  what  would  take  place  in  regard  to  a  magnetic 
apply  the  same  hypothesis  to  the  phenomena  needle  when  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery 
of  magnetism.    Between  these  and  those  of  were  Joined  together  by  a  conducting  wire.  He 
electricity  a  striking  analogy  was  observed,  found  that  when  the  wire  was  brought  parallel 
For  example,  bodies  which  are  dissimilarly  to  and  near  the  needle,  the  latter  tended  to 
electrified  attract  each  other ;  those  which  are  turn  at  right  angles  to  the  former.    Iliis  was  a 
umilarly  electrified  repel  each  other.    In  like  new  result,  unlike  any  phenomenon  before  dis- 
manner,  two  similar  poles  of  a  magnet  repel,  covered.    Previous  to  this,  the  ooDnection  be- 
and  two  dissimilar  poles  attraet  each  other,  tween  electricity  and  magnetism  had  been  sought 
Again,  if  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  be  brought  in  the  anidogy  of  the  polarity  of  the  two  ends 
near  an  unmagnetized  bar  of  soft  iron,  the  near  of  a  magnetic  bar  and  the  two  extremities  of  a 
end  exhibits  southern  polarity  and  the  further  galvanic  battery^  both  of  which  exhibited  polar- 
end  northern  polarity,  apparently  similar  to  ity.    An  account  of  this  remarkable  discoveir 
the  result  of  the  action  in  the  example  we  have  was  published  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 

i'nst  giV%n  of  electrical  induction.    There  is  and  everywhere  excited  the  interest  of  men  of 

owover  this  remarkable  difference,  that  if  we  science.  It  was  repeated  in  Englimd,  France,  and 

magnetize  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  in  the  same  Germany.    The  additional  fact  vaa  disoovered 
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bj  Ango  in  Franco  and  Davy  in  England,  that  right  angles  to  the  length  of  tho  cylinder  onop- 
the  vire  joining  the  two  poles  of  a  gafvanio  bat-  posite  sides.    If  this  cylinder,  the  several  spires 
tex7  while  the  latter  was  in  action  was  capable  of  which  will  represent  the  pieces  of  moner, 
of  imparting  magnetism  to  iron  filings;  bnt  the  be  supported  horizontally,  so  as  to  turn  freely 
person  who  seized  on  the  phenomenon  with  the  as  a  magnetic  needle  moves  on  its  pivot,  it  wiu 
greatest  avidity,  and  who  m  the  course  of  a  few  take  a  north  and  south  ]>08ition  when  a  power- 
XDoatha  developed  the  whole  subject  to  such' an  ful  current  of  galvanism  is  transmitted  through 
extent  as  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a  new  the  wire.    Kay,  more,  another  cylinder  formed 
scieDce,  was  Amp^e,  of  the  French  academy,  of  like  spires  through  which  a  current  of  gal- 
He  discovered  an  additional  fact  which  gave  a  vanism  is  passing  will  act  upon  the  first  precisely 
key  to  all  that  had  previously  been  found  by  his  as  a  magnet  would  act  upon  another  magnet, 
contemporaries,  namely,  that  two  parallel  wires  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  galvanic  current  is  pass- 
transmitting  currents  of  electricity  in  the  same  ing  through  this  helix  or  spiral,  it  exhibits  all 
direction  attract  each  other,  whUe  similar  wires  the  properties  of  an  ordinary  magnet ;  but  they 
transmitting  currents  moving  in  opposite  diree-  immediately  disappear  when  the  current  is  in- 
tioDS  repel  each  other.    On  this  fact,  combined  terrupted.    To  deduce  from  his  theory  the  al- 
witk  the  hypothesis  that  all  magnetic  action  most  infinite  number  of  facts  which  it  involves, 
consists  in  the  attraction  or  repulsion  of  elec-  Ampere  first  considered  the  action  of  currents 
trical  currents,  he  founded  his  celebrated  the-  on  currents.    Starting  with  the  hypothesis  that 
ory  of  electro-magnetism,  which  gives  in  a  the  attraction  and  repulsion. were  inversely  as 
angle  sentence  a  generalization  from  which  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  element- 
all  the  known  phenomena  of  electro-magnetism  ary  parts  or  smallest  portion  of  the  currents,  he 
us  well  as  ordinary  magnetism  can  be  deduced,  deducednaathematically  the  consequence  that  the 
This  theory  is  based  upon  one  fact  and  one  force  of  a  current  of  considerable  length  acting 
hypothesi&,    The  fact  is  this,  that  currents  mov*  on  a  single  element  of  a  current  would  vary  in- 
ing  in  the  same  direction  attract,  and  moving  versely  as  the  simple  distance ;  and  this  he  was 
in  opposite  directions  repel,  each  other ;  the  enabled  to  verify  by  experiment  by  suspending 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  magnetism  of  a  bar  of  a  bent  wire,  through  which  a  current  was  pass- 
steel  consists  in  currents  of  electricity  rev^lvins  ing  so  as  to  be  free  to  oscillate  under  the  influ- 
st  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  bar  around  enoe  of  a  single  element,  which  was  ingeniously 
each  particle  of  the  metal.    In  order  to  give  as  effected  by  doubling  a  piece  of  covered  wire  in 
moeh  precision  to  our  ideas  as  is  possible  with-  the  middle  of  its  length,  thus  ^ .   When  a  cur- 
oat  the  use  of  diagrams,  let  us  suppose  a  num-  rent  was  passed  through  this  double  wire,  the 
ber  of  shillings  or  cents  piled  one  on  the  other,  portion  of  it  which  went  to  the  point  of  bend- 
siid  cemented  together  so  as  to  form  a  cylindri-  ing  and  that  which  came  from  it  neutralized 
esl  column  or  rod  8  or  10  inches  in  height ;  and  es^  other,  and  the  residuary  effect  therefore 
let  OS  further  suppose  that  on  account  of  some  was  that  of  a  single  point,  which  gave  a  result 
raoleeolar  action  a  current  of  electricity  is  per-  exactly  in  conformity  to  the  deduction  from  the 
petoally  circulating  in  the  circumference  of  theory.    After  proving  experimentally  this  fun- 
each  piece  of  coin,  and  that  the  direction  of  damental  principle,  he  was  enabled  by  mathe- 
the  corrents  is  the  same  in  the  whole  series.  If  matical  reasoning,  principally  of  a  simple  char- 
we  farther  suppose  that  the  column  is  standing  acter,  to  deduce  the  resultant  action  of  the  most 
oo  end,  and  that  this  motion  is  contrarv  to  that  complex  forms  of  conductors  upon  conductors. 
of  the  sun  and  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  Among  many  others,  the  following  important 
a  watch  when  placed  face  upward,  such  ar-  deductions  immediately  flow  from  the  premises 
rangement  will  represent  the  hypothetical  mag-  assumed.  If  a  current  of  electricity  be  sent  in  the 
net  of  Amp^e,  in  which  the  north  end,  or  that  direction  from  A  to  B  through  a  straight  con- 
which  tarns  to  the  north,  is  uppermost,  and  dnctor,AB,  of  indefinite 
consequently  the  south  pole  undermost.    If  length,  placed  for  exam- 
these  XKWtnlates  be  granted,  instead  of  loading  pie  horizontally,  and  a  ^ 

the  memory  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  current  be  sent  down-  A ~— — B 

disconnected  facts,  we  shall  have  at  once  a  gen-  ward  through  a  termi- 
eralixation  firom  which  all  the  phenomena  can  nated  conductor,  0  D,  perpendicular  to  the  for^ 
be  deduced  at  pleasure  in  a  series  of  logical  mer,  the  latter  conductor  will  be  impelled  paral- 
corcdlarieaL    If  this  theory  be  true,  or  if  it  be  lei  to  itself  along  the  length  of  the  horizontal  con- 
even  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  it  wiU  fol-  ductor.    This  effect  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
low  that  if  carrents  of  electricity  be  transmitted  on  the  right  side  of  the  short  conductor  the  ele- 
throngh  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  we  have  ments  of  the  two  currents  are  moving  in  oppo- 
described,  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  magnet-  site  directions ;  the  current  in  the  short  wire  is 
iitn  will  be  e2diibited ;  and  this  anticipation  will  approaching  the  point  F,  while  the  current  in  the 
be  realized  if  we  coil  a  piece  of  copper  wire  horizontal  wire  is  moving  from  this  same  point, 
^vered  with  silk  into  the  form  of  a  corkscrew  and  hence  on  this  side  repulsion  will  take  place ; 
vpiral,  forming  a  cylinder  8  or  10  Inches  long,  while  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  short  wire 
^  if  the  two  projecting  ends  not  included  in  the  two  currents  are  moving  toward  the  same 
the  spiral  be  passed  backward  through  the  cyl-  point,  and  therefore  attraction  will  be  exhibited ; 
iader  and  made  to  project  from  the  middle  at  and  under  the  influence  of  these  two  forces,  the 
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short  condnotor  will  move  parallel  to  itself  from  the  theoiy  of  Ampere,  and  might  hartf  been 
right  to  left  along  the  horizontal  conductor.    If  deduced  from  it    A  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  either  of  the  two  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  was  first  ex- 
conductors  be  reversed)  the  motion  of  the  short  nibited  by  Prot  Barlow  of  Woolwich,  England, 
conductor  will  also  be  reversed.    If,  instead  of  He  nrepared  a  wooden  globe,  into  the  surfiu^e 
the  short  conductor,  one  in  the.  form  of  a  ring  of  ^hich  along  conductor  was  buried  in  a  spiral 
be  freely  suspended  over  the  long  conductor,  groove  extending  with  many  turns  from  pole  to 
with  the  plane  of  the  latter  across  the  former,  pole.    This  glol^  was  afterward  covered  with 
the  current  passed  through  tills  will  ascend  on  paper,  on  which  were  drawn  the  continents  and 
one  side  of  the  ring  and  descend  on  the  other,  oceans.  When  a  small  dipping  needle  was  placed 
Therefore,  the  one  side  will  tend  to  move  to  the  over  this  apparatus  and  a  current  of  galvanism 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  the  resultant  sent  through  the  concealed  conductor,  the  nee- 
action  will  be  to  bring  the  plane  of  the  ring  par-  die  assumed  a  direction  similar  to  that  which 
aUel  to  the  horizontal  current;  in  which  case  would  be  due  to  an  analogous  position  on  the 
the  current  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ring  will  earth's  surface ;  and  since,  in  all  cases,  the  ne^ 
be  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  die  tends  to  arrange  itself  at  right  angles  with 
in  the  long  wire.    Now,  since,  according  to  the  the  direction  of  the  current,  by  a  proper  adjust- 
theory  of  Ampere,  magnetism  depends  upon  cur-  ment  of  the  conducting  wire  in  the  groove  the 
rents  of  electricity,  it  follows  that  the  mi^etism  variation  of  the  needle  at  every  point  of  the 
of  the  earth  resiQts  from  currents  of  electricity  earth's  surface  could  be  accurately  represented, 
revolving  continually  from  east  to  west.  Hence,  The  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  or- 
if  a  conductor  be  bent  into  the  form  of  a  ring  dinarv  magnetism  readily  flows  from  the  same 
or  hoop,  and  freely  suspended,  it  will  arrange  it-  principles.    We  have  stated  that  if  a  magnet 
self  east  and  west.    To  insure  the  success  of  be  broken  in  two,  each  half  becomes  a  separate 
this  experiment,  the  hoop  should  be  formed  of  magnet,  exhibiting  north  and  south  polaritv. 
a  long  wire  covered  with  silk  and  coiled  into  If  tiie  hypothetic^  magnet  which  we  have  li- 
the form  of  a  ring  so  as  to  multiply  the  actions,  lustrated  by  a  pile  of  shillings  be  broken  in  the 
Such  a  ring  mav  be  considered  as  one  of  the  same  way,  each  part  will  become  a  separate 
disks  represented  by  the  shillings  in  the  hypo-  magnft ;  the  two  ends  of  the  two  parts  which 
thetical  magnet:  and  since  each  disk  making  up  were  previously  in  contact  will  attract  each 
the  whole  length  of  the  rod  would  be  nmi&rly  other,  because  the  currents  will  be  revolving  in 
acted  upon  by  the  currents  of  the  earth,  the  the  same  direction,  but  if  we  turn  the  otner 
axis  of  the  rod  would  assume  a  north  and  south  end  of  one  magnet  to  the  same  end  of  the  other, 
direction  if  left  free  to  move,  thus  affording  an  repulsion  will  ensue,  because  the  currents  are 
explanation  of  the  fact,  so  long  considered  an  revolving  in  different  directions.    By  a  litde 
ultimate  one,  of  the  directive  property  of  the  reflection  it  will  not  be  difiScult  to  explidn  or  to 
needle.    Let  us  return  again  to  the  action  of  the  anticipate  the  action  of  the  two  magnets  oa 
long  horizontal  conductor  on  the  short  perpen-  each  other  under  any  assumed  condition.    In 
dicnlar  one.    If  the  former  be  bent  into  a  hor-  adopting  this  hypothesis,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
izontal  circle,  then  it  is  evident,  from  the  reasons  contend  for  the  actual  existence  of  electrical 
we  have  before  given,  that  the  short  conductor,  currents  in  the  magnet  or  even  in  the  earth* 
moving  perpetually  round  it  parallel  to  itself  or  It  is  sufficient  to  assert  that  all  the  peculiar- 
retaining  its  perpendicular  position,  will  describe  ities  of  the  known  phenomena  of  magnetism 
a  circle.    This  may  be  shown  experimentidly  are  precisely  such  as  would  result  from  an  as- 
by  bending  a  piece  of  wire  into  the  form  of  an  semblage  of  currents  such  as  Ampdre  has  snp- 
XI,  and  supporting  it  vertically  on  the  point  of  posed  to  exist    It  is  probable  that  in  the  pho- 
a  perpendicular  wire  which  fits  lightiy  into  a  nomena  of  magnetism  a  molecular  distribution 
socket  on  the  under  side  of  the  middle  of  the  of  the  fiuid  takes  place  which  is  analogous  to 
arch.    If  the  two  ends  of  this  bent  wire  dip  that  in  a  wire  transmitting  a  current.    Indeed, 
into  a  circular  basin  of  mercury  through  the  we  know  that  at  the  moment  of  magnetizing  & 
middle  of  which,  surrounded  by  a  glass  tube,  bar  of  iron,  a  molecular  change  is  produced  in 
the  supporting  pointed  wire  passes,  and  if  a  the  metal  of  sufficient  intensity  to  cause  a  sen- 
powerful  current  of  galvanism   be    sent  up  sible  sound;  a  fact  which  was.  first  noticed  hy 
through  this  wire,  it  will  descend  through  the  Prof.  Charles  G.  Pase  of  Washington. — ^It  is 
legs  of  the  xi  into  the  mercury ;  and  if  at  the  an  interesting  fact  in  tiie  history  of  sdence,  that 
same  time  a  powerful  current  be  passed  through  discoveries  in  one  branch  serve  to  throw  light 
a  ring  or  hoop  condnctor  placed  horizontally  on  other  branches,  and  in  many  cases  to  furnisH 
around  it,  a  rapid  rotation  of  the  fx-formed  wire  instruments  by  which  actions  too  delicate  to  bo 
will  take  place.    Now  since  magnetbm,  accord-  appreciated  by  ordinary  means  may  be  exhibit- 
ing to  the  theory  we  have  adopted,  consists  in  ed  and  measured.    Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
currents  of  elecUicity  revolving  at  right  angles  Oersted,  Prof.  Schweigger  of  Germany  covered 
to  the  magnet,  if  a  magnetized  bar  be  Intro-  a  long  wire  with  silk  and  coiled  it  into  the  form 
duoed  within  the  branches  of  the  bent  con-  of  a  rectangle,  within  which  he  suspended  by 
ductor,  a  similar  rotary  motion  will  ensue.    This  means  of  a  fibre  of  silk  a  magnetic  needle, 
fact  was  first  shown  experimentally  by  Mr.  Far-  When  a  very  feeble  current  of  electricity  was 
aday.    It  is^  however,  a  logical  consequence  of  sent  through  this  conductor,  each  turn  of  Uxo 
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irire  acted  on  the  needlo  to  turn  it  at  right  form  in  whicli  it  is  ordinarily  developed,  i.  e,  in 
•ogles  to  its  own  direction ;  and  in  this  way  the  direction  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  hody, 
an  instrament  called  the  galvanometer  was  pro-  or  at  right  angles  to  this  length.    He  finds,  for 
daeed,  by  which  the  most  feeble  galvanic  action  example,  when  different  substances  are  made 
in  the  form  of  a  current  is  exhibited.    It  has  into  bars  and  suspended  by  means  of  a  fibre  of 
l}een  before  stated  that  Arago  and  Davy  dis-  silk  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro- 
Qorered  that  the  conducting  wire  through  which  magnet,  that  they  arrange  themselves  with  the 
a  gdvanio  current  is  flowing  is  capiable  of  in-  longer  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  pole  or  with 
docing  magnetism  in  iron  filings.  .  They  also  the  shorter  axis  in  the  same  direction.    Bodies 
showed  that  a  discharge  of  ordinary  electricity,  of  the  former  dass  are  called  magnetic,  those  of 
when  made  above  or  below  a  sewing  needle,  the  latter  class  are  called  diamagnetic.    This 
gave  it  definite  polarity ;  and  in  this  way  the  property  is  even  possessed  by  gases.    (See  Dia- 
iMoon  of  the  failure  of  Franklin  and  others,  icaonxtxsm.)    An  electro-magnet  even  of  im- 
who  had  attempted  to  magnetize  steel  wire  by  mense  power  can  be  magnetized,  unmagnetized, 
mdinary  electricity,  was  explained.    In  these  aud  remagnetized  in  an  opposite  direction,  by 
attempts  the  electricity  was  sent  through  the  instantaneous  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  needle,  instead  of  across  or  around  current  of  the  galvanic  battery.  The  large  mag- 
it,  as  the  theory  of  Ampere  would  indicate,  net  we  have  mentioned  as  at  Princeton  can  be 
Mr.  Sturgeon,  in  England,  was  the  first  to  cod-  loaded  with  several  hundred  pounds,  and  while 
flitmct  an  electro-magnet,  which  consisted  of  a  in  this  condition  may  be  so  rapidly  unmagnet- 
pieoe  of  iron  wire  bent  in  the  form  of  a  horse-  ized  and  remagnetized  with  the  opposite  polar- 
aboe,  insulated  with  a  coating  of  sealing  wax,  ity  that  the  weight  has  not  time  to  commence 
over  which  was  loosely  coiled  a  few  feet  of  *  its  fall  before  it  is  arrested  by  the  attraction  of 
copper  wire.      When  the  current  was   sent  the  reverse  magnetism.    This  sudden  change  of 
through  the  latter,  the  iron  became  magnetic,  polarity  affords  a  means  of  producing  mechani- 
and  exhibited  in  proportion  to  its  size  a  very  in-  cal  movements  of  considerable  power  through 
to&se  action.  The  first  person,  however,  who  ex-  the  agency  of  electro-magnetism,  which  have  by 
hibited  the  great  power  of  the  galvaniccurrent  some  been  considered  as  a  rival  to  steam  power, 
in  producing  m^netio  ^ects  was  Prof  Henry  of  The  first  machine  moved  by  this  power  was  in* 
WadiiQgton.    He  found  that  by  surrounding  a  vented  by  Prof.  Henry  immediately  after  his  ex- 
large  bar  of  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-  periments  in  developing  electro-magnetism,  and 
iboe  by  a  number  of  coils  of  wire,  so  connected  an  account  of  it  was  published  in  the  "  American 
with  the  battery  of  a  single  element  that  the  cur-  Journal  of  Science^'  in  1831.    It  consisted  of  an 
rent  in  each  wire  would  move  in  the  same  direc-  oscillating  iron  beam  surrounded  by  a  conductor 
tioD,  a  magnetic  power  of  astonishing  magnitude  of  insulated  copper  wire.    A  current  of  electri- 
coold  be  produced  with  a  comparatively  small  city  was  sent  through  this  in  one  direction, 
galvanic  apparatus.    A  magnet  constructed  on  which  caused  one  end  to  be  repelled  upward  and 
this  prindple,  npw  in  the  cabinet  of  the  college  the  other  attracted  downward  by  two  stationary 
of  ^w  Jersey,  will  readily  support  8,500  lbs.  magnets.   The  downward  motion  of  the  one  end 
Ib  order,  however,  to  produce  a  maximum  effeot  of  the  beam  near  its  lowest  point  brought  the 
of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  that  great  care  be  conducting  wires  in  contact  with  the  opposite 
taken  in  the  insulation  of  Uie  wires,  that  there  poles  of  the  battery,  which  produced  the  reverse 
be  no  cutting  across  from  one  wire  to  another;  motion,  and  so  on  continually.    In  a  subsequent 
msA  for  this  purpose  the  ends  of  two  wires  in-  arrangement,  the  velocity  of  motion  was  regu- 
teoded  to  be  soldered  to  the  positive  pole  of  thd  lated  by  a  fly  wheel,  and  electro-magnets  substl* 
battery  sbould  project  together,  while  the  two  tuted  for  the  permanent  magnets  at  first  used. 
ends  intended  to  be  united  to  the  negative  pole  Pro£  Ritchie  of  the  London  university  after- 
of  the  battery  should  also  be  associated.    If  the  ward  produced  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  between. 
magnetic  power  of  the  iron  is  to  be  developed  the  two  legs  of  an  inverted  horse-shoe  magnet 
by  means  of  a  compound  battery,  then  a  single  in  a  piece  of  iron  around  which  a  current  of 
loo^  wire  may  be  eniployed  instead  of  a  num-  electricity  was  made  to  revolve,  and  the  magnet- 
b^"  of  short  ones.    The  power  of  the  electro-  ism  reversed  at  each  semi-revolution.    Modifi- 
magnet  depends  on  the  following  conditions :  cations  of  these  two  forms  of  the  apparatus  have 
on  the  enei^  of  the  current,  the  dimensions  rince  been  made  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civ- 
and  form  of  the  iron,  the  nature  of  the  iron— >  ilized  world.    A  large  electro-magnetic  engine 
the  softer  the  better — ^Uie  perfect  insulation  of  was  constructed  by  Prof.  Jacobi  of  St.  Petersburg 
the  wire,  and  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  by  which  a  small  boat  was  propelled  at  the  rate 
length  dt  the  wire  to  the  intensity  of  the  bat-  of  several  miles  an  hour.    But  the  largest  and 
tery.    By  means  of  an  electro-magnet  of  the  most  efficient  engine  ofthis  kind  was  constructed 
kind  we  have  mentioned,  the  instantaneous  by  Prof.  Page  of  Washington,  at  the  expense  of 
development  of  an  immense  magnetic  power  the  U.S.  government.  It  exhibited  sufficient  pow- 
H  proaaced,  by  which  discoveries  have  been  er  to  propel  with  considerable  velocity  a  railway 
nsde  in  regard  to  this  mysterious  agent,  of  the  car,  and  afforded  the  best  means  which  has  yet 
highest  interest    Prof.  Faraday  has  shown  by  been  presented  of  estimating  the  comparative 
the  application  of  this  instrument,  that  magnetic  cost  of  the  application  of  electricity  as  a  motive 
property  is  possessed  by  ^  bodies,  either  in  the  power.    From  all  the  experiments  which  have 
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been  made,  it  appears  that  though  the  electro-  tical  importance  was  attached  to  the  operation, 
magnetic  power  can  be  applied  with  less  loss  in  He  had  observed  that  a  copper  coin  nsed  as  the 
the  way  of  effectiTe  work  than  heat  by  means  of  negative  plate  of  the  battery  became  incmsted 
the  steam  engine,  yet  the  cost  of  the  material  by  with  a  layer  of  copper  derived  from  the  sola- 
which  it  is  generated  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  tion  of  bine  vitriol  m  which  it  was  immersed, 
be  economically  employed.    According  to  the  and  that  every  mark  npon  the  coin  was  trans- 
experiments  of  Despretz,  one  pound  of  coal  in  ferred  in  reverse  npon  the  new  layer.    Bnt 
burning  develops  as  much  heat  as  6  pounds  of  when  at  another  time  a  slip  of  the  same  metal, 
zinc ;  consequently,  under  the  same  conditions,  which  he  used  for  the  negative  plate,  happened 
6  times  as  much  power  is  developed  from  the  to  be  protected  by  a  few  drops  of  varnish  from 
burning  of  an  equal  weight  of  the  former  as  receiving  the  metallic  deposit,  it  occurred  to 
from  that  of  the  latter.    Now  the  power  of  tlie  him  that  a  plate  might  be  thus  entirely  covered, 
steam  engine  is  produced  by  the  burning  of  and  any  design  be  cut  through  the  varnish,  and 
coal  in  air,  while  that  of  the  electro-magnetio  the  copper  be  deposited  only  on  the  lines  thus 
engine  is  developed  from  the  oxidation  or  bum-  exposed.    He  succeeded  on  trying  the  experi- 
ing  of  zinc  in  acid ;  and  since  coal  and  air  are  the  ment,  the  copper  plate  being  immersed  in  a 
simple  products  of  nature,  while  zinc  and  acid  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
require  artificial  preparation  at  the  expense  of  connected  by  a  wire  with  a  bar  of  zinc,  which 
I>ower,  it  must  be  evident  from  all  these  con^d-  was  placed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of 
orations  that  electro-magnetism  cannot  com-  soda.   This  was  contained  in  a  large  glass  tube, 
pete  with  steam,  although  it  may  be  applied  in  which  (its  lower  extremity  oeing  closed  with  a 
some  cases  where  the  expense  of  materials  is  porous  stopper  of  plaster  of  Paris)  was  intro- 
of  secondary  consideration.  Electro-magnetism,  .dnced  into  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution, 
for  example,  is  applied  with  much  success  in  About  the  same  time  Prof.  Jacobi  of  8t.  Peters- 
calling  into  operation  power  at  a  distance,  as  in  burg  was  conducting  a  similar  class  of  original 
the  case  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  in  experiments,  an  account  of  which,  presenting 
giving  simultaneous  motion  to  the  hands  of  similar  results,  was  published  in  England  in 
docks  situated  in  different  parts  of  a  city,  in  1889.    This  drew  forth  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  0. 
measuring  very  minute  portions  of  time,  and  Jordan,  a  printer,  which  was  published  in  the 
in  bringing  into  action  the  power  necessaiy  to  ^^  Mechanics^  Magazine^'  of  June,  describing  his 
ring  alarm  bells. — For  an  exposition  of   the  method  of  obtaining  impressions  from  engraved 
scientific  principles  of  electro-magnetism,  we  plates,  matrices  from  types,  d^s.,  and  suggesting 
would  refer  to  De  Montferrand^s  work  on  the  other  applications  of  the  same  process,  as  ob- 
subject,  translated  from  the  French  by  Prof,  taining  casts  from  a  plaster  snrfoce,  and  even 
Cunmiing  of  Cambridge,  England ;  and  for  va-  of  nuudng  metallic  tubes  by  precipitating  a 
nous  ingenious  modifications  of  apparatus,  and  metal  around  a  wire,  and  then  dissolving  Qns 
interesting  facts  of  the  science,  to  Dr.  Page's  out  by  heat  or  some  solvent  which  has  no  action 
papers  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science  upon  the  outer  coating.    With  such  an  intro- 
and  Art."    (See  Ma.gnxtism,  and  Ma-okxto-  duction  the  art  was  soon  taken  np  by  practical 
Elbotbioxtt.)  men,  and  rapidly  perfected,  bo  tnat  it  b  now 
ELECTRO-AfETALLUBGY,  ELEOTBOTTFiKa,  extensively  applied  to  minister  in  a  ^eat  variety 
called  by  the  French  ffah<mopla»tie^  the  art  ofways  to  the  wants  of  mankind.   The  apparatus 
of  separating  the  metals  from  dieir  solutions  originally  employed  is  distinguished  as  the  sim- 
and  depositing  them  in  solid  form  by  means  of  pie  form  of  the  decomposing  battery,  in  which 
the  electric  current,  excited  by  the  voltaic  bat-  the  electric  current  is  generated  in  the  same  ves- 
tery  or  magneto-electric  machine.    The  object  sel  wherein  the  metal  is  deposited.     It  was  im- 
is  to  obtain  in  a  metallic  layer  an  exact  copy  of  proved  by  substituting  for  the  inner  vessel  of 
any  surface,  as  of  the  impression  made  in  wax  glass  one  of  unglazed  porcelain  or  earthenware, 
of  an  engraving,  a  page  of  type,  a  medal,  coin,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  outer  cylindrical 
&c.,  the  filling  of  which  impression  in  metal  vessel,  and  contains,in  the  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
produces  a  duplicate  of  the  original  article,  or  with  12  or  15  times  its  weight  of  water,  the 
may  itself  be  used  as  a  mould  for  obtainingin  zinc  plate  suspended  by  a  brass  wire  and  sol- 
more  fusible  metal  casts  of  the  same.     The  dered  to  it,  the  wire  curving  over  and  soatain' 
metal  znay  also  be  precipitated  so  as  to  ad-  ing  at  its  other  end  the  object  to  be  coated, 
here  permanently  upon  the  surface  of  objects,  which  is  hung  face  to  face  with  the  zinc  plate, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting,  strength-  Neither  the  zmc  within  the  porona  cylinder  nor 
ening,  or  protecting  from  different  agents  of  the  object  without  quite  touches  its  walls.     As 
change.    This  branch  of  the  art  is  c^ed  elec-  the  zinc  is  dissolved,  about  the  saine  amount  of 
tro-plating  and  electro-gilding.    The  discovery  copper  is  separated  and  deposited   npon  the 
that  metals  might  be  thus  deposited  soon  fol-  electro-negative  pole.    It  tends  to  gather  most 
lowed  that  of  the  voltaic  pile.   WoUaston  coat-  near  the  point  where  the  wire  is  atta^ied  to  the 
ed  silver  with  cooper  by  this  metJiod  in  1801,  object,  and  therefore  we  should  have  several  • 
and  Bmgnatelli  aescribed  in  1805  his  gilding  of  these  points  of  attachment,  and  all  the  con- 
2  silver  medals  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  was  ductors  should  be  themselves  protected  by  a 
not  until  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer  of  Liverpool  coating  of  varnish,  as  also  those  portions  of  the 
mado  his  experiments  in  1887,  that  any  prac-  object  which  it  is  not  designed  to  cover  with  the 
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precipitated  metaL     Ab  the  solpb&te  of  cop-  face  these  objeets  a  little  distance  off  toward 
per  flolation  would  soon  be  redact  in  strength,  the  other  side  of  the  trough*    The  rod  being 
It  IB  wen  to  keep  a  bag  of  crystals  of  this  salt  oonnected  with  the  zinc  plate,  and  the  copper 
soflpended  in  tbe  upper  part  of  ti^e  solution,  the  with  the  platinum  of  tlie  battery  by    brass 
lower  portion  always  retaining  more  strength  wires,  the  circuit  is  complete,  and  the  depo- 
thsn  the  upper.    A  convenient  substitute  for  rition  immediately  goes  on.    A  battery  of  nov- 
this  arrangement  is  to  take  a  tight  wooden  box  el  construction  is  described  by  Prof.  Jacobl 
or  trough,  and  divide  it  by  a  partition  of  some  of  which  an  account  may  be  found  in  the 
porous  material,  as  a  thin  bottrd  of  sycamore,  article  OahanopUutis  of  the  Dietionnaire  de§ 
into  two  parts,  in  one  of  which  the  copper  so-  arti  et  de$  mannfaeturet.    It  is   called  the 
htion  is  placed,  and  in  the  other  about  the  pile  of  Prince  Bagration,  and  surpasses  all  oth« 
tame  quantity  of  a  solution  ofsal  ammoniac,  with  era  in  the  regukurity  of  its  action,  its  extreme 
free  crystals  of  the  salt  to  supply  the  waste  rimplicity,  and  the  little  care  it  requires.  It  will 
eansed  by  the  action  of  the  zinc.    A  plate  of  continue  in  operation  more  than  6  weeks  with- 
this  metal  is  suspended  by  wires  soldered  to  its  out  attention,  demands  no  skill  or  experience 
edge  and  passing  over  a  stick  laid  across  the  in  chemical  manipulations,  and  costs  a  mere 
top  oi  the  box,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  plate  trifle.    Jacob!  thinks  its  discovery  must  have 
shall  face  the  diaphragm  or  partition  and  be  an  important  effect  u}>on  the  art  of  reducing 
very  dose  to  it.  The  object  to  be  coated  is  sus-  ores,  and  throw  light  upon  many  obscure  sub- 
pended  upon  another  stick  parallel  to  the  first  Jects  connected  with  industrial  operations.    A 
by  the  same  wires  passing  over  it.    The  appa-  flower  pot  or  any  such  vessel  impervious  to 
rains  should  be  left  several  days  for  the  opera-  water  is  filled  with  earth  saturated  with  a  solu- 
tion to  go  on ;  but  there  is  no  objection  to  tion  of  sal  ammoniac.    In  this  a  plate  of  cop* 
taking  out  the  plates  occasionally  to  observe  per  and  another  of  zinc  are  placed  a  little  dis- 
how  it  proceeds.    In  electro-plating,  constant  tance  apart,  and  wires  are  attached  to  them.    A 
motion  is  recommended  to  insure  un&ormity  of  voltaic  pair  of  simple  form  is  thus  obtained, 
dqMMition.    The  probability  of  obtaining  a  de-  whic^  may  be  kept  in  action  for  months  or  even 
posit  of  equal  thickness  is  increased  by  having  for  years,  if  the  earth  is  occasionally  moistened 
the  surfaces  of  the  two  plates  perfectly  parallel  with  the  solution  and  the  zinc  plate  is  removed 
to  each  other,  and  of  about  the  same  size  and  when  it  is  at  last  worn  out.     It  is  well  to 
dupe.  The  tendency  is  for  the  most  prominent  leave  the  copper  plate  ton  a  few  moments  in  a 
points  to  receive  the  greatest  thickness  of  metaL  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  before  putting  it  into 
The  object  of  the  partition  is  to  keep  the  two  the  earth,  and  let  it  dry  until  a  decided  oxida- 
salts  q>art  while  the  electric  current  may  pass  tion  appears  upon  its  surface.    By  uniting  sev- 
fredy  through  the  diaphragin.    The  zinc  salt  eral  pairs  a  constant  current  is  obtdned,  long  , 
generated  in  the  process  is  also  prevented  by  it  continuing  and  perfectly  regular  in  its  action, 
from  going  to  the  negative  plate  and  incrusting  which  may  be  employed  for  various  purposes ; 
this  w^ue  reduced  metal,  as  it  is  disposed  to  do  as  for  example,  to  reduce  metals  to  their  most 
when  only  one  vessel  is  used,  thus  checking  the  malleable  form.  Jacobi  made  use  of  a  battery  of 
^^eratioD  or  interfering  with  the  production  of  24  pairs.    He  recommends  that  the  vessels  oon- 
a  perfect  mould.   Cohesion  of  the  precipitate  is  taining  the  paira  should  be  carefully  isolated. 
prevented  by  a  previous  application  to  the  object  The  subject  is  strongly  commended  to  the  atten- 
of  A  thin  layer  of  some  greasy  substance,  and  tion  of  those  engaged  in  electrotyping,  not  mere- 
then  removing  all  that  can  be  taken  up  with  a  ly  for  its  economy,  but  for  its  entire  freedom  from 
fine  linen  rag.  A  much  better  method  has  been  the  noxious  vapors  which  are  given  off  from  bat- 
devised  in  this  country  of  first  applying  atK>at-  teries  requiring  the  use  of  nitric  acid. — ^In  the 
ing  of  silver,  and  then  washing  this  with  an  use  of  the  batteries  the  metallic  deposition  is  ob- 
akoholie  tincture  of  iodine.    This  prevents  co-  tained  in  different  conditions,  which  vary  with 
bcsioa  of  the  metallic  sur&ces  without  interfer-  the  intensity  of  the  current,  the  strength  of  the 
ing  in  ibe  sli^test  degree  with  the  process  of  acid  solution,  its  temperatm*e,  &c.  To  obtain  the 
deposition.   But  in  plating  or  gilding,  the  great-  copper  in  a  dean  metallic  state,  the  solution  of 
est  care  is  required  to  remove  by  boiling  in  cans-  the  sulphate  must  be  acidulated  with  sulphurio 
tie  alkali  and  tiiorough  washing  every  trace  of  acid,  and  be  kept  weU  saturated  by  constant 
grease,  and  render  the  articles  perfectly  bright,  supplies  of  fresh  sulphate  of  copper,  or  by  suffi- 
— Ths  form  of  the  battery  usually  employed  in  ciently  large  copper  plates.    Tnere  shoidd  also 
efeetro^rpingTequirestwo  vessels,  in  one  of  which  exist  a  proper  relation  between  the  zinc  and 
the  elsctrio  current  is  generated,  and  in  the  the  acid  which  acts  upon  it,  and  the  object  to 
other,  which  coirenwnds  to  the  decomposition  be  coated.    If  the  zinc  plate  be  large  and  the 
mX^  the  articles  to  be  acted  upon  are  suspend-  object  very  small,  the  copper  is  likely  to  be  of 
ed  in  the  metallio  solution.    A  Smee^s  battery  brittle  texture,  or  it  may  be  deposited  in  the 
may  conveniently  be  used  for  generating  the  cur-  form  of  a  powder  if  the  difference  be  consider- 
mt,  and  a  wooden  cistern  to  contain  the  solu-  able.     If  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution  be- 
tion  oC  snlphate  of  copper.    The  objects  to  be  comes  nearly  exhausted,  or  the  electric  current 
«Qated  are  sospended  from  a  metallio  rod  rest-  is  disproportionately  strong,  or  the  positive  ^ 
m^  upon  the  two  ends  of  the  trough  near  one  pole  disproportionately  large,  the  copper  is 
edge,  and  a  copper  plate  is  suspended  so  as  to  '  likely  to  be  separated  in  the  form  of  a  black 
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powder,  with  the  collection  of  mach  hjdrogen  honae  engaged  npon  this  work  is  of  nnnsnal  di* 
upon  the  negative  plate.    This  tendency  may  mensions.    The  decomposition  cell  is  a  cistern 
he  corrected  by  one  or  another  of  the  following  of  wood,  12  feet  in  length,  2  feet  in  width,  and 
means,  as  recommended  by  8mee.    The  inten-  8  feet  deep.    It  contains  about  688  gallons  of  an 
sity  or  quantity  of  the  battery  may  be  lessened ;  acidulated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
the  negative  pole  may  be  increased  or  the  post-  is  kept  for  years  of  uniform  strength  by  the 
tive  reduced  in  size ;  the  solution  may  be  satu*  sheets  of  copper  suspended  in  it  opposite  to 
rated,  or  it  may  be  rendered  neutral ;  or  lastly,  each  surface  exposed  for  the  reception  of  a  mc- 
the  temperature  may  be  lowered.    The  process  tallio  coating.    The  objects  to  be  electrotyped 
succeeds  best  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  are  placed  in  the  solution  in  the  evening  and 
60^.    By  properly  regulating  the  operation,  cop-  taken  out  in  the  morning.    They  are  suspended 
per  plates  may  be  obtained  suitable  for  printing  on  brass  rods  which  lie  across  the  top  of  the 
engravings  from,  which  will  wear  ouite  as  weU  as  cistern ;  one  end  of  each  rod  is  turned  over  at 
the  original  metal ;  butthemethoaasnowprac-  right  ansles  tofonn  a  short  foot,  which  dips 
tised  is  not  to  obtain  the  whole  thickness  of  into  a  cnannel  of  mercury  that  extends  along 
the  plates  by  the  electrotype  operation,  for  a  the  outer  edge  of  the  cistern.    This  basin  is 
very  thin  surface  of  copper  is  sufficient  to  pre-  formed  by  turning  over  the  upper  edge  of  a 
serve  the  exact  impression,  and  this  is  more  broad  sheet  of  copper  that  is  attachea  to  the 
economically  backea  with  some  cheap  alloy,  side  of  the  cisterUf  and  extends  beyond  it  to  the 
An  inferior  quality  of  type  metal  answers  this  other  cistern  forming  the  battery,  where  the 
purpose  very  well ;  it  melts  readily,  and  may  same  sheet  of  copper  is  again  turned  up  to 
be  made  to  cohere  to  the  copper  facing  by  make  another  channel  for  mercury  into  which 
simply  pouring  a  layer  of  it  over  the  thin  sheet  the  poles  of  the  zinc  plates  are  introduced  on 
which  18  laid  flat  upon  its  face  on  a  smooth  hard  one  side.    Those  of  the  pktinized  copper  form- 
surface  upon  which  it  is  firmly  secured  by  elastic  ins  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  dip  into  an- 
slips  of  steel  extending  from  its  edge  to  a  fixed  other  corresponding  channel  of  mercurv  on  the 
object  a  little  above.    The  back  of  the  copper  other  side  of  the  battery  cistern,  through  which 
more  readily  unites  with  the  alloy  if  it  has  been  connection  is  made  in  the  same  manner  on  that 
previously  coated  with  tin  by  pouring  this  side  with  the  decomposition  cell,  other  brass 
metal  when  melted  over  its  surface,  as  the  rods  standins  with  one  foot  in  this  channel  snp- 
sheet  is  held  in  an  inclined  position.    It  is  this  porting  the  sheets  of  copper  which  are  suspend- 
process  which  is  employed  in  electrotyping  the  ed  in  the  solution  to  complete  the  circuit  and 
pases  of  this  work.    Every  page  of  type,  after  fhmish  the  metal  for  the  deposit.    The  battery 
It  has  been  used  for  funishmg  proofs,  is  im-  is  constructed  with  plates  of  amalgamated  zinc 
pressed  upon  a  surface  of  wax.    This  is  then  alternating  with  others  of  platinized  copper, 
covered  with  plumbago  in  fine  powder,  and  all  each  plate  measuring  10x14  inches.  They  arc  let 
the  superfluous  powder  is  blown  off  or  brushed  down  in  grooves  cut  on  each  side  of  the  cistern, 
away  in  an  apparatus  constructed  with  fine  their  lower  edges  not  reaching  within  some 
brushes  for  this  purpose.    By  the  application  inches  of  the  bottom.    According  to  the  amount 
of  this  conducting  niedium  every  portion  of  of  work  to  be  done,  the  number  of  plates  is 
the  wax  face  is  made  capable  of  receiving  the  reduced  or  increased ;   18  or  20  of  each  are 
coating  of  copper,  when  the  cake  is  encircled  ordinarily  in  use.    The  acid  employed  as  the 
by  wire  and  suspended  by  it  to  the  rod  con-  exciting  liquid  is  the  commoa  sulphuric  acid, 
nected  with  the  zinc  plate  of  the  batteiy.    The  — ^A  variety  of  substances  are  employed  beside 
metal  as  it  is  deposited  enters  into  the  most  wax  for  obtaining  moulds  of  medals  and  other 
minute  depressions  and  retains  the  most  deli-  small  objects  for  electrotyping.     Fusible  roetU 
cate  markings  as  distinctly  as  they  appear  in  made  by  melting  several  times  8  parts  of  bis- 
the  wax.    The  page  of  type  being  thus  dupli-  muth,  5  of  lead,  and  8  of  tin,  is  well  adapted  for 
cated,  the  members  that  compoMd  it  are  at  thispuipose.    Another  fusible  aUoj  used  by  the 
liberty  to  be  distributed  for  the  combination  of  French  £or  tbeir  elicMe  moulds  consists  of  8  parti 
new  pages;  and  thus  a  single  fount  may  be  of  bismuth,  4  oftin,  5  of  lead,  and  1  of  antimony, 
kept  m  continual  use  for  the  setting  up  of  series  The  medal  is  set  in  a  block  of  wood,  and  just  as 
of  works,  of  which  copies  or  editions  may  bo  the  metal,  which  ispouredinadiallow  box  lined 
struck  off  as  they  are  wanted.    The  thin  sheets  with  smooth  cartriage  paper,  is  on  the  point  of 
of  copper  are  backed  wi^  a  kind  of  type  metal,  setting,  the  medal  is  laid  upon  it^  and  struck  gen- 
and  the  .plates  are  then  planed  upon  the  edges  tly  so  as  fairly  to  impress  its  surface.  If  any  oxide 
and  back  by  sharp  knives,  by  which  they  is  fonned  on  the  surface  of  the  alloy,  it  should 
are  brought  into  proper  shape  and  thickness,  be  skimmed  off  with  the  edge  of  a  card«    Flaa- 
Eleetrotyping  is   preferred  to   the  ordinary  ter  of  Paris  is  also  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
method  of  stereotyping,  or  taking  a  cast  in  pose ;  and  gutta  percna  is  found  to  be  well 
type  metal  of  the  impression  of  a  page  of  type  suited  for  it.    The  latter  is  softened  at  the  tom- 
made  in  plaster  of  raris,  for  the  reasons  that  peratnre  of  boiling  water,  and  pressed  npon  the 
the  stereotype  is  more  subject  to  defects,  does  medal,  which  is  surrounded  with   a  metallic 
not  present  so  sharp  an  outline  of  the  letters,  rim.    When  cold  the  gutta  percba  Is  found,  if 
and  is  less  durable  than  the  c<n>per-fiiced  dec-  the  process  is  well  perlormea,  to  have  received 
trotype.   The  batteiy  employed  by  the  printing  an  admirable  impression.    This  is  treated  like 
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the  wax  to  render  it  susceptible  of  reoeinng  the  dissolyed  in  a  solution  of  eyanide  of  potaasiam, 
metallic  coating.    Powdered  aino  is  sometimes  and  this  is  the  fluid  used  in  the  place  of  the  sul- 
mixed  with  the  fine  plumbago  to  increase  its  pbate  of  copper  solution  employed  for  the  depo- 
ooodncting  power.    The  zinc  is  melted  in  an  aition  of  copper.    But  a  more  convenient  mode 
iron  ladle,  and  when  just  ready  to  take  fire,  a  of  obtaining  the  solution  is  to  connect  a  plate 
hw  pieces  of  iron  are  dropped  into  it.    When  of  silver  with  the  poaitiye  pole  suspended  in  a 
cold,  the  mixture  is  easily  pulyerized. — Eleo-  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  allow  the 
trowing  may  be  applied  to  the  preservation  of  current  to  pass  until  the  silver  begins  to  deposit 
ranoQs  delicate  objects  by  coating  them  with  a  rapidly  upon  the  negative  pole.    To  insure  the 
metallic  deposition.  Insects  and  delicate  flowers  cohesion  of  the  silver  upon  eveiy  portion  of  the 
are  made  conductors  bv  dipping  them  in  a  weak  surface  exposed,  the  latter  must  be  ^oroughly 
solution  of  nitrate  of  nlver,  and  then  predpitat-  cleansed,  which  is  best  ^ected  by  boiling  the 
ing  the  rilver  upon  every  nortion  of  them  by  ex-  articles  in  an  alkaline  ley^  then  ^pping  them 
poanre  to  the  vapor  of  phosphorus,  or  sulphn-  into  nitric  acid,  and  finally  scouring  them.   The 
roos  acid  gas,  or  even  to  the  action  of  the  light  copper  wire  is  then  attached  to  any  portion,  or 
Clotii  of  dmerent  kinds  has  thus  been  coated  with  wound  around  the  body,  and  this  being  again 
a  metallic  covering,  and  lace  has  been  beautifully  dipped  for  an  instant  in  nitrio  acid  is  then  sus- 
^t  and  ornamented.  A  sheet  of  copper,  precip-  pended  to  the  metallic  rod  which  connects  with 
uated  upon  a  surfiuse  of  morocco  of  any  desired  the  zinc  plate  of  the  battery,  its  surface  opposed 
paUem,  may  be  used  for  embossing  the  surfaces  to  a  plate  of  silver  connected  with  the  other 
of  oOier  dins.  Oopieaof  daguerreotype  picturea  pole ;  after  beiuff  in  the  solution  a  few  seconds, 
have  beoi  taken  by  this  process.    A  conducting  and  receiving  the  first  coating  of  silver,  the 
vrireof  broad  surface  being  soldered  to  the  back  article  is  taken  out|  and  rubbed  with  a  hard 
of  the  picture,  and  the  portions  not  intended  to  brush  and  a  little  fine  sand.    It  is  then  replaced 
bo  coated  beiuff  covered  with  wax,  the  plate  is  and  left  for  several  hours  in  the  solution,  when 
ppt  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  pre-  it  acquires  a  coating  as  thick  as  tissue  paper,  of 
cisely  as  if  it  were  a  medal  to  be  electrotyped.  a  dead  white  silver.    It  may  be  then  polished 
The  depost  is  removed  when  soffioiently  thick,  with  a  hard  brush  and  whiting,  or  burnished. 
and  the  copy,  which  is  wonderfully  exact,  is  The  hardness  ofthe  silver  varies  with  the  power 
often  found  to  present  a  softer  and  finer  expression  of  the  battery,  a  weak  current  depositing  silver 
than  the  original.    The  face  of  the  picture  may  of  very  soft  quality ;  but  if  the  battery  is  too 
be  gilded  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  powerful,  or  the  silver  plate  forming  the  positive 
verjr  feeble  electric  current  in  a  weak  solution  of  electrode  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  tne  arti- 
cytnide  of  gold  and  potassium.    In  applying  cle  to  be  plated,  the  silver  is  apt  to  be  ^recipi- 
tbe  process  to  the  incrusting  of  fruits,  leaves,  tated  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder ;  with  due 
and  aindlar  oreanio  substances,  for  the  purpose  proportions  between  the  power  of  the  battery 
of  preserving  tibeir  forms,  either  in  the  metallic  and  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  the  silver  de- 
sfaeli  deposited  upon  them  br  by  making  use  of  posit  may  be  of  the  hardness  of  the  rolled  or 
thia  aa  a  mould  for  restoring  the  object  in  solid  hammered  metal.   Any  desired  thickness  of  the 
fbnn,  the  body  is  first  covered  with  the  plumbago  deposit  may  be  given  according  to  the  time  the 
powder,  and  a  pin  is  inserted  at  one  extremity  operation  is  continued.    A  plating  as  thick  as 
by  which  it  ia  supported  upon  the  wire  of  the  ordinary  writing  paper  consumes  from  1^  to  li 
battery  connected  with  the  zinc  plate.  The  pin,  oz.  of  silver  to  the  square  foot  of  surface.    As 
after  the  operation  is  completed,  is  withdrawn,  before  mentioned,  the  silver  is  more  equally  de« 
and  throng  the  hole  it  leaves  the  fluids  of  the  poeited  by  keeping  the  articles  in  motion  as  the 
fndt  may  be  expelled  by  heat.    Bronze  statues  process  goes  on.    The  nlver  is  rendered  harder 
are  made  fix>m  Uie  hollow  plaster  casts  obtained  also  by  the  motion  as  weU  as  by  intensity  of 
from  tbo  original  model  in  clay;  these  casts,  battery;  and  thus,  though  only  the  pure  metal 
whidi  may  be  in  several  sections,  being  coated  is  deponted,  it  is  rendered  as  durable  as  the  al- 
with  plumbago  powder,  and  ei^x^ed  to  the  sul-  loy  lised  for  silver  coin. — ^The  solution  employed 
phate  of  copper  or  a  bronze  solution.    The  sec-  for  electro-gilding  is  prepared  by  digesting  the 
tiona  thus  obtained  are  fitted  and  soldered  to-  chloride  of  gold,  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
getbor,  and   electrotyped   over  the   soldered  metal  in  nitro-muriatio  acid,  with  calcined  mag- 
jamtL — Electro-plating  la  the  covering  of  ar-  nesia.    The  oxide,  which  falls  as  a  precipitate, 
tides  by  the  electric  current  with  a  coating  of  is  washed  by  boiling  in  nitrio  acid,  and  is  then 
sflrer.    It  is  very  extensively  practised  for  ^v-  dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  solution 
log  to  ware  made  of  cheap  alloys,  as  britannla  of  the  double  salt  is  used,  as  that  of  the  cyanides 
metal,  German  silver,  pewter,  or  brass,  the  of  silver  and  potassium  in  plating.    The  tem- 
besoty  and  excellence  of  silver  ware,  at  the  cost  perature  is  not  allowed  to  fail  below  130°  F.  in 
of  a  very  thin  coating  of  the  more  expensive  gilding  copper,  and  for  gilding  silver  it  should 
XBtetaL     The  solution  of  silver  has  formerly  been  be  stiS  higner.    The  battery  must  be  formed 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  pure  with  the  podtdve  plate  Qf  gold,  and  the  negative 
nitrio  acid ;  dlstined  water  is  afterward  added,  may  be  of  iron  or  copper  in  a  porous  vessel  con- 
sad  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  a  cyanide  by  a  taining  cyanide  of  potassium.    The  same  atten- 
Bobition  of  cyamde  of  potassium.    The  silver  tion  must  be  given  to  having  the  surfaces  to 
predpitate,  being  collected  and  well  washed,  is  be  gjlt  thoroughly  cleaned,  except  that  the  use 
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of  nitrio  acid  is  dispensed  with.    Metallic  ear-  otcoirrtt,  to  see).    These  terms  are  often  used  as 
faces  that  do  not  readily  receive  the  deposit  qrnonjmons,  though  the  former  is  properly  the 
of  gold,  as  those  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  dso.,  n^y  name  of  an  instmment  for  measaring  Uieinteo- 
first  be  coated  with  a  win  layer  of  copper,  sity  of  the  electrical  excitement,  and  the  Utter 
npon  which  the  gold  is  then  deposited.    The  of  one  for  rendering  it  apparent  by  its  effects, 
solution  should  contain  suflScient  gold  to  deposit  The  torsion  balance  of  Coulomb  admirably  corn- 
all  that  is  required  at  once.    The  value  of  the  binea  the  requirements  of  boUi  instramenti, 
material  employed  is  very  trifling  in  comparison  but  a  great  number  have  been  contrived  of 
with  the  effect  produced.    A  silver  thimble  re*  both,  and  of  greater  pretensions  and  complidty, 
ceives  only  6  or  6  cents*  worth  of  gold ;  a  com-  which  it  will  not  be  neoessary  to  describe.  Avery 
men  sized  watch  case,  thinly  coatCKcL  within  and  fine  brass  wire  is  suspended  fW>m  a  fixed  point, 
heavily  witiiout)  requires  only  from  20  grains  to  and  kept  stretched  by  a  small  weight  attached 
a  pennyweight,  or  about  the  value  of  a  doUar ;  to  its  lower  extremity.    Near  the  weight  a  fine 
and  a  pencilcase  from  8  to  6  grains,  or  less  than  needle  is  attached  to  the  wire  in  a  horiiontsl 
20  cents'  worth. — ^The  applications  of  this  new  position,  one  of  the  ends  of  which  is  a  conduct- 
and  interesting  art  are  already  wonderfully  de-  or,  and  the  other  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
veloped,  and  its  practice  gives  employment  to  A  graduated  arc  is  arranged  around  the  drcmn- 
many  thousands  of  workmen  in  the  large  plating  ference  of  the  glass  vessel  in  which  the  needle  is 
and  other  electro-metallui^c  establishments  of  suspended.    The  small  body,  the  electricity  of 
our  cities  and  manufacturing  towns.    The  fao-  which  is  to  be  determined,  being  let  down  the 
ing  of  printers*  types  with  copper,  now  largely  side  of  the  vessel,  caoses  the  swinging  index  to 
practised,  trebles  or  quadruples  their  dnrability.  diverge  or  be  attracted,  and  the  amount  of  the 
But  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  its  most  val-  movement  is  measured  by  the  number  of  degrees 
nable  uses  are  yet  mscovered.    In  France  the  upon  the  arc  passed  by  the  index  on  the  oppo« 
possibility  of  applying  its  principle  to  the  sepa-  site  end  of  the  needle.    An  iDStrument  has  been 
ration  of  metals  from  their  ores,  has  been  seri-  constructed  in  which  a  foro»  equal  to  mfv  ^^ 
ously  considered  by  sdentific  and  practical  men ;  a  grain  caused  the  needle  to  traverse  the  whole 
and  when  more  economical  modes  of  exciting  circumference,  so  that  a  movement  of  one 
the  electric  current  are  devdoped,  it  is  probable  degree  indicated   a   force  not   greater  thsn 
that  this  mode  of  reducing  some  of  the  ores  «•  wivm  ^^  ^  grain.     For  an  instrument  so 
may  be  successfully  practised.    It  has  even  been  aelicate,  the  suspending  wire  is  of  extreme 
thought  possible  to  apply  a  coating  of  copper  in  fineness  and  considerable  lengUi.   The  principle 
one  sheet  upon  the  bottom  of  a  ship  by  this  adopted  for  determining  the  relation  between 
method,  or  to  restore  old  sheathing  by  adding  to  the  electric  force  and  the  quantities  of  electricity 
its  thickness  without  removing  it  from  the  ves-  in  bodies  was  to  take  two  periecdy  similar  con- 
eel  ;  and  it  has  been  proposed,  as  a  more  eco-  ducting  balls,  and  after  charffing  one  and  det^- 
nomical  method  of  obtaining  the  electric  current,  mining  its  effect  upon  the  balance,  bring  it  in 
to  employ  the  magneto-electric  machine,   in  contact  with  the  uncharged  ba^    xhe  amount 
which  this  power  is  generated  by  the  consump-  of  electricity  is  then  equally  divided  betwec^ 
tion  of  cheap  fhel  in  running  a  steam  engine,  the  two,  wMch  may  be  proved  by  testing  their 
instead  of  the  more  expensive  zinc  in  the  voitaio  equal  effects  upon  the  balance.    One  of  these 
battery.    But  in  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  maythenbemade  to  give  up  half  its  electricity 
Elkington  and  Mason,  of  Birmingham,  England,  to  another  perfectly  similar  uncharged  ball,  and 
with  the  command  of  a  magnificent  machine,  so  the  quantity  may  bo  continnally  reduced  in 
and  of  steam  power,  the  current  was  found  to  be  known  proportions  to  any  desired  extent.    An 
too  unsteady  to  admit  of  good  work.    Machines  electric  needle  used  as  an  electroeoope,  is  a  ligbt 
of  the  same  construction  have  been  introduced  ba^  of  some  non-oonducting  subetance,  support- 
into  New  York  and  applied  to  practical  opera-  ed  npon  a  point  like  a  magnetic  needle,  snd 
tions  in  electro-plating.  beanng  npon  one  extremity  a  small  body  charged 

ELEOTRODE  (Gr.  i;\«crpor,  and  odor,  a  way),  with  a  known  electricity.    Bennett's  gold  leaf 

a  term  applied  by  Prot  Faraday  to  the  surface,  electroscope,  which  is  much  used,  oonsists  of  two 

whether  of  air,  water^  metal,  or  other  sub-  thin  strips  of  gold  lea^  fiutened  in  the  end  of  a 

stance,  by  which  electncity  passes  into  or  out  metallic  rod,  which  passes  throngli  the  neck  of 

of  other  media.    It  corresponds  with  the  pole  a  bell  glass,  and  terminates  above  in  a  brass 

of  the  galvanic  battery. — ^Under  another  deriva*  knob.    These  strips  of  gold  leaf  hanging  in  the 

tion  from  i;Xricn>ov,  and  ctdor,  like,  the  teni^  has  centre  of  the  bell  glass  will  diverge  when  any 

also  been  employed  to  designate  bodies  which  body  electrically  excited  is  brought  near  or  in 

become  electnc  like  amber.  contact  with  the  brass  knob.  It  is  well  to  place 

ELEOTROLTSIS,  Eleotbolttb  (Qt.  t^ccrpor,  two  conducting  bodies  in  such  a  position  in  the 

and  Xvtt,  to  set  free),  terms  which  were  Intro-  bell  glass  that  each  strip  of  gold  leaf  may  hit 

ducedby  Prof.  Faraday,  and  applied,  the  one  to  against  one  of  them,  and  thus  discharge  its 

decomposition  produced  by  the  electric  current,  electricity ;  for  otherwise,  if  they  oome  in  con- 

ond  the  other  to  a  body  susceptible  of  direct  de-  tact  with  the  non-condncting  glass  as  they  di- 

composition  in  this  manner.  verge,  their  tendency  is  to  remain  attached  to 

ELEOTROMETER  (Gr.  f^Xcierpoy,  and  furpw.  it    The  snlject  is  particularlv  noticed  in  the 

measure),  Euoxbosoofs    (Gr,  rfKtKrpw,   and  preceding  articles  treating  on  eledarical  snljecta 
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ELECTROFHORUS  (6r.  liKtKrpop,  and  0fptf,  mitted.    Although  this  number  is  rery  small  in 
to  bear),  a  ooQTenient  form  of  an  instrument  comparison  with  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
for  obtidniog  and  holding  small  quantities  of  material  substances  which  occur  in  nature,  or  are 
deotricity  for  a  considerable  time.    It  consists  produced  artificially  by  man,  it  will  doubtless 
of  a  flat,  smooth  cflce  of  resin,  made  by  pour-  eventually  be  greatly  lessened;  all  analogy  teach- 
ing the  substance  when  melted  into  a  wooden  ing  that*  the  really  essential  element^  of  mat- 
mould  ia  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain ;  ter  must  be  very  few.    Thus  far,  however,  the 
sad  also  of  a  dbk,  either  of  brass  or  of  wood  number   of  elements   has   been   continually, 
covered  with  tin  foil,  its  diameter  less  than  though  slowly,  increasing  through  the  discovery 
that  of  the  cake ;  its  edges  should  be  rounded,  of  new  substances.    The  latter  have  occurred  in 
A  giaas  handle  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  most  cases  only  in  extremely  minute  quantities, 
dtd^  at  right  angles  with  its  surface.    The  snr-  and  in  but  few  localities ;  some  of  them  have 
&oe  of  the  cake,  as  it  lies  upon  the  table,  being  hardly  been  seen  by  any  one  except  their  dis- 
rubbed  or  beaten  with  the  sldn  of  a  cat,  is  soon  coverer.    The  properties  of  many  have  not  as 
charged  with  negative  electricity.    If  the  disk  yet  been  thoroughly  studied.    Saoh  are  view- 
is  tlien  laid  fiat  upon  ttte  cake,  touched  with  ed  with  suspicion  and  distrust  by  chemists,  and, 
thefinger,  and  then  taken  off  by  the  handle,  it  is  until  authenticated,  merely  tolerated  on  the 
found  to  be  charged  with  positive  electricity,  so  list  of  elements.    The  great  mass  of  the  matter 
as  to  give  a  spark  like  the  prime  conductor  of  of  which  the  world  is  composed  consists  of 
tiie  electrical  machine.    By  renewing  the  con-  about  80  elements,  the  remaining  81  being  of 
tact  it  is  chained  again,  and  the  process  may  comparatively  slight  importance.    The    term 
be  repeated  hundred  of  times,  the  resin  often  simple  or  undecomposable  (better   undecom- 
retaining  its  electricity  for  many  days.    The  posed)  substance  is  often  used  synonymously 
positive  electricity  in  the  disk  is  developed  by  with  element.    In  popular  language,  fire,  air, 
induction.    If  the  disk  is  left  insulated  without  earth,  and  water  are  sometimes  called  elements, 
touching  the  finger  or  other  conductor  to  it,  The  last  8  are,  however,  compounds,- while  the 
no  electricity  is  developed  in  it,  except  a  slight  former  b  an  appearance,  occasioned  by  the  devel- 
negative  charge  received  directly  from  the  resin,  opment  of  light  and  heat  which  attends  chemi- 
ELECTBOTTPE.  See  ELXOTBO-MsTAZxtTBGY.  cal  combination,  dsc. — For  a  complete  catalogue 
ELEOTUABIES,  a  name   retained  in  the  of  the  elements,  see  Equtvalbnt. 
Edinburgh  pharmacoposias  for  mixtures  of  me-  ELEMI,  a  resinous  exudation  from  a  number 
dkinal  substances,  generally  dry  powders,  with  of  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  world.    Com- 
sogar  or  any  sweet  sirup,  to  render  them  more  ing  from  so  many  sources,  the  substance  known 
convenient  to  take.  Oonserves  are  similar  prep-  in  common  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  character, 
arationfl,  the  saccharine  portion  being  intended  and  the  trees  which  afford  the  gum  are  very 
to  preserve  the  other  ingredients  mixed  with  little  understood.    That  from  Holland  is  sup- 
th^DL.  The  word  confection  is  now  in  use  in  the  posed  to  be  from  the  Dutch  East  India  posses- 
jrfiannacopCBias  of  the  United  States,  London,  sions,  and  the  product  of  the  canarium  hal* 
and  Dublin,  to  include  both.  Mmifirum  of  Oeylon.    The  Manila  article  is 
ELEMENT,  Chbmioal.    In  the  present  state  believed  to  be  the  product  of  the  ecmarium 
of  sdence  this  term  admits  of  no  very  precise  commune;  that  of  6,  album  or  arbolabrea  is 
definition.    In  general,  the  word  element  is  ap-  used   in   the  Philippine  islands  for  pitching 
pUed  to  any  snbstance  which  has  as  yet  never  boats  and   vessels.    The   Brarilian   elemi   is 
beeo   decomposed  into  constituents  or  trans«  from  the  idea  ieieartba;  the  iciea  is  a  genus 
muted  into  any  other  substance,  and  which  dif-  separated  from  amyris^  to  which  the  elemi  is 
fen    in  some  essential  property  from  every  commonly  referred.    The  Mexican  is  said  b^ 
other  known  body.    Several  elements  indeed  Dr.  Boyle  to  be  from  a  species  of  the  elaphnr 
ooeor  under  two  or  noore  aUotropio  conditions,  itm,  which  he  names  eUmiferum.    The  resin 
in  which  states  they  exhibit  different  properties,  is  imported  in  various  shapes,  and  in  different 
These  modifications  are  however  mutually  con-  colors  and  degrees  of  consistency.    It  was  for- 
vertible  into  each  other,  and  are  regarded  as  merly  much  employed  in  plasters  and  ointments, 
mere  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  but  is  more  used  in  Europe  than  in  this  coun- 
Aj  now  used,  the  term  element  does  not  possess  try.    Hatters  make  use  of  it,  and  it  is  in  some 
in  any  degree  the  absolute  signification  at  one  demand  for  varnishes  by  coach  painters.    It  is 
time  attached  to  it  by  the  ancients,  none  of  the  one  of  the  ingredients  of  pastUles  burned^  as 
elements  now  admitted  being  regarded  as  true  incense.    It  has  been  resolved  into  two  resins, 
primary  principles  of  matter.    It  is  indeed  not  one  amorphous  and  one  crystallizable,  for  the 
impoanbie  that  some  of  them  may  belong  to  this  latter  of  which  the  name  elemine  has  been  pro- 
class  ;  but  of  this  nothing  is  known.    Provi-  posed  by  its  discoverer,  M.  Baup. 
Ronally,  all  substances  which  have  hitherto  re-  EOIONOBA  of  Estb,  an  Italian  princess, 
sisted  every  method  of  analysis  that  has  been  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  love  and 
applied  to  tiiem — all,  in  short,  which  cannot  be  madness  of  Torquato  Tasso,  bom  June  10, 1637, 
proved  to  be  compound — are  called  elements,  died  Feb.  10, 1681.    She  resided  in  Ferrara  at 
As  may  readily  be  conceived,  the  number  of  the  brilliant  court  of  her  brother,  Alfonso  II., 
these  bodies  is  0(mstantly  changing  with  the  of  which  she  and  her  sister  Lucrezia  were  the 
adraooe  of  sdencei    At  present  61  such  are  ad-  most  accomplished  ornaments.    Tasso  seems  to 
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have  conceived  an  ardent  passion  for  Eleonora,  giving  to  the  head  the  well-known  aspect  of 
and  to  have  addressed  to  her  some  of  his  most  sagacity ;  this,  though  £eu*  superior  to  that  of 
fervent  effusions,  to  the  discovery  of  which  the  the  other  pachyderms,  has  doubtless  been  over- 
persecutions  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  Al-  rated  from  the  peculiar  cranial  formation  in  this 
fonso  were  in  part  ascribed.  But  the  evidence  animaL  The  great  elevati<yi  of  the  frontal  re- 
on  the  Bifbject  is  conflicting.  There  wei:e  several  gion  does  not  arise  froni  any  increase  of  Uie 
other  ladies  of  the  name  of  Eleonora  whom  cranial  cavity  or  corresponding  development  of 
Tasso  celebrated;  as,  for  instance,  Eleonora  San  brain,  but  depends  on  the  mat  separation  of 
Yitole,  the  beautiful  countess  of  Scandia,  in  the  tables  of  the  skull,  and  the  excessive  en- 
whose  praise  ho  wrote  charming  verses.  How-  largement  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  affording  am- 
ever,  most  biographers  agree  in  pointing  to  the  pie  space  for  the  origin  of  the  muscles  of  the 
princess  Eleonora  as  the  lady  of  his  special  ado-  trunk ;  the  upper  jaw  has  a  similar  structure 
ration.  How  far  the  princess  reciprocated  his  for  the  accommodation  of  the  enormous  tusks ; 
affection  is  not  clearly  established,  and  the  pre-  in  both  cases  strength  and  solidity  are  obtained 
sumption  is  that  she  gave  him  only  friendship  without  too  much  weight.  The  nearly  perpen- 
and  poetical  sympathy  in  return  for  his  love,  dicular  facial  line  of  the  elephant,  tiien,  aepends 
She  was  never  married.  on  the  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  shortness 

ELEONORA  of  Toledo,  daughter  of  Peter  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  the  vertical  posi- 
of  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  born  in  1526,  was  tion  of  the  maxillary  and  intermaxillary  bones ; 
married  in  1543  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  afterward  and  Jthe  cranial  cavity  occupies  but  a  small  part 
grand  duke  ofTuscany,  fought  with  great  bx^ve-  of  the  head  at  its  postenor  central  portion, 
ry  against  her  husband^s  enemies,  captured  the  The  occipital  bone  forms  the  posterior  wall  of 
chief  of  them  (Filippo  Strozzi),  afterward  ao-  the  skull,  and  advances  also  on  to  its  upper  snr- 
oompanied  Cosmo  in  the  war  between  the  em-  face ;  the  parietals  are  early  consolidated  to  it, 
peror  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  to  each  other,  and  to  the  temporals,  forming  a 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  taking  of  Sienna,  solid  box ;  the  ethmoid  is  large,  and  tiie  extent 
Li  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  was  distinguish-  and  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate  indicate  a 
ed  for  her  judicious  patronage  of  letter8,.the  fine  delicate  organ  of  smell;  the  sphenoid  is  very- 
arts,  and  works  of  charity.  flat  internally,  but  its  cells  are  enormously  de- 

ELEONORA  TELLEZ,  a  beautifnl  Portuguese  veloped,  encroaching  largely  upon  the  base  of 

woman,  bom  in  1830,  died  in  1405,  the  daughter  the  skuU.    The  teeth  consist  of  2  long  curved 

of  a  poor  nobleman,  was  married  in  1846  to  a  tusks,  one  in  each  intermaxillary  bone,  and  of 

gentleman  of  fortune,  but  of  less  ancient  descent,  large  and  compound  molars  in  each  jaw.    The 

and  much  her  superior  in  years.    He  brought  her  permanent  tusks,  which  are  monstrous  incisor 

to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  where  Ferdinand  L  fell  in  teeth,  are  preceded  by  2  small  deciduous  ones;, 

love  with  her.    She  declined  becoming  his  mis-  which  make  their  appearance  between  the  5tb 

tress,  but  became  his  wife,  after  having  been  le-  &nd  7th  months^  rarely  exceed  2  inches  in  length 

gaily  divorced  from  her  husband.    But  her  heart  &nd  i  of  an  incn  in  diameter,  and  are  shed  be- 

was  as  little  interested  in  her  second  as  it  had  fore  the  2d  year,  their  roots  being  considerably 

been  in  her  first  marriage.    She  fell  in  love  with  absorbed ;  about  2  months  after  the  milk  teeth 

a  young  Castilian  nobleman,  Don  Juan  d^Andei-  &re  shed,  the  permanent  tusks,  which  are  situ- 

ro.    Her  preference  for  him  and  her  tyrannical  ated  to  the  inner  side  of  and  behind  the  former, 

disposition  produced  great  discontent  and  led  to  pierce  the  gum  when  about  an  inch  long,  and. 

her  Overthrow.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  her  grow  from  the  base  during  the  whole  life  of  the 

favorite  was  assassinated  by  the  king^s  brother,  animaL    The  molar  teeth  are  remarkable  for 

the  infante  Don  John^Deo.  6, 1388),  who  usurp-  their  size  and  the  complexity  of  their  structure  ; 

ed  the  government.    Eleonora  besought  the  as-  there  is  not  more  than  one  wholly,  or  two  par- 

aistance  of  John  of  Castile,  who  had  married  tially,  in  use  on  each  side  in  each  jaw  at  one  time  ; 

Beatrix,  the  only  child  she  had  borne  to  Ferdl-  they  are  constantly  in  progress  of  destructioxx 

nand.    John  caused  her  to  be  placed  in  a  oon-  and  formation,  succeeding  each  other  horijEon* 

vent  in  Spain,  where  she  died.  tally,  instead  of  vertically  as  in  other  mammala  ; 

ELEPHANT  (ei^has,  Linn.),  the  only  ensting  according  to  Owen,  the  molars  are  successively 

representative  of  the  proboscidian  pachyderms ;  brought  forward  until  each  jaw  has  had  on  eacK 

the  mammoth  or  fossil  elephant,  and  ita  con-  side  6,  or  24  in  all.    For  the  minute  details  of 

gener,  the  mastodon,  having  lived  in  the  preced-  the  structure  and  development  of  the  molars^ 

ing  geological  epoch.   The  elephant,  the  largest  the  reader  is  referred  to  tne  Oi§emen$/omie9  of 

and  heaviest  of  terrestrial  animals,  has  from  time  Cuvier,  and  to  the  "  Odontography ''  of  Owen. 

immemorial  been  celebrated  for  his  intelligence  It  will  be  enough  to  say  here  that  each  tooth  is 

and  sagacity,  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  composed  of  a  number  of  transverse  vertical 

man  in  eastern  lands,'  for  his  imposing  appear-  plates  of  dentine  or  ivory,  enveloped  in  enamel, 

ance,  for  his  immense  strength  gudedbv  gentle-  and  united  together  by  the  cement  of  cmaCA 

ness  and  docility,  and  for  Uie  astonishing  feats  petrosa ;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  crown  ap- 

he  is  able  to  perform  by  means  of  his  trunk,  pears  above  the  gum.    This  gradual  progress 

Since  the  time  of  Cuvier  the  anatomy  of  the  of  the  teeth  from  behind  forward  explama  ho^w 

elephant  has  been  thoroughly  studied.     The  the  elephant  has  always  a  grinding  surface  readjr 

skull  is  remarkable  for  its  vertical  elevation,  to  bear  the  great  pressure  to  which  his  teeth 
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sreahrajssabjected;  the  oonBtantwear  of  the  this  resemblance  is  continued  in  the  leg  and 
grmdiog  Borface  keepe  it  in  order  for  mastica-  tarsns ;  the  os  calois  is  very  large  and  promi- 
tkm;  ue  manner  in  vhich  the  «iamel  is  ar-  nent;  the  metatarsns  consists  of  6  bones^  the 
ranged  on  this  snr&ce,  after  the  ivory  is  worn  external  one  being  imperfectly  developed ;  the 
dows,  enables  the  anatomist  to  refer  a  tooth  toes  are  also  5,  each  consisting  of  8  bones,  ex- 
either  to  the  Asiatic  or  AMcan  elephant  From  oept  the  outer,  which  has  one,  all  encased  in  the 
^e  oblique  position  of  the  molars  in  the  jawflL  thick  skin,  the  division  being  indicated  onlv  by 
the  rf^toior  portion  pierces  the  gnm  first,  and  the  projecting  extremities.    The  bones  ox  the 
may  be  ^te  worn  while  the  middle  and  pos-  elephant  maybe  easily  distinguished  from  those 
terior  portions  are  slightly  or  not  at  all  used!,  of  other  quadrupeds ;  they  resemble,  except  in 
so  Hist  these  teeth  diminish  in  length  at  the  size,  the  bones  of  man,  particularlv  tne  cervical 
Bsmetime  that  their  depth  is  wgm  away ;  as  the  and  dorsal  vertebrsB,  the  shoulder  blade  and  pel- 
interior  grinding  sur&ce  becomes  useless,  the  vis,  the  femur,  tarsus,  and  the  bones  of  the  me- 
root  is  removed  by  absorption,  enabling  the  taoarpus  and  metatarsus;  so  that  it  is  not  sur* 
tooth  to  be  pushed  forward  by  that  behind.  The  prising  that  even  anatomists,  ignorant  of  the 
tusks  are  finrmed  of  ivory  and  enamel,  the  for-  elephant's  skeleton,  should  have  mistaken  their 
mer  msking  tiie  central  and  by  far  the  largest  recent  and  fossil  bones  for  the  remains  of  gigan« 
portion ;  the  tusks  exist  in  both  sexes,  but  are  tic  human  beings.    The  food  of  the  elephant  ia 
snudQcr  in  the  females  than  in  the  males ;  they  entirely  vegetable,  and  must  be  immense  in 
sometimes  measure  9  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  quantity,  and  the  digestive  apparatus  is  accord- 
over  200  lbs.  the  pair;  this  great  weight  is  kept  ingly  lu'gely  developed ;  the  stomach  is  simple, 
in  nlsce  iHily  by  the  tight  embrace  of  the  socket  of  a  lengthened  and  narrow  form,  its  cardiao 
and  satroim^ng  parts,  enlaining  the  abnormal  extremity  being  prolonged  into  a  pouch  of  con- 
direction  ofthe  tusks  produced  either  by  sudden  siderable  size,  its  intemd  membrane  divided 
and  violent  or  by  gentie  and  long  continued  into  thick  folds  and  transverse  wrinkles,  and 
preasore.    The  lower  jaw  is  massive,  and  pro-  its  muscular  coat  very  thick ;  the  small  mtes- 
ioDged  in  front,  where  the  extensible  lower  lip  tines  are  voluminous^  and  the  \am  of  enonnoua 
is  dongated  into  a  triangular  deeply  concave  size ;  in  a  moderate-eized  animal  the  intestinal 
ogan  S>T  receiving  the  extremity  of  the  trunk,  canal  was  60  feet  long,  the  small  intestines  bdng 
T&  ^ine  consists  of  7  cervical  vertebres,  20  88  feet^  the  csdcum  li,  and  tiie  lai^e  20i  feet; 
donal,  3  lumbar,  5  sacral,  and  from  24  to  26  the  circumference  of  the  Ist  being  2  feet,  of  tiie 
CBodals ;  the  number  of  ribs  is  19,  and  in  some  2d  6  feet^  and  of  the  last  (colon)  6  feet    The  gall 
mdmeiia  20,  of  which  5  or  6  are  true.    The  bladder  is  situated  between  the  coats  of  the 
thoradc  cavity  is  very  large,  the  ribs  being  con-  duodenum,  and  is  divided  by  transverse  parti- 
tinued  back  nearly  to  the  pelvis,  of  great  size  tions  into  4  compartments ;  the  spleen  is  4  feet 
and  width ;  the  sternum  is  long,  compressed  long.    The  heart  resembles  that  of  the  rodents 
laterally,  and  somewhat  prolonged  in  front,  in  having  8  venea  caves  opening  into  the  right 
The  limbs  being  designed  more  for  strength  and  auride,  2  above  and  one  below,  and  the  Eusta- 
aoilditj  than  speed,  their  bones  are  thick  and  chian  valve  ia  furnished  with  a  rudimentary 
lar^ ;  the  shoulder  blade  is  wide,  its  posterior  superior  division.    The  brain  is  small  in  propor- 
margin  much  the  shortest;  and  the  spine,  beside  tion  to  the  size  of  the  animal;  in  one  7i  feet 
the  acromial  process,  has  a  broad,  sickle-shaped  high  the  whole  orean  weighed  but  9  lbs.,  and  in 
promiiience  extending  downward  and  back-  another  9  feet  high  the  internal  capacity  of  the 
ward ;  there  is  no  clavicle,  as  the  approxima-  cranium  was  only  854  inches,  being  less  than  8 
^OBL  of  the  limbs  toward  the  centre  of  gravity  times  the  weight  of  the  human  brain,  and  less 
19  necessary  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  than  4  times  the  capacity  of  the  Caucasian  skull ; 
The  kumerus  is  short  and  massive,  the  upper  the  convolutions  are  well  marked,  and  the  cere- 
extremity  having  aflat  articular  surface  with  beUum  is  proportionately  very  large;  the  6th 
large  pTOtnberances  for  the  insertion  of  the  mus-  pair  of  nerves,  which  supply  tiie  trunk,  are 
dee  of  ^e  shoulders,  a  strongly  ridged  shaft,  enormously  developed.    The  trunk  of  the  ele- 
axkd  a  ]puUe}r-iike  lower  surfiace  for  the  forearm,  phant  is  an  elongated  nose,  but  is  chiefly  an 
admitting  onlv  of  flexion  and  extension ;  the  organ  of  touch,  though  capable  of  being  used 
external  oondyle  is  very  extensive  upward,  for  smelling;  it  forms  a  conical  mass.  4  or  5  feet 
The  radioa  and  ulna  are  permanently  pronated,  long,  graduaUy  tapering  to  the  end,  which  is 
and  both  enter  into  the  formation  of  tne  elbow  provided  with  a  thumb-like  appendage,  endowed 
and  wrist  joints;  the  8  bones  of  the  wrist  are  with  a  most  delicate  sense  oi  touch,  and  oapi^ 
srraxiged  in  2  rows,  and  the  5  metacarpals  are  ble  of  picking  up  a  needle ;  it  contains  a  double 
^hoTt  and  robust,  5  flngers  being  attached  to  tube,  strengtiiened  by  membranes,  extending 
tbena ;  the  fingers,  however,  are  concealed  by  up  as  &r  as  the  bony  nostrils,  just  before  which 
the  thick  and  overhanging  skin,  with  the  ex-  they  form  a  sudden  curve;  the  true  nasal  pas- 
^eption  of  the  ends.   The  pelvic  bones  are  large,  sages  are  provided  with  a  valve  by  which  the 
v>  accommodate  the  powerful  muscles.to  which  cavity  of  the  trunk  may  be  cut  off  from  the  nos& 
t^  pre  origina ;  the  ilia  are  broad,  rounded  a  provision  rendered  necessary  when  the  animal 
^itcnorly  and  concave  toward  the  abdomen ;  tsjces  fluid  into  the  former.    The  great  bulk  of 
'•^  ftmnr  ia  simple  in  shape,  comparatively  this  organ  is  made  up  of  transverse  and  longitu- 
■soolh,  resembling  oonaderably  that  of  man ;  dinal  muscles  so  arranged  that  the  trunk  may 

vouvn. — 0 
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be  elon^ted,  shortened,  raised,  and  bent  in  anj  The  nsnal  height  is  from  7  to  10  feet,  that  oi 
desired  direction,  with  all  the  precision  of  the  the  females  afoot  or  two  less;  specimens  are  on 
human  hand.    Though  the  trunk  is  capable  of  record  considerably  larger  than  this,  some  hav- 
performing  the  most  delicate  operations,  it  is  ing  a  length  of  16  feet  and  a  height  of  over  18. 
also  an  organ  of  great  strength  and  a  weapon  The  period  of  gestation  is  abont  20)  months; 
of  the  most  formidable  character ;  with  it  the  the  new-bom  animal  is  8  feet  high,  with  all 
animal  tears  the  branches  from  trees  in  its  search  its  senses  perfect ;  sucking  is  performed  hj  the 
for  food,  performs  the  heaviest  tasks  for  his  hn-  month,  the  trunk  being  turned  back,  and  i#oon- 
man  owner  and  defends  himself  from  his  small-  tinned  for  a  period  of  nearly  2  years.    The 
er  enemies ;  with  it  he  introduces  food  and  young  grow  rapidly,  being  4  feet  high  in  the 
drink  into  his  mouth,  which,  from  the  shortness  2d  year,  and  are  said  to  be  suckled  indiscrimi- 
of  his  neck,  he  cannot  brine  to  the  ground ;  by  nately  by  any  female  in  the  herd ;  they  attain 
inspiring  through  the  trunk  he  fills  it  with  water,  maturity  at  abont  the  age  of  80  years,  and  livo 
which  he  discharges  into  his  montli  or  in  re-  certainly  for  150  years,  and  probably  for  200. 
freshing  showers  over  his  back.    So  important  The  weight  of  a  fall-grown  elephant  is  from  8 
is  this  organ  that  the  animal's  first  act  when  in  to  5  tons;  one  kept  in  London  for  many  years, 
danger  is  to  raise  it  above  his  head ;  when  hunt-  between  10  and  11  feet  high,  consumed  daily  8 
ing  the  tiger  or  other  wild  animal,  he  carries  trusses  of  hay  and  about  200  lbs.  of  carrots  and 
it  high  in  the  air ;  any  wound  of  it  seems  to  fresh  vegetables,  drinking  from  60  to  80  gallons 
render  him  helpless ;  iu  ordinary  cases  he  rare-  of  water;  this  fine  specimen  cost,  on  his  arrival 
It  uses  it  to  strike  an  object.    When  crossing  in  England  in  1810,900  guineas;  he  performed 
deep  rivers  the  body  is  deeply  immersed,  and  in  pantoniimes  at  the  theatres  for  several  years; 
respiration  can  be  carried  on  with  only  the  tip  he  was  sub^'ect  to  periodical  £t8  of  rage,  during 
of  the  trunk  above  water.   The  sense  of  smell  is  one  of  which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  kill 
acute,  though  not  resident  in  the  trunk  proper,  as  him,  which  was  done  by  the  discharge  into  his 
is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  frontu  and  body  of  about  160  rifle  balls,  and  by  several 
maxillary  sinuses  communicating  with  the  nOse ;  severe  sword  and  lance  thrusts.    Though  the 
the  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  also  of  unusud  di-  elephant  will  breed  in  captivity,  the  supply  for 
mensions.    The  sense  of  hearing  is  also  acute,  domestic  and  warlike  purposes  must  be  Kept  up 
as  it  should  be  for  an  animal  living  in  thick  by  hunting  the  wild  animals  and  reducing  them 
woods  and  jungles,  in  which  vision  can  hardly  to  servitude;  the  favorite  way  in  India  is  to 
detect  the  approacn  of  an  enemy;  the  ear  com-  capture  the  wild  by  the  aid  of  tame  animals, 
municates  with  extensive  bony  cells,  and  the  especially  females;  these  display  as  much  treach- 
external  auricle  is  large  to  collect  the  sounds  ery,  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and  courage,  as 
and  convey  them  to  the  tympanum.    The  eye  did  ever  human  seducer  to  compass  the  destmo- 
is  amall,  but  is  well  protected  by  thick  lids  and  tion  of  a  victim.    Following  in  the  track  of 
a  nictitating  membrane.    The  muscular  system  the  male  wild  animals,  the  wily  females  move 
is  of  immense  strength ;  and  the  ligamentum  gradually  toward  them,  grazing  with  the  same 
nuchas,  which  supports  the  heavy  head,  is  of  complacency  and  indifference  as  if  they  were 
uncommon  size  and  firmness. — ^Elephants  in-  inhabitants  of  the  forest;  while  the  females  are 
habit  the  tropical  forests  of  Asia  and  Afnca,  cajoling  a  male,  the  hunters  caationsly  approach 
living  in  troops ;  though  often  destructive  to  and  fiisten  his  legs  by  ropes  to  trees,  the  former 
trees,  and  especially  to  saccharine  plants,  they  distracting  the  attention  of  the  intended  cap- 
are  quiet  and  inoffensive  unless  attacked  by  tive,  and  even  assisting  in  binding  the  cords; 
man  or  ot&er  animals;   they  prefer  well-wa-  the  females  then  leave  him,  'when  he  hasdis- 
tered  regions,  where  a  large  herd  may  fre-  covered  his  condition,  to  vent  his  naeleas  rsge 
quently  be  seen  guided  by  some  old  male,  keep-  to  his  own  exhaustion  ;  farther  rednoed  by 
ing  in  the  shade  during  middav  and  feeding  at  hunger  and  thirst,  he  will  soon  allow  himself 
morning  and  evening;  easily  alarmed,  they  re-  to  be  led  by  his  treacherous  companions  to  sta- 
tire  to  Uie  woods  at  the  approach  of  man,  but  tions  appointed  for  the  training  of  elephants, 
if  pursued  will  turn  and  attack  him  with  the  where,  ailer  a  few  months^  disoipline.  he  be- 
greatest  friry.    Only  2  species  are  described,  comes  quite  docile  and  contented.     There  are 
the  Asiatic  and  the  African  elephant.    The  various  other  modes  of  taking  elephants  by 
Asiatic  elephant  (elephas  Indian,  Cuv.),  exten-  female  decoys,  by  stratagem,  and  bj  driving, 
sively  distributed  over  S.  India  and  the  E.  Asi-  Elephants,  both  Asiatic  and  AfHcan,  frequently 
atic  islands,  has  an  oblong  head,  concave  fore-  figure  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Grrecks 
head,  and  the  crowns  of  the  molars  presenting  and  Romans.    Darius  III.  had  a  small  number 
transverse  undulating  ridges ;  the  ears  are  smaU  of  them  in  his  war  against  Alexander ;  Porus 
compared  with  those  of  the  African  species,  of  India  brought  a  large  number  into  the  field 
The  skin  is  hard  and  thick,  wrinkled  about  the  against  the  same  conqueror.  Selencas  had  hun- 
legs,  neck,  and  breast;  the  general  color  is  a  dredsof  them  in  his  army  at  the  great  battle  of 
brownish  gray,  mottled  sometimes  with  lighter  Ipsus.    Fyrrhus  of  Epiru^  Hannibal,  and  An- 
roots ;  pure  white  albinos  are  very  rarely  seen;  tiochus  the  Great  fought  with  elephants  agidnst 
the  hairs  are  few  and  rigid,  most  abundant  on  the  Romans,  who  themselves  soon  made  nse  of 
the  head;  the  feet  have  5  toes,  the  nails  of  them  in  their  campaigns,  and  also  exhibited  them 
which  are  seen  beyond  the  cutaneous  envelope,  at  their  public  showB|  txiumphs^  and  oambata  of 
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inl(!  animflls  in  the  theatres.    In  the  anoient  In-  ish  evergreen,  the  "  speck  Ifbom,^  tr hich  forms 
dian  empireaL  elephants  formed  a  necessary  ap-  very  dense  japgles  in  OafEraria,  utterly  nsekss 
pendage  to  tne  royal  retinae ;  they  were  used  on  acooont  of  its  pithy  branches  even  for  Aiel ; 
for  show,  for  warlike  purposes,  and  for  carrying  this  is  a  fkyorite  food  of  elephants,  which  25  years 
bardens.    In  the  East  at  the  present  time  ele-  ago  frequented  this  region  in  large  herds,  whose 
phants  are  employed  for  transporting  baggage,  paths  are  still  discernible  on  the  hillsides,  and 
dragging   artillery  over  difficult  places,  ana  whose  bones  are  seen  bleaching  in  all  directions, 
otherwise  in  connection  with  army  movements,  From  this  selection  of  food  they  are  not  so  in- 
bat  withont  entering  into  the  actual  manoBU-  iurious  to  the  vegetation  of  a  district  as  would 
vres  of  battle;  they  exercise  their  strength  and  be  supposed,  quality  being  more  requisite  than 
sagacity  in  lifting,  dragging,  and  pushing  with  quantity.    Most  of  the  native  tribes  hunt  them 
their  leather-protected  foreheada.    When  the  more  for  their  flesh  than  their  ivory,  the  latter, 
elephuit  gets  under  full  headway,  his  speed  is  until  the  advent  of  Europeans,  being  of  little 
ooosiderable,  and  his  momentum   overcomes  value  to  them  except  for  rings  and  ornaments; 
an  ordinary  obstacles ;  though  able  to  carry  the  flesh  is  much  relished  as  food,  and  the  in- 
an  inunense  weight  on  a  level  surface,  he  is  li-  temal  fat  is  highly  prized  for  domestic  and 
able  to  totter  and  fall  backward  when  forced  medicinal  purposes.    They  hunted  them  with 
op  coosiderable  elevations;  a  strong  animal  can  li([ht  javelms  of  their  own  making,  overpow- 
travel  60  miles  a  day,  with  a  burden  weighing  ering  them  by  numbers.    A  few  white  hunters 
a  ton.    The  anecdotes  iUustrating  the  docility,  like  Gordon  Gumming  would  soon  exterminate 
afl!ecti(«i,  sagacity,  irritability,  capriciousness,  this  noble  animal.    This  species  is  wilder  and 
and  levcugeml  spirit  of  the  elephant,  are  in-  fiercer  than  the  Anatic  elephant,  defending  its 
numerable^  and  may  be  found  in  various  well-  jonng  with  great  oouraee,  and  fhriously  attaok- 
known  books  on  natural  history.    The  natural  mg  the  hunter;  though  not  domesticated  in 
enemies  of  the  elephant,  beside  man,  are  the  ti-  modem  times,  it  probably  might  be  as  easily  as 
ger  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  nasal  horn  of  the  other  species,  were  we  same  pains  taken  to 
the  latter  often  proves  a  more  formidable  weap-  tame  and  train  it ;  it  can  hsrdly  be  doubted  that 
on  than  the  tnmk  and  tusks  of  the  elephant;  the  elephants  used  by  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
the  sight  of  even  a  dead  tiger  is  enough  to  ex-  wars  with  Hie  Romans  were  of  African  origin, 
dte  most  elephants  into  a  transport  of  fury. —  The  length  of  the  male  tusks  is  from  6  to  8  feet, 
Tlie  African  elephant  (F.  AfricaniUy  Guv.),  ge-  and  their  weight  from  60  to  100  lbs.  each; 
nas  ItKBodanta  (F.  Guv.),  has  a  more  rounded  Gumming  mentions  a  single  one  in  his  posses- 
head,  a  n^er  convex  forehead,  enormously  long  sion  lOf  feet  long,  and  weighing  178  lbs. ;  the 
ean,  and  cheek  teetJi  with  lozenge-shaped  di-  price  which  thtv  bring  in  the  English  market  is 
Ttnona  of  the  crown;  the  generic  name  of  F.  from  (120  to  $160  per  112  lbs.  according  to 
Cuvier  was  founded  on  the  last  characteristic  quality.    Such  is  the  terror  which  these  anunala 
It  inhabits  Africa  from  Gaffiraria  to  the  Niger,  have  acquired  from  the  persecutions  of  man, 
Bving  in  similar  localities  and  with  the  same  that  a  child  will  put  a  herd  to  flight;  they  are 
manners  as  tbe  other  species.    The  mdes  at-  very  difficult  to  hunt,  from  their  hi^ng  tiiem- 
tain  a  height  of  over  12  feet,  but  decrease  in  selves  in  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  for- 
B2)e  noith  of  20**  8.  latitude ;  the  tusks,  how-  ests,  going  often  20  miles  by  night  to  water. 
ever,  are  larger,  according  to  Livingstone,  as  When  at  ease  they  sleep  on  their  sides,  but  when 
j<m  approach  the  equator*   the  females  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  tii^  sleep  standing ;  their 
emaller  than  the  males.   Under  the  tropics,  ani-  gait,  when  natural,  is  boldj  Aree,  light,  and  gr»3e- 
mals  as  well  as  men  decrease  in  size,  though  ful.    Gumming  ^ves  an  mteresting  description 
food  there  is  most  abundant;  euch  climates  C^ Hunter's  life  m  South  Africa."  vol.  L,  p.  804) 
Feon  unfavorable  to  full  animal  development,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Bechuanas  cook 
The  natives  estimate  the  height  of  this  species  the  feet  and  trunk  of  the  elephant  in  hot  earth 
bj  doabling  the  circnmference  of  the  impression  and  sand.    In  his  experience  from  5  to  80  rifle 
inade  hy  ue  fore  foot ;  this  is  tolerably  accu-  shots  were  necessary  to  kill  an  dephant,  and  the 
rate  for  adult  animals.    In  the  most  favorable  best  place  to  direct  them  is  Jnst  behind  the 
localities  the  African  elephant  is  considerably  shoulder ;  it  is  useless  to  aim  at  the  front  of  the 
larger  than  the  Asiatic ;  bnt  toward  the  equa-  head,  as  the  chances  of  a  ball  penetrating  the 
tor  the  female  African  is  about  as  large  as  the  brain  from  this  direction  are  very  small.    The 
Asiatie  male.    The  ear  of  the  African  species  destruction  of  these  noble  animals  for  the  pur- 
is  safficient  to  distinguish  it,  being  often  more  pose  of  snppWing  the  world  with  ivory  must  be 
than  5  leet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  8  times  as  immense ;  whenever  the  regions  inhabited  by 
large  mb  that  of  the  other  species ;  it  descends  them  shall  be  occupied  by  agricultural  tribes,  the 
ftpon  the  legs,  and  is  frequently  used  as  a  sledge  animals  must  retire  and  finally  be  exterminated 
at  the  cape  of  Good  HopNS.   From  the  ancient  by  the  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  food ;  when  it 
coins  It  is  evident  that  this  species  was  known  is  remembered  what  a  quantity  of  vegetable  food 
\rj  the  <dd  naturalists,  and  it  has  been  justly  herds  of  elephants  require,  it  must  be  evident 
said  that  Aristotle  knew  it  better  than  did  Buf-  that  man  and  such  large  herbivora  cannot  coexist 
(m.    It  seems  to  be  a  dainty  feeder,  selecting  the  in  the  same  districts. — ^Hxay  species  of  fossil 
sweetest  firnits  and  vegetable  matters  contain-  elephants  are  described  from  the  drift  of  Europe 
lag  aogar,  mucilage^  and  gum ;  there  is  a  dwarf-  and  Asia;  the  best  Imown  of  these,  the  E.  pri- 
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migeniui  (Cav.).  win  be  treated  in  the  ardcle  Biyn^  who  also  holds  in  his  hand  a  cobra  de  ca- 

ILiJOCOTH,  which  is  the  common  name ;  their  pello.    SeTeral  other  figores  of  Siva,  one  of  tbe 

lemaina  have  been  abondantlj  found  in  Iberia,  4-faced  Brahmiu  and  one  of  the  double  deity, 

snd  fossil  ivorj  from  this  source  has  been  an  half  male,  half  female,  called  Viri^  formed  hj 

important  object  of  trade.    The  fosol  elephants  the  union  of  Siva  with  Parvati,  are  also  to  tie 

of  Europe  resemble  most  the  Asiatic  speciel^  seen.    There  are  2  smaller  excavations  on  the 

but  they  were  more  buUiy,  with  larger  tudcs,  £.  and  W.  slopes  of  the  hill,  ^milar  to  the  great 

narrower  teeth,  and  with  the  akin  covered  with  temple^  and  nlled  with  representations  of  Hin- 

hair  and  wool  to  enable  them  to  dwell  in  di-  doo  deities.    But  what  is  most  remarkable  k, 

mates  colder  than  any  in  which  these  animals  that  although  most  of  the  subjects  of  these 

aronow  found,  though  not  in  adimate  so  rigor*  sculptures  are  evidently  Brahminical,  and  the 

ons  as  thatofSiberiaat  the  present  time,  which  temples  were  probably  dedicated  to  Siva,  there 

would  be  xmable  to  fhmish  the  necessary  vege-  is  at  least  one  %ure  which  appears  to  be  that 

table  food.    Fossil  species  resembling  the  AM-  of  Buddha.    No  record  of  the  origin  of  the 

can,  and  others  wiUi  mastodon-like  teeth,  have  shrines  can  be  found.    The  general  opinion  of 

been  found  in  the  Himdaya  mountains  by  Oaut-  Europeans  who  have  examined  them  is  that 

ley  and  Falconer.    The  fossil  elephant  of  North  they  date  from  a  period  subsequent  to  the 

America  is  said  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  C'Fro-  birth  of  Ohristy  perhaps  as  late  as  the  0th  or 

eeedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His-  10th  century. 

tory,"  vol.  Y.,  p.  22)  to  occur  above  the  drift,  in       ELEPHANTIASIS.     Under  this  common 
the  superficial  deposits  of  a  distinctly  later  age ;  name  two  entu^y  different  diseases  are  compre- 
it  must,  therefore,  have  been  contemporary  with  hended :  B.  Aroium^  elephant  leg,  or  Barbados 
the  moiiodon  giganUu$ ;  indeed  their  bones  legjandj?.  ^(se^ru^ivelepbantskinfOrtabercn- 
and  teeth  have  been  found  side  by  ride  in  the  lar  elephantiasis.  I.  mepM^tiant  Arc^myfdA 
marshy  anuvium  of  Big  Bone  Lick,  and  the  two  described  by  Rhazes  in  the  Dih  century ;  it  pre- 
snimals  must  have  been  exterminated  together;  yails  extenrively  in   Barbados^  whence  the 
from  this  ^ne  of  two  condnrions  must  bede-  name  Barbados  l^g;  it  is  common  in  Deme- 
rived :  ei^er  the  drifts  are  not  of  the  aame  rara.  Cayenne,  and  Brazil,  in  the  S.  W.  part 
epochs,  or  else  the  fossil  elephants  of  the  two  re-  of  we  island  of  Oeylon,  and  on  the  Malabar 
gions  must  be  difierent  species.  coast  in  India ;  it  is  sometimes  found  in  Castile 
ELEPHANTA,  or  6abai>obi,  a  small  island  and  the  Asturias  in  Sp^n,  and  occasional  spo- 
of British  India,  on  the  E.  side  of  Bombay  bar-  radio  eases  are  met  witn  thronghont  Europe  and 
bor,  about  5  m.  from  the  mainland;  lat  18^67'  America.    Notwithstanding  its  name,  the  dis- 
N.,  long.  73^  E.;  circumference  about  5  m.    It  ease  is  not  confined  to  the  leg,  but  may  attack 
eonsosts  of  2  hills  with  a  valley  between  them,  almost  any  part  of  the  body.    The  attack  is 
much  overgrown  with  wood,  but  diversified  ushered  in  by  marked  rigor,  headadie,  pain  in 
with  some  rice  fidds  and  pastures.    The  inhab-  the  back  and  limbs,  followed  by  heat  of  the  skin, 
itants,  about  100  in  number,  are  engaged  in  alternating  with  profrise  perspiration,  and  at- 
rearing  sheep  and  poultry  for  the  Bombay  mar-  tended  with  bummg  thirst;  at  the  same  time 
ket.    The  usual  landing  place  is  on  the  S.  coast,  some  part  of  the  body  becomee  red  and  swol- 
about  250  yards  frx>m  which,  ruddy  cut  from  len,  hot  and  painfbl,  particularly  along  the  tract 
an  isolated  black  rock,  was  the  figure  of  an  de-  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.    In  a  few  days  the 
phant,  13  feet  long,  now  fdlen  to  decay,  from  symptoms,  both  general  and  local,  subside,  with 
which  the  European  name  for  the  islana  is  de-  the  exception  that  the  affected  part  remains 
rived.  Further  mland,abont  half  way  up  the  N.  more  or  less  swollen.    At  irregmar  intervals 
aide  of  a  hill,  is  a  remarkable  cave  temple  of  un-  similar  paroxysms  recur,  the  affected  part  being 
known  antiquity,  which  has  long  been  deserted  each  time  Idt  more  swollen  and  indurated; 
by  ita  priests,  and  is  now  frequented  only  by  as  the  enlargement  increases,  the  akin  often  be- 
married  women  praying  for  fecundity.   The  spa*  comes  rough,  covered  with  scales,  and  fissured, 
dons  entrance,  00  feet  wide  and  18  feet  high,  is  The  disease  is  usuaUy  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
supported  bv  2  massive  piUars  and  2  pilasters,  body,  though  occasionally  both  legs  are  affected. 
bemg  thus  divided  into  8  passage  wajrs.    The  The  affected  parts  ojften  attain  an  enormonasize. 
interior  breadth  of  the  cavern  is  128  feet,  and  The  causes  of  Barbados  leg  are  not  understood ; 
its  length,  presenting  a  seemingly  endless  vista  its  occurrence  in  particular  distriota  shows  that 
of  huge  columns  cut  from  the  living  rock,  some  local  causes  have  something  to  do  with  ita  pro- 
of them  broken  bythePortuguese,who  formerly  dootion.    In  the  West  Indies  the  negrces,  and 
possessed  the  island,  is  about  180  feet.    The  in  Oeylon  the  native  race,  are  affected  much 
roof  is  generally  fiat,  though  not  a  perfect  plane,  more  frequently  than  the  whites;  and  of  the 
The  sides  are  excavated  into  compartments,  all  whites^  the  Creoles,  those  bom  in  the  country, 
filled  with  mythologicd  sculptures.    OppcMBlte  are  more  liable  tiian  recent  immigrants.  In  the 
to  the  main  entrance  there  is  a  bust  supposed  to  treatment  of  the  disease  in  the  earlier  stage9» 
represent  the  Hindoo  trinity,  viz.  :BrahmA,Yiah-  emollient  applications,  the  warm    bath,  and 
nu,  and  Siva.  The  heads  are  6  feet  long  and  well  bloodletting  nave  been  advised.     Some  phy- 
cut.    The  head  dresses  are  curiously  ornament-  ddans  think  braefit  haa  been  derived  fnsm  tbo 
ed,  and  among  other  symbols  a  human  skull  tthibition  of  mercury.    When  the  disease  has 
and  a  young  inumt  are  represented  on  that  of  already  made  considerable  progreosi  reel  in  a 
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podtion  which  favors  the  retain  of  the  blood  fertile  soiL    It  oontuns  several  ancient  rains; 
from  the  limb,  and  oompreasion  bj  means  of  among  others,  the  Nilometer  mentioned  by 
proper  bands^ing,  are  the  means  most  to  be  re-  6trabo,  whose  npper  part  was  destroyed  in 
lied  i^pon.    iC  EUphantiam  OT€Bc<irvm^  taber-  1822,  several  dilapidated  temples,  and  a  gate- 
colar  elephantiasis,  appears  to  have  been  the  way,  as  well  as  nnmerons  fragments  of  pottery 
disease  which   daring  the  middle  ages  was  with  Qreek  inscriptions.    In  antiqnity  fUephan- 
known  as  leprosy;  It  is  most  freqaently  met  tinker  Elephantis  was  renowned  for  its  fertility, 
with  in  the  west  India  islands,  and  in  other  Eerodotns  regards  it  as  forming  the  boondaiy 
tropical  regions,  while  it  also  prevails  ezten-  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;   bat  afterward 
sively  in  certain  parts  of  Norway,  where  it  Is  Phyle  was  regarded  as  the  sonthem  landmark 
known  as  tpidalahed.    The  disease  ordinarily  of  Egypt    Elephantine  was  strongly  garnson- 
ccanmences  by  the  appearance  of  dasky  shining  ed  by  tiie  Persians  as  well  as  Bomans  for  the 
spots  npon  the  skin,  eliffhtly  swollen,  and  more  defence  of  this  province, 
or  less  iosensible.    Alter  a  variable  period,  ELEUSIB,  in  modem  times  Lesaina  or  Lep- 
whidi  may  extend  to  months,-  and  even  years,  dna,  a  fortified  town  in  Attica,  on  the  bay  of 
these  spots  are  sncceeded  by  taberdes  or  small  Balsmis.    According  to  ancient  mvthology,  It 
tnmor^  soft^  reddish,  or  Uvid  in  color,  and  was  foonded  bv  Eleasis,  a  son  of  Hermes.    At 
varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  an  English  walnnt  an  early  perioa  it  was  oonqnered  by  the  Athe> 
These  tobercles  developed  apon  the  face  defbnn  nians  and  became  one  of  the  most  populoos 
it  ezcesavely,  giving  it  often  a  £uicied  resem-  cities  of  Attica.    Its  prindpal  importance  was 
blancetotheheadofthelion,  whence  one  of  the  derived  frt>m  its  being  the  seat  of  the  cele- 
names  by  which  the  disease  is  known  (209n^uim)  brated  Eleasinian  mysteries.    These  mysteries 
is  derived.    As  the  disease  advances,  the  taber-  formed  a  peci^iar  religioas  festival  celebrated 
des  beeome  inflamed  and  nlceroted;  the  nlcers  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Demeter  or  Ceres,  the 
exude  a  sanioas  flaid,  and  this  concretes  into  patroness  of  agricoltare,  and  the  representative 
thick  erasts;  the  bones  become  softened  and  of  theprocreativepowerof  natnre.   Originally 
altered  in  form.    In  the  progress  of  the  disease  these  celebrations  appear  to  have  been  some- 
thegastro-intestinalmaooas  membrane  becomes  thing  like  modem  thanks^ving  feStivals,  bat 
involved,  and  tnbercles  make  their  appearance  sd^rward  a  symbolic  meaning  was  attached  to 
in  the  nfaarynz;  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost,  sight  them,  and  they  became  the  vehicle  of  a  secret 
Is  weakened,  and  the  toaoh  blanted.    In  tifiis  science,  condadve,  as  was  believed,  to  eter- 
wretdied  condition  the  patient  may  continne  to  nal  bHss.    They  consisted  in  dramatic  repre* 
exist  a  long  time,  nnless  cat  off^  as  is  commonly  saltations  of  the  myth  of  Geres  and  the  rape  of 
the  ease,  by  some  interonrrent  disease.  In  a  see-  Proserpine,  her  daughter,  by  Plato,  and  wonld 
ond  form  of  the  disease,  JS,  ajunthetiea,  patdies  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  propagate  the 
of  an  irregnlar  shape,  sometimes  slightly  eleva^  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  and  to 
above  tlie  snrfaoe,  appear  npon  the  extremitieS|  give  an  ideal  meaning  to  the  coane  fancies  of 
of  a  tawny  color;  m  whites  they  are  lighter  ti^e  popalar  reli^on.     The  great  Elen^ian 
than  the  rest  of  the  snrfaoe;  in  the  negro  they  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Elea- 
are  dry,  diining,  rooffh,  denaded  of  hair,  aad  sis  in  the  latter  half  of  September  and  the 
iDsensible.    The  hands  and  feet,  and  then  the  1st  of  October;  they  lasted  9  days;  the  lesser 
extremities,    generally  become   swollen,  stiflT,  took  place  at  Agr»  on  the  Dissos  daring  the 
and  nnmb;  nlcers  form  on  the  metacarpal  and  spring.  Except  to  mnrderers,  barbarians,  slaves, 
metatarsal  articalations ;  these  enlarge,  pene-  and  afterward  Epicureans  and  Ohrisdans,  the 
trate  the  joint,  and  finally  amputate  the  toes  admission  to  the  public  performances  and  re- 
and  finders.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  ligious  exercises  was  free  for  all ;  bat  in  the 
becomes  slow  and  the  bowels  constipated ;  some-  secret  allegorical  representations  none  but  the 
times  it  is  complicated  with  the  taberdes  of  the  initiated  were  permitted  to  participate,  and  they 
other  Tariety ;  in  other  cases  the  lobes  of  the  were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  never  to  reveal 
ears,  the  wings  of  the  nose,  and  the  lips,  be-  what  they  had  seen  or  heard.    The  unity  of 
eome  thick,  hard,  swoUen,  and  ulcerated.     The  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  supposed 
patient  is  listless,  and  hu  intellect  enfeebled,  to  have  been  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  mysteries, 
and  m  fids  condition  he  may  live  many  years.  In  1858  a  Greek  schoolmaster,  named  Vlastos, 
The  caoaes  of  tubercular  elephantiads  are  an-  discovered  at  the  village  of  Hagi-Constantios 
known ;  it  appears  to  be  hereditary ;  but  the  an  inscription  npon  an  old  marble  slab,  con- 
once  prevalent  opinion  of  its  contai^ousness  is  taining  mles  and  regulations  for  the  celebration 
iBot  foond  to  agree  with  recent  observadons.  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries^  bat  nothing  was 
Of  ita  proper  treatment  little  is  known,  and  learned  fW)m  them  about  their  allegorical  znean- 
thea  once  folly  developed  it  has  hitherto  seem-  iug.— See  Uwarof^  Euai  mr  In  mysUret  d^Eleur 
«i  incarable.  iis  (dd  ed.,  Paris,  1^16),  and  Preller,  Dmctet 

£LEPHAKTIN£,  or  Elbphaktota  (Arab,  und  Fenephone  (Hamburg,  1837). 

J^igeer£t^l'Sag^  ^^  islet  of  flowers,^*  or  JenTet"  ELEUTHERA,  or  Alabastxb  IsLAin>,  one  of 

i'Aamtan)^  an  island  of  the  upper  Kile,  about  the  largest  of  the  Bahamas,  and  the  principal 

I  mOe  long  and  \  m.  broad,  at  the  foot  of  the  fruit-growing  island  of  the  group,  in  lat.  24* 

L*:^  cataracta,  oppo^te  Asswan,  the  ancient  88'  NT,  long.  76^  0'  W. ;  area  about  100  sq.  m. ; 

It  la  formed  of  granite  covered  with  a  pop.  in  1851, 8,400.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  long 
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and  narrow*    The  eoil  is  fertile  and  the  dimate  was  a  bisbop^s  see;  its  cathedral  was  foonded  m 

agreeable.    The  obief  settlements  are  at  Gov-  1224,  and  was  burned  in  June,  180O.byAlezaQ- 

emor's  Harbor,  the  Oore,  Wreck  Sound,  and  der  Stnart,  commonly  called  the  wolf  of  Bade- 

the  Current  noch.    Bishop  Barr  soon  after  erected  in  its 

ELEUTHERIA     (Gr.    cXrvarpca,   freedom),  stead  a  cruciform  church  with  8  towers.    Aboot 
amoDg  the  ancient  Greeks^  a  festivid  commem-  the  year  1568  the  privy  coundl  ordered  the 
orative  of  deliverance   from   the  armies  of  lead  to  be  stripped  from  the  roof  and  sold  to 
Xerxes.    It  was  instituted  after  the  battle  of  roaintdn  the  soloiers  of  the  regent  Murray.  The 
Plataa  (479  B.  0.},  and  celebrated  annually,  at  noble  structure  baa  ever  since  been  fiiUing  piece- 
that  place  in  the  month  Maimacterion,  nearly  meal  to  destruction.    The  great  central  tower 
corresponding  to  our  September.    At  the  dawn  and  spire,  198  feet  high,  fell  in  1711.    The 
of  day  a  procession  marched  through  the  town,  chapter  house,  a  beautind  piece  of  aicbiteotore, 
at  the  head  of  which  trumpeters  blew  the  sig*  in  the  shape  of  an  octagon,  with  a  groined  roof, 
nal  for  battle.   At  midday  a  chariot  was  driven  supported  by  a  handsome  column  in  the  ceutre, 
toward  tiie  idtar  crowned  with  myrtle  and  va-  and  elaborately  ornamented,  is  still  entire.    As 
rbus  ffarlands,  and  leading  behind  it  a  black  late  as  tbe  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Elgin 
bulL    In  front  of  the  altar  &e  archon  of  Plateoa  bore  mudi  of  the  antiquated  look  of  an  old  ec- 
knmolated  the  bull  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  clesiastical  town,  but  it  is  now  greatly  changed, 
eulogized  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  at  Platsaa,  Kew  houses  and  streets  have  taken  the  place  of 
and  q>rinkled  the  ground  with  wine.    Every  the  old ;  assembly  rooms  have  been  fitted  up; 
6th  year  these  solemnities  were  attended  by  a  neat  modem  church  has  been  built ;  and  the 
cont^te,  chaplets  being  the  reward  of  the  victors,  streets  are  well  swept,  drained,  and  lighted  with 

ELGIN,  a  city  of  Ewe  co.,  HI.,  on  both  banks  gas.    Gray's  hospital  or  infinoaory,  an  institntioQ 

of  Fox  river,  4^  m.  K.  TV.  from  Ohicago;  pop.  endowed  with  £26,000,  occupies  an  elevated 

in  1850,  2,859 ;  in  1858,  about  4,000.    It  is  a  site  in  the  western  part  of  tke  city.   An  orphan 

J>rosperous  tradiing  place,  being  situated  at  the  asylum  here  was  endowed  with  £70,000.    In 
onction  of  the  Fox  river  vidley  and  the  Galena  connection  with  Ban£^  Cullen,  Inverary,  Ein- 
and  Chicago  union  railroads.    It  has  2  weeldv  tore,  and  Peterhead,  Elgin  retorna  one  member 
Iiew8piq>er  offices,  a  bank,  8  hotels,  a  grist  mill,  to  the  house  of  commons, 
a  distillery,  a  carriage  factory,  2  manufactories       ELGIN  and  KINCARDINE,  Thomas  Bsucb, 
of  agricultural  implements,  and  several  schools  7th  earl  o^  a  British  nobleman,  bom  July  20. 
and  academies.    It  was  settled  in  1835.  1766,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  14,  1841.    H^passed 
ELGIN,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Canada  West,  on  some  time  at  the  university  of  8t.  AnarewX 
the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  traversed  by  Otter  studied  law  in  Paris,  and  havine  pnrsned  mili- 
creek,  and  bordered  by  the  Thames  river ;  area,  tary  studies  in  Germany,  entered  the  army  and 
about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  25,418.  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.   Hia  time,  however, 
ELGIN,  formerly  Mobat,  a  maritime  co.  in  was  mostly  passed  in  diplomatio  employments, 
the  N.  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Moray  frith.  After  having  been  intrusted  witb  misrions  to 
extending  40  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  having  a  Brussels  and  Berlin,  in  1799  he  waa  sent  as 
breadth  of  from  8  to  28  m.;  area,  840  sq.  m.;  envoy  extraordinary  to  Constantinople,  when 
pop.  in  1851,  88,959.    It  has  a  coast  line  of  the  idea  occurr<^  to  him  of  rescuing  firom  time 
about  80  m.,  on  which  are  a  few  small  harbors,  and  the  Turks  and  removing  to  Sigland  the 
With  the  exception  of  some  broken  masses  of  celebrated  sculptures  which  aro  now  in  the 
rock,  the  surfJEtce  in  this  quarter  is  neariy  level,  British  museum,  and  bear  bis  name.  On  bis  way 
but  inland  it  rises  into  hiUs.int^'spersed  with  fer-  home  he  pa^ed  into  France,  where  Napoleon 
tile  valleys,  and  diversified  by  lakes.    The  Spey,  detained  him  as  a  hostage  on  the  mptare  of  the 
Loesie,  and  ^ndhom,  the  first  and  last  of  wnidi  peace  of  Amiens.  He  was  released  in  1806,  and 
eontain  salmon,  are  the  chief  rivers.    Slate  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  without  public  em- 
freestone  are  the  only  valuable  minerals.    The  ployment.  He  was  a  Scotch  representative  peer 
climate  is  mild  and  dry ;  the  soil  of  the  lowlands  for  50  years.    In  1810  Lord  Elgin  published  in 
b  generally  fertile,  and  the  hiUs  furnish  paaturage  defence  of  his  conduct  a4to  volume,  entitled 
for  blaok-fiiced  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.    The  *^  Memorandum  on  the  subject  of  the  Earl  of 
staple  production  is  wheat,  but  oata,  potatoes,  Elgin^s  Pursuits  in  Greece.^^ — Jambs  Brccv, 
ana  turnips  are  also  grown  extensively.    Less  8th  earl,  son  of  the  precedin^^  a  British  states- 
than  i  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  and  there  are  man,  bom  July  20,  1811.    His  studies  were 
still  large  unenclosed  tracts.    Com,  whiskey,  begun  at  Eton,  and  completed  at  Chriatohurcb, 
fish,  and  timber  are  the  most  important  exports.  Onord,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1838.    He 
The  coun^  is  traversed  by  at  number  of  good  was  afterward  elected  fellow  of  Merton  col- 
roads,  l}ut  has  no  canals  and  no  railways.   Chief  lege.    He  commenced  public  life  aa  one  of  the 
towns,  Elgin,  Forres,  Fochabers,  and  Burghead.  members  of  parliament  for  Bonthampton  in 
— Eloin,  a  rc^al  parliamentary  and  municipal  1841,  but,  ere  the  year  was  out,  succeeded  to 
burgh  and  city,  capital  of  the  above  county,  on  the  title  and  estates  of  bis  father.     In  the  snc- 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Loesie;  pop.  of  municipal  ceeding  year  he  wbs  appointed  governor  of  Ja- 
burgh  in  1851,  6,887.    It  is  surpassed  by  few  maica,  and  was  promoted  in  1B46  to  the  more 
cities  of  Scotland  in  the  number  and  interest  responsible  and  lucrative  post  of  goTemor-g^n- 
(tf  its  ancient  monnmenti.    In  former  times  it  era!  of  Canada.   Under  ms  administration  Can- 
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adft  pMMd  firom  the  ferment  of  recent  insnrreo-  umns  of  ike  Parthenon  and  Erechtheom ;  beeide 
tkm  into  a  state  of  tranqniUi^.    Through  his  nnmeroos  inscriptions,  including  that  commem- 
enaigy  and  diplomatio  BkiU  the  negotiation  of  orating  the  Athenians  who  fell  at  Potidssa ; 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  urns,  &o.,  taken  from  yarious  parts  of  Athens 
▼as  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  1854,  and  its  neighborhood.    The  first  instalment  of 
after  which  he  resigned  the  office  of  governor  of  these  treasures  of  antiquity  arrived  in  England 
Canada,  returned  to  England,  and  received  the  in  1808,  and  excited  a  feeling  of  admiration  and 
appointment  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Fifeshire.  delight,  not  unmingled,  however,  with  indigna- 
In  the  spring  of  1867  he  was  appointed  minis-  ti(Mi  at  what  was  considered  the  Vandalism  of 
ter  plenipotentiary  to  Pekin,  immediately  pro-  Lord  Elgin  in  removing  them  from  their  origi- 
.  oeeded  to  the  East,  was  present  at  the  tak-  nal  resting  place,  or  with  doubts  as  to  their 
ing  of  Oanton,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  artistic  value.    It  was  said  that  ho  had  spent 
irench,  succeeded  by  vigorous  measures  in  re-  much  time  and  money  in  procuring  indifTercnt 
dndng  the  Ohinese  to  terms.    After  signing  a  Boman  marbles  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the 
treaty  with  the  Ohinese  commissioners  at  Tien-  project  of  purchasing  them  for  the  nation  was 
tsin,  Joly  2<i,  1858,  the  conditions  of  which  were  strongly  opposed.    £)rd  Byron  is  said  to  have 
highly  &vorable  to  the  British,  he  sailed  for  carried  his  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
Japan,  boldly  entered  the  haf  bor  of  Jeddo,  depredations  of  Lord  El^  to  such  an  extent 
ttam  which  foreigners  had  always  been  rigidly  that  on  a  visit  to  the  Parthenon  he  inscribed 
excluded,  obtained  important  commercial  priv-  in  a  conspicuous  place :  Quod  non  feeerunt 
ilegesfor  his  countrymen,  concluded  a  treaty  •  Gothi,  hocfecerunt  Scotu    Among  those  who 
irith  the  Japanese,  Aug.  26,  and  in  May,  1859,  urged  upon  government  the  purchase  of  the 
returned  to  England.     Lord  Elgin  has  been  marbles  was  the  painter  Hayaon,  whose  style 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  the  daugh-  received  its  direction  from  the  contemplation 
ter  ai  the  earl  of  Durham,  former  governor-  of  them,  and  to  whose  earnest  pleas  with 
general  of  Canada.  men  in  power  was  partly  attributed  the  oiFer 
ELGiy  MARBLES,  a  collection  of  ancient  of  £80,000  for  the  entire  collection,  made  by 
sculptures,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Parthenon  at  Mr.  Perceval,  the  premier,  in  1811,  which. 
Athena,  now  deposited  in  the  British  museum,  however,  was  refds^.    In  1812,  80  additional 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  earl  of  Elgin,  cases  arrived  in  England,  a  number  of  valuable 
who,  while  British  ambassador  at  Constantino-  marbles  having  previously  suffered  shipwreck, 
pie  In  1799-1802,  procured  the  permission  of  and  in  1815  f^rd  Elgin  offered  to  make  over 
the  Forte  to  take  away  from  the  ruins  of  an-  the  collection  to  the  nation  for  a  reasonable 
dent  Athens  ^'  any  stones  that  might  appear  sum.   In  the  succeeding  year  the  purchase  was 
interesUng  to  hinu''    With  the  aid  of  a  corps  effected  for  £35,000,  tne  actual  outlay  having 
of  artists  from  Italy,  and  at  his  own  expense  exceeded  £50,000.    The  services  of  Lord  Elgin 
(the  British  government  having  declined  to  fur-  in  bringing  within  the  reach  of  artists,  as  well  as 
thertlie  undertaking),  he  succeeded  in  the  course  in  preserving  from  the  ravages  of  time,  these 
of  10  years  in  detaching  from  the  Parthenon,  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  are  now  frilly  appre- 
or  in  excavating  from  the  rubbish  at  its  base,  ciated ;  subsequent  events  having  shown  that, 
Abottdant  specimens  of  the  various  descriptions  had  he  not  removed  them,  the  greater  part 
of  sculptures  with  which  it  was  ornamented,  would  have  been  long  since  destroyed.    In  the 
These  consisted  of  3  kinds :  the  colossal  statues  war  of  Greek  independence,  and  especially  in 
on  the  tympana  of  the  pediments,  the  metopes,  the  last  siege  of  Athens  in  1826-%  the  Parthe- 
aad  the  frieze  around  the  cella.   Of  the  first,  the  non  suffered  very  serious  damage.    The  Elgin 
SIg;ut  ooUection  cont^ns  statues  or  fragments  of  marbles,  executed  by  Phidias  or  under  his  di- 
Brafrnce  from  both  pediments,  those  from  the  rection,  exhibit  the  highest  development  of 
eastern,  on  which  was  represented  the  birth  Greek  art  in  the  maturity  of  its  splendor.    As 
of  Minerva,  being  the  best  preserved,  while  types  of  beauty  they  have  never  been  surpass- 
thoae  representing  tbe  contest  of  Neptune  and  ed,  and  even  in  their  present  fragmentary  and 
ICnerva  for  the  possession  of  Attica  are  chiefly  mutilated  condition  they  i^ord  models  of  form 
toreofl  and  fragments,  procured  by  excavation,  which  the  utmost  efforts  of  modem  art  have 
Of  the  0il  metopes,  it  contains  15  from  the  S.  not  been  able  to  equal.     Many  casts   have 
side  of  the  bnilaing,  representing  in  high  relief  been  taken  from  them,  of  which  the  free  acad- 
the  eombata  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithso,  and  a  emy  of  the  city  of  New  York  possesses  a  set, 
cast  from  another  now  in  the  Louvre.    The  and  under  their  influence  a  national  school  of 
idabs  from  the  frieze  of  the  cella,  representing  sculpture  has  been  established  in  England, 
in  lorw  relief  the  great  Panathenaic  procession,  ELI,  judge  of  the  Hebrews  immediately  be- 
ars the  most  numerous  and  the  best  preserved  fore  Samuel.    He  was  of  the  race  of  Aaron,  and 
of  all  the  specimens  in  the  collection.    In  addi-  oflciated  as  high  priest  and  judge  during  40 
tkio  ta  these,  Lord  Elgin  procured,  from  the  years ;  yet  he  lacked  the  power  to  discipline 
rains  about  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  the  colossal  his  own  family,  and  a  train  of  woes  befell  him 
tataiB  of  Bacchus  from  the  choragic  monument  and  his  house  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
cif  Thrasyllus,  one  of  the  caryatides  from  the  His  piety  was  exemplary,  but  his  indolence  was 
tmple  of  PandroBus,  a  portion  of  the  frieze  a  source  of  calamities.     After  a  bloody  and 
from  the  Erechtheum,  and  fragments  of  the  col-  disastrous  battle  with  the  Philistines,  in  which 
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his  two  flonfl  were  slain,  and  the  ark  of  the  Lord  ally  exhibited  in  the  lon^  history  of  the  flobe 

was  captured,  £11,  when  hearing  the  last  news,  doring  short  periods  of  distorhanoe  which  sue- 

fell  back  from  his  chair  and  broke  his  neck,  at  eeeded  the  more  extended  periods  of  repose.    In 

the  ase  of  98.  the  latter  were  deposited  the  sedimentary  rocks 

ELIAS.    See  Elijah.  of  the  peculiar  types  of  the  period,  inoiiganio  and 

ELIAS  LEVITA  (Heb.  Edlevi,  the  Levite),  organic,  and  eveiy  change  to  another  series  of 

a  learned  rabbi  and  Hebrew  author,  bom  at  rodu  was  evidenced  by  the  formation  of  ehains 

Neustadt  in  Franconia,  or  according  to  some  in  of  mountains  baring  a  different  direction  from 

Italy,  in  1472,  died  in  Venice  in  1649.    He  waa  those  which  preceded  them.    Further,  those 

teadier  of  Hebrew  in  Padua  from  1604  to  1609,  stratified  rocks  of  the  same  epoch  must  have  the 

whence  he  went  to  Venice  and  subsequently  to  same  direction  or  strike.    He  deecribed  in  the 

Borne.    He  lost  all  his  property  in  the  sack  of  last  edition  of  his  work  the  features  of  no  leas 

Bome  by  the  French  in  1627,  but  enjoyed  a  rep-  than  96  systems  of  mountains ;  and  the  UjcU  he 

ntation  for  learning  and  social  qualities  which  collected  added  largely  to  the  geological  knowl- 

enabled  him  to  number  bishops  and  cardinals  edge  of  the  day. 
amonghispupils,  and  made  his  society  sought  by       ELIJAH,  a  Hebrew  prophet,  whose  history 

i>rinoe8.    tie  excelled  as  a  critic,  grammarian,  is  given  in  the  last  chajpters  of  the  1st  book  of 
exicographeT:  and  poet,  and  his  works  were  Kings,  and  in  the  openins  chapters  of  the  id, 
translated  and  very  widely  read.    Among  these  Accoiding  to  tnis  he  suddenly  appeared  before 
were  several  Hebrew  grammars,  of  which  his  King  Ahab,  declaring  that  as  a  punishment  for 
Baehur  ia  the  most  celebrated,  the  lexicograph--  his  iniquities  neither  dew  nor  rain  should  fall 
ical  TiMi^  and  the  '^Masora  of  the  Masora,"  for  years,  until  he  himself  announced  the 
the  standard  book  on  Hebrew  punctuation.  change.    He  took  refuge  from  the  wrath  of 
£lJ£  D£  BEAUMONT,  Jsan  Baftistb  Ab-  the  king  in  the  desert,  by  the  brook  Oherith ; 
XAHD  Louis  LfioKcoL  a  French  geolc^t,  bom  and  after  the  drying  up  of  the  brook  he  pro- 
at  Oanon.  Oalvados,  Sept  26, 1798.    in  1821  ho  eeeded  to  Zarephath,  where  he  was  support- 
undertook,  bv  order  of  the  government,  a  series  ed  by  a  poor  widow^  for  whom  his  presence 
of  metallurgical  explomtiona,  and  was  made  on  was  a  source  of  blessmgs  during  the  oistresses 
Ms  return  m  1824  a  mining  engineer.    In  1829  of  the  time.    After  drought  and  funine  had 
he  became  professor  at  the  school  of  mines,  in  desolated  the  country  during  8  years,  he  reap* 
1882  at  the  coUege  of  France,  and  engineer-  peared  to  the  king,  offering  to  demonstrate  the 
in-chief  in  1888.    After  the  death  of  Francois  vanitv  of  the  worship  of  Seal.   He  challenged 
Arago  he  was  made  perpetual  secretary  of  the  idolatrous  priests,  860  in  number,  who  had 
the  academy  of  sciences.     Napoleon  III.  ap-  followed  in  the  train  of  Queen  Jezebel,  to  meet 
pointed  him   senator.    He  was  appointed  in  him  upon  Mt.  Oarmel,  and  defied  them  to  make 
1823,  together  with  Dufr^noy,  to  aid  M.  Bro-  fire  faU  from  heaven  to  consume  their  sacrifice, 
chant  de  Villiers  in  preparing  the  materials  for  The  long  prayers  of  the  Baalites  were  without 
the  geological  map  of  rrance ;  and  in  this  com-  success,  but  on  Elijah's  short  prayer  the  fire 
mismon  tney  were  charged  to  visit  England,  came  down  and  consumed  not  only  tiie  bullock 
where  a  similar  work  was  In  progress,  and  at  but  the  altar.    The  people  instantly  tnaasacred 
the  same  time  to  examine  the  metallurgieal  op-  the  priests,  and  then  Elijah  promised  an  end  t<» 
orations  there  practised,  and  collect  fuU  detuu,  the  famine,  and  there  was  an  abundant  rain. 
the 'knowledge  of  which  might  aid  in  develop-  But  Jezebel  swearing  revenge  for  the  destmc- 
ing  the  same  branches  of  industry  in  France,  tion  of  the  priests.  Elijah  again  fled  to  tho 
The  results  of  their  investigations  were  publish-  wilderness  of^Mt.  tioreb  and  hid  himself  in  a 
ed  by  Dufr6noy  and  £liede  Beaumont^  in  a  work  cavern.    Then  he  was  commanded  to  return 
entitled  Voyage  mltaUurgiqus  en  Angleterre  and  anoint  Hazael  king  over  Syria,  Jehu  over 
(1827),  illustn^  with  numerous  plates,  and  Israel,  and  Elisha  prophet  in  his  own  place, 
afterward  enlarged  with  the  aid  of  MM.  Ldon  On  his  way  he  found  Elisha  and  made  him  bla 
Ooste  and  Perdonnet    £lie  de  Beaumont  now  disciple,  and  as  he  appeared  agun  before  Ahab, 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  geological  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Naboth,  the  king  humbled 
researches,  while  engaged  upon  the  preparation  himself  and  repented.    Ahaziah,  his  son,  who 
of  the  map  of  France,  and  published  frequent  succeeded  to  the  throne,  fell  ill,  and  ElHab  an- 
papers  in  the  Annalee  dee  minee  and  other  nounced  to  him  through  his  agents  tnat  bis 
scientific  Journals.    In  his  Notice  eur  lee  eytUmee  sickness  would  end  in  death.    Ahaziah  sent  a 
dee  montagnee  (1862X  he  endeavored  to  prove  captain  and  60  armed  men  to  seize  El^ah ;  bnt 
that  mountain  chains  are  to  be  classed  accord-  fire  from  heaven  consumed  the  band.    A  see- 
ing to  the  direction  of  their  range,  all  those  ond  company  met  with  the  same  fate.      At 
lying  parallel  with  the  same  great  circle  of  the  length  he  appeared  personally  before  the  kinfc 
earti^  wherever  they  may  be  found,  having  been  and  repeated  his  announcement.    His  miaaion 
uplifted  suddenly  during  the  same  gooK)£^cal  was  now  accomplished.    He  made  a  viut   to 
epoch.    The  uplifting,  he  contended,  was  erased  the  school  of  ue  prophets  at  BetheU    And 
by  the  movement  resulting  from  the  contraction  having,  in  company  with  Eli^a,  eroded  tlio 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  the  waters  of  which  he  divided  by- 
secular  refrigeration  of  the  planet.    These  vio-  smiting  them  with  hia  mantle,  he  waa  taken 
lent  effects  thus  produced  were  only  oocarion-  up  into  heaven  by  a  whirlwind,  in  a  char* 
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lot  of  fire  drawn  hj  bones  of  fire.    The  date  of  In  these  labors  of  benevolence  he  oheeifiDlly  en- 

this  event  is  fixed  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  ooantered  both  dangers  and  hardships.    In  one 

oentoTf  B.  0.  of  Ms  letters  he  says:  '*!  have  not  been  dry 

ELIICIK  ATION  (Lat.  difninarej  to  tnm  ont  night  or  day  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  nnto 

1^  doors),  the  separation  |nd  exclnsion  of  somo  the  uzth,  bnt  so  travelled ;  and  at  night  pnll  <^ 

particular  substance  from  a  oomponnd,  or  of  my  boots^  and  wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with 

some  particnlar  symbol  from  an  algebraic  ex-  them  agam,  and  so  continne;  bnt  God  steps  in 

pression,  thns  simplifyiDg  the  oomponnd  or  and  helps.''    He  induced  large  bodies  of  Indians 

expresnoD,  and  rendering  it  capable  of  further  to  give  up  their  savage  customs  and  habits,  and 

apjJysM  and  use.  form  themselves  into  civilized  comtfinnities;  led 

ELIOT,  JoHir,  commonlv  called  the  "  Apos-  many  persons  to  engage  in  the  misi^onary  work 

tie  of  the  Indians,''  an  American  clergyman,  among  them,  and  lived  to  see  no  fewer  wan  24 

bom  in  Kasing,  England,  in  1604,  died  in  Rox-  of  them  become  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  their 

bury,  MssBL,  May  20,  1090.    He  was  educated  own  tribes.    His  influence  over  the  Indians  was 

at  Gunbridge,  was  for  some  time  an  instructor  almost  unbounded.  He  protected  them  in  1672^ 

of  youth,  and  in  1631  came  to  Boston,  Mass.,  during  Philip's  war,  when  some  of  the  people  of 

where  he  preached   to  the   church  of  "Mr,  Massachusetts  had  resolved  to  extiipate  them; 

Wilson,  who  was  then  in  England.    In  1682  he  and  though  he  suffered  much  abuse  for  the  part 

«rafl  semed  as  teacher  of  the  diurch  in  Roxbury,  he  took,  nothing  could  shake  his  fiiithful  friend^ 

where  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days,  ship  for  them.    At  the  age  of  80  he  offered  to 

Being  impressed  with  the  benighted  condition  give  up  his  salary  from  the  church  in  Roxbury, 

of  the  Indians,  whom  he  fEincied  to  be  the  and  desired  to  be  released  from  his  labors  as 

descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  and  their  teacher;  and  when,  from  increasing  infirm* 

the  legislature  having  passed  an  act  for  the  ities,  he  could  no  longer  visit  the  Indians,  he 

propagatian  of  the  gospel  among  them,  he  com-  persuaded  a  number  of  families  to  send  their  ne- 

menoed  preaching  regularly  to  them  in  their  gro  servants  to  him  every  week,  that  he  might 

own  language  at  Konantum,  now  a  part  of  New-  instruct  them  in  the  word  of  God.    His  declin-* 

too.    He  had  acquired  their  language  through  ing  years  were  without  pain  or  disease.    Mr. 

the  assistance  of  an  intelligent  fiidian  servant  Eliot  was  one  of  the  most  laborioua  and  useful 

m  his  fimily  who  had  learned  Englishi    The  ministersof  his  day;  his  discourses,  unlike  those 

first  service  was  held  Oct.  28,  1646.    After  of  most  preachers  of  the  time,  were  direct  and 

prayer  he  addressed  them  in  a  sermon,  in  which  firee  from  pedantry,  and  everywhere  acceptable. 

he  stated  the  leading  doctrines  of  Ohristianity,  In  all  circumstances  his  first  inquiry  was,  how 

and  applied  them  to  their  condition,  inviting  Ms  he  might  do  some  good  to  those  about  him.  His 

hearers  at  the  dose  to  ask  any  questions  that  manner  of  living  was  very  simple.    He  allowed 

might  occur  to  them.    One  asked  whether  God  himself  but  little  sleep ;  a  single  plain  dish  fur- 

could  understand  prayers  in  the  Indian  Ian-  mshed  his  ordinary  repast.    He  gieive  to  the  In- 

goage;  another,  how  could  there  be  an  image  dians  most  of  his  annual  salary  of  £50,  which 

of  God  since  it  was  forbidden  in  the  2d  com-  he  received  from  the  society  for  propagating  the 

XDandmeni;  another,  howtiie  Indians  could  dif-  gospel;  and  it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion, 

fer  so  much  from  the  Enelish  in  their  views  of  when  the  parish  treasurer  was  paying  him,  he 

reGgioiis  truth  if  they  aU  at  first  had  but  one  tied  the  ends  of  the  handkerchief  into  which  ho 

i&ther  ;  another,  how  came  the  world  so  full  of  put  the  money  in  as  many  hard  knots  as  possible^ 

peoplB  if  they  were  aU  once  drowned  in  the  to  prevent  Mr.  Eliot  from  saving  it  away  before 

flood.     The  conference  lasted  8  hours,  and  was  he  shoidd  reach  home.    Calling  at  once,  how- 

followed  by  others  in  which  similar  queries  ever,  on  a  fiunily  suffering  from  sickness  and 

'were  propounded  by  the  Indians,  one  of  whom,  want,  he  told  them  Qod  had  sent  them  relief, 

irery  aged,  inquired,  with  tears,  whether  it  was  and  began  to  untie  the  knots^  but  becoming  im-> 

too  late  for  such  an  old  man  as  he  to  repent  patientj  he  gave  handkerchief  and  all  to  the 

mod  be  saved.    Eliotwas  strongly  opposea  by  mother,  saying:  *^Here,  my  dear,  take  it;  I 

come  of  the  sachems  and  conjurers,  wno  threat-  believe  theLord  designs  it  aU  for  you."  Among 

«&6d  Lim  with  violence  if  he  did  not  desist  from  Mr.  Eliot's  peculiarities  was  a  deep-rooted  pre- 

his  labors ;  bnt  his  answer  was :  ^'  I  am  about  judice  against  wigs  and  long  hair,  preaching  and 

the  work  of  the  great  Gbd,  and  he  is  with  me,  praying  vehemenUy  against  both,  and  attribut- 

9o  tbat  I  neither  fear  you,  nor  all  the  sachems  in  ing  to  them  the  evils  under  which  the  country 

tbe  ooionj^.    I  will  go  on ;  do  you  touch  me  if  suffered.  He  had  the  same  strong  aversion  to  the 

joa  dare.**  A  settlement  of  "  praying  Indians  "  use  of  tobacco,  and  denounced  it  in  the  severest 

vaa  soon  formed  at  Nonantum,  which  in  1661  terms.  Bichard  Baxter  sdd  of  Mr.  Eliot:  ^^  There 

vai  removed  to  Katick,  where  in  1660  an  Indixm  was  no  man  on  earth  that  I  honored  above  him." 

chardi  was  organized,  and  the  conununity  fiour-  All  Kew  England  bewailed  his  death  as  a  great 

2sbed  for  many  jears.    Eliot  travelled  exten-  and  general  calamity ;  and  Cotton  Mather  telki 

«7dy,  making  missionary  tours  every  fortnight ;  us :  '*  We  had  a  tradition  that  the  country  could 

Miaced  a  number  of  churches;  visited  all  the  never  perish  as  long  as  Eliot  was  alive." — A  list 

ladiaos  in  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymoutii  col-  of  the  published  works  of  Mr.  Eliot  may  be  found 

<:=cies,  and  once  preached  the  ffo^el  to  the  in  his  life,  by  the  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  in  Sparks^s 

^soiB  King  Phihp^  who  rejected  it  in  disdain*  **  American  Biography."    Among  them  are  ao* 
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oonnts  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel  among  the    gaged  In  literarj  labor,  bat  also  giving  much 
Indians ;  the  ^*  Christian  Oommon wealth.*'  pub-    time  and  thought  to  the  business  of  practical 
lished  in  England  about  1660,  which,  when  re-  teaching.    Beside  private  pupils,  he  gave  grata- 
oeived  in  Haasaohusetta,  was  regarded  as  sedi-    itons  instruction  to  classes  of  young  working 
tioua,  so  much  so  that  the  governor  and  council    men,  and  onpanized  a  charitj  school  for  vagrant 
required  Mr.  Eliot  to  retract  its  teachings,  because    children,    ma  first  ptftlication,  a  small  volume, 
opposed  to  the  monarchy  of  their  native  ooun-    produced  in  Boston  in  1847,  entitled  ^'Passages 
try ;  an  Indian  grammar  (1664) ;  the  psalms    from  the  History  of  Liberty,''  traced  the  career 
translated  into  Indian  metre  (1664) ;  and  a  har^    of  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  other  early  Italian  re- 
mony  of  the  Gospels,  in  English  ri678).    His  formers,  of  Savonarola,  of  Wycliffe,  and  touched 
great  work,  however,  was  the  tranuation  of  the  npon  the  war  of  tiie  communiUes  in  Oastile. 
Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue ;  the  New  Testa-  The  first  portion  of  the  elaborate  work  to  which 
ment  was  first  published  in  1661,  and  the  Old  in  he  had  oniefly  devoted  himself^  appeared  in  2 
1663  ;  and  both  were  issued  in  subsequent  edi-  vols.  Svo.  in  New  York  in  1849,  entitled  "The 
tions.   This  work  was  published  at  Cambridge,  Liberty  of  Eome."    A  second  revised  edition 
and  was  the  only  Bible  printed  in  America  undl  a  appeared  in  Boston  in  1858,  entitled  ^  The  Hi»- 
much  later  period.    Tne  longest  single  word  in  tory  of  Liberty.  Part  I.  The  Ancient  Romans." 
itis"  Wutappesittukqussunnoohwehtunkonoh,"  In  the  same  year  was  published  in  Boston  a 
signifying  "  kneeling  down  to  him,"  in  Mark  i.  further  portion  of  the  same  work  in  2  vols.  8vo.. 
40 ;  which  illustrates  the  jest  of  Cotton  Mather,  called  ''  The  History  of  Liberty.    Part  IL    The 
who  said  he  thought  the  words  of  the  language  Early  Christians."    The  author  is  now  engaged 
must  have  been  growing  ever  since  the  dlsper-  npon  a  third  part  of  this  work,  in  which  he  wHi 
aion  at  Babel-^ABED,  grandson  of  the  preced-  treat  of  the  history  of  liberty  during  the  papal 
ing,  and  minister  in  Killing  worth.  Conn.,  born  ages.    These  histories  are  characterized  by  great 
Nov.  7, 1685,  died  April  22, 1768.    He  was  an  deptJi  and  patience  of  research,  a  philosophical 
able  and  constant  preacher,  a  botanist,  and  a  method,  and  a  reverential  and  religloos  tone ; 
scientific  and  practical  agriculturist,  was  the  but  they  are  not  popular  either  in  essence  or  in 
first  to  introduce  the  white  mulberry  tree  into  form,  and  they  have  not  received  from  the  gen- 
Connecticut,  and  discovered  a  process  of  extract-  oral  public  the  attention  which  their  substantial 
ing  iron  from  ferruginous  sands.  *  He  was  also  merits  deserve.    In  1856  he  published  in  Boe- 
r^arded  as  the  first  physician  of  his  day  in  the  ton  '^  A  Mannal  of  United  States  History,  1492* 
colony;  and  such  was  his  success  in  the  treat-  1856,"  a  carefblly  prepared  work,  distinguished 
ment  of  insanity  and  chronic  complaints,  that  for  fidelity  of  research  and  condensed  deamess 
he  was  sometimes  sent  for  to  Newport  and  Bos-  of  statement.    Mr.  Eliot  has  also  been  an  ooca- 
ton,  and  was  more  extensively  consulted  than  eional  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
any  other  physician  in  New  JSngland.    In  his  the  country.    He  is  at  present  professor  of  hia- 
multiplied  pursuits  hb  judgment  seemed  always  tory  and  political  science  in  Trini^  collie, 
good,  and  his  success  almost  unffuling.  Hartford.    A  man  of  earnest  religious  ft]th,lke 

ELIOT,  John,  D.D.,  an  American  clerayman,  believes  that  education  in  America  needa  a 

born  in  Boston,  May  31, 1754  died  there,  J eb.  14.  stronger  infusion  of  the  rehgious  element  sod 

1818.  With  his  friend  Dr.  Belknap  he  cooperated  his  life,  his  writings,  and  his  practical  teachings 

in  establishing  and  sustaining  the  ^*  Massachusetts  in  his  department,  are  shaped  and  colored  by 

Historical  Society,"  to  the  publications  of  which  this  ruling  idea. 

he  contributed  many  valuable  papers.  He  was  EIIOIT.  Geobob  Attottstus,  Baron  Heath- 
much  engaged  in  biographical  and  historical  field,  a  Bntish  general,  bom  in  Stobbe,  Rox- 
researches,  and  in  1809  published  his  well-  burghshire,  ScoUand,  in  1718,  died  in  Aix  la 
known  '^  New  England  Biographical  Diction-  Chapelle,  July  4,  1790.  He  waa  educated  at 
ary."  He  also  published  a  number  of  sermons  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  subseqnentlj 
on  different  occasions,  and  several  memoirs  of  studied  the  art  of  war  at  the  celebrated  school 
distinguished  persons.  of  artillery  at  La  Fdre.    He  entered  the  Brit- 

EUOT,  Samubl,  an  American  author,  bom  ish  army  in  1735,  and  from  that  period  nntil 

in  Boston,  Dec.  22, 1821,  a  son  of  William  Ha-  the  dose  of  the  7  years'  war  was  actively  em- 

vard  Eliot,  and  grandson  of  Samuel  Eliot,  who  ployed  at  home  and  abroad,  showing  eqaal 

founded  the  Eliot  professorship  in  Harvard  col-  capaci^  as  an  officer  of  cavalry,  of  engineera, 

lege.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  and  of  the  staff.     He  distinguished  nimaeir 

1839,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  though  greatly  at  Dettingen,  and  many  other  actiona  in 

one  of  the  youngest  members.    Having  decided  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  at  the  head  <^  bis 

upon  a  life  of  business,  he  passed  2  years  in  a  celebrated  regiment  of  light  horse.    After  Iho 

counting  room  in  Boston,  atler  leaving  college ;  peace  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieuteftant-gen- 

but  he  abandoned  his  original  purpose  at  the  era],  and  in  1776  was  appointed  governor   of 

end  of  this  period.     The  next  4  years  were  Gibraltar,  the  defence  of  which  place  for  mons 

spent  by  him  in  foreign  travel  and  in  studies  than  8  years  agiunst  the  combined  French  And 

abroad.    In  Rome,  in  1845,  he  formed  the  plan  Spanish  forces  was  the  chief  exploit  of  hia  life, 

of  writing  a  history  of  liberty,  and  began  npon  and  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  mill* 

it    For  some  years  after  his  return  he  resided  tary  annids.    During  the  grand  attack  (Sept. 

in  Boston  or  its  immediate  neighborhood,  en-  18, 1782),  several  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  oixi« 
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nflnoe  irere  directed  against  the  fortress,  beside  took  Elis,  but  on  the  first  attempt  fled  alarm- 

the  bstteries  of  47  ships  oi  the  line,  of  10  bat-  ed  bj  an  earthquake,  and  &Ued  in  a  sabse- 

taring  diips  of  peculiar  construction  and  great  qnent  attack.    Qyllene  is  mentioned  in  Homer's 

strength,  and  of^  innumerable  frigates  and  gun-  catalogue  of  ships,  but  of  the  Elean  Pylus  no 

boats;  but  owing  to  the  exertions  of  6en.  sign  remains  but  tne  name,  it  having  been  de- 

SHott  the  enemy  were  beaten  off  with  immense  stroved  even  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece, 

destruction  of  life  and  ships,  and  with  but  tri-  Hollow  Elis  is  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the 

a  loss  to  the  besieged.    On  his  return  to  En^-  Augean  stables  cleansed  by  the  current  of  the 

he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  Peneus,  which  Hercules  made  to  pass  through 

parliament,  and  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath  tiiem.    The  Elean  horses,  too,  were  famous  ror 

by  George  HL ;  and  on  July  6, 1787,  he  was  bearing  off  the  Olyinpic  prizes,  and  merited 

raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Heathfield  of  the  praises  of  Pindar.    Pisatis,  which  was  the 

GibrsUar,  and  a  pension  was  settled  on  him  and  lower  valley  of  the  Alpheus,  had  8  cities^  2  of 

his  suocesBor.  which,  Pisa  and  Balmone,  are  celebrated  m  the 

EUQUATION  (Lat  eliqttOj  to  melt\  the  legends  of  (Enomaus,  Pelops,  and  Balmoneus. 

method  of  separating  metals  from  each  other  by  From  the  time  of  the  Doric  invasion  there  was 

mdtii^  oat  the  more  fusible  at  temperatures  hostility  between  the  proper  Eleans  and  the 

below  the  melting  point  of  another  with  which  Pisatians,  caused  by  Uie  claim  of  the  former  to 

they  may  be  alloyed.    It  was  formerly  largely  direct  the  Olympic  games.    This  jealousy  gave 

practised  in  assaying,  particularly  in  separating  rise  to  several  wars  and  alternations  of  suprem- 

alloys  of  copper  and  ulver.     Lead  was  first  acy.    The  Eleans,  finally  victorious  in  the  50th 

melted  witii  them,  and  the  mixture  being  then  Olympiad,  destroyed  the  city  of  Rsa.    In  this 

cacefiilly  remelted  upon  an  inclined  iron  plate,  district  was  OJympia,  the  seat  of  the  most  £&- 

the  lead  first  melted  and  flowed  down  a  chan-  mous  of  the  Greek  games,  and  the  quatemial 

no]  ia  the  plate,  leaving  the  copper  behind.   The  scene  of  the  most  splendid  of  Greek  assemblages. 

stiver  was  afterward  easily  separated  from  the  Triphylia,  the  smallest  and  the  southern  divis- 

lead  bj  capeQing.    (See  As8atin«.)  ion  of  Elis,  was  separated  from  Messenia  by  the 

JSL^  or  Elba,  in  ancient  Greece,  a  country  of  Neda,  and  was  fertile  only  in  the  interior.    Here 

ffaePdc^Kmneaas,  extending  along  the  Ionian  sea  was  Mount  Minthe,  the  highest  in  Elis,  one  of 

from  the  promontory  Araxus  to  tbe  river  Keda ;  the  seats  of  the  worship  of  Hades.    Some  of  the 

greatest  breadth  about  86  m.,  from  the  promon*  cities  (of  Elis  hardly  yielded  to  Corinth  and 

toiy  of  Ohelonatas  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Ery-  Sparta  in  the  magnificence  of  theur  monuments 

maothuB,  where  the  boundaries  of  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  temples.    The  Eleans  took  part  in  the  Tro- 

and  Afibaia  come  together ;  area,  about  1,000  jan,  Peloponnesian,  and  the  other  general  Gre- 

aq.  ID.    It  contained  the  western  slopes  of  the  cian  wars,  and  were  almost  constantiy  in  strife 

A^fc^an  gnd  Arcadian  mountains,  Erymanthus  with  some  one  of  their  neighbors.    They  re- 

PbcrfoB^  and  Lycsus,  and  though  its  surface  was  tained  the  celebration  of  their  renowned  01ym«> 

fiar  tlMS  most  part  uneven,  it  had  many  valleys  pic  games  till  A.  D.  894,  when  the  festival  was 

and  hiftrfdes  of  great  fertility.     Its  principal  aboUshed  bv  the  emperor  Theodosius.    Two 

ziren    were    the  Alpheus    and  the  Peneus.  years  later  the  country  was  laid  waste  with  fire 

TliB  whole  territory  included  8  districts :  Elis,  in  and  sword  by  Alario.    Again  in  the  middle  ages 

ita  narrower  sense,  or  Hollow  Elis ;  Pisatis,  sep-  Elis  became  of  some  importance  in  the  hands 

anted  from  the  first  by  an  arm  of  the  Pholod  of  French  adventurers,  and  subsequently  of  the 

moantains;  and  TriphyUa,  lying  S.  of  the  Al-  Venetians.    But  the  memory  of  its  andent  re- 

pbeoflL    Of  these,  Hollow  Elis.  so  called  from  ligious  character,  and  traditions  of  its  cultiva- 

ila  bcbig  a  vale  set  in  a  circle  of  mountains,  was  tion  and  liu*ge  and  active  population,  give  to  it 

tfaa  most  northern  and  the  most  fertile.    Herei  its  only  modern  interest 

mod  nowhere  else  in  Greece,  srew  the  flax  called  EUSABETGRAD,  Eusavstosad,  or  Yslisa- 

Ijsiifs,  as  fine  but  not  as  y^ow  as  that  of  the  vbtobad,  a  fortified  town  of  B.  Russia,  in  the 

BebvevB,  as  was  remarked  by  Pausanias.    At  government  of  Oherson,  ISO  m.  N.  from  the 

tiha  tone  of  the  Doric  invasion,  Oxylus  led  the  town  of  that  name ;  pop.  about  10,000.    It  is 

Heradidft  south  by  the  more  difficult  way  of  situated  on  the  river  In^L  is  the  cai>ital  of  a 

cirole  of  its  own  name,  is  nexagonal  in  shape, 


lest  they  should  see  and  be  attracted 

mess  of  this  plain.    Hollow  Elis  never  fortified  and  well  built,  is  the  headquarters  of 

more  than  8  cities,  Elis,  with  its  bar-  the  militaiy  colonies  E.  of  the  Bug,  contains  a 

bor  Oyllene,  and  Pylus.   These  were  unwalled,  lai^ge  hospital  and  5  churohes,  has  considerable 

and  protected  only  by  the  Banctity  of  the  conn-  trsde,  and  the  principal  annual  fair  in  the  govern- 

try,   wUch  by  the  common  law  of  Greece  ment.    It  was  founded  in  1754,  and  named  after 

was  rqparded  as  inviolable,  on  account  of  its  the  empress  Elizabeth. 

Hinsrsrinn  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  ELISHA,  son  of  Shaphat,  a  Hebrew  prophet, 

«•  tbB  banks  of  the  Alpheus.    Here,  once  in  whose  history  is  given  m  the  2d  book  of  Kings. 

4  years,  all  the  states  assembled  for  re-  He  was  ploughing  with  12  yoke  of  oxen,  when 

I  games.     This  sacred  character  of  Elis  Ely  ah,  returning  from  Horeb,  called  him  to  the 

a,  however,  disregarded  during  the  Pelopon-  prophetic  office.    At  the  moment  when  Elijah 

^m  war  by  the  Athenians.   Afterward  £jng  disappeared  from  the  earth,  Elisha  received  his 

i  fii  Sparta  pressed  across  the  Lariasus  to  at*  mantle,  and  was  recognized  by  the  other  proph- 
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ets  as  their  spiritaal  ohiefl    He  divided  the  interested  himself  in  her  education.    He  ^- 

waters  of  the  Jordan  by  extending  over  them  posed  wedding  her  to  the  8d  son  of  Fraoois  L 

the  robe  of  his  master,  rendered  the  bitter  foun«  of  Fhmce.    In  her  8d  year  her  fortones  irero 

tain  of  Jerioho  sweet  by  casting  salt  into  it,  clouded  by  the  occorrence  of  that  tragedy  which 

euTBed  the  children  of  Bethel,  who  mocked  him,  sent  her  mother  to  ^e  scaffold.    Elizabeth  wss 

and  were  devoured  by  2  bears,  predicted  the  in  her  torn  declared  illegitimate,  adid  fell  into 

victory  of  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat  over  the  contempt.    The  birth  of  her  only  brother,  sfter* 

Moabites,  restored  the  fortune  of  a  widow  per-  ward  Edward  VI.,  happened  in  1587,  andher  first 

scouted  by  her  creditors,  raised  to  life  the  son  public  act  was  to  bear  the  chrism  at  his.christen- 

of  a  woman  of  Shunam  who  had  given  him  hos-  ing,  she  being  herself  carried  in  the  arms  of  Lord 

pitality,  and  cored  the  leprosv  of  Naaman.   Ho  Hertford.    She  was  educated  by  Lady  Bryan,  a 

defdated  all  the  projects  of  Benhadad,  king  of  superior  wonum,  and  early  showed  talent    To 

Syria,  against  Israel,  caused  the  host  sent  to  her  brother  she  became  attached.    With  Hen* 

capture  himself  to  be  smitten  with  blindnes^  ry^s  last  8  wives  she  was  on  the  best  of  terms, 

and  having  shown  them  how  easily  he  oonla  At  10  years  her  hand  was  offered  to  the  earl  of 

destroy  them,  dismissed  them,  astonished  at  his  Arran,  but  refused.    A  marriage  between  her 
power  and  moderation.    Samaria  being  reduced    and  Prince  PhiUp  of  Spain  was  talked  of  in  1645. 

to  extreme  £unine  by  riege,  Elisha  nredicted  The  preceding  year  she  had  been  restored  to  her 

incredible  abundance,  which  was  sudaenly  oh*  right  of  saccession,  but  the  act  declaring  her 

tained  by  the  panic  and  flight  of  the  Syrian  iUeffitimate  was  never  repealed.    She  had  al« 

army,  leaving  their  tents  filled  with  gold  and  reaidy  become  very  learned,  understanding  the 

provisions.   He  foretold  the  death  of  Benhadad,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemish  Ian* 

and  the  succession  of  Hazael,  hb  mnrderer.  guages.   She  translated  a  work  fh)m  the  Italian, 

Upon  his  deathbed  he  was  visited  by  Zing  and  dedicated  it  to  her  last  stepmother.    Her 

Joash,  to  whom  he  promised  8  victories  over  the  poetry  was  very  good  for  a  princess ;  but  her  fii* 

Syrians.    His  death  is  fixed  in  the  latter  part  of  vorite  study  was  history.    She  is  known  to  have 

the  9th  century  B.  C.  shared  the  instruction  received  by  her  brother 

EIJXTR  (Latb  eUao^  to  boil,  or  perhaps  a  word  firom  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  Eng- 
of  Arabic  origin),  applied  in  old  pluumacy  to  land.  Henry  dying  in  Jan.  1547  (N.  S.X  Eliza* 
certain  extracts  obtained  by  boiling,  as  dixir  beth  found  herself  by  hb  wilL  the  next  person 
of  vitriol,  a  mixture  of  smphuric  acid  with  in  the  order  of  sncoession  to  Maiy,  and  in  other 
some  aromatic  tincture ;  and  in  modem  phar*  respects  liberally  provided  for.  Lord  Seymour 
macy  the  name  is  retained  for  various  tinctures  of  SudQey,  an  nude  of  tiie  king,  endeavored  to 
made  up  of  several  ingredients.  The  alchemists  get  her  for  his  wife ;  but  he  ifdled,  and  marri^ 
applied  it  to  a  number  of  solutions  they  em*  Oathuine  Parr,  Henry's  last  wifo,  at  whose  in- 
ployed  in  the  transmutation  of  metals.  stance  Elizabeth  had  r^ected  him.    Her  studies 

KlJZABETH,  a  city,  capital  of  Union  co.,  N.  were  continued,  and  she  became  the  pupil  of 

J.,  on  Elizabethtown  creek,  2^  m.  from  its  en*  Boger  Ascham,  on  the  death  of  William  Grin* 

trance  into  Statenlsland  sound,  and  5  m.  S.  W.  did,  when  she  was  16.    With  him  she  read  in 

fh)m  Newark ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,978.    It  is  regu*  Latin  the  works  of  Livy  and  Cicero,  and  in  Greek 

larly  built  on  high  ground  with  atraight  streets,  those  of  Sophocles,  the  select  orations  of  laocn^ 

shaded  with  trees,  and  oontsins  a  number  of  tes,  and  the  New  Testament.    Elizabeth  was  ro- 

exceilent  schools^  the  county  offices,  a  bank,  a  siding  with  her  stepmother,  and  the  freedom  ahe 

newspaper  office,  several  large  manufactoriea,  allowed  Lord  Seymour  caused  much  scandal,  and 

and  12  churches,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  8  Episcopal,  8  led  to  her  removal  to  HatiSeld.    After  his  wife's 

Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  and  2  Roman  Oath*  deaUi,  Seymour  renewed  his  aoquaintaoce  with 

olic.    Vessels  of  800  tons  can  reach  Elizabeth-  Elizabeth,  but  his  arrest  and  execution  on  the 

poriL  2i  m.  from  the  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the  charge  of  treason  prevented  the  success  of  his 

oreek,  and  near  the  entrance  of  Staten  Ldand  designs.    EUzabeth,  on  hearing  of  his  desUi, 

sound  into  Newark  bay,  and  vessels  of  80  tons  merely  said  that  there  had  died  a  man  of  much 

can  ascend  to  Elizabeth.    The  New  Jersey  oen«  wit  and  very  little  Judgment— words  wMcb  ac* 

tral  and  the  New  York  and  Phibdelplua  rail*  cnrately  describe  the  man.    Her  reputation, 

roads  pass  through  the  city.    It  was  settled  in  however,  snfifered  severely,  and  the  most  scao* 

1665,  and  was  long  the  capital  and  chief  town  of  dalons  stories  were  .current  respecting  her  and 

the  state.  It  was  formerly  called  Elizabethtown.  Seymour.    It  is  certain  that  sbe  long  cherished 

ELIZABETH,  second  queen  regnant  of  Eng-  a  regud  for  his  memoir.    An  attacc  of  illiieas 

land,  and  last  sovereign  of  the  Tudlor  line,  dangn-  endangered  her  life,  and  led  to  her  being  better 

ter  of  Henry  YUI.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  bom  at  treated,  though  she  waa  not  idlowed  to  see  tho 

the  palace  of  Greenwich,  Sept.  7,  1588,  died  king,  whose  imection  for  her  was  unbroken.    In 

Mardi  2i,  1608.    She  was  virtually  made  heir-  1551  she  was  restored  to  favor.    She  was  now 

ess  presumptive  to  the  throne  immediately  after  regarded  as  being  in  some  sort  the  rival  of  Mary, 

her  Mrth,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  the  exdosion  and  as  the  chief  person  in  the  Protestant  party, 

of  her  water  Mary,  daughter  of  Catharine  of  as  Mary  was  at  the  head  of  tbo  Cathdics.     Tbo 

Aragon,  who  was  more  than  17  years  her  senior,  plan  of  Dadley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  to  ex- 

The  king,  though  bitterly  disappointed  in  the  dnde  both  ladies  from  the  throne,  and  to  eecnro 

sex  of  the  child,  showed  attachment  to  her,  and  it  for  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whom  he  had  caosed  to 
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nuDTT  0ae  of  bia  sonfi,  put  an  end  to  this  rivaliy;  ions  for  fhe  interests  of  Philip,  Mark's  intended 
The  ling  was  Nortfaumherland's  tool,  and  was  hnsband,  warmly  niged  Elizabeth's  execution* 
not  allowed  to  see  Etizabeth  in  his  last  dajs.  He  Manr,  whose  condnct  throof^ont  was  not  'nn-* 
is  eoppoeed  to  have  been  conmletely  estranged  kind,  and  who  behaved  with  singnlar  modera^ 
from  her.    On  his  death,  the  dnke  offered  Euz-  tion  for  a  crowned  head  of  those  timea^  wonld 
aheth  a  large  som  of  money,  and  a  valaable  grant  not  listen  to  his  entreaties,  and  soon  gave  orders 
of  lands,  if  she  wonld  acqaiesce  in  the  new  order  for  her  sister's  removal  from  the  tower.    Eliza- 
of  things ;  bat  she  referred  him  to  Mary,  dnrinff  beth  was  sent  to  Woodstock,  where  ^e  remained 
whose  uie  she  had  nothing  to  redgn.    8he  did  in  detention  for  some  time,  and  professed  herself 
not  raise  a  force  to  aid  Mary,  as  it  was  not  in  her  a  Cathdic.  The  qneen  wasmamed  in  July,  W^ 
power  to  do  so,  but  Joined  her  soon  after  her  sue*  to  Philip  U.  of  Spain,  and  her  belief  that  she  was 
eM%  in  1659,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  to  give  an  heir  to  the  orown  had  a  good  effect  on 
Iliey  w«e  on  the  best  of  terms,  but  in  a  month  El^beth's  fortunes;  she  was  now  taken  to  Lon- 
th^becsmeenemies.  Mary's  stubborn  fidelity  to  don,  had  an  interview  with  Mary,  and  appeared 
&e  old  faith  offended  many  of  her  subjects^  who  pnblidy  at  court.  Though  treated  with  much  re* 
kmked  to  Elizabeth  as  their  future  sovereign,  the  spect,  she  was  not  made  free  until  some  months 
qocen  having  passed  middle  life,  and  bein^  single,  later,  returning  to  Woodstock,  and  sent  thence 
Thdr  relative  positions  were  sufficient  to  cause  to  Hampton  court.    Her  liberation  is  attribnted 
enmity  between  them^  and  EMfiibeth's  refusal  to  Philip,  and  she  was  allowed  to  reside  at  Hat* 
to  attend  mass  offended  the  sovereign  and  her  field,  but  with  a  sort  of  keeper  inher  household. 
Osthdic  advisers.    After  much  quarrelling,  the  She  was  visited  by  the.queen,  and  wentherself  to 
prkMsess  affected  to  give  way,  and  attended  the  court.    The  object  of  many  plots,  her  life  contin-* 
queen  at  mass.    Her  object  was  to  have  her  ued  to  be  unpleasant^  and  at  one  time  she  thought 
ri^  to  the  suoeesnon  admitted  at  the  corona-  of  flying  to  France.  Overtures  of  marriage  were 
tion,  in  which  she   succeeded.     The  sisters  made  to  her  fh>m  various  quarters,  but  die  would 
aeeoed  each  other's  support.     The  estrange*  not  listen  to  them.  Philip,  who  now  treayted  her 
meDt,  however,  was  renewed,  when  an  act  of  with  marked  Mendship,  on  politic  grounds,  was 
parliament  was  psssed,  declaring  valid  the  mar*  anxious  that  she  should  marry  his  friend  Phili- 
risge  between  Henry  YHL  and  Catharine  of  bert  of  Savoy,  but  all  his  endeavors  were  fruit- 
Ar^gon,  frxmi  which  Elizabeth's  illegitimacy  fol-  less,  and  he  codd  not  prevail  upon  his  wife  to 
lowed,  tiiongh  it  was  not  set  forth  in  words.    A  coerce  her  sister's  inclinations.    Mary  and  Eliz- 
oonapiracy  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  for  abeth  were  on  good  terms  during  the  last  months 
tike  oTeitbrow  of  Mary's  government,  and  the  of  the  former^  life.    The  queen,  antidpating 
marriage  of  Elicabeth  to  Gourtenay,  earl  of  De-  her  hnsband's  request,  declared  Elizabeth  her 
vonahire.  Mary  consented  to  her  sister's  request  successor,  shortly  before  her  death,  exacting, 
that  Ae  nught  retire  to  the  country,  but  with-  however,  a  profession  of  adherence  to  the  old 
drew  tbe  frkvor,  and  ordered  Elizabeth  to  re-  religion.    Affecting  to  feel  hurt  that  her  Oathol- 
main  m  the  pdace,  and  affronted  her  on  the  idsm  should  be  doubted,  the  princess  ^  praved 
point  of  precedence.    On  this.  Elizabeth  refused  God  that  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  her 
to  go  to  the  royal  chapel,  and  remained  in  her  alive,  if  she  were  not  a  true  Roman  Catholic." 
chamber.     Grave  accusations  were  preferred  She  declared  that  she  prayed  to  the  Virgin,  and 
•gMWife  her,  but  die  disproved  them,  a  reooncil-  on  the  day  before  she  became  qneen  the  Span- 
iatioQ  was  effected^ana  she  was  dlowed  to  go  ish  ambassador  wrote  to  his  master  that  she  had 
to  tibe  country.    Here  she  refused  to  marry  told  him  that  she  acknowledged  the  red  pres«> 
the  doke  of  Savoy,  and  also  declined  the  hand  ence  in  the  sacrament.    Mary  died  Nov.  17, 
of  die  prince  of  Denmark.    The  conspiracy  to  1658,  and  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  with- 
cievate  her  and  Courtenay  to  the  throne  having  out  opposition.    Cecil  was  appointed  her  prin- 
become  knovm  to  the  government^  those  en-  cipd  secretary  of  state,  and  Nicholas  Bacon 
»^ed  is  it  rose  in  rebellion,  and  Maiy  ordered  lord  keeper.    The  queen  continued  to  confr^rm 
wtadheth  to  return  to  court    On  the  plea  of  to  the  Catholic  worship  until  Christmas  mom- 
Efaieaa  she  did  not  comply.    Wyatt's  rebeUion  ing,  when  she  took  the  find  step  that  placed 
was  pot  down,  and  some  of  the  rebels  accused  her  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  world,  by  re- 
her  of  bemg  in  the  plot,  while  there  were  other  frudng  to  hear  mass  in  the  royd  chapeL    Other 
aramstances  that  bore  agdnst  her.    A  royd  dianges  were  made,  but  her  coronation  was  ao- 
ootmsusdcm  was  sent  to  remove  her  to  London,  cording  to  the  forms  of  Catholidsm.    She  sent 
wfaiefa  was  done,  though  she  was  very  ill.    She  friendly  messages  to  Protestant  soverdgns,  and 
was  lioAnd  at  Whitehall,  Mary  refusing  to  see  directed  her  minister  at  Borne  to  assure  Paul 
her.    "nue  royd  oouncillors  were  divided,  some  lY.  that  no  violence  diodd  be  done  to  the  con- 
UiD^  in  fiivor  of  her  execution,  while  others  sdences  of  Englidimen;  but  the  pontiff  made 
rae  more  merdf uL    finally  die  was  sent  to  the  only  sharp  comments  on  the  message,  dedared 
tower,  March  17, 1584,  where  she  was  examined,  she  was  not  le^timate,  and  required  her  to  sub- 
She  was  forced  to  hear  mass.   Wyatt  exonerated  mit  her  claim,  as  against  that  of  Maiy  Stuart,  to 
W  on  the  scaffold  of  being  privy  to  his  intended  his  arbitration.  She  recdled  her  minister,  whom 
tiMHon,  hot  his  language  was  ambiguous,  and  the  pope  frightened  into  stajriog  at  Bome  under 
tkere  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  her  complidQr  the  threat  of  excommunication.    A  bull  was  is- 
ftduplot.  The  ambassador  of  Charles  Y^anx-  saedagdnstEUzabethsoonafterithoQC^diewaa 
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sot  expressly  named  In  it    The  religions  ehiinge  name,  a  man  of  nobler  lineage  than  her  own. 

went  CD,  thongh  Elizabeth  was  ayerse  to  innova*  Though  she  was  entreated  to  adknowledge  Mary 

tionii,  and  woold  have  preferred  to  proceed  so  fitnart  as  her  heiress  presnmptiTe,  she  woold 

slowly  as  to  have  TirtnalW  kept  things  m  the  state  not  do  so^  and  the  question  was  left  open,  to  Uie 

she  had  found  them.    Gatholio  and  Protestant  mef  of  the  people.    The  expedition  she  sent  to 

services  were  even  Indicronsly  mixed  np  in  her  France  £uled«    She  recommended  Lord  Robnt 

public  worship.    This  could  not  last)  and  18  Dudley  as  a  husband  to  Mary  Btuart,  before  bo 

Dishops  were  deprived  of  their  sees  by  par-  had  been  made  earl  of  Leicester,  tiiough  hia 

liament  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  suprem*  object  was  to  marry  hersell    She  was  offered 

aoy.    The  church  of  England  was  restored,  the  hand  of  Oharles  IX.  of  France,  but  though 

and  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  English  was  legal-  pleased  with  the  offer  she  would  not  accept  lU 

ized.    FhUip  of  Spun  sought  ner  hand,  and  Another  suitor  of  the  highest  rank  waa  the 

wrote  to  her  often ;  but  thou^  she  played  her  archduke  Oharles^  son  of  the  German  emperor, 

game  with  much  skill,  Ensland  being  in  a  very  Leicester  approved  of  this  match.  The  fortunes 

depressed  state,  she  would  not  accept  the  offer,  of  this  new  noble  were  rapidly  rising,  and 

Parliament   formally  acknowledged  her  title  though  he  and  the  queen  occasionaU;f  fell  onL 

without  any  allusion  to  her  mother ;  but  die  they  were  soon  reconciled,  and  to  his  increased 

never  vindicated  her  mother*s  name  and  fame.  gain.    Their  intima<7'  began  early,  in  the  daya 

which  has  been  a  significant  fkot  in  the  way  of  of  Elizabeth*s  adversity,  and  lasted  until  tho 

those  who  have  supported  Anne  Boleyn's  cause,  earPs  death.    He  even  j^atronized  Cecil,   to 

Elizabeth's  conduct  was  purelv  political,  and  it  whom  in  talent  he  was  so  inferior,  as  well  aa  in 

should  be  recollected  that  she  had  never  known  solid  influence.    The  intimacy  between   the 

her  mother  at  a  period  of  life  when  it  is  possible  queen  and  the  earl  caused  scandalous  stories  to 

to  form  durable  affections.    By  the  treaty  of  Ca-  obtain  currency,  which  had  no  other  foundation 

teau  Oambr^is  (April,  1569)  peace  waa  restor-  than  some  imprudent  acts  could  fhmish.    Being 

ed,  France  agreeing  to  give  up  Cidais  hi  8  years,  requested  by  Charles  IX.  to  select  two  English 

It  was  not  until  6  months  after  her  accession  that  nobles  to  be  made  knights  of  St.  Michael,  sho 

the  Catholic  service  was  finally  discontinued  in  named  Leicester  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk.    Her 

Elizabeth's  private  chapeL    At  first  she  would  marriage  with  the  favorite  was  expeeted  daily, 

not  take  the  title  of  head  of  the  church,  assum-  The  marriage  of  Damley  and  Kaiy  Stuart  an- 

ing  that  of  its  governess;  but  at  a  later  period  no^ed  her;  and  the  birth  of  a  son  from  that 

she  became  less  discriminating,  and  asserted  her  union  caused  alarm  in  England,  as  showing  that 

supremaov  arbitrarily.  Many  princes  and  nobles  the  crown  might  pass  to  a  Catholic  Parliament 

contiDued  to  sue  for  her  hand;  and  it  shows  being  summ<med  in  Oct  1666,  one  of  the  first 

how  different  was  opinion  then  from  what  it  acts  of  the  commons  was  to  vote  that  the  bill 

now  is,  that  even  a  plain  knight,  Sur  William  for  supplies  should  be  accompanied  by  one  for 

Pickering,  a  man  of  good  talent  but  moderate  the  setUement  of  the  succession;  fcMr  this  Elica- 

means,  was  seriously  spoken  of  as  her  husband,  beth  hotly  rebuked  them.  Even  lieicester,  whose 

In  France  the  English  throne  was  dmmed  for  sdiemes  had  been  traversed  by  Cecil,  was  one  of 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  wife  of  Francis  IT. ;  a  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  on  this  occasion, 

foolisn  pretension,  destined  to  have  bloody  con-  In  November  she  was  waited  upon  bv  adepnta- 

seciuences.   Elizabeth  early  b^an  that  system-  tion  frx>m  both  houses,  and  entreated  to  marry, 

atio  interference  with  Sootdi  a&irs  which  lasted  or  to  name  a  successor.    She  endeavored  to  rea- 

during  her  entire  reign,  making  of  Scotland  an  son  them  out  of  their  obstinaor,  and  aa  to  the 

£ngli&  province  in  fact    The  party  of  the  succession,  she  said  they  should  have  the  benefit 

reformation  was  enabled  to  triumph   there  of  her  prayers.    The  commons  were  stabbom, 

through  her  aid.    Pius  IV.,  a  new  pope,  sought  but  tiie  dispute  was  oompronused,  the  qneea 

to  win  the  qneen  back  to  the  church  of  Bome  taldng  half  the  money  without  naming  her  snc- 

by  gentle  means,  but  nnsuocessftilly.    Shore-  oessor.    At  this  time  she  was  dabbling  in  alche- 

Btored  the  currency  to  sterling  value  in  1660.  a  my,  believing  in  the  quackery  of  Dr.  Disc,  whom 

reform  that  did  much  to  promote  the  prosperity  she  had  conralted  at  the  beginning  of  her  reiga 

of  her  subjects.    Aid  in  money,  arms,  ana  men  for  an  anspicious  day  for  her  coronation.    Sho 

was  sent  to  the  French  Huguenots,  and  secret  made  him  chancellor  of  St  Paul's.    The  murder 

asnstance  to  the  Protestants  of  Flanders.  When  of  Damley  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Maiy  Btoart, 

the  queen  of  Scots  sought  a  safe  passage  from  and  to  her  flidit  to  England  the  next  vear  (M^, 

France  to  her  kingdom,  Elizabeth  refused  her  1668),  when  she  was  made  Elizabeth\i  prisoner, 

requeit,  and  it  is  believed  that  she  endeavored  in  viohition  of  the  lawa  of  homtality  and  the 

to  seixe  her  person.    In  1668  parliament  en-  laws  of  nations.    Msry  submitted  her  case  to  be 

treated  the  queen  to  marry,  the  question  of  the  tried  by  English  commisrioners,  who  were  a 

Bucceasion  beinff  one  of  much  interest  to  HI  ^u^kod  body,  and  mcapable  of  deciding  1ufltly« 

dasses  of  her  suqject^  who  had  not  yet  got  free  llie  serious  internal  troubles  of  England  in  this 

fix>m  theterrorcaused  by  the  wars  of  Uie  roses,  reign  b^pan  with  the  imprisonment  of  Mary ; 

Candidatea  for  her  hand  continued  to  spring  and  those  from  without  began  to  aasome  a  crit- 

nn,  at  home  and  abroad.    The  most  prominent  ioal  character  about  the  same  time.    The  asj-. 

Englishman  who  aspired  to  the  honor  was  Henry  lum  England  afforded  to  those  who  fled  from 

Fitxalan,  last  (and  18th)  eari  of  Amndel  of  that  perBeounon  In  Flanders  offended  Spain.    The 
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English  flag  was  insnlted  in  the  gvii£  of  Mexico,  oat  knowing  the  viler  features  of  it.  It  was  dis- 
mad  the  I^i^iah  minister  at  Madrid  badly  treat-  covered,  and  Norfolk  was  exeoate<l.    The  Alen« 
ed.    The  qneen  retaliated  bj  seizing  treasnre  oon  marriage  project  was  now  resumed.    Par- 
tbat  had  been  foond  in  Spanish Tessels  which  had  liament  pasMd  a  biU  to  put  Marr  Stuart  to  death, 
taken  reftaffe  in  En^iah  ports ;  and  when  Alya  but  Elizabeth  would  not  give  ner  consent  to  it. 
laid  an  embargo  on  Englishmen  and  their  prop-  Meantime,  fanaticism  in  France  caused  the  St. 
erty,  she  arrested  all  the  Spaniards  in  England,  Bartholomew  massacre  in  1572,  which  event 
not  even  excepting  the  ambassador.    She  corre-  made  the  English  reformers  clamorous  for  Mary's 
qxmded  directly  with  Philip  IF.,  but  that  mon-  blood ;  and  while  Elizabeth  would  not  consent 
arch  took  a  high  tone,  and  threatened  war.  The  to  the  execution  of  her  unlawfully  detained 
doke  of  Norfolk  had  become  attached  to  Mary  prisoner,  she  agreed  to  a  project  for  giving  her 
Stuut,  and  Elizabeth  bade  him  be  on  his  guard,  up  to  her  Scotch  rebel  subjects,  who  were  to 
ne  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.    The  great  murder  her  in  4  hours  after  obtaining  possession 
ncnthem  rebellion  then  broke  out  (1569),  headed  of  her  person.    This  villanous  business  came  to 
by  the  Gatholio  earls  of  Westmorelsind  and  nothing,  because  of  the  Scotch  leaders  in  it  in- 
Northumberland,  but  waa  rapidly  crushed  by  the  sisting  upon  conditions  to  which  the  English 
csrl  of  Sussex,  and  800  of  the  rebels  were  ex-  could  not  agree.    Mary  was  still  held  in  confine- 
ecoted.    In  1570  the  queen  waa  excommuni-  ment    In  1575  the  Dutch  offered  their  sovem- 
csted  by  Pope  Hus  Y.,  and  a  copy  of  the  bull  ment  to  Elizabeth,  whom  they  respected  as  de- 
was  fa^ened  on  the  gate  of  the  episcopal  palace  ecended  from  Philippa  of  Hainaut    She  did  not 
of  London,  by  a  OiSholio  named  Felton,  who  at  first  help  them,  and  it  was  not  until  1578  that 
was  radced  and  executed.    After  the  failure  of  she  agreed  to  aid  them  with  money  and  men, 
another  attempt  to  get  up  a  marriage  between  on  conditions  by  which  she  could  not  lose  any 
the  (nieen  and  the  archduke  Charles,  it  was  pro-  thing.    When  Sir  Francis  Drake  returned  from 
posed  that  she  should  marry  the  duke  of  Anjou,  his  voyage  around  the  world,  Elizabeth  visited 
afterward  HenrvUL  of  France,  and  last  of  the  him  on  board  his  ship,  knighted  him,  and 
Vsloia.  Ifhen  the  council  was  informed  of  this,  shared  the  spoil  he  had  piratically  taken  from 
one  oi  them  obserred  that  the  duke  was  rather  the  Spaniards.    Ireland  gave  her  great  troubl^ 
young  for  the  queen,  which  enraged  her.    In  and  the  contest  whidi  was  waged  uiere  by  Lord 
this,  as  in  all  her  n^^tiations  of  a  similar  char-  Mounljoy  was  known  among  uie  people  as  "  the 
soter,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  nncere ;  hajj's  war,'*  in  bitter  derision  of  the  queen.  Ck>n- 
bat  it  waa  always  a  source  of  anger  when  any  spiracles  began  to  multiply  around  her,  natural- 
ooe  of  her  innumerable  suitors  saw  fit  to  marry  ly  having  Mary  Stuart  for  their  central  figure, 
scxne  other  lady.    She  opened  the  new  boursei  The  Jesmts  were  conspicuous  in  these  plots,  in 
buSt  by  Kr  Thomas  Gresham,  in  1571,  ana  one  of  which  the  Spanish  minister  Mendoza 
named  it  the  roval  exchange.    Oedl  was  now  was  implicated,  and  forced  to  leave  the  countiy. 
created  Lord  Burleigh,  and  made  lord  high  treaa-  Many  persons  were  executed  and  others  impris- 
nrer.    Bir  Thomas  Smith  was  made  principal  oned.    Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  son  of 
secretary  of  stata    Hatton  now  began  to  attract  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  condemned  to  death, 
attention,  being  high  in  the  queen's  favor  because  and  died  in  the  tower,  after  a  long  imprison- 
ofhia  personal  accomplishments  and  beauty;  and  ment    An  association  to  protect  the  queen 
her  reputation  has  been  assailed  on  account  of  against  ^  popish  conspirators"  was  formed  by 
W  fondness  for  him.  For  his  good  ahe  spoiled  Leicester,  and  was  converted  into  a  statute  by 
the  bishop  of  Ely  of  much  chumi  property,  and  parUament,  which  actually  prepared  the  wav 
wrote  him  a  truculent  and  blasphemous  epistle  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Stuart,  should  Elizabeu 
ia  S  lines.  The  French  marriage  project  halting,  be  assassinated  in  her  name.    Though  she  con- 
beeanse  of  the  aversion  of  Ax\jou  to  the  mature  tinned  to  refuse  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dutch, 
queen,  lue  mother  had  the  impudence  to  pro-  she  afforded  them  more  aid,  and  honorably 
pose  his  younger  brother  Alen^n  in  his  place,  banished  Leicester  to  their  country,  at  the  head 
who  waa  EUzwbeth's  Junior  by  22  years,  and  aa  of  an  army ;  but  the  distinctions  heaped  upon 
hddeoiia  in  person  as  he  was  morafiy  depraved,  him  in  Holland  greatiy  offended  her.    The  dis- 
Anjoa  tSBbAod  to  change  his  opinion,  and  the  covery  of  Babington's  conspiracy  proved  fatal 
negotiation  was  resumed.    The  parliament  of  to  itiuy  StuarL  despite  the  fact  that  nothing 
1571  vexed  her  much,  but  she  waa  beaten  in  her  could  be  proved  against  her.    Her  triid  was  a 
attempts  to  rule  it.    The  emperor  Maximilian  serious  farce,  and  had  ita  appropriate  ending  in 
n.  offered  the  hand  of  his  son  Bodolph  to  the  the  open  miurder  perpetrated  at  Fo^eringay 
qneen,  who  was  more  than  old  enough  to  be  hia  (Feb.  8, 1587).    It  is  now  pretty  well  established 
mother.    Henry  of  Navarre  was  also  placed  at  that  Elizabem's  signature  to  Mary's  death  war- 
her  dispoeaL    But  ahe  &vored  AnJou  most,  rant  was  a  forgery,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
audi  to  his  dread;  and  it  was  to  avoid  his  it  was  sent  to  Fotheringay  castie  without  her 
open  rejection  of  her  hand  that  ahe  rejected  his  Imowledffe  or  sanction.  Burleigh  was  the  sender 
CO  religiena  grounds,  according  to  those  who  of  it,  and  the  forgery  is  suppcraed  to  have  been 
think  die  waa  sinoereu    Philip  il.  was  now  en-  perpetrated  by  Ihe  order  or  under  the  direc- 
nged  in  a  plan  involving  the  assassination  of  tion  of  Walsingham.    Elizabeth  waa  anxious  for 
Bfizabeih.     With  this  plot  Norfolk  and  ILoy  Stay's  dealh,  and  sought  to  have  her  privily  aa- 
Stuart  had  aome  connection,  but  probably  with-  aaasmated^bnt  didnot  mean  to  have  her  openly 
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executed.    Bhe  feared  the  effect  of  bo  bold  an  act  her  sobmitted  to  tbe  soTereign.    The  dedrion 
on  many  aocoonts,  but  mostly  beoanse  of  the  ten-  of  Henry  lY.  to  abandon  the  Protestant  fiuth 
denoy  it  wonld  have  to  enooorage  thoee  writers  annoyed  Elizabeth,  and  she  songht  to  influence 
and  specnlators  who  then  argued  in  faTor  of  the  lus  mind  to  remain  firm,  but  ineffectually.    A 
right  of  the  people  to  dethrone  and  to  punish  plot  to  poison  her  was  detected,  and  her  Jev 
ki&gs.    She  also  feared  its  effect  on  foreign  soy-  physician,  Lopez,  who  had  been  in  her  serrice 
ereigns.   Her  ministers'  fears  were  of  a  <Ufferent  84  years,  was  executed  for  his  part  in  it    Reli* 
character,  and  were  removed  by  Mary's  murder,  gious  persecutions  were  now  common,  and  sst- 
They  feared  that  Mary  would  surriTeElizabetb,  eral  noted  Puritans  were  put  to  death.   The 
and  either  would  succeed  her,  or  that  her  claim  war  with  Spain  was  earned  on  with  Tigor,  and 
would  cause  a  succession  war,  the  traditionary  Cadiz  was  taken  in  1696,  ^^  a  fleet  and  arroj 
ayendon  of  Endish  statesmen.    Angry  as  she  commanded  by  Howard  of  ^ftuffham  and  Embx. 
was,  Elizabeth  dared  to  punish  no  one  but  sec-  The  latter  was  now  &e  principal  person  in  Eng- 
retiuy  Dayison,  who  was  only  a  tool  of  the  landforasubieot,but  theindSrmitiesofhistem* 
higher  ministers;   for  not  only  had  foreign  per  preyented  him  from  profiting  AiUy  from  his 
aflaira  assnmed  a  serious  aspect,  but  the  killing  position  and  the  queen's  regard.    The  coort  was 
of  Mary  was   unquestionably  a  popular   act  full  of  intrigues,  and  Essex,  the  most  gen^nyns 
with  the  mling  classes  tod  party.    The  Scotch  and  imprudent  of  men,  was  the  yicthn  of  all 
people  were  enraged,  and  gladly  would  haye  who  chose  to  play  upon  him.    Philip  U.  having 
assidled  their  old  enemy;  but  their  king  had  formed  apian  to  place  his  daughter  on  the  Ens* 
little  affection  for  a  mother  whom  he  never  had  liah  throne,  Essex  was  sent  to  amil  the  Spaniards 
known,  and  he  expected  to  be  Elizabeth's  sue-  at  home  and  on  the  ocean.    He  accomplished 
cesser.    The  condition  of  France  left  no  room  nothing,  which  offended  the  queen ;  but  be  soon 
for  fear  on  that  side;  but  the  pope  and  the  recovered  her  fivor,  and  was  enabled  to  beard 
king  of  Spain  were  ac^ve  enemies.    Sixtus  Y.  Burleigh,  until  the  latter  diacovered  that  he  was 
anathematized    Elizabeth,  and  proclaimed   a  in  correspondence  with  th<«  king  of  Scotland, 
crusade  against  her.    Plulip  II.  laid  claim  to  the  Henry  lY.  having  resolved  upon  peace  with 
English  crown,  as  legitimate  heir  of  the  house  Spain,  to  the  anger  of  EUz&beth,  offered  to  me- 
of  Lancaster:  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  two  diate  a  general  peace.    Burleigh  favored  this, 
daoghters  oi  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  been  and  Essex  took  the  other  side.    It  was  in  a 
queens  of  Portugal  and  Castile.    He  made  open  consultation  on  Irish  affairs,  in  the  royal  closet, 
preparations  to  enforce  this  dfUni,  and  the  pope  that  Essex  turned  his  back  contemptuously  on 
promised  large   conditional  aid.     Meantime,  the  queen,  who  immediately  struck  him  on  the 
Drake  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Spain,  preyed  on  head^  and  told  him  to  "go  and  be  hanged P' 
her  commerce,  and  made  a  successful  attack  on  After  a  display  of  rashness  and  temper  the  earl 
the  shipping  in  the  harbor  of  Oadiz.    The  Eng-  left  tiie  presence.    WhUe  efforts  for  a  recon- 
lish  were  not  backward  in  preparing  to  meet  ciliation  were  making,  Burleigh  died,  Aug.  4, 
Philip's  attack.  All  parties,  Oatholics  and  Pori-  1598.    Six  weeks  later  died  Philip  IL    Essex 
tans,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  people,  showed  returned  to  court,  and  diortly  after  was  ap- 
a  patriotic  spirit    A  fleet  of  180  sail  was  got  pointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  which  was  in  a 
ready,  commanded  by  Lord  Howard  of  £f*  miserable  state.    The  office  was  given  leas  in 
fingham,  Drake,  Frobisher,  and  Hawkins.  Two  love  than  in  anger,  and  was  the  gift  of  enemies, 
armies  were  raised,  numbering   over  60,000  A  politician  rather  than  a  statesman^  and  a 
men.     The  Spanish  armada   sailed  May  29,  knight  rather  than  a  soldier,  Essex  failed  en* 
1688,  but  a  storm   compelled  it  to  return ;  tirely  in  Ireland,  whence  he  returned  without 
and  it  was  not  until  July  21   that  the  two  permission  and  entered  upon  that  strange  course 
fleets  met.  and  joined  battle  near  the  English  of  action  that  ended  In  his  death  on  tbe  scaf- 
coast    Alter  a  series  of  actions  that  lasted  18  fold,  in  IdOl.    The  famous  story  of  the  ring  and 
days  the  Spaniards  were  utterly  routed,  the  the  countess  of  Nottingham  has  no  foundation  in 
elements  greatly  asasting  the  Engllah.    Eliza-  truth ;  nor  is  it  true  that  the  gloom  in  which 
beth  herself  is  said  to  have  originated  the  nlan  the  queen^s  laat  days  were  passed  was  owing  to 
of  sending  fire  ships  into  the  Spanish  fleet,  Essex's  deatii.    Sir  Robert  Cecil,  a  son  of  Bur- 
to  which  much  of  the  success  of  the  English  leigh,  was  now  Elizabeth's  most  powerful  minis- 
was  owing.    The  country  was  thus  delivered  ter,  and  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  king 
from  present  fear  of  invasion.    Leicester  died  in  of  Scotland.    The  queen  sought  to  have  Henry 
1688,  after  a  anarrel  with  the  queen,  who  had  IV.  visit  her  at  Dover,  he  being  at  Calaia,  but 
been  persuadea  by  her  ministers  not  to  raise  him  he  contented  himself  with   sending   M.   de 
to  the  post  of  loi^  lieutenant  of  England  and  Bosny^later  the  duke  de  Sully,  as  his  ambassa- 
Ireland.    In  1589,  an  expedition  was  sent  to  dor.    Their  interviews  were  interesting,  and  in 
effect  the  liberation  of  Portngal;  but  though  the  the  first  she  spoke  of  the  king  of  Scotland  as 
army  was  landed  and  marched  to  the  suburbs  her  successor,  who,  she  said,  would  be  king  of 
of  Lisbon,  the  undertaking  signally  failed.    Aid  Great  Britain.    This  title  originated  with  her. 
in  men  and  money  waa  sent  to  Henry  IV.  of  Another  embassy  was  sent  to  England  by  Henry, 
France,  then  contending  with  Spain  and  the  and  was  well  received.    Elizabeth^a  last  parlia- 
league,  in  1690-^91.    A  parliament  met  in  1598,  ment  met  in  Oct  IGOl.    It  made  great  opposi- 
and  the  commons  after  some  contention  with  tion  to  the  oppressive  monqponea  ahe  had 
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gnslad,  and  she  gracefbll j  gave  w^.    In  the  deolared  incapable  of  sncoeedibg  to  his  father^s 
earij  part  of  1608  (K  S.)  she  suf^red  from  rale ;  a  party  was  organized  in  behalf  of  Henry, 
a  complication  of  complaints,  but  the  irome-  brother  of  the  late  count;  the  castle  was  seized, 
diate  eanse  of  her  deatn,  which  took  place  at  and  Elizabeth  with  her  3  children  was  tamed 
Bichnumd,  was  a  oold.    She  was  buried  April  out  of  her  home  without  provision,  money,  or  a 
28.   Her  reign  Is  Jnsdy  considered  one  of  the  change  of  ndment.    After  living  some  time  in 
most  important  England  has  known,  and  her  great  destitution,  subsisting  now  by  charity  and 
memory  is  held  in  deserved  reverence  by  all  now  by  spinning,  she  was  sheltered  by  her  aunt 
dasses  of  Englishmen,  and  in  esteem  by  the  the  abbess  of  Kitangeu,  until  a  more  suitable 
world ;  for,  in  despite  of  many  faults  of  charac-  asylum  was  found  in  a  castle  offered  for  her  use 
ter  and  errors  of  conduct,  she  was  a  great  sov-  by  her  uncle  the  bishop  of  Bamberg.    After- 
ereign«    '*The  Elizabethan  age"  is  one  of  the  ward,  at  the  intercession  of  the  friends  of  the 
most  brilliant  periods  of  English  history,  and  deceased  count,  Henry  recalled  her  to  Wart- 
the  numerons  statesmen,  soldiers,  scholars,  and  burg,  and  acknowledged  the  rights  of  her  son ; 
other  inteUectual  personages  who  then  existed,  but  frequent  misunderstandings  and  difference 
adnevedfor  it  a  place  in  the  world^s  annals  that  of  tastes  led  her  to  petition  the  count  for  a 
has  never  been  surpassed.    Of  this  glory  the  separate  residence,  where  she  might  follow  a 
sovereign  has  had  allowed  her  far  more  than  monastic  life,  and  give  herself  wh<^y  to  works 
her  due  ahare,  because  of  the  loftiness  of  her  of  charity.    She  took  up  her  abode  at  Marburg 
pontion  and  the  consequences  of  her  actions.  in  Hesse,  where  she  spent  the  remaining  8  years 
KLTZABifiXH  OY  FsijrcB,  Philifpinb  Mabix  of  her  me  in  seclusion.    She  wore  beneif  th  her 
HiziBx,  madame,  sister  of  King  Louis  XVI.,  garment  the  haircloth  of  St.  IVancia,  bound 
bom  in  Yersailles,  May  8,  1764,  ^illotined  herself  to  obey  the  orders  of  her  confessor,  dis- 
in  Puia,  May  10. 1794.    She  early  distinguish-  missed  her  favorite  maids  when  she  found  her^ 
ed  herself  by  cnarity  and  a  taste  for  serious  self  loving  them  too  well,  devoted  her  liberal 
pursmta,  especially  botany.     When  the  revo-  allowance  entirely  to  the  poor,  and  supportdd 
lutioa   broke   ou^  she   shared  her  brother^s  herself  by  spinning ;  ^he  ministered  to  the  most 
trials  and  misfortunes,  evincing  in  all  circum-  loathsome  diseases,  and  even  received  lepers  into 
stances  unfdtering  firmness,  courage,  and  sweet-  her  house.  Her  confessor,  Conrad  the  legate,  ex* 
ness  of  temper.     On  Oct  5, 1789,  she  sue-  ercised  his  functions  with  the  utmost  severity ; 
eeeded  in  preserving  the  lives  of  several  of  the  and  in  compliance  with  her  own  wishes,  subject- 
royal  body  guard,  threatened  by  the  infuriated  ed  her  to  unusual  and  cruel  penances.    She  was 
mob;  in  June,  1791,  she  accompanied  her  bro-  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  chapd  near  the 
tber  to  Yarennes,  and  sustained  his  spirit  in  hospital  which  she  bad  founded  in  Marburg,  and 
their  dangerous  journey  back  to  Paris ;  on  June  the  report  of  the  frequent  miracles  wrought  at 
20, 1792,  when  the  populace  broke  into  the  her  tomb  induced  Gregory  IX.  in  1285  to  add 
Toileries,  her  life  was  in  danger  from  beincp  her  name  to  the  list  of  saints.    Her  shrine  was 
mTtfaaVen  for  the  queen :  and  in  all  the  perils  of  for  ages  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Europe,  ri- 
that  period  she  retained  her  wonted  composure,  vailing  those  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbu^  and 
and  thon^t  only  of  the  safety  of  her  brother  St.  James  of  Oompostella.    The  altar  steps  be- 
and  his  fiumily.  She  was  incarcerated  with  them  fore  it  are  worn  hoUow  by  the  knees  of  pilgrims, 
in  the  temple,  but  was  separated  from  the  king  and  the  name  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  still 
OQ  bis  trial  before  the  convention,  and  after-  remmns  throughout  Germany  the  synonyme  of 
ward  from  the  queen  and  the  dauphin;  and  all  that  is  sweet,  tender,  and  heroic  in  Christian 
finally,  although    nothing   could  be  adduced  faith.    Her  life  has  been  written  by  many  au- 
against  her  except  her  devotion  to  her  brother,  thors,  Catholio  and   Protestant^  in  manv  Ian- 
was  aentenoed  to  death  by  the  revolutionary  gnages.    No  fewer  than  88  published  works  and 
tribanaL    She  met  her  fate  with  the  patience  18  MSS.  relating  her  story  are  catalogued  by 
and  intrepidity  which  had  marked  all  her  life.  Count  de  Montalembert,  whose  elaborate  and 
"KIJZAnETH  ov  Hitvoart,  saint,  countess  of  enthusiastic  biography  is  accessible  to  American 
Thnrini^  daughter  of  Andrew  II.,  king  of  Hun-  readers  in  the  translation  by  Mary  Hackett,  pub- 
gary^bom  in  Preabnrg  in  1207,  died  in  Marburg,  lished  in  New  York  in  1854.    The  best  Prot- 
Germany,  Nov.  19, 1281.    At4  years  of  age  she  estant  life  of  Saint  Elizabeth  is  that  of  E.  W. 
waa  betrothed  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  Hermann,  Gusti,  an  edition  of  which  was  published  la 
laodgzave  of  Thuringia,  and  according  to  the  Germany  in  1885. 

cDstom  of  the  age  was  transferred  to  the  house*  ELIZABETH  ov  Yalois,  or  Isabella,  queen 

bold  of  her  fhture  husband,  to  be  educated  for  of  Spain,  bom   at  Fontainebleau,  Apru  18, 

her  expected  rank.    The  nuntiala  were  celebrat-  1545,  died  in  Madrid,  Oct.  8,  1568.     She  waa 

ed  when  ahe  had  reached  her  14th  year ;  and  a  daughter  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de' 

oontinniflg  the  religions  practices  for  which  she  Medici.     By  the  treaty  of  Angers  (July  19, 

kad  early  been  remarkable,  she  enlisted   the  1651)  she  was  betrothed  to  Edwtffd  YI.  of  En^- 

sd  of  lier  husband  in  the  charitable  works  land,  but  the  marriage  was  prevented  by  his 

vhkh  engrossed  her  time.  Louis  Joined  the  6th  premature  death.    By  the  preliminaries  of  the 

eraaada,  bat  died  before  reaching  the  Holy  Land,  treaty  of  peace  of  Oateau  Cambr^sis,  her  hand 

nd  hia  death  at  once  changed  the  circumstances  was  assigned  to  Don  Carlos,  infante  of  Spain, 

flf  the  coonteaB.    Her  infant  son,  HermanD,  waa  The  treaty  waa  ratificvd,  April  8, 1559  ^  but  the 
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ftther  of  Don  Oarloe,  Philip  U^  being  left  a  to  Gen.  Gnunkow :  "SheisnotataUbeanUfol, 

widower  by  the    death  of  his  wife,  Qneen  speaks  almost  nothing,  and  is  given  to  pontiog." 

Mary  of  England,  and  fascinated  bj  a  portrait  The  marriage  ceremony,  however,  was  peifonn- 

which  he  hM  seen  of  the  French  princess,  snb-  ed  at  Potsdam,  Jnne  12, 1788;  and  Oariyle  says 

stitnted  himself  for  his  son.    She  was  united  to  that  **  with  the  gay  temper  of  18  and  her  native 

Philip,  Feb.  2,  1560,  the  marriage  ceremony  loyuty  of  mind,  she  seems  to  have  shaped  herself 

being  performed  with  mat  splendor  at  Toleda  successively  to  the  princess  tast^  and  growing 

She  was  idolized  by  the  people  of  Spain,  and  yearly  gracefnller  and  better-looking;  was  an  or- 

French  as  well  as  Spanish  biogTaphers  are  nnan-  nament  and  pleasant  addition  to  his  existence.^' 

fanous  in  praising  her  beauty,  aooomplishments,  Frederic  made  generous  provision  for  her,  and 

and  virtues.    Just  before  her  death  she  was  remarked  in  his  will:  " During  my  whole  reign 

delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  lived  only  to  be  she  has  never  given  me  ttie  uightest  cause  of 

bapti2ed,andwasburiedin  the  same  ooflin  with  dissatisfaction,  and  her  high  moral  character 

the  mother.    Glowing  aocounts  have  been  given  must  inspire  resoect  and  love."     She  was  a 

of  the  relations  between  Elizabeth  and  Oarlos,  lady  of  considerable  attainments,  wrote  several 

but  3(r.  Prescott  in  his  *^  History  of  the  Reign  works,  and  distributed  half  of  her  income  among 

of  Philip   IL"   proves   their   groundlessness,  the  poor. 

Elizabeth  took  a  lively  interest  in  Carios,  and       ELIZABETH  OITT,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Tirglnia, 

was  deeply  affected  by  his  tragic  end ;  but,  ao-  bordering  on  Ohesapeake  bay  at  the  month 

cording  to  Mr.  Prescott,  her  feelings  for  him  of  James  river,  bounded  S.  by  Hampton  Boads, 

were  only  thoee  of  kindness.  and  N.  by  Back  river;  area,  50  sq.  m.;  pop. 

ELIZABETH  CHABLOTTE,  duchess  of  Or-  in  1850,  4,580,  of  whom  2,148  were  slaves, 
leans,  bom  in  Heidelberg,  May  27, 1652,  died  at  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  suitable  for  grain  and  pota- 
&L  Oloud,  Dec  8, 1722.    She  was  a  daughter  toes.    In  1850  it  produced  87,295  bushels  of 
of  the  elector  Oharles  Louis  of  the  Palatinate,  Indian  com,  22,188  of  wheat,  17,754  of  oalS) 
and  so  homely  that  a  duke  of  Oourland,  who  and  42,579  of  potatoes.    There  were  8  flour  and 
had  been  betrothed  to  her,  rpftuwd  to  marry  her.  grist  mills,  7  churches,  and  249  pupils  attend- 
After  embracing  Oatholidsm  she  became  the  ing  public  schools  and  academies.    This  was 
2d  wife  (I^Tov.  16,  1671)  of  Philip  I.,  duke  of  one  of  the  8  original  shires  into  which  Yinima 
Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIY.    At  the  French  was  divided  in  1634.  Capital,  Hampton,   valne 
court  she  became  distinguished  for  her  integrity  of  real  estate  in  1650,  $694,616 ;  in  1856,  $974,- 
and  intellect,  as  well  as  for  her  bluntness  and  946.  showing  an  increase  of  40  per  cent 
eccentridtv.    She  had  a  cordial  hatred  for  Ma-       ELIZABETH  CITT,  a  post  town  and  capital 
dame  de  Maintenon,  and  opposed  the  marriaffe  of  Pasquotank  co.,  N.  0.,  on  Pasquotank  nver. 
of  her  son  (the  future  regent)  with  MUe.  ae  20  m.  from  its  mouth ;  pop.  in  1850  eatimatea 
Bloia,  the  kind's  natural  daugfhter.    St  Simon  at  2,000.    It  is  one  of  Uie  prindpal  towns  in 
gives  an  amusmg  account  of  the  energetic  man-  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state.    It  has  oommunica- 
ner  in  which  she  displayed  her  feelings  on  the  tion  with  Norfolk,  Ya.,  by  meana  of  the  river 
occasion,  by  slapping  her  son  in  the  face  in  the  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  canaL  and  exports  lum- 
presence  of  the  whole  court.    She  often  attend-  her  and  various  products  of  tne  pitch  pine, 
edliooia  XIV.  to  the  chase,  and  the;kingenjoyed       ELIZABETH  FARNESE,  qneen  of  Spain, 
her  wit  and  originality  and  esteemed  her  trath-  bora  Oct.  25, 1692,  died  in  1766.    She  was  a 
fhl  character.    Her  predilection  for  the  German  daughter  of  Odoardo  U.,  prince  of  Parma,  and 
language  and  literature  increased  the  intercourse  of  the  duchess  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Bavaria-Nen- 
of  French  w  ith  German  scholars,  especially  with  burg.    Her  ungainly  appearance  and  headstrong 
Leibnitz,  one  of  her  special  favorites.     Her  disposition  alienated  from  her  the  affeotiona  of 
chums  to  the  Palatinate,  however^  proved  dia-  her  mother,  and  her  education  was- sheeted; 
astroos  for  Germany,  by  resulting  m  the  devaa-  but  those  who  proposed  her  as  a  consort  to  Philip 
tetion  of  that  country  by  the  annies  of  Louis  Y.  in  the  hope  of  making  her  their  tool  were 
XIY.  (168S-*98).    She  wrote  various  memoirs,  greatly  disapi)oioted.     The  king  of  Bnain  on 
which  have  been  several  times  translated  and  becoming  a  widower  in  1714  resigned  himself 
published  in  France.    Her  posthumous  letters  to  the  guidance  of  the  French  prinoeas  Des 
were  also  translated  from  the  German,  and  pub-  Ursins,  the  fiavorite  of  his  late  bdoTod  qneen, 
lished  by  M.  6.  Branet  in  1858,  under  the  title  and  desired  to  follow  her  advioe  in  the  choice 
of  LeUifti  inidiUi  de  lajprineetie  palatine.  of  a  second  wife.    The  princess  selected  Eliza- 

ELIZABETH  CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Prus-  beth  on  account  of  her  apparent  disqualification 
sia,  bom  in  Branswick,  Nov.  8, 1715,  died  Jan.  for  an  exalted  pontion.  But  the  first  act  of  the 
18,  1797.  She  was  a  princess  of  Branswick-  new  queen  was  to  cause  the  dismisaal  of  the 
Bevera,  a  i^ece  of  the  empress  of  Germany,  princess,  and  she  soon  gained  a  complete  mas- 
and  was  betrothed  to  the  future  Frederic  the  tery  over  her  weak-minded  husband  and  over 
Great,  Mait^  10, 1782.  Carlyle,  in  his  history  the  affairs  of  Spain.  By  her  ambition  and  in- 
of  Frederic  (London,  1859),  describes  her  as  triguea,  and  the  ^at  schemes  of  her  xninister, 
being  at  that  time  *^  an  insipid,  flne-complezioned  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Europe  was  thrown  into  con- 
young  lady;"  and  Frederic,  who  was  compelled  fbsipn.  Spain  again  obtained  poeaeaaioQ  of  tlio 
to  marry  her  by  his  father,  and  who  was  much  Two  Sicilies  and  of  Parma  ana  Piacenjea.  Car- 
opposed  to  the  match,  said  of  her  in  his  letters  lyle,  in  hia  **  History  of  SVederio  the  Groat,'* 
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gifes  a  full  deccriptiop  of  her  quarrels  with  th«  an  ardent  enpporter.    The  licentious  disorder 

emperor  Charles  Vl.,  and  characterizes  her  as  in  her  court  lasted  till  her  death.    RazumofblrL 

^K  termagant,  tenacious  woman^  whose  amhi-  successively  her  servant,  chamherlain,  and  field 

tioQs  cupidities  were  not  inferior  in  obstinai^  marshol,  finally  became  ner  secret  husband,  and 

to  Kaiser  KarFs,  and  proved  not  quite  so  shad-  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  8  of  her  children. 

owy  as  his.^*  The  foundation  of  the  university  of  Moscow, 

ELIZABETH  PETROYNA,  empress  of  Bus-  and  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  St  Peters- 

sift,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  burg,  is  one  of  her  greatest  merits. 

I^  bom  in  1709,  ^ed  Jan.  9,  1762.    After  the  ELIZABETH  8Tu ABT,  queen  of  Bohemia, 

death  of  her  parents,  her  nephew^  Peter  11.  born  in  the  palace  of  Falkland,  near  E^nburgh, 

(ITST-^SO),  son  of  tiie  unhappy  pnnoe  Alexis  Aug.  16, 1596,  died  at  Ldoester  House,  London, 

and  her  cousin  Anna    Ivanovna   (1780-'40),  Feb.  18,  1662.    8he  was  a  daughter  of  James 

daughter  of  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the  L  of  England,  and  a  highly  accomplished  prin- 

Great,  successively  occupied  the  throne  of  Bus-  cess.    She  had  many  suitors,  among  whom  the 

sia,  for  which  she  showed  little  desire,  the  pleas-  most  eminent  were  the  young  king  of  Spain, 

ures  of  loTC,  as  she  used  to  say,  being  her  su-  Philip  IIL,  Charles  Emanuel  I.,  prince  of  ^ed- 

preme  good.     Anna  appointed  Ivan,  son  of  mont,  and  Frederic,  elector  pidatine ;  but  as  a 

Anthony  TTlric,  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  child  but  Protestant  Frederic  was  preferred.    The  mai^ 

a  few  months  old,  heir  to  the  crown  under  the  riage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  White* 

tutelage  of  his  mother  Anna,  and  the  regency  hall  chapel,  Feb.  14, 1618.    To  defray  part  of 

of  Blron,  the  favorite  of  the  empress.    Thus  the  expense  of  the  ceremonies  the  king  levied 

Elizabeih  was  for  a  third  time  excluded  from  new  taxes  to  the  extent  of  £20,600.    The  total 

the  throne  of  her  father,  but  even  her  freedom  expense  amounted  to  about  £58,000,  exclusive 

was  now  menaced  by  the  jealousy  of  the  mother  of  the  bride^s  portion  of  £40,000.    Her  husband 

of  &e  in&nt  czar,  who  wished  to  get  rid  both  of  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ger* 

the  regent  and  the  princess,  and  advised  the  lat-  many,  and  when  in  1619  the  crown  of  Bohemia 

ter  to  take  the  yeiL    Under  these  circumstances  was  tendered  to  him,  she  urged  his  acceptance 

her  surgeon  and  ihvorite,  Lestocq,   brought  of  it,  with  the  remark  that  he  ehould  not  have 

abont  a  conspiracy,  which  being  seconded  by  married  a  king's  daughter  ifhe  had  not  the  cour- 

the  &Tor  of  tne  national  Bussian  part^and  the  age  to  become  hinu^  a  king.    Her  entrance 

intrigues  of  the  ambassador  of  Louis  AY.,  ter-  into  Prague  and  her  coronation  were  magni- 

min^ed  in  a  military  insurrection,  the  over-  ficent  pageants,  but  her  sorereignty  soon  came 

throw  of  Anna  and  Ivan,  and  the  proclamation  to  an  end.   The  imperialist  forces  advanced  into 

ofEUsabeth  as  empress  (Dec.  1741).    Anna  and  Frederic's  hereditary  dominions,  and  into  Bo- 

her  husband,  as  well  as  numerous  other  victims,  hemia,  and  after  the  battie  of  Prague  TNor.  8, 

were  punished  by  confinement,  and  the  voung  1620)  he  and  his  queen  were  compellea  to  flee. 

prince  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Schlnssel-  A  refuge  was  offered  to  them  by  the  prince  of 

burg,  which  he  never  again  left;  while  the  sue-  Onmge,  at  the  Hague,  where  most  of  her  chil- 

cessiTe  fiivorites  of  Elizabeth,  like  herself  desti-  dren  were  bom.  One  of  her  sons  was  the  prince 

tote  of  diaraoter  and  talent,  ruled  the  court  and  Bupert,  so  well  Imown  in  the  history  of  the 

Bosaia.    Her  yanity  equalled  her  gross  sensu-  English  civil  wars.    Her  youngest  child,  Sophia, 

aHty ;  but  though  sometimes  exceedingly  cruel  afterward  eleotress  of  Hanover,  and  ancestress 

and  barbarous,  die  often  diowed  humanity,  and  of  the  present  English  royal  fermilv,  was  bom 

even  generodty.    Subsequentiy  some  abler  Bus-  in  1630,  shortiy  aftier  the  birth  of  her  nephew, 

sans  obtained  the  management  of  affiurs,  among  Charles  II.   Shortly  before  her  death  Elizabeth 

them  BomanzofE^  BestoigefiE^  and  'Woronzoff.  resided  for  about  6  months  In  the  house  of  Lord 

Peter,  eon  of  her  deceased  elder  sister  Anna,  Craven,  whose  acquaintance  she  made  after  the 

dndftessof  H:>lstein-Gottorp,  was  appointed  heir  death  of  her  husband  (1682),  and  with  whom 

to  the  throne.    A  war  with  Sweden  was  hap-  she  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy.  Her 

pSj  «»ndncted,  and  terminated  in  the  peace  of  charms  are  celebrated  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in 

Aba  (1748).    A  plot  against  her  was  detected  his  famous  lines  beginning:  **  Ton  meaner  beau- 

and  xnmished.      An  army  sent  to  assist  the  ties  of  the  ni^ht** 

onprees  Msria  Theresa  against  Frederic  the  ELE,  a  K  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  traversed  by 
Greateontributed  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  Clarion  river,  its  branches,  and  some  other 
of  Aiz  laChapelle  (1748).  Haring  been  cmelly  small  streams ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
mortified  by  a  sarcasm  of  the  witty  Prussian  1850,  8,681.  The  surface  is  broken  by  many 
kisg^  Elizabeth  allied  herself  against  him  with  hills  and  rough  mountain  peaks,  the  principal  of 
Austria  ahd  iVance  in  the  7  years'  war,  and  which  is  Elk  mountain,  in  the  southern  part. 
her  armies,  xmder  Apraxin,  Fermor,  Soltikofi^,  The  county  is  occupied  chiefly  by  thick  forests, 
azid  Batm-lin,  contributed  not  a  littie  to  the  dis-  and  lumber  is  the  most  important  article  of  ex- 
tresses  €f  the  almost  isolated  Pmssian  monarch,  port.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  great  abun- 
Thej  iron  the  batties  of  Gross  Jagemdorf  and  dance.  The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grazing 
KanertdoTt  took  Colberg,  and  even  occupied  than  to  the  culture  of  grain ;  in  1850  it  pro- 
Berlin.  The  death  of  the  empress  not  oxTly  dnced  10,776  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24,040 
freed  fVederic  from  a  dangerous  enemy,  but  also  of  oats,  26,656  tons  of  hay,  and  81,755  lbs.  of 
pcoiid0edto£^ve  him  inher successor,  Peter lU.,  butter.    There  were  8  churches,  1  newspaper 
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offioe,  and  415  pnpOs  attending  imblio  schools,  passed  the  period  of  greatest  Tigor ;  in  old  and 
The  coontj  was  organized  in  1848,  and  named  rigorons  animals  they  are  shed  in  Deoember, 
from  Elk  monntain.    Oapital,  Ridgeway.  bnt  yonng  animals  sometimes  carry  them  untU 
ELK,  a  name  properly  applied  to  the.alclne  March.    The  Ist  inner  branch  begics  aboat9 
division  of  the  deer  of  the  snowy  regions,  to  the  inches  from  the  base ;  the  palms  are  often  nn- 
genns  tike  (H.  Smith).    In  this  genus  the  mnz-  liice  on  the  right  and  left  sides,  and  arechannel- 
ue  is  very  broad,  and  covered  with  hair,  except  led  irregularly  on  both  surfaces ;  their  color  Is 
a  small  ba^e  spot  in  front  of  the  nostrils;  the  brownish  yellow,  with  the  ends  yeUowlBhwbite. 
upper  lip  is  4  inches  longer  than  the  lower,  and  The  incisor  teeth,  6  in  the  lower  Jaw  only,  are 
answers  for  prehensile  purposes;  the  neck  is  gouge-like  and  very  white;  the  eyes  are  black; 
thick  and  diort,  and  the  tnroat  somewhat  maned  the  nose,  forehead,  and  upper  lip  yellowish 
in  both  sexes;  the  hair  is  coarse,  thick,  and  fawn;  the  sides  of  the  head  yellowish  brown; 
brittle ;  the  hind  legs  have  the  tuft  of  hair  the  general  color  above  varies  from  blackish  to 
rather  above  the  middle  of  the  metatarsus;  ashy  gray;  below  lighter,  with  a  yellowiflk 
the  horns  in  the  males  are  broad  and  palmated ;  white  tinge.  In  winter  the  color  is  darker,  and 
the  tail  is  short    The  nose  cavity  in  the  skull  in  advan^  age  so  dark  as  to  merit  the  name 
is  very  large,  reaching  posteriorly  to  a  line  over  given  to  it  by  H.  Smith,  '*  the  American  black 
the  front  of  the  molm;  the  long  intermaxilla-  elk;"  the  grayish  are  said  to  be  the  largest, 
ries  do  not  reach  to  the  very  short  nasals.    The  reaching  a  height  of  7  or  8  feet.    In  summer 
horns  have  no  basal  snag,  the  first  branch  being  the  hair  is  short  and  soft,  in  winter  longer  and 
considerably  above  the  crown.    The  young  are  very  coarse,  with  a  fine  short  wool  next  the 
not  spotted,  but  colored  like  the  adult    Elks  skin.    Moose  are  not  nncommon  in  the  northern 
live  in  the  woods  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  parts  of  Maine,  and  in  Oanada,  Nova  Scotia, 
continents,  but  the  American  is  by  some  oon-  and  Labrador,  especially  in  winter.    In  summer 
aidered  a  distinct  species  from  the  European,  they  frequent  lakes  and  rivers  to  free  them- 
The   true   American  elk,  or  moose  (as  it  is  selves  from  insect  pests,  and  feed  upon  water 
nniversaUy  called  here),  alee  Atnerieanu$  (Jar-  plants  and  the  tender  branches  of  overhanging 
dine),  exceeds  aU  other  existing  deer  in  size  trees.    In  the  winter  the^  retire  to  the  elevated 
and  strength,  and  unites  to  great  speed  remark-  ridges  abundantly  provided  with  maple  and 
able  powers  of  endurance ;  it  is  as  large  as  a  other  hard- wood  trees,  on  the  twigs  and  bark 
horse,  standings  feet  high  at  the  Moulders,  and  of  which  they  feed.    By  the  elongated  upper 
measuring  about  7  feet  firom  nose  to  tail;  the  lip  they  puU  down  the  branches,  which  they 
length  of  the  latter  is  about  afoot ;  the  weight  hold  with  their  fore  legs  imtil  they  are  stripped 
of  the  horns  varies  frt>m  45  to  70  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  twigs ;  the  bark  they  peel  off  by  inclad- 
of  the  animal  from  8  to  12  cwt    The  moose  is  ing  it  between  the  hard  pad  on  the  roof  of  the 
an  awkward,  dlumsy,  and  disproportioned  crea-  month  and  the  lower  incisors.    In  winter  they 
ture,  though  from  its  size  it  possesses  a  certain  tread  down  the  snow,  forming  what  are  called 
majesty  when  seen  amid  the  wild  scenery  of  its  *'  yards,"  in  which  are  generally  found  a  male, 
fiivorite  haunts.    The  head  is  too  hage  in  pro-  female,  and  2  fawns;  as  the  trees  are  stripped 
portion  to  the  body  for  any  pretension  to  the  they  tread  down  fresh  snow,  and  they  are  fond 
symmetry  usually  seen  in  the  deer  family ;  the  of  going  always  in  the  same  tracks.    They  pre- 
long,  tumid,  and  movable  upper  lip  gives  to  the  fer  the  twigs  of  the  maple,  willow,  button  wood, 
face  somewhat  of  an  equine  expression,  and  the  birch,  and  aspen,  and  grasses ;  in  captivity  they 
heavy  ears,  more  than  a  foot  long,  are  decidedly  will  eat  the  food  of  domestic  cattle.    Though 
annine.    Audubon  says :  "  The  head  forcibly  their  flesh  is  coarse,  it  is  esteemed  by  hunters ; 
reminds  us  ofthat  of  an  enormous  Jackass."  The  the  nose  or  muffle  is.  a  special  fiftYorite,  being 
eyes  are  deep-seated  and  comparatively  small;  rich,  gelatinous,  and  juicy,  when  cooked  like 
under  the  throat  there  is  in  both  sexes  a  tuft  calf's  head ;  the  steaks  are  Juicy,  often  tender, 
of  coarse  bristly  hair  attached  to  a  pendulous  but  seldom  fat ;  the  flesh  of  yearlings  is  always^ 
^and,  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  tne  yonng.  preferred;  the  tongue  is  much  rdished^  as  are 
The  horns  are  found  in  the  males  only,  and  re-  the  fatty  appendages  to  the  large  intestines,  by 
quire  6  years  for  their  full  development ;  they  the  keen  appetites  of  the  hunters,  who  also  con- 
begin  to  sprout  in  April,  and  complete  their  sider  the  marrow  warm  from  the  t^ank  bones 
growth  in  July ;  the  1st  year  they  are  about  an  an  excellent  substitute  for  butter  on  their  bread, 
inch  long;  the  2d  year, 4 or  6  inches,  with  per-  The  moose  trots,  runs,  and  jumps  with  great 
haps  a  rudimentary  point;  the  8d  year,  about  9  speed,  passing  through  seemingly  impenetrable 
indies,  each  dividing  into  a  round  fork;  in  the  tniokets  and  over  broken  ground  without  ap- 
4th  year  they  become  palmated,  with  a  brow  parent  effort ;  it  swims  well,  with  only  the 
antler  and  8  or  4  points ;  and  the  6th  year  they  nead  and  part  of  the  neck  above  wrater ;  it  is 
have  2  crown  antlers  and  4  or  6  points;  after  never  seen  like  the  reindeer  on  the  ice,  except 
this  one  or  two  points  are  added  annually,  up  from  absolute  necessity;  when  walking  on  un- 
to as. many  as  28,  with  an  expanse  sometimes  trodden  snow  its  feet  generally  sink  into  it  to 
of  nearly  6  feet  to  the  outside  of  the  tips,  with  the  ground.    Its  sense  of  smdl  is  very  acute, 
the  palm  a  foot  wide  within  the  points,  and  a  and  enables  it  to  detect  an  enemy  at  a  ffreat 
circumference  above  the  burr  of  9  uidiea.    The  distance;  the  breaking  of  the  smallest  twie  is 
homa  diminish  in  size  after  the  animal  has  sufficient  to  startle  it  ih»n  its  hiding  place.   The 
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puring  season  beffins  in  September;  doring  Oc-  stop,  with  a  sound  wldob  may  be  beard  at  a 
tober  the  males  Deoome  furioos,  fighting  each  considerable  distance;  a  part  of  the  sound  is 
other  wheneyer  they  meet ;  they  run  noisily  said  to  be  made  by  the  noo&  striking  against 
throDgh  the  woods,  and  swim  lakes  and  rivers  each  other.    Aooor^ng  to  Hamilton  Smith,  the 
in  parsnit  of  the  female ;  at  this  time  it  is  dan«  Teutonic  name  dend  (miserable)  was  applied  to 
gerous  for  the  hunter  to  approach,  as  they  do  this  animal  from  its  supposed  frequent  attacks 
not  hesitate  to  attack  him.    The  young  are  born  of  epilepsy,  while  its  &Ils  are  really  attributable 
in  May,  the  first  time  one,  and  2  annually  after-  to  its  tripping  itself  Up  by  treading  on  its  fore 
ward;  the  females  are  also  very  fierce  in  de-  heels,  the  elevated  portion  of  the  nose,  with 
&noe  of  their  calves.     The  males  are  called  the  horns  laid  horizontally  on  the  back,  pre- 
bolls  and  the  females  cows.    The  proper  times  venting  it  from  seeing  the  ground  distinctly  be- 
fbr  hunting  the  moose  are  in  March  and  Sep-  fore  it.    The  European  elk  seems  to  attun  a 
tember ;  in  the  latter  month  the  animals  are  in  size  equal  to  that  of  the  moose,  measuring  6  feet 
their  prime,  and  in  the  former  they  are  most  high  at  the  shoulder.    The  period  of  life  is  said 
easfly  taken  on  account  of  the  sharp  crast  im-  to  be  about  20  years.    Pennant  states  that  elks 
pediog  their  progress  through  the  snow.    In  were  once  used  to  draw  sledges  in  Sweden,  and 
hanting  them  in  March,  a  few  small  curs  are  that  they  could  travel  over  200  miles  a  day;  their 
nsefiil  in  worrying  the  animal  and  delaying  him  hide  makes  excellent  leather  for  belts  and  cover- 
nntil  the  hunter  comes  up ;  it  is  useless  to  pur-  ings  for  the  feet.   Though  most  authors  have  re- 
soe  them  through  soft  snow,  which  offers  no  garded  the  American  and  European  elks  as  the 
fanpediment  unless  it  be  deep,  when  the  hunter  same,  Agassiz  has  described  the  former  as  dia- 
ean  easily  overteke  them  on  snow-shoes.    Many  linct,  with  the  specific  name  hbatui^  from  differ- 
are  shot  from  canoes  on  moonlight  nights  in  ences  in  the  shape  of  the  nose,  the  form  and 
September;  the  hunter  imitates  the  call  of  the  branching  of  the  horns,  and  other  points.    Sir 
nude,  which,  angry  at  the  supposed  intrusion  of  John  Richardson  ^n  the  'Tossil  lifommaJs^'  of  the 
a  rival,  rashes  to  the  water's  edge  to  fight  him,  ^*  Zoology  of  H.  M.  S.  Herald^^  also  considers  the 
and  meets  instead  the  fatal  bullet  of  his  con-  species  distinct,  calling  the  American  jl.munca/ 
eealed  foe.    Slip-nooses  attached  to  strong  sap-  he  compares  tiie  skeletons  carefally,  and  men- 
lings^  bent  down  in  the  moose  paths  to  the  wa-  tions,  among  other  characters,  that  the  breadth 
tsr,  win  occasionally  entrap  a  victim.    The  most  of  the  &ce  at  the  most  protuberant  part  of  the 
exdting  and  most  successful  way  is  to  start  them  maxillary  bones  is  less  in  the  American  than  in 
linom  their  yards,  and  pursue  them  over  the  snow,  the  European  elk;  if  they  be  regarded  as  the 
When  wounded  and  brought  to  bay,  they  defend  same,  the  proper  name  would  be  A.  AmericanuM 
themselves  fiercely,  striking  with  their  fore  feet  (Jardine).    The  name  of  elk  is  applied  in  this 
•  and  horns;  they  will  frequently  turn  upon  the  country  to  the  wapiti  (eervas  Canadinsu,  Briss.), 
hunter  when  not  wounded,  and  force  him  to  fly  which  should  be  called  the  American  stag ;  this 
for  hiB  life.  Moose  have  been  domesticated,  and  name  is  also  g^ven  by  the  British  sportsmen  in 
tao^t  to  draw  carts  and  sledges,  but  during  the  India  to  some  of  the  rusa  or  samboo  deer;  so 
Tuttingseasonthey  become  perfectly  intractable;  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  coontry  of 
if  necessary,  they  might  perhaps  be  made  as  the  animal  before  deciding  on  the  meaning  of 
usefbl  to  semi-civilized  man  as  the  reindeer,  the  word  ^^  eUc" — ^There  are  many  fossil  species 
Their  geographical  distribution  is  extensive;  called  elks,  as  the  fossil  or  Irish  elk  ((7.  gigan^ 
they  have  been  found  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mac-  teua^  On  v.),  found  in  the  diluvial  strata  of  Eu- 
kenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers,  on  the  eastern  rope,  and  especially  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland; 
^pe  of  the  BcMsky  mounteins  at  the  sources  of  this  species  was  of  great  size,  with  an  enormous 
Elk  river,  and  in  Oregon ;  on  the  eastern  coast  development  of  horns,  which,  resembling  those 
they  are  found  frt>m  Labrador  to  northern  New  of  the  elk  in  their  broad  palmations,  differed  in 
Ellwand  and  New  York,  their  southern  limit  the  size  and  low  situation  of  the  basal  antlers; 
seeming  to  be  i3^  30'.    As  in  aU  other  deer  of  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  it  resembled  most 
cold  and  mountainous  regions,  there  is  consider-  the  stags.    Another  species,  found  in  the  peat 
able  diversity  in  the  size  of  the  body  and  the  bogs  and  upper  tertiary  of  France  and  Germany, 
horns  of  the  moose,  according  to  the  abundance  seems  to  have  been  a  gigantic  fSallow  deer.  The 
of  food  in  the  places  inhabited  by  them. — ^The  fossil  elk  described  by  H.  de  Meyer,  from  the 
Eoropean  elk  {A.  malchu^  Ogilby)  was  once  diluvium  of  Europe,  differed  from  the  living 
finmd  between  the  5dd  and  65th  degrees  of  lat-  animal  in  the  form  of  its  forehead.    A  fossil  elk 
itode,  in  Prussia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Norway,  {C,  Amerieanu»\  allied  to  the  wapiti,  has  been 
and  Bossia,  but  is  rarely  soen  at  present  ex-  found  in  the  United  States,  with  the  bones  of  the 
eept  iu  the  most  northern  of  these  countries;  mastodon*    The  fossil  nvat^^rtum,  described  by 
in  Asiatic  Siberia  it  is  also  found.    The  ap-  Cautley  and  Falconer,  from  the  Sewdik  hills  of 
pearaoce  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  moose;  the  lower  Himdaya  range,  seems  in  many  re- 
from  its  long  legs  and  overhanging  lips  the  old  spects  to  have  resembled  the  moose ;  the  form 
antbors  thought  that  it  grazed  walking  back-  of  the  head  and  its  size  lead  to  the  belief  that 
ward.    Flrom  the  great  height  of  the  shoulders  it  was  elephant-like  in  the  cellular  prominences 
above  tike  crupper  its  ^it  is  awkward  and  of  its  posterior  portion ;  tiie  face  was  short,  and 
vhuflling,  and  when  runmng  fast  the  hind  liml»  the  nasal  bones  were  raised  into  an  arch  over 
Be  very  wide  apart ;  its  joints  crack  at  every  the  external  nostrils,  indicating  the  probable 
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Qxistence  of  ft  tnmk;  we  see  tbe  upper  lip  of  men  opposed  to  hizm   In  1801  he  was  appoint- 

the  moose  dongated  also  into  a  kind  of  prenen-  ed  attornej-general,  and  in  1802  be  sncoeeded 

sile  proboscis;  tbe  bead  was  also  armed  with  Lord  Xenyon  as  diief  justice  of  the  king's 

2  spreading  horns,  arising  above  and  between  bench,  on  which  occasion  he  was  elevated  to 

the  orbits ;  the  molar  teeth  are  entirely  like  tbe  peerage  as  Baron  EUenborough.  He  retired 

those  of  ruminants;  the  anterior  extremities  (of  from  the  bench  a  few  weeks  previous  to  lus 

which  casts  exisC  in  the  cabinet  of  tiie  Boston  death. — ^Edwabd  Law,  1st  earl  of,  an  Eng^h 

aocietj  of  natural  historj)  indicate  an  animal  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  Sept.  8^ 

of  the  size  of  a  large  elephant.   This  animal  was  1790.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St 

undoubtedlj  a  ruminant,  with  the  pachyderm  John's  college,  Oarobridge,  where  he  was  grad- 

characters  of  a  heavy  form,  short  neck,  and  uated  in  1809.    Shortly  afterward  he  entered 

probably  a  proboscis;  in  like  manner  the  rumi-  parliament  as  a  member  for  the  now  disfiran- 

nant  moose  departs  from  the  deer  family,  and  chised  borough  of  St  Michaers.    Being  a  firm 

approaches  the  pachyderms  (especially  the  ^ui-  advocate  of  tory  principles  and  a  fluent  speaker, 

doB)  in  its  movable  elongateil  snout,  long  ears,  upon  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Weuingtoa 

and  general  shape  of  the  head  and  body.  to  oflSce,  in  1828,  he  was  appointed  lord  privy 

ELKHABT,  a  N.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  seal.    During  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 

Hioh.,  and  watered  by  St.  JosepVs  and  Elk-  Peel,  in  1884-'5,  he  became  president  of  the 

hart  rivers,  which  unite  within  its  borders;  area,  boaiu  of  control  and  first  commissioner  of  In- 

467  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 12,690.    The  surface  dian  affairs,  an  ofiSce  to  which  he  was  reap- 

is  moderately  uneven  and  diversified  by  prairies,  pointed  in  Sept.  1841,  upon  the  oonservatire 

oak  openings,  and  several  small  lakes.    The  soil  triumph  of  that  year.    A  few  weeks  afterward 

ia  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1850  were  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Auckland  as 

870,973  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  174,716  of  governor-general  of  India.    He  arrived  in  Cal- 

wheat,  104,940  of  oats,  and  8,287  tons  of  hay.  cutta  in  Feb.  1842,  and  in  April,  1844,  he  was 

There  were  10  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  recalled  by  the  board  of  East  India  directors, 

1,800  pupils   attending   public   sdiools.    The  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  cabinet.    During 

county  has  communication  with  Toledo,  Chica-  his  administration  Scinde  was  annexed  to  the 

go,  and  other  places,  by  the  Michigan  southern  British  dominions^  and  Gwalior  reduced  to  sub- 

and  northern  Indiana  railroad,  which  passes  jection ;  but  he  was  charged  with  excessive 

through  Goshen,  the  capital. — ^Elxhabt,  a  post  tenderness  for  the  native  troops,  to  the  nealect 

Tillage  and  township  of  the  above  county,  at  the  of  the  employees  in  the  civil  service ;  with  is- 

confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  Elkhart  riv-  suing  proclamations  which  seemed  to  sanction 

ers,  166  m.  K.  from  Indianapolis;  pop.  of  the  idolatnr;  and  with  other  questionable  acts  in 

township  in  1850, 1,035.    It  is  the  principal  en-  his  ofiacial  capacity.    Upon  his  return  to  Eng- 

trepot  for  the  exports  of  the  county,  being  situ-  land,  however,  he  was  created  an  earl,  and  in 

ated  on  the  line  of  the  Michigan  southern  and  1846  was  appomted  first  lorl  of  the  admi- 

northern  Indiana  railroad,  and  having  communi-  ralty,  which  office  he  held  for  a  few  months 

cation  by  means  of  the  river  with  Lake  Michigan,  only.    He  remained  out  of  office  until  the  for- 

ELKHORK,  tho  county  seat  of  Walworth  mation  of  the  Derby  cabinet  in  Feb.  1858,  when 

CO.,  Wis.,  12  m.  N.  from  the  Illinois  state  line^  he  again  became  president  of  tiie  board  of 

4  m.  W.  from  Lake  Michi^n.  at  thejunction  controL     In  the  succeeding  Mav  a  despatch 

of  the  Racine  and  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  from  Lord  EUenborough  to  Lord  Uanning,  gov- 

central  rulroads,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Elk-  emor-general  of  India,  strongly  condemnatory 

horn  prairie ;  pop.  in  1858,  above  1,500.   In  the  of  the  proclamation  of  the  latter  confiscating 

aame  year  it  had  a  large  and  well  finished  court  the  property  of  the  natives  of  Onde,  was  made 

house,  gaol,  fire-proof  county  offices,  4  churches,  public,  and  excited  such  animadversion,  that  on 

larse  railroad  buildings,  and  numerous  stores  the  11th  of  the  month,  after  Yindicatlng  his 

ana  pubUo  houses.  course  in  a  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  he 

ELL,  a  measure  of  len^h  in  various  countries,  announced  that  rather  ^an  expose  his  ool* 

used  chiefhr  for  cloths,  Imens,  silks,  and  similar  leagues  to  the  censure  of  parliament  he  had 

fabrics.     The  ell  English  is  45  inches,  or  5  resigned  his  office.    The  earl  of  Derby  said  that 

quarters;  the  eU  Flemish  27  inches,  or  8  quar-  the  resignation  had  been  accepted  with  regret^ 

ters ;  the  Scotch  ell  87.06  inches.  but  admitted  that  he  considered  the  publication 

ELLENBOROUGH,  Edwabd  Law,  baron,  of  the  despatch  premature  and  ii^udicions. 
chief  instice  of  the  court  of  king^s  bench  in  Eng-       ELLERT,  Wiluam,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 

land,  bom  at  Great  Salkeld,  Cumberland,  Nov.  American  declaration  of  independence,  bom  in 

16,1750.  died  in  London,  Dec.  18, 1818.  He  was  Ifewport,  R.  I.,  Dec.  22, 1727,  died  there,  Feb. 

educatea  at  the  Charterhouse  school  in  London,  15, 1820.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 

and  at  St.  Peter^s  college,  Cambridge,  and  upon  lege  in  1747,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after 

being  called  to  the  bar  soon  became  eminent  in  his  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1750,  t^as 

profession.  His  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and  speaker  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in   Newport, 

were  first  displayed  to  advantage  in  the  trial  He  was  also  for  some  time  naval  ofiSoer  of  the 

of  Warren  Hastings  in  1788-^95,  in  which  as  colony  of  Rhode  Island.    In  1770,  having  for 

leading  counsel  for  the  defendant  he  coped  sue-  2  years  previous  served  as  clerk  of  one  of  the 

oesafolly  with  the  eminent  lawyers  and  states-  courts,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law 
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!n  Newport  In  \rhi6tk  lie  acquired  eminence,  raised  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  EUesmere,  after 
The  era  of  the  revolution  fband  bim  an  ardent  which  he  retired   from  active  political   Hfe. 
lympathixer  with  the  colonies  in  their  straggle  While  a  student  at  the  university  he  printed  a 
with  the  mother  conntrVy  and  in  Kay,  1776,  ne  volume  of  poems  for  private  curculation ;  but 
entered  active  poHtical  me  by  taking  his  seat  in  his  first  publio  appearance  as  an  author  was 
the  memorable  congress  of  that  year  as  one  of  in  1824^  when  he  published  a  translation  of 
the  delegates  from  Rhode  Idand.     With  his  ^^  Faust,'^  with  versions  of  popular  lyrics  from  ' 
coQeague,  Stephen  Hopkins,  he  set  his  name  to  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiuer,  and  other  Ger- 
tbe  dMslaration  of  independence,  the  incidents  man  poets.    He  subsequently  produced  *^Medi- 
connected  with  wMch  event  he  was  accustomed  terranean  Sketches'*  (London,  1843),  containing 
in  his  latter  years  to  relate  with  great  vivaci^.  the  ^^  Pilgrimage,^'  a  poem  which  records  the 
He  remiuned  in  congress  until  1786,  with  the  author's  tour  in  Palestine ;  ^'  The  two  Sieges  of 
exception  of  the  years  1780  and  1782,  and  on  Vienna  by  the  Turks"  (18i7);  ^' Guide  to  North- 
all  occadons  proved  himself  an  active  and  tise-  em  ArchsBology"  (1848) ;  and  a  number  of 
fill  member,  and,  notwithstanding  a  natursl  poems  and  plays  printed  for  private  circulation, 
diffidence  which  it  required  strong  efforts  to  The  "  Pilgrimage,"  after  having  been  withheld 
oreroome,  a  ready  debater.  As  a  member  of  the  ftom  general  circulation  for  many  years,  was 
msrine  committee,  and  subsequently  of  the  republished  in  1856  with  a  number  of  additional 
boird  of  admirally,  he  exercised  considerable  poems.    In  1858  Lord  Ellesmere  visited  the 
influence  during  his  whole  term  of  service,  and  United  States  as  British  commissioner  to  the 
the  plan  of  fire  sMps  to  be  fitted  out  at  Newport  '  American  exhibition  of  industry  in  New  York, 
has  been  attributed  to  him.    In  April,  1786,  he  returning  to  England  the  same  year, 
was  elected  by  congress  commissioner  of  the  ELLEH*,  William  Henby,  an  American  chem- 
continentil  loan  office  for  the  state  of  Rhode  Isl-  ist,  bom  in  New  York  about  1804,  died  in  that 
and,  and  in  1790  was  appointed  by  President  city,  Jan.  26,  1869.     He  was  ^aduated    at 
Wsshiogton  collector  of  Newport,  an  office  Oolumbia   college  in  1824.     ^hile  pursuing 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  notwithstanding  his  medical  stumes  he  gained  a  gold  medal  for 
his  firequent  and  frank  avowals  of  political  a  dissertation  on  the  compounds  of  cyanogen, 
principles  directly  opposed  to  those  of  several  In  1882  he  was  elected  professor  of  experimental 
administrations.    He  rettuned  full  possession  of  chemistry  in  Oolumbia  college,  a  position  which 
his  mental  £usulties  until  the  close  of  his  long  he  resigned  in  1885  to  become  professor  of 
fife,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  nadve  place,  chemis^,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  the  South 
not  less  for  his  social  qualities  and  intellectual  OaroUna  college.    In  1848  he  returned  to  New 
abilities  than  as  a  relic  of  the  revolutionary  era.  York,  where  fie  resided  until  his  death.    The 
An  interesting  biography  of  him  by  his  grand-  legislature  of  South  Oarolina  presented  him 
son.  Professor  Edward  T.  Ohanning,  is  published  with  a  service  of  silver  plate  for  the  discovery 
in  Sparb's  ^^  American  Biography,"  vol.  vi.  of  a  new  and  cheap  method  of  preparing  gun 
ELLESMEBE,  Fiunois  Eoebton,  earl  of,  an  cotton.     During  the  last  6  years  of  his  life  he 
Engltdi  nobleman,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  1,  was  consuldng  chemist  of  the  Manhattan  gas 
1800,  died  there,  Feb.  18, 1857.     He  was  the  company  of  New   York. — ^Elizabeth   Eiueb 
2d  son  of  the  1st  duke  of  Sutherland,  and  Lttmmis,  wife  of  the  preceding,  an  American 
until  the  death  of  his  father  was  known  as  authoress,  bom  at  Soaus  Point,  on  Lake  On- 
Lord  FVands  Leveson-Gower.    He  was  edncat-  tario,  N.  Y.     She  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Wil- 
ed at  Eton,  ^nd  at  Ohristchurch,  Oxford,  where  liam  N.  Lummis,  a  physician  of  some  eminence, 
he  was  graduated  in  1821.    In  the  succeeding  and  at  an  early  age  was  married  to  Professor 
year  he  entered  parliament  as  a  liberal  con-  Ellet,  whom  she  accompanied  to  South  Carolina, 
eervadve   and  a  supporter  of  Canning,  and  and  with  whom  she  returned  to  New  York  in 
became  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  1848.     In  1836  she  produced  a  volume  of 
advocates  <tf  free  trade.    He  also  supported  the  poems,  beside  which  she  published  while  in 
project  for  establishing  the  university  of  Lon-  South  Carolina  **  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Joanna 
don,  and  on  one  occasion  carried  a  motion  of  Sicily"  (12mo.,  1840),  *'  Characters  of  Scbil- 
throagh  the  house  of  commons  for  the  endow-  ler"  (1^1)*  ^^^  ^'  Country  Rambles,'*  and  con- 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  tributed  articles  to  several  quarterly  reviews  on 
Between  1827  and  1880  he  held  various  political  French  and  Italian  poetry  and  literature.    In 
offices;  but  in  the  latter  year  he  retired  from  1848  she  published,  in  8  vols.  12mo.,  the  "  Wo- 
psrliament    In  1883,  upon  the  decease  of  his  men  of  the  American  Revolution,"  one  of  her 
fiuber,  he  came  into  iK)ssession  of  the  immense  most  popular  works,  and  the  materials  for  which 
estates  of  the  late  duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  of  were  derived  from  original  sources.    Subse- 
the  picture  gallery,  valued  at  £150,000,  which  quently  appeared  her  ^^  Evenings  at  Woodlawn," 

had  been  bequeathed  to  the  duke  of  Suther-  "Family  Pictures  from  the  Bible"  fl^^X  "^^ 

land,  with  reversion  to  his  2d  son ;  on  which  mestic  History  of  the  American  Revolution  ^ 

occasnon  he  assumed  the  name  of  Egerton  in  (1850),  "Watching  Spirits"  (1851),  "Pioneer 

the  place  of  his  patronvmic  of  Leveson-Gower.  women  of  the  West "  (1852),  **  Novellettes  of 

In  1885  be  was  elected  member  of  parliament  the  Musicians*'  (1852),  and  "  Summer  Rambles 

for  South  Lancashire,  and  continued  to  repre-  in  the  West*'  (1858).    She  also  edited  "  Tlie 

sent  that  oonstitnenoy  until  1846,  when  he  was  I^actical  Housekeeper.''     She  is  now  engaged 
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upon  a  dictionaiy  of  female  painton  and  Bonlp-  nal,**  contHbationa  to  pbiloaopbioal  flooi^tiei, 

ton,  in  which  sketohea  are  given  of  the  women  and  a  few  other  writiDss,  bis  works  are  yet  ia 

artists  of  all  ages  and  coantries.  manuscript. — Jossph,  brother  of  the  preoed- 

ELUOOTT,  AvDBBw,  an  American  astrono-  ing,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  died  in  Batavia,  N. 

mer  and  civil  engineer,  born  in  Bncksco^Penn.,  T.,  in  1826.    In  1790  be  assiBted  his  brother 

Jan.  24, 1754,  died  at  West  Pointy  N.  T.,  Ang.  Andrew  in  laying  oat  the  city  of  Washington, 

28,  1820.     His  father,  having  nnited  with  a  and  in  1791  was  appointed  to  ran  the  bonndaiy 

brother  in  the  pnrohaae  of  a  large  tract  of  wild  line  between  Georgia  and  the  Greek  Indians; 

land  on  the  Patapsoo  river  in  1770,  left  Backs  and  for  a  long  period,  embracing  the  most  ao- 

00.  in  1774,  and  oecame  a  founder  of  what  is  tive  portion  of  his  life,  he  was  engaged  in  the 

now  the  town  of  EllicotVs  Mills  in  Maryland,  service  of  the  Holland  land  company.    He  was 

where  the  younger  days  of  Mr.  EUicott  were  a  good  mathematician,  a  scientific  surveyor,  and 

devoted  to  the  study  of  the  scienoes  and  practical  an  able  financier,  led  a  life  of  great  nsefolness 

mechanics.   Though  belonginff  to  the  society  of  and  enterprise,  and  was  identified  with  the  great 

friends,  Mr.  Ellicott  commanded  a  battalion  of  public  improvements  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Maryland  militia  in  the  revolution.    His  scien-       ELLIOOTT'S  MILUS,  a  poet  village  and  town- 

tific  attainments  early  attracted  public  atten-  ship  of  Howard  and  Baltimore  coe.,  Md.,  on  the 

tion,  and  from  the  revolution  to  the  day  of  his  Patapsco  river,  10  m.  from  the  dty  of  Balti- 

death  he  was  employed  in  the  fulfilment  of  more ;  pop.  in  1850, 1,059.    It  was  first  settled 

trusts  conferred  by  the  general  or  state  gov->  in  1774  by  the  brothers  Andrew  and  John  Elli- 

emments.    He  exgoyed  the  firiendship  and  con-  cott,  whose  large  flouring  mills  here  at  one  time 

fidenoe  of  Washington  and  lus  successors  during  held  precedence  in  extent  and  perfebtion  over 

life,  and  maintained  the  most  intimate  relations  aU  similar  manufactories  in  the  country.    For 

witn  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse,  of  whom  his  many  years  the  whole  oS£llicott*8  Mills,  and  ex- 

papers  contiun  many  interesting  memories.  At  tended  tracts  of  country  on  the  river,  above  and 

Tarions  times  he  was  appointed  oommissioner  below,  were  kept  with  studied  exdosiveness 

for  marking  parts  of  the  ooundaries  of  Virginia,  within  the  family.  In  1859  not  one  of  the  name 

Penn^lvania,  and  New  York.    About  1785  he  is  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  settlement, 

removed  to  Baltimore,  and  represented  tbat  city  The  water  power  is  excellent,  and  numeroiu 

in  the  state  legislature.    In  1789  he  was  ap-  cotton  and  other  factories  are  propelled  by  it. 

pointed  by  President  Washington  to  survey  the  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rdlroad  passes  tbrongh 

land  lying  between  Pennslvania  and  Lake  Erie,  the  village.    It  is  the  seat  of  St.  OharWs  ^ 

and  during  that  year  he  made  the  first  accu-  G.)  college. 

rate  measurement  of  the  Niagara  river  from       fLLIOTSONfJoHK.anEnglisIiphyndanand 
lake  to  lake,  with  the  height  of  the  falls  and  Uie  physiologist,  bom  in  London  in  the  latter  part 
fiill  of  the  rapids.    In  1790  he  was  employed  by  of  the  last  century.    He  received  bis  meoicsl 
the  government  to  survey  and  lay  out  the  fed-  education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  and 
oral  metropolis.    In  1792  he  was  made  sur-  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  attended  the 
veyor-general  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1795  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  St.  Thoma^^s 
be  superintended  the  construction  of  Fort  Erie  and  Guy^s  hospitals  in  London,  of  the  latter  of 
at  Pree^ue  Isle  (now  Erie,  Penn.),  and  was  em-  which  institutions  he  was  in  1822  elected  phj- 
ploved  m  lading  out  the  towns  of  Erie,  Warren,  sician.   Subsequently  he  became  lectorer  on  the 
and  Frankhn.    In  1796  be  was  appointed  by  practice  of  medicine  in  St.  Thomas's  hospital. 
President  Washington  oonmiissioner  on  behalf  and  in  1831  was  appointed  professor  of  the  prin- 
of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  San  ciples  and  practice  of  medicine  a^  of  cmucsl 
Lorenzo  el  Real^  to  determine  the  southern  medicine  in  University  coUege,  London,  in  con- 
boundary  sepaiatmg  the  United  States  territory  nection  with  which  8  years  later  he  succeeded  in 
firom  the  Spanish  possessions.    The  results  of  establishingahospital,  when  he  resigned  his  pro- 
thb  service,  embracing  a  period  of  nearly  5  fessorship  at  St.  Thomas's.   As  a  lecturer  he  ob- 
years,  appear  in  his  "Journal,"  published  in  taiued  great  popularity,  not  less  from  his  genial 
4to.,  wiu  6  maps  (Philadelphia,  1808).    Upon  manner  than  from  his  thorough  mastery  of  his 
the  completion  of  wis  service  he  was  appointed  subject.  His  use  of  prussic  acid  in  certwn  com- 
by  Gov.  McEean  of  Pennsylvania  secretary  of  plamts,  and  of  other  new  remedies,  however,  met 
the  state  land  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  per-  with  much  opposition ;  and  in  attempting  to  re- 
formed to  the  year  1808,  and  in  1812  he  received  form  the  old  routine  of  the  hospitals,  he  kicnrred 
the  post  of  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  thehostilityof  manyof  theprofeaeion.    He  was 
Point.    In  1817,  bv  order  of  the  government,  the  founder  and  subsequently  the  president  of 
he  proceeded  to  Montreal  to  msJLe  astronomi-  the  phrenological  society,  and  the  president  of 
ad  observations  for  carrying  into  effect  some  of  the  royal  medical  and  ohimrffical  aocietj.    In 
(he  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Hecontmued  1837  the  attention  of  Dr.  Elllotson  was  drawn 
to  fill  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  civil  to  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  and  to 
engineering  to  the  time  of  his  death.    Mr.  Elli-  the  reputed  removal  or  alleviation  of  difScnlt 
cott  was  an  active  member  and  useful  officer  of  diseases  through  its  agency.    Having  satisfied 
the  American  philosophical  society,  and  main-  himself  that  much  of  what  he  had  read  and 
tained  correspondence  with  the  learned  societies  heard  upon  the  sulject  was  founded  on  fact,  he 
of  Europe ;  but  with  the  exception  of  his  "  Jour-  commenced  a  series  of  e^>erimenta  whioh  wen 
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attendod  bf  eminent  Beieniifioi^en  from  all  parts  conference  of  1852  lie  was  reelected  editor  of 
of  the  kingdom,  inclndlDga  number  of  the  med-  the  ^^  Western  Advocate/'  which  office  he  filled 
ic^  fscolty,  and  the  striking  results  obtained  for  another  term  of  4  years,  making  in  all  about 
from  which  oonyinoed  him  that  animal  magnet-  15  years  of  editorial  service.    He  has  also  writ- 
ism  or  mesmerism  afforded  a  certain  reme^  for  ten  a  ^*  Treatise  on  Baptism"  (1834) ;  "  Life  of 
sefttral  diseases  previously  believed  to  be  incura-  Bishop  Roberts ; "  **  Delineation  of  Roman  Cath- 
ble,  and  was  also  the  most  powerfid  agent  for  id-  olicism''  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1851) ;  and, 
Isjiogthepain  attending  surgical  operations.  His  ^  History  of  the  Great  Secession  from  the  Metho-* 
efforts  gained  many  converts  to  mesmerism  from  dist  Episcopal  Ohurch"  (Svo.,  Cincinnati,  1855). 
the  educated  daases,  whose  zeal  in  his  behalf  was  Dr.  Elliott  is  now  president  of  the  Iowa  Wes- 
eqoaHed  by  the  violence  of  the  opposition  which  leyan  university,  and  is  preparing  a  work  on 
assailed  hun.    The  unwillingness  of  his  medical  '*  Political  Romanibm." 
eolleagnes  and  of  the  coundl  of  the  university       ELLIOTT,  Charles  Wvixts,  an  American 
to  allow  the  mesmeric  cure  to  be  applied  to  the  author,  bom  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  Kay  27, 1817. 
hoqntal  patients  induced  hinoi  in  December,  He  is  the  5th  generation  in  lineal  descent  from 
1S3S,  to  sever  his  connection  with  University  Eliot  the  **  Indian  Apostle.'*    After  some  years 
colkge^  an  event  which  made  a  connderable  stir  spent  in  mercantile  life  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  the  scientific  world,  and  since  that  time  he  he  in  1838-^0  studied  horticulture  and  land- 
hu  been  an  indefatigable  advocate  of  the  cura*  scape  gardening  with  A.  J.  Downing  at  New- 
tiva  agency  of  animal  magnetism.    In  1849  he  burg,  and  from  1840  to  1848  practised  those 
was  instrumental  in  estwUshing  a  mesmeric  pursuits  at  Cincinnati.  Since  1850  he  has  resided 
ho^ital,  in  which  many  remarkable  cures  have  in  New  York.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
been  effected.    A  mesmeric  journal,  called  the  first  trustees  of  the  *'  Children's  Aid  Society'' 
JJZoist,''  was  also  established  by  him.    Dr.  Elli-  in  1858.    In  1857  he  was  appointed  one  of 
otaon'sprindpal  contributions  to  medical  science  the  commissioners  for  laying  out  the  central 
are :  "  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart "  (Lon-  park  in  the  city  of  New  York.    Mr.  Elliott  has 
don,  1880),  which  were  delivered  before  the  published  the  following  works:  ** Mysteries,  or 
royal  college  of  physicians  in  1829 ;  a  translation  Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural  '*  (1  vol.  12mo., 
of  Blnmenbach^s  *^  Physiology"  (1817-56),  the  New  York,  1852),  an  attempt  to  refute  spiritu- 
notes  to  which  are  more  voluminous  than  the  alism ;  **  St.  Domingo,  its  Revolution  and  ite 
text ;  the  '*  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine"  Hero,  Toussaint  Louverture"  (1  vol.  ISmo.,  New 
(London,  1840),  a  viduable  work,  which  has  been  York,  1855) ;  "  The  New  England  History,  from 
translated  into  various  European  languages ;  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  by  the  North-* 
"Surgical  Operations  in  the  Mesmerio  State  men,  A.  D.  986,  to  1776"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New 
without  Pain"  (London,  1843),  &c.  York,  1857). 

ELLIOTT,  Chablbs,   D.D.,    an   American       ELLIOTT,  CHi^suts  Lonnro,  an  American 

Methodist  divine,  bom  in  Killybegs,  Donegal,  painter,  born  in  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  in  1812.    His  fa* 

Ireland,  May  16,  1792.    In  his  youth  he  be-  ther,  an  architect  by  profession,  removed  to  Svra* 

came  a  member  of  the  Wealeyan  Methodist  cuse  in  the  childhood  of  his  son,  and  placed  him 

society,  soon  after  began  a   course  of  study  inthestoreof  a  country  merchant  Theoccupa- 

preporatofry  for  the  ministry,  and  in  his  24th  tion  was  altogether  distasteful  to  young  Elliott^ 

year  applied  to  the  Dublin  university  for  ad-  who  devoted  aU  his  leisure  time  to  his  &vorite 

nuasion,  but  was  refused  because  he  could  not  pursuits  of  drawing  and  painting,  with  the  ex- 

coosdentiously  submit  to  tlie  esteblished  test,  pectation  of  one  day  becomiug  a  painter.    His 

Having  obtained,  however,  with  tiie  aid  of  father,  seeing  that  he  was  unfitted  for  a  mercan- 

flassitTal  scholara,  what  was  equivalent  to  a  uni-  tile  life,  allowed  him  to  study  drawing  and  ar- 

versity  course,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  chitecture,  though  chiefly  with  the  view  of 

pcoceeded  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  received  into  making  a  practical  architect  of  him.    Elliott, 

the  travelling  connection  of  the  Ohio  conference  soon  tiring  of  this  occupation,  went  to  New 

in  1818.    For  the  first  4  years  he  travelled  over  York  and  became  a  pupil  of  Trumbull,  and  sub- 

eztoisive  oirouits,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  sequently  of  Qmdor,  a  painter  of  fianoy  pieces^ 

aH  the  privations  of  pioneer  life.    In  1822  he  with  whom  he  remained  long  enough  to  acquire 

was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  mission  a  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  his  art. 

among  the  Wyandot  Indians  at  Upper  Sandusky,  His  chief  employment  for  some  time  was  copy- 

wsa  sobsequently  for  6  years  presiding  elder  of  ing  prints  in  oils,  and  he  afterward  attempted 

the  Ohio  district,  and  was  then  elected  profes*  portraits,  though  with  no  great  success.    Some 

ior  of  JaogDages  in  Madison  college,  Uniontown,  of  his  youthfiu  productions,  however,  evinced 

f^wuj  where  he  remained  4  years.   In  1831  he  talent,  and  some  oil  paintings  by  him  represent- 

was.  stationed  in  Pittsburg,  and  was  subsequent-  ing  scenes  from  Irvmg's  and  Paulding^s  works 

|7  presiding  elder  of  that  district.    While  serv-  attracted  considerable  attention.    After  about  a 

Ift^  in  this  capacity  he  was  chosen  editor  of  the  year's  residence  in  New  York  he  returned  to  the 

*  Pftteborg  Conference  Journal,"  and  was  after-  western  part  of  the  stete,  where  he  practised 

*  aid  txmonerred  to  the  editorship  of  the  "  West-  his  profession,  more  particularly  portrut  paint- 
^n  Chtistian  Advocate,"  at  Cincinnati,  where  ing,  for  about  10  years.  Betuming  to  New  York 
1-s  rwnaiped  unUl  1848.  He  again  entered  the  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  established  him- 
^'egBlar  work  of  the  cleigy,  but  in  the  genertd  self  there  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  has  since 
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l)eeii  a  resident  of  that  citj  or  its  immediate  apoke  in  public  in  support  of  his  peculiar  Tiewa. 

neighborhood.    His  woriu  consist  almost  ex-  The  commercial  panic  of  1887  entidled  serioDi 

dnnvely  of  portraiti^  many  of  which  are  d  pectmiary  losses  npon  him,  bat  by  careftil  ican- 

eminent  American  citizens,  and  are  remarkable  agement  he  was  enabled  in  1841  to  retire  from 

for  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness  and  their  vigor-  badness  with  a  competency  and  settle  at  a  yOla 

oos  coloring.    Since  1840  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  near  Barnsley,  where  he  passed  the  Isrt  yean 

a  member  d[  the  national  academy  of  design.  of  his  life  in  pleasant  sedosion.    Since  bis  death 

ELLIOTT,  Ebxhszsb,  an  English  poet,  born  2  rolnmes  of  his  literary  remuns  have  appeared 

at'  Masborongh,  near  Rot^erham,   Yorkshire,  under  the  title  of  ^  More  Prose  and  Verse  bj 

March  17,  1^1,  died  near  Barnsley,  Dec.  1,  the  Oom  Law  Rhymer.*'  * 

1849.     His  fkther,  who  was  employed   in  a       ELLIOTT,  JnsB  Dukoav,  a  commodore  in 

foandery  near  Masborongh,  was  a  dissenter  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  bom  in  Maryland  in  1782,  died 

what  was  cdled  the  Berean  sect,  an  occasional  in  Philadelphia,  Dec  18,  1845^     He  entered 

preacher,  and  a  forcible  political  speaker  of  the  the  service  as  a  midshipman  in  April,  1806, 

nltra  radical  type.    Toong  Elliott  received  the  and  was  promoted  to  a  lientenanoy  in  April, 

edacation  nsnaUy  afforded  to  boys  of  his  condi-  1810.    In  181S  he  was  attached  to  tbe  com- 

tion,  bat  at  school  was  noted  for  UtUe  else  than  mand  of  Oommodore  Isaac  Channcey  at  Seek* 

dalness  and  laziness.    He  was  nnable  to  master  ett*s  Harbor,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  npper 

the  rndiments  of  grammar  or  arithmetic,  and  lakes  to  pnrchase  vessels,  and  make  other  prep- 

often  ffratified  an  instinctive  love  for  nature  and  arations  for  the  creation  of  a  naval  force  in  thoea 

■olitnde  by  stolen  rambles  in  the  meadows  and  waters.    While  at  Black  Boek,  engaged  in  this 

woodlands.    His  father,  hearing  of  these  vaga-  service,  3  British  brin,  the  Detroit  and  Caledo- 

bond  habit^  set  him  to  work  m  the  fonndery.  nia,  anchored,  Oct  7, 1813,  near  the  opposite 

He  was  beginning  to  fall  into  dissipated  habits  shore  under  the  gonsof  Fort  Erie.    Elliott  cot- 

when  the  pemsal  of  a  treatise  on  botany,  which  ceived  the  idea  of  capturing  them.    Fortunately 

accident  put  into  his  hands,  revived  his  love  of  the  first  party  of  seamen  intended  for  tbe  lake 

nature,  and  he  became  an  industrious  collector  service  arrived  from  tbe  seaboard  on  that  very 

of  botanical  specimens.    He  also  procured  ac-  night,  and  Gen.  Smy  the,  the  commanding  mill- 

cess  to  a  small  library  of  the  old  divines  and  taiy  officer  on  the  frontier,  not  only  promptly 

poets,  and  in  his  17th  year  produced  lus  first  complied  with  the  requisition  for  arms  for  this 

published  poem,  "  The  Vernal  Walk,"  a  crude  service,  but  furnished  a  detaehment  of  60  eddlers 

imitation  of  Thomson.     It  was  followed  by  for  the  purpose.  A  boat  expedition  was  oiganized 

*'  Night,"    ^  Whamdif^"  and  others.     The  under  Elliott^s  command,  and  tbe  vesGels  were 

anthor*s  powers  increased  with  each  new  work,  boarded  and  carried  with  bnt  slight  loss  a  liUle 

and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  no-  after  midnight,  Oct  S.    Tha  Detroit  mounted  6 

tice  of  Southey,  to  whose  kind  offices  he  was  guns,  with  a  crew  of  56;  the  CaJedonia  mounted 

Accustomed  to  refer  with  affection  and  gratitude.  §  guns,  and  had  a  smeller  complement.    Aboot 

He  had  meanwhile  worked  steadily  at  the  foun-  40  American  prisoners  were  found  on  board 

dery.  which  his  (lather  had  purchased  on  credit,  these  vessels.   The  Oaledonia  waa  safely  brocgbt 

and  uaving  married  set  up  in  the  iron  business  over  to  the  American  side,  but  the  Detroit  was 

on  his  own  account    At  80  vears  of  age  he  be-  compelled  to  drc^  down  toe  river,  passiDg  the 

came  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Uboring  dasses.  British  batteries  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  anohot* 

The  com  laws  in  particular  struck  him  as  un-  ing  within  reach  of  their  guns.    In  the  end  this 

iust,  and  upon  his  subsequent  fiulure  in  business  yeasel  was  burned  by  the  Americans,  most  of 
e  attributed  his  misfortunes  to  their  influence,  her  stores  having  first  been  removed.    For  this 
In  1831  he  made  another  venture  as  an  iron  exploit  Elliott  was  voted  a  sword  bv  congress. 
merchant  in  Sheffield,  with  a  borrowed  capital  In  Jnly,  18^8,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
of  £100,  and  was  soon   embarked  in  a  lu-  master  commandant,  and  app<^ted  to  the  M- 
crative  business.   He  now  ooramenced  his  weU-  agara,  a  brig  of  20  guns,  on  lake  Erie.    loPfi^ 
known  ^  Com   Law  Rhymes,^  which   were  ry's  memorable  engagement  with  the  British 
written  with  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  tiie  squadron.  Sept  10, 1618,  Elliott  waa  second  in 
repeal  of  the  obnoiious  laws.    At  first  publish-  command,  and  a  gold  medal  waa  voted  him  by 
ed  in  a  local  paper  and  afterward  collected  in  a  congress  K>r  his  conduct  on  the  occasion.    After 
rin^e  volume,  these  poems  brought  Elliott  into  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  Elliott  returned  to  Lake 
notice.    Tbe  **  Ranter,"  which  succeeded,  was  a  Ontario,  where  he  was  actively  onployed  until 
long  poem  in  a  similar  vein.    In  1829  appeared  Nov.  1818,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
bia  "*  Village  Patriarch,*'  exceeding  in  length  any  mand  of  the  Ontario  aloop  of  war,  which  had  jQ»t 
of  his  previous  productions,  and  Uie  best  of  his  been  built  at  BaltinM>re.    This  veasel  was  one  of 
larger  piecea    In  1888  he  commenced  acomplece  the  squadron  of  Oommodore  Deoator  employed 
edition  of  his  works,  which  appeared  during  the  agdnst  Algiers  in  1816,  and  assiated  in  the  cap- 
next  2  years,  and  for  tbe  first  time  made  gener*  ture  of  an  Alaerine  frigate  off  C^>e  de  GatL    In 
ally  known  many  of  tbe  author's  poems  not  of  ICarch,  1818,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ca^ 
an  exdosively  political  character.  Several  other  tain,  and  subsequently  had  thecommand  of  squad- 
editiona  appeared  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  roos  on  the  coast  of  Brasil,  in  the  West  Indies 
to  the  last  he  continued  to  write  verses,  chiefiy  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  Che  navy  yards 
Ibr  the  periodical  press^  and  not  unfieqnently  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia.    His  oondaot  while 
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in  eommiiid  of  the  Hediterrfloesn  squadron  did  <^  Asricolai''  and  published  in  1851,  being  among 

notmeetthearoroTalof  theexecntive,  andre-  his  latest  ezpreasions  of  o^Hnion  on  political 

ndted  inhia  trial  by  eonrt  martial  in  Jane,  1840,  aabjeota.    He  has  contribnted  largely  to  the  pe- 

and  wwpeniBon  from  duty  for  4  yeara.    Li  Oct  riodiod  presaof  the  South.  His  publ^hed  works 

184S,  tba  period  of  his  snapeDmon  whidh  then  conoat  of  an  **  Address  before  the  St  Paul's 

remuned  was  remitted  by  the  premdent   Com-  .^^cultoral  Society"  (Charleston,  1650),  and 

modore  £Uiott*8  name  was  mncm  before  the  pub-  '^Carolina  Sporta  by  Land  and  Water  "  (1856). 

Jie  for  many  years,  as  his  conduct  in  the  battie  He  is  also  the  audior  of  ^^flesoo,"  a  tragedy 

of  lake  Erie  nnfortunately  became  the  subject  printed  for  the  author  in  1850,  and  of  a  number 

c^a  o5ntroTersy  which  lasted  untal  his  death.  of  occasional  poems  of  merit,  few  of  which| 

ELLIOTT,  Stbpbkh:  an  American  naturalist,  however,  have  been  published. 

born  in  Beanfort,  8.  C.,  Nov.  11, 1771,  died  in  ELLIPSE,  one  of  the  conic  sections,  a  figure 

Charleston,  March  28, 1880.    He  was  graduated  bounded  by  a  curve  line  produced  by  cutting 

at  Yale  college  in  1791,  and  2  years  later  was  through  a  cone  with  a  plane,  or  by  lettiuf^  the 

elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  South  -shadow  of  a  circle  fsll  on  a  plane.    The  discus- 

Gandisa,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  the  sion  of  this  curve  began  witn  Plato,  480-847  B. 

eitBfafiahmeiit  of  the  '^Bank  of  the  State"  in  Q^  and  was  continued  with  great  zeal  for  about  2 

1812,  of  which  he  waa  chosen  the  president  centuries.  No  important  advance  in  the  knowl- 

He  retained  thia  office  till  his  death.  His  leisure  edge  of  the  ellipse  was  then  made  for  about  1700 

boors  were  devoted  to  literary  and  scten^o  years,  when  the  research  into  its  properties  was 

ponuita,  aod  he  cultivated  the  study  of  botany  renewed  and  still  continues.     The  elliptici^ 

with  endmsiasm.   In  1818  he  was  instruments!  of  ^e  planetary  orbits  is  one  of  the  immortid 

in  faondtng  the  Htevaryand  philosophical  so-  discoveries  of  Kepler.    The  knowledge  of  this 

cieties  of  Sonth  Carolina,  of  each  of  which  he  curve  is  essential  in  tiie  mathematical  investiMir 

was  the  premdent  He  lectured  gratuitously  on  tion  of  many  physical  problems.    One  of  the 

bafiivorileadenoe,  and  was  for  some  time  chief  most  imporUnt  properties  of  the  curve  line 

editor  of  the  ^'Sonthem  Beview,"  to  which  he  boun^g  an  eUipse  is  that  every  point  in  this 

contributed  a  number  of  ajrtides.    In  1825  he  line  is  at  such  distances  l^m  2  points  in  the 

ttded  in  eat^bliahing  the  medical  college  of  tiie  figure  called  the  foci,  that  the  sum  of  the  2 

stite,  aad  was  elected  one  of  the  fisculty,  and  distances  is  always  eoual  to  the  longest  diam- 

fKS&a&Oft  of  natural  history  and  botany.     He  eter  of  the  ellipse.    An  ellipse  may  therefore 

tf  the  author  of  the  ^'Botany  of  Sonth  Car-  be  drawn  by  dnving  2  pins  in  a  board,  to  mark 

oliaa  aad  Georgia''  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Charleston,  the  foci,  putting  a  loose  loop  of  inelastic  thread 

183l-'S4X  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  waa  over  the  pins,  and  Uien  drawing  the  curve  with 

anted  by  Dr.  James  McBride,  and  left  a  num*  a  pencil  placed  inside  the  loop  and  stretched 

ber  of  works  in  manuscript.    His  acquaintance  out  as  far  as  tiie  loop  will  allow.    A  second  im- 

with  general  literatnre  was  extensive,  and  he  portent  property  of  the  curve  is  that  lines  from 

was  thoroQ^ily  read  in  the  scientific  works  of  any  point  of  it  drawn  to  the  fod  make  equal 

the  modera  frenoh  schooL    His  collection  in  angles  with  the  curve.    Hence  light  emanating 

t&«  several  dqMtftments  of  natural  history  was  from  one  focus  would  be  reflected  by  the  curve 

St  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the  most  ezten-  to  the  other  focus.    If  the  other  focus  were  at 

are  in  the  conntry.    The  degree  of  ULD.  was  an  immeasurable  distance,  the  curve  would  be 

cocfisrred  upon  him  by  Tale  and  Harvard  col*  a  parabola,  and  the  light  would  proceed  out  in 

iesea.— fiTEFBXir,  DJ>.,  son  of  the  preceding,  paralld  lines;  or  light  coming  from  an  inverse 

liahap  of  the  Protestant  Episoonal  diurch  for  distance  would  be  reflected  into  the  focus.  Hence 

tlM  dioceaa  <^  Georgia,  bom  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  the  parabola  gives  the  proper  form  for  a  tele- 

io  1804.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col-  aoopic  mirror.  These  are  the  most  important  of 

^  in  1824,  and  waa  ordained  a  deacon  in  1886,  the  simpler  properties  of  the  ellipse ;  the  higher 

&»{  a  priest  in  1886,  soon  after  which  he  be^  and  equally  important  properties  are  scarcely 

caaie  proleesor  of  sacred  literature  in  the  South  capable  of  expression  wiUiout  the  use  of  mathe- 

Carolina  eoUege.  In  1640  he  was  elected  bishop  matioal  forms.    When  an  ellipse,  instead  of  be- 

uf  6e<M«a,  and  in  Feb.  1841,  was  consecrated,  ing  traced  on  a  plane  surface,  is  traced  on  the 

ELLIOTT,  WnxiAM,  an  American  author  and  surface  of  a  sphere,  it  is  called  a  spherical  ellipse. 

poLti'daa^  bom  in  Beanfort.  S.  C,  April  27, 1788.  ELLIS,  a  N.  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by  Trinity 

He  was  entered  in  Harvard  coUege  at  the  age  of  river,  wliioh  forms  its  £.  boundary ;  area,  1,000 

'A.  but  ill  health  compeUed  him  to  return  home  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  8,212,  of  whom  728  were 

>fere  the  completion  of  his  academical  career,  slaves.    The  surface  is  occupied  by  inrairies  and 

F-2r  many  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  man*  tracts  of  hard  tunber.    The  prairies  are  very 

^QOMoa  of  Ins  estates^  and  served  with  credit  in  fertile,  and  produce  maize  and  cotton.    In  1 850 

v:h  faraiuihea  of  the  state  legislature.    During  there  were  raised  here  28,744  bushels  of  Indian 

'ji  snliifioalion  crisis  in  Son&  Carolina  m  1882  com,  2,617  of  potatoes,  17,220  lbs.  of  butter  and 

*  bdd  the  office  of  senator  in  the  state  legis*  cheese,  287  of  rice,  and  200  of  tobacco.    Value 

^"^  hot  resigned  upon  being  instructed  by  of  real  estate  in  1868,  $545,600.    Capital,  Wax- 

•*  'vwetitMents  to  vote  to  nnlliQrthe  tariff  hiw^  ahachie.    Formed  in  1849. 

ainoe  participated  less  frequently  in  pub-  MXIS,  Gxobok  Edwabd,  an  American  cler- 

Ua  letters  againat  secession  signed  gyman,  pastor  of  the  Harvard  ohnrcb,  Charles- 
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town,  M&SB.,  bom  in  Boston  in  1815.    He  Mras  author,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  eea- 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1888,  studied  tar7.    In  1815  lie  became  offioially  ooDoected 
theology  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  school  until  with  the  London  missionary  society,  under  wboM 
1886.  and  after  a  year's  travel  in  Europe  was  anspioe^  in  Jan.  1816,  he  sailed  with  his  wife  fer 
ordained  in  18M  as  pastor  of  the  church  still  nn-  Polyneeia.    He  spent  nearly  10  years  in  promot- 
der  his  charge,  and  previously  under  the  charge  ing  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  natives  of  tiie 
of  the  Rev.  James  Walker,  now  president  of  South  sea  iidands  (at  one  of  which,  Tahiti,  he 
JEfarvard  University.   He  has  been  an  industrious  erected  the  first  prinling  press  in  Polynesia), 
and  sncoessfnl  writer,  is  the  author  of  the  lives  and  in  1824  returned  to  England  on  aoooant  of 
of  John  Mason,  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  William  the  illness  of  his  wife,  stopping  for  some  time 
Penn,  in  Sparks's  **  American  Biography,''  and  on  the  way  in  the  United  Statesj  where  ho  re- 
in 1857  published  a  very  elaborate  work,  the  oeived  much   attention.    For  some  yean  he 
**  Half  Century  of  the  rnitarian  Controversy."  was  employed  in  the  business  of  the  London 
He  edited  for  a  time  the'*  Christian  Register,"  the  missionary  society  at   home,    and  pubUabed 
religious  newspaper  of  the  Massachusetts  Uni-  "Narrative  of  a  Tour  tiirongh  Owhyhee'*  (8ro^ 
tarians,  and  for  some  years,  in  connection  with  London,  1826);   "Polynesian  Reaearches*^  (3 
the  Bev.  George  Putnam,  D J).,  he  conducted  vols.  8vo.,  1829) ;    "  History  of  Madagascar,^' 
the  "Christian  Examiner.'*   He  has  contributed  compiled  fi*om  information  received  from  nis- 
largely  to  various  periodicals,  including  the  sionaries  and  government  documents  (3  toIb., 
"New  York  Review,"  the  "North  Amerioan,"  8vo.,  1889) ;  " History  of  the  London  Misskm- 
the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  and  the  "  Atlantic  ary  Society  "  (8vo.,  1844) ;  "  Village  Lednreson 
Monthly,"  most  frequently  upon  topics  of  Amer-  Popery  "  (8vo.,  1851),  &c.   In  1886  lus  wife  died, 
lean  history.    In  1867  he  was  appointed  nrofes-  ana  2  years  later  he  was  aiarried  a  second  time 
sor  of  doctrinal  theology  in  the  Cambridge  di-  to  Miss  Sarah  Stickney,  with  whom  he  resided 
Tinity  school,  and  received  the  degree  of  B.D.  for  many  years  in  Hoddeston^  Hertfordsiure, 
from  Harvard  university.    He  is  a  prominent  where  Mrs.  Ellis  conducted  a  school  for  girls. 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society,  In  1868  Mr.  Ellis  proceeded  to  Madagascar  on  a 
and  active  in  its  antiquarian  researches  and  col-  mission  of  observation  for  the  Londonmisstonary 
lections.    In  his  religious  views  he  belongs  to  society,  and  after  three  visits  to  that  island  poh- 
the  more  conservative  class  of  Unitarians,  and  lished  an  interesting  and  valuable  work,  under 
takes  a  decided  stand  against  the  new  rational*  the  title  of  "  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar,  doting 
ism.    He  is  a  zealous  mend  of  popular  eduoa-  1868->'66,  with  Notices  of  the  People,  Katoral 
tioo,  and  has  spoken  and  written  much  for  com-  History,  &c."  (London,  186  9),  of  which  2  repub- 
mon  schools.    His  published  sermons,  addresses^  lications  have  appeared  in  the  United  States.— 
pamphlets,  dto.,  have  been  numerous.  Sabah  Stigkhbt,  wife  of  tbe  preceding,  an  Eog- 

ElLIS,  Georob,  an  English  author,  bom  in  lish  authoress,  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 

1T46,  died  April  16, 1816.    He  commenced  his  ent  century.  Her  parents  belonged  to  the  society 

literary  career  as  a  writer  of  political  satires,  ofFriends,  among  whom  ^e  received  her  edoca-  > 

and  became  favorably  known  as  a  contributor  tion.   Her  first  literary  production  waa  adldac- 

to   the  "  RoDiad,"  and  subsequently  to  the  tic  work  for  the  young,  entitled  the  "  Poetry 

"  Anti-Jaoobin."    The  study  of  early  English  of  Life;"  and  since  her  marriage  in  1887,  she 

literature,  however,  occupied  his  leisure  hours,  has  written  many  volumes  devoted  to  the  moral 

and  in  1780  he  produced  "  Specimens  of  An-»  and  mental  culture  of  her  sex.    The  principsl 

oient  English  Poetry,"  of  which  enlarged  edi-  of  these  are:  "Home,  or  the  Iron  Rule;"  Ui« 

tions  appeared  in  1801  and  1811.    A  companion  well-known  series,  entitled  the  ^^  Women  of 

work,  "  Specimens  of  Ancient  English  Roman-  England  "  (1888),  the  "  Daughters  of  England  " 

oes,"  appeared  in  8  vols.  8vo.  in  1806,  and  has  (1842)  the  "Wives  of  England  "  (1848),  and 

aince  been  republished  in  Bohn's  "  Antiquarian  the  "  Mothers  of  England  ''^(1848) ;  "  Look  to 

Library "  (London,  1848).  the  End"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  184{0;  "Hearts  sxid 

ELLIS,  Sm  HrancT,  an  English  author  and  Homes"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1848-'9X  ^*    ^^^  ^ 

antiquary,  bom  in  London  in  1777.    He  was  now  (1869)  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  a 

educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  and  in  new  work  to  be  called  "  Mothers  of  Great  Men.^' 

1806  became  one  of  the  assistant  librarians  of  Her  publications,  numberin|(  between  20  and 

the  British  museum.    A  new  and  enlarged  edl-  80,  have  exercised  a  beneficial  infliaence  in  tlio 

tion  of  Brand's  "Popular  Antiquities"  was  is-  domestic  life  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

sued  under  his  care  in  1818,  and  was  repub*  States. 

lished  in  a  cheaper  form  in  1842.    In  1816  he       ELLI8T0N,  Bobbbt  Wiluax,  an    English 

wrote  a  careful  and  elaborate  introduction  to  actor,  bom  in  London,  April  7»  1774,  died  there, 

the  "Domesday  Book,"  and  in  1824  published  July  7,  1881.    He  was  educated  at  8L  Faol'ii 

a  series  of  "  Orij^nal  Letters  iUustrative  of  Eng-  school,  but  at  the  age  of  17  ran  awaj  and  join- 

lish  History,"  from  autographs  in  the  British  ed  a  theatrical  company  at  Bath,   where  ho 

museum  (  8  vols.  8vo.);  a  second  series,  in  4  made  his  first  appearance  on  tho  atage  in  April, 

Yols.,  in  1827 ;  and  a  third,  in  4  vols.,  in  1846.  1791.    Five  years  later  he  made  hia  d^but  in 

Sir  H.  Ellis  was  from  1827  to  1866  head  librae  London,  at  the  Hsymarket  theatre,  and  in  I80:; 

rian  of  the  British  museum.  became  principal  actor  and  actinia  uuuijigcr  ol 

ELLIS,  WuLiAM,  an  English  missionary  and  that  house.    In  the  eucoeeding  year  he  wo^ 
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engaged  at  Bnxry  Lanei  bat  after  the  borning  towns  in  tbe  state,  and  a  place  of  oommereial 

of  the  theatre,  haviag  qnarrelled  with  Thomas  importance.    It  is  extensivelj  engaged  in  the 

Sheridan,  he  left  the  company,  and  opened  the  Inmber  trade,  exporting  every  year  abont  50,* 

Sairey  theatre.     On  the  rebuilding  of  Dmry  000,000  feet  of  Inmber.    It  contains  the  oonntv 

Laoe  he  was  again  engaged  as  a  leading  actor,  buildings,  and  in  1869  had  2  churches,  a  hign 

nd  recited  the  address  written  by  Lord  Byron  school,  a  newspaper  office,  2  hotels,  2  ban£i| 

for  the  opening  night    In  1819  he  became  the  9  saw  mills,  2  grist  mills,  9  lath  machines,  1 

lesee  of  Dmry  Lane,  but  in  1826  retired  a  shingle  factory,  1  tannery,  1  machine  shop,  1 

baofaupt    Snbsequently  he  was  again  manager  cardmg  mill,  1  pottery,  8  brick  yards,  and  13 

of  the  Sorrey  theatre,  and  continued  occasion-  ship-bmlding  yaras.    Capital  invested  in  mann- 

%  to  perform  his  principal  characters  untO  factures,  about  |2.000,000.     The  tonnage  of 

the  dose  of  his  life.    Elliston  was  called  the  the  district  (Frencnman^s  bay),  June  80, 1858, 

first  comedian  of  his  time.    His  chief  merit  was  27,682  enrolled  and  licensed,  and  6,788 

perhaps  was  the  facility  with  which  he  adapted  registered. 

iumself  to  every  variety  of  characters,  from  the  ELLSWORTH,  Ouyxr,   LLJ).,   2d   chief 

broadly  humorous  to  the  tragic.    He  possessed  Justice  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  Windsor, 

m  ioordinate  self-esteem,  and  many  anecdotes  Oonn.,  April  29, 1746,  died  Nov.  26, 1807.   He 

are  told  of  his  whimsical  eccentricities.  was  graduated  at  the  coUege  of  Kew  Jersey  in 

£LIX)RA,  ElobAj  or  Elottbo,  a  decayed  town  1766,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  practice  of 

of  Hiodoslan,  in  Hyderabad,  18  miles  N.  W.  law.    In  1777  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 

from  Aorongabad.  and  celebrated  for  its  cave  continental  congress,  and  in  1780  was  elected  a 

temples,  ezoavatea  from  the  inner  slope  of  ahorse-  member   of  the  council   of  Oonnecticnt,  in 

dsoe-ahaped  bill,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  wUch  body  he  continued  tOl  1784,  when  he 

Ibeas  caverns  are  sculptured  over  an  extent  wasappointedajudgeof  the  superior  court.   In 

H  mile  in  length,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  1787  no  was  elected  to  the  convention  which 

Hindoo  pantheon,  since  every  divinity  of  India  framed  the  federal  constitution,  and  was  after- 

haa  there  a  shrine.    Most  of  the  caves  are  ward  a  member  of  the  state  convention,  where 

sot  leas  than  100  feet  in  depth ;  20  of  them  are  he  earnestly  advocated  the  ratification  of  that 

oonaecFBted  to  Siva,  and  2  to  the  Trimurti,  or  important  instrument,  which  his  exertions  had 

Brahminio  trinity.     They  are  all  adorned  with  essentially  aided  in  produdng.    In  1789  he  was 

coloaaal  ataftnes  and  innumerable  sculptures  and  chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  which  sta* 

>)i»-relia&.    The  greatest  and  most  remarks-  tion  he  filled  till  1796,  when  he  was  nominated 

bid  of  these  monuments  is  the  KoUom^  or  by  Washington  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 

pirmdise,  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  designed  to  of  the  United  States,  over  which  he  presided 

itpresent  the  oonrt  of  that  divinity  where  he  with  great  distinction,  his  opinions  being  marked 

rdoeives  those  of  his  worshippers  who,  having  by  sound  legal  and  ethical  principles,  in  clear 

69csped  metempsychosis,  come  after  death  to  and  felicitous  language.    In  1799  he  was  ap- 

eajoy  eternal  happiness.     This  does  not,  like  pointed,  by  the  elder  Adams,  envoy  extraordi- 

6e  others,  extend  subterraneously,  but  rises  to  nary  to  Paris,  and  with  ^  aasodates,  Davie 

1  kfffy  be^t  in  a  vast  excavation.    It  is  com-  and  Murray,  he  succeesfnlly  negotiated  a  trea^ 

posed  of  a  portico,  a  chapel,  and  a  grand  pa-*  with  the  French.    This  accomplished,  and  his 

roda.    The  portico  is  sustained  by  pillars  and  health  beginning  to  fail,  he  visited  England  for 

iuiked  by  carious  scnlptures.    Two  obelisks,  the  benefit  of  its  mineral  waters ;  but  his  in- 

CO  feet  in  height,  and  2  gigantic  elephants,  sur-  firmities  increasing,  he  resigned  his  office  of 

^>and  and  support  the  chi^l,  which  is  likewise  chief  justice  in  1800.  Returning  to  Oonnecticuti 

idamed  on  every  side  by  statuary.     The  pa-  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  council: 

r>da  rises  fimn  the  centre  of  the  whole  structure  and  in  1807  he  was  appointed  chief  Justice  of 

to  the  height  of  95  feet,  and  is  snrronnded  ex-  the  state,  which  office  he  declined,  under  the 

Penally  bj  mythological  designs  and  sculptures  impression  that  he  could  not  long  survive  under 

repraeentingliona,  tigers,  elephants,  and  fiintastio  the  distressing  mslsdy  which  soon  dosed  his 

phnals  of  all  sorts.    Witmn  are  42  colossal  davs.   He  was  eminently  distinffuished  both  for 

^pros  qC  Qndoo  divinities,  each  one  the  centre  pnblic  and  private  virtues,  and  his  reputation 

^  a  groop;  and  beyond  this  main  temple  may  was  so  irreproachable  that  in  the  hottest  parti« 

^  seen  others  of  smaller  mze   and  siroiltf  san  conflicts  his  character  was  never  assailed. 

^oGoratioiu.     These  gigantic  works  are  of  nn-  ELLWOOD,  Thouas,  a  minister   of  the 

K^wn  antiquitr,  and  seem  to  have  been  exe-  Friends,  a  frioid  of  lOlton,  bom  in  Orowell, 

«^  by  Boddhistsaswellasbjr  Brahmins.  The  Oxfordshire,  in  1689,  died  in  1718.  At  an  early 

rjige  of  EUora  is  small,  and  is  resorted  to  by  age  he  attached  himself  to  the  society  of  Friends, 

'^l^ittpilgrima.  thereby  giving  great  offisnce  to  his  father,  but 

ILl&WOBTH,  a  port  of  entry,  and  capital  neither  blows  nor  persuasions  could  induce  the 

/  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  on  both  sides  of  the  son  to  renounce  his  new  sentiments,  to  take  off 

'^^  river,  a  navigable  stream,  which  empties  his  hat  before  his  parento,  or  to  address  them 

=A  Ffrnichman^s  bay  abont  4  miles  below  this  with  other  pronouns  than  "  thou**  and  ^^thee." 

^s^  the  opposite  banks  being  connected  by  He  was,  like  most  of  the  other  ministers  of  his 

^^n%Bs;  pop.  in  1850,  4,009;  in  1864,  about  1ime,the  author  of  numerous  controversial  works. 

•^^    EUsworth  is  one  of  the  most  flourUdiing  The  most  considerable  of  these  is  hi3'' Sacred 
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History  of  the  Old  and  Hew  TestamentB."    He  ti^  of  mneilaM,  of  nradi  Talm  in  n^Kdoe. 
also  wrote  a  poem  entitled  JTandeii,  of  which  Miohanz  oonsiders  its  wood  as  soperior  to  that 
King  David  was  the  hero.    But  he  is  chiefly  of  the  white  elm.    The  tree  can  be  rtMj 
known  from  the  eircnmstanoe  that  he  was  one  grafted  npon  the  white  elm,  and  if  only  for  <n^ 
of  those  selected  by  the  poet  Milton  to  read  to  nament  it  is  well  worthy  of  cnltiTatioQ.   Tlie 
him  after  the  loss  of  his  sight.    During  the  corky  white  elm  (W,  raeemo^a^  Thomss)  has  its 
raginff  of  the  plagne  in  London  in  1666  he  ob-  branches  <^en  beset  with  corky  ridges;  its 
tuned  a  retreat  for  Milton  at  Chalfont^  and  leaves  are  si^iilar  to  those  of  the  white  elm; 
there  he  is  said  first  to  have  suggested  the  idea  its  flowers  are  in  racemes;  its  wood  is  toogber 
of  the  *' Paradise  Regained."  and  fleer  mined.    Hie  wsJioo  or  winged  dm 
ELM  {uhnru^  Linn.),  a  tree  of  the  natural  {IT,  alaia^  Mz.)  is  a  small  tree,  seldom  ezceed- 
order  ulmacetB,  which  embraces  some  of  the  ing80feetlnheight,hasafine^ained,valuabk 
noblest  and  most  important  species  in  the  Unit-  wood,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Virginia  and  sontb- 
ed  States.    All  the  plants  belonging  to  this  fam-  ward.    The  English  elm  {U.  eampmtrii,  linn.) 
ily  have  simple,  rough,  serrate,  unequal-sided  was  early  introduced  into  this  oountrv,  and  is  a 
leaves ;  flowers  small,  in  bunches  on  the  ride  of  stately  tree,  contrasting  finely  with  the  Ameri- 
the  twigs ;  the  fruit  either  a  winged  samara  or  can.    Its  branches,  unlike  that,  tend  upward,  or 
a  drupe.    Three  genera  of  uUnacea  are  found  else  spread  more  horizontally,  and  its  foliage  Is 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.    The  of  a  aarker  green  and  more  pleariuf^  to  the  eye. 
most  consDieuous  of  ihese  is  ulmu$^  of  which  The  wvch  elm  (U,  fncnta^M^  Banhm>  has  been 
we  especially  notice  the  white  or  American  elm  partially  introduced ;  it  is  much  cultivated  ia 
( {71  AmerioaTya^  Linn.).    No  tree  can  surpass  Scotland,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  8cotcii 
this  in  the  beauty  of  its  proportions.    Li  old  elm.    It  resembles  Uie  slippery  elm.    The  net- 
trees  especially,  mm  the  wide-spreading^  but-  tie  tree  has  a  trunk  from  20  to  60  feet  high. 
tress-like  roots  to  the  wider  spreading  branches,  Its  leaves  are  obliquely  lanceolate,  aeuminste^ 
the  curvature  is  beantifnl  and  gnu^fhl  in  the  sharply  serrate ;  its  fruit  is  a  sort  of  plum  or 
extreme.     Situation  seems,  however,  to  give  drops  of  a  yellowish  green  color.    It  nas  ser- 
variety  to  the  outline.    In  wet  pastures  or  smii-  eral  varieties,  considered  by  some  botanists  as 
lar  places,  a  talL  slender  trunk,  crowned  with  a  distinct  species,  but  probably  nothing  more  thsn 
few  pendent  limbs,  and  clothed  nearly  from  the  forms  ot  eeUiM  oceidentalu  ^inn.).    Thev  grov 
sround  with  a  feathery  investment  of  small  on  the  poorest  and  most  arid  soilflu  but  flourish 
branches,  which  are  scarcely  more  than  leafy  best  in  a  rich  and  moist  ground.    Michaux  says 
branches  of  twigs,  is  a  pleasiuff  o^ect  seldom  that  the  wood  of  the  hackberry  (O,  eranifolia^ 
overlooked  or  casually  regarded.    The  rapidity  Mr.)  is  fine-grained  and  compact,  but  not  heayy. 
of  the  growth  of  the  white  elm  adapts  it  to  arti-  The  planer  tree  (planera   aquatioa^  Omelin) 
ficial  planting  whereshade  is  soon  needed.  Hardy  has  small  leaves  like  those  of  elms ;  the  flowers 
to  an  unusual  degree,  it  soon  becomes  a  &vorite  are  borne  in  small  nxillarv  elnsters ;  the  fruit  is 
with  the  tree  planter,  ranging  in  its  distribution  nut-like.    According  to  IGchauz,  it  grows  OQ 
fhmi  Saskatchewan  on  Hudson's  bay  to  Georgia,  wet  banks  in  Kentucky  and  sonHiward.    Ho 
The  wood  of  the  white  elm  is  used  for  making  considers  its  wood  as  hard,  strong,  and  proper 
hubs  of  wheels,  and  is  preferred  for  that  purpose  ibr  various  purposes.    It  has  not,  however,  been 
to  any  other  native  wood.    Yokes  are  made  of  put  to  any  use  in  this  country,  and  is  so  littls  | 
it  and  near  the  coast  ship  blocks  are  constructed  esteemed  as  to  have  received  no  popular  name. 
01  its  timber.    The  white  elm  grows  readily  It  is  worthy  of  attempts  at  cultivation  north- 
from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ward,  and  can  be  readily  propagated  by  grafting 

S*  >e,  and  may  be  gathered  in  almost  any  derir-  it  upon  the  elm. 
le  quantity  from  the  ground  under  the  trees,       ifLMACINUS,  or  El  MAom,  Gsonos,  known 

falling  as  early  as  June.    The  seeds  should  be  in  the  East  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Amid,  an  An- 

Terv  sli^htiy  covered,  and  the  young  plants  bian  historian,  bom  in  Egypt  in  132s!,  died  in 

will  xte  in  a  few  weeks,  when  thev  should  be  Damascus  in  1278.    He  was  a  Christian,  and 

watched  and  weeded,  and  in  succeeding  seasons  held  at  the  court  of  the  sultans  of  Cairo  the 

should  be  thinned  out  and  transplanted  to  in-  ofllce  of  hetib  or  secretary.    He  wrote  a  history 

sure  well-formed  troes.    In  transplanting  full-  of  the  East,  especiallv  of  the  Arabs,  from  the 

grown  and  vigorous  young  specimens  found  creation  of  the  world  to  his  time,  a  x>ortion  of 

where  they  have  appeared  spontaneously,  it  which  was  published  both  in  Arabio  and  Latio 

ia  necessary  to  secure  as  many  of  the  fibrous  by  Erpenius,  at  Leyden,  in  1685;  the  Latin  vcr* 

roots  as  possible,  and  have  them  spread  out  in  rion  was  soon  reprinted,  and  was  followed  bj 

large  ana  ample  holes,  well  prepared  with  good  a  French  translation.    A  complete  edition  ii 

Boil;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  tiiem  Arabio  remains  in  use  among*  the  Christian] 

too  deeply  covered.     The  slippery  elm  {U.  of  the  Levant 

fnha^  Mx.)  is  a  much  smaller  tree,  with  larger       ETMEfl,  Jaxxs,  an  English  arehiteot,  bon 

and  more  beautiful  foliage,  and  soft,  downy,  in  London,  Oct.  16,  1782.    He  practised  hii 

rusty-haired  buds,  whence  the  name  sometimes  profession  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  gainei 

applied  of  red  elm.    Its  flowers  are  in  lateral  the  silver  medal  in  arehitectore  at  the  rojd 

clusters;  the  samara  is  larger  and  with  a  broader  academy  in  1804.    He  was  for  some  time  sur 

bolder.    The  inner  bark  contains  a  great  quan«  veyor  and  civil  engineer  ofthe  port  of  Londoi 
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bat  lofls  of  Bi^tf  wliioh,  however,  he  afterward  was  elected  the  soUoitor,  or  ptiblic  proseeutincs 

partially  leeovered,  canaed  him  to  relinqniah  officer,  of  the  sonthem  circait,  an  office  which 

thfl  offlba  in  1828.    He  haa  pabliahed  ^*  Memoira  he  retained  by  sacoessiTe  reSlectioDS  until  1886, 

of  the  Life  uid  Worka  of  Sir  Ohristopher  when  he  was  ohoeen  a  representative  to  fill  a 

Wrea'^  (4to*,  London,  18S8) ;  "  Leotnres  on  Ar-  vacancy  in  the  24th  oongreae.    He  sobseqnently 

chiteotore*'  (8va,  1828) ;  '^  General  and  Biblio-  served  throughout  the  25th  oongreaa,  and  in  1839 

grapfaioal  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts^'  (8vo.,  was  made  president  of  the  bank  of  tiie  state 

1826);  ''On  the  Law  of  Dilapidations^^  Qroyal  of  Sonth  Carolina,  which  position  he  held  with 

8ro^  1826) ;  '^  Treatise  on  Architectural  J uria-  credit  until  elected  in  1850  tp  fill  the  vacancy  in 

pradenoe''  (8  vo.,  1827).   Among  his  most  recent  the  IT.  8.  senate  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Idr. 

prodaetioos  ia  a  work  on  Thomas  Olarkson  Calhoun.    He  died  inunediately  after  entering 

(LoodoD,  1854X  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  <^oe.    In  1888  he 

fiUONA,  or  St.  Gsobok  mo.  Mika,  a  town  was  selected  by  the  South  Carolina  delegation 

in  Af hantee,  W.  Africa,  capital  of  the  Dutch  in  congress  as  one  of  a  committee  to  obtain  au- 

lettlemenks  on  the  Gold  Coast,  on  a  small  bay  thentic  information  respecting  the  anti'sUvery 

Dear  the  month  of  the  river  Beira,  5  or  6  m.  movement    He  addressed,  Feb.  16, 1888,  a  let- 

¥.  of  Cbpe  Coast  Castle.    It  is  a  large  and  ter  to  James  G.  Bimey,  conrespon^g  secretary 

dir^  town,  containing  a  considerable  native  of  the  American  anti-daveiy  sodety,  enclosing 

popdation  of  traders^  fishermen,  servants,  and  a  series  iji  interrogatories  aa  to  the  number  of 

arttfieera,  the  last  being  very  numerous  and  anti-slavery  societies  and  members  in  the  United 

Dofdj  held  aa  slaves.    There  are  aeveral  conn-  l^tates,  their  oljects,  expectationst  means,  and 

tzy  roidenoea  and  farma  belonging  to  the  gov-  modes  of  operation.  Mr.  Bimey  replied  at  great 

eroor  and  merchants,  back  of  which  Is  an  undu-  length  in  a  letter,  which,  with  the  other  letters 

latiqg  country  covered  with  dense  forests.    The  on  both  sides,  was  printed,  and  went  through 

fortrax^  situated  on  a  low,  rooky  peninsula,  ia  many  editions  under  the  title  of  ''The  Elmore 

▼ery  strong,  and  was  the  first  JSuropean  estab*  Correspondence.'* 

liifaiDent  on  this  coast  It  was  built  by  the  ELMSLEY,  Pbtkb,  an  English  scholar,  bom 
Portagnese  in  1481,  captured  by  the  Dutch  ia  in  1778,  died  March  8, 1825.  He  was  educated 
26d7,  and  finally  oeded  by  Portugal  to  the  latter  at  Westminster  school,  and  at  Morton  collie, 
oa^n  with,  other  possesaions  in  164L  .  Oxford,  and  was  graduated  master  ci  uts  in 
EUURA,  a  post  village  and  township  and  the  1797.  He  officiate  for  a  time  to  a  small  chap- 
capital  of  Chemung  ca,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  in  1855,  eiry  in  Little  Horkealey ;  but  becoming  master 
8i86.  It  is  situated  on  Chemung  river,  near  of  a  fortune  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  he  do- 
ths  mouth  of  Newtown  <Hreek,  and  has  ea^  voted  himaelf  from  that  time  to  literary  studies, 
ooffloiunicaUon  both  by  land  and  by  water  with  and  particularly  to  Greek  literature.  He  lived 
all  the  prindpal  cities  of  the  northern  and  midr  for  a  while  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  inti- 
dfe  states.  The  Kew  York  and  Erie  nulroad  matdy  associated  with  the  founders  of  the  ^'Edin* 
crosses  the  river  at  this  point ;  the  Williamsburg  burgh  Beview,"  and  contributed  to  that  period- 
Kod  Elmira  railroad  connects  with  other  roads  ical  several  articles,  among  which  were  reviews 
to  Philadelphia,  and  the  Elmira,  Canandaigua,  of  Heyne's  "Homer,*^  Schweighauser's  '^  Athe- 
snd  NlMara  Fidls  railroad  opens  a  oommunica-  nadus,"  Blomfield's  **  Prometheus,'^  and  Person's 
ttoa  to  &nada.  It  is  also  on  the  line  of  ^e  "Hecuba."  In  1816  he  made  a  voyage  to  Italy 
Chemung  and  the  Junction  canals,  the  farmer  in  search  for  manuaeripta^  and  passed  the  winter 
cniting  it  with  Seneca  lake  and  the  latter  with  of  1818  in  researches  m  the  lAurentian  library 
tbe  central  parts  of  Pennsylvania*  It  presents  at  Florence.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed 
ererj  indication  of  prosperity,  and  has  in-  to  assist  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  the  unavailing 
o^eaaed  more  rapi^y  than  any  other  place  on  task  of  trying  to  decipher  some  of  the  papyri 
tae  New  York  and  Erie  railroad.  It  is  well  found  at  Herculaneum.  After  his  return  to 
bid  out,  and  contained  in  1859  the  county  build-  England  he  published  editions  of  several  of  the 
^;  2  churches,  via.:  2  Baptist,  1  Congrega-  Greek  tragedies. 

tioiua,  1  E^soopal,  8  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  ELOCUTION.    See  Oratobt,  and  Yozos. 

£ad  1  Roman  CaUiolio;  1  daily  and  2  weekly  ELOHIM,  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the 

^▼spaper  offices,  numerous  good  schools  and  Deity,  the  plural  of  JEloah*    The  name  is  also 

tademiea^  5  grist  mills,  10  saw  and  2  planing  applied  to  angels^  princes,  judges,  great  men, 

"siQa,  1  mannfactory  of  edge  tools,  2  of  soap  and  and  even  to  false  gods, 

^dles,  4  of  coaches  and  wagons,  1  of  woollen  ELPHINSTON,  Jahss,  a  Scotch  gramma- 

pods,  1  car  &ctory  and  repur  shop,  8  breweries,  rian,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1721,  died  in  Ham* 

f  fomaeesi  8  machine  shops,  4  tanneries,  gas  mersmitb,  Oct.  8,  1809.     He  studied  at  the 

^orks,  ^ka  Elmira  is  the  seat  of  a  female  college  university  of  Edinburgh,  became  tutor  to  Lord 

^^le  of  accommodating  800  pupila.  Blantyr&  superintended  an  edition  of  the  "  Bam- 

^  £LMORK  Fbabklxk  Habpbb,  an  American  bier"  in  his  native  town,  and  in  1751  opened  a 

^ik^ocier  mm  pditidan,  bom  in  Lanrena  diatrict,  school  at  Kensington,    He  was  a  zealous  advo- 

>  C^  in  1799,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  cate  of  a  change  in  English  orthography,  and 
;'•  185<X.     He  was  graduated  at  South  Carolina  published  several  works  on  the  subject  which 

>  Jl^ge  In  1819,  subeequently  studied  law,  and  exposed  him  to  great  ridicule.     A  translation 
•1  1821  was  admitted  to  the  bar*   In  1822  he  of  Martial  (4to.y  1782)  was  no  better  received. 
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HiB  principal  works  are:  "French  and  English  which  he  was  made  lord  high  chaneeBor  of 
Languages"  (2  toIs.  12mo.,  1766);  "Education,  Scotland.    He  was  called  to  take  part  at  th« 
a  Poem"  (1768);  "  English  Langua^"  (2  vols,  coronation  of  James  IV.  in  1488,  and  was  im- 
12mo.,  1765) ;  "  Propriety  ascertiuned  in  her  mediately  after  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the 
Picture  "0^86);  Poetm  aent^jUioH^  Latini^  ^.  emperor  Maximilian  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
(1704) ;  "Fifty  Years'  Correspondence,  Inglish,  between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  empe- 
French,  and  Lattin,  in  Proze  and  Verse,  be-  ror's  daughter;  and  on  his  way  he  conclnded  a 
tween  Geniusses  ov  boath  Sexes,  and  James  treaty  of  alliance  between  Scotland  and  the 
Eiphinston"  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1794).  states  of  Holland.    At  his  snggestion  the  pope 
£LPHINSTONE,  Gbobob.     See  Kxith.  granted,  in  1494,  authority  for  the  fonndatioo 
ELPHINSTONE,  Mountstuabt,  4th  son  of  of  King's  college  in  Old  Aberdeen,  which  wu 
John,  11th  Baron  Elphinstone,  an  English  states'  erected  in  1506.     He  wrote  the  liTes  of  the 
man  and  hbtorian,  bom  about  1780.  He  entered  Scottish  saints,  a  work  which  has  not  reached 
the  service  of  the  East  India  company  at  an  our  times,  and  a  history  of  Scotland,  which  is 
early  age,  was  made  assistant  to  the  Judge  of  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
Benares,  rose  rapidly  to  the  post  of  resident  at  ford.    After  the  defeat  and  death  of  James  lY. 
Poonah,  and  in  1809  was  sent  as  ambassador  at  Flodden  he  was  never  seen  to  smile,  and  his 
extraordinary  to  the  A^han  court  at  Gabool,  death  has  been  attributed  to  grief  at  that  dis- 
where  he   succeeded  in  concluding  a  treatv  aster. 

asainst  the  French.    The  overthrow  of  the  At-       ELSINORE,  or  Elbinevb  (Dan.  EMng9r)j 

ghan  monarch  in  the  same  year  rendered  the  a  maritime  town  of  Denmark,  in  tiiebailiwidcol 

compact  inoperative,  but,  as  the  fruit  of  this  Frederiksborg,  island  of  Seeland,  28^  m.  N.  E. 

mission,  Mr.  Elphinstone  published  his  valuable  from  Copenhagen ;  lat  56^  2'  11"  N.,  long.  13° 

'*  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul  and  its  De-  86'  49"£. ;   pop.  about  8,000.    The  town  is 

pendencies   in   PersU,    Tartary,    and  India,'*  built  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  sound,  here 

(4to.,  London,  1816),  which   has   been  twice  but   8^  m.   in  width,  opposite  the  Swedish 

reprinted.    His  conduct  at  Poonah  during  the  town  df  Helsingborg.    It  commands  the  priod- 

troubles  with  the  peishwa  in  1817  was  highly  pal  i>assage  between  the  Oattegat  and  the  Baltic, 

Srfdsed.    He  introduced  many  reforms  in  his  and  is  the  spot  where  the  sound  dues  (abolish- 

istrict,  and  in  Oct.  1818,  was  named  gov-  ed  in  1857)  were  formerly  piud  by  all  foreign 

emor  of  Bombay,  on  assuming  which  station  he  vessels,  except  those   of   Sweden,  navigating 

addressed  to  the  Oalcutta  government  a'*  Report  that  channel.    The  town  is  substantially  bat 

on  the  Territories  conquered  from  the  Peishwa.^'  irregularly  buOt  on  ground    rising  gradnallj 

His  liberal  policy,  care  of  education,  and  study  from  the  shore,  with  one  main  street  crossed  by 

of  the  welfisre  of  Uie  natives,  are  commended  by  others  at  right  angles,  and  cont^ns  S  churche«. 

Bbhop  Heber  in  his  ^^  Indian  Journal.'*     Mr.  a  town  hall,  a  high  school,  an  infirmary,  a  hos- 

Elphinstone  retired  from  the  Indian  service  in  pital,  a  theatre,  and  a  cemetery  beautifully  laid 

1826,  and  on  his  departure  for  England  the  out.    The  harbor  is  little  more  than  the  shelter 

citizens  of  Bombay  presented  him  with  a  ser-  afforded  by  a  wooden  pier,  but  the  roadstead  is 

vice  of  plate,  and  founded  in  his  honor  the  excellent  and  is  generally  crowded  with  vessels. 

institution  in  Bombay  which  bears  his  name.  Adjacent  to  it,  on  the  N.  £.,  on  a  tongue  of 

In  1841  he  produced  his  ^^  History  of  India ;  land  running  out  into  the  sea,  is  the  castle  of 

the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  Periods"  (2  vols.  Kronborg  (Grown  castle),  bnilt  by  Frederic  II. 

8vo.),  a  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1848.  about  1580.    Modem  fortifications  have  since 

ELPHINSTONE,  Wilu^m,  a  Scotch  prelate  added  to  its  strength.    It  is  now  chiefly  used  as 

and  statesman,  born  in  Glasgow  in  1487,  died  a  prison.    Caroline  Matilda,  qneen  of  Christian 

in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  25,  1514.    He  was  edn-  Yll.,  was  imprisoned  here  until  the  interference 

cated  at  the  university  of  Oli»gow,  received  ofher  brother,  George  HI.  of  Enffland.    Under 

the  degree  of  M.A.,  applied  himself  to  theo-  the  castle  are  casemates  ei4>abTe  of  holding 

logical  studies,  and  was  for  4  years  rector  of  1,000  men.    According  to  a  popnlar  traditioo, 

Eirkmichael,  in  Glasgow.    Subsequently,  while  Holger  Danske,  the  legendary  hero  of  Den- 

studving  in  Paris,  he  attracted  the  attention  mark,  resides  in  one  of  the  sabt«rranean  vaults. 

of  the  university  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  In  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  ia  the  ligbthonse, 

his  learning,  and  was  appointed  to  the  pro-  showing  a  fixed  light  118  feet  above  the  ks 

fessorship  of  civil  and  canon  law,  first  at  Paris,  level.    A  short  distance  N.  W.  of  the  town  is 

and  afterward  at  Orleans.   After  residing  9  years  the  palace  of  Marienlyst  (Mary *a  delight),  once 

in  France,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  was  made  a  royal  residence,  but  now  in  private  occa|ia* 

rector  of  the  university  at  Glasgow  and  official  tion.    Near  by  is  shown  a  pilo  of  rocks,  em> 

or  commissary  of  2  dioceses,  and  at  the  same  neously  called  the  tomb  of  Hantlet,  of  wh<ide 

time  was  called  to  a  seat  in  parliament  and  in  the  story,  as  told  by  Shakespeare,  Elainore  is  the 

privy  council.    He  settled  a  misunderstanding  scene.    Elsinore  ei^oys  a  good  foreign  trade, 

between  James  HI.  of  Scotland  and  Louis  XL  Most  of  the  maritime  nations  have  consols,  and 

of  France,  and  prevented  a  war.    He  was  made  several  British  mercantile  hoosea  have  agencies 

bishop  of  Ross  about  1480,  and  was  successful  here.    Local  industi^  is  mostly  engaged  in  the 

in  a  second  diplomatic  mission  in  arranging  a  refining  of  sugar  ana  brandy,  printing  cottons, 

truce  between  Scotland  and  EngUnd,  after  fishing,  dM).  AjtheprindpalcommimioaUonW- 
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tween  Sweden  and  tbe  ooDti]i6ntt>as8e8  tbrongh  sq.  m.  in  extent.    It  yields  annually  upward  of 
this  port,  facilities  for  trarel  are  abundant  100,000  tons  of  salt,  the  collection  of  which 
Steam  eotnmanication  exists  with  Gopenhagen  gives  employment  to  10,000  persons.    In  the 
and  Hebingborg.     An   extensive   mannfacto-  hottest  season  the  crystallized  salt  along  its  banks 
ry  of  arms  is  in  operation  at  Hammerwolle,  and  on  its  surface  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
in  the  suburbs.    Elsinore  was  erected  into  a  vast  sheet  of  ice  or  frozen  snow.    It  is  nowhere 
city  in  1425 ;  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  more  than  16  inches  deep, 
forces  of  Ltibeck  in  1522,  and  again  in  1685  bv  ELYAS,  a  fortified  frontier  town  of  Portugal, 
ChrisUan  IL    It  was  enlarged  by  the  Dutch  in  the  province  of  Alemt^o,  10  m.  W.  of  Bar 
ordonists  in  1576.    Xhe  castle  was  taken,  Sept.  di^os,  on  a  hill  near  the  bank  of  the  Guadiana; 
6, 1658,  by  the  Swedes,  under  the  orders  of  pop.  16,460.    It  is  an  important  stronghold, 
Geo.  Wrangel,  but  was  restored  to  the  Danes  having  an  arsenal,  and  spacious  bomb-proof  bar- 
in  1680.    It  failed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  racks.    The  fort  of  La  lippe  on  a  neighboring 
British  fleet  under  Sir  nyde  Parker,  with  Nelson  hill  is  deemed  impregnable.    The  town  itself  is 
as  his  aeoond  in  command,  in  1802.  poorly  built,  and  many  of  the  venerable  Moor- 
EL8SLER,  Fannt  and  Thbbesb,  two  sisters  ish  buildings  which  line  its  streets  are  crumbling 
celebrated  as  dancers,  bom  in  Vienna,  Therese  in  to  pieces.    It  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  dis* 
1808,  Fanny  in  1811.    Fanny,  the  more  famous,  tance  of  8  miles,  by  means  of  a  fine  Moorish 
vas  instructed  in  the  JuvenDe  ballet  corps  of  the  aaueduct    During  the  peninsular  war  in  1808 
Viennese  theatre,  and  at  the  age  of  6  made  her  ap-  Elvas  was  taken  by  the  FVench  under  Marshal 
pearanoe  on  the  stage.  Subsequently  she  received  Junot,  and  held  during  several  months, 
instroetions  from  Aumer,  and  a  marked  infiu-  ELVES,  genii  of  ue  northern  mythology, 
eaoe  upon  her  general  sasdietio  culture  was  exer-  forming,  according  ta  some  classifioations,  with 
cised  by  Baron  Friedrich  von  Gentz.    The  two  the  undines,  salamanders,  and  gnomes,  groups 
listers,  who  were  inseparable,  gave  performances  of  elementaiy  sprites  identified  respectively  with 
at  Naples  for  some  time^  and  in  1880  made  their  the  water,  fire,  earth,  and  air.    Ibe  elves  are  of 
first  appearance  at  Berlin.   Here  the  public  had  the  air,  and  have  been  more  widely  received  in 
been  in  some  measure  prepared  for  Fanny's  the  fisiith  and  poetry  of  Europe  imder  this  name 
talent  by  the  account  given  of  her  by  Gentz  than  under  their  Hellenic  name  of  sylphs.  They 
to  his  friend  Rahel  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  but  are  cafHicious  spirits,  of  diminutive  size  but 
her  poetical  conceptions  of  her  art,  and  graceful  preternatural  power.     Their   stature  is  less 
presence,  far  surpassed  all  expectations.    Hence-  than  the  size  of  a  young  girPs  thumb,  vet  their 
forward  her  career  assumed  the  character  of  a  limbs  are  most  delicately  formed,  and  when  they 
series  of  triumphal  ovations.    Vienna,  which  will  tiiey  can  hurl  granite  blocks^  bind  the 
had  been  so  slow  to  appreciate  her,  soon  joined  strongest  man,  or  shake  a  house.    They  are  di- 
the  general  chorus  oi  enthusiasm.    While  en-  vided  in  the  sagas  into  good  and  bad,  or  Ught 
gaged  at  Berlin  she  made  occasional  excdr-  and  dark  elves,  the  former  having  eyes  like  the 
sions  to  Lcmdon  and  other  cities,  and  in  1884  stars,  countenances  brighter  than  the  sun,  and 
die  reached  France.     The  nsters  made  their  golden  yellow  hair,  thelatter  being  blacker  than 
first  appearance  before  a  Parisian  audience,  Sept  pitch,  and  fearfully  dangerous.    The  elves  ordi- 
19,  in  Xa  tmnpite^  a  ballet  adapted  from  Shake-  narily  wear  glass  shoes,  and  a  cap  with  a  little 
speare*a"  Tempest,"  by  AdolpbeNourrit.  Fanny  bell  hanging  from  it.    Whoever  finds  one  of 
was  received  with  much  applause,  and  consid-  these  slippers  or  bells  may  obtain  from  the  elf 
ered  entitled  to  the  same  rank  with  Taglioni,  who  has  lost  it  any  thing  which  he  asks  for.   In 
then  at  the  head  of  her  profession  in  Paris.   She,  the  winter  tiiey  retire  to  the  depths  of  moun- 
however,  found  an  occasion  to  eclipse  her  cele-  tains,  where  they  live  in  much  the  same  way  aa 
brated  rival  in  ti^e  Spanish  cachucha,  a  dance  men,  and  in  the  first  days  of  spring  issue  from 
which  abe  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  their  grottoes,  run  along  the  sides  of  hills,  and 
baflei  of  Le  diable  hoiteux.    This  was  received  swing  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees.    In  the 
with  prodigious  applause.  The  noted  Dr.  V6ron  morning  they  sleep  in  blossoms  or  watch  the 
ofEered  her  hia  hana ;  Jules  Janin  was  in  ecstasy ;  people  who  pass  by,  but  at  the  evening  twilight 
a  romantic  young  Pole  glorified  her  in  Lettres  i  they  meet  together  in  the  fields,  Join  hands,  and 
^tTU  arU$U  publiwed  by  him  at  Brussels ;  Paris  sing  and  dance  by  the  light  of  the  moon.    They 
V^odaiined  her  inimitable.    In  1841  the  sisters  are  generally  invisible,  but  children  bom  on 
^ted  the  United  States,  where  they  met  with  Sunday  can  see  them,  and  the  elves  may  extend 
briUiaot  soceeea,  and  afterward  reaped  another  the  privilege  to  whomsoever  they  please.    In 
inrreslofgold  and  glory  in  Russia.  In  1851,  after  England  and  Scotland  they  were  subject  to  a 
tivin^  a  »w  &rewell  performances  at  Vienna,  kiug  and  queen.    The  islands  of  Stern  and  Bu- 
Fannjr  retired  from  the  stage  with  an  immense  gen,  in  the  Baltic,  are  especially  subject  to  the 
SirtiiiM^  and  now  resides  at  a  villa  near  Hamburg,  king  of  the  elves,  who  rides  in  ,a  chariot  drawn 
Bar  sister,  who  retired  at  the  same  time,  con-  by  4  black  horses,  and, whose  passage  from  isl- 
tracted,  April  25, 1861,  a  morganatic  marriage  and  to  island  is  recognized  by  the  neighing  of 
vith  Prince  Adalbert,  of  Prussia,  and  was  en-  the  steeds,  the  blaokpess  of ;  the  water,  and  the 
nobled  under  the  title  of  Frau  von  Bamem.  bustle  of  the  gf eat  atrial  company  who  follow 
ELTON,  k  salt  lake  in  the  government  of  in  his  train.    The  elves  aometimes  become  do- 
hnXtft^  Buasia,  70  m.  E.  of  the  Volga,  and  180  mestic  serya^ts^  lyidLwould  b^ valuable  as  such 
TOL.  YIL— 8 
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if  they  were  leas  easilj  offended  and  less  dan-  markets,  and  iBveralbeneYolentinstitiitioiis  and 
gerous  after  taking  offence.    Aa  long  as  their  8ohoolB,aniongwhtch  is  a  grammar  acboolfbond* 
caprices  are  gratified,  their  food  and  drink  reg«  ed  bj  Henry  vIII.    It  is  the  capital  ctf  a  di- 
nlarly  left  at  an  appointed  place,  and  no  at-  Tision  of  Cambridgeshire,  called  the  ^^isle  of 
tempt  made  to  interfere  with  their  freedom,  Ely,"  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  coaoty  bj 
the  farnitore  is  sure  to  be  dasted,  the  floor  to  the  Onse.    This  district  is  indnded  in  the  re- 
be  swept,  and  every  chamber'  to  be  perfectly  claimed  marsh  known  as  Bedford  Level 
in  order.    But  the  brothers  Grimm,  in  their  ELTMAIS,  in  the  Bible  £lam,  now  Lnristaa, 
LeutitJie  Sagen^  have  chronicled  the  misfortunes  a  province  of  Susiana,  now  Ehoonstan,  in  Per- 
of  many  a  young  ^rl,  who,  having  called  an  elf  to  sia,  a  mountainous  region,  watered  by  the  £a- 
her  aid,  repented  too  late  of  having  offended  it  Issus  (Heb.  Ulai)^  and  inhabited  by  a  people  of 
The  brownie  of  Scottish  fame  is  one  of  these  Semitic  descent  (Genesis  x.  22).    The  people 
domestic  elves.  of  Elam  appear  as  bold  and  rude  monntaui- 
ELWES,  John,  an  English  miser,  bom  In  eers,  skilled  in  archery,  and  are  often  men- 
Southwark  about  1712,  died  Nov.  26, 1789.  His  tioned  in  connection  with  some  warlike  ex- 
ownfiimily  name  was  Meggot,  but  he  exchanged  pedition,  from  the  battle  of  Chedorlaomer,  in 
it  for  that  of  his  unde,  from  whom  he  received  the  time  of  Abraham,  down  to  the  conquest  of 
a  large  inheritance.    At  an  early  period  of  his  Babylon  by  the  Modes  and  Persians.    In  Iiaish 
life  he  attended  Westminster  school,  and  be-  (xxi.  and  xxii.)^  we  see  them  marching  with 
came  a  good  classical  scholar,  though  at  no  their  mighty  quivers,  with  chariots  and  nones, 
subsequent  period  was  he  ever  seen  with  a  book,  to  fiital  sieges ;  in  Jeremiah  (xlix.),  we  fee  their 
He  was  sent  to  Geneva  to  complete  his  educa-  bow,  tiieir  chief  strength,  broken ;  in  Exekiel 
tion,  and  there  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  (xxxii.),  we  find  them  among  those  inhabitanU 
the  boldest  riders  in  Europe.    After  returning  to  of  the  nether  world  who  had  spread  their  terror 
England  he  began  to  indulge  in  gambling,  fre-  among  the  living.    (See  Susiaka.) 
^uenting  the  most  noted  gaming  houses,  and  sit-  EL  iSIUH,  or  Eltsiak  Fisldb,  among  the 
tmg  up  whole  nights  with  the  most  fashionable  Greeks  and  Bomans,  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
and  profligate  men  of  the  time.    After  thus  blessed  after  death.    While  the  oriental  and 
making  or  losing  thousands,  he  would  go  to  the  most  other  peoples  sought  this  abode  in  the  np- 
cattle  market  at  Smithfield  and  dispute  with  the  per  regions  of  the  sky,  the  Greeks  placed  it  in 
butchers  for  a  shilling.    He  next  took  to  hunt-  the  west  on  the  ends  of,  or  beneath,  the  earth, 
ing,  and  his  stable  of  foxhounds  was  considered  where  the  sun  goes  down.  According  to  Homer, 
the  best  in  the  kingdom,  yet  he  kept  but  a  sin-  Elysium  was  a  plain  on  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
ffle  servant  to  attend  to  all  his  cows,  dogs,  and  where  men  live  without  toil  or  oare,  where  there 
horses.    From  his  parsimonious  mode  of  life  his  is  neither  snow,  nor  winter  stomis,  nor  rains; 
fortune  rapidly  increased,  and  when  worth  half  where  the  lovely  and  cooling^  zephyrs  blow  un- 
a  million  ne  refused  to  accept  a  seat  in  parlia-  ceasingly  with  light  mnrmur,  and  where  dwelt 
ment  unless  on  the  express  stipulation  that  he  Rhadamanthus,  who,  in  the  upper  world,  was  the 
should  be  brought  in  for  nothing,  and,  owing  to  justest  of  men.   The  position  of  Elyainm  changed 

S^culiar  circumstances,  was   actually  elected,  with  the  progress  in  geographical  knowledf^e, 
is  miserly  habits  increased  with  his  fortune,  proceeding  further  and  further  to  the  west   He- 
and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  aban-  siod  speaks  of  the  happy  isles  of  the  ocean,  and 
doned  gaming,  hunting,  and  every  comfort,  and  other  writers  supposed  it  to  be  aomewhere  in 
died  the  possessor  of  £800,000,  after  having  the  Atlantic,  till  Pindar  and  the  later  poets  put 
suffered  greatly  from  fear  of  poverty.  it  beneath  the  earth.    According  to  the  later 
ELT,  a  city  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  on  descriptions,  the  meads  of  Elyainm  8  times  in  a 
an  eminence  near  the  Ouse,  16  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  year  brought  forth  the  most  beantifnl  fiowera. 
Cambridge;  pop.  in  1851,  6,176.    It  consists  The  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  reward  for  their 
principaUy  of  one  street,  and  contains  many  old  virtues  on  earth,  and  whoever  had  8  times  re- 
buildings.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  which  sisted  a  temptation  to  do  evil  attained  to  this 
was  founded  in  1107.    Its  cathedral  is  a  splen-  abode.    A  never-setting  sun  shone  upon  them, 
did  structure,  built  in  successive  centuries,  and  and  melancholy  was  removed  far  away.    The 
nresenting  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Saxon,  airs,  fragrant  and  tinted  with  purple,  breathed 
Kormam  and  early  English  styles  of  architec-  softly  from  the  sea,  the  flowers  were  twined 
ture.    The  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  of  the  into  wreaths  for  the  dwellers,  peaceful  wave- 
Holy  Trinity  are  also  remarkable  both  for  their  less  rivers  flowed  by,  and  horse  raoesi  games, 
age  and  splendor.   A  famous  convent  was  found-  music,  and  conversation,  ooonpied  the  hours.  Ac- 
ed  here  about  670  by  Ethelreda,  wife  of  Oswy,  cording  to  Homer,  Rhadamanthus  alone  ruled 
kingof  Northumberland,  and  she  became  its  first  Elysium,  being   admitted   there    on    peculiar 
abbess.    It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870,  grounds  as  the  representative  of  the  idea  of 
and  100  years  later  was  rebuilt  by  Ethelwold,  Justice.    Hesiod  knows  Elydum  only  by  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  placed  in  it  monks  name  of  the  isles  of  the  Bleceed,  where  Kronos 
instead  of  nuns.    Ely  has  important  manufao-  rules,  and  the  Titans  and  other  HoDicric  heroes 

tnres  of  earthenware  and  tobacco  pipes,  exten-    dwell    

sive  gardens  in  its  vicinity,  the  produce  of  ELZEVIR,  or  more  properly   CrsBrnai  or 

which  is  sent  to  the  London  and  Cambridge  Elzwibb,  the  name  of  a  faaaity  of  Dutch  print- 
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era,  established  at  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  the  16th,  and  ITth  eentaries,  than  in  the  dearness 
Hagae,  and  Utrecht,  in  the  16th  and  17th  oen-  and  beautj  of  their  type,  the  exodlent  quality 
torieS)  and  who  for  neadj  a  hundred  conseon-  of  their  pi^r,  made  in  Angoid^me,  and  in  the 
tire  years  were  distinguished  for  the  number  general  ele^nce  of  their  publications.    The 
aad  elegance  of  the  publications,  especially  the  texts  of  their  editions  of  the  clashes  were  not 
editions  of  ancient  authors,  which  issued  from  founded  on  or  collated  by  old  mannsoripts,  aa 
their  press^ — ^Loms,  the  founder  of  the  &mily,  were  those  of  many  of  their  predecessors,  who 
born  in  LouTain  in  1540,  emigrated  to  Holland  were  scholars  as  well  as  printers,  but  were  gen- 
ia  1580,  in  consequence  of  the  religious  trou-  erally  reprints,  and  were  sometimes  pirated 
bles  wliich  agitated  his  native  city,  and  settled  from  other  sources.    All  their  choice  woi4cs» 
ia  Leyden,  where  he  died,  Feb^  4^  1617.  He  be*  particularly  the  small  editions  of  the  dassics^ 
csme  a  petty  officer  of  the  uiuversity  of  Leyden,  bring  large  prices  at  the  present  day ;  and  the 
and  also  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  bookseller  name  Elienr  applied  to  a  book  has  become  a 
and  printer.    In  the  latter  capacity  he  is  said  to  synonyme  for  typo^phical  correctness  and  de- 
have  produced,  between  1688  (when  the  Bnmi  gance.    The  Elzevirs  printed  sevonl  catdogues 
3raiearum  (^uutionum  ae  RBipomionum  ItM  of  their  works,  but  the  best  account  of  tihem  ia 
duo^  the  first  book  bearing  the  imprint  of  Elzevir,  to  be  found  in  the  Notice  de  la  eoUecU&n  (ffatb- 
appeared)  and  his  death,  150  works.    He  is  said  Uut$  Latin^  Franfois^  et  ItaUem^  imprimie  de 
to  have  been  the  first  printer  who  observed  the  format  petit  en  \2mo,  par  lee  Fleecier^  in  Bm- 
dtttioction  between  the  vowels  i  and  u  and  the  net^s  Manuel  du  libra%re  (Paris,  1820),  and  in 
corresponding  consonants  j  and  19.    Oftiie7son8  B6rard^s  .£^t  Idbliographifue  eur  lei  SdUione 
of  Lous,  5  followed  the  bu^ness  of  their  father,  de9  J^^sevin  (Paris^  1822).    Bee  also  Pieter'a 
viz.  :MATrHBCB,  who  was  established  at  Leyden,  Annalei  de  Vimpnmerie  BleMrienne  (G-henL 
where  upon  his  death  in  1640  he  was  succeeded  1851-52),  in  which  the  number  of  works  printed 
by  his  son  Abraham ;  Louis  (II.)«  who  in  1590  by  the  Elzevirs  is  stated  at  1,218,  of  which  968 
established  a  printing  house  at  the  Hague,  and  were  in  Latin,  44  in  Greek,  126  in  French,  83 
died  there  in  1621 ;  Gillis,  who  was  in  business  in  Flemish,  22  in  oriental  languages,  11  in  Ger^ 
at  the  Hague  and  subsequently  in  Leyden ;  Joosr,  man,  and  10  in  Itdian.  Their  imprint  was :  Apud 
who  settled  in  Utrecht;  and  BoxAYSKTiXBa,  bom  £heeirie$j  or  &  Offidna  Bleecirierum  or  BUeoi' 
in  1583,  died  in  1652.    In  1626  tiie  last  named  riana;  and  frequentiy  tiie  title  page  of  tiieir 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  his  nephew  books  contains  a  device  of  a  blazing  wood  pile, 
Absauajc,  the  son  of  Mattheus,  at  Levden,  emblematic  of  their  name,  compounded  of  eli^ 
which  terminated  only  with  their  deaths  in  dder,  and  ei^Kr,  fire. 
1652,  within  a  month  of  each  other.     They  EMANCIPATION'.    Bee  Sulysbt. 
were  the  most  distinguished  of  the  fiunily,  and  EMANUEL,  an  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  br 
from  their  press  issued  those  numerous  ez-  the  Ogeechee  river,  and  8.  W.  by  Pendleton^i 
quisite  little  editions  of  the  classics,  as  also  creek ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852, 
those  on  history  and  politics  (62  vols.  16mo.),  4,888,  of  whom  1,009  were  daves.    The  princi- 
cdled  by  the  French  Les  peiUee  republiquei^  pd  streams  which  intersect  it  are  the  Great 
with  which  the  name  of  idzevir  is  now  most  Ohoopee  and  the  Oannouchee.    It  has  a  levd 
&mtliarly  associated.     The  Idvv  and  Tacitus  purfiaoe,  and  a  sandy,  unproductive  soil.    Tim* 
of  1634,  the  Pliny  of  1685,  the  Virgil  of  1686.  her  is  abundant.    Cotton,  grain,  and  potatoes 
and  the  Cicero  of  1642,  are  among  the  best  of  are  the  chief  agricultnrd  staples,  and  in  1850 
their  productions.    The  business  was  carried  on  the  coun^  yielded  559  bdes  of  cotton,  121,874 
for  two  years  by  Jan,  the  son  of  Abraham,  and  bushels  of  Indian  com,  2,259  of  oats,  and  49,889 
Dahisl,  the  son  of  Bonaventure ;  afterward  by  of  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  17  churdies^ 
Jan  done,  and  by  his  widow.    Loins  (UL),  son  and  202  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Ydue 
of  Louis  (IL),  founded  the  Elzevir  printing  ea-  of  red  estate  in  1856,  $684^872.    The  county 
tablisbmeDt  at  Amsterdam  in  1688,  entered  into  wss  organized  in  1812.  Capital,  Swainsboroogh. 
a  partnership  with  his  cousin  Daniel  in  1654^  EMANUEL  (Port  MAHtm.)  L.  king  of  Por- 
which  lasted  10  years,  and  died  in  1670,  at  tugal,  called  the  Great,  and  the  Happv,  bom  in 
which  time  the  reputation  of  the  Elzevirs  had  Alconchete,  May  8, 1469,  ascended  the  throne 
reached  its  highest  point    Among  their  chief  upon  the  death  of  John  II.  in  1495,  died  in 
pablioationa  are  tlie  celebrated  New  Testament  Lisbon,  Dec.  18,  1521.     He  was  the  son  of 
of  1658,  a  aeries  of  Latin  dasdcs,  the  Etymelo*  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Yiseu,  grandson  of  £ng 
^Uon  JAngwe  Latino^  and  an  edition  of  the  Edward  of  Portugal,  nephew  of  King  Alfonso 
Cerrpue  Jurie,    Between  1664  and  1680,  the  Y.,  and  cousin  of  John  IL    His  father,  accused 
year  of  his  death,  Daniel  carried  on  the  business  of  consjiiracy  agdnst  John  II.,  was  ddn  by  the 
duoe,  and  in  that  period  published  152  works,  latter  with  his  own  hand.   Emanuel,  bearing  the 
He  was  the  lost  of  his  family  who  excelled  in  title  of  the  duke  of  Bda,  was  educated  in  Spdn^ 
printing,  although  his  widow  and  Pibtbb,  grand-  where  he  msrried  Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdi« 
w>o  of  Joost,  carried  on  the  business  for  some  nand  and  Isabella,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of 
year«. — ^The  merit  of  the  Elzevirs  consisted  less  Castile;  after  whose  death  in  1498  be  maxried 
13  their  learning  or  criticd  abilities,  in  whidi  Donna  Maria,  her  sister.  He  reodved  the  king- 
they  were  inferior  to  the  Aldi,  the  Stephenses,  dom  from  his  predecessors  in  a  state  of  proe- 
uidotheraof  the  oelebtmted  printers  of  the  15th,  perity,  and  by  hia  activity  and  ssgidty  saiaeA 
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Portngal  to  her  most  brilU&nt  point  of  power  their  incas,  aoeording  to  Garoikno,  ^'  perfect  as 
find  glory.    He  signalized  the  beginning  of  his  life,  without  so  mnon  as  a  hair  or  an  eyebrow 
reign  by  pnrsning  with  an  ardor  surpassing  that  wanting."    In  the  great  temple  of  the  son  at 
of  all  his  predecessors  the  long>sought  passage  Guzco  their  bodies,  ranged  on  one  side,  and 
by  sea  to  India.    Mainly  under  his  patronage  those  of  their  queens  on  the  other,  sat  clothed  in 
were  made  the  voyages  of  Yasoo  da  Gama,  Al-  their  former  princely  attire  upon  chairs  of  gold, 
buquerque,  and  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Oabral ;  in  their  heads  inclined  downward,  covered  with 
bis  reign  Goa  became  a  Portuguese  settlement,  raven  black  or  silver  gray  hair,  and  thmr  handB 
and  Brazil,  the  Moluccas,  dEC.,'were  discovered ;  placidly  crossed  over  their  bosoms.  (Prescott^s 
the  commerce  of  the  Indies  was  opened  to  Por-  **'  Oonquest  of  Peru,"  vol.  L,  p.  88.)  Ezpcsare  of 
tugal,  wealth  accumulated,  and  a  spirit  of  enter-  the  bodies  to  the  exceedingly  dry  and  cold  air  of 
pnse  took  possesion  of  the  nation,  which  could  the  mountdnons  region,  it  was  thought  bv  Gar- 
now  boast  of  a  briUiant  succession  of  navigators  cilasso,  was  sufficient  to  preserve  these  bodies 
and  generals.    Less  successful  were  EmanuePs  without  recourse  to  the  artificial  processes  adopt- 
efforts  for  conquest  in  Morocco,  where  dearly  ed  by  the  EgypMans.    These  have  been  partio- 
purchased  victories  secured  no  lasting  gain,  nlarlydesoribed  by  Herodotus  and  DiodoniiSio- 
He  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  nlus,  and  the  accounts  of  the  former  especially 
of  the  Roman  Oatholio  church,  sent  mission-  have  been  regarded  by  most  authorities  as  pre- 
aries  on  board  all  his  fleets  to  convert  whatso-  sentingan  exact  exposition  of  them.  Some,  how- 
ever people  they  might  discover,  and  sought  to  ever,  question  the  adequacy  of  the  processes  thus 
reform  the  character  of  the  Portuguese  ecclesi-  ^ven  to  account  for  the  results,  and  state  that 
astics  at  home.    He  persecuted  the  Jews,  ban«  modem  experimenters  fml  entirely  of  success  in 
ished  the  Moors,  and  mtroduoed  the  inquintion.  endeavoring  to  perform  tiie  operation  by  their  io* 
Though  he  ruled  20  years  without  convening  the  etructions.  The  account  given  by  Herodotus  Cii- 
cortes,  his  home  administration  was  marked  by  86X  is  as  follows :  "  There  are  a  set  of  men  In 
Justice,  and  he  gave  completeness  to  the  institu-  Egvpt  who  practise  the  art  of  embalnuog,  and 
tions  of  his  kingdom  by  publishing  a  code  of  make  it  their  proper  business.    These  persons, 
laws.    He  succeeaed  in  remaining  at  peace  with  when  a  body  is  brought  to  them,  show  the 
all  Europe,  and  even  preserved  a  difficult  neu-  bearers  various  models  of  conMOs,  made  in  wood, 
trality  toward  Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.    He  and  painted  so  as  to  resemble  nature.  The  most 
was  a  patron  of  men  of  letters,  and  himself  the  perfect  is  said  to  be  after  the  manner  of  him 
author  of  memoirs  of  the  Indies.    He  was  thrice  [Osiris]  whom  I  do  not  think  it  religions  to 
married,  his  last  wife  being  Eleonora  of  *Au8»  name  m  connection  with  such  a  matter ;  the 
tria,  sister  of  Charles  Y.  second  sort  is  inferior  to  the  first,  and  less  cost* 
Embalming  (Gr./3aX(r<vu>v,  balsam  or  balm,  ly;  the  third  is  the  cheapest  of  all.    All  this 
from  the  resinous  substances  employed  in  the  the  embalmers  explain,  and  then  ask  in  which 
operation),  the  process  of  preserving  animd  way  it  is  wished  that  the  corpse  should  be  pre- 
bodies  from  corruption  by  introducing  antiseptic  pared.    The  bearers  tell  them,  and  having  oon- 
aubstances  into  the  spaces  left  vacant  by  the  re-  eluded  their  bargain,  take  their  departure,  while 
moval  of  the  internal  parts.    The  art  was  exten-  the  embalmers,  lefb  to  themselves,  proceed  to 
flivdy  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  their  task.    The  mode  of  embadming,  according 
munmiies  found  at  this  day  in  their  sepulchres,  to  the  most  perfect  processj  is  the  following: 
where  they  have  lain  for  8,000  years  or  more,  They  tidce  first  a  crooked  piece  of  iron  and  with 
testify  to  the  perfection  it  had  reached  in  those  it  draw  out  the  brain  through  tiie  nostrils,  thus 
remote  periods.    With  them  it  was  not  limited  getting  rid  of  a  portion,  while  the  skuU  is  cleared 
to  the  preservation  of  human  bodies  alone,  but  of  tiie  rest  by  rinsing  with  drugs :  next  they 
no  reptde  appears  to  be  so  mean  as  not  to  have  make  a  cut  along  the  flank  with  a  sharp  Ethio- 
been  held  sacred  and  worthy  of  this  care  of  its  plan  stone,  and  take  out  the  whole  contents  of 
remans ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  the  countless  the  abdomen,  which  they  then  deanse,  washiog 
bodies  ci  human  beings  still  to  be  found  in  the  it  thoroughly  with  palm  wine,  and  again  fre- 
plaoea  where  they  were  deposited,  are  reckoned  qnently  with  an  infusion  of  pounded  aromatics. 
the  millions  of  dogs,  apes,  crocodiles,  cats,  ibises^  After  this  they  fill  the  cavity  with  Uie  purest 
bulla,  rams,  foxes,  asps,  &c.,  of  more  than  50  bruised  myrrh,  with  cassia,  and  every  other  sort 
apedes  in  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  whence  of  spicery  except  frankincense,  and  sew  up  the 
"were  obtained  all  the  reains,  drugs,  spices,  Ac,  opening.  Then  the  body  is  placed  in^trum  for 
which  are  described  as  essentid  to  the  process.  70  daya,  and  covered  entirely  over.    After  the 
After  ilgvpt  became  a  Ronian  province  the  art  expiration  of  that  space  of  time,  which  must  not 
oontinued  to  be  practised,  and  was  adopted  to  be  exceeded,  the  body  is  washed,  and  wrapped 
Bome  extent  by  the  Romans  themsdvea.  Among  round  from  head  to  foot  with  bandatgea  of  fine 
other  races  dso  the  same  practice  baa  in  former  linen  doth,  smeared  over  with  gum,  which  b 
times  prevailed ;  or  at  least  a  modification  of  it  used  generaJly  by  the  Egyptiana  Si  the  place  of 
designed  to  produce  a  similar  result;  such,  for  glue,  and  in  this  state  it  is  given  back  to  the 
example,  as  drying  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  relatives,  who  endose  it  in  a  wooden  case  wluch 
Thia  was  probably  the  custom  of  the  Ouanobea,  they  have  had  made  for  the  pnrpoee,  shaped 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  islands,  into  tiie  figuie  of  a  man.    Thea  nstoning  the 
Ihe  andent  Peruviana  preserved  the  bodies  of  case,  they  plaoeit  in  aiepnlohral  chamber,  up* 
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rigbtagdnst  the  wall    Snch  is  the  moet  oosUr  ing  saSered  the  slightest  ohazige.    it  was  r&rf 
way  of  embalming  the  dead.    If  persons  wish  little  deformed,  and  easily  recognized,  although 
to  avoid  expense  and  choose  the  second  pro-  tiie  fie^  had  become  as  hard  as  wood.    A  pro- 
cess, the  following  is  the  method  pursued:  cess  has  been  introduced  into  France  bj  J.  N". 
Sjrin^  are  filled  with  oil  made  from  the  cedar  Grannal  of  ii^ecting  a  concentrated  solution  of. 
treS)  which  is  then,  without  any  indsion  or  dis-  sulphate  of  alumina  into  the  veins  of  the  body, 
embowelting,  injected  into  the  abdomen.    The  which  is  employed  for  anatomical  preparations 
passage  by  which  it  might  be  likely  to  return  is  as  well  as  for  embalming.    Dr.  Ure  states  that 
stopped,  and  the  body  laid  in  natrum  the  pre-  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  wood 
scribed  number  of  days.    At  the  end  of  the  vinegar  is  most  efficacious  for  similar  uses.  He 
time  the  cedar  oil  is  allowed  to  make  its  escape;  is  also  of  opinion  from  the  statements  of  Pliny,, 
and  sQch  is  its  power  that  it  brings  with  it  the  that  wood  vinegar,  the  antiseptic  virtue  of 
▼hole  stomach  and  intestines  in  a  liquid  state,  which  is  in  the  creosote  it  contains,  was  the 
The  natrum  meanwhile  has  dissolved  the  flesh,  essentia  means  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp^ 
aod  so  nothing  is  left  of  the  dead  body  but  the  tians  in  preparing  uieir  mummies,  and  that  the 
skin  and  the  bones.    It  is  returned  in  this  con-  odoriferous  resins  were  of  inferior  consequence. 
ditioQ  to  the  relatives,  without  anv  further  M.  Falconi,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  French  acade- 
trooble  being  bestowed  upon  it    The  third  my,  states  that  after  a  series  of  experiments  made 
method  oC  embalming,  which  is  practised  in  the  with  different  sal^  he  finds  that  sulphate  of 
case  of  the  poorer  daases,  is  to  clean  out  the  in-  zinc,  prepared  of  different  degrees  of  strength, 
testines  with  a  clyster,  and  let  the  body  lie  in  na-  is  the  b^t  material    An  ix^jection  of  about  a 
tram  the  70  days,  after  which  it  is  at  once  given  gallon  would  perfectly  well  preserve  a  dead  body, 
tothose  who  come  to  fetch  it  away."  Both  with  as  is  proved  by  the  prepairations  belonging  to 
the  Egyptians  and  Peruvians  the  same  practice  the  anatomical  cabinet  at  Genoa.    Bodies  so 
ia  aatd  to  have  obtained  of  preserving  all  the  prepared  preserve  all  their  flexibility  for  40  days, 
internal  parts  extracted  from  the  body  in  vases  It  is  only  after  that  period  that  they  begin  to  dry 
deponted  near  the  mummies.    Dr.  Oormack  of  up,  still  preserving,  however,  their  natural  color* 
London,  who  has  recently  investigated  the  sub-  Chloride  of  nno  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  some- 
ject,  ia  of  opinion  that  the  essential  part  of  the  times  used  also. 
process  was  the  application  of  heat  to  the  EMBANKMENT.    See  Dike. 
bodies,  which  were  filled  with  some  form  of  EMBARGrO  (Sp.  en^argo,  an  impediment),, 
bitamen.' By  this  means  creosote  was  generated  a  public  prohibition  forbidding  ships  to  sail, 
and  diffused  throughout  all  tissues  of  the  body,  generally  adopted  with  a  view  to  impending 
and  this  method  was  never  divulged,  while  the  hostilities.    In  1794  the  American  congvess  laid 
other  operations  may  have  been,  practised  the  an  embargo  for  60  days  upon  all  vessds  in  the 
better  to  conceal  this,  as  well  as  to  add  dignity  ]>prts  of  the  confederation.  This  was  said  by  the 
and  mystery  to  the  art. — ^The  substances  found  opponents  of  the  measure  to  be  done  to  obstmot 
in  mummies  are  altogether  of  a  resinous  nature,  the  supply  of  provisions  to  the.  British  forces  ia 
and  the  tissue  is  impregnated  with  resinous  the  West  Indies,  then  engaged  in  hostilitiea 
matter ;  bat  this  and  the  wine  said  to  be  em-  against  the  French  republic.    But  the  ejnbargo 
ployed  could  not  preserve  the  animal  substance,  most  famous  in  American  history  is  that  intena* 
All  ports,  and  the  linen  used  for  enveloping  the  ed  to  counterviul  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan 
body  in  folda  sometimes  of  1,000.  yards,  bear  decrees  and  the  British  ordera  in  council.    On 
the  marks  of  heat ;  the  bandages  are  commonly  Dec.  22, 1807,  on  the  recommendation  of  Presi- 
redueed  almost  to  tinder.    The  object  of  the  dent  Jefferson^  a  law  was  enacted  by  congress 
gam  with  which  they  were  smeared  may  have  prohibiting  the  departure  from  the  ports  of  the 
been  to  produce  creosote  by  the  calcination  to  United  States  of  all  but  foreign  armed  vessels 
whieb  they  were  subjected.    Bitumen  also  ap-  with  public  commissions,  or  foreign  merchant 
pears  to  have  been  employed  in  a  liquid  state  for  ships  in  ballast^  or  with  such  ca^  only  as  they 
filling  the  cavities  of  the  tiodies,  though  no  men-  might  have  on  board  when  notified  of  the  act. 
tion  IS  made  of  heat  being  applied  to  effect  its  All  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting 
^composition.    The  cost  of  the  most  expensive  trade  were  required  to  give  heavy  bonds  to  land 
method  of  embalming  was  a  talent  of  silver,  their  cargoes  in  the  United  States.  This  embargo 
about  X187 10a.,  or,  according  to  Oalmet,  about  was  repealed  by  an  act  passed  Feb.  27, 1809,  and 
^£300;  £60  was  a  moderate  price. — ^Th^nard's  taking  effect  March  16, 1809,  except  so  far  as 
''Chemistry'*  contfuns  a  description  of  a  meUi-  relat^  to  France  and  Great  Britain  and  their 
od  employed  in  recent  times  by  Dr.  Ohaus-  dependencies;  and  in  regard  to  them  also  it  waff 
^r.    The  body,  thoroughly  emptied,  and  w&sh-  to  take  effect  after  the  conclusion  of  the  next 


^  it  imputrescible  and  incapable  of  being  A4thembarffowaslaidbyactof  Dec.  19, 1818, 

«jured  by  insects  and  worms.     The  author  prohibiting  aS  exports  whatever,  and  even  stop- 

^^1^  that  he  had  seen  a  head  thus  prepared,  ping  the  coasting  trade;  fishermen  were  required 

^mch  for  several  years  had  been  exposed  to  to  give  bonds  not  to  violate  the  act    This  was 

^  altemationa  of  aun  and  rain  without  hav->  repealed  4  months  afterward. 
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EMBER  DAY8,cerUttQ  dsTs  set  apart  by  the.  pmiishable  diminally,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
ehtirch  as  early  as  the  8d  century  for  the  pur-  common  carrier  who  should  break  open  a  cask, 
pose  of  prayer  and  teting.  They  are  the  w  ed**  bale,  or  package  of  goods,  and  apprcmriate  a  part 
nesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  Ist  Son-  of  the  contents,  or  shonld  carry  off  the  entire 
day  in  Lent,  dter  the  feaat  <n  Whitsunday,  after  cask,  bale,  or  packaee  after  it  had  been  hronght 
the  14th  of  September,  and  after  the  18th  of  to  its  destination,  which  appropriation  or  carry' 
December.  The  weeks  in  which  these  days  fall  ing  off  was  held  to  be  larceny.  To  remedy  this 
are  called  ember  weeks.  The  name  is  probably  defect,  varions  statutes  haye  been  enaeted  where- 
of Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  meaning  the  ciron-  by  the  embezzling  of  the  goods  of  a  master  by 
lar  days^  and  in  the  canons  they  are  termed  the  a  serrant,  or  by  a  clerk  or  person  employed, 
avatuor  anni  (mnpora^  the  4  cardinal  seasons.  proYided  such  servant  or  cIctk  had  the  custody 
Some,  howcTer,  liave  supposed  the  name  to  be  of  the  goods,  was  made  felony ;  so  of  a  guest  in 
taken  from  the  ancient  custom  of  using  ashes  an  inn,  or  a  lodger  in  furnished  rooms,  carrying 
or  embers  in  connection  with  fasting.  off  any  of  the  effects  which  he  had  poasesston  of 

TCMRTCZZT.V.lfEUT^  the  wrongful  appropria-  for  use,  it  was  declared  to  be  larceny.    Severe 
iion  of  the  goods  of  another,  differing  from  lar-  penalties  were  also  enacted  against  embezxle- 
ceny  in'  this,  that  in  the  case  of  embezslement  ment  by  clerks  in  the  post  office,  or  by  brokers, 
the  property  is  in  the  possession  or  control  of  bankers,  attorneys,  ^.,  of  any  moneys  or  val* 
the  wrong  doer.  It  was  therefore  not  an  indict-  nable  securities  placed  in  their  hands  for  safe 
able  offence  at  common  law,  and  the  owner  of  keeping  or  any  special  purpose.    In  the  state 
ihe  property  embezzled  had  no  other  remedy  of  New  York  these  provisions  have  been  adopt- 
but  a  civil  action  for  damages,  or  in  some  cases  ed  with  some  amplification.    The  embezzling  of 
for  the  recovery  of  the  property  itself.    Thus  if  property,  or  the  converting  of  it  to  bis  own  use, 
a  man  hired  a  horse  and  fhmdulently  sold  him,  tfy  a  derk  or  servant  of  any  private  person  or 
if  the  sale  was  made  in  the  usual  course,  t.  4,  co-partnership,  or  by  any  officer,  agent,  derk, 
in  market  overt^  and  there  was  nothing  to  or  servant  of  an  incorporated  company,  whidi 
put  the  purchaser  upon  his  guard,  the  sde  was  shall  have  come  into  his  possession  or  under 
valid,  and  the  owner  could  only  recover  damages  his  care,  is  made  punishable  in  like  manner 
against  the  man  who  had  committed  the  fraud ;  as  larceny.    It  is  also  enacted  that  a  carrier 
but  if  a  horse  had  been  stolen,  although  it  shall  be  punishable  for  embezzling  goods  in  the 
should  afterward  have  been  sold  in  market  overt,  mass  without  breaking  the  package,  box,  &c., 
the  title  did  not  pass,  and  the  owner  could  re-  before  deUvery  at  the  place  of  deatiilation,  in 
daim  his  property.    It  has  never  been  settled  like  manner  as  if  he  had  broken  such  pack- 
by  a  positive  rule  of  general  application  what  age,  in  which  latter  case  he  was,  as  before  men- 
would  be  sufficient  noUce  to  the  purchaser  in  tioned,  liable  at  common  law.     (See  2  Rev.  Stat 
the  case  of  a  fraudulent  sale  of  property  in-  678, 679.) 

trusted  to  another.     Any  circumstance  that       SMBI£M£NTS,  a  term  applied  to  the  groir- 
should  have  put  him  upon  inauiry  would  be  ing  crops  of  land,  when  the  estate  oi  a  ten- 
deemed  equivalent  to  actual  notice,  and  in  such  ant  for  life  has  expired  by  the  death  of  the 
a  case  the  sale  would  not  be  deemed  hona  Jide.  tenant^  or  when  an  estate  at  will  haa  been  de- 
Whenever  there  are  circumstances  indicating  termined  by  the  lessor.    In  either  case  the  em* 
that  there  is  possession  without  property  or  blements  belong  to  the  tenant  or  hia  legal  rep- 
only  for  a  special  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  a  resentativea.   Bnt  when  the  estate  ia  determined 
pawnbroker  or  common  carrier,  the  rule  would  by  the  lease  itself,  as  when  there  is  an  estate  for 
apply  that  tlie  purchaser  takes  the  risk  of  any  a  term  of  years,  the  rule  is  otherwlae ;  for  the 
fraud  that  mav  be  committed  by  the  sdler.    So  law  does  not  relieve  a  man  from  the  conso- 
in  eases  of  sale  by  the  owner,  but  of  non-com-  quences  of  his  own  voluntary  act. 
pliance  with  the  conditions  of  sale  by  the  ven-       EMBOSSING  (Fr.  ftosss,  a  protaberance),  the 
dee,  a  difficult  question  sometimes  arises.    Act-  art  of  producing  raised  figures  upon  plane  sor- 
nal  delivery  of  the  property  to  the  vendee  with  fiioes,  as  upon  leather  for  book-biDding ;  upon 
iheintentionof  giving  him  the  ownership,  even  paper,  as  stamped  envdopes;  upon  wood  in 
if  such  delivery  was  obtained  by  fraudulent  rep-  architecture,  and  bronze,  dw.,  in  acnlptnre.    In 
resentations^or  if  a  fraud  was  committed  by  not  the  two  last-named  arts,  acoordins  aa  the  fig- 
paying  for  the  property,  if  the  price  was  paya-  nres  are  more  or  less  prominent^  toe/  are  ssid 
Ue  on  delivery,  still  transfers  the  right  of  prop-  to  be  in  aUo^  meuo^  or  haao  riti0Do,    Various 
erty  so  far  that  the  fraudulent  vendee  can  make  nieUiods  and  machines  are  in  aae  for  producing 
a  valid  sde  to  another  person  who  is  ignorant  this  effect    Leather,  paper,  and  the  textile  fab- 
€ft  the  fraud ;  but  the  owner  will  have  the  right  rics  are  embossed  by  powerful  preaaee^  flimiaked 
to  reclaim  the  property  fr^m  the  vendee  him-  with  dies,  which  give  their  pattern  to  .the  object 
adf  so  long  as  it  is  in  his  possessicm,  unless  a  to  be  embossed.    The  press  of  Heasn.  B.  lioo 
daim  by  creditors  of  the  vendee  should  inter-  and  co.  ci  New  York  is  of  very  aimple  and  pow- 
vene.     Thus,  although  stolen  property  ooold  erfol  construction.     The  power  ia  ^plied  by  a 
be  reclaimed,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  dionld  treadle  to  strdghten  a  bent  arm,  aa  in  tiie  old 
be  Ibund,  yet  in  the  case  of  «nbezzlement|  which  form  of  the  printing  press,  and  the  hands  of  the 
was  in  fact  a  greater  offence  than  laroenv,  the  operator  are  thus  at  liberty.    Steam  ia  intro- 
ownerabip  might  be  lost;  norwaathaonuider  daoed  to  keep  the  plate  at  the  temperature 
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ibaod  most  suitable.    A  very  ingenlons  method  8eeftl80XZziz.8-8,dBC.)   Itis^babletbattiiey 
of  emboosing  wood  was  introdnoed  in  1824  by  acquired  it  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  commonly 
Xr.  J.  Striker  of  London.    The  pattern  being  practised.  They  also  made  an  embroidered  coat 
drawn  upon  its  snrface,  the  parts  intended  to  of  fine  linen,  and  a  girdle  of  needle-work,  for 
be  in  relief  are  snnk  by  the  application  of  a  Aaron.    The  Babylonians  were  celebrated  for 
blunt  steel  tool  as  deep  into  tlie  wood  as  they  the  beanty  of  their  embroidered  draperies,  but 
ira  intended  to  appear  raised  abore  tiie  surface,  this  art  seems  to  haye  been  very  generally 
care  being  taken  not  to  ii^nre  the  grain  of  the  known  among  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  women 
wood.     The  surface  is  next  planed  or  filed  of  8idon  had  acquired  great  celebrity  for  their 
down  to  the  level  of  the  depressed  portions  skill  in  omamenUl  needle-work  long  before  the 
The  wood  then  being  placed  in  water,  the  com-  Tnpan  war ;  and  the  Grecian  women  at  a  later 
prosed  parts  rise  ana  remain  permanently  in  period  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
their  original  position,  and  the  work  is  finished  m  this  accomplishment,  that  their  performances 
by  carving  as  ordinanly  practised.    A  method  were  said  to  equal  the  finest  paintings.    The 
<^  softening  wood,  so  that  it  shall  receive  im-  Phrygians  were  supposed  to  be  the  inventors 
preasiooB  from  iron  moulds  into  which  it  is  of  this  art,  and  by  them  it  was  probably  first 
forced,  has  recently  attracted  much  notice  in  introduced  into  Greece.    In  later  times  the 
Pkris.    The  wood  is  softened  by  steam,  and  Moguls  were  celebrated  among  all  the  eastern 
Bome  ingredients  are  added  to  increase  its  due-  nations  for  the  splendor  of  their  embroideries, 
t3jty.    The  bus-relief  imnressions  are  said  to  be  their  floors,  as  well  as  their  walls  and  couches 
sharp  and  permanent,  ana  to  project  from  4  to  being  covered  with  fabrics  richly  wrought  and 
5  mmimetres.    The  art  is  named  xyloplasty.  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones.    At  the 
SMBBAGERY,  an  attempt  to  influence  a  Ju-  great  exhibition  of  1861  the  finest  specimens  of 
ror  by  any  nolawfiilconidderation,  as  by  private  modem  embroidery  were  from  Turkey.    Em- 
influence  or  by  bribery.     This  was  a  criminal  broidery  upon  canvas  with  the  brilliantly  djed 
oflence  at  common  law,  though  the  punishment  wools  of  Germany  is  much  practised  by  the 
has  been  prescribed  by  different  statutes  in  Eng-  women  of  America  as  well  as  of  Europe.    The 
land.    The  term  is  not  used  in  the  statutes  in  the  yariety  and  delicate  shadings  of  their  colors  fur- 
United  Slates,  but  the  oflbnce  itself  is  subject  nish  every  tint  which  can  be  required  for  the 
to  a  penalty.    In  the  state  of  Kew  York  the  at-  imitation  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  natures 
tempt  to  corrupt  a  juror,  referee,  or  arbitrator,  The  Ghinese  are  at  the  present  day  the  most 
by  a  gift  or  gratuity,  is  punishable  by  imprison-  indefatigable  embroiderers,  and  their  work  is 
ment  in  the  state  prison  for  a  term  not  exceed-  always  executed  with  the  greatest  neatness  and 
log  5  years ;  and  so  also  the  receiving  of  such  regularity ;  but  among  the  French  and  Germans 
git  or  gratuity  by  a  Juror,  referee,  or  arbitrator,  the  art  has  been  cultivated  with  wonderful  suo- 
is  puninhable  in  like  manner.  oess,  and  furnishes  not  merely  a  pretty  occupa- 
EMBBOIDERY,  the  art  of  working  silk,  tion  for  the  ladies  of  those  countries,  but  gives 
woolieo,  cotton,  or  linen  threads  with  a  needle  the  means  of  support  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
into  woollen,  muslin,  or  other  fabric.    It  is  of  population.    In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
two  sorts :  embroidery  on  stufl^  with  colored  also,  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.    A  ma- 
threadfi^  sometimes  with  the  introduction  of  chine  was  invented  in  1884,  by  which  one  per- 
goid  and  precious  stones,  which  is  done  on  a  son  was  able  to  execute  the  most  difficult  and 
loom  or  firame,  diiefly  f<^  tents,  curtains,  hous-  intricate  patterns,  using  180  needles,  all  ke]>t 
ings,  Ac ;  and  embroidery  on  muslin  or  some  in  motion  at  once.    It  was  supposed  that  this 
d^cate  fabric,  with  linen  or  ootton  threads,  would   entirely   supcorsede   the    old-fashioned 
far  the  female  dress.     The  latter  is  worked  method  of  hand  working,  but  in  1857  one  house 
either  by  a  pattern  drawn  upon  the  fabric  it-  in  Glasgow  is  said  to  have  employed  upward  of 
seli^  or  by  stretching  it  over  a  pattern  drawn  80,000  men  and  women  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
on  paper.  Tents,  which  are  so  much  used  among  land  in  the  embroidery  of  muslins,  all  the  work 
the  wanderine  tribes  of  the  East,  are  often  being  done  by  hand,  as  the  machines  failed,  or 
richly  adorned  by  tiie  embroiderer.    A  tent  of  proved  too  expensive.    Over  60  firms  were  en- 
m  late  king  of  Perria,  said  to  have  cost  £2,000,«  gaged  in  the  ousiness,  and  about  £750,000  a 
000,  **  was  embroidered  with  burnished  gold,  year  was  naid  in  wages  to  females  in  the  west 
Btadded  with  precious  stones  and  diamonds,  in-  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.    From  a  paper  read 
ierspersed  with  rubies  and  emeralds  set  with  before  the  society  of  arts  in  London  in  1859,  it 
rows  of  pearls;  and  there  were  painted  there-  abpears  that  certain  difiBiculties  which  seemed 
on  vpeasaesa  of  every  created  thing,  birds  and  almost  insnrmoimtable  in  embroidering  by  roa- 
tzees^  and  towns,  cities,  seas,  and  continents,  chinery  had  been  overcome,  and  the  manufao> 
beasts  and  reptiles.**     The  art  of  embroidery  ture  was  successfully  conducted  in  the  estab* 
was  practised  at  a  very  early  period,  as  we  find  lishment  of  Messrs.  Hould&worth  of  Manches- 
from  mention  made  of  it  by  botlT  sacred  and  ter.    The  machine  was  an  improyement  on  that 
mfaoe  writers^    Instructions  were  given  to  the  originally  contrived  by  M.  Heilmann.    Apanta* 
Hebrews  for  embroidering  the  curtains  for  the  graph  was  used  to  copy  the  pattern  to  the  scale 
tabernacle,  wiUi  such  magnificence  that  wo  required.    Each  machiBe  was  usually  worked 
bare  reason  to  suppose  that  their  knowledge  of  by  8  young  women  and  8  girls.   The  advantages 
iha  art  was  yery  great    (Exodos  zxvL  1-81 ;  of  ito  use  were  the  rapidity,  aocuraoy,  and  ex- 
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oellence  of  work  in  the  prodaction  of  repetitions  tinction  between  ovipardns  and  vivlparout  ani- 
of  the  design  in  borders,  flonncee,  and  tnmmings  mala  was  also  supposed  by  the  anotents  to  iodi* 
fbr  dresses,  and  the  perfect  embroidery  of  a  pat-  cate  a  fnndamental  difference  in  their  mode  of 
tern  on  each  side  of  the  fabric,  especially  osefol  generation.  In  OYiparous  animals  the  eggs  were  , 
in  window  curtains,  table  covers,  and  trimmings  known  to  be  produced  by  the  female,  sod 
for  upholsteiT.  fecundated  bv  the  male,  alter  which  the  young 

£mBBYOIX)GY,  the  study  of  the  mode  of    were  hatched  from  them  by  incubation.  In  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  animal  fostus.    viviparous  species  the  embryo  was  thought  to 
The  progress  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject    be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  male  spenn 
has  l^en  marked  by  several  well  defined  epochs    with  the  fluids  of  the  female  generative  organs ; 
corresponding  with  the  successive  discoveries  of    some  thinking  that  the  material  for  the  body  of 
as  many  different  investic^rs.    Though  many    the  embryo  was  supplied  by  the  menstnisl 
important  facts  bearing  upon  embryology  were    blood,  others  that  it  came  from  a  kind  of  female 
known  to  the  earlier  anatomists  and  physiolo-    sperm,  or  seminal  fluid  secreted  by  the  female 
gists,  they  were  often  misinterpreted,  and  their    organs.    In  1661  Dr.  William  Harvey,  in  bis 
kue  relations  consequently  mistaken.    Aristotle    book  on  generation,  first  announoed  the  fact 
and  his  followers   recognised  three  different    that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  mode 
modes  of  generation  as  occurring  among  ani-    of  generation  between  oviparous  and  viviparoos 
mals,  viz. :  oviparous,  viviparous,  and  spontanea    animals,  but  that  '^  all  animals  whatsoever,  even 
ous  generation. '  Oviparous  generation  was  ihat    the  viviparous,  and  man  himself  not  excepted, 
form  in  which  the  female  parent  produced  eggs,    are  produced  from  ova.'*    But  though  the  tnith 
from  which  the  young  were  hatched,  as  in  most    of  this  opinion  has  nnce  been  amply  confirmed, 
fish,  reptiles,  and  bir£.    Y iviparous  generation    and  its  expression  (omne  animal  ex  ato)  has  now 
was  that  in  which  the  young  were  discharged    passed  into  a  physiological  aphorism,  yet  it  was 
l^ive  and  fuUy  formed  from  the  body  of  the    not  intended  by  Harvey  precisely  in  the  senss 
parent,  as  in  quadrupeds  and  the  human  species ;    which  is  now  given  to  it.    Harvey  never  saw 
trhUe  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation  was    the  unimpregnated  eggs  of  the  quadrupeds,  nor 
that  in  which  certain  animals  of  a  low  order,    did  he  have  any  idea  of  the  real  structure  and 
such  as  worms,  insects,  parasites,  maggots,  &c.,    ftmction  of  the  ovaries  in  these  animals;  and 
were  supposed  to  be  produced  spontaneously,    in  stating  the  opinion  that  the  young  of  the 
without  parents,  fh>m  the  soil,  the  water,  or    vivipara  and  of  man  were  produced  from  eggs, 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances.    By    he  only  meant  to  say  that  after  sexual  iot«r- 
tiie  proffress  of  investigation,  however,  the  last    course  and  conception,  the  first  thing  produced 
mode  01  generation  was  shown  to  be  much  less    in  the  uterus  was  not  the  ombryo,  but  rather 
frequent  in  its  occurrence  than  Aristotle  had    resembled  an  ega;  and  that  the  embryo  was 
supposed.  The  first  advance  in  this  direction  was    afterward  form^f  from  this,  by  the  process  of 
maae  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  when    growth.    In  1672  R^ier  de  Graaf  showed 
Bedi,  an  Italian  naturalist,  studied  with  care  the    that  the  ovaries,  in  women  and  in  female  qnsd- 

gineration  and  metamorphoses  of  insects,  show-    rupeds^  were  filled  with  globnlar  vesides^  visi- 
^  that  many  worms  and  maggots,  instead  of    ble  to  the  eye,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  egg> 
being  produced  without  parents,  were  in  reality    of  birds  and  fishes.     These  Teaiclea  he  pro- 
liatched  from  eggs  laid  by  perfect  insects,  and    nounced  to  be  eggs;  and  the  organs  in  which 
that  they  afterward  became  transformed,  by    they  were  found  Uien  took  the  name  of  ovaries, 
the  {process  of  growth,  into  similar  forms,    ne    A  century  and  a  half  later.  ([1827}  Oh.  Ernst 
also  in  1684  showed  that  most  parasitic  animals    von  Baer  discovered,  by  the  microscope,  the  real 
were  provided  with  sexual  organs,  and  produced    egg  of  the  human  female  and  of  the  viviparous 
their  youn^  in  the  same  manner  with  other  aud    animals,  which  is  contained  in  the  interior  of  the 
larger  species.  Yalisnieri  soon  afterward  (1700)    vesicles  of  De  Oraaf.    These  eggs  were  shown 
extended  the  observations  of  Bedi,  and  applied    to  exist  in  the  ovaries  of  vii^gin  females,  as  well 
the  same  conclusions  to  other  species  of  insects,    as  of  those  in  whom  sexual  intercourse  bad  taken 
and  to  the  parautes  inhabiting  vegetables.    In    place ;  and  it  was  accordingly  demonstrated  that, 
this  way  the  number  of  species  in  which  soon-    m  all  animals  and  in  man,  the  oggs  are  formed 
taneous  generation  was  regarded  as  possible  or    originally  in  the  ovaries  of  the  female,  indepen- 
probable  gradually  diminished,  as  soologioal    denUy  of  the  male ;  and  that  tliese  eggB  are  sf- 
selenoe  became  more  extended  and  more  accn-    terward  fecundated,  and  developed  into  embiyoa. 
rate ;  until,  in  1887,  Sdidtze  demonstrated,  by    Another  important  discovery  remiuned  to  com* 
his  experiments  upon  the  infhsoria,  that  even    plete  our  knowledge  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
these  microscopic  animalcules  are  never  pro-    viz.,  that  of  the  spontaneous  ripening  and  dis- 
duced  in  situations  where  their  germs  neither    charge  of  the  eggs>  in  quadrupeds  and  in  man. 
existed  before  nor  could  gain  access  fit>m  with-    N^gner,  Pouchet,  and  Bischoff  demonstrated 
out  Since  then  it  has  been  generally  aoknowl*    (1840-'2-*8)  that  the  eggs  of  the  female,  origin- 
edged  by  physiologists  that  spontaneous  flenera^    ally  produced  in  the  ovaries,  ripen  and  are  dis- 
tion  is  a  thing  unknown  in  nature,  and  that  the    charged,  independently  of  sexual  interoonrse,  at 
supposed  insSmces  of  its  occurrence  are  only    certain  regular  periods;  and  that  the  iropregna- 
eases  in  which  the  real  process  of  generation    tion  of  these  eggs  by  the  male  sperm  is  a  sub- 
has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated.    Thedis-    sequent  process,  taking  place  after  the  eggs  have 
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]eft  the  ovtry  and  entered  the  Fallopian  taBes.  and  complete  the  development  of  their  yarions 
The  origin  of  the  embryo  aooordinglj  takes  parts.     At  the  same  time,  the  remainder  of 
place  in  the  same  manner  in  all  olasses  of  ani-  the  blastodermic  membrane  becomes  more  con- 
mah,  Tiz. :  lh>m  an  egg,  which  is  produced  in  densed  and  organized,  forming  the  integument 
the  OTary  of  the  female,  discbargcKl  thence  at  and  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  ;  and 
certain  definite  periods,  and  afterward  fecun-  these  portions  finally  unite  with  each  other  in 
dated  by  contact  with  the  spermatic  fluid  of  the  front,  forming  at  the  point  of  junction  a  Ion- 
male;  and  the  only  real  difference  between  gitudinal  or  rounded  cicatrix,  known  as  the  um- 
QTiptfons  and  Tiviparons  animals  is  that  in  the  bilicns.    The  alimentary  canal,  formed  in  the 
former  species  (ovipara)  the  fecundated  egg  is  interior  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  is  at  first  en« 
cGscharged  from^he  body  of  the  female  and  tirely  dosed;  but  two  openings  are  afterward 
deposited  in  a  nest^  or  other  suitable  recep-  Ibrmed,  one  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
tade,  in  which  it  is  afterward  hatched;  while  body,  the  other  at  the  posterior.    These  open- 
in  the  latter  (yiviparn)  it  is  retained  in  the  ings  become  the  mouth  and  anus.    In  frogs, 
bodjT  of  the  female,  and  there  nourished  during  tritons,  and  some  kinds  of  fish,  all  these  changes 
Ihe  dsTelopment  of  the  embryo.    The  egg,  at  take  place  after  the  eggs  are  discharged  from 
the  time  of  its  discharge  from  the  ovary,  con-  the  body  of  the  female.     In  birds  and  tur- 
sists  of  a  globular  yitellus  or  yolk,  surrounded  ties,  the  segmentation  of  the  vitellus  and  the 
bj  a  membrane  termed  the  vitelline  membrane,  formation  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  are 
Id  very  many  instances  this  becomes  surrounded,  already  far  advanced  at  the  time  the  eggs  are 
while  pesring  downward  through  the  Fallopian  laid.    In  the  lizards,  most  serpents,  and  some 
tubes  or  ducts,  with  a  layer  of  transparent  al-  kinds  of  cartilaginous  fish,  the  development  of 
bumiDona  matter;  as  for  example,  in  the  eggs  the  embryo  takes  place  partly  while  the  egg  is 
of  frogS)  tritons,  &0.    In  other  cases,  in  addition  still  in  the  generative  passages  of  the  female,  and 
to  the  albuminous  matter,  certain  membranous  partly  after  its  expulsion.    In  a  few  species  of 
coverings  are  deposited  round  the  egg,  of  a  fib-  serpents,  and  in  some  fish,  the  embryo  is  com- 
roos  and  calcareous  texture,  as  in  birds  and  the  pletely  developed  within  the  egg  in  the  body  of 
tcalj  reptfles.    In  all  instances,  however,  it  is  the  female,  so  that  the  young  are  finally  brought 
the  vitdlus  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  forth  alive;  while  in  all  the  wani^-blooded  quad- 
egg;  and  that  from  which  the  embryo  is  direct-  rupeds,  as  well  as  in  the  human  species,  the 
Ij  produced. — ^The  first  change  which  occurs  fecundated  egg  is  also  retained  in  the  uterus 
sfter  iht  impregnation  of  the  egg,  is  a  spon-  until  the  embryo  is  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
taoeoas  division  or  segmentation  of  the  vitdlus.  bom  alive. — ^In  the  frog,  the  eggs  are  deposited 
The  vitellus  divides  successively  into  smaller  in  the  early  spring,  in  some  shallow  pool,  freely 
sad  emaller  portions,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro-  exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  Immediately  after 
dace  at  last  a  multitude  of  minute  flattened  their  expulsion  the  albuminous  matter  with 
bodies  or  cells,  which  are  attached  edge  to  edge,  which  they  are  surrounded  absorbs  water  and 
ittd  which  form  accordingly  a  continuous  mem-  swells  up  into  a  tremulous  gelatinous  mass, 
kane,  which  is  called  the  blastodermic  mem-  which  floats  near  the  surface,  with  the  eggs  im- 
brane.    In  eggs  which  have  a  large-sized  yolk,  bedded  in  its  substance.    The  formation  of  the 
as  those  of  the  bird^  lizards,  and  turtles,  the  embryo  then  goes  on  as  above  described,  and  the 
formatian  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  be-  yoang  animal,  at  flrst  curled  up  in  the  interior 
gins  at  a  particular  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  of  the  vitelline  membrane,  soon  ruptures  it  and 
vitellaB,  termed  the  eieatricula^  and   thenco  effects  its  escape.    The  body  is  at  this  time  of 
^reads  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  enclose  grad-  an  elongated  form,  terminating  behind  in  a  nar- 
nuly  all  the  rest  of  the  yolk.    But  in  those  row,  compressed  tail.    The  integument  is  cov- 
which  are  of  minute  size,  as  in  quadrupeds  and  ered  with  vibrating  cilia,  which  produce  a  con- 
tbe  homan  spades,  the  whole  vitellus  is  con-  stant  current  of  fresh  water  over  the  surface 
vetted  Into  the  blastodermic  membrane,  which  of  the  body.   Bespiration  is  performed  by  gills, 
alter  its  formation  endoaes  only  a  small  cavity  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which  are 
fiOed  irith  transparent,  watery  fluid.    The  bias-  at  first  exposed,  but  afterward  become  covered 
todennio  membrane  then  becomes  variously  aU  by  a  fold  of  integument    The  muscular  system 
tered  and  developed  in  different  parts,  so  as  to  is  very  feeble,  and  the  young  animal  remains 
form  the  varions  organs  and  tissues  of  the  em-  nearly  motionless,  attached  by  the  mouth  to  the 
bryou     A  line  or  furrow  first  shows  itself,  in  the  gelatinous  matter  around  the  eggs,  upon  which 
tftickast  and  moat  condensed  portion,  known  as  he  feeds  for  several  days.    As  he  increases  in  size 
the  primitive  trace.    This  indicates  the  future  and  becomes  stronger,  he  abandons  the  spawn 
•ftoation  of  the  spinal  column;  and  the  different  and  swims  about  freely  in  the  water,  feeding 
parts  at  the  vertebnn  gradually  grow  around  it,  upon  the  juices  and  tissues  of  aquatic  vegetables. 
forming  a  chain  of  cartilaginous  rings,  with  The  cilia  with  which  the  body  was  covered  dis- 
transTerae  and  oblique  processes,  which  envel-  appear.    The  fdimentary  canal  is  at  this  time 
ope  tbe  primitive' trace  or  ftirrow,  and  convert  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole 
it  into  a  dosed  canal,  large  and  rounded  at  the  body,  being  coiled  up  in  the  abdomen  in  a  spiral 
ttEterior  extremity,  or  head,  but  narrow  and  form.    During  the  summer  lungs  are  developed 
^»Btcd  at  the  posterior  extremity,  or  tail.    In  in  the  interior,  and  tibe  young  tadpole  frequent- 
^'  canal  ^b»  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  formed  ly  comes  to  the  surface  to  take  in  dr.    But  the 
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gillB  bJbo  oontinne,  and  are  «till  tbe  moat  active  of  hatohing,  or  are  thrown  off  vlien  the  yoaog 
organs  of  respiration.    Toward  tbe  end  of  the  animal  leaves  the  egg.    With  turtles,  for  extm- 
season  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  or  ple,tbeegg8,oonsistingoftiievitdlQSf&lbmDeii, 
limbs  begin  to  grow ;  the  posterior  sproating  ex-  and  shell,  are  deposits  in  an  excavation  in  the 
temally  from  each  side,  in  the  neighborhood  of  earth  or  sand,  and  allowed  to  hatdi  in  these  nt- 
the  anus ;  the  anterior  remaining  oonoealed  on-  nations.    In  birds,  they  are  placed  nsnilly  la 
der  the  integument,  just  below  the  situation  of  nests,  formed  of  twigs,  leaves^  and  fibres,  snd 
the  g^Us.    The  tadpole  passes  the  winter  in  thia  there  kept  constanUj  warmed  and  protected  bj 
transition  state.    The  next  spring  the  lungs  in-  contact  wiUi  the  body  of  the  female  pareat 
crease  in  size,  and  the  gills  become  less  active'  This  process  is  termed  incubation,  and  may  be 
as  organs  of  respiration.    The  anterior  extrem-  imitated  artificiaHy  by  keepi§g  the  egn  at  a 
Ities  are  liberated  from  their  confinement  by  a  temperature  of  104^  F.  ana  nroviding  for  tbe 
rupture  of  the  integument  which  covered  them,  regular  supply  of  fresh  air  ana  a  proper  replsr 
and  both  anterior  and  posterior  grow  rapidly  in  tion  of  the  atmospheric  moistore.    During  mco- 
flize  and  strength.    The  tadpole  at  this  time,  bation  the  eggs  <n  the  common  fowl  lose  12  per 
therefore,  basfoth  fore  and  hind  legs  and  a  tail,  cent  of  their  weight,  of  which  11  per  cent  is 
The  tail,  early  in  the  summer,  becomes  atro-  due  to  the  exhalation  of  moisture.    They  also 
phied,  and  finally  withers  and  disappears  alto-  absorb  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  acid.    Tbe 
gether;  while  the  limbs,  and  especially  the  hind  segmentation  of  the  vitellua  and  fonnatlon  of 
legs,  grow  to  a  disproportionate  size.    At  ^e  the  blastodermic  membrane,  and  of  the  organs 
aame  time,  tbe  lungs  attaining  their  fbll  devel-  of  the  embryo,  take  place  for  the  most  part 
opment,  and  the  gills  finally  disappearing,  the  according  to  the  plan  already  described,  but 
tadpole  is  thus  converted  into  a  perfect  frog,  yariations  present  themselves  which  make  the 
capable  of  living  and  moving  upon  the  land  as  process  more  complicated.    Tlie  vitellns,  for 
well  as  in  the  water.    The  tadpole  swims  by  example,  instead  of  being  entirely  surrounded 
the  tail  and  breathes  by  giUs,  while  the  frog  by  the  abdominal  walls,  is  divided  Into  two  po^ 
awims  by  the  legs  and  breathes  by  lungs.    Sim«  tions  by  a  constriction  situated  about  its  middle, 
nltaneously  with  these  changes,  the  alimentary  One  of  these  portions  remains  ontsadetheabdo* 
canal  becomes  very  much  shorter  in  proportion  men  of  the  embryo,  though  still  connected  with 
to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  frog  becomes  it  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  by  blood  vessels  which 
carnivorous  in  its  habits,  living  principally  upon  ramify  upon  its  sur&ce.    This  sac^  containing  a 
insects,  which  he  is  enabled  to  capture  by  the  portion  of  the  vitellns,  is  called  tbe  nmbilicsl 
great  development  of  his  muscular  i^stem,  and  vesicle.    It  supplies  the  embryo  with  nourish- 
the  rapidity  and  suddenness  of  his  movements,  ment  during  the  whole  period  of  incnbatioD ; 
— ^The  process  of  development  of  the  embryo  for  immediately  after  the  egg  la  laid  the  albo- 
consists,  accordingly,  in  the  successive  formation  men,  which  is  at  first  gelatiaooa  in  oonsislency, 
and  disappearance  of  different  organs  which  are  begins  to  liquefy  near  tiie  upper  muface,  and  the 
adapted  to  different  modes  of  life.    When  these  liquefied  portions  are  immediately  absorbed  into 
changes  take  place  after  the  young  embryo  has  the  yolk.    The  yolk,  therefore,  grows  larger  snd 
left  tbe  egg,  as  in  the  case  of  the  frog,  and  pro-  more  fluid  than   before,  wbib  the  albumen 
duoe  marked  alterations  in  the  external  form  of  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  loaea  its  watery 
the  body,  they  are  termed  transformations  or  portions.  The  blood  vessehcf  the  embiyo,  ram- 
metamorphoses.    Thus  the  egg  of  the  butterfly,  ifying  over  the  surface  of  the  viteUns  and  tbe 
when  first  hatched,  produces  a  caterpillar,  or  umbuicalvesi61e,in  their  turn  absorb  thenntri- 
larva— an  animal  with  a  worm-like  body,  alug-  tiona  fluids  from  it,  and  convey  tiiem  into  the 
gish  crawling  movements,  and  no  sexuid  appa-  interior  of  the  body,  to  be  used  in  the  formation 
ratus,  but  furnished  with  largely  developea  di-  of  the  tissues.    At  the  end  of  inenbation  the 
gestive  organs  and  a  voracious  appetite.    This  albumen  has  disappeared  and  the  nmbUlcal  vea- 
condition  is  succeeded  by  the  pupa  state,  in  cle  has  much  diminished  in  size,  while  tbe  body 
which  the  animal  changes  its  skin,  loeing  the  of  the  chick  has  increased,  at  tbe  esmense  of 
legs  and  bristies  which  were  its  locomotory  or-  both ;  but  the  umbilical  veacle,  ooiitaiiui^g  the 
gans,  and  becomes  motionless,  nearly  insensible  remains  of  the  yolk,  still  exista,  and  ia  enclosed 
to  external  impreasions,  and  stops  feeding  alto-  within  the  abdominal  walla  when  the  chick 
gether.    During  this  period  another  integument  leaves  tbe  egg.    In  quadrupeda  and  the  human 
grows  underneath  the  old,  with  new  legs  and  species  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  mnch  smaller  in 
wings;  and  when  the  skin  is  again  changed,  the  proportion  to  the  body,  and  leaa  important  io 
animal  appears  as  a  perfect  insect,  or  imago,  ca^  function,  than  in  birds  and  the  soaly  reptiles, 
pable  of  rapid  and  sustained  fliffht,  ornamented  In  the  human  embryo,  the  umbilical  veaiole,  al- 
with  brilliant  colors,  provided  with  different  ways  very  small,  disappeara  soon  after  the  end  of 
sensory  and  digestive  organs  and  a  well  devel-  the  third  month  of  gestation.    In  the  egg  of  tbe 
oped  sexual  apparatus. — ^In  tiiose  instances  where  fowl,  certain  accessory  membranea  or  envelopes 
the  hatching  of  the  egg  is  a  longer  process,  sim-  begin  to  grow  around  the  embryo  at  an  earlv 
ilar  changes  to  the  above  take  place  while  tbe  period.    The  first  of  these  is  tho  amnion,  which 
embryo  is  still  retained  in  its  interior.    At  the  is  formed  by  a  double  fold  of  the  blastodermic 
same  time  certain  other  organs  are  formed  in  ad-  membrane,  rising  up  about  the  edge*  of  the 
dition,  which  either  disi^pear  before  the  time  body  of  ^e  embryo,  ao  aa  to  anzTonnd  it  by  a 
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kind  of  oireoniTallation,  cvr  embflnkment.    Br  size,  and  performs  a  rery  important  fnnction, 
ooDtinaed  growth  these  folds  at  last  approach  daring  extra-aterine  Hfe.    In  the  rnmiDating 
each  other  and  meet  OTer  the  back  of  the  em-  animals,  coirs,  sheep,  goat,  deer,  dtc,  it  forms 
brjo,  forming  bj  their  anion  and  adhesion  an  an  elongated  sao,  taking  the  form  of  the  uterine 
enclosing  membrane,  or  sac,  which  is  the  am-  caritj,  and  lying  in  close  contact  with  the  lin- 
nioo.  The  amnion,  therefore,  is  a  membranons  in^  membrane  of  the  nteros.    The  oavihr  of 
SDTslope,  which  is  dosed  over  the  back  of  the  this  sao  communicates  with  the  cavitj  or  the 
embryo^  but  which  remains  open  in  front  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  intestine,  from  which  it 
abdomen.  About  the  same  time  a  vascular,  mem>  was  originally  developed,  and  receives  the  secre- 
braoons  divertieolnm  grows  out  from  the  all-  tion  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  afterward  of 
mentary  canal,  near  its  posterior  extremity,  and  the  kidneys.  Its  exterior  is  covered  with  a  large 
smeiging  from  tiie  open  part  of  the  abdomen  number  (60  to  80)  of  tufted  vascular  promi- 
torns  upward  over  the  back  of  the  embryo,  nences,  which  are  entangled  with  similar  eleva- 
ootaide  the  amnion,  and  just  inside  the  shell  tions  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  called 
membranes.    This  vascular  outgrowth  is  the  cotyledons;  and  the  blood  of  the  embryo,  while 
sDsntois.    It  increases  rapidly  in  size,  growing  circulating  through  tiiese  bodies,  absorbs  from 
vpward  and  downward  in  every  direction,  untU  the  maternal  vessels  the  materials  requisite  for 
it  finals  envelopes  completely  the  body  of  the  its  nutrition.    In  the  pig,  the  allantois  is  nearly 
embryo  and  the  umbilical  vesicle,  taking  the  smooth  on  its  external  surface,  merely  present- 
place  of  the  albumen  as  it  isgradually  absorbed,  ing  transverse  folds  and  ridges,  which  lie  in  con- 
sod  lining  the  whole  interior  of  the  egg  shell  tact  with  similar  inequdities  of  the  uterine  mu- 
with  a  continuous  vascular  membrane.  Thefhno*  cons  membrane.    In  the  carnivorous  animals 
tioA  of  the  allantois  is  principally  to  a&rate  the  its  middle  portion  is*  shaggy  and  vascular,  and 
Uood  of  the  embryo,  by  bringing  it  into  dose  con-  entangled  with  the  bloodvessels  of  the  uterus, 
tact  with  the  porous  egg  shdl.  and  thus  allowing  while  its  two  extremities  are  smooth  and  unat- 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  ana  the  exhalation  of  taohed.    In  the  human  embryo,  the  amnion  is 
earbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor.    Toward  the  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described ; 
latter  neriod  of  incubation,  the  allantois  becomes  but  the  allantois,  instead  of  constituting  a  hoi- 
Tofy  <aosely  adherent  to  the  egg  shell,  and  tiie  low  sac,  wiUi  a  cavity  containing  fluid  and  com- 
ibell  itsdf  grows  thinner,  more  porous,  and  municating  with  the  intestine,  spreads  out  into 
more  fragile ;  whence  It  is  believed  that  the  a  continuous   flattened   membrane,  the   two 
lUantois  also  serves  to  absorb  calcareous  matter  layers  of  which  are  in  contact  with  each  other 
from  the  shell,  which  it  conveys  into  the  interior  and  adherent,  leaving  consequently  no  cavity 
of  the  body,  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  the  between  them.  It  extends,  however,  quite  round 
bones,  the  ossification  of  which  takes  place  the  fcstus,  enveloping  it  in  a  continuous  vascular 
shoot  this  period.    When  the  chick  is  suffi*  membrane,  which  here  takes  the  name  of  the 
ciently  developed  to  leave  the  egg,  usually  at  chorion.    The  chorion  is,  accordingly,  the  same 
the  end  of  the  21st  day,  by  a  sudden  movement  thing  in  the  human  species  as  the  allantois  in 
it  strikes  its  bill  through  the  end  of  the  at-  the  lower  animals,  except  tliat  its  cavity  is  ob- 
tennatad  and  brittle  egg  shell,  and  by  inhal-  literated  by  the  adhesion  of  its  walls.    It  is 
ifig  the  air  and  continuing  its  struggles,  final  Iv  covered  uniformly,  at  an  early  date,  with  tufted 
extricates  itself  from  the  cavity  of  the  shelL  villositieS|  which  become  entangled  with  the 
leaving  the  allantois  adherent  to  its  internal  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.    But  during 
sor&ee.    The  bloodvessels  of  the  allantois  are  the  8d  month  it  begins  to  grow  smooth  over 
torn  oflT  at  the  nmbiltcus,  which   afterward  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface,  while  at  a 
doflea  m,  and  nnitea  by  a  permanent  cicatrix,  oertain  part  the  villous  tufts  grow  more  rapidly 
— Another  important  change  which  takes  place  tiian  before,  until  they  are  finally  converted  into 
in  the  devdopment  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  a  thick  vascular,  spongy,  and  velvety  mass  of  vil- 
la addition  to  those  presented  by  frogs  and  losities,  which  penetrate  into  the  uterine  mucous 
fiahesi  is  in  the  formation  of  the  urinary  appa-  membrane,  and  become  adherent  to  its  bloodves- 
TBlaa.    In  fishes  and  batrachians  the  urinary  or-  sels.    This  organ  is  then  termed  the  placenta ; 
gans  are  two  long  glandular  bodies  situated  on  and  fh>m  that  time  forward  it  serves  the  foetus 
eadi  ride  the  spinal  cdumn,  which  are  known  as  an  organ  of  absorption  and  nourishment,  its 
as  the  Wolffian  bodies^  and  which  remain  per-  bloodvessels  imbibing  from  the  circulation  of  the 
numeot  throughout  the  life  of  the  animd,  no  mother  the  dbuminous  fluids  which  it  requires 
tme  kidneys  ever  being  nroduced.  But  in  birds  for  growth  and  nutrition. — ^The  amnion  in  the 
and  qnadrapeds,  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  are  human  spedes  is  at  an  early  period  so  arranged 
at  fiiat  very  large  and  important  organs,  disap-  that  it  closely  invests  the  body  of  the  embryo, 
pear  during  the  progress  of  embryonio  develop-  while  between  it  and  the  chorion  there  is  in- 
mtnt,  while  the  kidneys  are  formed  at  the  same  terposed  a  thick  layer  of  soft  gelatinous  mate- 
ttaa,  and  gradudly  take  their  place  as  urinary  rid.    During  the  2d  and  8d  months  the  cavity 
orpuM^    The  kidneys  are  accordingly  substitutr  of  the  amnion  enlarges,  by  the  accumulation  of 
d  far  the  Wolffian  bodies  in  these  instances,  a  watery  and  albuminous  fluid  (the  amniotio 
▼ery  mooh  as  lungs  are  substitnted  for  gills  Add)  in  its  interior,  while  the  gelatinous  mat- 
t&  the  development  of  the  frog. — In  many  ter  between  it  and  the  chorion  is  gradually  ab- 
^^deaofqaadrnpedatbeaUaatoisattaiuBalargd  sorbed  and  disappears,  in  order  to  make  way 
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for  its  expansion.    By  tbi&  enlargement  the  am*  and  afterward  become  themselves  divided  in  a 
nion  approaches  nearer  the  internal  surface  of  umilar  manner.    In  this  way  the  qoantitj  of 
the  chorion,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  5th  the  blood  globules  is  very  rapidly  increased,  snd 
month  the  two  membranes  come  in  contact  they  soon  become  also  still  farther  altered  in 
with  each  other.    By  this  means  the  foetns  be-  form  and  strnctnre.    They  diminish  in  size,  be- 
comes enclosed  in  a  large  cavity  (the  amniotic  come  in  the  human  subject  and  the  ouadroped 
cavity),  filled  vrith  fluid,  so  that  a  free  space  is  flattened  and  biconcave  in  form,  and  finally  the 
allowed  for  the  movements  of  the  foetal  limbs,  nucleus  disappears.    These  changes  are  all  ef- 
These  movements  begin  to  be  perceived  about  fected  during  foetal  life,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  5th  month,  at  which  time  quickening  is  said  during  the  early  months,  so  that  at  the  time  of 
to  take  place.    They  afterward  become  more  birth  the  blood  globules  have  already  the  char- 
strongly  pronounced,  and  before  birth  are  fire-  aoteristics  which  distinguish  them  in  adult  life. 
quenUy  very  active.    These  movements  are  also  The  multiplication  of  the  blood  globules  by  sub- 
favored  by  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  divisionis  a  process  which  takes  place  only  io  the 
umbilical  cord.    The  blood  vessels  of  the  fostus,  embryo.  The  perfectly  formed  blood  gbbulei  in- 
termed  the  umbilical  vessels,  which  pass  out  crease  in  number  in  some  other  way,  probably  by 
from  the  abdomen  to  the  placenta  and  the  cho*  the  isolated  production  and  growtL  of  new  cells, 
rion,  become  much  elongated,  and  at  the  same  — ^At  the  time  of  birth  the  foetal  membranes 
time  covered  with  a  deposit  of  hard  gelatinous  (amnion  and  chorion)  are  ruptured,  and  the 
matter,  the  whole  being  covered  by  a  prolonga-  foetus  escapes.    The  umbilical  cord  Ix^cg  at  the 
tion  of  the  membrane  of  the  amnion.     This  sametimedividedand  tied,  the  portion  still  coo- 
bundle  of  vessels,  covered  with  the  above  in-  nected  with  the  foetus  soon  shrivels  and  sepa- 
vestments,  is  termed  the  umbilical  cord.     It  rates  by  spontaneous  ulceration,  whUe  the  sjxyt 
grows  very  long,  and  also  becomes  spirally  at  which  it  was  attached  heals  in  a  few  daysi 
twisted  upon  its  own  axis,  usually  in  a  direction  leaving  a  cicatrix  on  the  middle  of  the  abdo- 
firom  right  to  left.    There  are,  in  the  latter  peri-  men,  which  is  permanent  throughout  Ufe,  and 
ods  of  gestation,  two  umbilical  arteries,  carrying  which  is  called  the  umbilicus. — ^The  limbs  gro v, 
the  bl^  of  the  foetus  outward  to  the  placenta,  by  a  kind  of  buddiuff  or  sprouting  process,  from 
and  one  umbilical  vein,  in  which  it  is  returned  to  the  sides  of  the  body.    They  are  at  first  mere 
the  body  and  the  internal  venous  system. — ^The  rounded  eminences,  without  distinction  of  parts 
formation  of  the  blood  and  blood  vessels  in  the  or  articuktions ;  but  they  subsequently  become 
embryo  takes  place  at  a  very  early  period.   Soon  successively  divided  into  fingers  and  toes,  and 
after  the  production  of  the  blast<Klermic  mem-  the  different  joints  of  the  arm  and  leg.   The 
brane,  some  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  upper  extremities,  during  tbe  greater  part  of 
break  down,  and  liquefy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  foetal  life,  are  larger  than  tbe  lower,  but  afier- 
leave  irregular  spaces,  or  canals,  which  inoscu-  ward  the  lower  extremities  and  the  pelvis  grow 
late  with  each  other  by  firequent  communica-  faster  than  the  arms  and  shoulders,  and  finally 
tions.    These  canals  are  destined  afterward  to  become  after  birth  much  the  larger  of  the  two. 
become  the  blood  vessels,  the  structure  of  which  The  lungs  are  small  and  solid  in  texture  before 
is  gradually  perfected  by  the  growth  of  fibrous  birth,  but  immediately  afterward  they  expand 
tissue  in  their  walls,  and  their  complete  separa-  by  the  inhalation  of  air,  and  receive  a  much 
tion  from  the  neighboring  parts.    In  the  inte-  Iturger  supply  of  blood  than  before.     On  tbe 
rior  of  these  canals,  or  impenecUy  formed  b^ood  other  hand,  the  liver  is  much  larger  in  propo^ 
vessels,  there  is  to  be  seen  at  first  only  a  trana-  tion  to  the  rest  of  the  body  at  an  early  period 
parent,  colorless  fluid,  holding  in  suspension  a  than  subsequently.    In  some  animals  it  amouoti^ 
few  large,  roundish,  nucleated  cdls,  which  move  during  the  first  part  <^  foetal  life,  to  12  per  cent, 
slaggishly  to  and  fro,  as  the  current  of  the  cir*  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  body,  and  is  reduced 
culating  fiuid  begins  to  be  established.    These  to  8  or  4  per  cent,  at  the  time  of  birth.    In  tbe 
cells  do  not  differ  much  at  this  period  firom  human  subject  it  is  equal  at  birth  to  Si  percent, 
those  which  constitute  tiie  general  mass  of  the  of  tbe  entire  weight,  but  is  reduced  in  the  ad- 
neighboring  tissues ;  but  soon  afterward  they  ult  to  less  than  8  per  cent.    Great  changes  take 
begin  to  be  modified  in  their  appearance,  and  place  also  during  foetal  life  in  the  anatomy  of 
converted  into  true  blood  globules.    Their  sur*>  the  heart  and  circulatory  system,  as  well  as  in 
face  becomes  smooth,  and  a  reddish  coloring  the  relative  size  and  development  of  nearly  all 
matter  is  produced  in  their  interior,  which  gives  the  organs  in  the  body.   These  chanffes  conticoe 
them  a  tinge  similar  to  that  of  the  red  dobules  to  take  place  after  birth,  though  leas  rapidly 
of  the  blood  in  the  adult  condition.    The  red  than  before,  and  the  entire  proceas  of  develop- 
blood  globules  of  the  foetus,  however,  still  differ  ment  is  not  regarded  as  complete  until  the  indi- 
in  several  important  particulars  from  those  of  vidual  has  reached  the  adult  condition. — ^A  very 
the  adult     They  are  considerably  larger  and  singular  modification  of  the  above  process  of 
more  globular  hi  shape,  and  have  also  a  very  embryonic  development  among  the  mammalia 
distinct  nucleus,  whioli  is  wanting  in  tlie  blood  occurs  in  the  marsupial  animaia,  of  which  tb^ 
jriobnles  of  the  adult,  at  least  in  the  quadrupeds^  American  opossum  (didelphii  virginiana)  is  a 
They  increase  in  numbers  also,  at  this  time,  by  representative.    In  these  animaia  the  eggs  are 
spontaneous  division,  one  i^obule  becoming  di-  impregnated  and  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
vided  into  two^  which  separate  firom  each  other  commenced  in  the  usual  way ;  but  after  remidn- 
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Ing  for  a  oomparatlvely  short  time  id  the  uterus,  tiBoia,  or  tapeworm,  inhahiting  the  small  intes- 

aod  while  their  development  is  still  very  incom-  tines  of  certain  animals,  snoh  as  the  dog,  eat, 

plete,  the  embryos  are  discharged  from  the  gen-  &o.,  produces  an  egg  containing  a  small  globu- 

erative  passages,  and  are  imm^iately  afterward  lar  embryo,  armed  with  certain  hard  spikes,  or 

found  attache  by  the  month  to  the  teats  of  the  onrved  prominences,  capable  of  being  moved  by 

i»areDt    They  are  then  less  than  half  an  inch  in  mnscnlar  fibres  inserted  mto  their  base.  The  por- 

length,  and  quite  gelatinous  and  embryonic  in  tion  of  the  tapeworm  in  which  these  eggs  are 

appearance.    They  are  protected  by  a  double  contained,  known  as  the  proglottis,  is  discharged 

fold  of  the  integument  of  the  abdomen,  which  from  the  intestine  of  the  first  animal,  and  the 

forais  a  kind  of  pouch,  surrounding  the  teats,  eggs,  becoming  mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  are 

and  serving  to  enclose  the  young  and  helpless  devoured  by  animals  belonging  to  other  species, 

embryos.    They  remain  in  this  situation  during  as  for  example  the  pig.    Either  in  the  process 

the  completion  of  their  development,  continuing  of  mastication,  or  by  the  action  of  the  digestive 

attached  for  the  most  part  to  the  teats,  from  fluids  of  the  stomach,  the  external  envelope  of 

which  they  derive  nourishment ;  and  even  after  the  egg  is  destroyed,  and  the  embryo  set  free. 

they  have  become  capable  of  running  about  by  By  means  of  its  movable  projecting  spines,  the 

themselves,  they  still,  upon  an  alarm,  take  refuge  embryo  then  makes  its  way  through  the  walls 

for  a  time  in  the  piouoh  as  before.    It  is  not  of  the  stomach  or  intestine  into  the  neighboring 

known  how  the  young  embryos,  when  expelled  organs,  and  passing  into  the  cavity  of  the  blood 

from  the  uterus,  find  Uieir  way  Into  the  external  vessels,  is  often  transported  by  the  current  of 

pooch,  BO  as  to  reach  the  teats,  for,  notwith-  the  blood  to  distant  regions  of  the  body.    Here, 

itandiDg  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  as-  becoming  arrested,  it  is  temporarily  fixed  in 

eertidn  this  point,  the  animal  is  so  secret  in  her  place  by  the  consolidation  of  the  tissues  round 

habits  at  the  time  of  delivery,  that  they  have  it,  and  becomes  enlarged  bv  the  imbibition  of 

been  thus  far  entirely  unsnccea^. — Among  in-  fluid,  assuming  a  vesicular  form.    A  portion  of 

vertebrate  animala  the  egg  is  constituted,  as  a  this  'Reside  becomes  inverted,  and  at  the  bottom 

general  thing,  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  in  ver-  of  the  inverted  part  a  head  is  produced,  upon 

telMata,  and  its  impregnation  takes  place  also  in  which  there  are  formed  four  muscular  disks,  or 

a  amilar  manner.    The  segmentation  of  the  volk  suckers,  and  a  circle  of  calcareous  spines  or 

goes  on  by  repeated  subdivisions,  until  the  whole  hooks,  different  from  those  present  at  an  earlier 

vitellua  Is  converted  into  a  mulberry-shaped  period,  which  are  thrown  off  and  lost.    In  this 

mass,  out  of  which  the  embryo  is  formed,  state  the  animal  receives  the  name  of  teoUx,  or 

Wlule,  however,  in  the  vertebrate  animals,  the  evitieereui.     It  remains  in  that  condition  till 

embryo  always  Ues  with  its  belly  upon  the  sur-  the  death  of  the  animal  whose  tissues  it  in- 

fiee  ci  the  yolk,  in  some  of  the  invertebrates,  habits,  when  being  devoured  with  the  flesh 

is  tiie  articulata  (insects,  spiders,  crustaceans),  by  an  animal  belonging  to  the  first  species, 

the  back  of  the  embryo  is  in  contact  with  the  it  passes  into  the  intestine  of  the  latter,  and 

7(4k,  and  the  closing  up  or  union  ofthe  two  sides  there  becomes  developed   into  the  complete 

of  the  body  takes  place  along  the  dorsal  line,  tapeworm,  or  MtrobUa,  similar  to  that  from 

fostead  of  the  abdominal.    In  maoy  mollusks,  as  which  its  embryo  was  first  produced.   The  same 

for  example  in  snails,  the  embryo,  soon  after  animal  is  accordingly  a  parasite  in  different  or- 

the  commencement  of  its  formation,  begins  to  gans,  and  even  in  different  species,  ^t  different 

rotate  slowly  in  the  interior  of  the  vitelline  sac ;  periods  of  ita  development.    Some  of  the  in  ver- 

and  this  rotation  continues  more  or  less  rapid  tebrata  are  parasitic  at  one  stage  of  their  exist- 

untll  tiie  hatching  of  the  egg.    In  the  inverte-  ence,  and  lead  an  independent  life  at  another, 

brste  classes  the  metamorphoses  or  transfer  ma-  Such  are  the  small  Crustacea  which  infest  the 

tioDs  of  the  young  animal  are  more  frequent  and  bodies  and  gills  of  certain  fish.    In  the  family 

more  striking  than  in  vertebrate.    In  many  of  of  cutridea^  or  hot  flies,  the  eggs  are  deposited 

them  the  yonng  animal,  when  first  hatched  from  by  the  female  insect,  and  attached  to  the  hairs 

the  egg,  is  entirely  unHke  its  parent  in  structure,  of  horses,  cattle,  dec.;  from  which  situation, 

external  appearance^  and  habits  of  life.    In  the  after  the  embryo  has  become  partly  developed, 

class  of  insects  many  of  these  transformations  they  are  detached  in  some  instances  (as  in  <e«- 

are  well  known,  and  have  always  attracted  the  tnu  equi)  by  licking,  and  swallowed  into  the 

attention  of  the  curious.    Frequentlv  the  young  stomach.    Here  the  larva  is  set  free,  and  at- 

anima),  in  passing  through  several  successive  taches  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 

transfbrmationa  in  which  he  is  adapted  to  dif-  istomach,  nourishing  itself  upon  the  fiuids  ob- 

ferent  modes  of  life,  necessarily  changes  his  tained  from  this  source,  and  gradually  increos- 

habitafrn;  and  being  found  accordingly  in  to-  ing  in  size.    After  a  certain  period  the  larvi^ 

taQy  different  localities,  and  presenting  at  sno-  lets  go  its  hold,  passes  through  the  intestine,  is 

eesMve  intervals  corresponding  differences  of  discharged  with  the  fasces,  and  assuming  the 

orgmizatioB,  the  same  embryo  at  different  ages  pupa  state,  is  finally  transformed  into  the  per- 

B  often  mistaken  by  the  ignorant  for  an  entirely  feet  insect.    The  process  of  embryonic  develop- 

^stinct  fepecies  of  animaL    These  changes  of  ment  is  accordingly  a  succession  of  changes,  in 

W4tation,  occurring  in  the  course  of  embryonic  which  the  structure  and  organization  of  the 

^elopment,  are  termed  migrations.    They  are  young  animal  are  adapted  to  different  modes  of 

&tei  very  marked  in  parasiUo  animals.  Thus  the  exiitence^  and  in  wMoU  different  organs,  and 
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apparatoses,  saccessiyel jr  appearing  and  disap-  constraction  to  connect  the  town  Viili  the  deep 
pearing,  replace  each  other  in  the  progress  of  waters  of  the  Dolkrt    It  is  alto  to  he  pro- 
growth,  and  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  teotedbjr  a  high  and  strong  enihankme&tagttntt 
transformations,  which  afifect  the  bodjr  as  a  the  incursiona  of  this  estuary,  from  wbicb  it 
whole. — BeeBAryey^ExereitationeBAnatcmica  has  freanentljr  suffered.    Although  the  town 
deOener<Uion€Animaliwn  (London^  1^1;  By-  has  dedtned  in  population  and  prosperity,  it 
denham  edition,  London^  1847);  Spallanzani,  continues  to  be  a  commercial  place  of  ooDBider- 
JSxperieneet  pour  iervir  d  Vhutoire  ae  la  ghU-  able  importance.    About  400  vessels  enter  and 
ration  (Gen4ve,  1786) ;  Von  Baer,  De  (hi  Mam-  leave  the  port  annually,  and  ship-bnilding  isez- 
malium  et  Moinini$  Geneti  Epi$tola  (Leipsic,  tensively  carried  on.    Emden  is  of  very  ancient 
1827) ;  Valentin,  HandJlmch  der  Entwiekelung*'  origin,  and  resembles  more  a  Dutch  than  a  Ger- 
guckichU  de»  Mentehen  (Berlin,  1885) ;  Goste,  man  town.    In  the  present  century  it  baa  naseed 
jR^eherehes  $ur  la  geniration  de»  mammifirei  through  the  hands  of  Prussia,  Hollano,  and 
(Paris,  1884) ;  JSmbryogenie  comparie  (Paris,  France,  and  came  to  Hanover  in  1816. 
1837) ;  Eiitoire  generaU  et  particuliire  du  dl-        EMERALD  (Sp.  eimeralda;  Gr.  trfupaatrm,  to 
Deloppement  des  corps  organins  (Paris,  1847,  shine),  a  name  given  to  the  finest  crystals  of  the 
'49,  '58) ;  Ponchet,  ITUorie potitive  de  lafieon-  mineral  species  beryl,  transparent  and  of  rich 
dation  des  mammi^ea  (Paris,  1842);  Theorie  green  colors  derived  from  oxide  of  chrome,  which 
poaitvoe  de  V ovulation  epontanSe  etdela  feeon-  is  present  in  the  proportion  of  less  than  one  per 
dation  dee  fnammiflree  et  de  Vetpiee  humaine  cent.   (See  Bebtl  for  description  of  the  species.) 
(Paris,  1847) ;  Bischofi^   Traite  du  developpe^  It  is  found  in  metamorphic  rocks,  the  granitea, 
ment  de  rhomme  et  dee  mammiftree^  eur  la  hornblende  rocks,  dolomites,  &o.    Toe  finest 
maturation  et  laehutepModique(Pnris^  1848);  known  come  from  the  vicinity  of  Bogota,  the 
De  Vctuf  de  rhomme  et  dee  mammiftree^  indo-  capital  of  Kew  Granada,  in  South  America, 
pendamment  de  lajeeondation  (Annalee  dee  «ei-  where  they  are  said  to  be  found  in  veins  in  i 
eneee  natureUee^  Aug.  1844);  Bntwiekelunge-  black  limestone.    It  is  from  thb  region  that  the 
geeehichte  dee  Meereehweinchene  (Giessen,  1852) ;  celebrated  crystal  in  the  cabinet  oi  the  duke  of 
Kathke,   Ueber  die  Entieielcelung  der  Sehild-  Devon^ire  is  said  to  have  been  obtained.   The 
hroten  (Brunswick,  1848);  H.'  Baudrimont  and  Peruvian  emeralds  were  famous  from  the  time 
Martin   St.  Ange,  Du  deteloppement  du  fo^  ofthe  conquest  of  that  oountiy  by  Pizarro.  They 
tue  (Paris,  1850);  Bergmann  and  Lenckart,  were  obtained  in  the  barren  district  of  Atacsroa, 
VergleiehendeAnatomieundPhyeiologie{Stottr  and  worked  by  the  native  artists  with  .tho  skill 
gart,  1852) ;  Agassiz,  **  Lectures  on  Compara-  of  the  modem  lapidary.     To  this  day  a  river 
tive  Embryology  "  (Boston,  1849).  and  a  village  of  Ecuador  are  known  by  the  nanie 

EMBURY,  Emha  Oatrajokb,  an  American  of  Esmeraldas  from  the  abundance  of  emeralds 

authoress,  bom  in  New  York.  She  is  the  daugh-  formerly  found  in  that  region.    Mexico,  at  the 

ter  of  Dr.  James  R.  Manley  of  that  city,  and  same  early  period,  had  produced  crystals  of 

was  married  to  Mr.  Daniel  Embury  in  1828.     In  rare  beauty,  which  were  no  less  appreciated 

the  same  year  she  published  **  Guide  and  other  and  highly  valued  by  the  rulers  of  the  Aztec& 

Poems."    Since  her  marriage  she  has  written  than  were  those  of  Pera  by  ita  incas.    'When 

more  prose  than  verse,  and  her  tales,  like  her  Cortes  on  his  return  to  Europe  preferred,  in 

poems,  have  been  originally  published  in  the  the  disposal  of  5  of  these  magnificent  JeweK 

columns  of  the  periodic  press.    Of  these  some  his  youthful  bride  to  the  qneen  of  Charles  V^ 

have  appeared  in  a  collected  form,  under  the  a  feeling  of  estransement  ia  thought  to  have 

titles  of   **  The  Blind  Girl  and  other  Tales,''  been  produced  in  the  royal  bosom,  which  had 

"  Glimpses  of  Home  Life,"  and  **  Pictures  of  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  future  fortones 

Early  Life."    In  1845  she  supplied  the  letter-  of  the  conqueror.    For  one  of  these  precioos 

press,  both  prose  and  verse,  to  an  illustrated  gift  stones  some  Grenoese  merchants  are  airid  to  have 

Dook  entitled  *^  Nature's  Gems,  or  American  o£fered  Cortes  40,000  ducats.     They  had  bees 

Wild  Flowers,"  and  in  the  succeeding  year  pub-  cut  by  the  exquimte  workmanship  of  the  Az* 

lished  a  collection  of  poems  called  **  iJove's  To-  tecs,  one  in  the  form  of  a  rose ;  the  second  in  the 

ken  Flowers."    Her  last  work  is  **  The  Waldorf-  form  of  a  horn ;  the  third  like  a  fish,  with  eyes 

Family,  or  Grandfather's  Legends"  (1848),  a  of  gold;  the  fourth  was  like  a  little  bell,  with  a 

fairy  tale  of  Brittany,  partly  a  trimalation  and  fine  pearl  for  the  tongue.     The  fifth,  which 

partly  original.  was  Uie  most  valuable,  was  a  email  oup  with 

EMDEN,  or  Embdkk,  a  seaport  town  of  a  foot  of  gold,  and  with  4  little  chains  of  the 
Hanover,  in  the  province  of  Anrich  (the  former  same  met^  attached  to  a  large  pearl  as  a  hot- 
principality  of  £ast  Friesland),  sitnated  a  little  ton.  From  these  sources  were  pn>bably  ob* 
below  the  outfall  of  the  river  Ems  into  the  tained  the  magnificent  emeralds  now  in  the 
Dollart  estuary ;  pop.  18,000.  The  harbor  is  toytd  collection  at  Madrid,  some  of  which  are 
shallow,  but  the  roaostead  is  capable  of  accom-  stated  to  be  as  large  as  those  of  the  duke  of 
modating  large  vessels.  Canals  intersect  the  Devonshire,  and  of  the  finest  water.  The  ciri*! 
town  in  various  directions;  one  connects  it  erald  has  long  been  highly  esteemed,  ranking  in 
with  the  town  of  Aurich,  and  another  (opened  value  next  to  the  diamond  and  the  ruby.  Plinyi 
since  1846,  at  a  cost  of  $280,000)  with  the  states  that  in  his  time  those  of  considerable  size, 
river  Ems.    Another  canal  is  now  hi  course  of  which  were  free  firom  defects,  were  sold  at  cnor^i 
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moDS  i^rioea.    The  oolor  of  the  emerald  b  ape-  sity  he  made  more  use  of  the  library  than  la 

eoliar  shade  of  green,  different  (torn  that  of  any  common  among  students,  and  when  graduated 

oth«r  predoQS  stone,  and  is  called  by  the  name  was  distinguished  among  his  classmates  for  his 

of  emerald  green.    It  has  different  shades,  some  knowledge  of  general  literature.    For  6  years 

d  Terdigris  or  grass  green,  and  some  of  a  paler  after  leaving  oollege  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 

bos.    They  all  appear  best  by  davlight^  and  to  school.  In  1826  he  was  "  approbated  to  preach'' 

Tvtsin  their  effect  by  candlelight  they  require  to  hj  the  Middlesex  association  of  ministers,  but 

be  set  with  small  diamonds  or  pearls.    Emeralds  his  health  at  this  time  fiuling,  he  spent  the  win- 

are  generally  cot  In  the  form  of  a  square  table,  ter  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida,    In  March, 

with  beTeUed  edges,  the  lower  surface  being  cut  1820,  he  was  ordained  as  ooUeagoe  of  Henry 

into  &oetB,  paral&l  to  their  mdes.    Beudant,  in  Ware,  at  the  2d  Unitarian  church  of  Bos- 

hh  MiniraiogiSj  gives  the  value  of  emeralds  of  ton.     He  beloop  to  a  clerical  race.     For  8 

fiae  colors,  and  free  from  flaws,  as  follows:  one  generations,  reckoning  back   to  his  ancestor 

of  4  grsinfl,  100  to  120  francs ;  of  8  grains,  240  Peter  Bulkley,  one  of  the  founders  of  Concord, 

francs;  of  15  gnuns,  as  high  as  1,500  francs;  and  Mass.,  there  had  always  been  a  dergyman  in  the 

he  cites  a  fine  stone  of  24  gnuns  which  was  sold  fEunily,  either  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side. 

at  2,4C0  franca.  He  was  the  8th,  in  orderly  succession,  of  this 

EMERSON,  GcOBQB  Babsbli,  an  American  consecutive  line  of  ministers.    In  Sept.  1880,  he 

ednoator,  bom  in  Kennebunk,  York  co.,  Maine,  was  married  to  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker  of  Boston, 

Sept.  12, 1797.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvaid  who  died  in  Feb.  1831.    In  1882  he  asked  and 

college  *in  1817,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of  received  a  dismission  from  the  2d  church,  on 

an  academy  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  having  for  account  of  differences  of  opinion  between  him- 

aome  years  previously  employed  portions  of  his  self  and  the  church,  touching  the  Lord's  supper. 

ooUege  terms  and  vacations  in  teaching  district  From  this  period  we  may  date  that  impatience 

scfaoois  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts.    Between  with  fixed  forms  of  belief,  and  that  instinctive 

1819  and  1821  was  the  tutor  in  mathematics  and  suspicion  of  eveiy  thing  having  the  funtest 

natural  philosophy  in  Harvard  college,  and  in  appearance  of  limiting  his  intellectual  freedom, 

1821  was  chosen  principal  of  the  English  high  which  were  afterwara  so  conspicuous  in  his 

school  for  boys  then  recently  established  In  writings,  and  which  have  sometimes  been  car- 

Boston.    In  1828  he  opened  a  private  school  for  lied  so  far  as  to  give  a  dash  of  wilfulness  and 

girle  in  tiie  same  city,  which  he  conducted  eccentricity  to  his  most  austerely  honest  think- 

until  1856,  when  he  retired  from  professional  ing.    In  Dec  1882,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  where 

life.     He  wrote  the  2d  part  of  the  **  School  he  remained  nearly  a  year.    On  his  return  in 

and  Schoolmaster,"  of  which  the  1st  part  was  the  winter  of  1888~'4  he  began  that  career  as  a 

written  by  Bbhop  Potter   of  Pennsylvania,  lecturer,  in  which  he  has  since  gained  so  much 

and  whidi  was  distributed  by  private  munifi-  distinction,  with  a  discourse  before  the  Boston 

oenoe  among  the  school  districts  of  Maasachu-  mechanics'  institute,  on  the  somewhat  unprom- 

setts  and  New  York;  and  is  the  author  of  a  ising  subject  of  **  Water."    Three,  others  fol- 

munber  of  lectures  on  education,  and  of  articles  lowed,  two  on  Italy,  descriptive  of  his  recent  tour 

contributed  to  tlie  periodical  press.  He  was  for  in  that  country,  and  the  last  on  the  "  Relation 

many  years  president  of  tiie  Boston  society  of  of  Man  to  the  Globe."    In  1834  he  delivered 

natoral  history,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  in  Boston  a  series  of  biographical  lectures  on 

Everett  chairman  of  the  commissioners  for  tiie  Michel  Angelo,   Milton,  Luther,   George  Fox, 

Boological  and  botanical  survey  of  Mossachu-  andEdmundBurke,  the  firat  two  of  which  were 

setts,  in  which  capacity  he  published  a  "Report  afterward  published  in  the  ^  North  American 

of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  growing  naturally  in  Review."    In  this  year  also  he  read  at  Cam- 

the  Forests  of  Ma«aohusetts"  (Boston,  1846).  bridge  a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  socl- 

EMERSOK,  Ralph  Waloo,  an  American  poet  ety.    In  1885  he  fixed  hb  residence  at  Concord, 

and  eaaayial,  bom  in  Boston,  May  25, 1808.  He  Mass.,  where  he  has  since  lived.    In  Sept  1885, 

b  the  son  of  tlie  Rev.  William  Emerson,  pas-  he  married  Lidian  Jackson,  daughter  of  Charles 

tor  of  the  1st  church  in  that  city;  in  his  8th  Jackson  o^  Plymouth.    During  the  winter  he 

jtar^  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  delivered  in  j^ton  a  course  of  10  lectures  on 

one  cyf  the  public  grammar  schools,  and  was  English  literature.     These  were  followed,  in 

soon  qualified  to  enter  the  Latin  school.    Here  1836,  by  12  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history ; 

his  fint  attempts  in  literary  oomposition  were  in  1887,  by  10  lectures  on  human  culture ;  in 

made,  consisting  not  merely  of  the  ordinary  1888,  by  10  lectures  on  human  life ;  in  1889,  by 

exercises  by  which  boys  are  drearily  inducted  10  lectures  on  the  present  age;  in  1841,  by  T 

into  the  mysteries  of  rhetoric,  but  of  original  lectures  on  the  times ;  and  since  that  period  he 

poems  recited  at  exhibitions  of  the  school.    In  has  delivered  in  Boston  5  or  8  courses  of  lee- 

1817  be  entered  Harvard  college,  and  was  grad-  tores,  which  are  still  among  his  unpublislied 

oatod  in  August,  1821.    He  does  not  appear  writings.    Of  his  printed  works,  a  small  volume 

to  hairc  held  a  high  rank  in  his  class,  though  entitled  ^  Nature'^  (published  in  1886),  an  ora- 

the  records  show  that  he  twice  received  a  Bow-  tion  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  with  the 

doin  prize  for  dtasertations,  and  once  a  Boylston  general  tiUe  of  the  ^  American  Scholar*'  ( 1887)|  ' 

frize  for  declamation.    He  was  also  the  poet  of  on  address  to  the  senior  class  of  the  Cambridge 

Ilia  daasoa**  class  day."    While  at  theuniver*  divinity  school  (1888),  and  the  '*  Method  of 
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Katore"  (1841),  contained  the  most  promi-  employed  for  the  detection  of  pretence  and  im- 
nent  pecnliarities  of  his  scheme  of  idealism,  postures,    Mr,  Emerson's  practical  nnderatand- 
and  hy  their  freshness  and  depth  of  thought  mg  is  sometimes  underrated  from  the  fact  that 
and  compact  heauty  of  expression,  allured  many  he  never  groups  his  thoughts  by  the  methodi 
readers  into  disciples.    In  1840  the  scliool  of  of  logic.    He  nves  few  reaaonSf  even  when  he 
Kew  England  transcendentolists  was  sufficiently  is  most  reasonable.    He  does  not  prove,  but  an- 
large  to  demand  an  organ ;  and  a  quarterlv  nounces,  aiming  directly  at  the  inteUigenoe  of 
periodical,  called  the  *'Dial,"  was  started,  with  his  readers,  without  striving  to  extract  a  rdoo 
Miss  Margaret   Fuller  as  editor,  assisted  by  tant  assent  by  force  of  argument    Ina^ht,  not 
A.  B.  Alcott,  WiUiam  H.  Ghanning,  Mr.  Em-  reasoning,  is  his  process.    The  bent  of  his  mind 
erson,  Theodore  Parker,  George  Ripley,  and  is  to  ideid  laws,  which  are  perceived  by  the  iih 
others.     It  was  published  for  4  years,  and  tuitive  facul^,  and  are  beyond  the  provlDoe  of 
during  the  last  2  years  of  its  existence  it  dialectics.    Equally  conspicuous  is  his  tendency 
was  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Emerson.    In  to  embody  ideas  in  the  forms  of  imagination. 
1841  the  first  series  of  his  "  Essays''  was  pub-  Ko  spiritual  abstraction  is  so  evanescent  but  he 
lished.  The  author  might  proudly  say  of  these,  thus  transforms  it  into  a  concrete  reality.   He 
as  Bacon  said  of  his  own,  "  that  their  mat-  seldom  indulges  in  the  expression  of  sentiment, 
ter  could  not  be  found  in  books."  It  is  probable  and  in  his  nature  emotion  seems  to  be  less  the 
that  they  would  have  been  at  once  widely  wel-  product  of  the  heart  than  of  the  brain.   Mr.' 
oomed  as  a  positive  addition  to  literatui^  had  Emerson's  style  is  in  the  nicest  harmony  with 
it  not  been  for  some  startling  paradoxes  and  an-  the  character  of  his  thought    It  is  condensed 
dacious  statements,  which,  wnile  they  were  in  almost  to  abruptness.    Occasionallv  he  i»u^ 
direct  conflict  with  the  theological  beliefs  of  the  chases  compression  at  the  expense  of  dearneBi) 
people,  were  supported  neither  by  £Etcts  nor  ar-  and  his  merits  as  a  writer  consist  rather  in  the 
guments,  but  rested  on  the  simple  testimox^  of  choice  of  wonds  than  in  the  connection  of  sen* 
the  author's  individual  consciousness.    In  1844  tences,  though  his  diction  is  vitalized  by  the 
a  second  series  of  essays  was  published,  evinc-  presence  of  a  powerful  creative  element    Bis 
ing,  as  compared  with  the  first,  equal  brevity  thought  dictates  his  word,  stamps  it  with  iti 
and  beauty  of  expression.    In  1846  ne  collected  own  peculiar  quality,  and  converts  it  from  a 
and  published  his  poems.    The  next  year  he  fleeting  sound  Into  a  solid  fact    The  nuguiar 
visited  England  tor  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  an  beauty  and  intense  life  and  significance  of  his 
engagement  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  before  language  demonstrate  that  he  has  not  only 
a  union  of  mechanics'  institutes  and  other  soci-  something  to  say,  but  knows  exactly  how  to  say 
eties.    In  1849  he  collected  in  one  volume  his  it    Fluency,  however,  is  ont  of  the  question  in 
**  Nature"  and  9  lectures  and  college  addresses,  a  style  which  combines  such  austere  econoiny 
which  had  been  previously  issued  in  pamphlet  of  wcords  with  the  determination  to  load  every 
form,  or  printed  in  the  "Dial."   In  1850,  "  Bep-  word  with  vital  meaning.    But  the  great  cha^ 
resentative  Men,"  a  series  of  masterly  mental  acteristic  of  Mr.  Emerson's  intellect  is  the  per- 
portraits,  with  some  of  the  features  overcharged,  ception  and  sentiment  of  beauty.    8o  strong  is 
was  published.    To  the  "  Memoirs  of  Margaret  this^  that  he  accepts  nothing  in  life  that  is  mo^ 
Fuller  Ossoli,"  which  appeared  in  1852,  he  con-  bid,  uncomely,  haggard,  or  ghastly.    The  fact 
tributed  some  admirable  interpretative  criticbm.  that  an  opinion  depresses,  instead  of  invigorst* 
In  1856  he  published  "English  Traits,"  a  work  ing,  is  with  him  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  r^eo- 
in  which  he  seizes  and  emphasizes  the  charac-  tion.  His  observation,  his  wit,  his  reason,  his  im- 
teristics  of  the  English  mind  and  people.    Mr.  agination,.his  styles  &li  obey  the  controlling  sense 
Emerson  has  also  delivered  manv  unpublished  of  beauty,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  hie  nature, 
addresses  on  slavery,  woman's  rights,  and  other  and  instinctively  avoid  the  ngly  and  the  base, 
topics  of  public  interest;  and  he  has  been  one  Those  portions  of  Mr.  Emersoira  writings  which 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  lecturers  who  relate-  to.  philosophy  and  religion  may  be  con- 
address  the  lyceums  of  the  countir.— As.  a  sidered  as  fragmentary  contributiona  to  the 
writer,  Mr.  Emerson  is  distinguished  ior  a  sin-  '^PhUosophr  of  the  Infinite.''     He  has  no  qrs- 
gular  union  of  poetic  imagination  with  practi-  tem,  and  indeed  system  in  his  mind  is  aasodated 
cal  acuteness.    His  vision  takes  a  wide-  sweep  with  diarlatanism.    His  largest  fleneralizataon 
in  the  realms  of  the  ideal;  but  is  no  less  firm  is  '^-Existence."    On  this  inscrutable  theme,  bis 
and  penetrating  in  the  sphere  of  £icts.    His  ob-  conceptions  vary  with  his  moods  and  experience. 
8er%'ations  on  society,  on  manners,  on  character^  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  man  who  parts  with 
on  institutions,  are  stamped  with  vara- sagacity,  his  personality  in  being  united  to  God;  some* 
indicating  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  homely  times  it  seems  to  be  6(x[  who  is  Unpersonal,  and 
phases  of  life,  which  are  seldom  viewed  in  their  who  comes  to  personality  only  In  maa;  and  the 
poetical  relations.    One  side  of  his  wisdom  is  real  obscurity  or  vacillation  of  1^  met^hysical 
worldly  wisdom.    The  brilliant  transcendental^  ideas  is  increased  by  thCf  vivid  and  positive  con- 
ist  is  evidently  a  roan  not  easy  to  bo-  deceived  Crete  forms  in  which  they  ace    sncoessively 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  ordinary  course  ot  clothed.    GeneraOy,  the  divine  Being  is  felt  or 
human  afifairs.    His  common  sense  shrewdness  conceived  as  a  life-imparting  inflaenoedivinisng 
is  vivified  by  a  pervasive  wit.    With  him,  how-  nature  and  man,  and  as  identical  with  both.  Ho 
ever,  wit  is  not  an  end,  but  a  meanS|  and  usually  adores  the  Spunt  of  God  lather  than  Qod^  the 
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i^rs  of  the  80X1  rather  than  the  son,  and  does  of  the  heavier  maaaea  are  neoeaaarily  left  be- 
not  q)pear  to  give  aufSoient  promineDoe  to  the  hind.    Some  of  the  blooka,  however,  yield  to 
obTiooB  piineiple  that  the  individuality  of  the  the  hammers  after  being  exposed  for  some  honra 
DiTine  Nature,  being  an  iofioite  indtvidaality,  to  the  action  of  fire.    The  oolor  of  the  powder 
may  indode  infinite  expanaivenesa  and  infinite  variea  from  dark  gray  to  black ;  bat  its  shade 
Tariety  of  working  in  innniteaelf-conadonanesa;  haa  no  relation  to  its  hardnessi  and  is  oons^ 
aodthat  the  appearance  of  impersonality  oomea  qnently  no  index  of  the  valne  of  the  article, 
from  the  conception  of  personality  under  finite  The  relative  degreea  of  hardness  of  different 
human  limitationa  aamplea  were  determined  by  Dr.  Smith  by  col- 
EMEBTy  a  niin«ral  anbatance  usually  deacrib-  lectmg  the  powder  just  coarse  enough  to  paaa 
ad  as  a  variety  of  corundum,  but  really  a  me-  through  a  aieve  of  400  holea  to  the  inch,  and 
ebanical  mixture  of  thia  mineral  with  oxide  of  with  weighed  samplea  of  this  rubbing  little  test 
iron?  so  intimately  associated  that  the  smallest  plates  of  glass  till  they  ceased  to  be  farther  re« 
fragment  comm<»]y  exhibits  the  two  together,  duced.     The  rubber  was  the  smooth  bottom 
In  6ome  instances,  when  aeparated  into  different  aurface  of  an  agate  mortar.    The  losa  in  weight 
portions  by  washing  with  oil,  fine  crystals  of  experienced  by  the  glass  plates  gave  the  relative 
oorandnm  have  been  detected  by  the  micro-  values  of  the  samplea  of  emexy.    On  this  ^an 
scope.    Its  extreme  hardneas,  derived  from  the  Dr.  Smith  prepared  a  table  exhibiting  the  differ- 
oorundum,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  ob-  ent  degrees  of  hardness ;  and  making  use  of 
tained  in  large  quantities,  have  led  to  its  exten-  sapphire  of  Oeylon  as  the  atandard  of  compaii- 
rive  uae  in  Uie  arts,  for  grinding  and  polishing  son,  the  hardness  of  which  he  called  100,  and 
hard  atonea,  metals,  and  glaaa.    The  jocalitiea  the  effective  wei^  of  which  upon  glass  waa  equal 
from  which  it  ia  obtained  In  the  Grecian  archi-  to  aboat  }  of  ita  own  weight,  that  of  the  beat 
peli^  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  and  Ephe-  emery  waa  about  ^  of  its  weight.    This  table, 
BOS  in  Asia  Minor,  were  probably  some  of  them  to  which  were  appended  the  results  of  the 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  aa  analyaea  of  many  samplea  of  the  mineral  made 
the  use  of  a  anbatance  of  thia  nature  aeems  to  by  Dr.  Smith,  waa  published  in  the  elaborate 
have  been  required  by  the  lapidariea  of  Magne-  articlea  he  famiahed  to  the  **  American  Journal 
aia,  ibhesna,  Tralles,  and  Tyre.    In  later  times  of  Science,"  2d  series,  vols.  x.  and  xL    The 
the  isuDd  of  Kaxos  in  tiie  archipelaapo  has  far-  hardness  ca  the  sapphire  as  rated  upon  the 
nisbed  all  ^e  supplies  of  commerce,  Uie  mineral  mineralogical  acale  la  9,  next  to  the  diamond, 
being  ahipped  from  the  port  of  Smyrna,  and  which  ia  10.    That  of  emery  is  not  neceasarily 
known  by  the  name  of  Smyrna  emery.    From  indicated  by  the  proportion  of  alumina,  for  a 
1835  to  1846  the  trade  in  emery  waa  a  mo-  part  of  thia  may  be  m  combination  with  the 
nopoly  granted  by  the  Greek  government  to  an  ailica.    It  aeema  to  vary  with  the  water  preaent, 
fidglish  merchant,  who  so  rqip^ated  the  sup-  those  samples  containing  the  least  water  being 
ply  aa  to  raise  the  price  from  its  former  rate  of  the  hardest. — In  1856  the  annual  production  of 
140  a  ton  to  about  $140.    This  monopoly  was  emery  waa  2,000  tona  of  l^axos  stone  and  1,600 
broken  up  and  the  whole  trade  changea  in  con-  tons  of  Turkish.    The  whole  business  waa  con- 
aeqoeace  of  the  dlacoveriea  of  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  oentrated  in  the  handa  of  Mr.  Abbott,  who  held 
South  of  the  United  Statea,  who  in  the  courae  the  contract  with  the  Greek  government  ex- 
of  his  explorations  in  the  service  of  the  Porte  tending  for  10  years,  and  had  purchased  the 
disoovcHred  in  1847  a  number  of  localitiea  of  Turkish  firman  unlimited  in  time  for  the  annual 
the  mineral  belonging  both  to  the  Turkish  and  payment  of  $55,000.     An  arrangement  waa 
Gre^  govemmenta.    By  an  arrangement  with  entered  into  with  the  hoaae  of  Messrs.  John 
the  fi^rmery  operations  were  commenced  in  the  Taylor  and  sons  of  England  to  employ  a  capital 
same  year  at  some  of  the  localities  and  after-  of  £120,000  in  this  business,  ana  supply  the 
ward  extended  to  others,  so  that  the  price  has  emery  either  in  the  stone  or  powder  to  ul  parts 
ance  been  reduced  to  $50  per  ton.    At  the  of  the  world,  with  the  guarantee  of  ita  being 
mountain  of  Gumuch-dagh,  12  m.  £.  of  the  ruina  fk«e  firom  adulterationa,  auch  aa  had  previously 
of  SpbesiM,  Dr.  Smith  found  the  emery  upon  impaired  its  qualities  and  reduced  its  value. 
the  sommit  scattered  about  in  loose  pieces  of  all  The  principal  consumption  of  the  article  is  in 
aixea,  np  to  maaaea  of  aeveral  tona  weight    The  poliahing  plate  glaaa,  and  the  increase  of  thia 
lock  to  which  it  belonged  waa  a  bluish  meta-  business  causes  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
morphic  marble,  reposing  upon  mica  slate  and  for  emery.    The  discovery  of  new  localities  ia  a 
gnesaa.    In  thia  n>ck  the  mineral  waa  found  in  matter  of  great  importance,  the  few  that  are 
mdnlee,  and  in  amorphoua  maases,  aome  of  known  in  other  parte  of  the  world  fbmiahing  no 
^hidft  were  aeveral  y  araa  in  length  and  breadth,  aupply  capable  of  competing  with  that  brought 
akd  of  the  weight  of  80  to  40  tons.    The  struo-  from  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  said  to 
^  of  thia  rode  ia  compact  and  tolerably  regu-  be  found  near  Petschkau  in  Bohemia,  near  Ekate- 
W,  bnt  the  anrfiM^e  presents  a  granular  appear-  rinburg  in  the  Ural,  near  Miask  in  the  Ilmen 
^ee.     Unless  traversed  bv  fissures,  the  rock  ia  mountaina,  and  in  Frederic  valley,  Auatralia.— 
■vfcm  with  great  difficulty,  and  attempts  to  Emery  is  prepared  for  use  by  crushing  the  stone 
^riH  it  are  made  in  v«h  from  its  wear  upon  the  under  stampa,  and  aorting  the  powder  mto  differ- 
Ma.    Aa  the  transportation  from  the  qiuirries  ent  sizes  by  appropriate  sieves.    For  the  most 
*  00^  on  tbe  badka  of  camela  or  horaea,  many  delicate  uses  m  optidana,  dec.,  it  ia  aeparated  in 
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a  small  way  by  a  Bystem  of  wasbingOTer  oalled  Ooant  Btnnford  as  the  minister  of  BaTtris, 
by  ohemistfl  elutriation.  After  being  groand,  the  he  having  been  bom  a  snbjeot  of  the  British 
powder  18  thrown  into  water,  or  water  containing  crown.  Formerly  the  principle  that  no  snb- 
gumarabio,orit  maybeoil,andallowedto6nb-  Jeot  oonld  ever  oease  to  owe  allegiance  to 
side  for  a  certain  number  of  seconds  or  minutes,  his  government  prevailed  in  Enrope,  and  the 
The  process  being  systematically  conducted,  the  statnte  books  of  England  sUU  contain  laws  for- 
powder  is  sorted  into  many  sizes,  and  named  ao-  biddinff  the  emigration  of  several  classes  of  arti- 
cording  to  the  time  the  fluid  was  allowed  to  sans;  out  they  have  become  obsolete.  The 
stand  before  the  substance  in  suspension  waa  general  rule  in  European  countries  is  now  to 
collected,  as  emery  of  10  seconds,  of  80  seconds^  aUow  emigration,  provided  the  emigrant  has 
2  minutes,  80,  60,  80  minutes,  &c.  Emery  is  fhlfilled  aS  his  obligations  toward  his  native 
applied  to  paper,  thin  cloth,  and  sli|>8  of  wood,  state;  vet  the  question  is  still  surrounded  with 
by  dusting  the  powder  upon  these  articles,  which  many  mfllculties.  The  United  States,  by  adept- 
are  first  coated  with  thin  glue.  They  are  then  ing  foreigners  as  citueens  without  requiring  a 
ready  for  sale  or  for  use  under  the  name  of  emery  certificate  of  their  dismissal  from  their  original 
paper,  cloth,  or  sticks.  Mixed  with  paper  pulp  citijEenship,  have  impIiciUy  proclaimed  the  nat* 
and  fine  glass  and  rolled  into  sheets,  it  forms  the  ural  right  of  expatriation,  that  is  to  say,  the 
patent  razor-strop  paper ;  and  by  a  variety  of  right  of  every  man  to  choose  a  government  un* 
other  methodsit  is  preptfed  for  its  most  oonven*  der  which  he  intends  to  live.  To  this  extent 
lent  application  to  its  numerous  uses  of  grind-  the  right  has  not  been  acknowledged  by  any 
ing  and  polishing.  European  state  except  Great  Britain,  and  bv  the 

EMETICS,  medicines  used  to  produce  vomit-  latter  only  practically,  not  legally.    Oases  have 

ing.    They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  frequently  arisen  in  which  naturalized  citizens 

specific  and  irritant.    The  first  class  require  for  of  the  United  States,  even  those  who  came  hers 

their  operation  that  they  be  taken  into  the  cir-  as  minors  by  the  will  of  their  parents,  have 

oulation,  and  they  produce  their  specific  eflTects  been  compelled,  on  travelling  through  the  ooan- 

whether  they  are  absorbed  from  the  stomach  or  try  of  their  birth,  to  do  military  duty,  or  have 

injected  directly  into  the  blood.    When  taken  been  punished  for  having  failed  to  do  so.    The 

internally  their  action  does  not  commonly  com-  policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 

mence  until  after  20  or  80  minutes ;  then  nausea,  in  regard  to  such  cases  has  been  as  unsettled  as 

chilliness,  and  a  feeling  of  weakness  are  pro-  that  of  Great  Britain.    Wliile,  in  186S,  Mr. 

duced,  while  the  pnkie  is  slow  and  soft;  and  as  Marcy,  then  secretary  of  state,  in  his  famoiu 

vomiting  is  induced,  these  give  way  to  a  flushed  Eoszta  letter,  demonstrated  the  right  and  dnty 

countenance,  a  warm  skin,  and  a  full  pulse.    Ir-  of  the  United  States  to  protect  even  *^  inchoate 

ritant  emetics,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  copper,  mus-  citizens*'  a^idnst  exactiona  arising  from  their 

tard,  dec,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  vomiting  former  political  relations,  in  1868  the  repre* 

by  their  direct  effect  upon  the  lining  membrane  sentative  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin  was  not 

of  the  stomach.    Their  action  is  immediate  and  sustuned  by  his  government  in  protestingagainst 

nnpreceded  by  any  nausea  or  other  precursory  the  forcible  enrollment  of  naturalized  .^erican 

symptoms.    They  are  used  chiefly  in  cases  of  citizens  in  the  Prussian  amy.    It  was  held 

narcotic  poisoning,  and  in  cases  of  accumnlation  then,  that  when  a  foreigner  became  naturalized 

in  the  bronchial  tubes,  where  from  the  feebleness  in  the  United  States  without  having  obUdned 

of  the  patient  it  is  desirable  to  shun  the  depres-  permission  to  do  so  from  his  former  government, 

sion  preceding  the  action  of  ordinary  emetics,  he  was  entitled  to  tiie  protection  of  the  Ame^ 

while  full  and  prompt  vomiting  is  required.  ican  government  oi^y  within  the  territory  of 

EMIGRATION,  the  act  of  leaving  the  conn-  the  United  States,  and,  when  returning  to  bis 

try  or  place  where  one  has  pre viouSy  resided,  native  country  under  cover  of  an  .^aerican 

in  order  to  reside  elsewhere.    In  all  European  passport,  did  so  at   his  own    risk.     A  dis- 

countries,  Great  Britain  excepted,  a  formal  re-  tinct  legal  definition  .of  the  bearing  of  the 

linquishment  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi-  act  •of  naturalization  upon  the  rights  of  the 

zenship  bv  the  emigrant  and  the  government  naturalized  citizen  in  regard  to    hia  former  , 

respectively  is  required  in  order  to  render  eml-  government  has   never  been  attempted. — In  i 

pation  legal.  If  no  '^  certificate  of  expatriation^'  some  cases  governments  have  been  glad  to  lose ' 

IS  obtained  by  the  emigrant,  his  former  govern-  a  portion  of  their  population,  espectaUT  where 

ment  retains  its  claims  on  him,  whether  he  the  Malthusian  theory  of  over-population  pre- 

becomes  a  naturalized  citizen  of  another  ooun-  vails.    Thus,  BriUsh  economiata  oongratnlatedi 

try  or  not     But  even  those  emisrants  who  their  countiy  npon  the  great  migration  fh>m 

have  been  legally  dismissed  fbom  the  country  Ireland  to  America  about  the  mradle  of  thia 

of  their  birth  are,  in  many  European  states,  re-  century.    Their  theory  was  that  by  thus  thin-* 

garded  as  remaining  under  certain  moral  obliga-  ning  out  the  population,  the  meana  of  subsist-* 

tions  toward  their  former  government.    They  ence  for  those  remaining  must  neoeaaarily  b« 

may  be  treated  as  tniitors  if  they  carry  arms  increased.    Possibly  the  peculiar  political  iostvi 

against  their  native  state;  it  is  also  customary  tutions  of  a  count^  may  anthoriiEe  anoh  a  b 

not  to  receive  them  as  representatives  of  the  lief,  but  general  experience  tenda  to  prove  th 

foreign  country  to  whfch  they  may  emigrate,  an  absolute  over*population  is  oat  or  the  qn< 

Thus  the  English  government  xeftised  io  receive  tion  even  in  the  moat  densely  sotllad  Europe 
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oonntries.    A  relative  OTer-popnlation,  caused  oomadio  tribes.    Of  aacli  corporate  emigratioii 
by  partial  and  insufficient  development  of  nata-  patriarchal  history  records  some  examples,  as 
rtl  nsoarce&  exists  in  the  moet  thinlj  settled  those  of  Lot,  Abraham,  and  Jacob.    With  the 
eoontriea.    Indeed,  the  lower  the  state  of  civil-  progress  of  agricoltore  and  the  growth  of  more 
izatioD  the  more  freqnent  is  a  relative  over-pop-  definite  political  relations,  trade,  and  commerce, 
nlation.    This  is  proved  by  the  example  of  the  began  the  emi^tion  of  ^gle  bodies  oi  ad- 
American  Indians,  a  few  thoosands  of  whom  ventorers  to  distant  eoontriea.     In  this  way 
may  starve  for  want  of  food  on  a  territory  large  Phceniciansi  led  by  Oadmoa,  and  Egyptians,  led 
enoo^  for  a  Earopean  kingdom.    The  limit  of  by  Danans  and  Cecrops,  emigrated  to  Greece,  the 
absolate  over-popmation,  that  is,  of  the  insnffi-  Heradids  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor,  the  Tyr- 
cieney  of  the  natural  resources  to  subsist  a  peo-  rhenians  to  Italy.  Unlike  theee,  the  exodus  of  the 
pie,  may  have  been  reached  in  some  provinces  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  was  a  corporate 
of  China,  but  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out  by  emigration  of  a  people,  on  account  of  religious 
setosl  experience  in  Europe.    It  is  a  significant  and  political  oppression,  for  which  modem  his- 
fact  that  the  emigration  from  some  European  tory  furnishes  parallels  in  the  Mormon  emigra- 
oonntries,  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia  for  tion  to  Utah  and  the  emigration  of  the  Boers 
instance,  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  population ;.  that  in  southern  Africa.    During  tiie  historical  times 
is  to  tay,  the  largest  number  emigrate  from  the  of  ancient  Greece  emigration  generally  assumed 
most  thinly  settled  agricultural  districta,  these  the  character  of  colonization.   Many  nourishing 
having,  relatively,  a  larger  over-population  than  and  powerful  colonies  were  thus  sent  forth  along 
those  in  which  agricultural  and  manu&cturing  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas 
pursuits  are  combined.    The  monarchical  gov-  by  Greece,  the  relative  position  of  which  in 
emments  of  Europe  have  ftt>m  time  to  time  en-  ancient  history  is  similar  in  that  respect  to 
deavored  to  diminish  emigration  by  oppressive  that  of  the  Germanic  (Anglo-Saxon)  nations 
laws,  and  by  levying  heavy  taxes  upon  emi-  as  contrasted  to  that  of  the  Aoman  race.    The 
grants ;  but  of  late  they  have  begun  to  perceive  colonies  of  ancient  Home  for  the  most  part 
that  such  measures  fail  entirely  to  proauoe  the  were  rather  outposts  of  an  army  and  combma- 
desired  result,  and  have  therefore  confined  their  tions  of  fortune  hunters  than  settiements  of 
dforts  to  the  regulation  and  protection  of  emi-  men  intending  to  found  permanent  residences, 
gration.     Aasoinations  have  been  formed  in  The  great  migration  of  the  Gkrnunic  nations 
many  European  states  for  this  special  purpose,  having  destroyed  the  Roman  empire,  the  move- 
In  the  United  States  there  are  likewise  a  num-  ments  of  European  society  were  for  centuries 
her  of  similar  associations  devoting  themselves  not  unlike  the  whirlpool  caused  by  the  sinking 
to  the  assistance  of  immigrants.    The  United  of  a  large  vessel.    Nations  and  races  were  tossed 
States  government  has  passed  laws  for  the  reg-  hither  and  thither,  and  only  a  few  out-of-the- 
nlatioD  of  emigrant  ships  (March  2, 1819 ;  Feb.  way  nooks  and  corners  of  Europe  remuned  un- 
28i  1847;  May  17, 1848;  March  8,  1849,  &c.).  disturbed.    Charlemagne  changed  the  direction 
The  state  of  NewTork  hsa  established  a  board  of  of  German  emigration  from  the  south  to  the  east 
ootnmiadoners  which  requires  a  tax  of  $2  from  and  north.    While  from  that  time  the  move- 
erery  immigrant,  and  appties  the  proceeds  of  this  ments  of  German  nations  toward  Italy  assumed 
taxation  to  the  support  of  the  needy  and  desti-  the  character  of  mere  militarv  conquests,  their 
tnte  among  them.    A  depot  for  all  immigrants  emigration  conquered  nearly  the  whole  country 
arriviDg  at  New  York,  designed  to  protect  them  between  the  Elbe  and  Vistula  rivers  from  the 
against  frand  and  violence,  was  opened  In  1865.  Slavic  race.  A  counter  current  from  Asia,  which 
Siznilar  measures  have  been  adopted  or  pro-  set  in  at  various  periods  of  the  middle  ages,  con- 
posed  in  the  states  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  sisting  of  Magyars  and  Tartars,  was  successfully 
Michigan,  the  latter  of  which  in  1859  appointed  resisted,  and  the  tide  was  even  turned  upon 
agents  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  portion  of  Asia  by  the  crusades ;  but  at  a  later  period  an- 
tlie  emigration  from  Europe  to  the  state  of  other  Asiatio  race,  the  Osmanli  (Turks),  suo- 
Mfcfalgpan.  In  1858  the  German  diet  proposed  oer-  ceeded  in  displacing  the  most  decayed  of  uhris- 
tsio  roles  for  the  restriction  of  emigration  from  tian  nations  m  south-eastern  Europe,  while  al- 
O^nnany  to  America,  but  their  adoption  was  most  simultaneously  still  another  Asiatic  race 
retarded  by  the  war  beginning  in  Apnl,  1859. —  (the  Arabs)  was  expeUed  from  the  south- west- 
The  bistory  of  emigration  in  the  broadest  mean-  em  peninsula  (Spain),  to  which  they  had  emi- 
ing  of  the  word  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  man-  grated  8  centuries  before. — ^Individual  emigra- 
klod.     Of  the  earliest  migrations  by  which  the  tion,  as  distinguished  frt)m  the  movements  of 
fandamental  features  of  European  history  have  whole  nations,  commenced  on  a  large  scale  af- 
been  defined,  no  records  remain,  but  numer-  ter  the  discovery  of  America.    During  the  16th 
ona  traces  of  them  are  found  by  the  arohssol-  century  the  nations  in  which  the  Roman  element 
ogist,  ethnologist,  and  linguist    In  the  earliest  predominated,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  sent 
stages  of  eivilixed  life,  when  hunting  was  man^s  forth  a  great  number  of  emigrants,  most  of 
onljr  means  of  subsistence,  his  wild  roamings  them  mere  adventurers  who  did  not  intend  to 
oTer  large  territories  could  scarcely  be  callM  stay  longer  than  might  be  necessary  to  become 
enugration,  since  there  were  no  settied  habita-  rich.    The  first  attempts  by  the  English  to  or- 
tioas  to  leave  or  to  go  to.    Emigration  proper  ganize  emigration  to  America  likewise  origi- 
conmienced  when  herdsmen  congregated  into  nated  in  adventurous  designs.    In  such  attempts 
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800  men  and  £40,000  were  lost  from  1586  to 
1590.  In  1606  over  2,000  emigrants  were  sent 
from  England  to  North  America  to  seek  for 

fold,  but  thej  perished  miserably,  and  in  1609 
nt  60  of  them  remained.  The  Haklnyt  com- 
pany for  the  colonization  of  Yix^ia  lost  9,000 
men  and  £100,000.  At  last  religions  contests 
laid  a  firm  foundation  for  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  Nortlk  American  continent.  The 
emigration  of  the  Puritans  and  their  saccessftd 
establishment  in  New  En^^and  serred  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  those  who  in  Europe  were  oppress- 
ed for  the  sake  of  their  religion.  Beside,  the 
ground  having  been  broken  for  tiie  settlement 
of  what  are  now  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union,  the  fertili^  of  their  soil,  their  genial 
dimate,  and  withal  the  stUl  lingerinff  hope  of 
Audden  enrichment  by  discoveries  of  precious 
metids,  attracted  large  numbers  of  colonists.  A 
strong  tide  of  emigration  from  Grermany  set  in 
towara  Pennsylvania  near  the  end  of  the  17th 
and  during  the  18th  century ;  the  Dutch  colo- 
nized New  York ;  the  Swedes  Delaware ;  Oan- 
ada  and  Louinana  were  settled  by  French  ad- 
Tenturers.  Btill  the  current  of  emigration  to 
America  during  the  170  years  of  the  colonial 
history  was  slow  and  tedious  when  compared 
with  that  which  commenced  after  the  war  of 
independence,  and  especially  when  the  success 
of  America^Ri^tntions  had  been  tested  by  the 
experience  of  one  generation.  Statistical  tables 
of  the  number  of  alien  immigrants  were  not 
kept  until,  in  compliance  with  an  act  of  congress 
of  March  2, 1819,  collectors  of  the  customs  be- 
gan to  report  quarteriy  to  the  secretary  of  state 
the  number,  sex,  age,  ^,  of  passengers  arriving 
by  sea.  There  are,  however,  reasons  to  doubt 
the  aoouraoy  of  the  reports  made  within  the 
first  10  or  15  years  succeeding  the  passage  of 
the  act  Mr.  F.  Eapp  attempts  to  prove  from 
the  records  of  several  settlements,  established 
between  1820  and  1880,  tiiat  the  number  of  im- 
migrants  who  arrived  during  that  time  was 
larger  than  Uiat  given  in  the  official  reports. 
The  immigration  from  1784  to  1794  is  stated  by 
Hr.  Samuel  Blodget  (1806)  to  have  averaged 
4^000  per  annum.  During  1794^  10,000  immi- 
grants were  estimated  to  have  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  but  tins  was  an  extraordinary 
number  for  the  time.  The  yearly  average  of 
the  immigration  during  20  years,  from  1790  to 
1810,  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Adam  Seybert  to  have 
been  6,000.  During  the  10  years  from  1806  to 
1816  extensive  emigration  to  the  United  States 
was  precluded  by  the  unfriendly  reUtions  at  that 
time  existing  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States;  but  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  peace  it  began  agahi.  During  the  year  1817 
over  20,000  immigrants  arriv^.  No  trust- 
wortliy  data  exist  on  the  inmiigration  of  the  21 
months  firom  Jan.  1,  1818,  to  Sept  80, 1819. 
From  the  latter  date  to  1855,  the  number  of 
alien  passengers,  and  from  1856  to  1858  the  total 
number  of  passengers  (natives  of  the  United 
States  included)  arriving  by  seBi  are  oflldally 
Imported  as  follows: 


Year  ending 

Beptao,  fno 

»  1891 

•  18» 

«  1898 

»  1894 

••  188& 

•  1896 

•  1897 

•  1888 

"  1899 

«  1880 

"  1881 

••  1889 

Fifteen  months  ending 

Deo.  St.  1888 

Tear  ending 

Dee.  81,1884 

-       1885 

«       1888 

•«       1887 

•  1888 

•«       1889 

•  1840 

•*       1841 

•  1843 

Vtnt  8  qurten  of  IBtt. . . 
Tear  ending 

Sept  80^1844 

••      1845 

•*      1846 

«      1847 

••      1848 

••      1848 

«      1850 

Fifteen  months  ending 

DeeL81,1851 

Tear  ending 
Dee.  8L 1858 

•  1808 

«       1854 

•  1855 

"       1856 

«       1857 

••       1858 


<871 

<651 

8,816 

8^ 

4«706 

6.917 

T,709 

11,808 

17361 

11,808 

6,489 

14,909 

SMM 

46^87 

88,796 
98,196 
47,865 
48.887 
98,474 
4a,989 
68,888 
48,069 
•1,977 
80.069 

44^1 
65,016 
87,7n 
186,066 
188.906 
177,989 
106,881 

900^171 

919.469 
907,968 
956^in 
115^07 
185,808 
169;H» 
89,64S 


8«tMt 


1,686 

1,018 

848 

M98 
9.909 
8,078 

M60 

10.060 
6,119 
8,186 
7,794 

18^ 

19.606 

98,610 
17,017 
97,058 
97,658 
18,685 
9M95 
81,189 
89,081 
41,907 
88,494 

84,184 
48,1U 
60^749 
•7,917 
99,149 
119,880 
119,685 

188,094 

187,696 

160,615 

171/66 

85,667 

89,188 

109,090 

64,704 


1,191 
9340 
9^89 
1.90S 
1,818 
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57 

vm 

61 

6,106 

18.748 


100 

4,099 
IM 


9,850 

1,765 

19 

51 
176 
881 

8 


13*1 
887 


9,197 

7,919 
1Q.1» 

18371 

fum 

9SJNI 

9i,OI 

u,m 

65^ 

69,885 

4S374 
74,911 

njM 

88.914 

68^089 
84,084 
8O39 
10I38S 
68^ 


7S,8U 

ii43n 

154^18 
984.988 

479l9963>r 


619 
1398 

917 

1,488 
IS 

.  •  •• 
8 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

800 


197,094 
810,004 

489,40 

871,608 
888,M5 

497388 

9003n 

«M,496 

971,5U 
144,609 


The  total  number  of  alien  immigrants  who  sr^ 
rived  in  the  United  Btates  firom  Sept  80, 1819, 
to  Dec.  81, 1855,  is  4,213,624.     Of  the  passen- 

Srs  coming  by  sea  during  tiie  8  Tears  ending 
M.  1858,  deducting  therafrom  tbose  bom  in 
the  United  States,  as  also  those  who  merely^ 
passed  through  the  United  States  to  the  Brit- 
ish provinces,  ieo^  there  remain  about  550,000 
souls.    Estimating  the  number  of  immigrants 
who  arrived  from  1784  to  1819  at  150,000,  we 
obtain  a  grand  total  of  4,912,624,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  5,000,000  immigrants  into  the  United 
States  from  1784  to  Jan.  1, 1869.     Of  ihia  num- 
ber about  2,600,000  came  from  Groat  Britain 
and  Ireland;  about  1,600,000  firom  Germany 
(including  the  whole  of  Prussia  and  Austria) ; 
200,000  from  France;    100,000  trcm  British 
America;  50,000  from  Sweden  and  Korwio^; 
50,000  (?)  from  China;  40,000  from  Switser- 
land;  86,000  from  the  West  Indies;    1^,000 
from  Holland;  16,000 from  Mexico;  8,000  from 
Italy;  7,000  from  Belgium;  5,500  from  South 
America;  2,000  from  Portugal;  1,800  from  the 
Azores;  1,000  from  BnssiiL     It  will  bo  seen 
from  the  above  table  that  the  emigration  to 
the  United  States  increased  in  an  unprecedent- 
ed pro^rtion  from  1845  to  1854.      This  was 
owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  great  &m- 
ine  in  Ireland;  in  the  seotmd,  to  the  rev^ntions 
of  1848,  bv  which  great  numbers  of  those  whose 
prospeoiks  had  been  Uigfated  by  politioal  ooAvul- 
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siooa  were  iodaoed  to  remove  to  tbe  western  enugranta.    The  emigratioii  to  AnstnliA  wee 

eontinent.    The  year  1864  was  also  the  turning  formerlj  for  the  most  part  a  forced  one.    From 

point  m  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  emi-  1793  to  1888,  abont  74,000  cDnvicts  were  trans- 

cradon  trom  Ireland  and  Germany.    In  1852  ported  thither.    Since  then  the  free  emigration 

Lrdand  sent  160.000  emigrants  to  the  United  has  gradaally  increased;  in  1887,  it  was  2»664; 

Btates,  Germany  bat  146,918;  in  1868  there  ar-  1838,  6,102;  1839,7,862;  1840,  6,216;  1841, 

rived  164,000  emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  141,-  12,188 ;  1842,  6,071 ;  1848,  23,904 ;  1849,  32,- 

946  from  Germany ;  bat  in  1864  the  Irish  immi-  091 ;  1860, 16,087 ;  1861, 21,682 ;  1862, 87,424; 

gration  fell  to  about  103,000,  while  the  German  1863,  61,401 ;   1867,  61,248.     The  total  emi- 

iDereased  to  216,009,  and  in  1866  there  arrived  gration  to  Anstralia  from  1849  to  1869  will 

71,918  Grermans  (including  Prussians  and  Aus-  scarcely  fall  short  of  660,000.    The  aggregate 

triana),  and  60,000  Irishmen.    In  the  port  of  of  those  who  have  emigrated  from  the  United 

Kew  York  there  arriyed  in  1866, 66,117  German,  Kingdom  either  to  British  colonies  or  foreign 

and  43,996  Irish  immigrants;  in  1867,  86,869  countries  from  1816  to  1863,  is  given  by  Mr. 

Gennan,  and  67406  Irish ;  in  1868, 31,874  Ger-  McCulloch  at  3,793,629.     Adding  to  this  the 

mso,  and  26,097  Irish.    From  Jan.  1  to  April  7,  emigration  of  subsequent  yearsj  as  stated  by 

1S59,  there  arrived  in  the  port  of  New  York  other  authorities  (viz. :  839,624  m  1864,  nearly 

7,198  immigrants,  against  8,018  during  the  same  200,000  in  1866, 166,961  in  1866,  212,876  in 

poiod  in  1868.  The  steady  falling  off  of  the  im*  1867),  we  obtain  a  total  of  over  4,600,000  emi* 

migration  mnoe  1864  is  attributed  to  various  grants  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  a  pe* 

caoset^  prominent  among  which  are  the  strong  re-  riod  of  43  years. — ^The  emigration  from  Europe 

tetionofthe  native  American  sentiment  agamst  to  other  distant  countries  than  tibose  in  which 

the  sapposed  deluge  of  the  United  States  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  predominates,  has  always 

aliens,  and  the  financial  crises  of  1864-'7.  It  has  been  comparatively  insignificant,  in  spite  of  aU 

been  calculated  that  the  number  of  2,600,000  efforts  of  continental  governments  to  push  it  in 

foreigners  who  had  settled  in  the  United  States  that  direction.    Algeria,  in  1861,  fiill  20  years 

from  1784  to  1860  had  during  that  period  been  after  its  conquest  by  the  French,  had  an  immi- 

Bwdled  to  4,000,000  induding  their  aescendants.  grant  population  of  only  66,233.    The  emigra* 

jbraming  thia  to  be  correct,  in  1860  the  total  tion  from  France  to  Algeria  amounted  in  1866 

of  that  portion  of  the  population  of  the  United  to  8,664^  and  in  1867  only  to  7,992. — Of  the 

States  which  is  the  product  of  immigration  since  South  American  statea,  Brazil  aa  early  as  1819 

1784  would  be  near  7,000,000.     But  a  close  endeavored  to  attract  emigration  from  Grermany 

calculation  is  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  by  and  Switzerland,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 

the  fiiet  that  the  proportion  of  age  in  an  immi-  emigrants  were  treated  by  the  large  property 

gnnt  popi^U^on  is  very  different  from  that  in  holdera  frustrated  these  ^orts,  aluough  enei^ 

a  native  one,  there  being  always  among  the  getically  repeatcKi  firom  time  to  time.    Still,  a 

ibrmer  a  gruiter  number  of  marriageable  per-  few  Swiss  and  German  colonies  have,  after  hav- 

sons,  but  also  a  greater  proportion  nearer  to  ing  passed  through  the  severest  ordea^  obtained 

the  average  period  of  human  life.     Of  the  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperitv.     Among 

total  emigration  from  Europe^  the  largest  |K>r-  these  are  New  Freiburg,  Petropolia,  Leopof 

tion  is  £ientical  with  the  immigration  into  dina,  and  San  Amarros,  all  in  the  neighborhood 

the  United  States.    In  a  comparative  statisti-  of  the  capital,  and  containing  altogether  some 

eal  table,  published  by  the  French  govern-  12,000  inhabitants.    Since  1861  the  colonies  of 

meat  in  1859,  the  total  emigration  during  10  Donna  Francises,  Blumenau  on  the  Itajahazyy 

jears^  from  1848  to  1868,  from  Great  Britain  province  of  Santa  Gatarina»  and  Tbicaba,  prov- 

aiod  Irelandf  is  given  at  2.760.000,  fit>m  Ger-  mce  of  San  Paulo,  have  been  established.    £m- 

many  at  1,200,000  (this  nnmDer]sgivenasl,187,-  igration  from  Germany  and  Belgium  to  Costa 

068  in  the  consular  reports),  but  less  than  200,-  Rica  and  Nicaragua  (1850),  and  from  Austria 

OOO  firom  France.    Hence  it  would  appear  that  (Tyrol)  to  Peru  (1867-8^,  has  generally  re- 

«Bugration  is  idmost  monopoHsed  by  the  Ger-  suited  in  failure.    Emigration  from  Germany  to 

manic  nations,  among  whom,  in  this  respect,  ChiU  has  been  attempted  with  better  success 

Sweden  and  Norway  have  since  the  middle  of  The  agricultural  colonies  established  since  1860 

the  19th  century  begun  to  take  a  place.    The  in  the  province  of  Yaldivia  are  in  a  highly  pros* 

total  emigration  from  Europe  in  1867  was,  ac-  perous  condition,  and  may  in  no  very  remote 

cording  to  official  statements,  862,878,  viz. :  time  form  the  nucleus  of  a  strong  German  pop- 

190,600  from  Germany,  99,631  from  Great  Brit-  nlation  on  the  western  slope  of  the  South  Amen* 

ain,  86,288  fecm  Ireland,  18,802  from  France,  can  continent.    In  1869  a  joint  stock  company 

^151  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  6,000  from  for  the  establishment  of  German  emigrant  settle- 

Switseriaod,  1,784   firom   Holland,  660  from  mentsin  the  republic  of  Ecuador  was  organized 

Bdgiom^  and  400  fh>m  Italy. — ^Nezt  to  the  by  German  merchants  in  London  under  fa^or- 

Ui^ted  States,  the  British  colonies  in  America  able  auspices.    An  isolated  case  of  successful 

sad  Australia  attract  the  greatest  number  of  colonization  by  people  of  the  Roman  race  is  the 

taigraota.    The  emigration  from  Great  Britain  establishment  of  about  80,000  Frenchmen  and 

sod  Ireland  to  British  America  firom  1846  to  Italians  in  the  Argentine   republic  near  the 

185T  avenged  40,000  per  annum.    The  year  of  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata.    Since  1867  strcmg 

the  hUti  fronine  (1846)  drew  thither  109,680  efforU  have  been  made  in  Germany  to  turn  em^ 
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igration  in  tbe  same  direction,  and  the  hope  has  horn  ont  of  those  states  and  territories  respeet- 
heen  expressed  that  hj  this  means  the  La  Plata  ively,  hat  within  the  United  States. 
eonntry  might  he  permanently  acquired  for  the       EMIB,  an  Arahic  title,  meanioff  prince  or 
German  race,  hut  as  jret  scarcely  any  thing  has  ruler,  given  in  Turkey  particoUrTy  to  those 
been  done  to  that  effect. — ^In  Earope,  Russia  thought  to  he  of  the  line  of  Mohsmmedthrongfa 
was  among  the  earliest  to  perceive  the  advan*  his  daughter  Fatima,  and  to  whom,  io  di^oo- 
tages  of  immigration.    Peter  the  Great  invited  tion  from  all  others,  belongs  the  right  to  veer 
emigrants  from  all  nations  to  settle  in  Russia,  a  green  turban.    Properly,  the  emirs  constitute 
His  successors  followed  the  same  policy  bv  with  the  ulemas  only  the  first  of  the  4  csstes 
granting  premiums  and  valuable  privileges,  such  of  the  Turks,  but  their  number  has  so  moch  in- 
as  exemption  from  taxation  for  a  certain  num-  creased  that  they  are  now  estimated  at  ^  part 
ber  of  years,  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  of  the  population  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
free  homesteads  to  colonists.    Induced  by  these  they  are  found  in  every  class  of  people,  even 
advantages,  a  large  number  of  emigrants  from  among  the  beggars.    Emirs  who  perform  servile 
the  Pidatinate  settled  in  southern  Russia  in  1784.  duties  do  not  degrade  the  green  turban  hj  coo- 
Immediately  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  an  ex-  tinning  to  wear  it;  and  those  who  become geo* 
tensive  Germanic  emigration  to  Russia  (includ-  erals,  pashas,  ministers,  or  even  grand  viziers, 
ing  Poland)  took  place.    The  total  number  of  also  dispense  with  it  on  public  occanons,  lest 
Germans  who  emigrated  thither  between  the  they  may  offend  the  sultan,  who  has  not  the 
Tears  1816  and  1826  is  estimated  at  250,000.  honor  of  wearing  it,  not  being  of  the  race  of 
The  agricultural  colonies  of  Yielovish,  in  the  Mohammed. 

government  of  Tchemigov,  and  Riebendorf,  in  EMLYN,  Thomas,  an  Enolish  Unitarian  di* 
tiiat  of  Voronezh,  a  manufu^ring  colony  near  vine,  born  in  Stamford,  May  27,  1668,  died 
Pultowa,  a  Moravian  settlenaent  at  Sarepta,  and  July  80, 1748.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
a  number  of  German  colonies  in  the  Crimea,  and  after  travelling  over  England  and  Ireland 
originated  in  this  way.  During  tlie  reign  of  settled  in  1691  in  Dublin,  where  he  gained 
Kioliolas  emigration  to  Russia  ceased  almost  en-  great  reputation  as  a  preacher.  In  1697  be 
tirely,  but  since  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  advancea  doctrines  upon  the  subject  of  tbe 
it  has,  to  some  degree,  commenced  anew  in  the  Trinitv  at  variance  with  those  of  his  congrega* 
northeastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  whence  of  tion,  declaring  the  Father  preeminent  over  the 
late  a  considerable  number  of  agriculturists  have  Bon  and  Spirit,  and  thus  reviving  Ariaoisni. 
emigrated  to  Poland. — ^The  Austrian  govern-  The  opposition  which  was  excited  against  bim 
ment  holds  out  inducements  in  order  to  draw  a  obliged  him  to  leave  Ireland,  and  he  published  in 
porticm  of  the  Grerman  emigration  to  Hungarv,  England  a  work  declaring  and  aiming  to  jostlfy 
out  so  far  with  poor  success.  Immediately  his  opinions.  This  book  brought  upon  bim  a 
after  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  the  prosecution  for  blasphemy,  and  he  was  con- 
question  was  serioudy  discussed  whether  it  clemned  to  the  penalty  of  a  fine  and  a  year's 
would  not  be  possible  to  regenerate  the  Orient  imprisonment  He  did  not  pay  ihe  fine,  bat 
by  turning  the  tide  of  westward  emigration  to  remained  in  prison  2  years,  and  after  his  release 
the  lower  Danubian  countries  and  Asia  Minor. —  preached  to  a  oongregation  of  his  friends  in 
Of  Asiatio  nations,  China  furnishes  the  largest  Ltrndon.  His  character  was  amiable,  and  bis 
number  of  emigrants,  hundreds  of  thousands  life  irreproachable.  Beside  his  theological  writ- 
of  whom  settle  on  the  different  islands  of  the  ings,  which  have  been  republished,  he  left  ne- 
Malay  archipelago,  the  British,  Dutch,  Spanish,  moirs  of  the  life  and  sentiments  of  Dr.  Samuel 
and  Danish  colonies,  and  also  in  Australia,  the  Clarke.      __^ 

Sandwich  Islands,  and  CaUfomia.    The  annual       EMMANTTEL,  the  same  as  luMA^nm,  a  He- 
average  of  Chinese  emigration  may  reach  some  brew  word  signifying  "  God  witb  na.'*    It  is 
200,000,  but  most  of  them  do  not  remain  per-  used  by  Isaiah  in  a  prophecy  which  aooordiog 
manently  abroad.    They  return  to  their  native  to  Matthew  was  accomplished  in  Jesus  Christy 
country  as  soon  as  they  have  earned  enough  to  who  is  thus  divinely  recognized  as  the  predicted 
live  comfortably  at  home.    We  may  here  men-  Messiah,  the  true  Immanuel,  or  *'God  with  us." 
tion  the  peculiar  system  of  emigration  which       EMMET.   I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  borderiog 
within  the  last  few  years  has  b^n  carried  on  on  Minn.,  intersected  by  the  Des  Moines  river; 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  government  area,  about  450  sq.  m.    In  its  N.  E.  part  are 
viz. :  the  pronssedly  voluntary  emigration  of  several  small  lakes.    It  has  been  formed  since 
negroes  from  the  coast  of  Airica  to  French  1850,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Robert  Em- 
oolonies.    It  is  generally  considered  that  this  is  met,  the  Irish  patriot    It  is  not  indnded  in 
rimply  the  old  slave  trade  in  disguise.~Tbat  the  state  census  of  1856.    II.  A  new  oo.  of 
emigration  which  is  nnintermptedly  going  on  Mich.,  called  also  Tonedasana,  comprising  tbe 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  amonj  northern  extremity  of  the  lower  peninsula,  bor- 
the  different  states  can  scarcely  be  considered  dering  on  Lake  Michicpn ;  area,  about  800  sq. 
under  the  same  head  with  the  emigrations  fWmi  m.    It  is  not  included  m  the  eensna  of  1850* 
nation  to  nation.    According  to  the  census  of        EMMET,  Robbbt,   an   Irish    revolntionist, 
1850,  there  lived  in  the  different  states  and  ter-  bom  in  Dublin  in  1780,  hanged  in  the  same  atr, 
ritories  of  the  Union  4,176,825  white  persons  Sept  80,  1808.     He  ffained  high  honors  at 
(via. :  8,819,831  males^  and  1,956,8M  females)  Trinity  coDege,  from  which  he  waa  ultimately 
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ezpeHed  fbr  ftvowing  hinifielf  t  republican.  He  embark  in  tbe  enterprise  whiob  led  bim  to  the 

Joned  the  aaaociation  of  united  Irishmen,  whose  ecaffuld.    He  came  to  America  in  1804,  rose  to 

o^eet  was  to  separate  Ireland  from  Great  Brit-  eminence  in  his  profession  in  New  York,  and 

ain  and  to  eat^blLdi  an  independent  repnblio,  was  attorney-general  of  that  state  in  1813. 

tod  he  was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  While  in  prison  in  Scotland  he  wrote  sketches 

After  the  &ilore  of  this  attempt  he  escaped  of  Imh  history,  illastrative  especially  of  the. 

to  France,  retomed  secretly  to  Dablin  in  1809,  political  events  in  which  he  had  taken  part, 

reorsanized  the  malcontents,  established  van*  which  were  printed  in  New  York  in  1807. — 

008  depota  of  powder  and  firearms  in  different  John  Patton,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  Ameri- 

pirtsfSf  the  city,  and  fixed  upon  Jnly2d,  1808,  can  physician,  bom  in  Dublin,  April  8,  1797, 

^          as  the  time  to  seize  the  castle  and  arsenals  of  died  in  New  York,  Aug.  18,  1842.    He  came 

I          Dabfin.    On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  directed  with  his  father  and  other  Irish  exiles  to  the 

the  distribntion  €i  pikes  among  the  assembled  United  States,  was  educated  for  8  years  in  the 

eoospurators,  to  whom  he  delivered  an  animated  military  school  at  West  Point,  resided  for  one 

I         hanuigDe.    The  insurgent  band,  marching  with  year  in  Italy,  and  studied  medicine  after  his  re- 

I          cheers  into  theprindpd  street  and  being  sweUed  turn.    His  delicate  health  obliging  him  to  seek 

into  an  immense  and  furious  mob,  assassinated  a  milder  climate,  he  removed  to  Charleston  in 

Chief  Joatice  Kilwarden,  who  was  passing  by  1822,  and  began  the  practice  oi  his  profession. 

In  Ua  carriage,  but  hedtated  to  follow  their  en-  He  was  in  1824  elected  profe^r  of  chemistry 

tirasiastio  leader  to  the  castle,  and  dispersed  at  and  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Yir- 

/          the  first  voDey  from  a  small  party  of  soldiers,  ginia,  and  during  several  years  was  a  oontribn- 

i           Emmet,  in  di^^  at  the  outrages  and  pnsiUa-  tor  to  Silliman's  "Journal.*' 

nlmity  of  the  insmgentS)  abandoned  them  and  EMMITSBURG,  a  post  village  of  Frederio 
ese^ed   to   the  Wicklow  mountains.    After  eo.,  Md.,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  thickly 
the  fiiilure  of  the  first  blow  he  checked  the  populated  region ;  pop.  in  1850,  812.    It  con- 
other  movements  which  had  been  projected,  t^ns  several  churches^  an  academy,  an  asylum 
husbanding  his  resources  in  the  hope  of  soon  for  female  orphans,  an  institute  for  girls,  under 
renewing  the  revolt.    He  might  have  evaded  the  care  of  the  sbters  of  charity,  and  Mount 
the  porsoit  of  the  government,  but  a  tender  at-  St  Mary's  college  and  theological  seminary,  a 
tachment  which  subsisted  between  him  and  flourishing   institution    supported  by  Roman 
MssCnrran,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  bar-  Catholics,  which   in  1858   had  24  professorii 
risEter,  induced  him  to  return  to  Dublin  to  bid  126  pupils,  and  a  library  of  4,000  voib. 
her  ikrewell  before  leaving  the  country.    He  EMMONS,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  an  American 
was  tracked,  apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted  theologian,  born  in  East  Haddam,  Oonn.,  April 
of  lugh  treason.    He  defended  his  own  cause,  20, 1745,  died  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  Sept.  28, 1840. 
delivering  an  address  to  the  judge  and  Jury  of  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1767,  was 
remarkable  eloquence  and  pathos,  met  his  fate  licensed  to  preach  in  1769,  and  ordained  pastor 
with  courage,  and  won  general  admiration  for  of  the  church  in  Franklin,  where  he  spent  his 
the  pority  and  loftiness  of  his  motives.    His  days,  in  April,  1778.    He  continued  in  the  pas- 
fite  and  that  of  Miss  Curran  are  the  subjects  of  torate  till  1827,  a  period  of  54  years.  He  claimed 
two  of  the  finest  of  Moore's  Irish  melodies. —  to  be  a  genuine  Oalvinist,  though  differing  from 
Thomas  Addib,  brother  of  the  precedins,  a  the  theological  views  of  Oalvin  in  several  im* 
politieian  and  lawyer,  bom  in  Oork  in  1765,  portant  respects.    Of  some  of  his  peculiar  spec- 
died  in  New  York,  Nov.  14^  1827.    He  was  nlaUona,  one  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
gra^xated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  studied  holiness  or  sinfulness,  except  in  the  exercise  of 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  visited  the  voluntary  affections,  so  that  there  is  no  de- 
the  most  celebrated  schools  of  the  continent,  pravity  except  in  voluntary  disobedience ;  and 
then  sdected  the  legal  profession,  studied  2  another,  that  God  is  the  eflSoient,  producing 
years  atthe  temple  in  lonaon,  and  was  admitted  cause  of  every  act  of  the  human  mind,  thus 
to  the  bar  of  Dublin  in  1791.    He  soon  became  making  the  will  of  God  the  source  of  all  sinful- 
a  leader  of  the  association  of  united  Irishmen,  ness  as  well  as  holiness,  while  every  moral  act, 
and  was  one  of  a  general  committee  to  superin-  he  would  claim,  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
tend  all  similar  associations^aving  rebellion  freeand  voluntaiyontbepart  of  man.  Dr.  Em* 
for  their  ultimata  object.    Disdoenres  bdnc  monswasoneof  the  foundera  and  first  president 
made  to  the  government,  he  was  arrested  with  of  the  Massachusetts  missionary  society,  and  one 
many  of  hia  associates  in  1798,  did  not  deny  of  the  editora  of  the  ^'Massachnsetts  Missionary 
Ms  pnrposea,  and  was  finally  conveyed  a  pris-  Magazine.''     He  guided  the  studies  of  some  87 
oner  to  Fort  George  in  Scotland,  where  he  waa  theological  students.    His  writings  published 
eoofined  2^  years.    After  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  his  lifetime  were  numerous,  and  nis  complete 
be  was  liberated  and  permitted  to  withdraw  to  works,  in  6  vols.,  edited  with  a  memoir  by  the 
France,  the  severest  penalties  being  pronounced  Bev.  Jacob  Ide,  D.D.,  were  published  in  Boston 
^Saiast  him  if  he  should  return  to  Ireland.  His  in  1842. 

ini»  obtained  permission  to  join  him  on  condi-  EMORY,  Jomr,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Metho- 

tioQ  that  she  should  never  again  set  foot  on  dist  Episcopal  church,  bom  at  Spaniard's  Neck. 

British  soiL    From  Brussels,  where  he  passed  Queen  Anne's  co.,  Md.,  April  11,  1780,  died 

the  winter  of  1802-'8,  he  saw  his  brother  Bobert  Dec.  16^  1885.    He  was  graduated  at  Washing* 
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tan  college,  Md.,  stadied  law,  and  was  admitted  middle  of  the  5th  oentmy  B.  0.  The  wm  of  a 
to  the  bar  in  1808 ;  but  after  practising  a  short  rich  familv,  he  was  Instructed  bj  the  Pythago- 
time  with  success,  he  resolved  to  devote  him*  reans,  and  was  acquainted,  it  Is  said,  with  Par> 
self  to  the  ministry,  and  entered  the  Philadd-  menidesand  Anazagoraa.  like  his  father,  MetoD, 
phia  H.  E.  conference  in  the  aprii^  of  1810.  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Agngeotom, 
IVom  1818  to  1820  he  filled  some  of  the  most  he  saved  the  republic  from  a  dangeroos  ooo^ir- 
importaut  stations  in  the  church,  including  acji  and  refused  the  supreme  power  when  it  was 
Philadelphia,  BalUmore,  Washington,  and  other  offered  him.  A  priest  and  a  poet,  a  physician  and 
dties,  and  was  sent  aa  a  delegate  to  every  a  philoaopher,  his  contemporaries  esteemed  him 
fleneral  conference,  except  one,  from  the  time  as  a  god;  Plato  and  Aristotle  admired  him,  and 
he  became  eligible  until  the  dose  of  his  life.  Lucretius  sang  his  praises.  He  saved  the  Ufa 
At  the  conference  of  1820  he  was  chosen  to  of  a  woman  plunged  into  a  lethargy,  from  which 
represent  the  American  Methodist  church  in  the  art  of  other  physicians  was  powerless  to  ra- 
the British  conference,  and  in  1824  was  elect-  vive  her.  He  olocked  up  a  monntdn  gorga 
ed  Junior  agent  of  the  Methodist  book  concern,  through  which  pestilential  winds  were  driviog 
and  principal  agent  at  the  ensuing  conference,  upon  Agrigentum,  and  at  another  time  stopped 
in  1828.  His  labors  in  this  department  of  the  the  raging  of  the  plague  by  turning  two  nven 
ehurch  were  of  {preat   service,  •and,   having  throng  a  morass.    His  vanity  equaUed  his  ahil* 

Elaoed  the  inatitution  upon  a  permanent  basis,  ity.    He  appeared  in  public  only  in  the  midst  of 

e  was  elected   bishop  by  tne  general  con-  a  retinue  of  attendanta^  with  a  crown  upon  hU 

ference  of  1882.  His  presidency  in  2\  the  confer^  head,  sandala  of  brass  on  his  feet,  his  hair  float- 

enoes  during  the  short  period  of  his  episcopate  ing  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  branch  of  laurel 

waa  entirely  aatisfactory.    He  not  only  attended  inhiahand.    He  proclaimed  hia  divinity  him- 

the  aessions  of  the  various  conferences  frJling  in  sel^  and  it  was  recognized  throughout  Sicily. 

bis  division  of  the  plan  of  episcopal  visitations^  In  acting  his  part  and  apreading  his  ideaa  among 

but  he  entered  largely  into  the  auoject  of  educa*  men,  it  was  his  aim  not  less  to  affect  the  imkgi- 

tion.  assisting  in  we  organization  of  the  New  nation  than  the  reaaon.    In  hia  old  age  he  left 

York  university,  aa  well  aa  the  Wesleyan  univer-  Sicily,  not,  as  has  been  said,  to  converse  with  the 

Apy  and  Dickinson  college.    He  also  directed  his  priests  of  Egypt  and  the  magi  of  the  East,  hut 

attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  ministry,  to   teach  philosophy  in  Greece.    He  visited 

and  prepared  a  course  of  study  which  has  proved  Thurinm  and  Athens,  sojourned  in  the  Pebpou- 

of  great  service  in  elevating  the  standard  of  nesus,  and  read  a  poem  at  the  Olympic  games 

miniaterial  education  in  tlie  Methodiat  Episcopal  which  gained  the  applause  of  all  ureece.    His 

ehurch.   He  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  nia  laat  days  were  passed  in  obscurity  in  the  Felo- 

carriage.   Bishop  Emory's  writings  were  mainly  ponnesus.    Bome  imagined  that  he  was  trans- 

oontroversial,  amons  them  being  "  Defence  of  lated  to  heaven  and  received  among  the  gods; 

our  Fathers'*  (8vo.,  New  York,  1827),  and  **The  othera  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea,  that  he 

aiscopal  Controversy  Reviewed^'  (8vo.,  1888).  fell  from  his  chariot,  that  he  was  strangled  by 

ese,  with  a  life  by  his  son,  reappeared  in  1  vol.  his  own  hand,  or  that  he  plunged  into  Uie  cra- 

6vo.  in  1841. — ^Robebt,  son  of  the  preceding  an  ter  of  Etna,  in  order  by  hiding  hia  body  to  cer- 

Americanolergyman,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  tify  his  divinity,  but  that  the  Tolcano  suhse- 

S9, 1814|  died  in  Baltimore,  May  18. 1848.    He  quently  belched  forth  one  of  hia  sandals.    Of 

was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1881,  and  all  these  fables  the  last^  which  has  been  the  most 

shortly  afterward  commenced  the  study  of  law.  widely  received,  is  the  most  preposterous.    The 

In  1884^  upon  the  reorganization  of  Dickinson  works  of  Empedocles  were  all  in  verse,  embrao- 

ooUege,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  ancient  Ian-  ing  tragedies,  epigrama^  hymna,  and  an  epic 

gnagea,  but  resigned  his  professorship  in  1889,  The  most  important  of  them  were  two  ^dactio 

in  order  to  embrace  the  ministry,  and  entered  poema,  one  on  *^  Nature,"  treating  of  cosmology, 

the  Baltimore  annual  conference  of  the  Metbo-  phyaiology,  and  paychology  all  together;  the 

dist  Epiacopal  church.    He  waa,  however,  in  other  on  "  Purificationa,"  treating  of  worship 

1842,  by  the  unanimous  request  of  the  faculty  and  ma^o,  and  containing  his  religious  pre* 

of  the  college,  recalled,  as  president  pro  tem^  cepts.    JPragments  only  of  these  remain,  hut 

during  the  absence  in  Europe  of  President  Dur-  those  of  the  treaUse  on  nature  are  anffioent  to 

bin,  upon  whose  resignation  Dr.  Emonr  was  ^ve  an  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  work.    It  con* 

chosen  his  successor.    This  office  he  held  until  siats  of  8  books:  in  the  first,  after  atating  the 

the  dose  of  hia  life.    Beaide  a  life  of  hia  £ither,  oonditiona  of  human  knowledge,  he  treats  of  the 

hb  left  a  ^  History  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Meth-  universe  in  general,  of  the  forces  which  prodaoe 

odist  Episcopal  Ohuroh**  (8vo.,  New  York,  1848,  it,  and  the  elementa  which  compose  it ;  in  the 

reviaed  and  brou^t  down  to  1866  bv  the  Rev.  aeoond,  of  natural  obiects,  of  plants  and  sni- 

W.  P.  Strickland,  i).D.),  and  an  ilnfinished  ''Ana-  mala ;  and  in  the  third,  of  the  gods  and  dirino 

lystsof  Butler*B  Analog,*' which  was  completed  thin^  and  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny.    Even 

by  the  Rev.  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.  (ISmo.,  in  philosophy,  Empedocles  remains  a  poet    A 

1856),  and  has  been  introduced  as  a  text-book  Homeric  spurit,  as  Ari^tle  calls  him,  he  per- 

into  many  institutions  of  learning.  sonifies  and  deifies  every  thing,  and  robes  him- 

EMPEDOCLES,  a  Greek  phitosopher,  bom  self  in  symbols  and  mystery.    The  doctrine  of 

•i  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  flourished  about  the  Empedocles  ia  developed  in  the  ''  Sophist,''  the 
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^'Meno,'*  ftnd  ihe  ^  Pbado^'  of  Plato,  and  in  the  up,  new  aspirations  arisen ;   the  reformation 
*^8oal"  and  the  '*  Metaphysics^' ot  Aristotle,  stmck  boldly  at  the  pope,  and  indirectly  at 
The  best  edition  of  his  remains  is  that  by  Ear-  the  empire.     It  was  at  that  time  that  the 
Btea  (Amsterdam,  1838),  which  is  famish^  with  German  kings,  who  nsnallr  had  been  elected 
sdmirable  dissertations.  as  such,  exda^vely  from  ^raDkish  or  German 
EMPEROR  ^Lat.  imperator^  commander),  a  bouses,  in  earlier  times  by  all,  but  later  only  by 
title  bestowed  in  the  Roman  repnblio  on  chief  the  greiatest  princes  of  Germany,  who  were  hence 
eommandera  of  great  armies,  on  consuls  elect  be-  called  electors,  gave  up  their  Roman  imperial 
fore  entering  upon  their  office,  and  often  used  pretensions,  and  were  crowned  in  Germany  as 
by  yictorions  troops  to  hail  on  the  battle  field  a  emperors  of  that  country.    At  their  coronation, 
soooessful  general.    In  later  times  it  designated  celebrated  in  Aix  la  Ghapelle,  Augsburg,  Ra- 
the highest  antbority  in  the  state.    Osssar,  re-  tisbon,  or  Frankfort,  with  great  display  both 
Umiog  from  his  last  campaign,  after  tlie  victory  of  splendor  and  servility,  the  emperors  were  ob- 
of  Munda  (45  B.  0.),  and  Octavianns  Augustus,  ligea  to  sign  an  instrument,  called  capitulation, 
sfter  the  battle  of  Actium  (81  B.  0.),  assumed  containing  the  conditions  under  which  they 
this  now  regal  title  in  preference  to  the  odious  were  raised  to  their  dignity.    They  lived  in 
ret,  and  Rome  became  an  empire.    Augustus  palatia  set  apart  for  their  use  {tfahen\m  later 
and  his  successors  took  in  addition  the  name  of  times  in  their  hereditary  dominions.    The  wars 
Oeasr,  and  both  the  title  and  the  name  (Kai$er)  of  the  reformation  broke  the  ancient  forms  and 
were  afterward  adopted  by  monarchs  of  other  institutions  j  the  imperial  dignity  became  al- 
Ftstes.   When  the  rule  of  the  Roman  empire  was  most  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria ;  the 
dirided,  the  name  Ososar  designated  the  adopted  other  German  states  were  made  nearly  inde- 
assistant  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  honor-  pendent;    Prussia  became  a  kingdom  under 
ed  by  the  title  of  Augustus.    These  titles  disan-  Frederic  I. ;  the  unity  of  Germany  was  virtually 
peared  in  the  West  with  the  fall  of  Rome  (476),  destroyed.    The  wars  that  followed  tlie  Frendi 
Dot  were  saved  in  the  eastern  or  Byzantine  em-  revolution  wrought  still  greater  changes,  and 
pire  for  nearly  10  centuries,  not  by  the  virtues  when  Napoleon  nad  assumed  the  imperiid  dig- 
or  warlike  spirit  of  those  who  bore  them,  but  bv  nity  (1804),  and  founded  the  Rhenish  confeder- 
tbe  happy  location  of  the  capital,  by  the  Greek  aoy,  Irranois  II.  in  1806  changed  his  title  into 
fire,  and  Grecian  bribery.    During  the  cm-  that  of  emperor  of  Austria  (as  such  Francis  I.), 
ndes  we  find  also  a  Nicsan  and  a  Tropemntine  and  what  was  once  the  Roman,  now  the  German, 
empire  in  the  East  But  all  these  eastern  states  empire  expired.    Its  restoration  was  during  the 
were  swept  away  and  replaced  by  the  power  of  revolutionary  period  of  1848-'9  the  favorite 
the  Turks,  whose  sultans,  however,  never  offi-  idea  of  a  party  in  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
daily  adopted  the  title  of  the  vanquished  Chris-  The  refiiBal  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  accept  the 
tiao  monarchs.    This  had  been  restored  in  the  imperial  crown  made  the  scheme  a  failure.    In 
meanwhile  in  the  West  by  Oharlemagnei  who  the  meanwhile  several  other  monarchies  of  Ea- 
reedved  the  imperial  crown  fix>m  tbe  nands  rope  had  taken  the  imperial  title.    Russia  as- 
of  Leo  III.  at  Rome  on  Christmas  day,  800,  sumed  it  under  Peter  the  Great  (1721),  and  the 
and  was  hailed  by  the  people  with  shouts  of  assumption  was  in  time  acknowleidged  by  all  the 
^  life  and  victory  to  Uarolus  Augustus,  the  states  of  Europe.    The  empire  of  the  French, 
God-eent,  pious,  and  great  emperor  of  Rome,  founded  by  Napoleon  on  the  rains  of  the  repub- 
tbe  bringer  of  peaoe.'^  When  the  empire  or  lie,  perished  at  Waterloo  (1815),  to  be  revived 
this  great  Prankish  monarch  was  divided  by  after  two  revolutions  by  the  nephew  of  its 
bisgrmndsons,  the  title  of  emperor  of  Rome  was  fonnder  (1852).    On  the  American  continent 
gsveo  to  the  eldest  of  them,  the  king  of  Italy,  several  empires  have  been  established,  but  most 
and  his  descendants  bore  it  until  it  was  taken  of  them  destroyed  by  revolutions.    That  of 
(962)  bv  the  mightier  king  of  Ckrmany,  Otho  Mexico  under  Iturbide  (1822)  was  ephemeral; 
L    And  now  began  a  Ions  series  of  ezpeditiona  that  of  Brazil  is  governed  constitutionally;  that 
to  Italy,  nndortaken  by  the  German  monarchs,  of  Hayti,  which  was  nominally  oonstitotional, 
in  order  to  be  crowned  in  Milan  with  the  iron  was  overthrown  in  Jan.  1850,  and  replaced  by 
crown  of  Lombardy,  and  in  Rome  by  the  pope  a  republic    The  Asiatic  states  of  China,  Japan, 
with  that  of  the  Roman  empire ;  a  series  of  and  Anam,  the  African  Fez  and  Morocco,  are 
stmgglea  between  the  emperors,  claiming  the  also  often  called  empires, 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world  according  to  EMPHYSEMA,  a  diseased  condition  of  man 
their  title,  and  the  popes,  claiming  the  same  as  and  animals,  in  which  gases  are  developed  in 
nooesBon  of  Bt.  Peter ;  beWeen  the  worldly  or  have  been  introduced  into  any  part  of  the 
and  spiritoal  heada  of  the  Christian  nations,  body ;  restricted,  however,  generally  to  the  di- 
tbeOtfaoa^  theHeniya,  and  the  Frederics,  and  the  latation  of  the  cells  of  areolar  tissue  or  of  the 
Giegoiya,  the  Alexanders,  and  the  Innocents,  lungs  by  atmospheric  air.    Gaseous  collections 
German  bravery  ai^  Italian  diplomacy,  the  in  serous  cavities,  or  in  canals  lined  with  mucoua 
iword  and  the  bull,  were  by  turns  victorious  and  membrane,  have  received  other  special  names, 
vioqaiabed ;  emperors  were  humiliated,  popes  Three  kinds  are  usudly  described,  which  may 
vere  ignominionsly  stripped  of  their  dignity  ;  be  called  surgical  or  traumatic,  spontaneous,  and 
6«rmaoj  was  distractea  and  Italy  desolated,  pulmonary  emphysema.    Traumatic  emphyse- 
Bat  new  atatea  had  grown,  new  ideas  sprung  ma^  though  always  subcutaneous  in  the  com- 
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menoement,  is  not  always  accompanied  by  es  upon  and  displaces  the  heart  and  tbe  oUier 
wonnd  of  the  skin;  it  may  occar  after  seyere  long;  such  diseased  portions  are  stroAffly  crepi- 
oontosions  of  the  chesti  or  after  fractare  of  the  taot|  nart  with  their  contained  (ur  with  difficdtj, 
ribs,  the  air  cells  of  the  luogs  being  ruptured,  and  noat  very  lightly  on  water.  In  interiobokr 
and  in  the  latter  case  punctured  by  the  oroken  emphysema  the  distended  Tesides  assome  an 
bone,  with  or  without  external  communication,  irregmaf  form,  sometimes  of  considerable  size, 
In  any  of  these  conditions,  if  the  wound  of  the  and  are  situated  just  under  the  pleura;  tbey 
lung  be  small,  and  especially  if  it  be  not  in  di-  may  be  made  by  pressure  to  move  under  tbe 
rect  connection  with  an  opening  in  the  skiu,  the  serous  covering  as  far  as  the  next  lobolar  di- 
respired  air,  not  being  able  to  pass  out  freely,  vision  of  the  or;^;  sometimes  the  ealar^ged 
becomes  infiltrated  in  the  areolar  or  cellular  vesicles  are  not  m  the  subserous  tissue,  bat  in 
tissue,  forming  a  soft  and  crepitating  swelling,  the  tissue  separating  the  lobules,  between  whlcb 
which  may  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  tliey  may  aescend  to  a  considerable  depth. 
body ;  during  inspiration  the  air  escapes  into  These  varieties  are  nsoally  combined,  their 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  through  the  wound  in  symptoms  are  the  same,  and  the  latter  is  gen- 
the  lung,  and  during  expiration,  bein^  com-  erallj  considered  the  consequence  of  the  fo^ 
pressed  between  the  lung  and  the  thoracic  walls,  mer,  the  distention  and  mpture  of  the  vesides 
It  is  forced  into  the  subcutaneous  cells,  the  proceeding  to  a  greater  extent  Laennec  and 
amount  tending  to  increase  at  each  performance  Piorry  maintained  that  pulmonary  catarrh  was 
of  the  respiratory  act.  Emphysema  may  arise  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  dilatation  of 
£rom  any  portion  of  the  air  passages,  and  fre-  the  vesicles,  which,  unable  to  i^  themselTes 
quently  is  seen  accompanying  wounds  of  the  from  the  viscid  mucus  without  great  effort, 
larynx  and  trachea;  if  the  external  wound  be  of  necessity  became  enlarged;  Louis  seems  to 
extennve,  and  the  opening  in  the  lung  or  trachea  consider  that  there  is  some  power  of  active 
small,  this  complication  is  not  likely  to  occur,  dilatation  brought  into  play,  though  he  gives  no 
The  ordinary  symptoms  are  painful  constriction  satisfactory  definition  of  the  agency.  Admitp 
of  the  chest  at  the  injured  part,  and  difficulty  ting  the  connection  between  emphysema  and 
of  breathing,  which  may  become  almost  insup-  obstructed  bronchi,  with  the  first-named  an- 
portable,  and  even  produce  death  by  suffoca-  thors,  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  the  for- 
tton.  The  swelling  of  emphysema  may  be  dis-  mer  a  direct  consequence  of  tbe  latter;  mess- 
tinguished  from  effusions  of  fluids  under  the  nred  by  a  pressure  gauge,  the  forced  expiratory 
akin  by  its  crepitation  and  elasticity,  bv  its  not  act  has  been  found  i  more  powerful  tnan  tbe 
pitting  on  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  by  the  act  of  forced  inspiration ;  as  Vr,  W.  T.  Gairdner 
absence  of  redness^  pain,  and  weiffht.  After  has  well  observed  (in  his  work  on  bronchitis), 
distending  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin,  the  whenever  viscid  obstructions  are  to  be  removed 
air  may  penetrate  between  the  muscles,  along  from  the  air  passages,  the  air  is  gradually  ex- 
mucous  canals,  vessels,  and  nerves,  to  the  in-  pelled  from  the  a&cted  part  of  the  lung  by 
most  recesses  of  the  organism.  The  treatment  expiration,  and  they  become  collapsed  in  pro- 
oonsbts  in  letting  out  the  confined  air  by  minute  portion  to  ^e  obstruction.  Emphysema  is  the 
punctures  with  a  lancet,  by  preventing  its  re-  direct  opposite  to  bronchial  collapse,  and  the 
accumulation  by  proper  bandages,  and  in  cases  indirect  consequence  of  it;  because,  whenever  a 
of  extreme  oppn^sion  by  paracentesb  or  in-  part  of  the  lung  is  obstrnoted  or  collapsed  from 
cision  of  the  thoracic  walls ;  the  cure  may  be  bronchitis  or  any  other  cause,  the  air  auring  in- 
hastened  by  antiphl<^^c  measures^  and  by  apiration  must  rush  with  greater  force  and  vol- 
atimulating  applications  and  frictions.  In  Eu-  nme  into  the  portions  still  freely  open.  Bron- 
rope  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  desirous  chitic  accumuktion  and  collapse  are  most 
of  securing  immunity  from  military  service,  and  common  at  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the 
for  purposes  of  mendicancy  and  deception,  to  lungs,  and  emphysema  on  the  f^^ee  anterior  bor- 
artificiauy  inflate  with  air  various  parts  of  the  ders;  the  emphysematous  portions  are  easily 
aurfaceofthe  body,  and  to  pretend  that  their  con-  inflated  from  the  bronchi,  while  the  collapsed 
dition  is  tbe  result  of  chronic  or  congenital  dis-  parts  are  not  Emphysema  is,  therefore,  esseo- 
eases ;  the  treatment  in  these  cases  consists  in  tially  a  mechanical  lesion  from  distention  of 
scarifications,  bandages,  and  tonic  frictions.  Af-  the  lur  cells,  in  proportion  to  which  the  flow  of 
ter  exposure  to  great  cold,  in  certain  cases  of  in-  blood  through  the  ultimate  capillaries  of  the 
temal  poisoning  and  of  poisonous  bites,  after  co-  Innss  is  arrested,  causing  absorption  of  their 
pious  bleedings  and  various  severe  accidents,  and  wsfls,  and  tension  and  obliteration  of  their  ve»- 
in  debilitated  conditions  accompanied  by  gan-  sels.  in  ^e  case  of  Mr.  £.  A.  Groux,  with  con- 
grene,  there  occasionallv  arises  an  emphysema-  genital  flssure  of  the  sternum,  in  the  course  of 
tous  complication,  which  is  treated  in  the  same  prolonged  forced  expiraUon.  the  cheat  and  abdo- 
manner  as  the  preceding  variety. — ^Pulmonary  men  become  smaller,  the  veins  at  the  root  u(  tbo 
emphysema  may  be  either  vascular  or  interlob-  nedc  swollen,  the  upper  intercostal  spaces  con- 
ular.  In  the  flrst  the  vesicles  are  enlarged,  rup-  vex,  and  the  fissure  assumes  its  greatest  width ; 
tured.  and  united  together,  and  the  Inngi,  when  and  above  the  pulsatile  cardiac  tumor  is  a  pro- 
the  cheat  is  opened,  may  be  so  distended,  more  truding  mass  which  percussion  ahowa  to  be  the 
especially  the  upper  lobesj  as  to  protrude  from  anterior  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  rif  ht 
its  cavity ;  when  only  one  aide  la  affected,  it  press-  lung.   This  can  throw  little  light  on  the  ordinary 
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MQses  of  emphysema,  thoagh  the  cells  are  donht-  tation  of  the  Deity,  according  to  the  description 

Imb  dihted,  becaose  the  protmsion  is  evidently  of  8t.  Panl,  Zueem  Deua  habitat  inaeceaibHem^ 

doe,  not  so  mach  to  the  obstraoted  passage  of  air  and  where  the  saints  eigoyed  the  beatific  yisioo. 

er  blood,  as  to  active  mascolar  effort,  and  to  the  EMS,  or  Bad-Ems,  a  German  watering  place 

niflDgof  the  whole  thoracic  contents  by  the  dia-  in  the  dnchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  Lahn,  15  m.  N. 

phis^  and  abdominal  muscles  in  a  cavity  whose  from  Wiesbaden,  to  which  and  to  Baden-Baden 

booj  wall  is  deficient  in  front,  where  of  course  it  is  inferior  in  extent  and  splendor ;  pop.  abont 

the  free  portion  of  the  lung  would  protrude.  4,000.    It  is  shut  in  by  mountains,  surrounded 

Imphysema  has  been  traced  to  compression  of  by  picturesque  scenery,  and  has  a  terrace  by 

the  bronchi  by  tumors;  to  the  great  respiratory  the  river  side  serving  for  a  promenade.    The 

dhrta  required  in  playing  on  certain  wind  in-  iTurAaiM,  a  large  chateau,  formerly  a  ducal  res- 

itroments,  showing  the  connection  between  this  idence,  is  let  in  apartments  to  visitors,  beside 

disease  and  forced  expiration,  and  as  partly  ex-  which  the  place  has  a  number  of  lodging  houses, 

emplified  in  the  above  case  of  Mr.  Groux ;  the  and  a  new  Kunaal  built  by  the  grand  duke 

dij^osition  to  this  disease  has  also  been  consid-  at  the  side  of  the  LiJin,  containing  a  eafi^  a 

area  hereditary,  and  doubtless  many  cases  of  so  ball  room,  and  gambling  saloons.    The  number 

called  hereditary  phthisic  or  asthma  are  due  to  of  visitors  is  about  4,000  or  5,000  annually, 

the  veaicular  dilatation  consequent  on  spasmodic  comprising  many  English  and  Russians.    The 

broDchial  oontractions.  It  is  found  in  both  sexes,  revenue  mm  the  gaming  tables  forms  an  impor- 

at  an  ages,  and  in  all  constitutions ;  once  devd-  tant  item  in  the  receipts  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 

oped,  it  remains  during  life,  sometimes  station-  but  the  duke^s  subjects  are  not  permitted  to  play. 

ary,  bat  generally  increasing,  with  irregular  in-  The  springs,  which  have  been  fkmous  since  the 

tervals  of  ease;  the  dyspnoea  is  sometimes  such  14th  century,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 

tliat  the  patient  is  obliged  to  sit  up  in  order  to  known  to  the  Bomans,  are  used  for  both  bath* 

breathe ;  slight  causes,  as  a  catarrh,  exposure  to  ing  and  drinking.     The  waters  are  more  or 

irritating  gases  or  dust,  or  vivid  emotions,  are  less  impregnated  witli  carbonic  acid,  have  a 

anfficient  to  bring  on  an  attack.    Examination  temperature  of  from  98^  to  185°  F.,  and  are  es- 

of  the  chest  will  show  an  enlargement  of  the  teemed  for  their  efScacy  in  nervous,  liver,  and 

affected  side  at  the  upper  region  of  the  ribs  and  dyspeptic  complaints,  and  also  in  diseases  of  the 

intercostal  spaces.    On  percusnon  the  chest  ia  chest  and  eyes. 

Terj  sonorous,  and  the  respiratory  sounds  fee-  EMS  (anc  Amuia  or  Amiaivi)^  a  river  of  N. 

ble,  ivith  rales  sonorous,  dry,  or  humid,  accord-  W.  Germany,  rising  in  Lippe-Detmold,  passing 

ing  to  the  accompanying  catarrhal  condition,  through  Hanover,  and  flowing  into  the  Dollart. 

and  the  presence  or  absence  of  cough.    It  is  a  It  is  an  important  channel  of  communication, 

Tery  common  disease,  generally  chronic  in  its  is  navigable  about  18  m.  by  vessels  of  200  tons, 

natore,  bnt  sometimes  acute  and  speedily  fatal,  and  is  234  m.  long. 

It  may  be  known  by  the  occurrence  of  dyspnoea,  EMSER,  HiEBomrBfrs,  one  of  the  most  active 

withoat  palpitations,  disease  of  the  heart,  cede-  opponent  of  Luther  among  the  Roman  Catho* 

ma,  or  fever,  and  often  without  any  signs  of  he  theologians  of  Germany,  born  in  Ulm  in 

catarrh.    The  principles  of  treatment  are  to  1472,  died  Nov.  8,  1527.    1^  1502  he  became 

guard  against  pulmonary  congestion  by  proper  professor  at  the  university  of  Erfurt,  where 

depletiTes,  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  respira-  Luther  is  said  by  him  to  have  been  among  his 

tioo  by  opium  and  other  sedatives,  to  strengthen  pupils.'    In  1504  he  established  himself  at  Leip- 

the  weakened  system  by  tonics,  to  relieve  the  sic,  where  he  also  lectured  at  the  university, 

obetmcted  bronchi  by  emetics  and  expectorants,  and  in  the  year  following  Duke  George  of  Sax- 

and  to  avoid  dl  the  exciting  causes  of  catarrh  ony  made  him  his  secretary.    WiUi  Luther  and 

and  bronchitis,  the  most  frequent  originators  the  theologians  of  Wittenberg  generally  he  was 

and  afo^ravators  of  the  disease.  on  good  terms  until  the  disputation  of  Leip- 

EliPSON,  WiLLXAJc,  a  British   author  and  sic  in  1519,  firom  which  time  he  made,  in  union 

eritic,  bom  in  1700,  died  at  Haileybury,  near  with  Dr.  Eck,  incessant  endeavors  to  oppose  the 

Hertford,  Dec.  10, 1852.    He  was  educated  at  increasing  influence  of  Luther  and  the  progress 

Winchester  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  ci  Protestantism.    The  German  translation  of 

and  upon  the  retirement  of  Sir  James  Mackin-  the  Bible  by  Luther  was  attacked  by  him  as  er- 

toah  became  professor  of  law  at  the  East  India  roneous,  whereupon  it  was  forbidden  in  Saxony 

eompaay'a  college  at  Haileybury,  a  position  by  Duke  George.    Emser  then  himself  publish- 

wbicfa  he  oocnpi^  until  his  death.    Subsequent  ed  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Ger- 

to  1830  he  was  the  editor  of  the  ''Edinburgh  man, made  from  the  Vulgate  (Dresden,  1527). 

Baview,*^  to  which  his  contributions  were  nu-  He  also  wrote  Vita  8,  Bennania,  as  he  ascribed 

merom.    That  which  attracted  most  attention  to  St.  Benno  his  recovery  from  a  severe  sickness, 

was  on  Stanley's ''  Life  of  Arnold."    He  married  EMU  (dromaius  Ncta  Eollandia^  Latham),  a 

&•  ooly  child  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  who  addressed  bird  closely  allied  to  the  cassowary,  a  native  of 

to  bicn  gome  of  his  most  interesting  letters.  Kew  Holland  and  the  adjacent  islands.    The 

EMPTBEUM,  or  Emftsbak  (Gr.fif,  in,  and  emu  differs  from  the  cassowary  in  its  broader 

«t^  fire),  a  name  ^ven  by  the  Others  of  the  bill,  in  its  head  covered  with  feathers  above, 

doupch  and  the  ancient  theologians  to  the  high-  and  in  its  smdler  and  more  obtuse  claws ;  as 

•it  point  of  the  hearensi  where  was  the  habi-  in  the  latter,  the  cheeks  and  rides  of  the  neck 
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are  naked,  the  less  long  androbnst  and  protect-  by  disooidai  bones  diaposed  like  those  of  ootik 

ed  bj  strong  sciues,  and  the  wings  and  tail  not  oeans.     They  have  been  divided  into  9  gronpi, 

apparent ;  the  middle  toe  is  the  longest,  the  in-  whose  characters  correspond  also  to  their  no* 

ner  the  shortest    This  bird  was  named  emu  br  logical  position.  The  ichthyosannans(indQdiiig 

the  English  colonists,  who  confoonded  it  with  the  iehthyoMuruM  and  pUriomsurut)  haveweQ- 

the  cassowary  or  ema  of  the  Moluccas;  to  dis-  developed orsnia,  with  small  fossa  and  cavitiei; 

tingaish  them,  ornithologists  call  the  present  bird  these  have  been  foond  in  the  Jnranic  snd  crets- 

New  Holland  emo.  There  is  only  (me  species  of  ceons  strata.   The  other  groap,  the  simoMorians 

the  genos,  living  in  the  euealyptuB  and  eostia-  (indndin^^  nothataurui^  timoiourw^  Ac),  hsTe 

rina  forests   in  the  Anstralian  islands.     Its  the  cramnm  with  veiy  large  temponl  tomm 

length  is  about  7  feet;  its  plumage  is  thick,  and  orbital  and  nasal  cavities;  they  sre  foosd 

and  of  a  brownish  color.    The  feathers  are  re-  only  in  the  triassic  strata.    The  first  two  genen 

markabie  from  their  two  central  stems  being  are  the  best  known,  and  the  most  coamion  in  the 

united  at  the  base,  bearing  simple  barbs,  and  strata  of  England  and  Q^many ;  the  idUky^ 

sometimes  very  short  barbules.    The  form  is  saurus  must  have  attained  a  length  of  nearly  25 

thick  and  heavy,  the  back  arched,  the  denuded  feet,  and  the  pleno§auru»  of  more  than  12,  and 

neck  of  a  violet  color,  and  the  feathers  on  the  both  presented  forms  most  nnlike  those  of  any 

head  are  few,  dmple,  and  hair-like.    The  emu  existing  animals^  though  admirably  adapted  to 

presents  the  closest  analogy  to  the  ostrich  in  its  the  circumstances  in  which  th^  lived.   (See 

anatomical  structure;  a  wide  membranous  sao  loHTHTO&ixmus,  and  PLBsiosAtrsus.) 
is  formed  below  the  crop  by  a  dilatation  of  the       flNAMBUO,  Pdbsbb  VAVDiiosQim  Dxil  i>\  a 

CBSophsgus,  which  ends  in  a  slightly  developed  Erench  navigator,  bom  in  Dieppe,  died  in  fit 

naard;  the  intestinal  canal  is  about  16  feet  Christopher,  W.  I^  Dec.  1686.     Being  of  an 

long;  the  windpipe  is  very  long,  and  at  its  62d  adventurous  spirit,  he  sailed  from  Dieppe  is 

ring  opens  into  an  immense  muscular  sac,  whose  1625  in  a  briguitine  of  6  gons,  for  the  AntiUee, 

use  IB  not  well  ascertained ;  aocoMing  to  Wagner,  He  landed  in  the  island  of  St.  Ohiistopher  on  the 

the  bones  of  the  wrist  are  wanting  in  this  bird,  same  day  with  a  party  of  EngUsh  ooloniati, 

The  natives  of  New  South  Wales  call  the  emu  with  whom  he  divided  the  island,  and,  vitil 

parembang.     It  ia  a  timid  bird,  runninf^  with  his  death,  held  the  French  half  of  the  colony 

great  rapidity,  and  very  rarelv  taken ;  it  was  with  extraordinary  tenacity.     In  1686  he  took 

once  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sydney,  possesrion  of  Martinique  in  the  name  of  the 

but  civilization  has  now  driven  it  bevond  the  long  of  fVance,  and  founded  the  town  of  St. 

Blue  mountains.    It  prefers  open  shrubby  places  Pierre. 

and  sandy  plains.  When  pursued  it  takes  read*  ENAMELLING,  the  art  of  applying  a  ooat- 
Hy  to  the  water,  and  swims  with  its  body  most*  ing  of  vitreous  substances  callea  enamela  to  a 
ly  submerged.  It  feeds  on  fruits,  berries,  roots,  surface  of  glass  or  of  metal,  and  baking  tbtein 
and  various  herbs.  The  female  lays  6  or  7  eggs,  by  a  fosing  heat.  In  its  homelieat  application 
in  a  slight  hollow  scratched  in  the  earth;  &e  it  is  a  sort  of  gla&ng,  and  as  applied  by  mod* 
male  hatches  the  eggs,  and  takes  care  of  the  em  methods  to  ornament  and  protect  surfaces 
brood  until  they  can  provide  for  themselves;  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  it  may  be  oonmdered 
the  young  are  of  a  grayish  color,  with  4  bands  shnply  a  process  of  JAPAmnsa,  which  see.  By 
of  bright  red.  The  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  na-  the  facility  with  which  colors  might  be  intro- 
tivee,  and  is  said  to  have  the  taste  of  beef.  duced  in  the  vitreous  oomponnds  or  applied  to 
ENALIOSAURIANS  (Gr.  fMiXcor,  marine,  them  and  become  fixed  by  a  second  baiong,  the 
and  9avpo£,  a  lizsrd),  an  order  of  fosiril  marine  art  was  in  early  times  exoeedinglv  popoiar, 
reptiles,  found  in  the  lissrio,  triassic,  and  creta-  and  in  the  middle  ages  it  attained  a  higher  rank 
ceous  e|)och8.  They  present  the  strangest  forma^  even  than  it  now  holds,  as  one  of  the  fine  artSi 
nniting  in  their  structure  characters  which  ap*  The  ancient  Persians  and  Arabians  appear  to 
pear  at  first  sight  incompatible.  Thev  have  the  have  practised  it  upon  ewthenware  and  poroe- 
vertebras  of  fi&ies,  the  teeth  of  crocodilians,  the  lain ;  and  the  mode  of  coloring  this  ware  at  the 
body  of  lizards,  the  paddles  of  cetaceans  or  mar  present  day  is  properly  a  process  of  enamelling, 
rine  turtles,  and  some  have  a  long  snake-like  as  will  be  seen  in  the  desaiptio&  to  be  given  of 
neck.  Many  of  these  aquatic  saurians  attained  this  inanufiwture.  Articles  of  pottery  enamel* 
a  laige  size,  and  from  their  voracity  must  have  led  in  colors  are  found  among  the  runs  of  an* 
been  the  terror  of  the  waters  of  the  second-  cient  Thebes,  and  in  many  of  Uie  cities  o(  Egypt 
ary  epoch,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  are  buildings  constructed  of  enameUed  bricb 
great  sauroid  fishes  of  the  carboniferous  taken  from  the  ruins  of  older  cities.  Wilkinson 
period*  Pictet  considers  them  as  coming  near-  states  that 'Wt  has  been  que^oned  if  the  £gyp* 
est  to  the  saurians,  though  so  different  from  tians  understood  Uie  art  of  enamelling  upon 
anv  existing  types  as  to  require  the  estab-  gold  or  silver,  but  we  might  infer  it  from  an 
Hshment  of  a  new  order,  whose  principal  char^  expression  of  Pliny,  who  says :  *  The  Egyptians 
actera  are  biconcave  vertebra,  wider  than  paint  their  silver  vases,  representing  Annbis 
long,  with  laminas  feebly  united  to  the  bodies;  upon  them,  the  silver  being  nainted  and  not  en- 
conical  teeth,  without  cavity  at  their  base,  im-  graved;'  and  M.  Dubois  haa  in  his  possesston 
planted  in  short  deep-seated  alveoli;  and  4  a  specimen  of  Emtian  enameL**  iVom  the 
short,  flattened  limbs^  whose  fingers  are  formed  i^gyptiana  the  art  is  sui^osed  to  have  passed  to 
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the  OreekiL  and  afterward  to  the  Bomaoa.  in  some  finejportraita  by  Angostin,  and  yarions 
Broogniart,  nowever,  in  his  TraiU  dm  arU  cS^  French  and  English  artiato  have  since  executed 
ftmijum^  traces  ita  introdnction  into  Italy  from  many  fine  portraits  in  this  style,  distingoished 
the  Bileario  idea  by  the  Spaniards,  who  de-  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colors,  and  the  more 
medthe  art  from  the  Arabs.    The  Romans  in-  yalnable  for  their  permanency.    A  piece  of  5 
trodooed  it  into  Great  Britain,  as  appears  from  inches  in  its  longest  dimensions  was  considered 
TirioDs  enam^ed  trinkets  that  have  been  dog  the  largest  that  coidd  with  safety  be  nnder- 
up  there  with  other  vestiges  of  the  Roman  con-  taken ;  for  with  the  increase  of  size  the  liability 
qeerors.    That  the  Saxons  practised  the  art  ap-  of  ii\jary  to  the  enamel  by  cracking,  and  to  the 
pean  from  an  enamelled  jewel  found  in  Som-  plate  by  swelling  and  blistering  in  the  several 
enetshire,  and  preserved  at   Oxford,  which  processes  of  baUng,  rapidly  increased ;  but  by 
bean  an  in9eripti<m  stating  that  it  was  made  backing  the  metallic  plate  with  one  of  porcdain, 
I17  direction  of  the  great  Alfred.    The  gold  cup  the  work  is  now  executed  in  pieces  of  much 
^?en  by  King  John  to  the  corporation  of  Lynn  lai^r  dimensiona,  even  18  inches  by  nearly  as 
m  Koifdk  ehows,  by  the  colored  enameUed  great  a  breadth.   The  process  is  usually  conduct- 
dreses  of  the  figures  with  which  it  is  embel-  ed  as  fi>nows.    The  plate  is  coated  on  both  sides 
lifihed,  that  the  iMormans  also  practised  the  art.  with  a  ground  of  wnite  enamel,  and  on  this  the 
Among  the  Gauls  enamelling  upon  metallic  snr-  design  is  U^tly  sketched  with  a  pencil,  using 
&oes  is  understood  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  red  vitriol  mixed  with  oil  of  spike.    The  colors, 
8d  century.    As  practised  upon  earthenware  in  finely  ^und  and  mixed  with  oil  of  spike,  are 
the  style  caDed  bv  the  Frencn  /aHenoe  eommuM  then  laid  on  as  in  miniature  painting.    By  gen* 
M  tmaiUU^  and  by  the  Italians  majdiea  ware,  tie  heat  the  oil  is  evaporated,  and  in  an  enam- 
it  was  earned  to  great  perfection  in  the  l&th  eller's  fire  the  plate  is  next  made  red-hot  to 
eeotniy  at  Gastd  Durante  and  at  Florence  by  incorporate  the  colors  with  the  enameL    The 
the  brothers  Fontana  d'  Urbino.    Other  Italian  painting  may  then  be  retouched,  and  the  colors, 
eities  adopted  the  fiivorite  art,  and  Faenza  be*  again  be  burned  in,  and  tins  mav  be  repeated 
CiBie  fiunoua  for  the  works  of  GuidoSdvaggio.  severd  times  if  necessary.    But  the  greatest  ao- 
Tbe  artides  produced  in  this  style  were  rather  curacy  in  the  first  drawing  and  coloring  is  essen- 
ot^ects  of  luxury  than  of  use.     Some  were  tid  for  a  perfect  picture.    In  this  department 
itensib  for  the  tables  of  princes,  adorned  with  may  be  consulted  the  work  of  Oount  de  Laborda, 
the  most  delicate  sculptures  and  splendid  paint-  Notice  dea  Smofux  apaUa  dana  lea  gaUrea  du  LoU' 
iaga.  Therewere  also  vases  of  numerous  lorms,  we, — ^In  the  ordinary  processes  of  enamelling, 
fiouJl  fiasks  covered  with  tendrils,  figures  of  the  enamds  used  for  the  ground  are  opaque,  and 
sdnls,  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  pdnted  tiles,  must  bear  a  higher  degree  of  heat  without  fusing 
dbcL.  dl  formed  merdy  of  baked  day  covered  than  the  colored  enameJa,  which  are  afterward 
witn  aa  opaque  enamel  composed  of  sand,  lead,  melted  into  them.    They  are  made  after  a  great 
and  tin,  upon  which  the  designs,  in  some  instan-  variety  of  redpes,  according  to  the  uses  to  which 
oas  those  of  Raphad,  were  painted  in  enamd  they  are  to  be  applied.     All  those   designed 
ooJoTs  and  baked  in.  This  high  style  hardly  out-  for  metallic  surfaces  have  a  transparent  baae^ 
Bred  the  artists  who  perfected  it ;  and  fh>m  which  is  rendered  opacue  bv  the  substitution  of 
1660  it  gradually  deteriorated.     Bernard  de  combined  oxide  of  leaa  and  oxide  of  tin,  in  the 
Pafiasy,  by  practice  of  25  years  directed  to  the  place  of  the  oxide  of  lead  used  as  one  of  its  in^e- 
production  of  a  cup  like  one  of  great  beauty  dients.  Five  differentmixturesofthe  two  oxides 
shown  to  bfm,  sought  to  introduce  the  art  in  are  in  use,  the  proportions  varying  from  8^  parts 
France,  nod  his  works  became  very  famous,  but  of  lead  and  1  of  tin  to  7  parts  of  lead  and  1  of 
hie  m/etibcd  died  with  him.    His  productions  tan.    The  two  metals,  in  the  desired  proportion, 
wexe  interesting  as  true  copies  of  naturd  ob-  are  mdted  together,  and  the  combined  oxide  is 
jeds,  in  relief  and  colored  with  exact  fdthfnl-  removed  as  fast  as  it  appears  upon  the  surface, 
neaa.    Borne  of  these  objects  were  fossil  shells  When  the  oxidation  is  as  thoroughly  effected  as 
from  the  Paris  basin.    Of  late  years  the  art  practicable,  the  product  is  well  waiahed  to  re- 
Las  been  revived  in  France,  chiefly  through  move  any  partides  of  metd  that  may  have 
the  i^in  of  M.  Brongniart;  and  in  Berlin  a£e  escaped  oxidation,  as  these  would  greatly  im- 
beantifiil  work  of  the  kind  has  been  executed  pdr  the  quality  of  the  enamd ;  for  the  same 
If  M.  FeOner. — Painting  in  enamel,  as  prao-  reason  it  is  essentid  that  the  metals  themselves 
tediiponplatesof  gold  and  copper,  can  hardly  diould  be  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  the 
be  regardea  as  appued  to  works  of  high  art  usud  alloys  found  with  them.    One  or  other  of 
?sdl  tht  17th  century.    Jean  Toutin,  a  gold-  the  mixtures  of  oxides  obtdned  by  the  method 
«Dth  at  Ohiteandon,  appears  about  the  year  described  is  next  melted  with  proper  quantities 
IISO  to  lurre  first  made  enamds  of  fine  opaque  of  dlica  (pounded  quartz),  sdtpetre,  and  a  little 
crionL  and  apf^ed  them  to  portmits  and  his-  borax;  the  last  gives  greater  fhdbility  as  its  pro- 
'     ^aneal  snbjecte.    Other  artists  profited  by  his  portion  is  increased,  and  no  more  is  used  when 
I     ''airad&ooBf  and  severd  miniature  painters  at-  the  enamd  is  to  be  M>]^od  upon  copper  or 
*<^aed  great  distinction  in  this  branch.   The  art  silver  than  upon  gold.     The  plates  are  some- 
^^vwird  fdl  into  dkrose,  and  was  only  applied  times  chemically  acted  on  by  the  enamel,  and 
^^ffnameoting  watch  cases  and  rings.    In  the  if  the  gold  of  the  gold  plates  is  dioyed  with 
^  part  of  the  present  century  it  reappeared  too  much  copper,  the  effect  of  this  is  perceived 
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in  ii^JariDg  the  appearanoe  of  the  enamoL    For  room.    A  new  coating  is  next  added t^repued 
biaking  colored  enamels,  either  the  opaqne  or  from  125  lbs.  of  white  glass  without*leaid,  iS  lU. 
transparent  enamel  serves  as  a  base,  and  with  it  of  borax,  20  lbs.  of  soda  in  crystals,  which  hsTo 
is  melted  a  suitable  proportion  of  some  metallic  been  pulverized  and  fbsed  together,  groond, 
oxide  as  a  coloring  matter ;  for  a  blae  enamel,  cooled  in  water,  and  dried.    To  45  lbs.  of  this 
the  opaqne  is  used  with  oxide  of  cobalt-,  for  a  1  lb.  of  soda  is  added,  the  whole  n^ed  in  hoi 
green,  oxide  of  chromium,  or  binoxide  of  cop-  water,  dried  and  pounded.   Aportlonof  itbsift- 
per;    for  a  violet,  x>oroxide   of  manganese;  ed  over  the  other  coating  while  it  is  still  mout, 
for  a  yellow,  chloride  of  silver;  for  a  purple,  and  dried  in  a  stove  at  ue  temperature  of  boil- 
purple  of  Oassius ;  and  for  a  black,  the  trans-  ing  water.  The  vessel  is  then  heated  in  a  stove  or 
parent  enamel  is  used  with  mixed  oxides  of  muflBe  till  the  glaze  fuses.    It  is  taken  out,  more 
copper,  cobalt,  and  manganese.     The  differ-  glaze  powder  is  dusted  on  the  glaze  already  in 
eot  enamels,  being  prepared  beforehand,  are  fusion,  and  it  is  again  subjected  to  heat    The 
when  wanted  for  use  crushed  to  powder,  and  process  now  employed  successfully  by  Mesm. 
then  kept  at  hand  under  water  in  vessels  well  T.  F.  Griffiths  ana  co.  of  Birmiogham,  of  ooatmg 
covered  to  protect  them  from  all  impurities,  the  interior  surface  of  wrought  iron  vessels,  con* 
The  metallic  surfaces  to  be  coated  are  cleaned  sists  in  first  brushing  it  over,  when  tborouf^y 
by  boiling  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  are  then  cleaned,  with  a  solution  of  gum  arable ;  on  this 
washed  with  pure  water.    The  copper  aUoy  in  is  sifted  a  fine  vitreous  powder,  consisting  of 
gold  may  be  dissolved  from  the  sumce  by  boil-  180  parts  of  powdered  flint  glass,  20^  of  car- 
ing in  a  strong  solution  of  40  parts  of  saltpetre,  bonate  of  soda,  and  12  of  boracio  acid.    These 
25  of  alum,  and  86  of  oonunon  sdt. — ^In  the  man-  are  to  be  well  mixed,  melted  in  a  glass  maker's 
nfJBicture  of  enameUed  earthenware,  the  white  crucible^  and  pulverized  ao  as  to  pass  tbrongh 
enamel  is  prepared  by  melting  100  lbs.  of  lead  a  sieve  of  60  holes  to  the  inch.    The  artida 
with  15  to  50  lbs.  of  tin,  and  adding  to  the  ox-  thus  coated  is  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  from 
ides  thus  obtained  the  same  weight  of  quartz  212^  to  800°  F.,  and  when  dry  is  removed  to 
sand,  and  80  lbs.  or  thereabout  of  common  another  oven,  and  heated  to  a  bright  red  till  the 
salt.    The  whole  being  well  rubbed  together  is  class  is  seen  through  the  aperture  to  be  melted, 
melted ;  and  Uiough  it  may  appear  of  dark  color,  it  is  then  taken  out  and  annealed.  A  second  sp- 
it afterward  becomes  white  when  reduced  to  plication  is  made  if  the  first  prove  imperfect 
powder  and  baked  upon  the  utensils.    The  pro-  Great  care  is  required  that  the  glasi^  preparsr 
portions  of  the  materials  employed  are  very  tion  be  protected  from  miztore  with  foreign 
variable,  and  other  ingredients  also  are  often  in-  matters,  and  it  is  well  to  glaze  the  interior  of 
troduced,  particularly  oxide  of  manganese,  the  the  crucibles  before  using  them.    €k>lored  enam- 
effect  of  which  in  small  quantity  is  to  yield  its  els  may  afterward  be  applied  to  the  surface  of 
oxygen  to  any  carbonaceous  impurities  thatmay  the  white  coating  if  desired.    By  this  method 
be  present,  and  remove  these  in  the  form  of  iron  plates  have  been  made  to  imitate  marble, 
carbonic  acid  from  the  melted  masa.    The  color-  and  mantels  for  fireplaces,   tables,  &a,  have 
ed  enamels  are  applied  by  pdnting  them  when  been  prodnoed  in  New  York  almost  equal  in 
finely  ground,  and  mixed  with  some  vegetable  beauty  to  the  originals.    There  Is.  however,  s 
oil,  as  that  of  spike  lavender,  upon  the  white  tendency  in  the  plates  to  warp  bv  beat,  and  in 
enamel,  either  before  or  after  this  has  been  once  the  enamel  to  scale  off;  and  tois  latter  defect  is 
heated,  and  then  baking  them  in.    The  ovens  a  serious  obiection  to  the  enamelled  iron  cooking 
for  metallic  articles  are  muffles  made  to  slide  utensils  sold  in  the  United  States.     The  metal  and 
closely  into  the  furnace,  and  furnished  with  a  the  glaze  do  not  expand  and  contract  together.— 
amall  aperture  through  which  the  progress  of  Sm^l  artides  of  enamel,  as  little  toys  imitating 
the  operation  may  be  observed. — ^The  enamelling  the  figures  of  birds,  &c.,  and  also  artificial  eyes^ 
of  cast  iron  cooking  utensils  was  practised  at  are  made  by  melting  with  the  table  blowpipe 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  a  number  of  rods  or  tubes  of  enamel  prepared  for  this  pur- 
different  mixtures  of  the  materials  employed  pose,  and  shaping  them  dj  band,  just  aa  the 
have  since  been  in  use.    The  use  of  lead  must  glass  blower  works  with  tubes  and  rods  of  gla«h 
be  carefhlly  avoided  in  articles  of  this  kind.  Artificial  eyes  are  thus  made  with  great  peri 
YesseU  of  wrought  iron  are  also  treated  by  the  fection. — ^Enamelling  of  alatea  to  imitate  marble 
aame  ^rocesa ;  and  iron  pipe  for  oonveving  and  malachite  was  introduced  in  London  noi 
water  is  advantageouslv  protected  by  a  clean  many  years  since  by  Mr.  G.  £.  Magnus ;  and  th« 
silicious  enamel  not  liable  to  affect  the  purity  specimens,  then  quite  novel,  exhibited  at  \h< 
of  the  water. — ^Tbe  patent  ri^t  of  Messrs.  great  exhibition  of  1851,  received  high  praise  i4 
Clarke  of  England,  of  1889,  consulted  in  the  use  the  report  of  the  juries,  and  a  prize  medal  waj 
of  the  followmg  composition  and  method :  100  awutled  to  the  exhibitor.  The  «rt  was  first  prac 
lbs.  of  calcined  ground  flints  and  50  lbs.  of  borax  tised  in  the  United  States  at  Boaton,  and  slatcj 
calcined  and  finely  ground,  to  be  mixed,  ftised,  from  Wales  were  imported  to  be  used  for  th'^ 
and  gradually  cooled.    Of  this,  40  lbs.  are  mixed  purpose.    Subseouently  the  slates  of  the  Lehxgj 
with  5  lbs.  of  potters^  clay,  and  ground  in  water  river  were  applied  to  this  use  in  Lehigh  oo.,  Penn^ 
to  a  pasty  mass.    The  vessel,  first  thoroughly  and  were  also  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  be  there  ei^ 
cleaned,  is  lined  with  a  coating  of  this  about  |  of  ameUed.    In  Vermont  the  same  bnaineaa  is  noi 
an  inch  thick,  and  left  for  it  to  harden  in  a  warm  carried  on  at  West  Castleton,  where  are  extei] 
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lire  qoirriei  of  date,  and  an  establishment  of  and  Jnlins  Panlns  (lib.  vii.  et  teq,).  Ooant  Oaylxu 
the  nme  kind  is  in  operation  in  New  York,  called  the  attention  of  the  French  academy  of 
A  graat  ▼arietj  of  naefm  artidee  are  produced,  belles-lettres  to  it  in  1766 ;  and  M.  Bachelier, 
among  wliich  the  most  important  are  billiard  aathor  of  a  treatise  De  VhisUnre  et  du  8doret 
and  otiier  tables,  mantels,  tubs  for  bathing,  sinks,  ds  la  peinture  en  eire^  had  prodnced  a  picture 
Ac   The  slates  as  received  from  the' quarries  in  wax  in  1749.    In  1829  it.  de  Montabert,  in 
sre  tint  sawed  to  proper  shape,  then  planed  to  his  TraiU  dee  Una  lee  genres  de  veintwre^  favor- 
onilbrai  thickness,  ana  rubbea  smooth  with  pol-  ablj  noticed  the  process,  and  M.  Durozier  of 
isbiDg  fltones.    The  ground  color  adapted  to  the  Paris  soon  after  announced  that  he  had  perfectly 
marble  it  is  designed  to  imitate  is  then  laid  on,  succeeded  with  the  method  given  by  Montabert. 
and  after  this  the  varie^ited  colors.    The  slab  The  ancient  methods  appear  to  have  consiated 
is  then  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  200^,  and  in  the  use  of  wax  crayons,  in  which  the  colors 
allowed  to  remain  over  night.    In  the  morning  were  embodied,  and  whicli  were  used  upon  a 
after  cooling  it  receives  a  coat  of  varnish,  and  heated  sur&ce,  the  outline  of  the  picture  hav- 
is  retomed  to  the  oven  till  the  next  day.   Other  ing  been  first  traced.    The  whole  was  after- 
heatings  and  vamishings  alternately  succeed,  ward  covered  with  a  varnish  of  wax  melted  in 
with  nibbing  with  pumice  stone,  and  ft  final  and  polished.  The  method  of  OountOaylus  con- 
p(4i^ng  with  pumice  stone,  rotten  stone,  and  sistedof  rubbing  and  melting  wax  into  the  canvas 
the  bond,  completes  the  process.  or  panel,  then  coating  the  surface  with  Spanish 
KKAREA,  or  Enabta,  a  country  of  K  Afri-  white,  and  painting  upon  this  with  water  colors. 
ca,  W.  of  Abyssinia,  between  lat.  6^  and  8**  N.  By  warming  the  picture  the  colors  are  absorbed 
and  long.  88**  and  87^  £.,  16  days'  journey  from  into  the  wax,  and  thus  protected.    Mr.  J.  H« 
the  Nile.    It  is  elevated  above  the  adjacent  re-  Munts  recommends  waxing  only  one  ride  of  the 
giona,  traversed  by  a  range  of  hills,  in  many  canvas,  paindog  on  the  other  in  water  colors, 
parts  densely  wooded,  fertile,  and  watered  by  and  then  melting  the  wax  through  to  fix  them. — 
several  rivers.    It  is  peopled  by  Qallas,  among  Ekoaubtio  Tilbs  consist  of  a  body  of  red  day, 
whom  are  found  a  few  Mohammedans  and  Abys-  faced  with  a  finer  clay,  which  l>eiira  the  omap 
sioian  Christians.    It  exports  slaves,  ivory,  gold,  mental  pattern,  and  strengthened  at  the  base 
coffee,  horses,  musk,  and  the  skinsof  various  wild  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  clay  different  from  the 
animaJs,  in  exchange  for  rock  salt  (the  national  body,  whidi  prevents  warping.    The  clay  of 
eorrency),  beads,  Aggers,  knives,  guns,  kitchen  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  weauer  for  6  months 
utensilfl,  copper,  and  cotton  goods.    The  capi-  or  more,  and  is  afterward  thorouf^ly  worked 
tal,  Sakka,  is  a  considerable  place,  not  far  from  over  and  tempered,  and  mixed  with  other  sub- 
Uie  bankti  of  the  river  Kibbe,  and  is  visited  by  stances,  and  at  last  evaporated  at  the  alip-kiln. 
caravans  which  come  firom  the  Nile  and  frt>m  From  a  cubical  block  of  this,  formed  m  the 
Gondar  in  Abyssinia.  usual  method  by  slapping,  a  square  slab  is  cut 
SKAULT,  Louis,  a  French  writer,  bom  at  off  with  a  wire,  upon  which  slab  the  facing  of 
Isigny,  Oalvados,  in  1824.    After  having  trav-  finer  day  colored  to  the  desired  tint  is  batted 
died  in  various  countries  and  visited  the  East  out  and  slapped  down ;  a  badcing  is  then  applied 
in  1868,  he  went  in  1854  to  Northern  Europe,  in  the  same  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  tile. 
His  Cfonetantinople  et  la  Turquie  appeared  in  It  is  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  felt,  and  put 
1855,  and  his  Visage  en  Laponie  et  en  Konige  into  a  box  press ;  a  plaster  of  Paris  slab  contain- 
in  1857.     He  has  been  a  fluent  contributor  ing  the  pattern  in  relief  is  then  brought  down 
to  the  leading  reviews  and  newspaners  of  Paris  upon  the  face  of  tbe  tile,  and  the  design  is  im- 
under  the  nam  deplume  of  Louis  ae  Vermont,  pressed  into  the  soft  tinted  day.    The  hollows 
and  baa  made  translations  from  Goethe^s  Wer-  thus  formed  are  filled  with  a  semi-fiuid  day  of 
tker^  Mrs.  8towe*s  **  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin,**  and  a  rich  or  deep  color  poured  into  them  and  over 
from  the  works  of  Dickens.    He  is  now  the  lit*  the  whole  surface  of^the  tile.    In  24  hours  this 
erary  critic  of  the  Paris  CanetitutionneL  has  become  suffidently  hard  to  adroit  of  the 
ENOAHSTIO  TGhr.  ffv,in,  and  juvomcoff,  bum-  surplus  day  being  removed,  which  is  done  by 
ing),  a  term  applied  to  the  method  of  fixing  placing  the  tile,  still  in  the  box,  upon  a  horixon- 
colm  upon  objects  by  burning  them  in.    En-  tal  whed,  and  as  it  revolves  applying  a  knifbor 
amdHng  in  colors  is  an  encaustic  process.    The  scraper  entirely  across,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
word  is  most  commonly  used  in  its  application  edges  of  the  box.    The  surface  is  thus  cut  down 
to  an  ancient  method  <k  painting,  in  which  wax  so  as  to  expose  the  pattern  and  the  ground, 
vas  employed  with  the  colors,  and  a  coating  of  The  defecte  are  removed  with  a  knife,  and  the 
^he  same  material  was  finally  applied  to  the  pic-  edges  after  being  squared  are  rounded  off  with 
tare  to  preserve  it  ftom  the  action  of  the  atmo-  sand  paper.    The  tiles  are  kept  for  a  week  in  a 
fphere  and  lights  In  modern  use -a  peculiar  kind  warm  room  called  the  green-house,  and  the  dry- 
of  tilee  are  called  encaustic ;  and  by  the  French  ing  is  afterward  completed  in  another  called  the 
the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  preparations  of  hot-house.  They  are  then  baked  like  other  arti- 
w^ax  need  m  polishing  and  protec^ng  the  sur-  des  of  pottery,  except  that  double  the  ordinary 
Esee  of  wood.    The  little  diat  is  known  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  process,  and  the  oven  is 
aae&ent  art  of  enoanstio  painting  is  derived  from  left  6  days  to  cool  before  the  tiles  are  taken 
the  mention  made  of  it  by  Pliny  ("  Natural  Hi»-  out.    They  contract  in  baking  from  |  to  |V  of 
KMy,**  Kb.  zzxv.  ch.  xL),  Maordaaus  (lib.  zvii.),  their  dknendons.  The  process  is  supposed  to  be 
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nearly  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  middle  Uumf  of  calccdating  an  orbit  asBamed  to  be  el. 

ages  in  France  and  England  in  making  pave-  liptioal,  he  showed  that  its  period  of  reonrrenoe 

ments  for  churches,  and  also  for  the  beantifhl  must  be  about  8^  year^  and  that  it  was  probir 

pottery  called  Henry  II.^s  ware,  peculiar  to  bly  the  same  comet  observed  by  Hechain  in 

iVanoe  in  the  16th  century. — ^The  iVench  apply  1786,  by  Miss  Herschel  in  1795,  and  by  Pons  in 

the  term  eneaiutic  to  preparations  of  wax  used  1806.    He  calculated  the  eflfeots  of  the  pertor- 

for  pollshiDg  furniture.    (See  Fbenoh  Poush.)  bations  it  wotdd  esnwrienoe  fhxn  thepLuetaiy 

ENOHASING,  or  Ohasino,  a  process  analo-  bodies,  e^>ecially  nom  Jupiter,  and  predicted 

gous  to  that  of  sculpture,  being  the  art  of  finish-  its  return  m  1822,  though  it  would  probably  not 

ing  ornamental  desiigns  in  raised  work  upon  sur-  be  yisible  in  Europe.    On  June  8  of  that  year 

faces  of  sheet  metaL    When  these  designs  have  it  was  disoovered  at  the  observatory  of  Sir 

received  their  general  form  by  castins,  ham-  Thomas  Brisbane,  governor  of  New  BouUiWales. 

mering,  or  other  means,  the  work  is  finished,  all  He  predicted  its  return  in  1826,  and  with  each 

but  polishing,  with  punches  or  chasing  tools,  reappearanoe  aa  predicted  more  elements  were 

These  are  of  a  greatvariety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  afforded  for  computing  its  exact  orbit    It  ap- 

fitted  to  correspond  with  the  minute  details  of  peared  agun  Oct.  80, 1828,  and  Enoke  was  able 

the  most  complex  work.    Some  are  grooved  to  fix  its  orbit  as  within  that  of  Jupiter,  itft 

and  checkered  at  the  ends,  and  some  are  nicely  greatest  distance  from  the  ann  being  4  tunes  the 

Soli^ed.    They  act  on  a  small  scale  like  tiie  earth's  distance,  and  its  least  diatancebut  J  that 
ies  used  for  striking  coins  and  medals;  and  the  of  the  earth,  and  its  period  of  revolution  8.29 
smallest  of  them  are  struck  with  hammers  of  years.    By  comparison  of  the  times  of  its  ear- 
diminutive  size.    In  order  that  the  form  of  lier  and  later  apparitions^  £ncke  was  afterwerd 
hoUow  articles  may  not  be  injured  in  the  opera-  led  to  detect  a  gradual  acceleration  of  its  move- 
tion,  these  are  filled  with  a  composition  of  ment,  amounting  to  about  2^  hours  on  each  reT- 
melted  pitch  and  brick  dust  or  rosin,  or  with  olution.    This  secular  acoaleration,  never  before 
pitch  alone.    They  are   moreover   supported  recogidzed  in  the  movement  of  anjr  other  odes- 
upon  a  sand  bag  like  those  used  by  engravers,  tifld  body,  Encke  ascribed  to  a  redsting  medioiD, 
Works  in  copper  and  brass  are  sometimes  filled  which  sensibly  affects  a  body  of  the  extreme 
with  lead  to  give  them  a  firm  supj^ort  within ;  rarity  of  this  comet,  which,  la  transparent  tt>  its 
but  this  will  not  do  for  articles  in  gold  and  centre,  but  haa  no  peroepfable  efibct  upon  the 
silver,  which  melted  lead  would  seriously  in-  denser  planetary  bodies.    Beaistance  uiOTteDa 
jure.    The  models  upon  which  the  sand  moulds  the  time  of  the  revolution  by  giving  ffreater  ef- 
for  receiving  objects  intended  for  chasing  are  feet  to  the  attraction  of  the  acm,  which  then 
prepared,   are   Uiemselves  sometimes  chased  draws  the  body  more  forcibly  toward  itaelf^  leas- 
nearly  to  the  required  forms.    Excellent  speoi-  ening  the  mi^or  axis  of  the  ellipse  and  thus  its 
mens  of  chased  work  are  seen  in  pieces  of  ancient  orbit  of  revolution.    In  investigating  the  per- 
atmor,  and  in  vases  and  other  ornaments  in  gold  turbing  effects  of  the  planeta  upon  this  oomet^ 
and  sUver  plate.    Tbe  most  beautiful  are  those  of  Jupiter  in  its  aphelion,  andL  of  Hercniy  in 
by  Benvenuto  Oellini,  who  died  in  1670.    In  its  perihelion,  he  waa  led  to  sospeot  that  the 
France  the  art  is  practised  only  in  one  small  dis-  mass  of  the  former  had  been  greaw-  underrated 
trict  of  Paris,  and  chiefiy  limited  to  the  produo-  (a  fisust  afterward  eatabliaheoby  Prof.  Airy): 
tion  of  the  richly  wrought  articles  of  bronze.  and  in  1888  Encke  proved  that  Lagrange  hfti 
ENOEE,  JoHANir   inAurz,    a   (German   as-  ascribed  nearly  8  times  too  gpreat  a  bulk  to  Mer- 
tronomer,  bom  at  Hamburg,  Sept.  28,  1791.  oury.    En<^e^s  explanation  of  the  canae  of  the 
His  fiither,  a  clergyman,  educated  him  at  home  aooeleration  is  not  universally  aoottDted,  though 
nntil  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Got-  ^e  fiaot  itself  la  not  questioned.     Besaelparticv 
tingen.     In  1818  and  1814  he  served  in  the  nlarly  opposed  the  explanation ;  by  the  EngUsh 
Hanseatic  legion  agtdnst  Napoleon,  and  in  1816  astronomers  it  is  more  fiivorably  reoeived.    Be- 
he  entered  the  Prussian  military  service,  but  side  these  investigations,  Encke  haa  improved 
afterward  accepted  a  situation  in  the  obaerva-  the  theory  of  Vesta,  and  published  a  new  meth- 
tory  of  Seeberg,  near  Grotha.    In  1826  he  waa  od  of  computing  perturbatioDfl.   eapecially  for 
appointed  director  of  the  royal  observatory  orbits  oonsideraUy  elliptical.     The  phmet  Nep- 
at  Berlin,  and  has   ever  since  remained  in  tune  was  disoovered  at  his  obeenratory  by  H. 
oharge  of  this  institution.    He  is  the  author  GaDe,  his  assbtant.    Since  1680  l^dce  has  an- 
of  many  valuable   memoirs  on   astronomical  nuallypublishedthe"A£trononiical  Tear  Book,'* 
subjects,  of  which  the  most  interesting  and  im  and  since  1840  '*  Astronomical  Observations 
portent  are  the  treatises  published  in  the  iia-  made  at  the  Boyal  Observatory  at  Berlin.*^    In 
tronomMU  Naehriehtei^  at  Berlin,  in  1881  and  1846  he  published  dissertations  De  Formvtlu 
1882,  upon  the  comet  then  called  by  the  name  DiopUieu;  and  in  1848  a  treatise    *^  On  the 
of  Pons,  the  astronomer  of  Marseilles,  who  dis-  Belation  of  Astronomy  to  the  other  Sciences.** 
covered  it  in  Nov.  1818,  but  now  known  as  the       ENOBIKITE  (Gr.   xpcyor,   a  lihrX   a  fosaol 
oomot  of  Encke.    Since  its  discovery  Encke  esnus  of  the  fJEonily  erinMea  and  bun  echino- 
had  diligentiy  applied  himself  to  the  determina-  aermaia.    It  appeared  among  the  earlieet  fonna 
tion  of  its  orbit    Making  use  of  the  methods  of  animal  life,  its  remidos  bein|(  preserved  in 
of  his  former  instructor,  Pro£  Gauss,  as  explain-  the  rodbs  of  the  mlnrian  period.     Xn  sacoeediog 
ed  in  hia  work  Th0ariaMotu$  Oorpirum  UaUi^  formatioDSi  nearly  to  the  lias^  they  are  often  ao 
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abondint  Chat  catcareons  strata  extending  oyer  p&ntacnnui   caput  medusa^  almost  the  onlj 
nunj  miles  are  in  great  part  made  up  of  them,  living  anidogue  of  the  ancient  crinoidea.    As 
As  described  by  Mr.  lOUerin  his  work  on  the  Dr.  Bnckland  remarks,  the  primeval  perfection 
crioofdea,  the  animals  of  this  fkmily  are  fur-  of  the  fossil  affords  an  example  at  variance  with 
nished  "  with  a  round,  oval,  or  angular  column  the  doctrine  of  the  progression  of  animal  life 
composed  of  numerous  articulating  joints,  sup-  frqm  simple  rudiments,  wrough  a  series  of  grad- 
pordog  at  its  summit  a  series  of  plates  or  Joints,  ually  improving  and  more  perfect  forms,  to  ita 
which  form  a  cup-like  body  containing  tne  vis-  fullest  development  in  existing  species, 
oera,  from  whose  upper  rim  proceed  5  articulated  ENC  YOLOPw^DIA.    See  Otclop2EDia. 
arma,  dividing  into  tentaculated  fingers  more  or  ENDEMIO  DISEASES  (Gr.  cp,  in  or  among, 
Jess  numerous  surrounding  the  aperture  of  the  and  d«7/iof,  people)  are  diseases  produced  by  lo- 
znouth."    In  the  encrinite  the  stem  is  cylindri-  cal  causes,  generdly  persistent  and  appreciable, 
Gsl ;  in  the  kindred  genus  pentacrinite  it  is  five-  and  consequentiy  peculiar  to  certain  climates 
sided.    The  cup-like  body  is  the  portion  repre-  and  localities,  during  the  whole  year  or  at  fixed 
seoting  the  flower  of  the  Uly,  for  which  the  crea-  seasons ;  in  the  last  respect  they  differ  fh)m  epi- 
tare  is  named.    When  the  tentacnla  are  spread  demic  diseases,  which  prevail  more  or  less  ex- 
oat,  the  appearance  is  that  of  an  opened  flower ;  tensively  from  accidental,  temporary,  and  gen- 
irhen   dosed,  they   represent   tne   unopened  eraUy  inappreciable  causes.   As  examples  of  en- 
bad    The  stem  served  to  attach  the  animal  to  demic  diseases  may  be  mentioned  the  cholera  of 
any  bodies  in  the  water,  and  by  the  manner  of  India,  the  yeUow  fever  of  the  southern  United 
articulation  of  the  plates  composing  it.  it  ad-  States,  the  intermittent  fevers  of  the  western 
mitted  of  much  motion,  swaying  back  ana  forth,  states  and  other  marshy  districts,  the  coast  fevers 
By  Uiia  means  the  head  with  its  tentacnla  was  of  western  Africa  and  Central  America,  the  bron- 
brought  within  reach  of  its  prey.    The  plates  ohocele  and  cretinism  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  the 
of  the  stem,  separating  into  short  cylinders,  periodic  dysenteries  ofthe  East  Indies,  the  yaws 
present  the  form  in  which  the  remains  of  this  of  the  West  Indies,  and  perhaps  the  elephant!- 
animal  are  most  commonly  seen.    In  the  mar-  asis  of  the  blacks  in  Brazil.    Many  exanthema- 
bles^  used  for  chimney  tueces  they  are  often  tons  and  catarrhal  diseases,  ordinarily  attacking 
very  abundant,  the  polished  surface  presenting  single  or  few  individuals  in  a  community,  under 
9ome  of  them  of  a  different  color  from  the  the  influence  of  certain  ill-understooa  atmo- 
groand  in  longitudinal  section,  some  in  obliaue  spheric,  telluric,  or  electric  conditions,  may  be« 
<XHiical  fic»tned  cutting,  and  some,  in  circular  come  epidemic,  and  affect  many  persons  at  a 
disks,  being  transverse  sections  across  the  cylin-  time;  the  cholera,  endemic  In  India,  has  raged 
der.     By  the  disinte^tion  of  the  rock  contain-  as  an  epidemic  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  the 
ing  them,  the  little  loints  of  tho  fossil  stem  fre-  history  of  diseases  exhibits  the  occurrenee  of 
quently  &D  out,  and  may  be  gathered  in  great  various  epidemics  before  unknown,  appearing 
Dxmibera.    Each  haa  a  hole  through  its  centre^  without  evident  cause,  defying  all  treatment, 
admitting  of  their  being  strung  together.    Dr.  spontaneously  disappearing,  and  not  returning 
Mantell  states  that  he  has  found  them  preserved  afterward.    Endemics  and  epidemics  may  or 
in  tumuli  of  the  ancient  Britons^  having  evi-  may  not  be  contagions  (induding  under  that 
dently  been  worn  by  them  as  ornaments.    In  term  infection,  which  amounts  practically  to 
the  north  of  England  they  are  called  *^  wheel  nearly  the  same  thing) ;  the  endemic  dysentery 
stones*'  and  ^  St.  Outhbert's  beads,"  and  were  of  India,  the  typhus  fever  of  certain  localities, 
formerly  nsed  as  rosaries.    Theencrinites  are  the  ophthalmia  of  Egypt,  under  favorable  oon- 
renuurkable  for  the  multiplicity  of  small  calca-  ditions,  become  contagious;  the  same  is  true  of 
nous  ple«e9^  which  make  up  the  various  parts  epidemics  of  tiie  eruptive  fevers,  erysipelas,  and 
of  the  animal — ^the  stem,  the  parts  that  may  be  puerperal  fever.    The  investigation  of  the  causes 
called  the  10  arms,  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  the  of  endemics  and  epidemics  is  one  of  the  most 
nameroos  tentacnla  which  proceed  from  them  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  important  duties  of 
sfi.  Tbese  pieces,  as  enumerated  by  Parkinson  in  the  physician ;^  the  lives  of  thousands  may  be 
his  **  Organio  Remains,'*  amount  to  not  less  than  endooigered  or  saved  by  the  neglect  or  adoption 
S$,000,  thus  showing  a  complexity  of  structure  of  proper  sanitary,  hygienic,  and  therapeutio 
c^ual  to'any  that  is  met  with  in  the  nearest  living  treatment ;  the  temperature,  electric,  hygromet- 
cualoguetf^these  ancient  animals.  The  structure  ric,  and  ohemicalf  constitution  <^  the  air,  the  ele- 
of  one  of  tbe  fossil  pentacrinites  (a  genus  which  vation  and  nature  of  Uie  soil,  and  the  food  and 
began  to  abound  as  the  encrinite  disappeared,  habits  of  the  people,  are  principally  concerned 
sod  has  been  represented  in  some  of  its  species  in  the  origin  of  endemic  diseases. 
^wn  to  the  present  time  from  the  lias,  or  in-  ENDIOOTT,  John,  governor  of  Hassachu- 
<ieed  in  a  single  species  from  epochs  much  more  setts,  bom  in  Dorchester,  England,  in  1589,  died 
^tmoteX  ^^^  '^eea  cited  by  Dr.  Buckland  as  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  15, 1665.    He  was  sent 
^diowinff  an  equal  degree  of  perfection,  and  a  out  to  this  country  by  the  *^  Massachusetts  Oom- 
b^jre  elaborate  combination  of  analogous  organs  pany"  to  carry  on  the  plantation  at  Naumkeag, 
'^Q  occars  in  any  other  fossil  species  of  more  or  Salem,  where  he  arrived  Sept.  6,  1628.    In 
V«nt  date,  or  in  its  living  representative,"  April,1629,  he  was  chosen  governor  of"  London's 
^  species  thus  cited  is  the  Briarean  penta-  plantation ;"  but  in  August  it  was  determined 
cr!3ita  of  the  lias.    The  living  species  is  the  to  transfer  the  charter  and  government  of  the 
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oolony  to  Now  Eogland^  and  Winthrop  was  runffirath^  and  had  tlie  moftification  of  aeeing 

appointed  governor.    In  1686,  with  the  famous  the  orientalist  Joseph  von  Hammer-PnrgstaU 

Oapt.  UnderhiUf  he  conducted  the  sanguinary  nominated  to  thepresidency  of  the  academy,  an 

hut  ineffectual  eoqiedition  against  the  Block  IsT*  honor  to  which  Endlicher  was  at  least  as'well 

and  and  Peqnot  Indians.    Endicott  was  depn^  entitled.    The  political  turmoils  of  1S46  placed 

governor  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  from  1641  Endlicher  in  a  precarious  position ;  his  sympa- 

to  1644,  in  1650,  and  1654;  and  was  govern-  thies  and  principles  were  those  of  the  popaUr 

or  in  1644  and  1649,  from  1651  to  1654,  and  party,  white  his  associations  and  pnrsuits  bound 

from  1655  to  1665.    He  was  hold  and   ener-  fiim  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  conservatiTes. 

fetio,  a  sincere  and  zealous  Puritan,  rigid  in  The  untoward  turn  of  political  affairs,  his  peca- 

is  orinciples,  and  severe  in  the  execution  of  niary  emharrassments,  and  the  intrigues  of  ene- 

the  iaws  against  those  who  differed  from  the  mies  drove  him  to  desp^,  and  he  died  of  a 

religion  of  the  colony.    So  averse  was  he  to  broken  heart,  or  as  some  believe  by  hu  own 

evexy  thing  like  popery  that  he  cut  out  the  cross  hand. — ^His  works,  most  of  which  were  pub- 

from  the  military  standard.    He  was  opposed  lished  in  Vienna,  are  astonishing  for  their  va- 

to  long  hair,  insisted  that  the  women  should  riety,  and  are  written  with  equal  learning,  ele- 

wear  veils  in  public  assemblies,  and  did  all  in  gance,  and  deamess.    Those  on  subjects  not 

his  power  to  establish  what  he  deemed  a  purs  connected  with  botany  are :  £xamen  Critievm 

church.    In  1659,  during  his  administration,  4  Codieu  IV.  Etangeliorum  ByeantiM-Coftini' 

Quakers  were  put  to  deioh  in  Boston.  ani  (Leipsic,  1825) ;  Anonymi  Bela  Rtgu  No- 

ENDLICHER,  Stephan  Ladxslatjs,  a  distin-  tarii  de  Ge»ti»  Hungarorum  Liher  (1827) ;  Prih 

guished  botanist  and  linguist,  bom  in  Pres-  eiani  de  Laude  Imperatori$  AnoBtaniy  it  it 

burg,  Hungary,  June  24, 1804,  died  in  Vienna,  FonderHnu   et   Menwris   Oarmina   (Vienna, 

March  28,  1849.    After  having  received  the  1828) ;  Fragmenta  Theotuoa  VernanU  Anti^ 

degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  uni-  ouissifiUB  JSrangelii  Matthai  et  aliqvot  Momi* 

versity  of  Pesth,  he  entered  the  archiepiscopal  liarum  (edited  with  Hoffinann  von  Fallersleben, 

seminary  of  Vienna  in  1828,  mainly  with  a  view  1834) ;   Vom  Bruder  Baueehen  (with  F.  WoU; 

to  the  study  of  oriental  languages,  which  he  1885) ;  De  Ulpiani  Iiutit/tUionum  IhtgvMnto, 

pursued  for  some  years  with  success.    He  re-  etc.  (1835) ;    Catalogue   Codicum  Manvecrip- 

ceived  the  minor  clerical  orders,  but  in  1827  torum    Bihliotheea   FalatiwB    Vindoboiienm 

resolved  to  abandon  theology  for  the  natural  (1886) ;  Analeeta  Qrammatiea  (with  Dr.  J.  von 

sciences,  and  especially  botany,  without,  how-  Eichenfeld,  1836) ;  Verteichniee  der  Chineeieehen 

ever,  giving  up  his  linguistic  pursuits.    In  1828  find  Japaneeiechen  Munxen  dee  Mun*-  itnd  An- 

he  was  appointed  dii^ctor  of  the  imperial  li-  tihen-Cabinete  in  F««n(1887);  AT^angegrunde 

brary  of  Vienna,  in  1836  keeper  of  tne  court  der  Chinesiechen  Orammatik  (1845) ;  Die  Ge- 

cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  m  1840  professor  eetee  dee  heiligen  Stephan  ri849) ;  Benim  Bun- 

of  botany  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  gariearum  Monumenta  Arpaaiana  (8t.  GsU, 

of  the  university.    In  his  zealous  promotion  of  1849). — ^His  botanical  works  are :  Ceratotheea, 

his  favorite  studies  he  soon  exhausted  the  con-  eine  neue  Pflamengattung  aue  der  Ordnung  der 

siderable  resources  which  he  had  inherited  from  Seaafnees   (Berlin,    1822);   .Flora  Poeonieneit 

his  fiather.    Books,  maps,  types,  seeds,  plants,  (Pesth,  1880);  Stirpium  Femptae ;  Meletemata 

herbaria,  and  all  other  materials  which  were  Botaniea  (with  H.  Schott,  Vienna,  1882);  Di^ 

yet  wanting  at  Vienna,  and  which  the  govern-  eingia^  Novum  Genue  Btantarutn  (1882) ;  Pro- 

ment  was  not  liberal  enough  to  procure,  he  dromue  Florm Notfolkicm^  etc.  (Vienna,  1833); 

purchased  at  his  own  expense.    He  published  *'  Miscellaneous    Works  of   Robert    Brown/' 

the  most  superbly  illustrated  worn,  which  edited  in   connection    with   Nees  von  Esen- 

owing  to  their  costliness  and  scientific  character  beck ;  Ataeta  BotanieOf  Ko^a  Genera  et  Sye- 

found  but  few  purchasers;  he  even  uded  others  eiee  JPlantarum  (1888);  Ifofta  Oentra  et  Spe- 

in  publishing  tneir  works,  and  gave  away  whole  eiee  PUmtarum  in  Begno  Chilenei  Jjectarwn 

ecUtions  of  his  own.    His  map  of  China,  in  24  (with  POppig,  Leipsic,  1835)  ;  Sertun^  Cahdi- 

sheets,  may  be  cited  as  a  specmaen  of  his  prod*  eutn  inter  Dera  (xhoMee  Khan  et  Cahul  (with 

igality.    He  presented  his  own  choice  library  Edward  Fenzl,  1836) ;    Genera  JPlantarum  ee^ 

and  rich  herbaria  to  the  state,  and  distributed  tundum  Ordinee  Naturalee  diepoeila  ;  acfedii 

rare  Asiatic  printing  types  to  public  institn-  Bupplementum  Primum  ^188^^40 ;  one  of  tiio 

tions.    He  was  equally  original  and  profound  most  important  systematic  works  yet  publish- 

in  botany  and  philology.    He    corresponded  ed) ;    Enumeratio  Plantarutn   quoM  in  Xota 

with  the  most  eminent  savants  in  every  part  of  Bollandia  Ota  Auetro-OeeidentaUad  jF7utivm 

the  world,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  Cyenorum  et  in  8inu  Regie  Oeorgii,  eollegit  C. 

of  the  academy  of  Vienna,  and  one  of  the  ori-  L,  B,  deffOgel  (with  George  Bentfaam,  £.  Fenzl, 

S'nators  of  the  Annalen  dee  Wiener  Mueeume,  and  H.  Schott,  1887) ;  Jconoffre^hia  Generum 

e  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  state,  for  Plantarum  (1838);    GrundHt^0    einer  neutn 

which  he  received  no  remuneration,  and  for  Theorieder  PJlafusenseugting(lS3S};  Stirpiuml 

10  years  was  a  constant  companion  of  the  em*  Auetralaeiearum  fferharii  MUffeliani  I^eeadts 

peror  Ferdinand  V.,  with  whom  he  used  to  <rsf(1888);  Stirpium  If ovaruin  Deeadee  {\^^)  \\ 

pass  several  hours  every  week.    For  all  this  Flora  Brasilieneie,  ete,  (with  Ch.  Fr.  mud  Phihi 

ho  was  rewarded  with  the  paltry  title  of  jB^itf-  von  Kartius,  Vienna  and  LeipMo,  1840-'46j  ;| 
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Snehiridion  Botanicum^  etc.  (LeipsiCy  1841) ;  ntnated  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  soatli 

Die  MedieinalpflaTuen  der  ostreiehisGhen  Phar-  of  Nain.    It  was  in  a  8<^itary  vallej,  not  far 

mkMU  (1842) ;    Catalogtu  Horti  Academ-  from  this  town,  that  the  &mou8  sorceress  re- 

iei  Yindohone7m»  (1842~*3) ;  Mantissa  Botan-  sided,  whom  Saul  went  to  consnlt  on  the  even- 

tbo,  $iate7t$  Gsnerum  PUmtarum  Sugslementa  ing  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa. 

Sseundvm    et    Tertium    (1843)  ;    GrundzOgs  ENDOSMOSE  (Gr.  ci^f,  within,  and  wrftog^ 

ierBotanik  (with  Franz  Unaer,  1843);  Synoth-  impulsion),  the  action  exhibited  by  one  of  two 

tit  CorMsrarum  Scmeti  ChUti  (1847) ;  Paradi-  fluids  of  different  densities  and  compcisition  in 

tut  Vinaobonenais  (with  Hartinger,  1847);  and  passing  through  a  porous  membrane  which  sep* 

DiADj  minor  works  in  the  Annalen  det  Wiener  arates  them,  till  the^  become  both  of  the  same 

Jftumimt,  and  in  other  periodicals.    (See  also  density.   Let  a  solution  of  sugar  in  a  tube  closed 

BoTAirr,  and  Chinbsb  Lanquaos.)  below  with  a  slip  of  bladder  tied  across  the 

END0GEN8  (6r.  fydoy,  within,  and  ynvcMi,  end,  and  open  above,  be  suspended  in  a  vessel 

to  generate),  a  class  of  plants  so  called  because  of  water.    The  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  tube 

tbeir  stems  increase  in  diameter  by  the  deposi-  is  soon  seen  to  increase  by  the  passing  through 

^on  of  new  woody  matter  in  the  centre,  in  con-  of  the  thinner  fluid.    It  will  flow  over  and  run 

trtdistinction  to  ezogens,  whose  stems  increase  down  into  the  outer  vessel,  and  so  the  action 

by  the  formation  of  a  new  layer  of  wood  outside  will  go  on  till  the  two  mixtures  become  uniform. 

of  that  previously  formed,  and  immediately  be-  Dutrochet,  who  first  observed  this  phenomenon, 

Death  the  bark.    In  endogens  the  stem  has  no  found  that  the  height  to  which  the  fluid  would 

medullary  rays,  concentric  ringeu  or  apparent  rise  increased  with  the  density  of  the  thicker 

distinction  of  pith,  wood,  and  barR,  but  consists  fluid.    In  a  tube  about  1^  inches  diameter  and 

of  fibres  <tf  w<x>dy  or  vascular  tissue,  distributed  sirup  of  density  1.083,  the  fluid  rose  mure  than 

with  little  apparent  regularity  through  the  eel*  1^  inches  in  \\  hours;  with  sirup  of  a  density 

lulsr  system  of  the  stem.    They  may  be  traced  of  1.145  the  fluid  rose  nearly  8  inches ;  and 

fixim  the  base  of  the  leaves  downward,  some  when  the  density  was  1.228  the  rise  was  4  inch- 

psasing  into  the  roots,  and  others  curving  out-  es.    A  considerable  force  is  exerted  in  this 

ward  nntii  they  lose  themselves  in  the  rind  or  movement ;  in  sirup  of  density  1.3  Dutrocbet 

cortical  integument,  which  differs  from  the  bark  estimated  it  to  be  eqnid  to  the  pressure  of  4^  at- 

of  exogeos  in  that  it  does  not  increase  by  layers,  mospheres.    If  the  flow  is  drawn  inward,  the 

scd  cannot  be  separated  from  the  wood.    As  action  is  called  endosmose ;  if  in  an  outward 

the  plant  grows,  new  threads  or  fibres  spring  direction,  it  is  called  exosmose.    It  is  supposed 

from  the  freshly  formed  leaves,  and  passing  to  be  upon  this  principle  that  the  sap  ascends 

first  down  the  centre  of  the  stem  crowd  the  in  trees  and  fiaids  are  diffused  through  an- 

old  ones  out,  and  are  finally  directed  toward  the  imal  bodies.    Liebig,  after  describing  some  ex- 

rind.     In  some  plants  the  rind,  being  soft,  is  ca-  periments,  in  whidi  fluids  were  made  to  pass 

pable  of  unlimited  distention;  in  others  it  soon  through  as  many  as  9  membranes,  to  fill  the 

indoniles,  and  the  stem  consequently  ceases  to  vacant  space  left  by  evaporation  of  another 

grow  in  diameter.    The  best  example  of  this  fluid  in  a  glass  tube,  remarks  with  reference  to 

class  of  plants  is  the  palm,  whose  branchless  the  application  of  the  results  to  the  processes 

trunk,  rbing  ttom  30  to  160  feet  from  the  taking  place  in  the  animal  body  as  follows: 

groond,  and  terminated  by  a  simple  cluster  of  '*  The  surface  of  the  body  is  the  membrane, 

foliage,  has  a  striking  and  majestic  appearance,  from  which  evaporation  goes  constantly  for- 

The  growth  of  this  tree  is  from  the  terminal  ward.    In  consequence  of  this  evaporation,  all 

bud,  and  if  the  hud  is  destroyed  the  tree  per-  the  fluids  of  the  body,  in  obedience  to  atmo- 

]ffhtsL    In  some  instances,  as  in  the  doum  palm  spheric  pressure,  experience  motion  in  the  01- 

of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  pandanus  or  screw  rection  toward  the  evaporating  surface.    This 

pine,  two  terminal  buds  appear  and  branches  isobviouslythechiefcauseof  the  passage  of  the 

thea  shoot  forth.    Hie  a^aragus  is  an  example  nutritious  fluids  through  the  walls  of  the  blood 

of  eadogenotts  growth.    Endogens  are  monoco-  vessels,  and  the   cause  of  their  distribution 

tjledonous ;  the  veins  of  their  leaves  are  almost  througn  the  body.    We  know  now  what  impor- 

imiformly  in  parallel  lines  connected  by  simple  tant  fdnctions  the  skin  (and  lungs)  fulfil  through. 

transverse  t»rs :  their  flowers  are  trimerous,  or  evaporation.    It  is  a  condition  of  nutrition,  and 

have  their  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  styles  in  the  influence  of  a  moist  or  dry  fur  upon  the 

thrcesL     They  luxuriate  in  hot  and  humid  cli-  health  of  the  body,  or  of  mechanical  agitation 

m&te«,  snd  tney  comprise  the  greater  number  by  walking  or  running,  which  increases  the  per- 

of  plants  contributiag  to  the  f(K)d  of  man,  and  spiration,  suggests  itself.^'   Interesting  examples 

but   a   small  proportion  of  poisonous  plants,  of  this  phenomenon  are  seen  in  the  passage  of 

They  are  genmlly  shorter  lived  than  exogens,  the  gases  through  membranes.    If  a  tumbler, 

thoogh    the   dragon  tree  and  others,  whose  filled  with  air  and  covered  at  top  with  a  thin 

growth  is  not  limited  by  the  hardening  of  the  sheet  of  India  rubber,  is  placed  under  a  bell 

ecHtical  integument  of  Uie  stem,  may  attain  a  glass  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  gas  will  soon 

great  age.     The  average  age  or  the  palms  Is  penetrate  the  cover  and  mix  with  the  air ;  and 

P'Orbaps  900  or  800  years.  this  action  will  go  on  till  the  India  rubber  bursts 

EN£>OB  (Heb.  home-fountain),  a  town  of.  open  from  the  increased  bulk  of  the  contents  of 

PaleatixM^  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  the  tumbler.    If  the  tumbler  contained  hydro- 
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gen  and  the  bell  glasB  air,  the  India  rubber  religions  creed.    He  charged  him  and  hia  follow- 

would  then  be  pressed  in  hj  the  escape  of  the  ers  with  planning  a  social  order  founded  upon 

gas,  leaving  the  portion  remaining  of  greatlj  licentiousness;  separated  from  them  in  1881,  and 

reduced  density.  died  a  year  afterward.    His  secession  was  fol- 

ENDTMION,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  shep-  lowed  by  that  of  the  economical  and  political 

herd  of  remarkable  beauty,  who,  according  to  a  section  of  the  school.    Enfantin,  however,  por- 

Greek  legend,  retired  every  nisht  to  a  grotto  of  sisted  in  his  endeavors  to  establish  a  new  re- 

Hount  Latmus  in  Caria.    As  he  slept  the  god-  ligion.    He  addressed  his  followers  (whom  be 

dess  Selene  (the  moon)  became  enamored  of  him,  estimated  at  40,000  in  France  alone)  with  the 

and  leaving  her  chariot  came  down  to  him.  The  authority  of  a  superior  being  set  apart  by  ProT- 

eclipses  of  the  moon  were  attributed  to  these  idence  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  new  era 

visits.   By  Selene  he  had  50  daughters.  Jupiter  for  humanity  through  the  emancipation  and  the 

condemned  him  to  perpetual  sleep,  or,  accord-  agency  of  woman.    He  endeavored  to  find  the 

ing  to  other  accounts,  to  60  years  of  sleep.  female  Messiah  (femme  Mesne)  who  in  his  opin- 

ENFANTIK  BABTHtLSMY  Prosper,  gener-  ion  was  predestined  to  bear  to  him  a  new  Fa- 
ally  known  under  the  name  of  P^re  En&ntin,  viour  of  mankind.    He  enjoined  on  all  his  ad- 
one  of  the  founders  of  St  Simonism,  born  in  herents  in  the  different  parts  of  France  to  aid 
Paris,  Feb.  8, 1796.    He  was  the  son  of  a  banker,  him  in  his  search  for  this  female ;  and  although 
and  with  his  fellow  pupils  was  dismissed  from  his  singular  theories  were  attacked  by  many 
the  polytechnic  school  after  ]y^ch  80, 1614,  for  of  his  old  associates,  he  continued  to  maVe 
having  fired  on  that  day  on  the  allied  troops,  proselytes,  the  number  of  his  publications  in- 
He  then  became  a  commercial  traveller,  and  in  creased  rapidly,  and  he  sent  agents  to  the  prin> 
1821  member  of  a  mercantile  firm  in  St.  Peters-  cipal  cities  of  Europe.     He  gave  splendid  en- 
burg.    He  returned  to  France  in  1823,  and  was  tertainments  at  Paris,  which  are  said  to  hare 
converted  to  the  theory  of  St.  Simon  by  a  Jew  cost  him  over  $50,000,  in  which  the  purpose 
named  Olinde  Rodrigues,  who  had  been  one  of  of  discovering  among  the  women  present  the 
his  teachers.   After  Uie  death  of  St.  Simon,  May  long-sought  individual  was  never  lost  sight  of. 
19, 1825,  Enfantin  and  Rodrigues  began  the  pub-  He  procured  a  loan  of  $16,000  for  the  estabViah- 
lication  of  a  journal  (Le  produeteur)^  which  was  ment  of  industrial  workshops,  bnt  this  amount 
discontiDuedtowardtheendof  1826;  many  per-  was  not  sufiicient.     They  were  soon  dosed, 
BonSj  who  had  given  their  support  to  it  while  and  the  Globe  newspaper  was  also  discontinued 
its  discussions  were  confined  to  social  and  indus-  for  want  of  ftmds.     The  attention  of  the  aa- 
trial  interests,  having  withdrawn  as  soon  as  thorities  being  at  length  drawn  to  his  meetings, 
Enfantin  assumed  the  character  of  ^  religious  they  were  closed  in  May,  1882.    He  now  with- 
innovator,  and  especially  as  soon  as  ne  was  de-  drew  with  40  of  his  followers,  among  whom  were 
nounced  as  such  by  Benjamin  Constant.    En-  Michel  Chevalier  and  other  eminent  men,  to 
fantin,'  however,  continued  to  advocate  his  views  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  near  H^nilmontiuit 
by  lectures  and  public  meetings.  The  revolution  Here,  upon  some  land  which  belonged  to  hini, 
of  1830  favored  the  movement,  which  was  soon  they  established  a  community  and  spent  their 
formally  organized  with  Enfantin  and  Hazard  time  in  manual  labor  and  St.  Simonian  religious 
as  the  chief  leaders  (ph'es  tuprSmes),  and  with  ministrations,  over  which  Enfantin  presided, 
the  (?2t>&«  newspaper,  of  which  Michel  Chevalier  Again  arriugned  by  the  governinent,  Enfantin 
was  editor,  as  its  organ.    A  schism,  however,  appeared  in  the  court  with  two  ladies  (C6cUo 
soon  broke  out  between  the  two  leaders.    En-  Foumel  and  Agla6  Saint  Hilaire)  as  his  counsel ; 
fantin  was  a  bachelor  and  a  sentimentalist.    He  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  plead  his  cause. 
divided  mankind  into  two  classes,  the  impulsive  Tlie  trial  lasted  2  days  (Aug.  27  and  28,  1832). 
and  the  thoughtful,  the  former  governed  solely  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  year'i 
by  trandent  sentiments  and  effects,  the  latter  imprisonment,  but  set  free  after  a  few  months* 
always  by  abiding  principles.    In  order  to  bar-  detention.     He  subsequentlj  spent  2  years  in 
monize  the  personal  relations  between  these  two  Egypt,  after  which  he  returned  to  France,  de- 
classes,  he  proposed  the  overthrow  of  all  legis-  voting  himself  to  agricultural  pursnita  and  oi!i- 
lative  and^  social  restraint  in  the  sphere  of  love  elating  as  a  postmaster  near  Lyons.     By  tho 
and  affection,  and  would  admit  of  no  other  in-  influence  of  his  former  disoiplos  and  associate) 
terferenoe  with  the  imptdses  and  emotions  of  tihe  he  became  in  1841  a  member  of  the  ecientltif' 
individual  but  that  ofthe  priest  or  confessor,  who  board  for  Algeria.    From  1846  to  1848  he  wai 
should  have  full  command  over  the  body  and  soul  director  of  the  new  railway  lino  between  Paris 
of  his  disciples  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  and  Lyons.    In  Nov.  1848  he  established,  in 
to  control  their  passions.    But  in  his  opinion  concert  with  M.  Duveyrier,  a  daily  journal,  I/ 
the  priest  ought  to  be  a  person  of  great  personal  credit,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  political  re- 
attraction,  and  woman,  as  a  conspicuous  repre-  forms  with  his  Utopian  views  of  social  relations ; 
sentative  of  the  impulsive  class  of  human  beings,  but  the  journal  was  discontinued  in  1850.    Ho 
should  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  new  move-  again  received  an  appointment   in  oonnectioa 
ment.    Bazard,  who  was  a  married  man,  a  per-  with  the  administration  of  railways,  which  bo 
son  of  character  and  principle,  protested  against  still  holds.    Among  his  principal  vi'orks  is  B^^- 
these  views,  and  opposed  Enfantin^s  attempt  to  trine  de  Saint  Simon,  which  was  the  Joint  pri>- 
convert  St.  Sunon^s  economical  doctrines  into  a  ductlon  of  himself  and  of  Camot,  FourDel,  l>u- 
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Tejrier,  Bazard,  and  Abel  Transon.    It  passed  or  used  for  pasture  lands.    The  valley  was  for 

throngh  4  editions  from  1830  to  1882,  and  a  some  time  subject  to  Austria,  which  lost  it  in 

D6W  edition  apjieared  in  1854.     In  his  latest  1628.    Most  of  the  male  population  emigrate  at 

work,  *^  Knowledge  of  Man  and  Religious  Phjsi-  an  early  age  and  scatter  themselves  over  all 

dogy^'  (Paris,  18i59),  he  still  maintains  hispe-  parts  of  the  continent.     Some  of  the  higher 

collar  religious  and  social  theories.  Alpine  pastures  of  the  valley  are  let  every  sum- 

ENFIELD,  a  market  town  of  Middlesex,  mer  to  Italian  shepherds.    The  natives  speak 

England,  on  the  London  and  Gambridge  rail-  a  peculiar  dialect  called  Bomanah. 

way,  10  m.  N.  £.  from  London;  pop.  in  1851,  £N6AN0,  an  island  of  the  Malav  archipelago, 

9,453.    It  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  an  ancient  pal-  60  m.  8.  of  Sumatra,  in  lat.  6**  21   8.  ana  long. 

ace,  now  half  ruined,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  102**  20'  E.    It  Is  about  80  m.  in  circuit,  of  a 

VIL,andof  the  manufactory  of  the  well-known  triangular  form,  thickly  covered  with  forests, 

rifles  which  take  their  name  from  this  place,  and  surrounded  by  coral  reefs.    With  some 

The  manufactory  employs  1,800  hands,  and  small  islands  a^acent,  it  has  an  area  of  400  sq. 

tarns  oat  weekly  1,100  stands  of  arms.    The  m.    The  natives,  who  are  genuine  Malays,  live 

term  ^  Enfield  rifle  ^'  does  not  denote  any  par-  in  conical  houses^  have  neitner  cattle  nor  fowls, 

tieolar  improvement,  but  the  result  of  a  series  and  seem  to  subsist  wholly  on  cocoanuts,  sugar 

of  improvements  on  the  old  musket.    The  guns  cane,  bananas,  and  fish.    Unsuccessful  attempts 

are  made  by  machinery  after  the  American  have  been  made  by  the  English  and  Dutch  fo 

system^  which  a  commission  was  sent  out  by  open  an  intercourse  with  these  islanders.    On 

the  British  government  to  examine  about  1851.  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  safe  har- 

ENFIELD,  WiLtxAjc,  an  English  theologian,  bor,  formed  by  a  bay  protected  from  the  sea  by 

bom  in  Sudbury,  March  29, 1741,  died  in  Nor-  4  small  islands. 

wicb,  Xov.  3,  Im.    He  was  a  dissenter,  and  in  EKGHIEN,  Lottis  Aktoins  Henbi  dx  Boub- 
1763  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Liv-  bon,  duke  ofj  a  French  prince,  of  the  Cond6 
erpool,  where  he  remidned  7  years,  and  publish-  family,  bom  m  Ghantilly,  Aug.  2, 1772,  execut- 
ed some  devotional  works  and  2  volumes  of  ed  at  Vincennes,  March  21,  1804.    He  received 
iermons.  In  1770  he  was  elected  to  the  profes-  an  excellent  education,  served  under  his  grand- 
Eorship  of  belles-lettres    in  the  academy  at  father.  Prince  Louis  Joseph,  in  the  outbreak 
Warrington,  remiuned  in  this  position  till  the  of  the  revolution  in  1789,  and  accompanied 
did8oluiion  of  the  academy  in  1783,  and  was  his  father  and  grand&ther   into   exile.     He 
subsequently  pastor  in  Norwich.  His  biograph-  bore  arms   against   revolutionary  France   in 
ical  sermons  and  biblical  characters  are  not  only  the  famous  corps  of  royalist  emigrants  corn- 
valuable  as  aids  to  interpretation,  but  exhibit  manded  by  his  grandfather,  and  distinguishecl 
considerable  force  of  thought  and  elegance  of  himself  both  by  bravery  and  humanity  to  his 
expression.    He  published  an  abridgment  of  prisoners.     On  the  disbanding  of  the  corps,  ii\ 
Bracker^s  *' History  of  Philosophy,"  and  a  work  1801,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  a  chateau  neai 
entitled '^Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy,'*  and  Ettenheim,  in  Baden,  being  impelled  to  that 
wrote  under  the  signature  of  X.  many  articles  choice,  it  is  said,  by  his  aflfection  for  the  prin-; 
in  Aikin's  *^  Biographical  Dictionary.''    He  was  cess  Charlotte  de  Rohan,  who  lived  in  Etten- 
alsothecompilerof  Enfield's  Speaker,"  a  very  helm,  and  to  whom  he  was  perhaps  secretly 
popolar  collection  of  pieces  for  reading  and  re-  married.    Though  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
citingjn  schools.  took  part  in  any  subsequent  plots  against  the 
ENFILADE  (Fr.  enf^er^  in  military  affairs,  French  consul,  he  was  generally  looked  upon  as 
a  trench  or  position  which  may  be  scoured  with  a  leader  of  the  Smigres^  and  was  suspected  of 
shot  through  the  whole  length  of  its  line.    A  complicity  in  the  attempt  of  Oadoudal  to  take 
trench  or  parapet  is  said  to  be  enfiladed  when  Bonaparte's  life.    The  reports  of  spies  sent  to 
the  guns  of  the  enemy  can  be  fired  into  it  in  a  watch  his  movements  gave  some  color  to  these 
direction  parallel  to  its  length.  surmises,  for  it  appeared  that  he  was  frequently 
ENGADINK  or  Enoadih,  or  Yalley  of  the  absent  for  10  or  12  days  together,  at  which  time 
Inn,  a  beautiful  valley  of  Switzerland,  situated  it  was  supposed  that  he  secretly  visited  Paris.  It 
near  the  sources  of  the  Inn,  at  an  altitude  varying  was  thought  that  an  unknown  person,  apparent- 
from  8,500  to  6,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ly  of  rank,  who  had  been  seen  to  visit  Cadoudal 
sea,  and  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  at  Paris,  but  who  afterward  proved  to  be  Piche- 
through  the  canton  of  the  Orisons,  between  two  gru,  could  be  none  other  than  the  younff  duke, 
prindpal  chains  of  the  RhsBtian  Alps,  from  the  Anxious  to  terrify  the  royalists  by  a  aecisive 
Maloia,  which  separates  it  from  the  picturesque  blow,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  attempts  upon 
volley  of  Brigdl,  to  the  gorge  of  Finstermtintz,  his  life.  Napoleon  resolved  to  seize  and  execute 
on  the  oonfinesofthe  Tyrol;  length,  about  45  m.;  the  duke,  and  accordingly  sent  Gen.  Ordener 
iverage  breadth  between  1  and  2  m. ;  pop.  esti-  with  800  gendarmes  to  make  the  capture.    The 
Dated  at  11,000,  chiefiy  Protestants.    The  tops  soldiers  surrounded  the  chateau  on  the  night  of 
cf  the  surrounding  mountains  are  inaccessible  March  15, 1804,  arrested  the  duke  in  his  bed, 
nxki,  and  the*  sides  are  sometimes  covered  and  conducted  him  immediately  to  Strasbourg, 
▼ith  f^iacten.    The  vslley  and  the  lower  part  whence  he  was  removed  on  the  18th  to  the  for- 
«f  the  monntiuns  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  tress  of  Vincennes.    He  had  received  warning 
^  ar«  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  forests  of  his  danger  from  Talleyrand  and  from  the 
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king  of  Sweden,  through  bis  minister  at  Carls-    skill.    The  works  ascribed  to  Archimedes,  im- 
mhe,  but  his  escape  had  been  prevented  by    dertaken  in  defence  of  Syracose  agauut  tbo 
the  delay  of  the  Anatrian  anthoritiea  in  for*    Bomana  in  the  2d  Panic  war, as alsohis  inven- 
warding  a  passport.     The   prisoner  reached    tions  and  original  demonstrations  in  mechsmcal 
Vinoennes  on  the  eyening  of  the  20th,  and  a    science,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  as  an  engi- 
few  hoars  afterward  a  ooart-martial,  presided    neer.     Vitravins  was  a  celebrated  engineeri 
over  by  Gen.  Hallin,  assembled  in  the  fortress,    appointed  by  Aagastas  to  the  office  of  snperin- 
A  mock  trial  was  gone  throngh,  and,  without    tending  and  improving  the  military  enginea. 
the  examination  of  witnesses  or  written  testi-    and  farther  distinguished  as  an  archltectund 
mony,  the  doke  was  found  guilty  on  various    writer  by  his  treatise  {De  ATckiUetuTf^  upon 
ohargesof  treason,  and  at  once  led  out  to  ezecu-    the  building  of  walls,  fortifications,  temples, 
tion.    His  requests  to  see  the  first  consul  and  to    theatres,  various  hydraulic  engines,  mills,  &c 
be  allowed  a  confessor  were  both  denied.    He    During  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  up  to  the 
was  shot  by  torchlight  between  4  and  6  o^clock    time  of  the  introduction  of  steam  engine^ 
A.  M.,  in  the  ditch  outside  the  walls,  and  his  body    the  principal  great  engineering  works,  begide 
was  thrown,  dressed  as  it  was,  into  a  grave  which    the  hydraulic  operations  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
had  been  dug  the  day  before.     This  tragicad    canals  constructed  in  the  north  of  Italy,  were 
epd  of  a  young,  brave,  and  amiable  prince  ex-    in  the    architectural  branch  of  the  profes- 
cited  a  feeling  of  horror  throughout  Europe,    sion ;  and  of  these  the  finest  examples  are  the 
though  it  had  its  intended  efiect  in  putting  a    domes  of  the  great  churches,  as  that  of  St.  Mary 
stop  to  plots  like  those  of  Oadoudal.    Napoleon    at  Florence,  by  Brunelleschi ;  of  St.  Peter^s  at 
and  his  chief  instruments  took  every  pains  to    Bome,  by  Peru2zi,  San  Gallo,  and  Michel  An- 
justify  their  conduct,  and  it  has  never  been    gelo;  and  of  St.  Paulas  at  London,  by  Sir  Chrla- 
known  who  of  them  was  most  guilty.  topher  Wren.    The  introduction  of  the  steam 

ENGINEERING  (Fr.  engin^  an  engine),  a    engine,  and  the  great  extension  of  manufactures 
term  applied  chiefiy  to  the  profession  the  object    consequent  thereon,  opened  new  fidda  for  the 
of  which  is  the  construction  of  canals,  railroads,    operations  of  the  engineer ;  and  in  England  par- 
bridges,  aqueducts,  and  similar  works.    Tliose    ticularly  the  art  in  its  variona  departments  st- 
are aJso  called  engineers  who  construct  and  di-    tained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  exemplified 
rect  the  operation  of  large  engines.    Those  de-    in  the  numerous  admirable  canals  and  railways, 
voted  to  tne  planning  and  building  of  fortifica-    the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  Uie  Menai  Btriuts 
tions  and  structures  for  warlike  uses  are  caUed    bridge,  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth,  and  va- 
milttary  engineers.    The  title  of  civil  engineer    rious  other  works.    One  of  the  most  wonderful 
(G.E.)  is  given  to  those  who  are  educated  to  the    of  these  is  the  bridge  across  the  Tamar,  nnitmg 
civil  branch  of  the  profession.    In  France  the    the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  construct- 
profession  is  more  strictly  divided  than  else-    ed  by  the  celebrated  engineer  Hr.  Brunei,  and 
where  into  many  departments.    Those  engaged    opened  in  April,  1859 ;  an  account  of  which,  too 
upon  the  public  surveys  in  the  interior  are  call-    late  for  the  article  Bridox,  may  conveniently 
ed  inginieun  giographea;  on  the  coast,  in^e-    be  introduced  to  conclude  the  present  subject. 
nieun  ePkydrographie  ;  in  maritime  works  and    The  bridge,  named  the  Albert  yiaduct,  crosses 
naval  architecture,  inginieura  de  la  marine ;    tlie  Tamar  at  Saltash,  a  little  above  Plymouth, 
and  civil  engineers  are  ingSnieitra  de$  mitiea^  or    where  the  estuary  is  contracted  to  a  width  ot 
de$  ponU  et  ehattsUea.    There  is  also  l^e  corps    910  feet.    From  point  to  point  on  the  hills  at 
of  military  engineers,  made  up  of  those  educated    either  side,  at  the  reauired  level  of  the  bridge, 
BttheecoUtPartillerieetdughiis.    IntheUnit-    the  distance  is  2,240  feet.    This  level  is  100  feet 
ed  States  the  graduates  of  the  military  school  at    above  the  water  in  order  that  the  bridge  shall 
West  Point  are  quidified  as  military  engineers,    present  no  obstruction  to  the  large  ships  that 
and  are  also  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the    pass  up  and  down  the  estuary.     I>oiible  stone 
other  departments  of  the  profession.    The  title    piers  11  feet  square,  and  17  in  number  on  either 
of  civil  engineer  is  legally  conferred  by  the  poly-    side,  and  varying  with  the  slope  of  the  ground 
technic  school  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  upon  its  graduates,    from  20  to  100  feet  in  height,  support  the  bridge 
In  England  the  institution  of  civil  engineers    over  the  margins  of  the  river.    To  span  the  river 
was  established  at  London  in  1828,  and  the    itself  without  impediment  to  its  navigation  was 
publication  of  its  *^ Transactions"  has  served  a    the  great  difiScidty  to  be  overcome.     In  tlio 
most  useful  purpose  in  disseminating  the  new    middle  the  water  was  70  feet  deep,  and  the  hot- 
data  relating  to  the  objects  of  the  profession    tom  was  mud  and  eravel  extending  20  feet  fur> 
which  are  constantly  accumulating. — ^The  works    ther  down.    Here  Mr.  Brunei  caused  a  cylinder 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  of  some  ruder    of  wrought  iron,  87  feet  in  diameter  and  100 
nations   indicate  surprising   acquirements   in    feet  high,  weighing  800  tons,  to  bo  sunk  upright, 
some  departments  of  tne  science  of  engineering.    The  water  being  expelled  by  forcing  in  air  on* 
This  is  exhibited  in  the  moving  and  raising  of    der  sufiScient  pressure,  the  materiala  at  bottom 
the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  employed  in  the    were  removed  by  men  working  ^within  down  to 
construction  of  the  architectural  monuments    a  solid  rock  foundation ;  and  upon  this  the  oen- 
of  Egypt  and  of  Baalbec  in  Syria.    The  canals    tral  pier  of  masonry  was  raisea  above  the  anr- 
of  the  Chinese  and  aqueducts  of  the  ancient    face,  the  width  of  this  at  top  beln^   SO  feet. 
Pemvians  are  also  tnmnphs  of  engineering    Two  tubes  of  boiler  plate  iron  in  arch  form 
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ven  made  ready  upon  the  land  to  be  laid  across 
tb«e  openings,  eaim  to  have  one  foot  upon  the 
pier  ia  the  river  and  one  upon  the  pier  on  either 
hank.    Each  measured  470  feet  in  length,  17 
fc«t  in  "Width,  and  18  feet  in  height;  aiKi  with 
the  chains  to  be  suspended  from  it  for  supporting 
the  roadwaj,  tha  weight  of  each  exceeded  1,200 
tona.    Its  strength  was  tested  by  a  weight  of 
1,200  tons  ^stributed  over  the  whole  arch, 
tlw  effect  of  which  was  only  to  canse  a  tem« 
porsry  deflection  of  7  inches.    The  tubes,  being 
floated  out  upon  iron  pontoons  and  brought  to 
Uteir  ptaoes,  were  raised  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sare,  uie  metliods  employed  resembling  those 
adopted  for  floating  and  elevating  the  Britannia 
tobolar  bridge.    Twice  every  week  the  spans 
were  raised  8  feet  in  one  day;  and  in  the  inter- 
Tsb  the  masonry  on  the  land  side  was  built  up 
to  support  the  outer  end.    The  ends  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river  were  sustained  b^  temporary 
bbeldng  each  time  they  were  raised,  until  a 
bei^t  oi  14  feet  was  attained,  which  admitted 
the  insertioQ  of  one  of  the  joints  of  this  length 
ci  the  great  cast  iron  columns,  4  of  which  sup- 
ported  these  ends.  When  the  arched  tubes  were 
raised  to  the  height  required,  the  chains  for  sup- 
porting the  roadway  were  attached,  and  the 
work  was  then  soon  completed.    To  stiffen  the 
structure,  the  parts  were  strongly  bound  togeth- 
er widi  cross  ties  of  wrought  iron.    The  quan- 
tity of  this  metal  employed  in  the  work  was 
eboot  2,650  tons,  beside  1,200  tons  of  cast  iron. 
There  were  also  used  about  14,000  cubic  feet  of 
timber  and  469,000   cubic  feet  of  masonry. 
When  finished,  the  bridge  waa  tested  by  a  train 
weighing  400  tons,  crossing  and  recrossing  at 
various  speedsb     The  greatest  deflection  ob- 
served did  not  exceed  1^  inches,  pie  appearance 
is  B«id  to  be  tasteful  and  elegant,  ttiough  the 
only  object  in  view  was  strength  and  8tM>ility. 
In  navfd  engineering,  also,  England  was  preem- 
ineat  in  the  construction  of  the  largest  ships.-*- 
The  engineering  works  of  the  United  States  are 
exhibited  in  its  long  lines  of  railroad,  so  con- 
structed as  to  stretch  at  the  least  cost  over  vast 
and  thinly  populated  areas;  in  its  canals,  its 
dry  docks,  fortifications,  and  brealcwaters ;  and 
more  especially  in  ship-building,  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  United  States  is  not  ordinarily  treat- 
ed as  a  branch  of  engineering. 

ENGLAND  (Lat.  Anglia;  Fr.  AngUUrre),  a 
coantry  ofEurope,  forming  with  Wales  the  south- 
em,  larger  and  more  important  division  of  the  isl- 
and of  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  member 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; bounded  N.  by  Scotland,  £.  by  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  8.  by  the  straits  of  Dover  and  the 
EngHah  channelj  separating  it  from  France  by 
distanoes  increasmg  westward  from  21  m.  to  100 
m^  8.  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  St.  George's 
channel  and  the  Irish  sea,  dividing  it  from  Ire- 
land, and  having  an  average  width  of  about  90  m, 
U  liea  between  lat.  49**  57'  42"  and  65"*  46'  N., 
long.  1^  46'  E.  and  S""  42' W. ;  its  greatest  length 
X.  aod  S.  is  400  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  280 
»•    Its  iliape  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  tri- 


angle the  apex  being  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  the 
northernmost  point  in  England,  and  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  base  at  the  South  Foreland,  near 
Dover,  and  the  Land's  End,  at  the  S.  W.  point 
of  Cornwall.  The  distance  in  a  direct  line  from 
Berwick  to  the  South  Foreland  is  346  m. ;  from 
the  South  Forekmd  to  the  Land^s  End,  817  m. ; 
and  from  the  Land's  End  to  Berwick,  426  m. ; 
making  a  total  perimeter  of  1,087  m.,  but  follow- 
ing the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  the  perimeter 
wUl  be  about  2,000  m.  The  area  of  England  is 
82,690,489  statute  acres,  or  60,922  sq.  m. ;  that 
of  Wales  is  4,784,486  aeres,  or  7,898  sq.  m.  The 
divisions  of  England  are  very  ancient,  the  coun- 
ties being  substantially  the  same  now  as  they 
were  10  centuries  ago,  though  a  few  have  been 
made  in  later  times.  Each  county  ia  subdivided 
into  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  into  parishes. 
London  is  the  metropolis  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  other  principal  places  are  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bristol, 
Sheffield,  Bradford,  Hull,  Southampton,  &c. 
The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the 
counties  in  1841  and  1861,  number  of  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile,  and  county  towns: 


Bedford 

Berka 

BneklnebAm .... 

Cambridge 

Cheahire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland  .... 

Derby 

Devon  

Dorset 

Durham 

Easez 

Glouceater 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Korthampton . . . 

Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Butland 

8a]op(Shropehire) 

Bomersttt 

Southampton 

(Hants. 

HampenlreX 

StaiTord 

SufTolk 

Burrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westnooreland.. 

Wilto 

Worcester 

York: 

East  Riding... 

City 

North  Riding.. 

West  Biding... 


} 


PopvteUoa. 


1841. 


107,986 
ISIJM 
156,489 
164,459 
80^6dO 
842,160 
178.088 
972,209 
682,959 
176.054 
807,968 
844»979 
481,495 
118,272 
156,660 
58JM9 
549,858 

1,667,051 
915,867 
862,602 

1,576,686 
184,868 
412,664 
199,228 

266,020 

249,910 
168.127 
*  21,302 
225,820 
485,599 

864,662 

609,472 
815,078 
664,086 
800,075 
401,708 
66,404 
256.280 
248,460 

194,936 

2a,»42 

204,701 

1,168,580 


ToUl 14,997,427  16,921,888 


1811. 


124,479 
170,065 
168,728 
185,405 
45^725 
86\558 
195,492 
296,064 
567,098 
164,207 
890,997 
869,816 
458,805 
115,489 
167,296 
64,188 
615,766 

2,081,286 
280,806 
407,222 

1,886,576 
157,418 
442,714 
212,880 

808;M8 

270,427 
170,489 
22,988 
229,841 
448,916 

400«870 

608,716 
887,215 
688,062 
886,644 
475,018 
66,287 
254.221 
276,926 

220,988 

86,808 

21^214 

1,825,495 


P«r 


269 
941 
224 
226 
412 
260 
125 
988 
218 
186 
899 
922 
864 
188 
274 
178 
875 

1,064 
287 
146 

6,663 
272 
209 
216 

154 

829 

281 
151 
176 
971 

940 

685 
938 
910 
280 
589 
77 
16S 
875 

182 

9,075 

lOS 

496 


Cvmly  to 


882 


Bedford. 

Beading. 

Ayleabuij. 

Cnnibridge. 

Chester. 

Bodmin. 

Carlisle. 

Derby. 

Exeter. 

Dorchester. 

Durham. 

Chelmsford. 

Oloueester, 

Hereford. 

Hortfind. 

Huntingdon. 

I'Anterbury. 

Lancaster. 

Leicester. 

Lincoln. 

Brentford. 

Monmouth. 

Norwich. 

N(»rthampton. 
i  Newcastle- 
(  npon-Tyne. 

Nottingham. 

Oxford. 

Oakham. 

Shrewsbury. 

ButL 

Winchesttr. 


Btaflbrd. 

Ipswich. 

Guildford. 

Chichester. 

Warwick. 

Appleby. 

SaliBbury. 

Worcester. 

BeYerly. 
York- 
Northallerton. 
Ripon.        , 


Wales,  which  waa  incorporated  with  the  English 
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monarchy  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  is  divided  Norwich,  which  is  now  near  the  centre  of  the 

into  12  counties,  with  an  aggregate  popalation  E.  division  of  Norfolk,  having  stood  in  the  18th 

in  1841  of  911,706,  and  in  1851  of  1,005,721 ;  and  14th  centaries  on  an  arm  of  the  sea.    The 

averagenumberof  inhabitants  per  sq.zn.  in  1851,  8.  coast,  from  the  Sonth  Foreland  to  beyond 

186.    Including  the  army,  naval  and  merchant  Folkestone,  is  characterized  by  lofty  chalk  diffa, 

marine  service,  the  aggregate  population  of  Eng^  which  are  continually  diminishing  in  height 

land  and  Wales  in  1861  was  18,0(^4,551,  of  whom  It  then  gradually  subsides  into  Romney  minb, 

8,888,298  were  males  and  9,121,263  females,  W.  of  which  the  shore  becomes  alternately 

and  tiie  estimated  population,  June  80,  1857,  precipitous  and  flat     The  W.  is  by  far  the 

was  19,804,000.  The  number  of  marriages  regis-  most  irregular  of  the  English  coasts.    It  b  high 

tered  in  England  during  the  first  9  months  of  and  rocky  as  far  as  Minehead  bay  on  the  Bris- 

1858  was  108,571 ;  number  of  births  during  the  tol  channel.    North  of  the  principality  of  Wales 

whole  year,  656,627;  number  of  death^  460,018,  the  shore  consists  of  wastmg  oltfifs  of  red  clay 

an  increase  of  29,999  from  the  previous  year,  and  marl,  of  peninsulas  which  were  probably 

The  ratio  of  mortality  would  thus  be  about  1  in  once  more  elevated  than  they  are  now,  of  ab- 

48;  in  1780  it  was  1  in  40,  and  1862  it  was  rupt  headlands,  and  toward  Solway  frith  of 

estimated  at  1  in  56. — ^The  roost  icnportant  sands  and  marshes.  The  most  mountainous  part 

rivers  of  England  are  the  Medway,  Thames,  of  England  lies  N.  of  the  rivers  Hnmber  and 

Stour,  OrweU,    Great   Ouse,  None,  Welland,  Mersey,  and  is  traversed  N.  and  8.  by  a  range 

Witham,  Humber,  Trent,  Ouse,  Tees,  Wear,  called  the  Pennine  mountains  or  the  northern 

Tyne,  and  Tweed,  all  of  which  empty  into  range,  connected  with  the  Cheviot  hUls  on  the 

the  German  ocean ;    the   Esk,  Eden,    Lune.  Scotch  border,  and  terminating  in  Derbyshire. 

Ribble,  Mersey,  Dee,  Severn,  Avon,  Taw,  ana  The  general  height  of  its  summits  is  8,000  to 

Torridge,  which  empty  on  the  W.  coast ;  and  8,400  feet    This  range  is  about  60  m.  long,  and 

the  Tamar,  Eze,  Froom,  Avon  (Hampehiro),  of  unequal  width,  varying  from  a  narrow  ridge 

and  Southampton  water,  which  flow  into  the  to  20  m.    West  of  it  are  the  Cumbrian  moon- 

English  channel.   Many  of  these  have  broad  es-  tains,  occupying  the  central  and  8.  portions  of 

tuaries  at  their  mouths,  and  are  navigable  by  Cumberland,  the  largest  part  of  Westmoreland, 

large  vessels.   The  English  lakes,  though  few  in  and  the  N.  part  of  Lancashire.    Their  bluest 

number,  are  famed  for  their  beauty.  Thepictur-  summits  are  Seafell  (8,166),  Helvellyn  (8,055), 

esque  districts  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber-  Skiddaw  (8,022),  and  Bowfell  (2,911).    The 

land,  in  which  are  Ullswater  (9  m.  long,  and  Devonian  range  extends  from  Somersetshire  to 

from  i  to  2  m.  wide),  Windermere,  the  largest  the  Land's  End,  and  its  principal  elevations  are 

lake  in  England  (10^  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  2  frt>m  1,500  to  1,800  feet  high.  Three  cross  ridges 

m.  wide),  Bassenthwaitewater,  Derwentwater,  occupy  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  kingdom,  extending 

Buttermere,  Ennerdalewater,  &c.,  are  favorite  from  Sdisbury  Plain,  one  S.  £.  to  Beachy  Head, 

summer  resorts.    The  sea-coast  is  much  broken,  another  E.  to  the  E.  shore  of  Kent,  and  the  third 

and  abounds  in  flue  harbors  and  roadsteads.  Cn  N.  E.  into  Nmfolk.   The  famous  South  Dowda, 

the  £.  are  Heme  bay,  the  estuaries  of  tbe  Med-  60  m.  long  ana  5  or  6  m.  wide,  are  in  the  first,  and 

way,  Thames,  and  Humber,  and  the  Wash,  into  the  Surrey  hills  or  downs,  oelebrated  like  the 

which  empty  the  Great  Ouse,  Nene,  Witham,  &c.;  former  fortheirsheep  pastures,  are  in  the  second. 

on  the  W.  the  broad  Solway  frith,  between  Eug-  The  Malvern  hills  extend  over  parts  of  the  coun* 

land  and  Scotland,  Morecambe  bay,  the  Bristol  ties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester.  The 

channel.  Bridge  water  bay,  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Cotswold  and  Stroud  water  hills  are  in  Glonoe»- 

Duddon,  Ribble,  Mersey,  Doe,  and  Severn ;  and  ter,  and  the  Chiltern  bills  extend  from  Hertford 

on  the  S.  Mount^s  bay,  Falmouth  harbor.  Ply-  into  Oxford.    Between  these  ridges  lie  many 

mouth  sound.  Tor  bav,  the  estuary  of  the  Exe,  beautiful  vales,  watered  by  rivers;  other  partd 

Weymouth  bay,  Poole  harbor,  the  Solent  and  of  the  country  spread  out  in  vast  plains,  sach 

Southampton  water  between  Hampshire  and  the  as  the  plain  of  York,  which  extends  from  the 

isle  of  Wight,  Portsmouth  and  •Chichester  har-  valley  of  the  Tees  to  the  confluence  of  the  Cose 

bors.  Near  the  entrance  of  Dover  strait  into  the  and  Trent,  a  distance  of  70  or  SO  m.,  and  others 

German  ocean  are  the  well-known  anchorage  abound  in  rugged  and   pictaresque    scenery, 

grounds  called  the  Downs,  opposite  the  towns  Northumberland  is  in  a  great  degree  occupied 

of  Deal  and  Sandwich.    The  E.  coast  presents  bv  moors,  which  also  cover  mach  of  Lancashire, 

analtemationof  sandy  beaches  and  chalk  clifi&,  Yorkshire,    Staflbrdshire,  CumbGrland,   We»t- 

hollowed  out  in  many  places  into  caves,  and  with  moreland,  and  Durham.    These  are  elevated 

several  high  promontories.    The  Atlantic  tides  tracts,  in  most  places  sterile,  heatJi-grown,  or 

form  a  strong  current,  sweeping  S.  along  this  gravelly.   Those  ofthe  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire 

coast,  and  continually  wearing  away  the  lime-  alone  cover  an  area  of  400  or  600  sq.  m.    The 

stone  clifb  and  headlands ;  the  encroachments  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  which  closely  resemble  tho 

of  the  sea  have  already  buried  large  tracts  of  chidk  hills  of  many  other  oonntiea,  occupy 

land.    A  submarine  forest  has  been  traced  along  about  500  sq.  m. — ^The  distribution  of  tho  geo* 

a.great  part  of  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire.    On  logical  formations  through  England  is  curiously 

the  sandy  portions  of  tbe  seaboard  the  oppomte  connected  with  that  of  its  inhabitanta,  their  in> 

Ehenomenon  is  observed ;  portions  of  land  have  dustrial  pursuits,  and  physical   condition ;  atl 

ere  been  gained  fh>m  the  water,  the  town  of  which  inaeed  are  in  great  measure  controlled  by 
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ihe  nature  of  the  mineral  productions,  and  of  extends  from  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  England 
the  8oil  resulting  from  the  msintegration  of  the  to  the  river  Te^  along  the  ooast  of  Nortbam- 
rocky  strata.    Nearlj  all  that  portion  of  Eng-  berland  and  Durham ;  it  is  traced  farther  S.  to 
land  lying  R  of  Aline  drawn  from  the  month  Leeds,  but  this  portion  has  only  the  lowest  beds, 
of  the  Tyne  in  Northnmberland  in  a  sontherly  which  are  of  little  importance.  The  Yorkshire 
dxrectionthroaghthe  towns  of  Nottingham  and  and  Derbyshire  extends  south  from  Leeds  to 
Leicester,  thence  S.  W.  nearlyto  Gloucester,  near  Derby,  and  covers  in  its  northern  portion 
and  agidn  8.  to  Bath,  and  S.  W.  to  Exmouth,  a  breadth  of  about  26  m.    Some  small  but  very 
consists  of  the  upper  secondary  formations,  in-  productive  coal  basins  lie  S.  W.  of  Derbyshire, 
dodiog  the  oolite,  lias,  chalk,  and  greensand;  of  which  that  near  Coventry  is  the  most  south- 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  widening  as  ern  locality  of  coal  in  the  midland  counties.  On 
the  formation  extends  N.  along  the  coast  of  the  N.  W.  is  the  Cumberland  and  Whitehaven 
Suffolk,  is  the  tertiary  group  of  days  and  sands,  coal  field,  extending  along  the  coast  to  the  north 
which  oonstitates  the  Ix>ndon  basin,  and  rests  in  of  Maryport;  some  of  its  mines  have  been 
the  depression  of  the  chalk.    Similar  strata  worked  Deyond  low- water  mark,  and  the  con- 
hide  the  secondly  rocks  over  a  small  area  venience  of  shipping  gives  a  high  importance 
about  Southampton  and  the  northern  part  of  to  their  products.    The  Lancashire  coal  field 
the  isle  of  Wight    In  Lincolnshire  a  strip  of  lies  W.  of  a  range  of  hills  that  extends  along 
allavial  skkis  the  coast,  and  stretches  S.,  consti-  the  borders  of  this  county  and  Yorkshire,  sepa- 
tnting  the  bo^gy  district  of  Huntingdonshire  and  rating  the  two  coal  fields  by  the  underlymg 
Cambridgeshire.    Over  this  region  of  secondary  shales  and  miUstone  grit  of  which  they  are  com- 
rocks  the  prevailing  dip  is  toward  the  S.  E.,  so  posed.    The  strata  of  the  coal  formation  on  tho 
that  the  lower  members  of  the  series  are  in  west  side  dip  toward  the  west,  and  the  margin 
general  met  witfi  in  passing  from  the  eastern  of  the  floid  m  this  direction  reaches  to  Presoot 
ooast  westward.    Tliey  constitute  narrow  belts,  near  Liverpool,  and   extends  N.  E.    toward 
which  are  traced  with  ereat  uniformity  in  their  Colne.   A  little  beyond  the  southern  extremity 
line  of  bearing,  or  N.  E.  and  S.  W.    Thus  firom  of  the  Lancashire  coal  field  is  that  which  sup- 
Weymouth  to  the  Humber  one  may  continue  plies  the  potteries  near  Newcastle  in  Stafford- 
on  that  bed  of  the  middle  oolite  called  the  Ox-  shire,  and  which,  with  those  referred  to  as  lying 
ford  day,  tiie  average  thickness  of  which  does  S.  W.  of  Derbyshire,  make  up  the  central  cod 
sot  exceed  500  feet    A  little  farther  west,  district  as  grouped  by  Conybeare  and  Phillips. 
fit>m  Bridport  in  Dorsetshire  to  Flamborough  These  include  the  fields  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch 
Head  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  ^e  topogra-  and  Warwickshire.    In  the  South  Stafford  or 
phy,  rocks,  and  soil  all  designate  the  chalk  Dudley  coal  field  the  coal  has  been  worked  in  a 
loxinfttion  of  earlier  date;  but  west  of  this,  single  bed  80  feet  thick,  and  at  one  locality 
on  the  line  from  Lyme  Regis  to  Whitby,  the  it  has  reached  a  thickness  of  more  than  45 
limestones  of  the  lias  appears  in  the  generid  feet.    The  western  coal  district  comprises  the 
order  of  older  rocks  in  a  westerly  direction,  mines  in  North  Wales,  t£e  island  of  Anglesea, 
Over  all  this  region  no  mines  of  coal  or  of  me-  and  Flintshire.    The  middle  western  or  Shrop- 
tallic  ores  are  found.    The  easily  disintegrated  shire  district  comprises  those  of  the  Clee  hills, 
strata  present  no  bold  hills,  except  in  the  cliffs  Colebrook  dale,  Shrewsburv,  &;c. ;  the  south- 
of  chalk  abutting  upon  the  coast,  but  are  spread  western  district,  those  of  tne  forest  of  Dean, 
out  in  devated  pldns,  and  gentle  undulations  South  Gloucester,  and  Somerset,  on  both  sides 
and  hiQs  of  smoothly  rounded  outiines.    The  of  the  river  Avon,  and  the  coal  field  of  the 
tfkareous  nature  of  the  strata  secures  fertility  S.  coast  of  Wales,  bordering  the  pristol  ohan- 
to  the  soil;  and  the  region  is  distinguished  for  nel  for  100  m.  E.  and  W.,  and  stretching  in- 
its  agricultural  character.    West  of  this,  occu-  land  toward  the  N.  from  5  to  20  m.     This 
pying  a  belt  not  many  miles  wide,  is  the  manu-  field  is  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  copper 
^Bctunng  district  of  England,  made  so  by  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  tlie  ores  from  which  are 
mines  Si  coal  and  iron  ore  which  are  found  transported  to  the   great  smelting   establish- 
dong  its  range.    They  occur  at  intervals  in  ments  on  tide  wa(er  near  the  coal  mines.    (See 
^oIs£ed  basins  of  moderate  area,  but  remarkably  Copper  SmeltinO.)    Much  of  the  coal  of  this 
prodoetive  in  coal  by  the  close  grouping  toge-  region  is  semi-anthracite,  like  that  of  the  Cum- 
ther  of  the  beds  and  the  great  depths  to  which  berland  coal  field  of  Maryland,  and  some  is  true 
^hej  are  carried  by  tiie  steepness  of  the  dip.  anthracite.  The  latter  was  first  successfully  ap- 
fSee  CoA^L.)    These  basins  are  often  overlaid  in  plied  upon  a  large  scde  to  the  smelting  of  iron 
part  by  the  sandstones  and  marls  of  the  new  ores  in  this  district  at  the  Crane  iron  works.  Iron 
T^  sandstone  formation,  which  may  be  seen  ores  abound  in  the  coal  measures  of  this  field  as 
rating  upon  the  ^turned  edges  of  the*  strata  well  as  in  many  of  the  others,  especidly  that  of 
of  the  ooal  formation.    The  marls  afford  rock  Dudley  at  Wolverhampton,  near  Birmingham. 
sit  and  flti!t>ng  brine  springs,  which  have  long  The  same  measures  also  yield  the  fire  clay  essen- 
'■^eeo  advantageousdy  worked  in  Cheshire,  and  tial  for  the  manufacture  of  the  fire  brick  required 
i«ar  Droitwidh  in  Worcestershire.    Associated  for  the  furnaces ;  the  limestone  for  flux  is  ob- 
vith  the  salt  are  also  found  valuable  beds  of  tained  from  tiie  same  sroup  of  strata  and  other 
tjyman^  •  The  coal  fields  are  too  numerous  to  older  formations  in  close  proximity,  and  the 
U  aH  partlcuJarly  named.    That  of  Newcastle  millstone  grit  which  underlies  and  holds  as  in  a 
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cup  the  ooal  measares  farnisbes  a  most  durable  i^)ect8  b  not  readily  found  in  any  of  the  fonsa- 
bitildiog  8t9ne,  also  well  adapted  for  withstand-  tions;  while,  on  account  of  the  humid  atmos- 
ing  the  heat  of  furnaces.    The  prodaction  of  phere  causing  the  stones  to  rapidly  dinntcgrate) 
England  in  coal  and  iron  is  stated  in  the  special  the  want  of  durable  materials  is  the  more  sen* 
artidea  upon  these  subjects.    Beside  the  coal  aibly  felt  for  important  structures.  The  magoe- 
measures  scattered  over  the  area  in  which  they  man  limestone  selected  for  the  new  hoases  of 
are  found,  and  the  newer  formations  which  here  parliament  is  described  under  Bouoysb  Btovb. 
and  there  overlie  them,  there  occur  frequent  It  haa  not  proved  so  durable  aa  was  expected, 
patches,  like  islands,  of  rocks  of  older  date,  and  its  decf^y  is  so  rapid,  that  it  la  now  being 
which  have  intruded  through  the  carboniferous  coated  with  a  composition  to  preserve  the  sor- 
strata  and  the  later  formations  above  them.  £ace  from  further  disintegraUon.  England  is  de- 
These  are  of  granite,  sienite,  and  metamorphic  ficient  in  fine  marbles  and  in  good  iron  ores.  The 
sktes.     Some  are  basaltic  dikes,  and  one  of  best  of  the  latter  are  the  hematites;  but  those 
extraordinary  extent  appears  from  under  the  chiefly  employed  in  the  immense  production  of 
alluvium  on  the  coast  of  the  German  ocean,  near  iron  of  thia  country  are  the  poor  argUlaoeooi 
Harwood  dale,  and  is  thence  traced  toward  ores  of  the  coal  formation.    For  making  the  ex* 
the  N.  W.  across  the  Tees  to  the  western  part  cellent  cast  steel,  for  which  English  mano&o* 
of  Durham.    It  traverses  strata  of  the  lias,  turers  are  celebrated,  the  better  iron  from  the 
oolite,  the  coal  measures,  and  of  the  metallifer-  magnetic  and  specular  ores  of  Norway  and  Swe« 
ous  or  mountain  limestone  of  the  lower  carboni-  den  is  largely^ imported.  The  annual  produce  of 
ferous  group.    Its  len^^th  is  from  60  to  60  m.,  salt  is  nearly  600,000  tons,  a  large  part  of  which 
and  in  some  places  it  is  seen  only  25  to  80  feet  is  exported  to  America.  The  climate  is  subject  to 
thick,  dipping  at  a  steep  angle.    The  mountain  great  variations  of  heat  and  oold,  and  of  dryness 
limestone  is  productive  in  lead,  copper,  and  zino  and  moisture,  but  the  winters  are  not  severe  for 
ores  in  8  districts  in  England.    Veins  of  galena  the  latitude,  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  often  re- 
near  Alston  moor  in  Cumberland  traverse  ad«  lieved  by  periods  of  cool  weather.    The  atmos- 
joining  beds  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  yield-  phere  is  chilly  and  damp,  and  particularly  moist 
ing  well  in  the  former  and  poorly  in  the  latter,  in  the  W.  counties,  but  the  E.  coast  is  the  colder. 
Others  are  found  in  the  same  county,  as  also  in  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  8.  W.  it 
Durham  and  York  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  sea  level  ia  about  62^ ;  at  Greenwich,  49'' ;  at 
valleys  of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees.  Penzance,  6V  8'.   There  ia  thna  an  increase  of 
Pyritoua  copper  is  obtained  S.  W.  of  Alston  mean  temperature  from  N.  to  8.  and  fh>m  E  to 
moor,  and  near  Ulverstone  beds  of  red  hematite  W.    July  and  August  are  the  hottest  months; 
alternate  with  those  of  the  same  limestone.   A  December  and  January  are  the  coldest,  the  iber> 
second  district  is  in  Derbyshire  and  the  contig-  mometer  in  the  latter  two  near  London  having  a 
uouB  parts  of  the  neighboring  countiesw    Zinc  mean  height  of  89°  T,    The  W.  and  S.  W.  are  the 
blende  is  economically  worked  in  this  district,  most  prevalent  and  constant  winda,  but  a  blight- 
which  alao  includes  the  copper  mine  of  Ecton  in^  N«  E.  wind  often  blowa  upon  the  £.  coast, 
in  Staffordshire.    The  mineral  productions  are  domg  great  damage  to  the  crops  and  live  stock  of 
fhrther  noticed  in  the  articles  Dssbtshibb  and  Norfolk  and  Kent.  Notwithstanding  the  huini<3- 
Fluob  Spar.    The  third  district  ia  in  the  N.  K  ity  of  the  climate^  the  annual  average  &11  of  rain 
part  of  Wales,  where  mines  of  galena  and  cala-  is  less  than  in  the  Northern  United  States.  For 
mine  have  long  been  profitably  worked,  lying  the  BriUsh  islands  it  ia  fgiven  aa  32  inches, 
partly  in  the  mountain  limestone  and  partly  in  while  at  Oambridge,  Mass.,  it  is  atated  by  Profl 
older  format]^n&    Bordering  the  coal  fields  fre-  Guyot  to  be  88  inches,  and  at  the  Western  K«^ 
quently  are  seen  the  strata  of  the  old  red  sand-  serve  college,  Ohio,  it  was    found   by  Prof, 
stone  and  other  rocka  of  the  Devonian  series :  Loomis  to  bs  86  inches.    The  general  character 
and  from  beneath  these  appear  the  older  and  of  the  soil  is  that  of  great  fertility,  thongh  there 
lower  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  sllnrian  and  are  6,000  or  7,000  sq.  m.  of  land  unfit  for  coJti- 
Cambrian  formations ;  they  produce  little  of  vation.    The  cultivated  cropa  are  wheat,  oats, 
economical  importance.    The  metalliferous  dis-  beana,  barley,  rye,  turnips,   potatoes,  clover, 
tricts  of  Oornwall  and  Devon  have  already  been  hops,  flax,  ^  Few  of  the  forests  are  extensive, 
noticed  in  the  articles  upon  these  counties;  see  but  the  country  is  well  wooded,  most  of  the 
also  CoppSB  and  Tur,  in  which  the  amount  of  timber  being  found  in  smallnlantatioQa  belong- 
production  of  these  metals  is  specified.  The  gra-  ing  to  private  individuals.  Tnere  are  some  very 
nitic  rocks  and  metamorphic  slatea,  such  as  are  large  forest  landa,  however,  anoh  as  the  Kew  for* 
seen  in  this  portion  of  England,  are  repeated  in  est  in  Hampshire,  Dean  forest  in  Gloucestershire, 
North  Wales,  where  the  argillaceous  slates  are  and  Sherwood  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  are 
worked  in  the  immense  qaarries  near  Bangor,  the  property  of  the  crown.  eThe  principal  trees 
The  same  rocks  occur  again  in  the  N.  W.  part  are  the  oak,  ash,  mountain  ash,  fir,  beech,  syca- 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lanci^ire,  and  are  traced  more,  m^)le,  poplar,  elm,  larch,  pine,  chestnut, 
through  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  into  horse  chestnut,  and  willow.  There  are  not  many 
Scotland.    The  granites  afford  but  little  good  indigenous  fruits ;  the  pear,  orab,  medlar,  wild 
bnilding  stone,  and  there  are  no  important  qoar-  cherry,  bullace,  raspberry,  blackberry,  goose- 
ries  of  this  rock  in  England.    Building  stone  of  berry,  currant,  strawberry,  and  oraabcury,  are 
durable  character  or  good  quiditiea  in  other  re*  the  moat  important  species.     Foreign  fruiti, 
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however,  exoept  snob  as  require  a  powerful  sun  vhioh  formerl jr  inhabited  the  forests,  sncb  as  the 
to  bring  them  to  xnatority,  are  found  to  thrive,  bear,  "woif,  wild  boar,  and  wild  cat,  have  disap- 
Of  the   small  herbaceous  plants,  beside  the  peared,  and  the  stag,  fallow  deer,  and  roe  have 
common   grasses  covering  the  country  with  been  preserved  only  by  strict  game  laws.    The 
verdure  which   the  winter  seldom  destrojrs,  other  indigenous  wild  quadrupeds  are  the  fox, 
may  be  mentioned  the  dai^,  primrose,  cowslip,  badger,  polecati  beech  and  pine  martens,  otter, 
videt,  hyacinth,  harebell,  tamarisk,  musk,  gen-  weasel,  stoat,  hedgehog,  mole,  squirrel,  hare,  rab- 
tian,  foxglove,  henbane,  hemlock,  and  night-  bit,  dormousis,  lemming,  shrew,  and  several  van- 
dude. — ^The  various  improvements  which  mod-  eties  of  the  rat  and  mouse.  More  than  270  speciee 
era  sdence  has  introonced  in  agriculture  are  of  land  and  water  birds  have  been  noticed,  of 
generally  adopted  in  England,  and  under  careful  which  20  are  birds  of  prey  and  80  belong  to  the 
management  the  land,  which  once  with  difficulty  gallinaoeons  kind.    The  bustard  seems  to  be  the 
mpported  a  population  of  10,000,000,  noweadly  only  bird  which  has  become  extinct  here.    Of 
mitntdns  nearly  double  that  number.   The  best  about  170  species  of  fish  which  frequent  the 
Byitems  of  drainage  are  employed,  not  as  for-  coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes,  the  chief  are  the  her* 
merly  in  marshy  srounds  alone,  but  in  nearly  all  ring,  pilchard,  mackerel,  sprat,  cod,  and  salmon. 
Dutns.    Artificaal  manuring  receives  due  atten-  The  sea  fisheries  are  chiefiy  of  cod,  mackerel,  oys* 
tioo,  and  steeps  which  a  few  generations  back  ters,  and  lobsters. — ^The  manufactures  of  Eng- 
would  have  been  thought  waste  land  are  now  land  are  commensurate  with  her  greatness  in 
under  profitable  culture.    En^iiA  husbandry,  other  respects.     The  most  important  is  that 
however,  has  risen  to  its  present  high  state  very  of  cotton,  which  employs  more  hands  than 
slowly.    The  farms  are  small,  averaging  inEng-  any  other  in  the  kingaom,  and  furnishes  about 
land  and  Wales  about  111  acres  each,  and  there  {  of  the  exports.    The  principal  seats  of  ^is 
are  comparatively  few  landowners,  most  of  the  manufacture  are  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derby- 
firms  being  held  by  tenants  at  will  or  by  lease,  shire,  and  Yorkshire.    The  number  of  cotton 
But  for  tius  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  would  factories  in  England  and  Wales  in  1856  was 
doubtleas  be  still  more  thoroughly  developed  2,046 ;  spindles,  25,818,576 ;  power  looms,  275,- 
tban  they  are  now.    The  best  tilled  counties  are  590 ;  males  employed,  148,854 ;  females,  192,- 
those  of  the  £.  coast    The  capital  used  in  tilling  816 ;  total,  841,170.    The  total  amount  of  raw 
and  stocking  land  is  about  £200,000,000 ;  rent  cotton  imported  in  1858  was  8,654,638  cwt., 
of  farms,  £80,000,000.    Cattle  raising  is  a  most  of  which  5,846,054  cwt.  were  firom  the  United 
important  branch  of  husbandry,  and  the  country  States,  and  2,285,162  cwt.  from  the  British  East 
has  been  famous  fbr  live  stock  since  the  davs  of  Indies.  Total  value  of  yams  and  goods  exported 
Cesar.    Somewhat  more  than  the  half  ox  the  during  that  year,  £42,797,000.    The  chief  wool- 
arable  land  is  used  for  grazing,  the  best  pastures  len  and  worsted  manufactories  are  in  Yorkshire, 
being  found  in  Buckinghamshire,  Eent|  Middle-  Lancashire,  and  Gloucestershire,  and  the  value 
sex,  and  several  of  the  W.  and  midland  counties,  of  goods  annually  produced  by  them  is  about 
In  the  last  are  bred  good  dray  horses.  Yorkshire  £25,000,000.    The  raw  material  is  mostly  of 
is  noted  for  carriage  horses,  and  an  excellent  domestic  growth,  though  for  some  years  past 
breed  lor  fium  lalK>r  is  raised  in  Sufiolk.    The  large  quantities  have  been  imported.   The  great 
English  race  hone  is  renowned  for  speed  and  centres  of  the  hardware  manufactures  are  Bir- 
bcaoty.  Ifoles  and  assee  are  little  used.  lanca-  mingham  and  Sheflleld,  the  former  having  work- 
sbire  is  noted  for  its  long-homed  cattle;  North-  shops  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  brass,  and  the 
imbedand,  Durham,  Devonshire,  Herefordshire^  latter  being  famous  chiefly  for  cutlery,  agricnl- 
snd  Sussex,  for  their  short-homed  breeds,  and  tural  implements,  grates,  fire  irons,  Ao,    The 
8affi)lk  fior  its  duns.   Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  making  of  linen  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
Benet  are  celebrated  for  good  butter ;  Cheshire,  Leeds  and  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Dorset,  Dur- 
Oloaeestei^ire^  Wilts,  other  W.  counties,  and  ham,  and  Salop.    The  silk  manufacture  made 
Leicestershire,  for  cheese.     The  well-known  great  progress  under  the  tariff  of  1826,  before 
Scflton  dieese  is  made  in  the  last-named  county,  which  date  it  was  unable  to  compete  with  the  op- 
Ibe  sheep  are  hij^y  prised  for  the  quality  both  portion  of  France  and  Italy.    About  50,000,000 
of  their  flash  and  of  their  wool.  By  an  estimate  lbs.  of  leather  are  made  annually.    The  glove 
eoopiled  fh>m  the  returns  of  10  counties,  and  a  trade  of  the  midland  and  W.  counties  is  impor- 
part  of  Yorkshire,  in  1854,  it  appeared  that  there  taut,  the  principal  establishments  being  at  Wood- 
vere  under  tillage  in  England  and  Wales  12,-  stock,  Worcester,  Ludlow,  Hereford,  Yeovil  in 
441«776  acres;  under  grass,  15,212,208  acres;  Somersetshire,  A^.    The  vast  number  of  estab- 
piaxited  with  wheat,  8,807,846  acres;  barley,  lishments  engaged  in  the  book  and  newspaper 
2,667,776 ;  oats»  1,802,782 ;  rye,  78,781 ;  beans  publishing  business  gives  a  strong  impetus  to  the 
ac4  pe«a,  €98,188;  vetches,  218,561;  turnips,  productionof  paper,  the  quantity  of  which  made 
lJ67,20O;  mangel  wurzel,   177^68;   carrots,  in  Engknd  in  1858  was  128,929,067  lbs.,  and 
nfi$8;  potatoeo,  192,287;  flax,  10,156;  hoiM,  in  the  United  Kingdom  176,298,997  lb8.    The 
1^975;  osiers,  1,079;  other  crops,  97,884 ;  in  amount  of  duty  charged  on  paper  in  England 
Vm  Ukiw»  895,969.  Number  of  norses,  1,050,-  and  Wales  during  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1tl;^^ta,  258,079;  milch  cows,  1,876,703;  1858,  was  £920,609,  and  in  the  United  Eing- 
livesi,  707,192;  other  cattle,  1,889,270;  sheep  dom.  £1,244,185.    Distilling  is  carried  on  to 
iBiJaaibS|5ll|064|812.  Kany  of  the  wild  animals  much  smaller  extent  than  in  Scotland  and  Lre- 
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land,  bnt  the  breweries  are  very  nnmeroiu,  and 
many  of  them  on  the  largest  scale.  The  quan- 
tity of  malt  made  in  England  in  1858  was  88,- 
000,871  bushels,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
46,967,461  bushels.  The  o(^er  manufactures 
comprise  hats^  glass,  pottery,  soap,  laoe,  kc 
Bhip  building  is  also  a  prominent  branch  of  in- 
dustry. The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  ves- 
sels built  and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1867  are- stated  in  the  subjoined  table,  which 
we  give,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  distin- 
guishing those  properly  belonging  to  England 
alone ;  and  this  remark  also  applies  to  vfurious 
other  statistical  statements  contdned  in  tliia 
article : 
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Timber 

184,208 
18,851 

2,978 
49,940 

187,181 

Iron 

68,291 

ToUl 

1,000 

197J»4 

62,918 

850,478 

Cotton  wool 

Wool  (Bboep'i) 

Bilk :. 

Flax 

Hemp 

Indigo 

Hides 

Oils 
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Tsllow , 

Timber 

Ooano 

Seeds 
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Coffee 
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Wine 

Bpirito 

Grain  and  mesl 
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£88,788,000 
6.658,000 
12.166,000 
8,868,000 
1,768,000 
8,080,000 
8,796,000 
8,806.000 
8,496,000 
8,718,000 
8,469,000 
8,217,000 
8,484,000 
4,800,000 

14,790,000 
1,651,000 
1,619,000 
1,080,000 
8,584,000 
8,507.000 

17,228,000 
8,770,000 

87,809,000 


£96346,000 
7,71T,(ia() 
6,4«.QQ0 
2,7ni».000 
LAMiOOO 
8,1(7,000 
2,005,000 
2,979.000 
8,191.000 
2,24Q,000 
4.68S.00O 
a6H0O0 
8,006.000 
4,899.000 
]J50^000 
ll,8«t,O0O 
l,fi21000 
1,478^000 
969.000 
IMOOO 

1.Q6MM 

18,714,000 

2,880,000 

81,690,000 


The  commerce  of  England,  until  the  rise  of 
the  trading  and  maritime  power  of  the  United 
States,  had  long  been  without  a  parallel.  Her 
Bituation  is  in  the  first  degree  favorable  for  such 
pursuits;  the  hardihood,  industry,  and  enter- 
prise of  her  people  have  turned  her  natural  ad- 
vantages to  account,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  accessible  to  her  merchants  with  which 
she  has  not  established  commercial  relations. 
With  Ireland  she  has  a  trade  in  grain  and  pro- 
visions in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods; 
from  N.  Europe  she  receives  timber,  iron,  flax, 
hemp,  pitch,  tallow^  potash,  and  wneat ;  from 
central  Europe,  agricultural  produce,  silk,  linen, 
lace,  gloves,  timber,  flax,  wine,  and  gin ;  from 
8.  Europe,  wine,  brandy,  fruity  drugs,  silk,  ^bc ; 
from  the  United  States,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
and  flour,  the  imports  thence  being  consider- 
ably inferior  in  value  to  the  exports  thither; 
from  South  America,  hides,  skins,  indigo,  coch- 
ineal, and  bullion;  from  Asia,  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  indigo,  drugs,  cotton,  piece  goods,  and 
ivory;  from  Africa,  druss,  ivory,  teak  wood, 
and  hides.  Manufactured  goods  are  the  staples 
famished  by  England  in  exchange  for  all  these 
oommoditiea,  ^nie  following  tfu>le  shows  the 
commerce  of  the  United  Emgdom  for  4  years 
ending  with  1867 : 


Total £168,618.000    £,\^msf» 

The  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  in  1857  and  1858  were  as  foUowi: 
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United  States 

Hanse  towns 

Hollsad 

France 

Turkey 

Brazil 

Buflsia 

Foreign  West  Indies^ 

Spain 

WPt 

Prnssia 

Belgiam 

China  (ezdttslTe  of  Hong  Kong) 

Hanover 

Two  Sicilies 

Portugal 

Austrian  territories 

Sardinia 

Peru • 

Chill 

Buenos  Ayres 

All  other  foreign  eonntrios. .... 

British  East  Indies 

Australia 

British  North  American  colo- 
nies  

BHtUh  West  Indies 

AU  other  British  possessions. . . 


Total. 


levT. 


£18,96^089 
9,505,901 
«,8S4.894 

csisjne 

8,107,401 
5,541,710 
8,098.819 
8,079,508 
2,019J5S8 
1,899,289 
1,741,044 
1,7S7.904 
l,78aS85 
1,687.741 
1,088,988 
1,458,821 
1,112.660 
1,860,210 
1,171.884 
1,980.878 
1,287,008 
9,168,022 
11,666.714 
ll,688,dM 

4,829.085 

1.680,418 

16.864,094 


iia. 


£122,066,107 


£i4jftians 

9.0Si4t& 
5,4S14« 

4,881X69 
iS94.406 

8.9S1,^ 

8,0Mf1S 
2^SW 
107tO» 

U85,W 

1,W5.*W 

131«.«* 
1,T*17« 
l,6K,Hrt 

1.4«3,1M 
1,»7A^5 

1,1I4.4M 
1,15I,4» 
1,117^3 
l,00fl,**< 
8,644.TT9 

i«,78j;^tt 

1«,4HW 

8,mC6S 

l,79li«81 

16,«W.tf:s 


£116,641,8)1 


IBipOftS. 
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Tmh. 

Ah 

2M- 

i{{ 

Total 

•zfoiis. 

1864 

1855 

1856 

1S57 

£162,691,618 
148,660iJ86 
172UM4,164 
187.648,886 

£97484,726 

90.688.085 

116.826,948 

122,066,107 

£.8,648,978 
21,012,956 
28.888,405 
28^858,766 

£115,883,704 
116,701,041 
189,290.848 
145,419,872 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
tlie  11  months  ending  Nov.  80, 1857  and  1858, 
were  as  follows: 


The  exports  in  1858  were  thus   distributed: 
cotton,  woollen,  sUk,  and  linen  yams  and  roann- 
iactures,  £68,667,000;  hardware  and  catlerr, 
£8,280,000 ;  machinery,  £8,804,000 ;  iron.  £11.- 
236,000 ;   copper  and  brass,  £2,854,000 ;  Icsd 
and  tin,  £2,288,000;  coals  and  culm,  £8,053.000; 
earthenware  and  glass,  £1,721,000 ;  beer  and 
ale,  £1,852,000;  butter  and  cheese,  £682,000; 
soda,  £818,000 ;  salt,  £288,000 ;  spirits,  £207.- 
000;  leather  manufactures,  £1,011,000;  printed 
books,  £890,000;   stationery,  £804,000;  pUte 
and  watches,  £254,000;  furniture,  £258,000; 
soap  and  candles,  £867.000.     The  imports  of 
bullion  in  1858  were :  gold,  £22,798,000 ;  sthefi 
£6,700,000 ;  total,  £29,498,000,  of  which  £9,1 
066,000  was  from  Australia,  £6,885,000  froi 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indi<i 
£4,811,000  from  the  United  8ut«e^  £8,813,i'^ii 
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from  Russia,  Hanse  towns,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
giam,  and  £2,783,000  from  France ;  exports  : 
gold,  £12,566,000 ;  silver,  £7,068,000 ;  total, 
£19,638,000,  of  which  £10,921,000  was  to 
France,  £5,220,000  to  India  and  China,  and  £1.- 
569,000  to  the  Hanae  towns,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gimn.  The  entrances,  clearances,  and  tonnage 
of  Tesaels  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting 
inde  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1868,  were  as 
follows: 


lowUUhtka 


Uoitod  Kingdom  and 

dfi>eiid«naes 

United  SUtei 

Konrajr 

Pnoato 

Otbcr  Oerman  states 

Dcmurk 

Fraoee 

Ifatlka  itatM 

Huflabd 

Svedea 

SosU 


lorn 

Partoyal , 

OUier  finjropean  atateti 
AJ]  other  ooaotriea. . . 


btartd. 


ila.      T 


19,958 
1,278 
8,187 
1,388 
1,887 
9,400 
8,716 

70! 
1,888 

790 


851 
170 
197 
181 
17 


5,888,811 

1,188,951 

488,954 

818,687 

896,188 

888,479 

988,541 

804,408 

171,178 

190,059 

70,440 

60,419 

89,794 

19,150 

85,174 

6,480 


Total 84,601    8,816.188    42,884    9,986,705 


Ct«er«d. 


V«M«1«.    Towuif*. 


98,455 

1,808 

1,879 

l,8n 

8,455 

9,999 

4,994 

901 

1,811 

798 

848 

865 

850 

184 

189 

16 


6,878,986 

1,999.171 

262,768 

8^^460 

546,497 

802,298 

455,958 

960.087 

97^475 

189,080 

78,868 

67,660 

61,940 

81,804 

86,785 

6,169 


The  registered  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Dec  81,  1867,  was  thns  distrihated : 


THvla^H 

SAlIJaf. 

StMa. 

T«MaIs. 

Towuif*. 

VmmIs. 

ToniiAg*. 

lagbad  and  Wales.. 

N^Uaad 

19,117 
8,914 
8,075 

8,998,178 
658,628 
818,450 

1,868 
294 
151 

896,515 
80,664 

88,688 

Total 

94,406 

4.075,845 

1,818 

415.863 

The  ocean  steam  navigation  of  England  is  in- 
comparable, and  her  lines  of  steam  packets  mar 
be  said  to  perform  the  mail  service  of  the  world. 
Steam  vessels  of  iron  are  now  extensively  bnilt. 
The  means  of  internal  commnnication  are  supe- 
rior  to  thoee  of  any  other  country.    It  is  jnst  a 
<»ntnry  nnce  the  English  began  to  make  good 
roads,  thongh  turnpikes  were  set  up  a  hundred 
years  earlier.    The  total  length  of  all  roads  in 
England  and  Wales^  exclusive  of  paved  streets 
U)d  roada  in  towns,  is  about  100,000  miles ;  of 
the  hitter,  80,000.    The  canals  of  England  are 
next  in  importance  to  those  of  Holland,  and 
▼ere  commenced  in  the  last  century.   The  rail- 
way system  was  introduced  in  1880.    The  fol- 
^^'^[i&g  table  shows  the  length  of  railways  in  the 
Taited  Kingdom,  Dec.  81, 1857,  and  their  re- 
ceipts for  the  previous  6  months : 


ttfWM. 

MiUiof 
nilwtj 

lUetipts  from 

PMMBftn. 

IlMvlpiafkmn 
fnisht. 

WSiDdaadWilesL... 
^bad 

6,778 
1,850 
1,070 

£4,890,581 
602,0n 
428,686 

£5,880,046 
780,447 
178,725 

^^^^^^«  ••««•••••■#  •••« 

_Total 

9.098 

£5,911,844 

£6,189,218 

%  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the 
jne  period  was,  in  England  and  Wales,  62,927,- 
^;  Soodand,  8,153  825;  Ireland,  ^752,427 ; 


total,  75,834,014.  There  were  998  m.  of  rail- 
wav  in  course  of  construction,  but  not  begun, 
and  8,554  authorized. — ^The  total  number  of 
letters  delivered  in  1858  was,  in  England,  428,- 
000,000  (nearly  i  in  London  and  suburbs) ;  Ire- 
hmd,  44,000,000;  Scotland,  51,000,000;  tot^ 
528,000,000,  showing  an  increase  of  19,000,000 
as  compared  with  1^7.  The  number  of  news* 
papers  posted  in  1858  was  71^00,000.  The 
persons  employed  in  the  post  office  on  Jan.  1, 
1859,  numbered  24,872.  The  public  institutions 
of  charity,  of  learning^  of  the  arts,  of  education, 
and  of  religion,  are  in  great  number  and  of  high 
repute.  Every  considerable  town  has  its  hos- 
pitals, many  of  which  are  liberally  endowed,  its 
free  schools,  mechanics*  institutes,  dra.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  possess  galleries  of  art,  and  several 
have  valuable  libraries.  Compulsory  provision 
for  the  poor  has  long  been  established  in 
England.  The  whole  country  is  divided  into 
poor  law  unions,  over  which  are  guardians 
elected  by  the  rate  payers.  During  the  qoarter 
ending  Dec.  81, 1858,  there  were,  in  627  unions 
and  single  parishes,  826,655  paupers  in  re- 
ceipt of  relief,  a  decrease  of  75,877  from  the 
corresponding  period  of  1857.  The  number  of 
pauper  lunatics  in  asylums,  hospitals,  and  li- 
censed houses,  Jan.  1,  1858,  was  17,572,  and 
Erobably  12,000  or  18,000  more  were  supported 
y  the  poor  law  guardians  in  workhouses,  or 
with  private  persons.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  poor  law  bou^  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  half  years  ending  March  25, 
1857  and  1858,  was  £2,048,977.  The  number 
of  charitable  institutions  other  than  schools,  in 
London  alone,  in  1858,  was  580,  and  the  amount 
expended  by  them  during  the  year,  £1,805,635. 
— ^England  has  done  much  for  the  canse  of  educa- 
tion, but  not  so  much  as  should  have  been  done 
by  so  old,  wealthy,  and  humane  a  nation.  The 
principal  universities,  which  have  existed  for 
many  centuries,  are  among  the  most  venerable 
monuments  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  as  much 
of  the  illiberality  that  once  was  conspicuous  in 
their  government  has  disappeared,  it  may  be 
believ^  that  their  future  will  be  as  brilliant  as 
their  past  has  been  useful.  Among  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  the  universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham;  University 
college  and  King's  college,  London  (the  last  2 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  and  pop- 
ularizing academical  instruction) ;  college  of  pre- 
ceptors, London ;  Owen's  college,  Manchester ; 
Manchester  New  college ;  Queen's  colleges,  Bir- 
mingham and  Liverpool;  St.  David's  college, 
Lampeter ;  royal  agricultural  college,  Cirences- 
ter;  beside  good  foundation  schools  at  Winches- 
ter, Eton,  Manchester,  Great  Berkhamstead, 
Warrington,  Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  Tun- 
bridge,  Westminster,  Highgate,  I^ford,  Ips» 
wich,  Repton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  and  London.  The 
great  public  schools  of  Eton,  Westminster,  Har- 
row, Winchester,  St.  Paul's,  the  charterhouse, 
and  merchant  tailors'  school,  are  of  the  highest 
reputation,  and  have  educated  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England.     The  University 
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college  and  Eiag^s  college,  established  in  the  of  the  government.   The  difiBentenhelieve  thtt 

capital,  have  not  onlv  proved  useful  instita-  any  plan  which  the  government  m^t  adopt 

tions  themflelves,  bat  their  foundation  has  had  a  would  be  too  much  nnder  the  donunioii  of  tbe 

good  effect  on  the  old  uniTersities.    There  are  established  church,  and  they  not  only  disoourago 

804  collegiate  and  grammar  schools,  and  1,607  state  interference,  but  some  of  them  obiect  to  ill 

other  schools,  the  annual  value  of  the  endow-  kinds  of  ud  from  the  state,  deeming  the  Yolun* 

ments  of  which  is  estimated  at  £500,000,  but  tary  principle  the  proper  basis  of  action,  as  well 

not  I  of  this  amount  is  made  available  for  the  in  the  support  of  schools  as  in  that  of  rdigions 

Eurposes  of  education.     Though  parliament  worship.    Sectarian  influence  everywhere  ex* 

as  sought  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  hibits  itself  in  the  educational  movements  of 

breach  of  trust,  no  correction  of  the  evil  has  England,  and  the  ezertiona  of  the  dissenters 

been  made.    The  number  of  schools  of  the  com-  consequent  on  the  government's  supposed  demre 

mon  class,  for  the  diffusion  of  popular  educa-  to  favor  the  diurch's  clfdmto  superintend  pofm- 

tion,  was,  in  1851  (including  both  public  and  lar  education  have  done  much  to  spread  k&owl- 

private  schools^  44,886.    The  private  achools  edge.    Rivalry  has  been  productive  of  good  in 

were  29,425,  of  which  only  1  were  ranked  su-  this  instance,  as  it  has  been  in  some  other.   It 

perior.    Of  the  inferior  schools,  nearly  ^  of  tlie  is  not  possible  to  see  what  will  be  the  ultimate 

whole,  the  returns  of  708  were  signed  by  the  course  adopted,  but  the  practaoal  character  of 

master  or  mistress  wiUi  a  mark ;  and  the  same  the  nation  cannot  fail  to  aevise  some  nlan  that 

strange  fact  occurred  in  the  returns  of  85  public  shall  prove  acceptable  to  the  great  boay  of  the 

schodis,  most  of  them  havini^  endt>wments.  The  people.    The  educational  moveitaent  hss  among 

number  of  scholars  attending  day  schools  in  its  supporters  men  of  all  parties,  and  of  various 

1851  was  2,144,878;  Sunday  scholars,  2,407,642.  religious  views,  the  opinion   prevailing  that 

Though  little  has  been  done  for  general  education,  upon  the  elevation  of  the  people  through  its 

compared  with  what  has  been  effected  in  some  success  depends  their  own  private  indiTidtial 

other  countries,  yet  tlie  improvement  has  been  happiness,  and  the  increase  of  the  strength  asd 

Sreat  within  60  years,  the  present  generation  of  reputation  of  the  British  empire. — The  estalv 
nglishmen  being  in  every  respect  more  en*  lishedreligionisthatof  the  church  of  England, 
lightened  than  their  ancestors.    Government  has  which  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  article.  Tbe 
done  but  a  small  part  in  the  work ;  and  it  was  not  dissenters  constitute  some  of  the  most  respect- 
until  1888,  when  Lord  Grey  was  at  the  head  of  llble  religions  bodies  in  the  world.  They  coih 
thatwhig  ministry  which  carried  through  the  re-  sist  of  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists, 
form  bill,  that  the  first  public  grant  was  made.  It  Friends,  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Bible  Christiaiu, 
was  £20,000,  which  was  continued  for  5  years,  Moravians,  and  some  others.  The  Preabyterians, 
when  the  amount  was  raised  to  £80,000.    From  Methodists,  and  Baptists  are  severally  divided 
time  to  time  it  was  increased,  untU  in  1858  it  into  a  number  of  sects.    The  Oathdics  are  not 
reached  to  the  sum  of  £260,000.    The  amount  numerous,  but  among  them  are  many  old  and 
expended  in  Great  Britain  for  education  grants  wealthy  families.    The  Jews  are  few  in  number, 
in  1857  was  no  less  than  £559,974.  of  which  but  since  July  28,  1858,  when  they  were  ad- 
£119,664  was  spent  in  building,  enlamng,  re*  mitted  to  sit  m  Parliament,  they  have  enjoyed 
pairing,  and  furnishing  elementary  and  normal  all  civil  rights.   The  utmost  religions  liberty  ex- 
schools,  and  £57,221  in  annual  grants  to  train-  ists. — The  number  of  journals  of  all  descriptioDtl 
ing  colleges.    Of  the  amount  expended  the  fol-  (exolufflve  of  monthly  and  quarterly  review*) 
lowing  were  the  principal  recipients  in  England :  published  in  1858  was,  in  Endand,  538  (129  in 

ChnTchofEngi«Hi«chooto £85T^  london);  Scotlani  181 ;  WiSea,  22:  total, 691 

Weoieyui  fehoou 82,890  — The  government  b  a  hmited  hereditary  monj 

p'*^? *  foroiMBohooi  8ociet7 Bo,w«  archy,  the  supreme  power  being  vested  in  a  Vxoi 

jrtrocufti  union  Bcnoois o,aM  ^^  qa^^ix  and  ministry,  and  a  parliament  com] 

The  grant  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Great  posed  of  lords  and  commona,  the  former  sittma 

Britain  was  £25,894.    Among  the  educational  chiefly  by  hereditary  right  and  tbe  latter  bj 

grants  in  1858  were  £668,485  for  public  educa-  popular  election.    A  previons   knowledge  d 

don  in  Great  Britain,  £88,780  for  the  depart-  English  history  being  required  for  a  comprebed 

ment  of  art  and  science,  and  £8,654  for  the  uni-  sion  of  the  changes  and  present  atate  of  the  End 

varsity  of  London.    The  total  amount  granted  lish  constitution,  we  shall  refer  tlie  reader  for  u 

for  Great  Britidn  and  Ireland  was  £1,126,607.  account  of  the  latter  to  the  oondoding  part  oi 

The  grants  to  elementary  schools  in  England  this  article. — ^The  following  tables  ahow  the  rev 

and  Wales,  the  channel  islands,  and  the  isle  enne  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdoc 

of  Man,  from  parliamentaiy  votes,  from  1888  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  81,  1858 : 
to  1857  indnsive,  amounted  to  £2,055,642  &.  BamnrK 

4d.    The  subject  of  national  education  is  in-  S;«*«« ^ISJ! 

creasing  m  mterest  m  England,  and  it  is  sup-  Btampt 7.4u\t 

posed  Uiat  determined  efforts  will  be  made  to  I»»^--/- •••••  ^*'^? 

establish  some  system  of  general  application,  at  pJSn»Sc«^!!!!.\'!!!!!.'!."!!!.'!!!!!!I!I!!I!!!I!    iw^** 

no  very  distant  day.    The  question  of  religion  Crown  Ua<i«.'  * .'  * .' .' ."  .*  .*  .*  *  *        .'  .* .'  .* .' .'  .*  .* '///,'.'.','.  ]      j:*.* 

is  that  which  causes  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  MUceiUawii. U-J:^ 

way  of  comprehensive  woridng  on  the  part        toui xsr.-boiS 
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^       «>  parliament  in  1846  and  by  aeT^riil  sabseqaent 

ladn^aadBMHMiMBt  tf  tiw  ftmdad  debt..S8^78,m  M  acts  a  system  of  coanty  ooarts  has  been  formed^ 

^:SSSL'i::^!&?^::::r/-^^^^^^^^         ^it^  1?  giving  increasedfacilitiesfor  the  prompt  and  in- 

lateMt  4ir«sch«iiMr  bomtai,  i854-*6 210,000  00  expensive  ooUeotion  of  small  debts.  The  judges 

aS^'S'SSSiilfta?':"::::::::::  ..W  SS  ^th*"  «»«««««» appmnt^d  by  the  lord  ch«.- 

drnifirv. .vrT; 401,257  11  oellor,  and  must  not  exceed  60  in  number.  They 

Ajmw^jMj^>M^2« St'msS  ^*^®  jurisdiction  over  districts  arranged  with 

D$S£?^«S*peiiioBi;'.;;;;:."..*;;;;    imJqsb  is  regard  to  convenience,  and  not  always  bounded 

Cniut9«rjaiuee M8,M4  IS  by  connty  lines,  counties  in  some  cases  being 

omptamtioa  to  itenmirk  for  aouBd  duet i,i«a,20«  00  V*^**?^^  ^  '**[""  tnem.    i^emanos  noi  Mceea 

ArUf. i«,»ia,i56  16  mg  £60  are  broaght  before  these  courts,  the 

JW ;.;• ^^SaJSS  judgesof  which  determine  all  questions  whether 

w2%Swi2f^:::::::::::::::::;::::::::::  SSSSS  of  law  or  fact  nniess  a  jury  be  summoned,  wwch 

ifiMriiHwoiit  tMX  aervtoe 7,tt7,7i9  10  is  done  at  tlie  request  of  either  plaintiff  or  de- 

S3Sj^^£'SSwS?Sf"'r::;::::;.:  *1^Z  iS  ^^^^  Xhenmnberof  the  Juryfe 6^ «nd*nn«i- 

"^  imous  verdict  is  required.    A  court  of  general 

T«««i .T0,878,8a»  OS  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  is  held  4  times  a 

Tbe  totil  rerenne  for  the  year  ending  March  year  in  every  county,  its  jurisdiction  extending 

31«  1859,  was  £66,477,284,  and  the  expenditure  to  all  felonies  and  trespasses,  but  the  capital  casea 

£64,668,882.  The  total  public  debt  of  the  United  generally  are  remitted  to  the  assize.    The  coun*- 

Kmgdom,  March  81, 1857,  was :  fhnded  £779,-  ties  are  governed  by  the  lord  lieutenants  and 

701,417,  unfunded  £24,082,641,  total  £808,-  sheriffi,  and  they  have  also  their  justices  of  the 

78S,958;of  which  the  permanent  debt  of  Great  peace  appointed  by  the  crown,  clerks  of  the 

Britain  was  £786,009,272,  and  that  of  Ireland  peace,  and  county  coroners.    The  character  of 

£48,692,14.  Thefundeddebtof  theUnitedKing*  the  English  conrts  is  very  high,  and  has  been  so 

dam  wae  £767,951,281  in  1864,  and  on  March  81,  ever  since  the  revolution.    The  criminal  code  of 

1S68,  had  increased  to  £779,226,000,  principally  England,  which  was  for  a  long  time  excessively 

in  consequence  of  tbe  Russian  war  wnieh  broke  severe,  baa  been  greatly  improved  of  late,  and 

oat  immediately  after  the  former  date.    The  with  its  improvement,  crimes,  especially  acta  (^ 

stsading  army  consists  of  222,874  men,  induding  violence,  have  signally  decreased.    Tbe  number 

those  dtepened  in  the  colonies  and  India.    Of  of  persons  committed  to  prison  in  England  and 

this  Dumber  20.067  are  cavslry,  28,842  artillery,  Wales  in  1857  was,  males  107,884,  females  84,- 

lad  179,465  inhnttj.    The  navy,  in  July,  1868,  686,  total  141,970.    Of  64  sentenced  to  death 

eompnaed  244  sailing  Teasels  of  various  kinds  (20  for  murder),  18  were  executed,  the  punish- 

with  an  armameot  of  8,716  guns,  and  294  steam  ment  in  all  the  other  cases  being  commuted, 

ffeneb  oarrving  7,076  guns  (total  688  vessels,  The  greater  proportion  of  convicts  sentenced  to 

15,791  guna),  beside  160  gua  boats  and  120  ves*  long  terms  of  detention  were  formerly  transport- 

ttb  for  port  service.    Thegovemment  has  fine  ed  to  penal  colonies  or  confined  on  board  hulks^ 

(iockyards  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Ohatham,  bntpnsonsarenowestablishedat  home  capable 

Sheemeasy  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Pem-  of  receiving  all.    The  principal  prisons  are  those 

Iroke,  a  nsival  academy  at  Portsmouth,  a  mill-  of  l^banc,  Pentonville,  Portland,  Dartmoor, 

tsry  academy  at  Woolwich,  and  a  military  col*  Portsmouth,  Ohatham,  Brixton,  Parkhurst,  Ful- 

Iflge  at  Sandhurst— The  judicial  system  of  Engw  ham  refoge,  and  a  hulk  at  Portsmouth.    There 

Imd  comprises  4  superior  courts:  the  high  court  were  also  at  the  beginning  of  1868,  40  certified 

of  chancery;  tliA  court  of  exchequer,  the  court  of  reformatorv  schoob  in  Ensland  with  1,866  in- 

kiflg'sbeiicn  (termed  during  the  reign  of  a  queer  mates,  and  22  in  Scotland.    The  police  force 

thocoortofqueen'abench),  and  the  court  of  com-  of  England,  Sept.  29,  1867,  was  19,187,  and 

iBoa  pleasL    Tbe  court  of  king^s  bench  is  the  su»  the  cost  of  muntalning  it  during  the  year  end« 

preme  oatirfc  of  common  law,  and  takes  cogni-  ing  at  that  dax»  was  £1,266,679. — ^The  history 

QAce  oi  both  dvil  and  criminal  canses,  and  to  of  England  begins  shortly  before  the  commence- 

i:  can  be  removed  by  writ  of  error  the  iudff-  ment  of  our  era,  when  (56  B.  0.)  Casar  first 

oients  of  nXi  other  English  courts  of  record.    It  invaded  the  island,  landing  near  Deal  or  Wal- 

^^oniista  of  a  chief  justice  and  4  oiker  justices,  mer.    Britannia  and  Albion  were  the  names 

The  ooori  of  common  pleas  likewise  oonmsts  of  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Romans.    The 

^  JQstaoQB,  smd  takes  cognizance  of  civil  cases  be-  PhoBnidans  had  known  the  island,  and  so  had 

t7s«a  aobjeots^    The  court  of  exchequer  con-  the  Oarthaginians  and  Massilians,  and  all  of 

*^  of  a  chief  baron  and  4  other  barons ;  it  is  them  are  supposed  to  haye  traded  with  it  di- 

>ith  a  law  and  an  equity  court,  tiying  all  rev*  rectly  or  indirectly,  the  PhoBuicians  especiallj^ 

-'»e  qoestiona  and  many  other  cases.     The  for  tin.  The  interest  that  OsBsar's  invasion  caused 

^^^ges  of  these  8  courts  are  called   the   16  at  Rome,  among  the  best  informed  men  there^ 

.id^Bs  of  fiigland.    There  are  4  terms  in  the  shows  how  little  was  really  known  concerning 

|^*r  of  about  8  weeks  each,  during  which  the  the  country,  and  even  for  a  long  period  after- 

*  ^txTts  ait  at  Westminster  for  the  determina-  wwd  it  was  regarded  as  cut  off  lirom  the  rest  of 
^  of  an  qoestioDs  of  law.  Twice  a  year  14  the  world.  He  made  little  impresnon  on  it,  and 
|f  the  jodgesnoake  circuit  through  Enffland  and  his  invasion  probably  met  with  more  resistance 

•  alea  to  tiy  canaca  in  the  country.    By  act  of  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Augustus  proposed 
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an  expedition  to  Britain,  bat  never  attempted  it  np  the  Saxon  conqnest,  says:  ^*So  trivia],  and 
Caligula  also  threatened  invasion,  andtriamphed  yet  more  uncertain,  are  the  accounts  left  us  of 
without  executing  it ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  conquest  of  a  great  kingdom  by  Uie  barbb- 
Claudius  to  begin  the  work  of  real  conquest  rous  dwellers  on  the  German  ocean,  and  of  the 
(A.  D.  43).    During  the  next  40  years  the  con-  spoliation  perpetrated  among  structores  and 
quest  of  south  Bntain  was  completed,  many  other  property,  the  fruits  of  Roman  civiliza- 
generals  being  employed,  including  Aulus  Plan-  tion,  on  a  people  accustomed  to  servitude,  vbo 
tius,  Vespasian,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  Agri-  knew  but  little  how  to  use  them,  and  still  less 
cola.    The  miun  divisions  of  the  country  were  to  defend  thera.'^  Kemble  expresses  the  opinioa 
Britannia   Romana,  embracing  England  and  that  the  Anglo^axon  kingdoms  for  a  long  pe- 
Wales,  and  which  had  been  entirely  subdued:  riod  were  only  so  many  camps  planted  upon  an 
and  Britannia  Barbara,  which  at  first  included  enemy^s  territory,  and  not  seldom  in  a  state  of 
all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  wall  of  Ha-  mutual  hostility.    One  effect  of  this  German 
drian,  but  later  only  what  was  to  the  north  of  conquest  was  to  cause  Britain  to  revert  to  hea- 
the  wall  of  Antoninus.    This  region  defied  all  thenism,  and  one  of  the  fairest  provinces  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Roman  arms.    The  other  was  Christendom  was  apparently  lost;  but  in  the  pon- 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  at  a  later  tificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  it  was  recovered, 
period  was  dividea  into  6  provinces,  named  and  the  work  of  Saxon  conversion  commenced, 
Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda,  Maxima  under  the  guidance  of  Angustin.    The  octar- 
CsBsariensis,  Maxima  ilaviensis,  and  Yalentia.  chy,  improperly  called  heptarchy,  dates  from 
The  country  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  em-  A.  D.  560.    Turner  rejects  the  statement  that  it 
pire  from  the  invasions  of  barbarians,  and  was  was  by  Egbert  that  the  name  of  England  was 
abandoned  by  the  Romans  in  the  earlier  part  of  formaUy  bestowed  upon  Grermanic  Britain,  bnt 
the  5th  century.  The  Britons  then  became  inde-  Lappenberg^s  arguments  in  support  of  it  seem 
pendentj  and  displayed  much  energy  and  spirit  in  to  be  conclusive.    It  was  in  £gbert^8  reign, 
contendmg  with  the  invaders.  They  were  less  suo-  the  first  8d  of  the  9  th  century,  that  the  North- 
oessful  in  tneir  endeavors  to  establish  a  body  pol-  men  first  appeared  in  force  in  En^and;  and 
itic.  and  the  island  was  distracted  by  contentions  it  shows  the  vitality  of  the  old  British  race^ 
ana  civil  wars.    The  disturbed  state  of  the  coun-  that  numbers  of  tnem  joined  the  invaders, 
try  was  favorable  to  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  There  had  been  previous  attacks,  but  this  was 
and  Scots,  when  a  few  Saxons,  said  to  have  been  the  most  serious ;  it  was  vnsacoessful,  and  the 
exiles,  arrived  in  the  isle  of  Thanet.    They  were  Britons  who  had  risen  were  severely  ponish- 
but  800,  and  were  led  by  two  brothers  commonly  ed.    These  invasions  were  constaotiy  renewed, 
called  Heng^st  and  Horsa.  They  were,  it  isprob-  the  Northmen  and  Danes  being  the  terror  of 
able,  on  a  piratical  excursion.  The  story  that  they  all  peoples  who-  could  be  reached  from  the 
came  by  invitation  is  unfounded,  and  probably  sea.    Large  portions  of  England  fell  lAto  thefr 
originated  in  the  fact  that  other  Saxons  were  Bul>-  hands.    Much  «f  Alfired*s  reign  was  passed  in 
sequently  invited  to  Britain.  The  British  chiefs  contests  with  them.    The  fortune  of  these  wan 
resolved  to  hire  their  visitors  as  soldiers,  ac-  was  various,  but  even  the  victories  of  the 
cording  to  a  not  uncommon  custom.  They  chas-  Anglo-Saxons  cost  them  dear ;  yet  it  is  proba- 
tised  the  Scottish  invaders,  and  when  the  Saxon  ble  that  the  general  result  was  good,  and  that 
leaders  proposed  sending  for  more  of  their  coun-  the  infusion  o^  new  blood  into  England  prevent- 
trymezL  in  order  that  their  defensive  measures  ed  the  country  from  degenerating  rapidly,  end 
might  DC  more  extensive,  the  proposition  was  gave  to  it  a  new  life.    Muoh  of  what  is  oalled 
readily  received,  and  numbers  of  Saxons,  Angles,  Saxon  is  of  Danish  origin ;  bat  it  should  be  meo- 
and  Jutes  arrived  in  the  country.   At  first  these  tioned  that  the  Danes  and  Saxons  were  sub* 
strangers  proved  good  friends  to  the  Britons,  but  stantially  of  the  same  race,  the  differences  tliat 
when  they  had  conquered  the  other  barbarians  tliere  were  being  in  favor  of  the  former.    A 
they  took  Britain  for  their  reward.    This,  how-  Danish  dynasty  was  established  ki  the  early 
ever,  was  not  effected  without  a  bloody  contest,  part  of  the  11th  century,  and  the  name  of  Ca- 
in which  the  Britons  evinced  great  bravery,  and  nute,  or  Enud,  is-  high  on  the  list  •f  Englamrs 
at  one  time  are  said  to  have  expelled  their  false  sovereigns*    The  Saxon  dynasty  was  restored  in 
allies.    The  history  of  these  times  is  little  bet-  1042,  in  the  person  of  Edwai^  the  Confessor, 
ter  than  fable,  and  the  very  names  of  Hengist  on  whose  death  the  throne  was  conferred  on 
and  Horsa  are  perhaps  as  mythical  as  those  of  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  a  great  Saxon 
Romulus  and  Remus.    The  most  that  is  known  statesman.    His  reign  was  destined  to  a  sudden 
is,  that  certain  Germanic  invaders  subdued  the  and  tragical  termination.    An  event  was  im- 
greater  part  of  Britain,  and  laid  the  foundation  pending  over  England  which  was  to  color  her 
of  that  England  which  has  occupied  so  large  a  history  forever.    The  Normans,  descendants  of 
space  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  so  many  those  Northmen  who  had  settled  in   Ncnstria 
centuries.    We  know  the  result,  but  of  the  pro-  ( N.  W.  France),  had  obtained  considerable  in- 
cesses  we  know  next  to  nothing.    These  invad-  flnence  in  England  in  the  Confessor's,  time.  ai<d 
ers  appear  to  have  belonged  substantially  to  one  were  indeed  the  leading  race  of  the  West.    Wii- 
race,  but  they  had  strong  points  of  difference,  liam,  duke  of  Normandy,  claimed  the  throne  oi 
which  were  particularly  prominent  as  between  England  through  his  great-aunt,  a  title  ntteriy 
Saxons  and  Angles.    Lappenberg,  in  summing  worthless.    Neither  IrVlUiam  nor  Harold  Luc 
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aoy  legitimate  pretensioiis  to  the  throne,  but  king,  and  more  a  knight-errant  than  either  The 

Harold  had  the  eopport  of  the  English  nation,  English  are  prond  of  him,  yet  he  was  a  French« 

ADd  William  assembled  a  powerful  army  to  en-  man,  oonid  not  speak  the  language  of  the  island 

force  bis  elaim.    The  support  the  duke  received  people,  and  kept  out  of  England  whenever  he 

from  his  own  subjects  was  reluctantly  given,  could.  His  brother  and  successor,  John,  ascend* 

bat  the  promises  of  spoil  he  held  out  attracted  ed  the  throne  in  1199*    It  is  from  his  reign 

to  his  aerviee  a  large  number  of  adventurers  that  England  dates  the  renewal  of  her  existence 

from  different  parts  of  Europe,  so  that   he  as  a  nation,    John  was  one  of  the  weakest  and 

vfts  enabled  to  land  60,000  men  in  England,  most  wicked  of  kiogs ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  men, 

Harold,  who  had  just  defeated  an  army  of  eminent  either  from  talent  or  position,  who, 

Norwegian   invaders,  met   the   Normans   at  after  having  been  long  regarded  as  monsters, 

HAStings,  where  he  lost  his  life  and  his  kingdom,  have  had  nothing  said  Ui  their  favor  by  modem 

Oct  14,  1066.    William's  victory  was  com-  writers.  The  character  and  conduct  of  Richard 

plete,  and  the  Normans  and  other  adventurers  III.  have   been   defended  with   plausibility ; 

soon  became  masters  of  all  England.    Saxons  Henry  YIII.  has  been  pronounced  almost  a  per- 

ftod  Danes  were  involved  in  common  slavery,  feet  monarch  by  one  of  the  great  Ughts  of  this 

The  victor  introduced  the  feudal  system  Into  age  of  historical  criticism ;  but  John  is  held  to 

iiDgiand.    It  is  probable  the  extent  of  the  Nor-  be  as  bad  now  as  he  was  in  those  times  when 

iDoa  spoliation  has  been  much  exaggerated,  but  Shakespeare  furnished  such  life-like  portraits 

tbst  the  natives  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  po-  of  English  kings.    He  is  the  same  ^^  trifler  and 

Jitical  bondage  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever,  coward ''  to  posterity  that  he  was  to  his  con- 

The  very  name  of  Englishman  was  made  odious,  temporaries ;  and  the  highest  authority  assures 

A  foreign  rule  was  established  over  England,  and  us  that  his  follies  and  vices  were  tbe  salvation 

it  was  not  until  7  generations  fh>m  the  conquest  of  England.    His  French  rival,  Philip  Angus- 

hsd  passed  away  that  the  distinction  between  tus,  was  an  able  statesman.    Their  contests 

Noiman  and  Saxon  was  nearly  obliterated.    It  were  ruinous  to  John  as  a  continental  sovereign. 

did  not  disappear  altogether  until  a  much  later  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Ai\]ou  were  lost.   The 

period,  bnt  it  ceased  to  influence  legislation  in  English  Plantagenet  had  little  more  than  Eng- 

the  last  days  of  the  18th  century,  or  soon  after  land  for  his  dominion.     His  continental  pos- 

that  time.    The  Norman  line  gave  8  sovereigns  sessions  were  all  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  The 

to  England:  WiUiam  I.,  William  11.,  and  Henry  I.  insular  Normans  were  separated  from  the  con- 

The  death  of  the  latter,  in  1185,  was  foUowed  tinental  Normans,  and  were  oompeUed  to  have 

by  the  reign  of  Stephen  of  Blois,  his  nephew,  the  same  interests  with  the  mass  of  the  people. 

and  by  the  wars  between  that  king  and  the  ad-  From  this  came  the  series  of  events  that  led  to 

hereots  of  the  old  dynasty.    Henry  I.  left  an  the  concession  of  the  great  charter,  June  16, 

ooIt  daoghter,  Matilda,  married  first  to  the  em-  1215.    John  was  involved  in  disputes  with  the 

peror  of  Germany,  and  then  to  Geoffrey,  earl  pope,  to  whom  he  afterward  resigned  his  king- 

of  Anjoo,  by  whom  she  had  that  prince  who  dom,  and  he  is  said  to  have  offered  to  turn  Mnssnl- 

became  Henry  IL  of  England  in  1156.  England  man  if  he  could  obtain  Saracenic  aid  from  Spain 

suffered  terribly  in  the  contest  between  Stephen  against  the  barons.  In  a  contest  with  France  his 

and  Matilda,  the  rightful  heiress  to  the  crown,  troops  shared  in  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Bovines. 

who  was  supported  by  a  powerful  party.   Henry  The  barons  called  Louis  of  France  to  their  aid, 

II.  became  king  in  consequence  of  an  arrange-  and  he  at  first  was  successful,  but  evincing  a 

msnt  with  Stephen,  who  nad  lost  his  only  son  partiality  for  his  countrymen  he  lost  ground, 

Eostaoe ;  but  the  treaty  was  really  the  work  of  many  of  his  first  supporters  joining  John,  who 

the  banMQSy  who  had  risen  to  high  power  dming  was  about  to  fight  hun,  when  he  died,  Oct.  17, 

Stephen's  reign.  The  voung  king  was  the  found-  1216.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

er  of  the  royal  fiimuy  of  Plantagenet,  which  Henry  III.,  a  boy  of  9  years.    The  government 

held  the  English  throne  880  years,  and  from  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 

him,  ift  direct  line,  Victoria  is  descended.    He  succeeded  in  compelling  the  French  to  make 

had  SeoEon  blood,  nis  great-grandmother  on  the  peace  and  to  leave  the  country.    On  Pembroke's 

island  side  being  a  Saxon  princess,  and  having  in  death  power  passed  to  the  hands  of  Hubert  d^ 

herveins  the  blood  of  Alfred.  There  have  been  Burgh  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  but  the 

few  abler  monarchs  than  Henry  H.  His  foreign  former  was  soon  compelled  to  resign  it.  The  reign 

poflseastons  were  vast.   He  was  duke  of  Nor-  of  Henry  HI.  is  the  longest  in  English  history 

UMuidj  and  count  of  Anjon,  and  having  married  save  that  of  George  III.,  and  it  was  passed  in 

13eaoor  of  Aqniti^ne,  was  also  duke  of  Aquitaine  constant  troubles.  The  favor  shown  to  foreigners 

and  oomit  of  Poitou.    Maine  belonged  to  him.  caused  much  irritation.    There  were  frequent 

Ha  iBidertocdc  the  conquest  of  Ireland.    Had  it  disputes  with  the  barons,  which  led  to  important 

aot  been  for  his  dispute  with  Becket,  and  the  consequences.     Under  the  lead  of  Simon  de 

4onicfltao  troubles  that  happened  at  a  later  period  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  barons  defeated 

^  Ids  IHiBt,  he  might  apparently  have  conquered  the  king  at  Lewes,  in  1264,  and  took  him  cap- 

^wlfeole  of  France.   The  crusades,  too,  had  an  tive,  and  the  next  year,  under  Leicester's  rule, 

^bet  pKJiidicial  to  his  interests.    He  died  in  the  first  English  parliament  was  assembled. 

^199,  axid  was  succeeded  by  Richard  I.  (Coeur  de  The  same  year  Leicester  and  his  party  were  de- 

Uon),  ^tfho  was  more  a  crusading  chief  than  a  stroyed  by  Prince  Edward.    The  royal  author* 
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ity  was  for  a  time  retetablished,  and  the  prince  mother,  which  led  to  that  rivalrj  of  France 
departed  to  Join  the  Ltst  ornsade.     Henry's  and  EngUind  that  has  endnred  down  to  this 
weakness  enooaraged  his  enemies,  and  the  conn*  day.    He   had   nmnerons   allies  on  the  con- 
try  was  relapsing  into  oonfnsion,  when  he  died  tinent,  and  he  led  an  army  into  France  in  1SS8, 
in  1272.    Edward  I.  asoended  the  throne  with-  which,  however,  accomplished  nothing.    The 
out  opposition,  and  proved  himself  an  able  and  great  naval  victory  of  Slays  was  gained  by  the 
nnscrnpulons  ruler.  He  was  a  good  sovereign  for  English  in  1340.    Troubles  with  parliament  and 
England,  founding  permanent  legal  institntions  want  of  money  prevented  him  from  urging  the 
which  have  ever  since  been  spolcen  of  with  re-  war  vigorously,  and  it  was  not  until  1846  that 
spect,  and  lessening  the  public  expenditure;  but  the  battle  of  Oricy  was  won  by  the  English. 
toward  foreigners  he  was  faithless  and  cruel.  Calais  was  forward  taken,  and  the  king  then 
He  conquered  Wales  and  murdered  its  princes,  made  a  truce  with  the  French.    'WhUe  he  'was 
That  country  was  annexed  to   England,  the  absent,  an  army  raised  by  his  wife  defeated  the 
king  conferring  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  on  Scotch  at  ihe  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  and  cap- 
his  son  and  heir,  which  has  ever  since  been  tured  their  king,  David  Bruc-e.  A  naval  war  with 
borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  of  Eng-  the  Spaniards  followed,  and  the  latter  were  de- 
land.    He  sought  to  conquer  Scotland,  and  at  feated  in  a  great  battle.    The  terrible  pestUenoo 
one  time  appeared  to  have  succeeded,  but  the  that  ravaged  the  world  in  the  14th  century  ap- 
resistance  of  the  Scotch,  first  under  Wallace,  peared  in  England  in  1849.    The  renewal  of 
then  under  Comyn  and  Fraser,  and  finally  under  the  war  with  France  led  to  the  battle  of  Poi- 
Bruce,  saved  their  country  from  becoming  an  tiers  in  1856,  in  which  Edward,  prince  of  Wales, 
English  dependency.    Edward  was  involv^  in  known  as  the  Black  Prince,  defeated  King  John 
a  war  with  France,  which  had  seized  Guienne,  of  France,  and  made  him  prisoner.    In  1359 
one  of  the  few  remaining  possessions  of  the  Edward  III.  again  invaded  France,  and  be- 
English  on  the  continent^  but  which  was  restored  sieged  Bheims,  because  he  wished  to  be  crowned     < 
under  papal  mediation.     His  wars  made  him  king  there.    The  next  year  peace  was  made  be-     } 
dependent  on  parliament,  the  power  of  which  tween  the  two  countries,  Edward  renounclDg    • 
was  much  increased  in  his  reign,  the  commons  all  claim  to  the  French  crown,  but  receiving 
first  sitting  in  a  separate  chamber  in  1296.    He  large  portions  of  French  territory,  and  an  im-    • 
violated  the  great  charter,  and  for  a  time  showed  mense  sum  of  money.    The  French  king,  find* 
every  disposition  to  reign  arbitrarily;  but  the  op-  ing  himself  unable  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the 
position  he  experienced  was  not  to  be  overcome,  treaty,  went  back  to  England  a  prisoner,  and 
and  he  gave  way  before  it.   It  was  while  march-  there  died.   The  pri  nee  of  Wales,  mm  Guienne, 
ing  to  meet  Bruce  in  Scotland  that  Edward  I.  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  won  the 
died,  on  July  7, 1807.  His  successor,  Edward  II.,  battle  of  Niyera  in  1867,  in  behalf  of  Peter  the 
was  a  weak  prince,  who  was  unable  to  compre-  Cruel,  and  over  the  French^  who,  under  Du 
hend  or  to  accomplish  his  father's  designs.    He  Guesclin,  were  aiding  Henry  of  Trastamara. 
was  governed  by  favorites,  whose  insolence  pro-  The  expense  of  this  war  caused  the  prince  to 
voked  the  barons,  by  whom  the  chief  of  them,  become  unpopular,  and  his  last  days  formed  a 
Gaveston,  was  put  to  death,  in  1312.    The  king  miserable  contrast  with  his  early  career.    lie 
was  induced  to  lead  a  great  army  to  Scotland  in  died  in  1376,  a  year  before  the  death  of  hU 
1814,which  was  completely  defeated  at  Bannock-  father.    The  latter  years  of  the  king  were  also 
bum,  an  event  that  established  the  Scottish  na-  embittered  by  failure  in  France,  and  by  dispntci 
tion  and  the  throne  of  Bruce.  At  the  instance  of  with  parliament.     Not  a  little  was  done  in 
Edward^s  queen,  Isabella  of  France,  parliament  this  reign  toward  the  development  of  English 
deposed  the  king,  who  was  soon  afterward  mur-  industry,  and  some   constitutional    qnestioiu 
dered,  in  Sept.  1827.   The  government  was  nom-  were  settled.    The  new  king,  Richard  IL,  son 
inally  in  the  hands  of  Edward  IH.,  a  boy  of  15,  of  the  Black  Prince,  was  only  11  years  old,  and 
but  in  reality  it  was  wielded  by  Isabella  and  a  regency  was  appointed.  The  war  with  Franco 
Roger  Mortimer,  her  paramour.    These  rulers  lan^^uished.    The  neasantry,   headed  by  Wai 
were  unpopular,  and  their  unpopularity  was  in-  Tyler,  rose  in  rebellion,  the  movement  being  in 
creased  by  a  treaty  which  they  made  with  Scot-  principle  like  the  Jacqueris  that  had  occuned 
land  in  1829,  renouncing  all  claim  to  superiority  in  France  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
over  that  country.    Mortimer  showed  himself  The  young  king  showed  both  tact  and  courage 
able  and  unscrupulous^  and  the  young  king  had  on  this  occasion,  and  gave  promise  of  greater 
to  conspire  against  him.    The  queen  mother  and  ability  than  was  justified  by  nia  career.     A  war 
her  lover  were  seized,  and  the  latter  was  exe-  with  Scotland  led  to  no  results.    The  ambition  i^f 
cuted.  The  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  looked  upon  the  king^s  uncle,  the  duke  of  Glouoester,  caused 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  English  history,  internal  troubles.    The  king  ^wasted  on  frivolous 
He  was  an  energetic  prince,  and  repressed  the  pleasures  money  that  had  been  granted  him  for 
lawless  men  who  had  had  their  way  during  his  other  purposes,  and  he  completed  bis  unpopn- 
father^s  teign.    Aiding  Baliol  in  an  attempt  to  larity  by  making  a  long  truoe  with  France,  and 
obtain  the  crown  of  Scotland,  he  won  over  the  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Oharlea  VI.,  -"w 
Scotch  the  victory  of  Halidon  Hill,  but  the  defeat-  child  of  7  years.    His  undo  Gloucester  Bon^l  t 
ed  were  not  conquered.    He  set  up  an  absurd  to  avail  himself  of  this  unpopnlarity,  but  wo? 
daim  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  right  of  his  seized,  imprisoned,  and  put  to  death,  ^hilo  bv*^ 
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psrtj  was  destroyed.    Pfirliament  stood  firmly  the  condition  of  a  province  of  France— this  plan 
iy  the  king.    Two  of  his  supporters  were  the  was  destined  to  fail.    Henry  died^  Aug.  31, 1422, 
dake  of  Hereford  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  when  apparently  ahout  to  realize  his  scheme, 
they  qoarrelling,  the  king  hanished  them  hoth,  He  left  but  one  child,  a  boy  of  9  months,  who 
the  first  for  10  years,  and  the  second  for  life,  became  Henry  YI.,  and  who  was  soon  the  king 
Hereford  was  son  of  John  of  Grannt,  the  duke  of  of  a  large  part  of  France,  his  French  grandfather 
Lancaster,  and  cou^n  of  the  king,  and  when,  on  dyins  soon  after  his  father.    The  king^s  uncle, 
his  fiither^s  death,  tbe  king  seized  his  cousin's  the  duke  of  Bedford,  carried  on  the  war,  and 
estates^  the  new  duke  of  Lancaster  returned  to  the  English  were  mostly  victorious  over  the 
Eogland,  and,  so  great  was  the  monarch's  un-  French  and  their  Scotch  allies.    A  variety  of 
popalarity,  rapidly  levied  a  force  that  placed  events,  however,  among  which  the  exploits  of 
him  at  the  head  of  the  country.    He  compelled  Joan  of  Arc  are  the  most  remarkable,  led  to  a 
the  king  to  resign  the  crown,  and  assembled  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  contest,  and  after 
parliament,  which  made  him  king,  he  having  many  campaigns  the  French  recovered  all  their 
claimed  the  throne  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  country,  except  Calais,  and  two  other  small 
Henry  III.    According  to  the  received  ideas  of  places,  in  1451.    Henry  YI.  proved  to  be  a  man 
BDccession,  he  had  no  claim  to  the  throne,  which,  of  much  amiability,  but  deficient  in  intellect  and 
fiiiing  Richard  and  heirs  ofhis  body,  belonged  to  vigor  of  character.    During  his  minority  the 
the  earl  of  Karch,  descended  from  the  duke  of  court  was  the  scene  of  intrigues  and  contentions ; 
Clarence,  8d  son  of  Edward  HI.,  the  new  king  and  when  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  and  mar- 
being  son  of  Edward's  4th  son.    Tbe  reign  of  ried  Margaret  of  Ai\jou,  daughter  of  Ren6,  tita- 
Henry  IV.  began  Sept  80,  1899.    Richard  was  larkingofSicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  that  able 
imprisoned,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  mur-  princess  became  the  real  head  of  the  state.    The 
deredatPontefractca^e,  but  nothing  is  certainly  conflicts  of  parties  were  increased  in  fierceness, 
known  of  his  fate.  Henry's  reign  was  one  of  much  which  was  in  part  caused  by  the  throwing  of  so 
interest    The  followers  of  Wydiffe  had  become  many  public  men  back  upon  England,  who  had 
Tery  nameroos,  and  the  king's  father,  John  of  lost  all  they  had  seized  in  France.    That  contest 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  supported  Wye-  which  is  known  as  the  wars  of  the  roses,  or 
Me ;  but  the  son  proved  a  firm  adherent  of  the  the  disputes  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
charch  of  Rome,  and  consented  to  that  act  for  caster  for  the  crown  of  England,  commenced 
the  punishment  of  heretics  which  was  passed  in  about  1462.    Richard  duke  of  York  was  un- 
1101,  and  under  which  so  much  cruelty  was  per-  doubtedly  the  legitimate  claimant  of  the  throne, 
petrated  for  two  centuries.     The  Lancastrian  Had  Henry  YI.  been  an  able  monarch,  the 
dynasty,  by  allying  itself  with  the  church,  post-  claims  of  York  under  the  circumstances  would 
poned  the  reformation  for  4  generations.    The  have  been  of  little  practical  importance ;  but 
reign  of  Henry  I Y.  was  short,  but  eventful.    In  a  tiie  weakness  of  the  king,  and  the  fierceness  of 
war  with  Scotland  the  English  won  the  victory  the  party  contests,  nnitea  to  concentrate  men's 
of  Homildon  Hill.    The  rebellion  of  Glendower,  attention  upon  the  duke,  who  had  many  strong 
in  Wales,  was  highly  successful  for  many  years,  points  of  character,  and  had  served  his  country 
and  that  chief  was  never  formally  subdued,  well  in  France  and  Ireland.    He  had  married 
tliough  finally  forced  to  remain  in  a  state  of  Gecilv  Seville,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  West^ 
comparative  quiet.    A  rebellion  headed  by  the  moreland,  a  near  connection  of  the  earls  of 
eari  of  Northumberland  broke  out  in  1408,  but  Salisbury  and  Warwick, '  two  of  the  greatest 
the  victory  of  the  king  at  Shrewsbnry  estab-  nobles  of  the  realm.    The  duke  expected  to 
Its^hed  his  power.    Other  rebellions  followed  succeed  quietly  to  the  crown  on  the  king's 
this,  and  the  conspiracies  were  numerous.    The  death,  as  Henry  had  no  children  for  many 
French  bad  insulted  the  English  frequently,  and  years  after  his  marriage ;  but  in  1458  Prince 
Henry  lY.  was  on  the  point  of  renewing  the  Edward  was  born,  and  the  king  was  reduced  by 
wsr,  when  illness  compelled  him  to  retrain;  illness  to  a  state  of  imbecility.    York  was  then 
and  soon  after  he  died,  March  20,  1418.    His  made  protector;  but  when  Henry,  in  1455,  re* 
K>n  and  successor,  Henry  Y.,  put  down  the  Lol-  covered  his  intellect,  he  resumed  power,  and 
Lards  with  a  vigorous  hand,  and  renewed  the  showed  such  favor  to  the  duke's  enemies  that 
w'ar  with  France.    Landing  in  France  with  a  the  Yorkists  assumed  arms,  and  that  civil  war 
large  army,  in  the  summer  of  1415,  he  besieg-  began  which  did  not  end  until  40  years  later, 
ed  and  took  Harflenr.    The  battle  of  Agincourt  The  first  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Albans,  May 
was  fought  Oct  25, 1415,  and  was  won  by  the  22, 1455,  and  was  won  by  the  Yorkists,  or  party 
English  against  great  odds,  the  French  suffer-  of  the  white  rose.    The  king  was  in  the  power 
in^  severely.    The  war  was  continued,  and  in  of  the  conquerors,  and  acceded  to  aH  the  de- 
USO  the  French  government  made  a  treaty  mands  of  York,  who  became  protector  again  on 
vith  Enghind,  by  which  it  was  settled  that  the  return  of  Henry's  illness.  The  queen  was  less 
Henry  Y.  should  marry  Catharine,  one  of  the  submissive,  and  nearlv  succeeded  in  her  attempts 
^Qghters  of  Charles  YI.,  and  that  he  should  to  destroy  the  opposition  chiefs.    War  was  re- 
become  heir  to  that  king.    On  Charles's  death  sumed  in  1459,  with  various  fortune.    After  the 
France  and  England  were  to  have  but  one  mon-  battle  of  Northampton,  July  10, 1460,  it  was  ar- 
vch.     Fortunately  for  England — which  by  its  ranged  that  Henry  should  remain  king  for  life, 
etscceaa  woold  have  been  probably  reduced  to  but  that  York  should  succeed  him.  Margaret  re« 
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Bisted,  and  on  Deo.  80, 1460,  defeated  the  York-  died  in  1483,  worn  out  by  debanohery.  His  bqo> 
istsat  Wakefield*    York  and  his  yonng  son,  the  cesser,  Edward  V.,  was  not  quite  18  yean  old. 
earl  of  Rutland,  and  his  ohief  supporter^  Sali»-  The  court  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  ouo 
bury,  were  put  to  death.  The  Yorkist  claim  now  consisting  of  the  relatives  of  the  young  king 
passed  to  Edward,  earl  of  March,  the  duke's  eld-  on  the  maternal  side,  and  the  other  of  ttie  old 
est  son,  a  youth  of  19.  superior  to  his  father  in  nobility.  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  thekine^s 
intellectual  qualities,  out  his  inferior  in  virtue  nnde,  an  able  and  ambitions  prince,  seited  we 
and  humanity.    Edward,  who  had  great  mill-  reins  of  government,  was  made  protector,  put 
tary  genius,  marched  against  one  of  the  Lanoas-  to  death  severi^  of  tne  monarch's  relaUvei  and 
trian  armies^  and  defeated  it,  and  then  proceeded  supp6rter8,  and  finally  made  himself  king.  Ed- 
to  London,  where  the  people  and  some  of  the  ward  Y.  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
parliament  licknowledged  his  claims.    He  was  were  placed  in  confinement,  and  soon  disap- 
prodaimed  king,  March  5, 1461 ;  and  so  prompt  peared,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  common 
were  his  movements  that  he  met  the  Lancas-  story  as  to  t^ieir  fate,  that  they  were  murdered 
trian  army  at  Tow  ton,  a  few  miles  from  York,  by  Richard's  orders,  is  true.    Richard's  reign 
the  29th  of  the  same  month  (Palm  Sunday),  was  brie^  and  was  mnch  disturbed  by  oonspir- 
A  hundred  thousand  men  joined  battle,  and  acies;  he  had  offended  the  Yorkista,  and  had 
after  the  most  terrible  conflict  that  ever  occurred  not  conciliated  the  Lancastrians.    A  coalition 
on  English  ground,  victory  declared  for  Edward  was  formed  against  him,  at  the  head  of  which 
lY.  Margaret  renewed  the  contest  with  French  stood  the  earl  of  Richmond,  the  last  person  who 
and  Scottish  aid,  but  was  beaten  at  Hexham,  could  pretend  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
May  15,  1464.     Henry  fell   into  liis   rival's  house  of  Lancaster.    Richmond  was  the  great- 
hands,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower.    The  great-grandson  of  John  of  Ghiunt,  founder  of  tbe 
power  of  the  Yorkists  being  established,  they  house  of  Lancaster,  beinff  descended  from  the 
fell  to  quarrelling  among  themselves.    The  Ne-  earl  of  Somerset,  son  of  that  prince  by  Cath- 
villes,  at  whose  head  stood  the  earl  of  War-  arine  Swynford,  his  mistress.    Somerset  had 
wick,  claimed  more  than  the  king  was  disposed  been  legitimated  by  parliament,  bnt  cut  off 
to  grant,,  even  for  such  services  as  they  had  from  the  line  of  succession  to  the  crown.    On 
rendered,  and  which,  being  too  important  to  be  his  father's  side  Richmond  belonged  to  the 
rewardeo,  naturally  made  them  and  the  royal  Welsh  family  of  Tudor,  his  grandfiUher^wen 
house  enemies.    The  king's  marriage  with  Lady  Tudor,  having  married  Catnarine  of  Yaloia, 
Grey,  widow  of  an  obscure  Lancastrian,  gave  widow  of  Henry  Y.  of  Englwid.    Thus  Rich- 
much  offence  to  Warwick  and  his  friends.    The  mond  had  no  legitimate  claim  to  the  throne; 
duke  of  Clarence,  a  brother  of  the  king,  married  and  even  if  Richard  III.  were  dead  there  were 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Warwick,  to  uie  dis^t  several  persons  who  had  superior  claims  to  thst 
of  the  monarch.    In  1469  there  was  a  rebelhon,  seat  in  point  of  blood,  supposing  that  the  limi- 
headed  by  the  Nevilles,  who  were  luded  by  tation  of  the  rights  of  Richmond's  grandfather 
Clarence,  and  the  king  at  one  time  was  their  Somerset  was  not  regarded*     Bat  party  exigen- 
prisoner.    Released  from  confinement,  Edward  cies  overcame  every  thing,  and  to  eatisfy  the 
put  down  another  rebellion,  and  conferred  high  Yorkists  it  was  agreed  that  Riohmond  should 
favors  on  Clarence  and  Warwick;  butthequar-  marry  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward 
rel  was  renewed,  and  failing  to  seize  the  king,  lY.    The  first  ^ort  of  the  conspirators  failed, 
the  rebel  chiefs  fled  to  France,  where  Warwick,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  chief  of  them 
under  the  mediation  of  Louis  XI.,  joined  the  in  England,  was  beheaded,     tn  1485  tbey  were 

Earty  of  Margaret  of  Ai\jou.    Landing  in  Eng-  more  successfuL    Richmond  landed  in  Wales  at 

md,  and  proclaiming  Henry  YI.  king,  Warwick  the  head  of  a  small  force,  marched  into  England, 

was  everywhere  successful,  and  Edward  fled  to  encountered  Richard  at  Bosworih,  Aug.  83,  and 

Holland.    In  a  few  months  Edward  returned,  defeated  him,  the  king  falling  in  the  battle, 

and  was  as  successful  as  Warwick  had  been.    In  Richard  would  have  won  an  easy  yictory  had 

4  weeks  he  entered  London,  having  been  joined  it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  aome  of  his 

by  his  brother  Clarence.    The  battle  of  Barnot  adherents.    The  crown  that  he  wore  in  the 

was  fought  April  14, 1471,  and  the  Lancastrians  action  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Richmond, 

were  defeated,  Warwick  and  his  brother  Mon>  who  was  hailed  a«)  Henry  VIL     This  monarch, 

tague  Ming  on  the  field.    On  May  4^  Edward  first  of  the  Tudor  line,  bore  himself  as  ohiei 

again  defeated  the  Lancastrians  at  Tewkesbury,  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  and  depresaed  the 

Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  YI.,  falling  in  the  Yorkists  whenever  he  could  do  so.  though  bo 

action.    Margaret  of  Aiyou  was  made  prisoner,  felt  himself  compelled  to  marry  the  princes) 

and  sent  to  tiie  tower,  where  her  husband  was  Elizabeth.    His  reign  was  distarbed  by  many 

put  to  death,  May  21.    Edward  was  no  more  conspiracies,  and  by  the  appearance  of  pre- 

disturbed  by  the  Lancastrians,  bnt  the  dissen-  tenders  to  the  crown.    The  first  of  these  pre> 

sions  at  his  court  betweeardiffbrent  branches  of  tenders  was  one  Lambert  Sitnnel,  who  person* 

the  Yorkist  party,  and  between  himself  and  his  ated  the  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  last  duko 

brother  Clarence,  caused  him  great  trouble,  of  Clarence,  and  undoubted  heir  to  the  crown 

Clarence  he  put  to  death.    He  invaded  France  fkulins  chiloren  of  Edward  IV.   The  Irish  sup- 

at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  but  Louis  XI.  bought  ported  Uiis  pretender,  who  vrtm  the  son  of  an 

peace  of  him,  and  he  returned  to  England.    lie  English  iMker,  and  he  was  aided  hj  the  dndiees 
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dowager  of  Bargandy,  a  taster  of  Edward  lY.,  the  aooession  of  Heniy  YIII.,  wbose  iatlier 
and  notoriooB  for  her  hatred  of  Henry  V 11.  At  eeems  to  have  had  some  scmples  on  the  subject. 
the  head  of  the  misoellaneoiis  force  which  was  The  reign  of  the  new  king  was  destined  to  be 
collected,  Irish  and  foreign  soldiers,  the  Yorkist  the  nidst  momentous  in  the  annals. of  England, 
leaders  landed  in  England,  and  had  thej  re-  He  was  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
cei?ed  any  considerable  English  support,  they  foreign  countries^  and  the  great  victory  of  Flod- 
woaM  probably  have  succeeded ;  but  they  were  den  was  won  by  one  of  his  generals  oyer  James 
left  to  fight  unaided,  and  were  totally  defeat*  IV.  of  Scotland,  husband  of  his  sister  Margaret, 
ed  at  Stoke,  June  16, 1487.    Among  the  sliUn  His  policy  was  the  result  of  his  passions.    That 
was  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  next  to  Warwick  the  he  was  troubled  concerning  his  marriage  with 
chief  member  of  the  house  of«York.    Sinmd  his  brother's  widow,  after  that  marriage  railed  to 
was  taken  prisoner  and  made  a  scullion  in  the  produce  sons  that  could  arrive  at  maturity,  is  ea- 
ting's kitchen.     Another  pretender  is  known  sily  believed,  as  he  was  singularly  superstitious; 
to  history  as  Perkln  Warbeck,  said  to  have  but  it  required  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  to 
been  the  son  of  a  Tonmay  trader,  but  who  give  his  scruples  much  force.    Had  the  court  of 
claimed  to  be  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Rome  aided  him  to  a  divorce,  he  would  havo  re- 
York,  2d  son  of  Edward  IV.,  a  claim  which  mained  a  Catholic ;  but  that  court  refusing  to 
has  found  strong  defenders.     Henry  regarded  declare  void  a  marriage  which  the  church  had 
him  as  a  mnch  more  important  character  than  sanctioned,  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
Sinmd,  and  foreign  potentates  treated  him  as  pope,  and  became  head  of  the  church  in  Eng* 
if  they  believed  in  nia  claim.     James  lU.  of  land.  Hewas6timesmarried,and2of  hiswives 
Scotland  gave  him  one  of  his  relatives  in  mar-  were  beheaded  and  2  were  repudiated.    It  has 
riage,  and  marched  an  army  into  England  to  aid  been  alleged  that  mnch  that  was  severe  in  Henry's 
him.  But  all  his  efforts  proved  fiiilures.  A  Cor-  treatment  ofhis  wives  was  owing  to  his  desire  to 
nish  insurrection  was  pnt  down  vigorously  by  have  heirs,  the  w^  of  the  roses  in  the  preceding 
the  king^  at  the  battle  of  Blackheath ;  yet  when  century  having  made  English  sovereigns,  states- 
the  pretender  entered  Cornwall  he  was  regarded  itfen,  and  people  very  sensitive  on  the  subject 
BB  king;  was  Joined  by  a  large  force,  and  hud  siege  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.     Henry  inter- 
to  Eieter.    On  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  fered  mnch  in  continental  politics,  and  the  Euro- 
howerer,  he  fled,  ana  subsequently  surrendered  pean  balance  of  power  theory  dates  from  his  time, 
on  condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Fly-  In  his  reign^  the  scaffold  was  constantly  occn- 
ing  asecond  time,  he  again  gave  himself  up  on  the  pied  by  victims  from  every  class  of  society,  the 
same  terms,  but  was  set  in  the  stocks,  and  made  number  of  whom,  however,  has  been  consider- 
to  read  a  confession  that  he  was  an  impostor,  ably  exaggerated.     The  highest  classes  were 
Consigned  to  the  tower,  he  sought  to  escape,  and  probably  the  greatest  sufferers ;  the  king  was 
waa  hanged  at  Tyburn  (1499)t   Henry  at  the  impartial  in  the  selection  of  his  victims,  and 
aame  time  caused  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  last  usually  as  nnjust  as  he  was  cruel.     He  died 
survivor  of  the  legitimate  male  descendants  of  Jan.  28, 1647,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
Edward  III.,  to  be  pnt  to  death,  on  a  groundless  son,  Edward  Vl.,  whose  mother  was  Jane  Sey* 
charge  of  conspiracy  with  Perkin.     w  ith  these  mour,  Henry's  8d  wife.     Edward  was  in  his 
proceedings  maybe  said  to  have  closed  the  con-  10th  year,  and  the  government  was  placed  in 
test  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  hands  of  a  council  of  regency,  the  principal 
in  the  complete  prostration  ofthe  former,  though  ^Mmbers  of  which  were  the  earl  of  nertford, 
the  latter  was  represented  by  a  bastard  memW  ue  king's  uncle,  soon  created  duke  of  Somerset 
who  was  not  even  descended  from  Henry  IV.,  and  protector,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer.    In 
the  founder  of  Lancastrian  royalty.    The  last  this  reign  the  church  of  England  was  establish- 
jeara  of  Henry  YII.  were  more  peaceably  passed,  ed,  and  the  nation  placed  on  the  Protestant  side 
and  he  became  a  powerful  sovereign  at  home,  in  the  struggle  then  going  on  in  Europe.    In 
whOe  his  influence  was  great  abroad.     His  the  contests  for  power  that  took  place  at  court, 
master  passion  was  avarice,  and  he  hesitated  at  Somerset  was  :£nally  worsted,  and  then  be- 
no  means  to  gratify  it.    He  pretended  to  make  headed.     Dudley,   duke  of  Northumberland, 
war  on  iVanoe,  but  only  that  he  might  obtain  into  whose  hands  all  power  passed,  caused  his 
money  from  his  subjects,  and  then  sold  peace  4th  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  to  marry 
to  tlM  French  monarch.     He  depressed  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  great-granddaughter  of  Henry 
power  of  the  high  nobility  in  various  ways.  YII.;  and  when  Edward  YL^ed,  July  6, 1653, 
The  law  that  no  man  should  be  held  guilty  of  the  duke  made  the  lady  Jane  queen,  to  whom 
treason  for  adhering  to  the  king   de  /aeto  Edward  had  been  persuaded  to  bequeath  the 
waa  passed  in  his  reign.    He  died  April  21,  crown.     Her  reign  lasted  but  Ip  days,  and 
1509.     Henry  YIII.,  his  successor,  was  his  her  party  was  quickly  dispersed.    Maiy,  eldest 
second  son,  the  first,  Arthur,  having  died  before  daughter  of  Henry  YIH.,  ascended  the  throne, 
hii  Ikther.    Arthur  had  married  Catharine  of  and  behaved  mercifully  toward  most  of  those 
Aragon,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ferdmand  and  who  had  sought   to  prevent  her  succession. 
kbelJa,  and  on  liis  death  his  father  nad  pro-  Northumberland   and  others  were  executed, 
oared  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  allowing  but  the  lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  spared 
fte  marriage  of  Catharine  and  his  second  son.  until  the  next  year,  when  they  were  execut^  in 
Thb  marrkkge  waa  not  solemnixed'  until  after  consequence  of  the  lady*s  father,  the  duke  of  Saf« 
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folk,  having  token  part  in  Wyatt's  rebellion.  Sof-  hannted  the  minds  of  her  snbjectsof  nil  d&sses;  to 
folk  also  was  executed.  Mary  effected  a  reconcil-  that  when  the  sceptre  passed  quietlv  to  tbe  hand 
iation  with  Borne,  and  gave  her  hand  to  Philip  of  a  monarch  who  was  descended  from  their 
n.  of  Spain.    This  marriage  led  to  war  between  ancient  kings,  who  was  not  yet  at  the  period  of 
England  and  France,  and  an  English  army  Join-  middle  life,  and  who  was  the  father  of  serend 
ed  the  Spanish  force  that  invaded  France,  and  children,  a  weight  was  taken  from  the  EnglUh 
took  part  ii^  the  battle  of  St  Quentin.    The  mind  that  had  long  oppressed  it,  and  demonstrs- 
Frencn  succeeded  in  an  attack  on  Calais,  the  loss  tions  of  joy  were  common  that  by  no  meaos 
of  which  shortened  Mary's  life.    She  was  a  de-  implied  weariness  of  the  Elizabethan  rule.  Had 
Tout  Catholic,  and  caused  Cranmer,  Latimer,  James  been  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity  and 
Ridley,  and  about  800  other  Protestants,  to  be  common  sense,  he  might  have  preserved  this 
burned.    Her  death,  which  occurred  Nov.  17.  popularity,  and  laid  deep  the  foundations  of  his  J 
1558,  left  the  throne  to  Elizabeth,  who  felt  herselr  dynasty,  but  he  was  a  pedant,  and  a  tyrant,  with-          i 
compelled  to  side  with  the  Protestants.  Her  reign,  out  the  courage  which  is  necessary  to  maintain          . 
which  lasted  more  than  44  years,  is  one  of  the  a  tyranny.    His  person,  his  manners,  and  his          I 
most  brilliant  in  Englbh  history.    Sagacious  in  actions  were  all  agdnst  him ;  and  before  he  had 
the  selection  of  her  counsellors,  she  was  able  to  reached  London  his  popularity  began  to  decline, 
triumph  over  all  her  enemies,  and  to  raise  her  and  was  quickly  exhausted.  Be  commenced  that 
kingdom  to  the  first  place  in  Europe.  She  ruled  course  of  policy  which  was  destined  to  cause 
over  Scotland  in  fact,  and  put  the  sovereign  his  house  to  become  extinct  in  exile.    The  d\- 
of  that  countiy  to  deatJi  after  havingheld  her  in  vine  right  of  kings,  so  abhorrent  to  reason  and 
nnjust  captivity  nearly  19  years.    The  Hugue-  to  English  ideas  of  government,  was  the  basis 
nots  of  France  and  Henry  IV.  received  aid  from  of  his  conduct,  and  was  made  contemptible  by 
ber,  and  but  for  the  assistance  she  gave  the  his  mode  of  proceeding.  He  perpetually  claimed 
Dutch  they  would  have  sunk  under  the  power  higher  power  than  any  Plantagenet  or  Tudor 
of  Spain.    She  invited  the  Turks  to  join  her  in  hi^  daimed,  but  he  invariabi  v  abandoned  his 
attacking  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  ground  when  he  was  resisted.    It  has  been 
over  both  those  potentates  she  achieved  a  great  sought  to  defend  his  course  by  stating  that  he 
triutnph  in  1588,  when  the  armada  was  destroy-  was  ignorant  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of         7 
ed.   Both  Catholics  and  Puritans  were  persecut-  England,  and  sinned  without  knowledge;  but        ' 
ed  by  her  government.  'The  English  mind  was  this  excuse,  which  would  be  of  little  moment 
then  singularly  fertile,  and  aome  of  the  greatest  under  any  circumstances,  is  of  none  whatever 
names  in  the  uterature  of  England  belong  to  the  in  his  case.    His  very  first  parliament,  1604,  in 
Elizabethan  age.    The  enterprise  of  Englbhmen  reply  to  his  first  assertion  that  all  their  privi- 
led  them  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  to  attempt  leges  were  derived  from  him,  asserted  in  full, 
colonization,  to  extend  trade,  and  to  commence  and  in  the  plainest  language,  all  Uioae  princi* 
that  intercourse  with  India  which  was  destined  pies  for  which  the  English  constitntionalists 
to  lead  to  extraordinary  results.    Elizabeth  had  contended  against  8  generationa  of  Stuarts,  and 
not*  much  to  do  directly  with  these  things ;  but  asserted  them  as  facts  not  to  be  questioned, 
she  was  the  sovereign  ofthe  country,  the  central  Then   began  that  civil  contest  wliidi    lasted 
figure  of  a  great  nation  in  a  great  age,  and  all  down  to  1689  in  f\ill  force,  and   which  was 
that  was  accomplished  by  her  sul^ects  was  not  utterly  at  an  end  until  1746.     The  foreign 
allowed  to  increase  the  splendor  of  her  glory,  policy  of  James  was  as  victona  aa  his  home 
8hediedMaroh24,1603,and  with  her  terminat-  policy,  and  England  became  of  less  account 
ed  the  Tudor  dynasty,  after  an  existence  of  near-  in  the  European  world  than  a  aeoond-rate  Oer- 
ly  118  years.    She  was  succeeded  by  James  YI.  man  or  Italian  principality.    Shortly  after  his 
of  Scotland,  first  king  of  England  of  the  Stuart  accession,  Beaumont,  the  French  ambaasador. 
line,  who  inherited  the  English  croWn  in  vir-  prophesied  that  for  a  century  Sngland  would 
tue  of  his  descent  from  Margaret  Tudor,  eldest  nardly  misuse  her  prosperity  to  any  other  pur- 
daughter  of  Henry  YII.,  who  had  married  his  pose  than  her  own  injury,  a  prediction  that 
great-grandfather,  James  IV.     The  new  king  came  marvellously  near  to  literaL  folfilment. 
was  hailed  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  Eng-  This  was  well,  for  if  the  Stuarts  had  known 
hsh.  The  natural  fondness  of  men  for  change  h^  how  to  be  popular  kings  the  English  constitn- 
something  to  do  with  this,  but  it  is  butjust  to  say  tion  would  have  been  destroyed;  bat.  though 
that  tbe  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  generally  men  of  ability,  they  seem  to  iiave  de- 
had  been  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  English  from  lighted  as  much  in  annoying  and  degrading  their 
the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  roses,  and  particular-  subjects  as  in  directly  misruling  them.     James 
ly  since  the  successive  wives  of  Henry  YIIL  I.  died  in  1626,  and  was  succeeded  bj  h\a  son 
had  proved  so  unfruitful.  Rulers  and  ))eople  alike  Charles  I.,  a  monarch  who  had  some  elegant, 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  constantly  im-  gentlemanlike  tastes,  but  who  apparently  could 
pendingdanger  of  a  disputed  succession,  andfrom  not  conceive  of  any  obligations  on  ibe  part  of  a 
the  death  of  Edward  YI.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  king  to  his  subjects.    He  did  not  pnt  forward 
only  two  women  of  the  main  line  were  in  exist-  his  pretensions  so  offensively  as  aimuar  ones  had 
ence,  and  for  44  years  only  one  woman,  Elizabeth  been  pnt  forward  by  his  father,  but  be  adhered 
herself.    The  anxiety  that  was  felt  for  the  mar-  to  them  with  a  courage  and  a  tenacity  that  were 
riage  of  Elizabeth  was  owing  to  this  dread  that  utterly  unknown  to  James.    He  aet  deliberately 
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to  vork  to  introdace  into  England  the  system  neyer  oonnted  upon  the  king^s  death  or  deposi- 

of  gorernment  that  prevailed  in  France,  to  do  tion,  and  that  at  no  time  was  it  out  of  his  pow- 

in  Eogland  and  Scotland  what  the  Anstro-Bur-  er  to  have  reigned  in  strength  and  peace,  on  the 

gundian  princes  had  done  in  Castile  and  Ara-  sole  condition  that  he  shoidd  rule  as  a  oonstita- 

goo.   Even  the  wretched  excuse  of  ignorance  tional  sovereign.    Had  thej  set  aside  the  dy- 

that  has  been  pleaded  for  James  cannot  be  nsed  nasty,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  to 

in  behalf  of  Charles;  for  he  had  been  educated  change  the  constitntional  practice;  hoi* that  was 

in  Ei^^d  from  his  early  childhood,  had  good  impossible.    It  was  natural  that  Charles  should 

ficolties,  and  had  by  his  assent  to  the  petition  refuse  to  part  with  power  that  was  legally  his; 

of  ri^t— an  instrument,  all  its  circumstances  and  it  was  equally  natural  that  the  parliament 

considered,  even  more  important  than  Magna  should  refbse  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  his  hands. 

Charta— expressly  agreed  not  to  rule  arbitrarily  Both  parties  appealed  to  arms,  and  what  is 

for  a  full  and  solid  consideration  paid  into  his  known  as  the  gi^t  civil  war  began  in  the  latter 

hands.  For  11  years  (1629-*40)  he  called  no  par-  part  of  1642.    At  first  fortune  favored  the  king, 

liament,  and  England  was  as  despotically  ruled  whose  wrong-headedness  however  rendered  him 

as  France ;  and  had  all  his  instruments  been  nnable  to  profit  therefrom.    Gradually  the  radi- 

pnident  and  able  men,  it  is  possible  he  would  cal  party  in  narliament  gained  strength,  and, 

have  succeeded  in  his  design.    His  chief  instru-  under  the  lead  of  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  others, 

ments  were  Wentworth,  afterward  earl  of  Straf-  rose  to  power.    Cromwell  was  everywhere  vie* 

ford,  and  Land,  archbbhop  of  Canterbury ;  the  torious  in  the  field.    Parliament  was  " purged^ 

fonner  one  of  the  ablest  of  men  in  an  age  sin-  of  oil  who  showed  any  disposition  to  treat  with 

galarly  prolific  in  able  men;  the  latter  equally  the  king.    The  armji>ecame  the  source  of  all 

distinguished  for  his  narrowness  of  mind.  These  power.    The  king  was  tried,  condemned,  and 

two  men,  it  should  seem,  were  associated  onlv  executed.  Ireland  was  conquered  by  Cromwell, 

that  the  wisdom  of  the  one  might  be  confound*  who  was  almost  equally  successful  in  Scotland. 

ed  by  the  folly  of  the  other.    Laud  gave  pre-  The  battle  of  Worcester,  Sept,  8, 1661,  crushed 

eedence  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  whereas  Went-  the  royalists  for  nearly  0  years.    In  1658  Crom- 

worth,  if  he  had  had  entire  management  of  weU  dissolved  the  parliament  by  force,  and  was 

s&irs,  would  have  established  political  despot-  master  of  England  for  6  years,  ruling  the  conn* 

ism,  whence  religious  uniformity  would  have  try  far  more  wisely  than  ever  it  had  been  ruled 

soon  followed.  It  is  very  doub^l  whether  the  by  a  Stuart,  but  still  with  an  iron  hand,  which 

people  could  have  been  stirred  up  to  the  fightinff  he  did  not  condescend  to  cover  with  a  velvet 

point  if  their  religious  sentiments  had  remained  glove.    He  would  have  ruled  constitutionally 

without  serious  disturbance  until  their  political  if  he  could,  but  by  him  the  English  would  not 

rights  bad  been  totally  subverted.    The  bigotry  be  so  ruled.  He  wished  to  become  king,  but  this 

of  Laud  caused  him  to  seek  to  fiuten  the  Eng-  the  army  would  not  allow,  for  it  was  composed 

lish  church  polity  on  Scotland,  which  was  met  of  men  who  were  sincere  republicans,  and  who 

by  that  deep  ana  determined  resistance  on  the  acted  conscientiously.    Tet  England  then  occu- 

part  of  the  Scotch  which  is  so  striking  a  trait  in  pied  the  highest  place  she  had  ever  known  in 

their  character  when  their  principles  or  pr^u-  the  w^orld*s  estimation ;  one  in  striking  contrast 

dices  are  assailed.    War  between  the  Scotch  peo-  to  that  which  she  had  held  during  the  40  years 

pie  and  the  English  government  followed,  and  of  the  rule  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.    After 

Cb.iries  was  compelled  to  call  a  parliament,  April,  CromwelPs  death,  in  1658,  dissensions  broke 

1040.    Thus  were  all  Wentworth^s  sagacious  out  among  the  military,  and  the  military  and 

plans  set  at  naught.    The  parliament,  known  in  civil  republicans  quarried.    Richard,  the  infe- 

history  as  the  short  parliament,  lasted  but  a  few  rior  son  of  the  great  protector,  resigned,  and  thua 

^ys,  when  it  was  diaaolved,  in  the  mere  wanton-  was  prepared  the  way  for  the  restoration  of 

ness  of  tyranny.  Six  months  later  assembled  the  the  Stuarts^  efiected  by  Gen.  Monk,  in  1660. 

fimioos  long  parliament,  which  the  king's  ne-  The  reign  of  Charles  IL  dates  from  that  year, 

eesstty  forced  him  to  calL    The  parliament  pun-  Hay  29,  in  fiict,  though  in  law  it  dates  from 

isbed  the  king's  tools,  and  forced  him  to  admit  the  day  of  his  other's  decapitation.  The  change 

that  it  should  not  be  dissolved  without  its  own  was  prodigious.   The  austere  Puritans  were  sue- 

consent.    It  then  proceeded  to  divest  the  king  ceeded  by  profligate  cavaliers ;  but  for  this  the 

of  much  of  his  power,  demanding,  among  other  former  were  moat  to  blame.    They  had  insist- 

thiogs,  control  of  the  militia.    It  may  be  admit-  ed  upon  ruling  the  nation  into  righteousnesi, 

ted,  without  any  reflection  on  the  memories  of  and  had  caused  that  reaction  which  ended  in 

Pym  and  Hampden,  and  iJieir  associates,  that  the  the  foulest  licentiousness.     It  has  been  truly 

porfiament  party  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  said  that  the  reign  of  the  saints  produced  the 

eonstitotion,  in  their  desire  to  preserve  the  con-  reign  of  the  harlots.  Many  of  the  reforms  effected 

ftitotion.    Their  excuse  b  to  be  found  in  the  pur-  by  the  long  parliament  were  preserved.    That 

pnse  and  acts  of  the  king,  and  in  his  incurable  body  had  swept  away  the  court  of  star  chamber 

Usehood.    Tet  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  the  high  commission  court,  and  the  council  of 

9en  of  1688-*9  went,  who  set  aside  a  dynasty  the  north,  all  tremendons  instruments  of  roval 

a  order  to  place  the  constitution  beyond  danger,  tyranny,  and  not  one  of  these  was  it  posaibl* 

11  matters  not  thatCharleswasbeheaded  in  1^9;  to  revive.    Other  good  effects  of  the  leg^sl^ 

ve  Idow  that  the  political  leaders  of  1640-'42  tion  of  Uiat  great  parliament  were  preserred. 
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The  nation  bad  gone  forward,  and  it  was  not  ed.    The  leading  ohjeet  of  the  ojypoation  was 
possible  for  it  to  go  backward,  even  under  the  the  exolnsion  of  the  dake  of  York  from  the  Hoe 
effect  of  that  singular  reaction  which  caused  of  succession ;  and  even  to  this  the  king  would 
usually  sensible  men  to  welcome  back  the  profli-  finally  have  consented  rather  than  have  foegfat 
gate  king  with  tears  in  their  eyes.   Had  Charles  But  the  reaction  that  set  in  saved  him  from  the 
II.  been  an  ambitious  monarch,  he  might  have  last  diagrace.    When  the  Oxford  parliament  was 
accomplished  what  his  grandiiither,  his  fiither,  dissolved,  in  1681,  the  king  found  himself  hard- 
and  his  brother  were  unable  to  aecomplish ;  ly  less  powerful  than  he  had  been  in  1660.    Hq 
he  might  have  established  despotism  in  England,  never  oaUed  another  parliament,  bnt  was  able  to 
at  least  for  a  time.    Bnt,  tnough  one  of  the  govern  without  one.  The  conspiracies  thnt  were 
ablest  members  of  his  family,  he  was  singularly  formed  by  the  whigs  (the  names  of  whig  sod 
destitute  of  those  feelings  which  ordinarily  are  tory  had  their  definite  political  commencement 
found  in  mooarchs.    He  loved  his  ease  above  in  1680)'were  detected,  and  many  of  the  con- 
all  things,  and  if  he   could    get  pleasantly  spirators  were  punished.    Others,  men  of  whom 
through  the  24  hours  he  was  quite  willing  that  tne  government  wished   to  be  rid,   such  as 
other  men  should  do  so.    He  had  many  of  those  Russell  and  Sidney,  were  Judidally  murdered, 
qualities  which  are  popularly  attributed  to  his  Fewkiogs  have  been  more  powerful  than  Charles 
grandfather,  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  but  he  prob*  II.  was  during  the  last  8  years  of  his  reign,  yet 
ably  laughed  at  his  ancestor's  daring  in  the  field,  some  marked  advantages  had  been  obtained  by 
His  vices  were  of  the  popular  kind,  and  such  as  the  constitutionalists,  which  have  endured.  The 
even  moral  men  are  ready  to  forgive  in  kings,  habeas  eorptu  act  of  1679  was  among  the  great- 
From  the  11  th  to  the  80th  year  of  his  age  his  life  est  triumnns  of  the  liberal  party,  not  only  in  it- 
had  been  passed  amid  civil  disputes,  wars,  wan-  sel^  but  because  it  furnished  a  point  of  union 
derings,  and  intrigues,  and  in  poverty ;  and  he  between  whigs  and  tories ;  for  in  the  next  reign 
had  contracted  from  this  experience  a  horror  of  it  was  found  that  the  tories,  even  when  roost  aer- 
every  thing  that  looked  like  danger,  or  that  was  vilely  loyal,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  repeal 
business.    Happen  what  might,  he  is  reported  that  act.    Charles  II.  died  suddenly  m  Feb.  1686. 
to  have  said,  he  would  not  again  go  on  his  trav-  James  II.  came  to  the  throne  without  the  slight* 
els.    From  the  personal  selfishness  of  this  easy  est  opposition,  and  for  a  brief  period  was  popo* 
voluptuary  England  derived  almost  as  mud^  lar.    Though  an  open  and  avowed  OathoUc,  he 
good  as  from  the  tyranny  of  John  or  the  cow-  was  beloved  fanatically  by  the  priesthood  of 
ardice  of  James  I.    He  was  content  to  rule  as  the  church  of  England,  which  indeed  had  saved 
much  through  parliament  as  could  be  expected  his  inheritance  in  the  days  of  the  exclusion  bill. 
from  a  monaron  under  no  more  restraint  than  Had  he  been  content  with  persecuting  dissenteis 
he  was.    Several  times,  when  more  daring  na-  and  whigs,  and  with  destroying  much  of  the  civil 
tnres  than  his  own  had  caused  him  to  venture  libertv  of  his  subjects,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  be 
upon  some  despotic  act^  he  was  ready  to  give  would  have  made  himself  as  powerful  as  Henry 
way  when  he  found  the  opposition  resolute.  YIII.  had  been;  but  he  wished  to  retetablish  the 
He  retreated  frx)m  the  ground  assumed  in  his  ascendency  of  his  own  church,  which  oould  not 
declaration  of  ind^Ufcnce,  and  so  weakened  be  done  without  overthrowing  the  Anglican 
the  royal  power.    His  popularity  soon  under-  church,  and  spoiling  the  aristocracy  of  much  of 
went  a  decline,  which  was  principally  attrib-  their  property,  and  thus  he  united  church,  aris- 
utable  to  the  meanness  of  his  foreign  policy,  tocracy,  and  all  the  intelligent  part  of  the  peo- 
With  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  also  re-  pie  against  him.    The  parliament  he  anmmon- 
stored  that  policy  in  foreign  affairs  which  had  ed  was  so  servile  that  it  is  impossible  to  class  il 
reduced  England  to  so  low  a  state  in  their  first  with  those  noble  bodies  which  bad  done  so  much 
two  reigns.    England's  honor,  it  may  be  said,  to  vindicate  the  liberties  of  En^and.    Sven  the 
was  gibbeted  with  Cromwell's  body  at  Tyburn,  parliament  of  1660  seemed  manly  and  Hberal  in 
An  unnecessary  war  with  the  Dutch  produced  comparison  with  it    Tet  this  servile  body  oould 
much  disgrace.    The  triple  alliance  wnich  was  not  satisfy  the  king,  and  he  broke  with  it  on 
entered  into  with  Sweaen  and  Holland,  and  points  that  plainly  Showed  he  waa  bent  on  the 
which  for  a  brief  interval  stayed  the  course  of  estabUshroent  of  a  despotism,  and  the  destrnc- 
Louis  XIY.,  was  the  solitaiy  act  at  the  kind  tion  of  the  constitution  in  dinrch  and  state, 
that  reflects  honor  on  this  reign.    The  king:  Before  this  happened,  he  had  pnc  down  the  st- 
however,  soon  became  the  tool  and  pensioner  of  tempt  of  Monmouth  to  subvert  the  goTemment, 
France.    His  forces  assisted  in  the  war  on  Hoi-  punishing  the  chief  and  his  foUowera  with  a  vin- 
land  made  by  Louis  XIY.    The  unpopularity  dictiveness  to  which  there  are  few  parallels  in 
of  this  course,  and  the  internal  misgovemment  history.    So  complete  was  the  terror  oaosed  by 
of  the  cabal  ministry,  created  a  great  change  in  these  punishments,  that  not  even  the  anion  of 
English  opinion,  and  finally  assistance  was  sent  ohurohmen,  dissenters,  the  ariBto<n-acy,  the  le« 
to  the  I>ntch.  The  peace  of  1678  was  followed  by  gal  profession,  and  the  middle  classes  of  almost 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  alleged  popish  plot^  every  faith,  could  liave  availed  to  effect  his  over- 
and  for  a  time  the  khig  was  almost  as  unpopular  throw,  had  not  that  union  been  anpported  by 
as  his  fkther  had  been  m  1640.   Parliament  after  a  large  foreign  army,  headed  hy  a  prince  of 
parliament  was  elected,  met,  set  itself  in  decided  the  behest  reputation  as  a  soldier  and  a  states- 
opposition  to  tiie  goTenunent,  and  was  disaolr-  nuuu    The  k&g  prorogued  parliament  in  Kov. 
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1685,  and  that  body  nerer  met  again.    For  8  was  found  that  James  had  no  hold  even  on  the 
jesn  he  governed  despotically,  and  there  was  great  army  which  he  had  established  in  defiance 
a  contest  perpetoally  waged  between  him  and  of  law.    He  was  deserted  bv  those  npon  whom 
bid  people ;  and  the  vigor  with  which  the  con-  he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  rely,  even  his 
test  was  fought  on  the  popular  side  shows  how  daughter  Anne  joining  his  enemies.    He  gave 
well  established  was  the  English  constitution,  way  to  terror,  hastened  to  tmdo  all  he  had  done, 
The  king  at  first  sought  the  aid  of  the  church  and  fied.    Brought  back  to  London,  he  fied  a 
igsmst  tiie  dissenters,  and  received  it  until  the  second  time,  and  reached  France,  where  he  had 
dinrch  found  he  meant  its  own  destruction,  to-  previously  sent  his  wife  and  son.    All  England 
gether  with  that  of  all  other  forms  of  Protes-  was  in  the  hands  of  William  and  his  friends, 
tantism,  when  it  revolted,  in  spite  of  its  passive  The  convention  parliament  that  assembled,  after 
obedience  doctrines.    He  then  sought  an  alii-  much  discussion,  conferred  the  crown  on  William 
ance  with  the  dissenters  against  tbe  church,  and  and  Mary,  which  was  a  revolutionary  act,  as  not 
thoogh  some  of  them,  as  was  but  natural,  were  only  were  James  and  his  son  alive,  but  Mary 
ready  to  aid  him,  the  great  minority  of  their  nnm-  and  Anne  had  claims  to  the  crown  compared 
her  reouuned  tme  to  the  constitution.    By  the  with  which  those  of  William  could  not  bear 
lOtoma  of  1688,  the  king  was  opposed  by  umost  criticism.    The  declaration  of  right  placed  the 
ill  classes  of  his  subjects,  and  could  not  procure  ground  of  action  on  the  vindication  of  the  ^^  un- 
tbe  serrices  of  even  third-rate  lawyers  in  an  age  doubted  inheritance  of  Englishmen,"  the  entire 
proverbial  for  the  baseness  of  its  legal  men.  movement  being  conservative  in  its  character, 
wEHam,  prince  of  Orange,  had  watched  the  and  not  one  of  innovation.    The  events  of 
o(»itest  in  Enghmd  closely.    He  was  the  king^s  1688-'9  are  known  as  the  English  revolution, 
oepbew,  son  of  his  sister  Mary,  and  had  married  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  call  them  the 
the  long's  eldest  daughter  Mary,  heir  apparent  close  of  that  revolution ;  for  the  contest  that 
to  the  British  crown.    It  is  not  probaole  that  had  commenced  with  the  coming  of  the  Stuarts 
ho  cared  much  for  the  liberties  of  England,  for  to  the  throne,  and  which  had  lasted  for  86 
he  was  the  chief  of  that  party  in  Holland  which  years,  was  vurtually  closed  on  the  day  that  Wil- 
wss  opposed  to  the  existing  constitution,  a  pol*  liam  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen 
ixj  in  its  spirit  not  unlike  to  that  of  England ;  of  England.    For  170  years  the  government  of 
bat  be  was  firmlv  opposed  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  England  has  been  constitutional  without  ques- 
danred  to  have  the  aid  of  England  in  thwarting  tion,  a  circumstance  totally  without  parallel  in 
his  schemes ;  and  James  was  the  pensioner  and  the  histoxy  of  great  nations.    If  we  except  the 
ally  of  Louis,  and  so  would  remain  so  long  as  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  that  country  has 
he  abould  persist  in  governing  England  illegally,  been  the  scene  of  no  serious  outbreak  against 
While  Msry  of  Orange  stood  next  in  succession  established  authority  for  6  generations.    Faults 
to  James,  her  husband  could  not  do  much  in  op-  there  have  been  in  both  government  and  people, 
positioa  to  that  king ;  but  he  let  it  be  known  that  but  not  greater  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  cor- 
Ikis  sympathies  and  those  of  his  wife  were  with  responding  annals  of  other  European  nations ; 
the  ooQstitutionalistSL    James  had  married  for  while  in  no  other  country  of  Uie  old  world  has 
ills  secood  wife  Mary  Beatrice,  a  princess  of  ^e  the  good  that  England  has  known  had  an  ex- 
house  of  Erte  of  Modena,  and  from  this  union  had  istenoe.    Dbertyand  law  have  gone  hand  in 
proeeeded  4  children,  all  of  whom  had  died.    It  hand  together,  each  sustaining  the  other,  mu- 
seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  this  tually  imparting  a  portion  of  their  spirit.   Mor- 
ooimlewere  to  havo  no  more  children,  and  that  al,  intelleotua],  ana  material  progress  through 
in  doe  oourae  James  would  be  succeeded  by  his  5  generations  has  made  England  the  first  of  na- 
daughter  Mary ;  but  in  1687  the  queen  was  de-  tioi\^  and  left  her,  in  some  imx>ortant  respects, 
dared  to  be  pregnant,  and  on  June  10, 1688,  was  without  a  rival.    The  greatness  of  England,  her 
bom  that  prince  who  was  afterward  known  as  moral  power,  in  no  small  degree  her  literature^ 
the  pretender.    Thb  incident  precipitated  mat-  and  the  fact  that  she  is  the  mother  of  nations 
ten,  for  the  opinion  was  almost  universal  in  Eng-  destined  perhaps  to  excel  herself^  are  all  due  to 
land  that  a  supposititious  ohUd  had  been  plao3  the  happy  settlement  that  was  efifected  in  1688-^9, 
in  the  position  of  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  which  was  the  completion,  by  one  set  of  patriots, 
JoD*  SO,  1688,  William  was  invited  to  invade  of  what  other  patriots  hod  initiated  or  forward- 
England  at  the  head  of  an  army.    This  invita-  ed.    Macaulay,  writing  at  the  time  when  all 
tioa  was  signed  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  continental  Europe  was  agitated  by  the  revolu- 
Dewomtdge,  and  Danby,  by  Lord  Lumley,  by  tionary  convulsions  of  1848,  claimed,  with  the 
Henry  Sidney  and  Admiral  Russell,  and  by  natural  and  Just  pride  of  an  English  statesman, 
CamptoOj  bi^p  of  London;  and  it  was  ao-  that  England's  exemption  from  those  convul- 
^«ptM.     A  variety  of  circumstances  favored  the  sions  was  due  to  the  wisdom  of  her  leading  men 
oadertdking,  and  on  Nov.  5  William  landed  at  of  the  17th  century.    ^  In  our  island,"  he  says, 
Torbsy-y  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army,  *^  the  regular  course  of  government  has  never 
15,000  ctrong,  composed  of  men  of  several  na-  been  for  a  day  interrnpted.    The  few  bad  men 
tioQs^     At  ont  the  people  were  slow  to  Join  who  longed  for  license  and  plunder  have  not 
him,  and  after  having  advanced  as  far  as  Exeter,  had  the  couroge  to  confront  for  one  moment  the 
be  talked  of  returning  to  his  ships ;  but  men  of  strengUi  of  a  loyal  nation,  rallied  in  firm  array 
coca  aow  began  to  repair  to  his  standard,  and  it  round  a  parental  throne.     And  if  it  be  asked 
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i?hat  has  made  ns  to  differ  from  others,  the  yonDgest  child  of  this  marriage  vas  a  danghter, 

answer  is  that  we  never  lost  what  others  are  Sophia,  married  to  Ernest  Aognstns,  first  elec- 

wildly  and  blindly  seeking  to  regain.     It  is  tor  of  Hanover.    As  early  as  1689,  VfiUism  had 

because  we   had  a  preserving  revolution  in  been  desirous  of  entailing  the  British  crown  on 

the  17th   century  that  we  have  not  had  a  this  lady,  and  the  house  of  lords  unanimonslf 

destroying  revolution  in  the  19  th.     It  is  be-  agreed  to  an  amendment  of  the  bill  of  rights  to 

cause  we  had  freedom  in  the  midst  of  servi-  that  effect  'The  commons  unanimously  reject- 

tude  that  we  have  order  in  the  midst  of  anarchy,  ed  the  amendment.  While  the  two  houses  wen 

For  the  authority  of  law,  for  the  security  of  conferring  on   the  subject,  a  son,  afterward 

Eroperty,  for  the  peace  of  our  streets,  for  the  known  as  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  born  to  the 

appiness  of  our  homes,  our.  gratitude  is  due,  princess  Anne*  Neitherhonse  would  give  wav, 

under  Uim  who  raises  and  pulls  down  nations  and  the  bill  of  rights  was  lost    The  duke  of 

at  his  pleasure,  to  the  long  parliament,  to  the  Gloucester  died  in  1700,  and  in  1701  WiUian's 

convention,  and  to  William  of  Orange."     Wil-  old  plan  was  adopted.  The  crown  wasentuled 

liam  III.  found  his  new  throne  any  thing  but  an  on  the  electress  Sophia.    An  act  more  revola- 

agreeable  seat,  but  possession  of  it  enabled  him  tionary  in  its  character  was  never  passed  by  a 

to  combat  Louis  XIV.  with  ultimate  success,  legislative  body.    All  the  descendants  of  James 

though  the  war  that  England  declared  against  II.  and  Charles  L  were  passed  over,  and  the 

France,  in  1689,  was  marked  by  many  reverses  preference  given  to  a  granddaughter  of  JameA 

on  the  part  of  the  former.     It  was  terminated  i.^  for  the  sole  reason  that  she  was  a  Protestant. 

by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.    Lreland  was  There  were  then  living  67  persons  who  bod 

subdued  idmost  as  completely  as  she  had  been  claims  to  the  crown  superior  to  those  of  the 

subdued  by  Cromwell  more  than  40  years- earlier,  electress,  according  to  the  received  ideas  of  the 

There  were  several  conspiracies  formed  against  right  of  succession.   William  was  succeeded  by 

the  new  government,  but  they  all  failed,  and  the  sister  of  his  wife,  Anne,  second  daughtor 

many  of  the  conspirators  were  punished.    The  of  James  II.    May  16, 1702,  war  was  declared 

bonk  of  England  was  established  in  1694.  Mary  against  France,  that  war  which  was  illustrated 

died  in  1694,  and  left  William  sole  monarch,  by  the  deeds  of  Peterborough  and  Marlborough, 

The  freedom  of  the  English  press  dates  from  and  which  lasted  11  years,  when  it  was  con- 

1695.    Most  of  the  legislation  of  this  reign  was  eluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Sn  which  the 

of  a  liberal  character,  and  would  have  been  far  English  are  thought  to  have  thrown  away  near* 

more  so  if  William^s  wishes  could  in  all  cases  ly  all  the  fruits  of  their  many  victories.    The 

have  prevailed.     Much  of  the  evil  of  those  war  party  had  gone  out  of  office,  in  coiuequei^co 

times  grew  out  of  differences  in  religious  belief^  of  the  hostility  of  the  church,  and  their  sacces- 

and  William  was  singYilarly  free  from  bigotry,  sors  were  supposed  to  aim  at  the  restoration  of 

though  few  men  have  been  more  devout  than  the  Stuarts,  though,  at  the  roost,  this  suspicion 

he  was.     The  toleration  act,  which  has  been  of  Jacobitism  could  apply  only  to  Bolingbroke. 

pronounced  by  the  highest  authority  as  "  that  The  union  of  England  and  Scotland  was  effected 

which  most  strikingly  illustrates  the  peculiar  in  1707,  the  latter  country  being  allowed  to 

vices  and  the  peculuir  excellences  of  English  send  46  members  to  the  honse  of  commons,  ncd 

legislation  of  all  the  acts  that  have  ever  been  16  to  the  house  of  peers.  Anne  died  Aug.  1,1714, 

?askied  by  parliament,"  was  adopted  in  1689.  and  the  crown  passed  without  a  struggle  to  the 

he  last  years  of  William's  reign  saw  him  enter  house  of  Hanover.    The  reign  of  George  I.  wai 

into  two  partition  treaties  with  Louis  XIV.  to  by  no  means  a  brilliant  one.     The  rebellion  of 

dispose  of  the  immense  dominions  of  the  Span-  1716,  in  behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  proved  a  fsilore, 

ish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  Charles  II.  and  the  foreign  movements  for  the  same  object 

being  without  heirs  of  his  body.    Louis  vio-  were  quite  as  useless.    England  allied  herself 

lated  the  second  treaty  in  1700,  and  William  with  France,  then  ruled  by  the  regent  Orleans. 

would  have  mode  war  on  him^  but  circumstances  The  whigs  returned  to  power,  which  they  kept 

prevented  him;  and  there  was  every  prospect  until  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  South  sea  buV 

that  the  entire  Spanish  monarchy  would  pass  ble  caused  great  distress.    Wolpole's  asoendcn- 

to  Philip  of  Ai\jou  without  a  serious  struggle,  cy  began  with  its  explosion,  though  he  had  been 

when  Louis  threw  the  whole  British  nation  into  in  office  long  before  that  date.     England  was  in- 

a  rage  by  acknowledging  the  son  of  the  exiled  volved  in  war  with  Spain,  and  in  1718  won  tht' 

James  II.  king  of  Great  l^ritain,  James  dying  in  naval  victory  of  Cape  Passaro.  George  I.  died  in 

1701.    William  took  advantage  of  this  blun-  1727,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Georpe 

der,  and  was  preparing  for  vigorous  war  when  II.,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had  been 

he  died,  March  8,  1702.    The  vear  before  his  bitter  hatred.    The  new  king,  under  the  influ- 

death  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fin-  ence  of  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Anspaoh,  continntnl 

ishing  stroke  put  to  the  work  of  that  revolution  Walpole  in  office,  and  that  great  minister  was 

with  the  close  of  which  his  fame  is  indissolubly  at  the  head  of  affairs  until  the  becinninj?  of 

associated.    In  1613  Elizabeth  Stuart,  daughter  1742,  baffiing  for  years  all  the  exertions  of  the 

of  James  I.,  had  wedded  the  elector  palatine,  most  able  and  unscrupulous  opposition  that  has 

Frederic  V.,  who  afterward  became  king  of  Bo-  ever  existed  in  a  free  state.     His  prinoiplo  of 

hernia,  but  who  could  neither  keep  his  new  action  was  '*to  let  well  alone;'*   but  as  he 

kingdom  nor  preserve  his  old  palatinate.    The  thought  things  were  well  which  it  would  ha^e 
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been  better  to  improve,  he  failed  in  his  doty  to  they  been  well  governed.    With  the  exception 
his  coQQtry.    He  allowed  himself  to  be  forced  of  a  few  thoughtfal  men,  the  colonists  were  at- 
into  A  war  with  Spain,  which  departure  fh>m  tached  to  the  home  government  as  sincerely  as 
his  sjsteni  was  soon  followed  by  his  fall,  though  were  the  dwellers  in  Lancashire  and  Kent.  The 
he  retained  his  influence  over  the  royal  mind  attempt  of  that  government  to  tax  tliem  caused 
to  the  day  of  his  death.    His  successors  were  great  indignation,  and  led  to  the  American  rev- 
whigs  in  principle,  and  there  was  no  chance  for  olution,  wnich  ended  in  the  dismemberment  of 
the  tones,  as  a  party,  under  the  first  two  mon-  the  empire.    The  English  in  the  last  years  of 
archs  of  the  Hanoverian  line.  War  with  France  the  war  had  to  fight  the  Americans,  the  French, 
vas  added  to  that  with  Spain,  growing  out  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch.    The  peace  of 
the  qaestton  of  the  Austrian  succession.    As  a  1783  left  England  in  a  low  condition,  from  which 
whole  this  war  was  one  of  tiie  least  glorious  however  she  rapidly  recovered.    She  Imd  been 
ever  waged  by  England.    In  1745-*5  the  con-  fortunate  only  in  the  East,  where  the  ability  and 
test  between  the  reigning  dynasty  and  the  re-  nnsorupulousness  of  Warren  Hastings  increased 
mains  of  tiie  Stuart  party  was  brought  to  an  her  power.    Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
end  at  Oulloden,  where  the  duke  of  Cumber-  war  George  IIL  became  popular,  and  saw  the 
land  defeated  Charles  Edward.    The  cruelties  P^ty  which  he  hated  excluded  from  office, 
vith  which  the  Jacobites  were  punished  reflect  The  new  phase  of  toryism  which  manifested 
discredit  on  the  English  name.    The  treaty  of  itself  under  the  rule  of  the  younger  Pitt  became 
Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748  restored  peaoe  to  Eu-  the  ascendant  politicalprinciple  of  England  for 
rope  for  a  few  years^    The  whigs  continued  to  more  than  40  years.    When  the  French  revolu- 
m]e,  headed  by  Heniy  Pelham,  and  after  hb  tion  broke  out,  the  Englbh  ministrv  reluctantly 
death  in  1754  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  New-  engaged  in  the  war  that  soon  followed,  a  fact 
eastie.  The  renewal  of  the  war  with  France  in  that  is  established  by  the  total  want  of  prepara- 
1735  led  to  oon«derable  ministerial  changes,  and  tion  that  marked  the  condition  of  England  in 
in  1757  was  formed  the  celebrated  Pitt-New-  1793.  A  portion  of  the  aristocratic  whigs,  head- 
castle  ministry^  which  carried  on  the  contest  ed  by  Burke,  were  more  anxious  for  war  than 
with  great  vigor;  so  that  when  (George  II.  died,  were  Pitt  and  his  immediate  followers.  The  war 
Oct  ^,  1760,  his  fleets  and  armies  were  every-  lasted,  with  two  brief  intervals,  down  to  the 
where  triumphant.  The  foundation  of  the  East  summer  of  1815,  ending  in  the  complete  triumph 
Indian  empire  of  England  was  laid  at  Plassey,  of  England  and  her  allies.    The  exertions  made 
June  23, 1757.  French  America  was  conquered  by  England  were  vast,  though  her  actions  were 
At  Quebec,  Sept  18, 1759.    The  victories  of  not  always  wise.  Her  fleets,  led  by  Nelson,  Jer- 
Mloden  and  Crefeld  atoned  for  the  days  of  vis,  Howe,  and  Duncan,  achieved  splendid. vic- 
Laffeldl  and  Fontenoy.    Hawke*s  victory  over  tories  over  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  in  the 
Cooflana  was  one  of  the  noblest  exploits  of  lost  yearsofthe  war  her  annies  were  greatly  dis- 
tbe  British  navy.    The  victories  of  Frederic  of  tinguished  under  the  lead  of  Wellington  and 
Prosaia  were  quite  as  much  owing  to  English  others.    In  1812-^15  she  was  involved  in  war 
Bu>ney  as  to  German  genius.    Death  arrested  with  the  United  States,  growing  out  of  the  im- 
the  policy  which  had  produced  such  results,  pressment  and  right  of  search  questions.  Herco- 
The  new  king,  George  lU.  (the  first  English-  fonial  and  Indian  dominions  were  much  extend* 
bora  prince  who  had  been  on  the  throne  since  ed  daring  the  contest.    On  the  other  hand,  she 
in4X  grandaon  of  George  H.,  was  by  nature  as  found  herself  burdened  with  a  debt  of  (4,000,- 
despoCic  as  the  worst  of  the  Stuarts,  and,  hav-  000,000,  and  her  expenditures  had  been  on  the 
log  heea  educated  in  principles  utterly  unfit  to  most  gigantic  scale.    George  III.  lost  his  reason 
be  held  by  a  ooostitntional  sovereign,  he  resolv-  finally  in  1810,  and  for  more  than  9  years  Iiis  eld- 
ed to  attempt  the  restoration  of  Stuart  modes  estson,  afterward  George  IV.,  was  prince  regent, 
of  government ;  and  hence  peaoe  was  his  first  8ucceedingtothethroneJan.20, 1820.  After  the 
cbject,  not  because  he  had  any  aversion  to  blood-  restoration  of  peace  in  1815,  England  entered 
shed,  bot  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  concen-  upon  a  career  of  reform  which  has  been  more 
trate  aQ  his  powers  on  the  work  of  internal  or  less  steadily  followed  ever  ibce,  and  which, 
change.     He  got  rid  of  Pitt  and  made  peace,  but  without  causing  any  disturbance  to  society,  has 
Bat  nntfl  be  had  waged  a  brief  war  with  Spain,  wrought  important  changes,  and  greatly  im- 
that  oooDtry  Joining  the  French  in  the  last  stage  proved  the  condition  of  the  people.    This  reform 
cf  the  eonlest.    The  treaty  was  held  to  be  very  at  first  related  to  commercial  and  legal  matters, 
cIsiigrBoeliil  to  En^^d,  but  history  hardly  bears  but  soon  reached  to  others  which  are  considered 
oat  cooteinporary  opinion,  though  it  certainly  to  be  more  peculiarly  political  in  their  character. 
^^aa  nawiae  to  nve  up  such  islands  as  Martinique,  The  high  toryism  of  the  government  underwent 
Oafaoy  and  the  Philippines.    Scarcely  more  wise  a  change,  and  on  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
VM  it  to  retain  Canada,  whereby  the  EngKsh  in  1822,  that  liberal  course  in  foreign  politics 
Tmsth  American  colonies  were  freed  from  any  was  commenced  by  England  which  has  been 
fcva  from  Firenoh  attacks,  and  any  feelings  of  substantially  maintained  until  now,  and  promises 
•^ppeadenoe  which  they  might  have  would  to  be  permanent    The  passage  of  the  Catholic 
W  tDcreoaed.    Those  colonies,  however,  would  emancipation  act  in  1829,  under  direction  of  a 
PvAebljr  have  been  long  in  maturing  the  wish  ministry  headed  by  Wellington  and  Peel,  showed 
■r  separation  from  the  parent  country  had  that  religious  bigotry  was  no  longer  to  receive 
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the  direct  countenance  of  government ;  and  the  attempt  to  distnrb  them ;  but  it  \a  said  ho  was 

proceeding  was  bat  the  fulfilment  of  the  spirit  prepared  to  do  something  against  them  when  h« 

of  the  treaty  by  which  Ireland  had  been  united  was  seized  with  that  illness  which  proved  {kttl 

to  Great  Britiun  in  1801,  and,  her  own  parlia-  to  him,  June  20, 1887.  He  was  succeeded  by  hit 

raent  abolished,  allowed  to  send  members  to  the  niece,  the  prinoess  Alexandrina  Victoria,  who 

imperial  parliament    George  IV.,  who  had  be-  took  the  title  of  Victoria  I.    She  was  the  ooly 

gun  life  as  a  liberal  in  politics,  opposed  this  child  ofEdward,  duke  ofEent^  4th  son  of  George 

act,  bat  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pressure  IIL    This  event  led  to  the  separation  of  the 

brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  tory  chiefs,  crowns  of  England  and  Hanover,  which  had  been 

He  died  the  next  year,  1880,  and,  having  no  le-  worn  by  the  same  persons  since  1714,  the  Salio 

gitimate  children,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  law  prevailing  in  Hanover.   The  queen  was  verr 

the  duke  of  Clarence,  as  William  IV.,  whose  popular  when  she  ascended  the  throne,  nor  hav« 

short  reign  was  destined  to  be  the  time  of  more  22  years  produced  any  abatement  of  that  popo- 

political  agitation  than  had  been  known  since  larity,  the  love  of  her  snljeets  and  the  esteem 

the  revolution.    Immediately  after  he  became  of  foreigners  being  folly  justified  by  her  cod- 

king  happened  the  French  revolution  of  July,  duct,  which  has  ever  been  that  of  a  hnmftoo 

1880,  which  was  followed  by  outbreaks  in  other  and  constitutional  8overei(p.    She  favored  the 

parts  of£urope,e8pecially  in  Belginm  and  Poland,  whig  ministry,  which  remained  in  office  some  4 

against  established  authority.    England  felt  the  years  after  her  accession,  though  often  radely 

effect  of  these  movements,  and  sympathized  with  shaken,  and  once  compelled  to  resign  for  a  fev 

the  popular  parties  of  the  continent    Parlia-  days.    The  elections  held  on  the  demise  of  the 

mentaiy  reform  had  long  been  desired  by  many  crown  did  not  strengthen  the  ministry,  aod 

of  her  people,  and  from  time  to  time  efforts  had  they  ruled  on  sufferance.    There  was  a  near  ap* 

been  made  to  accomplish  it^ut  rarely  with  spirit,  proach  to  war  with  France  in  1840,  in  con^ 

and  never  with  success.    Bat  in  March,  1881,  a  quence  of  disputes  on  the  eastern  question. 

reform  bill  was  introdneed  into  the  house  of  com-  Could  France  have  looked  anywhere  for  an 

mons  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  after  long  de-  ally,  war  would  probably  have  broken  ont;  bot 

bates  in  parliament  and  intense  excitement  in  all  the  great  nowers  were  arrayed  against  ber, 

the  country,  caused  bv  the  opposition  of  the  nearly  as  doseiy  as  they  had  been  in  1815.    h 

house  of  lords,  a  bill  making  extensive  changes  in  1841  the  long  contest  between  the  conserratires 

the  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons  finally  and  the  whigs  came  to  a  crisis,  and  after  the  lat- 

passed  in  June,  1882,  under  the  ministry  of  Earl  ter  had  been  more  than  once  defeated,  the  bouse 

Grey.    The  first  reformed  parliament,  which  of  commons  declared  its  want  of  confidence  h 

met  Jan.  29,  1838,  contained  an  overwhdming  ^em  by  a  vote  of  812  to  811.  Shortly  aflcrwanl 

majority  of  reformers.     The  dominant  party  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  snbscqueu 

however  was  too  strong,  and  fell  from  its  o;Brn  elections  ended  in  a  complete  conservative  tri* 

weight    Irish  troubles  led  to  dissensions,  and  umph.    When  parliament  met,  the  minbtcr* 

Lord  Grey  retired  from  ofilce  in  1884.     He  were  beaten  by  91  majority  in  the  commons,  and 

was  succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourne.     Toward  by  72  in  the  lords.   Tbey  immediately  reMgtx^l 

the  dose  of  the  year  Earl  Spencer,  father  of  and  Sir  B.  Peel  formed  a  oonservative  ministr:. 

Lord  Althorp,  died,  causing  a  vacancy  in  the  destined  to  destroy  many  things  which  ooDser- 

chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  which  Lord  vativea  held  dear.    The  wliiga,  just  before  tbf7 

Althorp  could  not  hold  as  a  peer.    The  king,  had  been  expelled,  had  adopted  the  part  v{ 

who  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  com  law  reformers,  and  the  voice  of  the  conr.- 

get  rid  of  the  whigs,  took  this  occasion  to  dis-  try  was  beginning  to  make  itself  heard  on  tS  ■ 

miss  the  ministry.    The  government  was  com-  question  of  food.    In  many  respects  the  miu-- 

mitted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  formed  a  con-  ter  showed  himself  a  reformer.     He  freed  roai> 

servative  ministry,  and  made  a  bold  effort  to  articles  from  duties,  and  in  other  ways  appr^'^ 

retain  power,  though  it  is  not  probable  he  would  imated  to  the  position  of  a  free  trader.    Tl  • 

have  advised  the  king  to  the  step  he  had  taken  more  intense  conservatives  were  dissati)^^*  ' 

in  dismissing  th#  Melbourne  ministry,  for  there  but  the  course  of  events  was  too  much  for  thtn;. 

were  not  200  men  in  the  commons  who  would  The  famine  of  1845  compelled  the  ministry  1 4 

have  preferred  the  conservatives  to  the  whigs.  discontinue  their  support  of  the  protection  p  ' 

Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  in  the  elections  icy,  and  the  anti-com-law  league  received  mv'  'i 

that  followed  the  conservatives  gained  largely ;  aid  from  the  potato  rot.    The  minister  re^i^i^- 

but  the  reformers  had  a  minority,  so  that,  though  office,  but  was  compelled  to  reaurae  it,  &i  | 

85  reformers  voted  for  the  Peel  candidate  ror  to  preside  over  the  destraetion  of  the  coti 

speakerof  the  hoose  of  commons,  he  was  beaten  laws,  which  were   finally  dispoeed  ot  J^''| 

by  a  miyority  of  10.    Sir  R.  Peel  continued  in  of-  26,  1846.     The    'Meague^'   was  imroediait  | 

fice  unUl  April  8, 1885,  when  he  retired,  having  dissolved.     The  Peel  ministry  had  from  t*  I 

been  repeatedly  beaten  on  Irish  church  questions,  first  experienced  much  difficvdtgr  in  the  zw-i 

His  ministry  had  not  lasted  5  months.    Lord  agement  of  Irish  affairs.     The  Melbotarne  nti  | 

Melbourne  returned  to  ofiioe,  with  many  of  his  istry  had  pursued  a  liberal  coarse  towanl  IH 

old  colleagues.    The  king  found  himself  forced  land,  and  received  the  support  of  Mr.  OH  ''>i>/ * 

to  submit  to  the  whigs,  and  he  did  so  with  as  and  his  friends;  but  when  the  oon<ior%fit 

much  grace  as  possible,  and  never  made  an  open  came  into  office,  the  Irish  leader,  between  >n  b 
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tod  the  premier  the  utmost  personal  dislike  ez-  much  as  their  ancestors  had  received  from  Pitt 

i:»ted,  resumed  the  work  of  ^^  agitation.*'    He  a  century  earlier.    The  war  was  continued  in 

bronght  forward  the  repeal  question,  and  mon-  the  Crimea  during  the  winter,  hut  little  pro- 

ster  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  gress  was  made  in  the  siege.    In  the  spring  in- 

Irdsod,  at  which  enormous   numhers  were  creased  vigor  was  infused  into  operations,  and 

present     Government  interfered  to  prevent  some  hrilliant  successes  were  achieved ;  but 

ODO  (tf  these  meetings  at  Clontarf,  Oct.  8, 1643,  on  June  18  both  French  and  English  were  re- 

vith  perfect  success.    Mr.  O^Oonnell,  one  of  pulsed  in  attempting  to  storm  the  Malakoff  and 

his  9005,  and  8  oUier  persons,  were  arretted  .  the  Redan.  Lord  Ri^lan,  the  English  command- 

00  cbfl]^  of  conspiracy,  sedition,  and  un-  er,  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen. 

lawfal  assembling.    They  were  tried  and  con-  Simpson.    Preparations  for  a  final  attack  were 

Ticted,  and  Mr.  O'OonneU  was  sentenced  to  a  now  made,  and  in  September  the  city  was  sub- 

hesTj  fine  andli  yearns  imprisonment  and  re-,  pected  to  the  most  terrible  cannonading  known 

quired  to  find  high  recognizances  to  keep  the  w  the  history  of  war.    On  the  8th  the  French 

peace  for  7  years.    The  case  was  carried  before  stormed  the  Malakoff,  but  were  beaten  on  all 

the  house  of  lords,  where  8  law  lords  voted  for  other  points  of  attack,  while  the  English  failed 

the  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  before  the  Kedan.    The  Russians  abandoned 

and  one  (BrcHigham)  to  retain  it  (Sept.  4, 1844).  southern  Sebastopolj  retreating  to  the  north 

The  3  were  Lorda  Benman,  Ootteidiam,  and  side,  whence  no  serious  effort  was  ever  made 

CflnpbelL    Though  nominally  beaten,  govern-  to  Pledge  thenu    They  submerged  their  fleet, 

ment  was  reaUy  victorious,  as  from  that  time  Mr.  and  they  and  the  allies  destroyed  what  was 

O'Cbnnell^a  influence  was  essentially  diminished*  left  of  the  town,  and  its  fortifications  and  splen- 

Inl846thePeelministry  brought  forward  an  act  did  docks.    Einbum  was  taken  by  the  idlies, 

to  protect  life  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  defeated  and  Ears  was  taken  by  the  Russians.    But  the 

m  the  commons  on  the  same  day  that  the  com  war  was  now  virtually  at  an  end,  and  peace 

Uws  were  repealed,  and  the  ministry  came  to  was  restored  by  a  congress  of  the  great  powers 

u  end,  being  succeeded  by  one  at  the  head  of  at  Paris,  in  March,  1856.    England  reluctantly 

vhich  was  Lord  John  Russell,  which  lasted  made  peace,  her  people  having  entered  upon 

doim  to  the  early  part  of  1852.    The  Russell  the  war  with  the  determination  to  put  an  end 

ministrj  ruled  England  through  the  crisis  of  to  that  supremacy  which  Russia  had  exercised 

lS4S-'9,  and  did  not  find  tiiie  task  difiScult,  over  Europe  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon.    The 

because  the  constitutional  principles  on  which  war  had  served  to  show  her  power  and  her 

tLd  people  had  been  so  long  governed  had  credit,  and  it  had  also  exposed  some  of  her 

rv^xHkred  revolution  unnecessary.    A  weak  at-  weaknesses.    It  was  as  well  for  her,  however, 

tnafti  to  get  np  an  insurrection  in  Ireland  that  peace  was  restored,  for  not  much  more  than 

wof  put  down,  and  the  chief^  in  it  were  trans-  a  year  after  that  event,  and  while  engaged  in 

ported.     The  Russell  ministry  went  out  of  hostilities  with  Persia  and  China,  a  conspiracy 

c£ce  in  1852,  and  for  several  months  the  was  forming  in  her  great  Bengal  army  of  sepoys, 

Im^  led    by   Lord   Derby   and   Mr.   Dis-  which  broke  out  in  Jan.  1857,  and  was  at- 

raeli,  were  at  the  head  of  affairs.    This  min-  tended  with  circumstances  that  shocked  the 

i^try  was  followed  by  one  composed  of  oo-  world.     Delhi,  the  old  capital  of  the  Moguls, 

■deseed  whigs  and  Peelites,  headed  by  Lord  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sepoys,  and  the  nom- 

Aberdeen.    in  1858  the  troubles  on  the  Turk-  inal  Mogul  emperor  found  himself  once  more 

ish  question  began,  and  war  was  declared  against  a  sovereign  in  reality.     The  mutinv  spread 

Eub&ia  by  France  and  England,  March  28, 1854.  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  Bengal 

Large  fleets  and  armies  were  sent  to  the  East,  army  had  become,  with  few  exceptions,  an 

■ad  fleets  to  the  Baltic.    The  Crimea  was  in-  army  as  hostile  to  the  English  as  those  which 

Tided,  the  victory  of  the  Alma  won  by  the  had  fought  against  them  at  Wandiwash  and 

inie:^  and  Sebastopol  partially  invested.     The  Assaye.    The  particulars  of  the  contest  that  fol- 

I^BViuia  made  great  exertions,  and  having  lowed,  and  which  in  less  than  2  years  led  to 

(vooght  np  large  forces,  fought  the  battles  of  the  re^tablishment  of  the  English  ascendency, 

Balaklava  and  Inkermann,  losing  them  both,  this  is  not  the  place  to  relate.    SafSce  it  to  say 

\  tbey  were  more  successful  in  defending  Sebas-  that  they  showed  the  idleness  of  the  assertions 

^^1,  the  allies'  attacks  on  which  proved  total  that  England  had  become  powerless,  and  that 

blares.    Winter  set  in,  and  great  sufferings  theskill,  valor,  and  endurance  of  her  people  had 

^re  experienced  by  the  besiegers.    Alarming  declined.    Her  military  reputation,  which  had 

^counts  of  the  condition  of  the  army  were  fur-  been  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  many  by  the  events 

"^^^  to  the  London  newspapers  by  their  cor-  of  the  Rossian  war,  was  greatly  raised  by  the 

^■^ondenta,  and  were  corroborated  by  private  successes  <^  her  armies  in  India,  and  the  valor 

■tav.    Though  the  allies  had  destroyed  Bo-  and  fortitude  displayed  on  almost  every  critical 

■vamd,  in  the  Aland  islands,  their  expedition  occasion  by  her  sons;  while  the  statesmanship 

^tte  Baltic  had  failed.    Much  irritation  ex-  that  was  exhibited  in  the  Punjaub  showed  that 

%i  in  Englnnd,  under  the  effect  of  which  the  it  is  in  her  power  to  rule  India  with  wisdom, 

Afdeen  ministry  broke  down,  and  was  sue-  firmness,  and  humanitv.    In  8  months  after 

g)fed  bjT  one  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  the  breaking  out  of  the  mutiny,  there  were 

■benstoOy  from  whom  the  people  expected  as  nearly  70,000  effective  English  troops  in  India, 
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and  new  native  corps  had  replaced  tlie  sepoys,  entered  into  the  Saxon  polity,  the  former  at- 

By  the  end  of  1858,  this  formidable  revolt  was  taining  to  a  decided  predominance.    The  tnt 

totally  suppressed,  and  the  few  mutineers  that  classes  were  divided  into  thanes  and  oeorU,  the 

remained  were  rednced  to  the  condition  of  former  being  nobles  and  gentry,  and  the  ktter 

wandering  brigands.    M^]or-General  Sir  Henry  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  pooession  of  prop- 

Havelock  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  erty  determined  the  position  and  rights  of  the 

this  war,  but  did  not  live  to  see  its  conclusion,  freemen.    The  thralls  were  slaves,  bat  are  eup- 

After  defeating  the  sepoys  in  9  pitched  battles,  posed  not  to  have  been  numerous.    The  local 

he  died  at  Lucknow,  Nov.  25,  1857.     The  organizations   regulated   for  the  most   part 

war  was  concluded  by  the  generalship  of  Sir  their  own  affairs.    The  country  was  divided 

Colin  Campbell,  who  was  ndsed  to  the  peer-  into   counties,    the    counties  into  hundreds, 

age  as  Baron  Clyde  for  his  services.    The  gov-  the   hundreds   into    tithings.      The    county 

ernment  under  which  measures  so  thorough  courts,   and    those   of  the    hundreds,  vere 

had  been  initiated  became,  however,  unpop-  popular  tribunals.    The  witenagemote  was  tbe 

ular,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  too  sub-  highest  assembly,  and  was  thoroughly  aristo- 

servient  to  that  of  France.    A  hostile  vote  in  cratical  in  its  character.     The  king  presided 

the  house  of  commons  in  Feb.  1858,  drove  the  in  it,  and  it  met  by  his  summons.    The  eark— 

Ffdmerston  ministry  from  office,  and  a  new  con-  nobles  by  birth,  as  the  thanes  were  horn  pos- 

servative  ministry  was  formed,  with  the  earl  session  of  property — attended  it,  and  so  did  bisb- 

of  Derby  as  premier,  and  Hr.  Disraeli  as  chan-  ops  and  abbots.    The  thanes,  too,  had  the  rig:ht 

cellor  of  the  ezcheouer.    A  new  reform  bill  to  sit  in  it.    The  local  magistrates  are  supposed 

was  brought  forward  by  this  ministry  in  Feb.  to  have  be^n  occasionally  present    The  people 

1859.    It  was  not  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  had  no  part  in  it^  and  were  not  represented.  It 

reform,  and  was  defeated  in  the  house  of  com-  made  laws,  and  voted  taxes  when  thev  vere 

mons,  March  81,1859.    Parliament  in  conse-  needed.    It  controlled  the  king,  and  could  elect 

que  nee  was  dissolved,  and  an  appeal  made  to  him  from  among  the  members  of  tbe  royal  line. 

the  country.    The  result  of  this  election  was  a  It  was  the  highest  court  in  all  cases.    Tbe  cler- 

considerable  gain  to  the  Derby  ministry. — Bng-  ical  influence  in  it  was  great,  as  it  was  through- 

liih  Coiutitution,     The  English  constitution,  out  the  country.    The  idea  that  thewitenage* 

which  the  English  people  are  accustomed  to  mote  was  the  original  of  parliament^  though 

speak  of  as  the  envy  of  other  nations,  is  Very  an-  once  entertained,  is  now  entirely  given  up ;  yet 

cient,  though  the  present  constitution  is  to  that  it  is  apparent  that  it  had  some  of  the  elementi 

under  whicn  England  *^  flourished  500  years  ago,  of  parliament,  and  that  its  existence  was  not 

what  the  tree  is  to  the  sapling."  The  commence-  without  effect  in  helping  to  form  the  politj 

roent  of  the  English  polity  must  be  looked  for  that  now  exists.  The  Saxon  aristocracy  increas- 

in  the  time  of  the  Koman  occupation  of  the  ed  their  power  as  time  went  on,  and  maof 

island,  for  that  occupation  was  not  only  impor-  believe  that  if  the  Normans  had  not  conoucred 

tant  in  itself  as  a  grand  civilizing  agency,  but  England  that  country  would  have  seen  all  pow- 

it  had  its  effect  on  those  Germanic  conquerors  er  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  great  nobles. 

whom  we  call  Anglo-Saxons.     The  theory  that  The  higher  earls  were    fast  becoming  rultn^ 

the  Saxons,  while  destroying  the  male  Britons,  of  the  state,  when  they  and  the  peoples,  Saxoaj 

spared  and  married  their  women,  is  plausible,  and  Danish,  were  all  subdned  by  another  north 

and  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  something  of  ern  race,  which  had  materially  changed  it< 

tlie  same  kind  has  been  done  by  other  conqner-  character  by  a  long  residence  in  France.    Tl.e 

ors  under  similar  circumstances.    This  would  conquest  effected  great  changes  in  England.  The 

five  to  England  an  important  Celtic  element,  feudal  system  was  unknown  there  previous  to 

he  invaders  probably  occupied  the  Roman  that  event,  though  the  elements  of  feudftlisni 

towns,  though  a  high  authority  (Kemble)  is  of  were  not  altogether  absent  from  it.    William  L 

opinion  that  they  allowed  those  towns  to  perish,  introduced  this  system  into  England,  but  witt 

The  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Ssxons  to  Chris-  such  modifications  as  prevented  the  soverei;:^ 

tianity  was  an  important  step  toward  their  from  being  enslaved  by  the  nobility.    This  U 

civilization,  and  developed  those  ideas  of  order  icould  not  have  done  had  he  found  feodalism  e\ 

and  law  which  belong  to  the  race  of  which  isting  in  the  island,  for  in  that  case  he  wool^ 

they  were  members,  in  an  eminent   degree,  have  had  to  conform  to  tbe  general  charactij 

They  were  gradually  forming  a  Christian  state,  of  the  system.    The  theory  Uiat  the  kiug  o 

when  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  gave  a  new  turn  England .  is  the  supreme  lord  of  all  tbe  Iadu 

to  events,  and  contributed  in  making  that  Eng-  which  exists  now,  and  has  existed  for  ncarlv  I 

land  which  the  Normans  seized  in  the  11th  centuries,  was  established  bj  the  conqneroi 

century.    The  Danish  element  was  ^vorable  to  This  snpremacy  was  directly  and  solemnly  at] 

the  production  of  a  free.state.    All  the  circnm-  mitted  oy  all  the  landed  men  of  England  \\ 

stances  of  England  during  the  6  centuries  that  1086,  in  an  assembly  at  Salisbury.    All  t<X' 

followed  the  Koman  abandonment  of  the  island  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  did  homage.    The  bn') 

tended  to  the  formation  of  tho  polity  which  the  king  conferred  on  his  followers  were  ^^ 

now  exists  there,  and  which  was  first  clearly  tered  over  the  country,  so  that  it  was  imp<>^ 

pronounced  in  tho  18th  century.      Both  the  ble  for  his  tenants  in  eapite  to  increase  int 

aristocratic  element  and  the  democratic  element  territorial  potentates,  such  as  existed  in  Franc 
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and  elsewhere  on  the  continent.    He  kept  up  the  the  conference  was  not  concluded  nntil  the  19th. 

Saxod  courts,  bat  withdrew  from  the  oonnty  The  great  charter,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 

courtcogmzanceof  ecclesiastical  matters.  These  history  of  freedom,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 

popalar  courts  were  made  more  popular  by  English  constitution  in  its  broad  and  definite 

Wiiliam  than  they  had  been  under  the  Saxon  sense.    It  was  renewed,  with  some  omissions, 

kings.    The  kiog^s  courts  were  also  important  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  who  also  granted  the 

tribooals.    This  judicial  system  tended  to  keep  charter  of  the  forest,  modifying  the  forest  laws 

down  the  baronud  courts,  which  were  always  of  the  country.    These  charters  were  n^newed 

of  inferior  rank  to  the  baronial  courts  of  the  6  times  in  the  same  reign.    The  charter  of 

other  European  countries.    The  English  barons  Henry  IH.  has  been  80  times  confirmed.    The 

themselves  never  attained,  in  any  respect,  to  the  most  remarkable  of  these  confirmations  was  in 

ooQseauence  which  barons  achieved  elsewhere,  the  25th  year  of  Edward  I.  The  government,  as 

Half  toe  people  were  slaves,  living  in  villeinage,  established  in  the  18th  century,  provided  for  a 

Those  atuched  to  the  soil,  like  Kussian  serfs,  hereditaxy  monarch  with  limited  powers,  taxa- 

were  villeins  regardant,  while  the  others,  who  tion  by  parliament^  punishment  to  be  inflicted 

could  be  disposed  of  like  the  n^ro  slaves  in  only  after  lawful  trial,  the  cessation  of  arbitrary 

oar  southern  states,  were    villeins   en  groM,  fines  and  imprisonment,  trial  by  jury,  and  jus- 

The  number  of  the  latter  was  not  large.    This  tice  without  price  or  delay.  Parliament  attained 

state  of  things  was  brought  about  in  the  90  to  the  distinctive  character  which  it  has  had  for 

rears  that  followed  the  conquest,  and  was  the  695  years  in  1265,  when  borough  representation 

result  of  the  Norman  rule,  the  English  peasants  was  created.    Knights  of  the  shire  were  earlier 

being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  those  of  Nor-  summoned  to  the  great  council,  which  was  called 

mandy.  Inthereignof  Henryll.  theworkofre-  parliament  in  1246.    It  was  the  intention  of 

demption  began,  and  for  7  centuries  progress  those  who  framed  Magna  Charta  that  cities  and 

baa  been  the  law  of  England,  though  somfr-  boroughs  should  be  represented,  but  60  years 

times  it  has  been  very  slow  in  manifesting  elapsed   before   their   plan   was  carried  out. 

itself     Judicial  interpretation  was  favorable  Councils  without  burgesses  continued  to  meet 

to  the  enslaved  classes.    At  the  beginning  of  for  some  time  after  the  establishment  of  parlia- 

the  ISth  century  there  was  a  class  of  free  ment.    That  England  obtained  a  symmetrical 

laborers  in  Eoffbind,  small  in  numbers,  but  constitution  in  the  18th  century,  or  that  she  has 

embracing  the  humbler  people  of  the  towns,  ever  bad  any  tiling  of  the  kind,  is  not  pretended 

and  some  of  the  peasants.    The  free  peasant,  no  by  the  most  partial  vindicators  of  her  polity ; 

matter  how  complete  his  poverty,  was  compelled  but  it  is  claimed,  with  strict  justice,  that  then 

to  be  enrolled  in  the  decenna,  or  subdivision  of  she  became  distinctly  a  free  state,  and  that 

the  hundred  to  which  he  belonged,  and  per-  since  that  time  she  has  been  able  to  maintain 

fiormed  certain  political  duties  of  a  local  nature,  liberty  and  order  to  an  extent,  and  fur  a  length 

He  could  act  on  inquests  or  juries.    The  land-  of  time,  unknown  to  any  other  country.    Mon- 

hdders  were  tenants  in  chivalry,  or  holders  by  archs  and  ministers  frequently  disregarded  the 

military  tenure,  and  included  the  barons  and  restraints  placed  on  them  by  the  lawsn,  but  not 

other  great  men  holding  immediately  of  the  even  the  most  arbitrary  of  kings  or  the  most 

crown,  and  whose  burdens  were  as  great  as  their  reckless  of  ministers  has  ever  dared  to  go  be- 

booors ;  tenants  in  free  socage,  who  have  been  yond  a  certain  line,  save  to  be  destroyed.    The 

compared  with   the   modern   yeomanry,  and  constitution  continued  to  develop  itself,  and 

whose  condition  was  as  good  as  that  of  any  class  early  in  the  14th  century  we  find  the  house  of 

of  men  in  that  time ;  and  tenants  in  villeinage,  commons  a  great  admitted  power  in  the  state. 

men  who  had  been  emancipated,  and  who  con-  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  thisbod^  complained 

tinned  to  reside  on  their  old  places,  rendering  of  the  condnct  of  the  king*s  ministers,  and  in 

their  old  services,  or  freemen  who  had  taken  1876  the  first  impeachment  took  place,  applying 

their  places  on  the  condition  of  discharging  their  to  6  persons,  2  of  them  peers,  who  had  been 

obligations.    There  were  not  many  of  this  last  employed  in  the  fiscalf  department.    In  the 

daas  of  holders  at  the  commencement  of  the  afiEaira  of  war  and  peace  the  commons  were 

iSth  century.    The  conquered  towns  had  passed  then  frequently  consulted.    It  was  provided 

into  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  but  baa  man-  that  there  should  be  frequent  sessions  of  parlia- 

sged  to  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  freedom,  by  ment,  and  48  were  held  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

purchase,  and  also  by  charters,  yet  were  liable  to  HI.   The  minority  of  Richard  II.,  and  his  weok- 

le  specially  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  their  lords,  ness  when  he  became  of  age,  favored  the  growth 

Sach  was  the  condition  of  England  when  John  of  the  power  of  the  commons.     That  king 

became  king,  and  carried  the  ordinary  Norman  sought  to  **pack*'  the  house  in  1898,  a  plain 

tyranny  to  an  extent  that  never  was  thought  of  proof  of  its  consequence.    Parliament  aided  to 

ty  An/  of  the  preceding  kings.    A  council  of  depose  Richard  II.,  and  to  confer  the  crown  on 

WoDs  and  prelates  was  held  in  1218,  at  which  Henry  IV.,  over  the  superior  claim,  in  a  legiti- 

langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  brought  mate  sense,  of  the  line  of  Clarence.    Ilallam, 

^^rward  a  charter  of  Henry  L,  which  was  well  speaking  of  things  as  they  were  at  the  close  of 

'Toei  ved.  Another  council  was  held  in  1214-^15,  the  14th  century,  says :  *^  Of  the  3  capital  points 

7hicb  extorted  Magna  Charta  from  the  king,  in  contest  while  Edward  III.  reigned :  1,  that 

The  charter  itself  is  dated  J^ane  15, 1215  but  money  could  not  be  levied ;  2,  or  laws  enacted 
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without  the  commons^  consent;   and  8,  that  but  between  good  blood  and  the  priTilegM  of 
the  administration  of  government  was  subject  peerage  there  was,  most  fortunately  for  oar 
to  their  inspection  and  coptrol — ^the  first  was  conntrj,  no  necessary  connection.    Pedigrees 
absolutely  decided  in  their  faver,  the  second  was  as  long,  and  escutcheons  as  old,  were  to  be 
at  least  perfectly  admitted  in  principle,  and  the  found  out  of  the  house  of  lords  as  in  it.    Thero 
last  was  confirmed  by  frequent  exercise."    In  were  new  men  who  bore  the  highest  titles^ 
the  9th  year  of  Henry  lY.  it  was  recognized  There  were  untitled  men  well  known  to  be  de> 
that  all  money  bills  must  originate  in  the  lower  scended  from  knights  who  had  broken  the  Saxon 
house,  and  that  the  king  should  not  take  c(^l-  ranks  at  Hastings,  and  scaled  the  walla  of  Je* 
2ance  of  the  subject  of  that  body^s  deliberations  rusalem.    There  were  Bohuna,  Howbrays,  Do 
until  it  had  decided  upon  it,  and  brought  its  de-  Veres,  nay,  kinsmen  of  the  house  of  I^antage- 
cision  before  him  regularly.  Freedom  of  speech  net^  with  no  higher  addition  than  that  of  es- 
was  reluctantly  allowed  by  the  sovereign,  and  quire,  and  with  no  civil  privilege  beyond  those 
Henry  lY.  did  what  he  could  to  prevent  it ;  and  enjoyed  by  every  fanner  and  shop-keeper.  There 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  a  member  of  the  was  therefore  no  line  like  that  which  in  some 
commons  was  imprisoned  because  of  a  motion  countries  divided  the  patrician  from  the  ple- 
ho  had  made ;  but  as  that  motion  related  to  the  beian.  The  yeoman  was  not  inclined  to  murmur 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  was  made  not  at  dignities  to  which  his  own  chil^en  might  rise, 
long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  of  the  The  grandee  was  not  inclined  to  insult  a  class 
roses,  perhaps  the  severity  exercised  toward  into  which  his  own  children  must  descend.^^ 
him  was  owing  to  the  jealousy  which  the  Lan-  Had  the  plan  to  confine  county  representation 
castrians  felt  toward  the  Yorkists.    Members  to  persons  of  gentle  birth  been  succesalul,  this 
were  then  first  privileged  from  arrest.    Laws  liberal  state  of  things  must  have  come  to  an 
were  passed  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  crown  end,  and  the  English  aristocracT  have  degener- 
in  elections,  and  to  determine  the  qualifications  ated  into  a  mere  oligarchy,  to  have  been  in  its 
of  voters  and  representatives.    At  this  time  turn  subdued  by  some  powerful  king.    It  ^as 
the  desire  to  enter  parliament  was  commonly  owing  to  the  general  lioerality  of  the  English 
felt,  whereas  in  the  preceding  century  it  had  system  of  400  years  ago  that  the  pUm  failed,  the 
been  found  necessary  to  enforce  the  election  of  law  falling  into  desuetude,  and  the  course  of 
representatives,  whUo  electors  complained  of  England^s  development  being  left  without  a 
the  burden  of  pa3ring  members.    The  wars  be-  check.    It  wouldl^  however,  be  wrong  to  infer 
tween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  raised  from  the  real  power  and  great  consideration 
the  consequence  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  of  parliament,  that  the  king  was  not  a  sever- 
each  party  had  to  appeal  to  that  body,  and  em-  eign  of  the  first  rank.    He  was  very  powerful, 
ployed  the  power  of  parliament  against  its  ene*  and  did  many  things  which  we,  wiUi  our  mod- 
mies.    In  23  Henry  Vl.  it  was  sought  to  pro-  em  ideas  of  law  and  regularity,  find  it  very 
vide  that  knights  of  the  shire  should  be  of  gentle  difilcult  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  the  chief 
birth,  but  the  law  could  not  be  enforced.    Had  of  a  constitutionally  covemed  country.    Much 
this  passed  into  practice,  and  become  a  portion  depended  on  person^  character,  but  even  the 
of  the  constitution,  the  course  of  English  his-  weakest  of  kings  possessed  great  prerogatives, 
tory  must  have  been  entirely  changed.    It  is  and  found  not  much  difficulty  in   occasion- 
owing  to  that  liberal  character  of  her  aristocracy  ally  evading  or  violating  the  law,  without  cavii>- 
that  England  is  both  aristooratical  and  liberal  ing  public  commotion.     With  3  or  4  excop- 
in  her  government    There  was  in  England,  in  tious,  all  the  English  sovereigna  that  reigned 
the  15th  century,  "a  strong  hereditary  aris-  between  the  days  of  Hastings  and  Boswoflh 
tocracy ;  but,^'  says  Macaulay,  **  it  was  of  all  were  men  of  distinguished  talents  and  mach 
hereditary  aristocracies  the  least  insolent  and  eneiigy ;  facts  that  explain  why  it  was  that  the 
exclusive.    It  had  none  of  the  invidious  char-  liberal  principle  made  no  greater  progress,  anil 
acter  of  a  caste.    It  was  constantly  receiving  also  diow  how  earnest  the  Englisn  most  bare 
members  from  the  peo))le,  and  constantly  send-  been  in  laboring  for  f^ee  institationa,  which 
ing  down  members  to  mingle  with  the  People,  could  have  been  gained  by  no  ordinarr  meaiiS 
Any  gentleman  might  become  a  peer.     The  from  monarchs  of  such  abilities^  and  who  were 
younger  son  of  a  peer  was  but  a  gentleman,  naturally  averse  to  every  thing  that  tmded  to 
Grandsons  of  peers  yielded  precedence  to  newly  lessen  their  authority.  The  belief,  onoe  so  corn* 
made  knights.    The  dignity  of  knighthood  was  mon,  that  the  Tudors  established  a  despotism  in 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  who  could  by  England,  and  that  for  8  generations  and  more  tho 
diligence  and  thrift  realize  a  good  estate,  or  who  polity  of  the  country  became  less  liberal  than  it 
could  attract  notice  by  his  valor  in  a  battle  had  been  under  the  Plantageneta,  cannot  now  l>e 
or  a  siege.    It  was  regarded  as  no  disparage-  Justly  entertained.    Tliere  were  great  chansro^ 
ment  for  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  nay,  of  a  royal  made  in  various  respects,  bat  that  the  govern- 
dnke,  to  espouse  a  distinguished  commoner,  ment  was  as  arbitrary  as  has  often  been  atate^l 
Tims  Sir  John  [Sir  Robert]  Howard  married  the  is  not  the  fact.    It  had  that  appearance  becau^ 
daughter  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  those  intrusted  with  it  were  careful  not  often  to 
Sir  Richard  Pole  married  the  countess  of  Salis-  go  farther  in  their  eiaotions  than  pnblio  opiniv^n 
bury,  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  would  warrant  their  going.     *'  In  the  house  of 
Good  blood  was  indeed  held  in  high  respecti  commons,  then  as  much  as  now,'*  aajs  Fronde, 
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"there  was  in  theory  nnrestricted  liberty  of  were  not  noble  nntil  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,, 
dificaffiion,  and  free  right  for  any  member  to  Or  later.    The  Dudleys  then  rose  to  note.    Bat 
originate  whatever  motion  he  pleased.    But  so  whether  new  or  oU,  the  aristocracy  were  the 
iong  as  confidence  existed  between  the  crown  true  serviles  of  the  Tudor  times,  not  the  people. 
and  the  x>eople,  these  rights  were  in  great  meaa*  One  of  the  proofs  that  the  parliament  was  not 
ure  surrendered.    The  ministers  prepared  the  a  feeble,  inconsequential  body  even  nnder  Henry 
btuiness  which  was  to  be  transacted ;  and  the  YUI.,  the  most  arbitrary  of  all  the  Tudors,  is 
temper  of  the  bouses  was  usually  so  well  nnder-  to  be  found  in  the  use  which  he  made  of  that 
stood  that,  except  when  ther^  was  a  demand  for  body  on  many  occasions.    That  monarch,  as 
money,  it  was  rare  that  a  measure  was  proposed  Bolingbroke  says,  '*  by  applying  to  his  parlia- 
the  acceptance  of  which  was  doubtful,  or  the  ments  for  the  extraordinary  powers  which  he 
Dstore  of  which  would  provoke  debate.    So  exercised,  and  by  taking  these  powers  for  such 
little  iealousy,  indeed,  was  in  quiet  times  enter-  terms  and  under  such  restrictions  as  the  par- 
tained  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  so  little  liament  imposed,  owned  indeed  sufficiently  that 
was  a  residence  in  London  to  the  taste  of  the  they  did  not  belong  of  right  to  the  crown.    He 
borgesses  and  the  country  gentlemen,  that  not  owned  likewise  in  effect  more  than  any  prince 
only  were  their  expenses  defrayed  by  a  consid-  who  went  before  him,  now  absolutely  the  dis- 
enable salary,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  positionof  the  crown  of  £ngland  belongs  to  the 
forbid  them  absenting  themselves  from  their  people  of  England,  by  procuring  so  many  dif- 
daties  by  a  positive  enactment   Henry  YIIL,  ferent  and  opposite  settlements  of  it  to  be  made 
writing  to  the  pope  in  1529,  said:  ^'The  discus-  in  parliament.''    It  has  been  observed  that  the 
siouB  in  the  English  parliament  are  free  and  un-  increased  weight  of  the  commons  in  the  Tudor 
restricted;  the  crown  has  no  power  to  limit  their  reigns  is  proved  by  the  desire,  of  the  govern- 
debates,  or  to  control  the  votes  of  the  members,  ment  to  obtain  victories  at  elections.    New 
They  determine  every  thing  for  themselves,  as  boroughs  were  then  created  for  the  express 
tbe  interests  of  the  commonwealth  require.''  purpose  of  adding  to  the  government's  influence 
Henry  had  a  motive  to  make  the  pope  believe  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  to  this  action  is 
in  the  power  of  parliament,  but  he  was  too  sen-  attributed  the  irregularities  that  have  existed  in 
sible  a  man  not  to  be  aware  that  the  papal  court  the  popular  representation  of  England.  Govern- 
had  excellent  intelligence,  and  that  it  would  ment  interfered  in  elections,  and  bribed  members 
be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  attempt  to  impose  of  the  house.  Henry's  daughter,  Mary,  dissolved 
upon  it.   Throughout  the  entire  existence  of  two  parliaments,  because  they  would  not  do  what 
the  Tudor  dynasty  there  were  instances  of  the  ^e  desired ;  and  the  third  was  not  always  com- 
sovereigns  retreating  from  positions  they  had  pliant.    The  abbey  lands  could  not  be  restored 
assumed  when  they  found  they  had  done  what  to  the  church,  nor  the  English  crown  settled  on 
was  unpopular ;  and  they  retreated  so  well  as  Philip  II.,  because  of  the  hostility  of  parliament 
always  to  save  their  dignity,  and  to  prevent  to  both  schemes.    These  facts,  and  others  that 
their  prerogatives  firom  being  called  in  question,  might  be  quoted,  show  that  the  government  of 
The  resistance  which  the  Tudors  experienced  the  Tudors  was  not  altogether  of  that  despotic 
when  they  endeavored  to  tax  their  subjects  too  character  that  it  has  often  been  represented, 
highly  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  power  of  They  were  more  arbitrary  sovereigns  than  the 
the  people  was  as  great  as  ever  it  had  been,  and  Plantagenets,  and  they  carried  much  further 
that  the  new  dynasty,  whatever  else  it  succeeded  than  their  predecessors  the  usurped  jurisdiction 
in  changing,  did  not  effect  any  change  in  the  of  the  court  of  star  chamber.    That  famous  tri- 
EogMi  character.    They  certainly  bore  hard  bunal  interfered  with  the  common  course  of  jus- 
KposL  the  aristocracy,  but  this  rather  helped  tice  so  far  as  well  nigh  to  hold  all  authority,  and 
them  with  the  people.    The  peerage  was  not  nearly  destroyed  the  value  of  trial  by  jury  by  its 
then  extensive.    Frequent  mention  has  been  arbitrary  treatment  of  honest  jurors.    The  re- 
made of  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  YIL  formation  had  great  political  effects,  the  chief 
having  contained  but  29  temporal  peers,  whil^  of  which  was  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
in  the  parliament  of  1451  there  had  been  53  crown.    Henry  YUI.  was  pope  or  England  for 
Rich  peers ;  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  a  time  as  well  as  king,     "ms  ecclesiastical  su- 
Hiat  tiie  aristocracy  had  been  nearly  annihilated  premacy  was  exactly  what  the  words  mean ;  but 
In  the  wars  of  the  roses.    Unquestionably  it  this  was  owing  to  circumstances  and  to  his 
had  suffered  immensely  in  those  wars,  which  personal  character,  and  his  system  died  with 
wsre  contests  between  aristocratical  factions,  him.    When  the  Anglican  church  was  finally 
bat  there  was  abundant  material  from  which  established  under  Elizabeth,  the  saceidotal  char- 
to  have  filled  the  house  of  peers,  had  the  king  acter  of  the  sovereign  was  disclaimed ;  but  she 
l«ea  desirous  of  filling  it.    The  Tudors  greatly  bad  a  vast  power  over  the  church  in  her  hands, 
dksnged  the  character  of  the  aristocracy,  not  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  be- 
Ptly  by  striking  down  many  of  the  noblest  of  lug  complete.     *'  The  act  of  supremacy,"  says 
'tA  members,  as  the  Roman  emperors  had  served  Hallam,  '^  empowered  the  queen  to  execute  it 
%b  relics  of  the  republican  aristocracy,  but  also  by  commissioners  appointed  tmder  the  great 
Vf  elevating  men  from  among  the  gentry  and  seal,  in  such  manner  and  for  such  time  as  she 
kvyen.    The  names  of  Russell  and  Seymour  should  direct ;  whose  power  should  extend  to 
«»oow  among  the  noblest  in  England,  but  they  visit,  correct^  and  amend  all  heresies^  schisms, 
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abuses,  and  offences  whatever,  whicli  DbII  under  of  a  ooDsdtntionallj  roled  kingdom.   The  oon* 
the  cognizance  and  are  subject  to  the  correction  test  that  then  commenced,  the  opening  loene  of 
of  spiritual  au&ority."    After  sevend  tempora-  the  English  revolution,  was  the  work  of  the 
ry  commissions  had  sat  under  this  act,  the  high  gOTemment,  and  the  revolutionary  party  con- 
commission  court  came  into  existence  in  1588.  usted  of  that  government  and  its  adberenis. 
A  more  arbitrary  tribunal  never  existed,  and  it  The  **•  country  party,"  as  the  opposition  came 
is  easy  to  see  that  men  should  suppose  it  could  to  be  called,  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
be  favored  .only  by  a  despotic   government  the  word,  a  conservative  party ;  and  if,  in  the 
Burleigh  opposed  the  procedure  under  it,  but,  course  of  the  long  struggle  of  86  years,  it  had 
influential  as  he  was,  his  opposition  availed  occasional  resort  to  acts  of  an  apparently  rev- 
nothing.    The  house  of  commons  was  hostUe  olutionary  character,  it  was  only  because  tbey 
to  the  high  ecclesiastical  party,  and  the  tone  were  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  one  object 
which  its  opposition  took  was  not  that  of  a  it  had  in  view,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
servile  body.    Tet  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  liberties  of  England.    In  England,  as  afterward 
the  worst  of  the  bishops  that  we  have  the  in  America,  the  security  of  liberty  was  found 
clearest  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  Eogltsh  compatible  only  with   the  removal  of  that 
government  in  the  16th  century,  to  the  point  government  which  had  assumed  the  deatmc- 
Siat  it  was  not  arbitrary.      ^^  The  regiment  of  tive  part,  and  which  would  have  overthrown 
England,"  says  Aylmer,  afterward  bishop  of  the  last  of  those  constitutions  of  which  there 
London,  "  is  not  a  mere  monarchy,  as  some  for  had  formerly  been  so  many  in  Europe,  the 
lack  of  consideration  think,  nor  a  mere  oligarcliy,  English  constitution  being  only  one  of  a  lai^ 
nor  democracy,  but  a  rule  mixed  of  all  Uiese,  family  of  similar  polities,  and  the  last  survivor 
wherein  each  one  of  these  have  or  should  have  of  them.    The  divine  right  theory,  which  was 
like  authority.    The  image  whereof,  and  not  so  zealously  preached  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
the  image  but  the  thing  indeed,  is  to  be  seen  in  was  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  snbjuga- 
tlie  parliament  house,  wherein  yon  shall  find  tion  of  the  people,  and  for  the  concentration  of 
these  three  estates :  the  king  or  queen  which  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority, 
representeth  the  monarchy,  the  noblemen  which  Charles  L  was  bent  upon  not  being  a  Venetian 
be  the  aristocracy,  and  the  burgesses  or  knights  do^  and  some  really  able  modern  writers  have 
the  democracy.   If  the  parliament  use  their  priv-  written  as  if  they  believed  there  was  a  dose  re- 
ileges,  the  king  can  ordain  nothing  without  semblance  between  a  kins  of  Englaiid,  who  had 
them ;  if  he  do,  it  is  his  fault  in  usurping  it,  only  to  rule  according  to  law  and  his  oath,  aod 
and  their  fault  in  permitting  it.    Wherorore,  the  shadowy  phantom,  that  did  not  even  play 
in  my  judgment,  tnose  that  in  Eing  Henry  at  ruling,  on  the  Adriatic.    A  very  great  meas- 
Yni.'s  days  would  not  grant  him  that  his  pro-  nre  of  power  has  always  been  wielded  even  by 
clamation  should  have  the  forco  of  a  statute,  the  most  constitutionally  inclined  English  mon- 
were  good  fathers  of  Uie  country,  and  wor-  archs,  and  popular  feeling  has  often  been  with 
thy  commendation  in  defending  their  liber-  such  Mugs  against  the  aristocracy,  but  always 
ty."    This  was  written  in  1659,  the  Ist  year  of  on  tiie  condition  that  the  king  ruled  accor^ng 
Elizabeth  and  the  74th  of  the  Tudor  rule ;  to  law,  a  fact  that  it  was  impossible  for  Charles 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  it  could  have  been  L  to  comprehend.    The  contest  was  for  power 
written  had  England  been  despotically  governed  oyer  the  purse ;  which  secured.  x>ower  over  the 
by  theTudors.    To  the  same  purport  are  the  sword  followed  as  of  course.    Tne  8d  parliament 
observations  of  a  far  greater  writer  of  the  Eliz-  of  Oharles  I.  passed  the  Petition  of  Bight,  an 
abethan  time,  made  in  its  last  days.    **  I  can-  instrument  superior  to  Magna  Charta  itself  and 
not  choose,"  says  Hooker,  ^*  but  commend  highly  to  whi(^  the  king  gave  his  consent.     In  it  are 
their  wisdom,  by  whom  the  foundation  of  the  pointed  out  the  breaches  that  had  been  made  in 
commonwealth  hath  been  Uud ;  wherein,  though  the  law,  the  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen 
no  manner  of  person  or  cause  be  unsubject  unto  are  declared,  and  the  king  is  prayed  to  rule  le- 
the  king's  power,  yet  so  is  the  power  of  l^e  ii^y.    Even  if  there  liad  been  a  despotism  in 
king  over  all  and  in  all  limited,  that  unto  all  England  previous  to  1629,  it  onght  then  to  have 
his  proceedings  the  law  itself  is  a  rule."    Hal-  come  to  an  end,  after  king  and  parliament  had 
lam  sums  up  the  whole  subject  by  saying  that  solemnly  agreed  upon  the  terms  on  Trhich  the 
the  English  constitution  under  theTudors  "was  government  should  thereafter  be  carried  on. 
a  monarchy  greatly  limited  by  law,  but  retain-  x  et  the  king  yiolated  the  Petition  of  Right  in 
ing  much  power  that  was  ill  calculated  to  pro-  the  most  flagrant  manner,  and  did  not  call  a 
mote  the  public  good,  and  swenring  continually  parliament  for  11  years,  which  irraa  nnprecc- 
into  an  irregular  course,  which  there  was  no  dented.    During  that  time,  England  was  as  ar- 
restraint  adequate  to  correct    It  may  be  added,  bitruily  governed  as  France  by  RIchelien,  with- 
that  the  practical  exercise  of  authority  seems  to  out  having  any  glory,  like  that  which  Richeliec*5 
have  been  less  fVequently  violent  and  oppres-  foreign  policywas  gaining  for  IVance,  to  g\id 
sive,  and  its  legal  limitations  better  understood,  her  chains.    The  machinery  of  despotism  ws^ 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  than  for  some  prcced-  found  to  be  perfect  within  oertidn  Ii^litl^  and 
ing  ages."    Hence,  when  the  house  of^  Stuart  those  by  no  means  narrow  ones.     The  jurisdic- 
succeeded  to  that  of  Tudor,  it  did  not  become  tion  of  the  court  of  star  chamber  was  very 
the  head  of  a  despotically  governed  state,  but  great,  and  the  proceedings  in  that  oonrt  wet? 
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more  nameroTis  and  yiolent  than  they  had  been  tntional  government.    Bat  there  were  religf  ona 
under  the  Todors;  and  **  the  object  of  drawing  grievances  in  abundance,  though  so  '*  thorough^ 
so  lar^  a  number  of  criminal  cases  into  the  had  been  the  repression  exerted  by  Land,  that 
sUrcbjunber  seems  to  have  been  twofold:  1,  he  conld  report  to  his  master  a  most  happy  ab- 
toinare  men's  minds  to  an  authority  more  im*  senoe  of  nonconformity  in  1689,  "on  the  very 
mediately  connected  with  the  crown  than  the  eve  of  a  revolution,  in  which  primate  and  church, 
ordinary  courts  of  law,  and  less  tied  down  to  and  monarch  and  monarchy,  were  to  perish  to- 
any  mles  of  pleading  or  evidence ;  2,  to  eke  gether.''   The  religions  element  had  much  to  do 
out  a  scanty  revenue  by  penalties  and  forfeit-  with  bringing  about  the  contest  that  commenced 
ures.    Absolutely  regardless  of  the  provision  of  in  1640.    Ther  4th  parliament  of  Charles  I.  met 
the  great  charter,  that  no  man  shall  be  amerced  in  April,  and  was  soon  dissolved ;  and  6  months 
even  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means,  the  coxm-  later  met  the  most  memorable  parliament  that 
cillors  of  the  star  chamber  inflicted  such  fines  ever  assembled.     That  parliament  fought  the 
as  DO  court  of  justice,  even  in  the  present  re-  battle  of  the  constitution,  and  fought  it  success- 
dac€d  vi^ue  of  money,  would  think  of  impos-  fhlly.    The  entire  machinery  of  aespotism  was 
in^.^'  The  cruel,  atrocious  punishments  ii^icted  brokendown,  most  of  it  never  to  be  rebuilt.  The 
by  the  star  chamber  are  as  well  known  as  the  star  chamber,  the  council  of  the  north,  and  the 
sentences  paased  at  the  bloody  assizes.    The  high  commission  court  disappeared  from  £ng- 
coancil  of  the  north,  which  had  been  created  land,  the  first  two  forever,  and  the  last  to  be  only 
by  Henry  VIII.,  but  which  for  96  years  had  temponnrily  revived  by  James  II.    This  would 
comparatively  limited  powers  and  jurisdiction,  have  ended  the  quarrel  could  the  king  have  been 
iras  converted  into  a  star  chamber  for  all  that  trusted.    But  to  trust  him  was  quite  out  of  the 
part  of  England  which  lies  between  Humber  and  Question,  and  parliament,  to  preserve  the  free- 
Tweed.   Wentworth,  the  president  of  this  ooun-  aom  of  the  country,  had  to  resort  to  measures 
cil,  contrived  to  make  it  oven  worse  than  it  would  which  were  unconstitutional,  according  to  the 
have  been  under  the  presidency  of  any  other  letter  of  the  constitution,  but  perfectly  in  keep- 
num.    Proclamations  were  frequently  resorted  ing  with  its  spirit.    The  king  was  forced  to 
ti\  and  were  made  to  have  the  force  of  law.  agree  that  parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 
TLey  intermeddled  with  almost  every  depart-  without  its  own  consent,  which  was  an  invasion 
ment  of  life,  to  the  great  grievance  of  the  sub-  of  his  prerogative ;  and  later  it  was  resolved 
ject    Tet  nothing  can  M  clearer  tiian  tiieir  that  no  minister  should  be  appointed  or  peer 
unconstitutionality;   and  until  the  Stuart  age  created  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and 
tliey  were  but  little  known.    James  I.  made  that  the  king  should  be  made  to  resign  the  sn- 
them  common,  and  his  evil  example  was  out-  preme  mUitary  authority,  which  he  justly  held 
done  by  hia  successor.    The  case  of  ^p  money  to  be  the  very  fiower  of  the  crown,  and  which 
has  attracted  extraordinary  attention,  whidi  is  was  unquestionably  one  of  its  most  ancient  at- 
in  part  due  to  the  character  of  Hampden ;  but  tributes.    This  conduct,  indefensible  on  mere 
it  was  one  then  calculated  to  excite  aU  men^s  technicfJ  grounds,  was  proper  in  reference  to 
attention  in  itself,  for  it  showed  ^at  no  depend-  the  object  had  in  view,  which  was  to  put  an 
ence  could  be  placed  on  the  common  law  courts,  end  to  illegal  government  by  the  king,  who  had 
aad  that  those  tribunals  were  nearly  as  bad  as  repeatedly  proved  himself  incapable  of  keeping 
the  irregular  tribunals  which  Oharles,  and  Went-  his  word.    War  soon  broke  out,  and  the  king 
worth,  and  Land  employed  to  plunder  the  prop-  was  supported  by  a  large  nimiber  of  constitu* 
erty,  to  restrict  the  Uberty,  and  to  mutilate  the  tionalist^  men  who  were  prepared  to  maintain 
persons  of  Englishmen.    '^  Ship  money,"  says  the  government  as  it  wasjaiter  the  early  reforma 
nallam,  ^*  was  held  lawful  by  ilnch  and  several  of  the  Ions  parliament  had  been  accomplished, 
other  judges,  not  on  &e  authority  of  precedents,  but  who  dreaded  innovation.    Had  they  been 
which  must  in  their  nature  have  some  bounds,  successful,  the  constitution  would  assuredly  have 
Let  on  principles  subversive  of  any  property  or  been  destroyed,  though  nothing  was  further 
privilego  in   the   subject.    These   paramount  from  their  intention;  while  the  innovalang  par- 
rights  of  monarchy,  to  which  they  appealed  to-  ty  were  pursuing  the  only  course  that  could  lead 
day  in  Justification  of  ship  money,  might  to-  to  its  preservation.    The  war  ledtothesuspen- 
raorrowservotosupersedeotherlawSfanamain-  sion  of  the  constitution,  and  the  protectorate 
tain  new  exertions  of  despotic  power.    It  was  of  Cromwell  was  mainly  a  government  by  the 
manifest  by  the  whole  strain  of  the  court  law-  sword,  in  spite  of  the  &ct  that  the  protector 
jers,  that  no  limitations  on  the  king's  authority  sincerely  wished  to  rule  as  a  constitutional  mon- 
«>Qld  exist  but  by  the  kind's  sufferance.    This  arch.    In  1660  the  house  of  Stuart  was  restored, 
tlarming  tenet,  long  bruited  among  the  church-  but  unfortunately  without  any  thing  having  been 
tin  nod  courtiers,  now  resounded  in  the  halls  done  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  legal  rule.  The 
^  jtistice."    A  reconciliation  was  sought  with  old  polity  came  once  more  into  full  force.    The 
Booie,  and  Oatholio  troops  were  to  be  employed  government  was  what  it  had  been,  nominally, 
to  control  the  Scotch  and  English.    Even  had  before  Charles  Land  parliament  appealed  to 
'^re  been  no  religions  grievances  to  complain  the  sword,  so  that  the  star  chamber  and  high 
^  the  political  grievances  were  so  vast  and  so  commisaon  courts,  and  other  institutions  of 
Vioaa,  that  they  would  have  justified  a  resort  tyranny,  no  longer  had  place  in  England.    Ten- 
V>  Bjma  on  the  part  of  all  who  cared  for  const!-  ores  by  knight  service  were  abolished,  and  most 
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of  ihe  soil  of  England  was  held  under  that  restraint.    The  events  of  1688-^9  remoTcd  Mm 
tenure.    The  parliament  of  1661,  which  lasted  from  the  throne,  aet  aside  the  direct  line,  and 
down  to  1679,  was  fanatically  attached  to  roy-  placed  the  constitution  on  a  firm  basis,  on^rhich 
alist  principles,  and  to  its  fanaticism  must  the  it  has  rested  without  serious  disturbance  for  170 
bad  government  of  Charles  II.  in  no  small  de-  years.    The  government  of  parliament  was  tbeu 
gree  be  attributed.    His  reign  is  one  of  the  fairly  acknowledged,  and  has  never  since  been 
worst  in  English  history,  but  his  first  parliament  called  in  question.   Even  when  George  III.,  who 
was  as  bad  as  the  king.  Yet  in  that  reign  much  in  personal  character  had  much  resemblanco  to         t 
was  done  that  had  permanent  efifect  on  the  con-  the  Stuarts,  and  who  would  have  been  a  king        \ 
Btitution.  The  dispensing  power  was  condenmed  after  their  pattern  if  he  could,  resolved  to  mle        > 
by  parliament,  and  its  illegality  admitted  by  the  as  well  as  to  reign,  he  sought  to  realise  his  de-        i 
king  himself.    The  test  act  was  passed.    The  sign  through  tiie  aid  of  parBament  Fracticallj,        ' 
7iahea9  corpus  act,  which  supplied  a  proper  sys-  t<x»,  parliamentary  rule  means  the  rule  of  the 
tern  of  procedure  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  &e  house  of  commons.   The  house  of  peers  occupies       i 
subject,  was  adopted,  and  received  the  support  a  high  place  in  the  state.    Within  certam  limits       ? 
of  all  Englishmen  who  were  not  anxious  to  see  its  power  is  by  no  means  smalL  On  general  sob- 
despotism  established.    Parliament  made  war  Jects  it  is  at  liberty  to  dissent  from  the  commons 
or  peace  at  its  pleasure.    It  was  now  obvious  but  when  the  people  are  really  determined  npon 
that  not  only  had  parliament  become  the  chief  carrying  a  political  measure,  the  peers  have  to 
power  in  the  state,  but  that  the  house  of  com-  give  way,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  opinions       \ 
mons  was  virtually  pariiament.    To  counteract  as  to  its  justice  or  expediency.    A  remarkable      | 
thiSjthe  king  adopted  a  plan  recommended  bv  instance  of  this  workmg  of  tlie  English  system 
Sir  William  l^mple.    He  created  a  new  council,  was  seen  in  1882,  when  the  reform  bm  was  forced 
or  extended  the  privy  council  to  80  members,  throughtheupperhouse,  though  it  was  notorious 
15  of  whom  were  to  be  the  chief  ministers,  that  a  large  minority  of  its  members  were  op-      ■ 
while  the  others  were  to  be  nobles  or  gentie-  posed  to  the  bilL    In  the  reign  of  William  and 
men,  without  office,  but  of  wealth  and  consid-  Mary,  and  ofWiHiam  III.,  many  things  were  done 
eration.  It  was  expected  that  this  council  would  to  settle  the  principles  of  the  oonstitution.    The 
satisfy  all  parties,  but  it  satisfied  nobody,  and  declaration  of  rights  adopted  by  the  convention 
failed  from  the  commencement  of  its  existence,  parliament  was  confirmed  by  the  regular' parlia- 
^e  old  form  was  soon  restored.    Atoryreac-  ment,  soon  after;  and  the  act  of  settlement, 
tion  made  the  calling  of  parliament  t(M;6ther  passed  in  1700,  contains  8  additional  articles,     . 
unnecessary  in  the  lost  years  of  Charles  II.   His  further  limiting  tiie  power  of  the  crown,  and 
successor,  James  n.,  not  content  with  an  amount  protecting  popular  freedom.     The  mofltimnor- 
of  power  such  as  no  other  sovereign  of  his  line  tant  of  tiiese  articles  is  the  7th,  by  which  judges 
haa  possessed,  entered  upon  a  course  of  action  were  to  hold  their  seats  daring  good  behavior, 
that  plainly  ediowed  he  nad  in  view  the  total  and  their  salaries  were  to  be  ascertained  and 
overthrow  ofthe  constitution  both  in  church  and  established.    The  first  mutiny  biU  was  passed 
state;  and  as  his  stanchest  supporters  had  been  in  1689,  and  has  been  renewed  annnaUy  ever     , 
churchmen,  all  parties  in  England  were  soon  since;  giving  to  parliament  control  ofthe  sword, 
arrayed  against  him,  except  a  few  Catholics  A  triennial  bill  was  passed  in  1694,  bat  septen- 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  dissenters.    He  had  nial  parliaments  were  established  in  1717.    As    ^ 
called  a  parliament  unmediately  after  his  acces-  the  law  originally  stood,  the  king  could  keep    | 
sion,  and  though  it  was  the  most  servile  body  the  parliament  chosen  immediately  after  \if    \ 
that  had  met  for  80  years,  and  the  kins  had  said  accession  to  the  throne  daring  tiie  whole  of  his    .' 
there  were  only  40  members  of  the  house  of  reign.    The  triennial  act  repealed  thia  preroga-    ^ 
conmions  whom  he  would  not  have  named  him-  tive,  and  tiie  septennial  act  confirmed  that  re-    * 
ael^  he  soon  quarrelled  with  it.    The  ends  peal,  while  it  extended  the  time  for  which  par-   | 
which  he  had  most  at  heart  were,  the  repeal  of  liameuts  might  endure.    No  parliament,  how-   I 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  the  establishment  of  a  ever,  rince  that  time,  has  existed  for  7  years; 
standing  army,  and  the  repeal  of  all  laws  that  and  though  the  motives  ofthe  men  who  carried   : 
were  directed  against  the  Catholics.    It  so  hap-  through  tiie  septennial  act  "were  unqaestionablj 
pened  that  these  three  things  were  precisely  of  a  party  character,  neither  they,  as  ministers 
those  which  his  own  friends,  the  tones,  were  nor  parliament,  were  guUty  of  nanrpation,  the 
least  inclined  to  grant.    They  were  as  much  right  of  parliament  to  pass  such  an  act  testing 
attached  to  the  habeas  corpus  act  as  were  the  on  the  same  ground  as  its  right  to  adopt  any 
whigs ;  they  associated  the  idea  of  a  standing  law.     The  laws  relating  to  treason,  to  libel, 
army  with  the  militanr  rule  of  Cromwell ;  and  and  to  toleration,  passed  in  the  years  immcdi- 
they  saw  ruin  to  the  church  of  En^and  in  relief  ately  following  the  revolution,  and  which  be- 
to  the  Catholics,  and  the  one  thing  which  they  came  part  of  the  constitution,  were  generally 
loved  better  than  either  monarch  or  monarchy  of  a  liberal  character.    After  the  aoceaaon  of 
was  that  church.    For  8  years  James  carried  the  house  of  Hanover,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
on  a  warfare  against  the  constitution,  reviving  a  portion  ofthe  whigs  to  close  the  house  of  peer§. 
the  high  commission  court  by  his  own  act,  and  George  I.  gave  his  consent  to  the  introdoctiou  of 
in  de&nce  of  acts  of  parliament,  and  in  vprious  a  bill  by  which,  after  a  few  more  creations,  n«.' 
'Other  ways  showing  his  utter  contempt  of  all  additions  were  to  be  made  to  the  peerage^    For 
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the  16  electiTO  peers  of  Scotland,  25  hereditary  neutralizes  that  prerogative.     The  money  to 
peers  were  to  be  aabstitnted.  Had  this  measare  pay  the  salaries  of  the  officers  he  i^points  most 
been  sncoeesfiil,  the  worst  oonseqaences  must  be  voted  by  parliament    He  cannot  alter  the 
have  flowed  from  it.    It  did  snooeed  in  the  standard  of  the  money  which  it  is  his  privilege 
boose  of  peers,  bnt  the  honse  of  commons,  to  coin.    The  appointments  he  makes  are  vir- 
ander  the  lead  of  Walpole,  threw  it  out    The  tually  made  by  parliament,  the  ministers  being 
government  was  strictly  parliamentary  down  only  a  committee  of  members  of  that  body,  se- 
to  ^  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  HL  lected  from  it  by  its  consent,  and  responsible 
That  monarch  attempted  to  role  parliament,  to  it    He  is  held  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
and  did  not  desist  until  he  found  that  his  best  wrong,  and  the  ministers  are  responsible  for  all 
chance  to  accomplish  his  purpose  would  be  that  is  done  in  his  name,  which,  whatever  its 
throogh  a  union  with  that  body.    The  demand  Justice  in  former  times,  is  proper  now,  the  king 
for  parliamentary  reform  commenced  in  the  being  capable  of  doin^  notning,  while  his  '*  ad- 
time  of  the  American   revolution,   and  was  visers'^  do  every  thing.     He  is  head  of  the 
eaoaed  by  the  conviction  that  began  to  prevail  church,  but  he  cannot  alter  the  state  religion, 
among  men  of  all  classes  that  the  existing  abnses  and  should  he  become  a  Catholic  he  would  for- 
were  owing  to  the  vices  of  the  electoral  system,  feit  his  crown.    The  ^rWj  council  is  appointed 
Had  France  remained  quiet,  the  reform  that  was  by  the  king,  and  is  bound  to  advise  him  to  the 
aeoomplished  in  1882  would  probably  have  been  best  judgment  of  the  members.    With  the  ad- 
acoompliahed  a  generation  earlier.^  The  French  vice  of  tiiis  body  the  king  can  publish  proclar 
revolntion  had  the  effect  of  delaying  changes  mations,  provided  they  are  of  a  legal  character, 
in  En^and  that  were  much  demanded,  as  nu-  The  council  can  inquire  into  all  offences  against 
merousmembersof  the  house  of  commons  were  government,  and  commit  offenders  for  trial, 
retnmed  by  peers,  or  by  rich  individual  com-  The  judicial  committee  of  the  council  is  a  court 
moners.    The  reform  bill  of  1882,  though  it  of  appeal  in  cases  of  lunacy  and  idiocy,  and  in 
changed  the  construction  of  the  house  of  com*  admiralty  and  plantation  causes,  in  questions 
mons  in  some  respects,  did  not  lessen  the  power  between  colonies,  and  all  questions  of  a  kindred 
of  that  body,  which  is  more  influential  now  character.    It  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
than  it  ever  was  before.    The  exclimiation  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  except  Great  Brit- 
Mr.  Roebuck  in  1858 — ^' The  crown  I  it  is  the  ain  and  Ireland,  in  tne  last  resort    The  ex- 
boose  of  commons!  ^^— expresses  in  few  words  ecntive  government  is   in  the  hands  of  the 
the  precise  character  of  the  government  of  the  ministry,  which  consists  of  the  leading  men 
British  empire.    The  house  of  commons  con-  of  the  dominant  party.    This  has  not  always 
sbtB  of  654  members,  of  whom  496  are  returned  been  the  custom,  for  though  there  have  al- 
from  Endand  and  Wales,  106  from  Ireland,  and  ways  been  ministers,  a  ministry  was  not  form- 
53  from  Scotland.    The  house  of  peers  consists  ed  till  after  the  revolution,  of  which  event  it 
at  present   (1859)   of  about  450   members,  was  one  of  the  consequences.    The  cabinet 
Ireland  sends  28  representative  temporal  peers,  though  now  formed  from  the  ministry,  and 
chosen  for  life,  and  4  spiritual   peers,  who  often  confounded  with  it,  is  not  identical  with 
at  by  rotation  of  sessions ;  and  Scotland  16  it,  and  is  indeed  much  older  than  the  ministry, 
representative  peers,  chosen  for  each  parlia-  It  originated  in  the  custom,  which  was  inevi- 
ment  by  the  nobility  of  that  country.    The  table,  of  intrusting  power  to  some  few  of  the 
othen  are  English  temporal  peers,  with  the  king^s  ministers.    In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  this 
exception  of  the  2  arcnbishops  of  York  and  knot  of  ministers,  or  **  jnnto.*^  as  they  were 
Gaaterbury,  and  24  bishops,  who  constitute  the  called,  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings  in 
spiritual  peerage  of  En^^and.    The  house  of  the  cabinet  of  the  queen  consort,  Henrietta 
peers  ts  the  supreme  ju£oial  court  of  the  em-  Maria,  whence  the  name  came  to  have  its  pres- 
piie,  exerdsing  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  upon  ent  meaning.    The  word  cabal  had  the  same 
appeals,  and  in  criminal  cases  when  brought  meaning  for  a  time,  but  the  unpopularity  of  the 
l^fore  it  by  the  house  of  commons  by  the  pro-  cabal  ministry,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
cess  of  impeachment   Peers  can  vote  by  .proxy,  caused  it  to  become  so  odious  that  it  has  never 
but  the  privilege  is  not  available  when  their  since  been  employed  in  a  respectful  sense.  The 
house  is  in  committee.   Bills  affecting  the  peer-  cabinet,  or  rather  the  cabinet  council,  has  never 
ag^  most  originate  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  been  recognized  by  the  law,  it  has  no  legal  ex- 
<-innot  be  altered  by  the  house  of  commons,  istence  now,  the  names  of  the  persons  who  com- 
When  charged  with  treason  or  felony,  a  mem-  pose  it  are  never  officially  published,  and  no 
ber  of  the  upper  house  must  be  tried  there ;  for  record  of  its  doings  is  kept    The  difference 
leaser  offences^  by  the  common  courts.     The  between  the  cabinet  and  the  ministry  may, 
peer  gives  his  verdict  upon  his  honor,  and  an-  perhaps,  be  best  stated  by  mentioning  the  com- 
TwtT^  in  the  same  way  to  bills  in  diancery ;  position  of  the  existing  English  government 
Vit  when  a  witness  in  any  of  the  courts,  he  The  nlinistry  now  consists  of  25  persons,  but 
Sckies  the  usual  oath.    The  sovereign,  in  the-  the  cabinet  has  only  18  members,  viz.:  the  first 
^^  is  almost  as  powerful  as  in  early  times,  but  lord  of  the  treasury,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
^  practioe  his  power  can  hardly  be  said  to  ex-  quer,  lord  chancellor,  president  of  the  council, 
v^    He  can  make  war  or  peace,  bnt  the  con-  lord  privy  seal,  secretaries  of  state  for  the  home 
inj\  of  the  pnrse  and  the  sword  by  partiament  department,  for  foreign  affairs,  for  the  colonies 
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for  war,  for  India,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  under  each.   These  three  metropoUtan  sees  verd 

president  of  tiie  board  of  trade,  and  presi-  York,  London,  and  another,  the  name  of  Tvhich 

dent  of  the  board  of  works.    The  secretary-  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  althoagh  it  is  gener- 

ship  of  India  is  of  reeent  creation,  dating  ally  admitted  that  it  was  a  Welsh  promce  with 

only    from    1858,     when    Victoria    became  its  seat  at  a  place  called  Caerleonnpon  the  U&ke, 

?[ueen  of  Hindostan,  and  the  rule  of  the  East  afterward  at  Menevia,  now  St.  DaTid's.    Attbo 
ndia    company    over   that    country  ceased,  council  of  Aries,  in  314,  the  archbishops  of 
Among  the  ministers  who  are  not  of  the  cabi-  these  three  sees  were  present  as  participaBt& 
net  are  the  commander  of  tlie  forces,  the  There  were  also  British  bishops  in  the  coimcil 
postmaster-general,    the   lord    lieutenant   of  of  Sardica,  in  847.    About  the  middle  of  the 
Ireland,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas-  6th  century  the  Saxons  arrived  in  England,  and 
ter,  the  lord  great  chamberlain,  the  lord  stew-  in  the  course  of  the  century  following  had  not 
aro,  and  others.    The  post  of  prime  minister,  only  gained  the  ascendency  there,  but  had  near 
or  premier,  has  generally  been  neld  by  the  first  the  close  of  the  century,  in  696,  to  a  very  great 
lord  of  the  treasury  since  the  accession  of  the  extent  exterminated  Christianity  also.  Augustin 
house  of  Hanover.    It  was  generally  held  by  came  as  a  missionary  from  Gregory,  bishop  of 
the  lord  treasurer  in  earlier  times,  but  there  Rome,  to  convert  the  Saxons  to  Christtanitj. 
has  been  no  such  officer  since  1714.    The  office  Efforts  were  also  soon  after  made  both  from 
has  ever  since  that  date  been  in  conmiission,  and  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  reconvert  England  to 
it  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole  who  first  attached  the  faith  which  had  been  lost.    The  Saxon  dom- 
the  place  of  prime  minister  to  that  of  first  lord  ination,  however,  had  not  extended  throughout 
commissioner  of  the  treasury.    Previously  to  the  west  of  England  in  any  such  way  as  altoge- 
that  time  a  secretary  of  state  had  higher  officifd  ther  to  abolish  the  Christian  worship.   The  facts 
rank  than  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  and  after  of  history  also  indicate  that  there  must  have  been 
Walpole^s  fiill,  Lord  Carteret  (Earl  Granville)  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  Christian  popuktiou  even 
was  the  principal  man  of  the  ministry  to  which  within  tlie  heptarchy  itself  still  remaining,  moro 
he  belonged,  and  was  a  secretary  of  state.    It  especially  among  the  females.    By  allthe^inflQ- 
has  sometimes  happened  that  force  of  character  encea  oombined  the  Saxons  were  soon  convert- 
has  enabled  a  secretary  of  state  to  be  premier  ed,  and  a  general  union  of  the  believers  effected. 
in  fact  if  not  in  name,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  With  a  view  of  establishing  uniformity  of  doc- 
elder  Pitt,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Canning ;  trine  and  discipline  in  the  British  church,  An- 
but  the  rule  is,  that  the  first  lord  of  the  treas-  gustin  held  several  ponferences  with  the  WcLb 
nry  is  premier.    The  two  offices  of  first  lord  and  bishops,  6  or  7  in  number,  but  with  little  sue- 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  have  sometimes  cess,  as  the  latter  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
been  held  by  the  same  person.    The  king  can  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  or  to  conform 
call  a  privy  councillor  to  the  cabinet,  though  to  the  Roman  custom  of  celebrating  Easter  on  the 
he  hold  no  office ;  and  eminent  men  have  sat  in  first  Sunday  of  the  paschal  full  moon.    The  Brit- 
that  body  merely  as  cabinet  councillors. — ^The  ish  Christians,  like  those  of  the  East,  kept  the 
principal  authorities  for  the  history  of  England  festival  on  the  3d  day  after  the  14th  of  the  Jew- 
ore  :  Vie  works  of  Turner,  Palgrave,  Eemble,  ish  month  Nisan,  whatever  day  of  the  week  that 
and  Lappenberg,  on  the  Saxon  times;  Hallam^s  might  be.    They  resembled  the  orientals  al^  in 
**  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,*^  and  *^  Con-  the  practice  of  baptismal  immersion.  It  is  cbim- 
stitutional   History  of  England;*'    Thierry's  ed  that  these  facts  show  that  the  bishop  of  Roipe, 
Conquite  de  VAngleterre  par  U»  Normanda  ;  up  to  the  year  696,  had  possessed  no  authority 
Miss  Strickland's  '*  Queens  of  England;"  the  over  the  church  in  England,  and  that  the  English 
works  of  Stephens,  Creasy,  and  Raikes  on  the  or  rather  the  British  church  was  under  no  disa- 
English  constitution ;  the  histories  of  England  bility,  censure,  or  disadvantage  in  consequence 
by  Hume,    Lingard,   Knight,    Macaulay,  and  of  its  independence  of  the  see  of  Rome.    How- 
Eroude,  the  tjro  last  being  devoted  to  special  ever,  the  influence  of  the  advocates  of  Rom^m 
portions  of  that  history.  supremacy  prevailed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fvw 
ENGLAND,  Chvbch  of,  a  Protestant  epis-  generations  secured  a  conformity  of  the  English 
oopal  organization  established  by  law  as  the  state  Christians  to  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  Rome. 
ehurch  of  England  and  Ireland.    It  is  held  by  The  establishment  of  monastic  houses,  eseiupt 
many  that  the  gospel  was  preached  in  Britain  from  local  ecclesiastical  jurisdictiou  and  subj^-^'t 
in  t^e  1st  centunr  by  St.  Paul  himself  during  the  only  and  directly  to  the  pope,  greatly  increo^^cd 
period  between  his  1st  and  2d  imprisonments  at  the  Roman  influence,  Una  the  Norman  conquest 
Kome.    It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  gospel  had  a  like  effect,  although  the  X)ope  found  it  nc- 
was  preached  there,  the  church  fully  established,  cessary  to  oppose  and  resist  the  conqueror,  as  tbc 
and  the  people  generally,  perhaps  universally,  king  was  disposed  to  subjugate  the  church  to  the 
converted  to  the  Suth,  before  the  baxon  invasion,  royal  prerogative  and  use  it  for  purposes  of  frtato 
Of  this  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  British  policy  much  further  than  it  suited  either  Al<  x- 
church,  however,  we  have  much  less  information  ander  11.  or  his  successor  Gregory  YIL  (Hilii^- 
than  could  be  desired.    As  early  as  814,  the  ial"  brand)  to  allow.   The  controversies  and  coutc-i^ 
and  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  three  eccle-  between  the  conquered  Salmons  and  tlie  cont]u<  r- 
aiastical  provinces,  each  with  its  metronolitan  or  ing  Normans  continued  till  they  were  settled  by 
archbishop,  and  of  course  with  several  bishops  theaceessionof  Henry  I.  and  Matilda  of  ScotkLnd, 
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snd  after  that  the  qaarrelfl  between  the  king  and  exempted  from  all  other ;  the  right  to  amnmon 
hisbarona^endingin  the  reaignation  of  his  crown  convocations,  approve  or  reject  canons,  and 
by  John  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  to  be  re-  hear  appeals  from  the  bishops,  was  vested  in 
ceired  back  by  him  and  ever  after  to  be  held  bj  tiie  king  alone,  and  sentence  of  deposition  was 
an  anntisd  payment  to  the  pope,  served  to  increase  passed  npon  Camp^rio  and  Ghinncci,  bishops 
the  papal  inflnenoe  in  England.  From  this  period  of  Salisbury  ana  Worcester.     Though   now 
DDtil  the  great  rrformation  the  ecolesiaaticalhia-  honored  with  the  title  of  supreme  head  of, 
tory  of  England,  Uiongh  marked  by  occasional  the  church  on  earth,  Henry  contemplated  no 
dktarbancea  and  prot^ta  against  the  papal  au-  change  in  the  doctrines  of  the  old  church,  and 
thority,  has  few  features  of  general  importance,  no  setting  up  of  a  rival  community.    Indeed,  it 
Bat  alH>ut  the  time  when  the  preaching  of  was  not  until  80  years  or  more  after  these  steps 
Lnther  and  his  followers  waa  arousing  Gtor-  that  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  reformers 
maoj,  Henry  VIII.  undertook  to  set  aside  the  were  looked  upon  as  separate  bodies,  oir  had  a 
pope's  supremacy  in  Engluid.    Henry  had  mar-  separate  ministry  and  separate  places  of  wor- 
ried Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  widow  of  his  do-  ship.    Throughout  Henry's  reign  much  less  was 
ceased  brother  Arthur,  but  on  falling  in  love  done  toward  a  change  in  creed  or  ritual  than  dur- 
with  Anne  Bdeyn,  he  began  to  question  the  ingthe  short  reign  of  his  son,  Edward  YI.   The 
I^ality  of  his  marriage.    Anxious  to  prepare  fundamental  principle  avowed  from  the  first  to 
tlM  way  for  a  union  with  Anne,  he  requested  the  last,  however,  was  that,  beside  retaining 
the  pope  to  declare  his  marriage  with  Catha-  the  ministry  and  the  creeds  of  the  primitive 
rine  null  ab  initio,  or  to  grant  a  divorce ;  but  church,  they  must  in  all  points  of  doctrine  and 
bis  request  not  being  complied  with,  he  refer-  discipline  also  accept  its  authority.     In  thia 
red  tl^  matter,  by  the  advice  of  Thomas  Cran-  view  the  offices  of  devotion  were  expurgated 
mer,  who  now  be^an  to  rise  into  notice,  to  his  of  what  were  deemed  errors  and  innovations, 
own  clergy  and  univemties,  among  whom,  as  well  and  translated  into  English  (having  been  pre- 
ss at  the  seats  of  learning  in  foreign  countries,  viously  used  in  the  Latin  language),  and  brought 
he  did  not  fail  to  find  some  who  anawered  ac-  together  as  a  *^  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
cording  to  his  wishes.    Fortified  by  these  opin-  Administration  of  the  Sacraments.''    Homilies 
ions,  A'anmer,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  were  prepared  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
archbishopric  of  Canterbnrv,  proclaimed  the  for  the  instruction  of  the  people;  the  Bible 
ting's  marriage  with  Cathanne  void,  and  con-  also  was  translated,  and  not  only  read  in  pub- 
firmed  hifl  alliance  with  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  lie  worship  by  the  clergy,  but  copies  were 
had  privately  wedded  a  few  months  before,  placed  at  the  public  expense  in  the  churches. 
The  pope  threatened  Henry  with  the  heaviest  where  they  were  accessible  at  all  times,  ex- 
censures  if  he  ^d  not  take  back  his  legid  wife,  cept  during  the  hours  of  public  service ;  and, 
but  Henry  resolved  to  separate  from  the  church  of  finally,  articles  of  religion  were  agreed  upon, 
Kome  rather  than  restrain  his  passion,  and  meas-  now  known  as  the  **  XXXIX.  Articles,"  and 
ores  were  at  once  taken  to  subject  the  clergy  of  were  published  as  indicative  of  the  extent  to 
the  kingdom  exclusively  to  the  crown.    A  blow  which  the  church  of  England  had  departed 
had  already  been  struck  at  the  old  ecclesiastical  from  the  belief  and  usages  that  had  prevailed 
system  by  the  indictment  of  the  English  clergy  in  England  before  the  reformation,  and  still 
in  1531  for  supporting  Wolsey  in  his  powers  as  prevailed   in   the   churches   that   were   obe- 
legate  before  receiving  the  royal  sanction ;  and  dient   to   Bome  on  the   continent.    On  the 
in  the  convocation  held  immediately  after,  in  death  of  Edward  VL,  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry 
which  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  to  the  crown  YIII.  and  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Henry's  first 
by  way  of  buying  immunity  fr^om  the  conse-  wife,  ascended  the  throne,    bhe  was  a  devout 
qoenoes  of  conviction  on  this  charge,  the  king  adherent  of  the  papal  authority,  and  set  herself 
waa  acknowledged  to  be  *^  the  one  protector  to  secure  its  recognition  in  England.    To  pro- 
of the  English  church,  its  only  and  supreme  pare  the  way  for  the  realization  of  her  object, 
lord,  and,  as  far  as  might  be  by  the  law  of  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  house 
Clirbt,  its  supreme  bead."    By*the  same  assem-  of  bishops.    Some  were   declared  to  be  no 
btage  his  marriage  wiUi  Catharine  was  declared  bishops,  because  they  were  married  men ;  some 
noil,  and  in  1532  the  parliament  passed  an  were  deprived  of  their  sees  because  they  had 
Act  against  paying  to  the  pope  the  annates,  or  been  appointed  to  them  only  during  the  good 
year's  revenue  of  all  bishoprics  that  fell  vacant,  pleasure  of  the  king.    Five  were  condenmed 
which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  Bome  as  a  and  burned  at  the  stake  for  the  part  they  had 
tax  on  bulb  issued  to  new  prelates.    At  the  taken  in  the  reformation.    Thus  under  Mary's 
aroe  time  it  was   ordained  that  no  regard  rule  the  state  again  became  Catholic,  but  in 
tSMold  be  paid  to  censures  which  the  pope  about  5  years  &e  died,  and  was  succeeded 
jsigbt  pass  on  account  of  this  law,  and  that  by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anne 
(Bass  should  be  said  and  the  sacraments  ad-  Boleyn,  who  brought  back  the  reformed  faith 
siiaistered  as  usual.     In  1534  still  more  im-  and  usages.    The  bishops  who  had  been  de- 
fortant  measures  were  enacted.    All  payments  prived  by  Mary,  and  had  saved  their  lives  by 
Qsde  to  the  apostolic  chamber,  all  bulls  and  fleeing  from  the  country,  were  brought  back, 
^ifpeQsations  were  abolished;  monasteries  were  and  either  restored  to  their  own  sees  orpro- 
Algectedtoroyalgovemment  and  visitation,  and  moted  to  others  that  were  vacant.    More  tnaa 
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one«half  the  Eaglish  bishoprics  were  either  va*  was  held  at  the  Savoy  in  London,  to  reyiae  the 
cant  when  Elizal^th  came  to  the  throne,  or  pres-  **•  Book  of  Common  Prajer  and  Administration 
ently  became  so  without  any  act  of  hers.    The  of  Sacraments,"  so  as,  if  posrible,  to  include  all 
filling  of  these  sees  gave  her  at  once  a  maiontj  those  who  were  indined  to  dissent    iJthoQgb 
in  the  councils  of  the  chnrch  who  sympathized  the  dissenters  were  represented  by  Baxter^  £e 
wi^  her,  including  among  them  of  course  those  mostleamed.  the  mildest^  and  the  most  moderate 
who  had  returned  to  occupy  their  old  places,  of  their  number,  no  great  result  was  aocompliBb* 
Several  of  Mary^s  bishops  chose  to  retire  rather  ed.    The  dissenters,  however,  developed  the 
than  to  conform.    But  in  a  short  time  things  fact  that  there  was  such  a  radical  Terence 
were  restored  in  the  English  church  to  the  between  the  English  ohnrch  and  themBelves 
conation  in  which  they  had  been  in  the  year  generaJly  with  r^fard  to  the  fundamental  con- 
previous  to  the  death  of  Edward  YI.    Durinff  ditions  of  salvation,  regeneration^  the  means  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  grace,  justification,  ^.,  that  no  union  could  be 
throughout  the  reign  of  her  successor,  James,  effected  between  them,  and  no  constractioQ 
efforts  were  made  to  alter  the  articles  of  the  oould  fairly  be  put  on  the  formularies  of  the 
diurch  of  Eng^nd,  so  as  to  render  them,  if  church  by  whicn  persons  holding  the  views 
not  unequivo^ly  expressive  of,  yet  entirely  entertained  by  the  diBsenters,  and   denying 
agreeable    to,  the  Oalvimstio   theology.    For  the  sacramental  theory  of  the  church,  coold 
this   purpose   the   famous   Lambeth   articles  consLstentlv  with  honesty  and  self-respect  re- 
were  drawn  up,  and  even  the  consent  of  Whit-  main   in  her  oommunion.    Charles  II.  was 
gift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  obtained  succeeded  by  his  brother  James  n.,  a  Roman 
to  their  incorporation  into  the  formularies  and  Catholic.    He  sought  first  to  secure  for  his 
standards.    The  church,  however,  never  gave  own  fiiith  a  free  toleration  in  England,  hopisgi 
any  assent  to  those  articles.    And  when,  in  as  it  was  supposed,  to  bring  the  ^^ish  6bmch 
1628,  King  Charles  issued  his  "  Declaration  con-  again  into  conformity  with  that  of  Kome.    The 
oeming  Religion."  and  requured  that  the  XXXIX.  effort  to  do  so  was  regarded  as  unconstitutional, 
articles  should  oe  adhered  to  as  the  bond  of  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  king^  dect- 
union  and  standard  of  doctrine,  he  required  that  ment  from  the  throne.   A  portion  of  the  bishops 
tiiose  articles  should  be  received  and  held  in  and  clergy  who  had  been  foremost  to  resist  bis 
their  ordinary  sense;  "in  the  plain  and  full  efforts  to  Romanize  the  church,  stood  by  him 
meaning  thereof;"  "in  the  literal  and grammat-  when  the  dissenters  and  others  sought  to  place 
ical  sense."   The  Calvinists  complained  bitterly  William  of  Orange  on  the  throne  in  his  ^ead. 
that  this  was  a  restrunt  upon  them,  and  a  pro-  They  conadered  tiiemselves  bound  in  conscience 
hibition  of  their  construction  of  the  articles,  to  preserve  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  church. 
We  mention  these  flaots  to  show  that  while  the  and  equally  bound  by  their  oatii  of  allegiance  to 
Roman  Catholics  had  regarded  the  English  be  faithful  to  his  inherited  right  to  tiie  throne, 
church  as  being  so  fiir  Protestant  that  thev  could  and  to  that  of  his  son  Jamee  (Francis  Edward). 
not  remain  in  its  communion,  the  Calvinists  Hence  they  refused  the  oath  of  allegtanoe  to 
also,  whether  those  inclined  to  Fresby  terianism  William,  and  became  known  in  history  as  the  non* 
or  to  Congregationalism,  did  not  consider  it  jurors.    Bende  adhering  to  the  constitutional 
possible  to  reconcile  their  theology  with  the  rights  of  James  and  his  son,  called  the  pretender, 
XXXIX.  articles  in  what  was  then  trndenstood  they  were  also  the  persons  who  were  known  as 
to  be  their  "  accustomed,  their  plain  and  gram-  the  high  churchmen,  in  opposition  to  the  low 
matical  sense."  After  a  season  of  trouble  under  churchmen,  who  were  so  called  because  of  the 
the  protectorate  of  Oliver  and  Richard  Crom-  sympathy  in  their  general  views  witiii  the  dissent- 
well,  from  1053  to  1660,  the  church  was  re-  ers  and  non-churdhmen.    This  state  of  things 
stored  under  Charles  II.  to  its  former  position,  caused  the  high  churchmen  to  be  no  favorites 
The  few  bishops  that  remained,  Juxon  of  Lon-  with  William  and  his  political  advisers  and 
don,  Pierce  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Skinner  of  Ox-  friends;  a  feeling  which  nas  had  its  effect  ever 
ford,  Warner  of  Rochester,  Roberts  of  Bangor,  since.    In  1717,  during  the  reign  of  Geor^  I, 
Wren  of  Ely,  Dnppa  of  Salisbury,  King  of  Chi-  the  church,  in  consequence  of  its  attempt  to  en- 
Chester,  and  Frewen  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  force  its  discipline  upon  Hoadley,  bishop  of  Ban- 
were  restored,  though  not  all  to  the  sees  they  gor,  and  a  favorite  with  the  king,  was  forbidden 
had  held  before,  and  the  remaining  sees  again  to  hold  sessions  of  its  convocations,  or  to  enter 
filled ;  the  prayer  book,  lessons,  and  ritual  came  upon  any  legislative  or  ecclesiastical  business  of 
back  into  use  as  before  the  Puritan  ascendency,  a  corporate  character.    The  convocation,  how- 
Even  during  the  protectorate,  the  church,  though  ever,  continued  to  go  through  the  form  of  an 
oppressed  and  persecuted,  had  continued  her  annual  meeting,  though  it  was  invariably  pro- 
ministrations;  such  men  as  Sanderson,  Hackett,  rogued  before  it  could  proceed  to  boaneses  and 
Bull,  Fell,  dec,  remaining  at  their  posts,  and  in  it  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  its  legit- 
the  performance  of  their  duties.    Although  they  imate  fhnctions  have  been  partially  restored, 
were  not  allowed  to  use  the  common  prayer  book  It  was  undeniable  that  Hoaoley  had  not  only 
either  in  public  ministrations  or  private  devo-  denied  the  divine  origin  and  obligation  of  the 
tions,  some  of  them  had  committed  its  contents  episcopal  polity  of  the  church,  but  he  had  also 
to  memory,  and  used  its  formularies  throughout,  deniea  other  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  tho 
On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  a  conference  faith  as  taught  and  held  by  the  English  church, 
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that  for  example  with  regard  to  the  diyinity  of  to  have  not  only  a  wise  and  jndicions  compend 
ChiisL    The  eSbcts  of  this  ascendencj  of  what  of  doctrine  and  devotion,  but  also  one  of  the 
has  been  called  Erastiaoism  in  the  chnrch  were  most  effectaal  of  all  possible  conservatiye  safe- 
soon  felt    The  high  places  in  the  chnrch  came  guards  for  the  Daith  once  delivered  to  the 
to  be  sought  bj  persons  who  had  &r  more  desire  saints.    The  characteristic  tenets  of  the  church 
fi)r  the  income  and  respectability  of  position  of  England,  beside  the  fundamental  doctrines 
wiuch  theyafforded  than  for  the  work  which  they  of  the  Trinity  and  redemption  through  the  all- 
called  for — more  anxious  in  fact  to  benefit  them-  sufficient  atonement  once  made  for  all  by  the 
selves  by  a  good  living  than  the  souls  of  men  by  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  are  a  regenera- 
bard  work  and  spiritual  counsel  and  guidance,  tion  or  spiritual  birth  in  baptism,  in  which  the 
A  general  apathy  in  religious  matters  ensued—  baptized  becomes  a  member  of  the  church, 
braen  by  such  disturbances  as  the  Wesleyan  or  and  a  growth  in  grace  by  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
Methodist  movement,  and  the  rise  of  the  evan-  ments  and  ministrations  of  the  church  duly  ad- 
gdiealB  of  the  school  of  Newton,  Toplady,  and  ministered  and  duly  received,  made  efficacious 
bimeon,  occauoned — until  about  1880,  wlien  a  by  the  Word  of  divine  truth  and  the  gracious 
movement  was  contemplated  and  actually  pro-  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  freely  given  to  all 
posed,  which  it  was  earnestly  believed  and  se-  who  duly  seek  and  faithftilly  use  them.    The 
riooBly  feared  would  sweep  away  all  that  was  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  is  such  that  he 
distinctive  of  the  church  as  between  itself  and  can  do  nothing  acceptable  to  God  without  pre- 
the  Protestant  dissenters.  This  fear  and  the  pros-  venting  grace ;  good  works,  though  pleasing  to 
pect  which  it  eontemphUed  led  to  the  publica-  Heaven,  have  no  power  to  put  away  sm ;  works 
tion  of  the  ^  Oxford  Tracts."  by  members  of  the  of  supererogation,  over  and  above  Grod^s  com- 
imivenity  of  Oxford,  and  that  recurrence  to  the  mandments,  cannot  be  taught  without  arrogance 
priaeiples  of  the  church  as  held  and  practised  and  impiety ;  the  church  has  power  to  decree 
oefore  the  revolution  of  1688,  which  nas  been  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  to  decide  matters  of 
diancterized  as  ^Puseyism;"  principles  which  faith;  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  of  pur- 
bad  for  a  time  nearly  died  out  wiUi  tne  non-ju-  patory,  invocation  of  saints,  and  respect  to  rel- 
ron.— In  the  foregoing  review  of  the  history  ics  and  images,  are  rejected ;  clergymen  are  al- 
of  the  church  of  England  we  have  lumed  at  the  lowed  to  marry ;  and  communion  is  to  be  given 
twofiM  purpose  of  (1)  presenting  an  outline  of  in  both  kinds.    The  number  of  sacraments  is 
its  history,  and  ^2)  showing  from  this  history  two,  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  supper.    Three 
both  its  ecclesiastical  and  its  doctrinal  position,  clerical  orders  are  recognized,  bishops,  priests, 
Eodesiastically,  it  claims  to  be  the  perpetua-  and  deacons,  the  first  deriving  their  office  in 
tioa  and  legitimate  heir  and  representative  of  direct  succession  from  the  apostles  by  episcopal 
fte  church  founded  in  Enghmd  before  the  Sax*  consecration,  and  the  others  receiving  ordina- 
cniflvasiott,  before  the  Norman  conquest^  befbre  tion  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop.    Those  of  the 
the  reformation.    The  EngMi  chum  that  they  second  order  are  entitled  archdeacons,  deans, 
badaperfectright  to  reject  the  papal  authcilty,  rectors,  vicars,  or  curates,  according  to  their 
iaifmach  as  (1^  it  was  not  given  oy  any  direct  functions.    A  reader  is  a  lajrman  licensed  by 
dime  institution  or  appointment  witnessed  or  the  bishop  to  read  in  a  church  or  chapel  where 
testified  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  (2)  its  claims  there  is  no  clergyman.  Parson  signifies  a  clergy- 
fromthe  first  were  in  contravention  of  the  most  man  in  possession  of  a  parochial  church. — ^The 
Mcred  canons  of  the  nniver»&l  church ;  and  (8)  church  of  England  is  divided  into  2  provinces, 
the  disoontinuance  of  any  submission  that  there  Canterbury  and  York,  with  an  archbishop  in 
maj  have  previoudy  been  to  the  see  of  Rome  each,  and  under  these  26  bishops.    The  dioceses 
had  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  become  in-  are  much  too  large,  and  a  gradual  reduction  in 
dispensable  to  the  purity  of  religion,  the  best  their  size  by  divisions  is  being  effected.    Be- 
interests  of  Uie  church,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  side  these  are  32  bishops  in  the  English  colonial 
of  the  people ;  so  that  if  it  were  formally  and  in  dependencies,  with  a  number  of  clergy  amount- 
external  appearance  a  schism  (which  they  of  ing  in  all,  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  to  about 
oooTBa  do  not  admit),  it  was  neverthel^s  not  20,000.   The  dioceses  of  Ripon  and  Manchester, 
oolyjostifiablew  but  necessary.    Doctrinally  the  in  the  province  of  York,  were  created  in  the 
church  of  En^and  claims  to  be  based  on  the  reigns  of  William  lY.  and  Victoria ;  and  the  sees 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  in  the  Apostles'  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  in  the  province  of 
and  other  ancient  creeas  of  the  church  that  Canterbury,  have  been  united.    The  bishop  of 
have  been  universally  received,  and  to  have  kept  Sodor  and  Man  does  not  sit  in  parliament. 
Vrself  aloof  firom  all  the  modem  systems  of  The  others  constitute  the  spiritual  peerage  of 
Uth,  whether  of  Calvin,  or  Luther,  or  Ar-  England,  and  are  in  theory  appointed  by  the 
feinina,  leaving  her  members  free  to  enjoy  their  crown,  in  fact  by  the  ministry.    Next  to  the 
orn  opinions  on  all  points  not  represented  in  archbishops  rank  the  bishops  of  London,  Dur- 
fta  Scriptures  as  necessary  to  the  soul^s  health,  ham,  and  Winchester,  and  the  others  take  rank 
lad  refbsing  to  be  narrowed  down  to  any  other  according  to  the  date  of  their  consecration, 
ated  or  creeds  than  tiiose  of  the  apostles  and  The  revenues  of  the  church  of  England  are 
As  primitive  church.    She  claims  ^so  to  have  often  represented  as  an  endowment  from  the 
Hsioed  all  that  is  essential  to  church  organ-  state — ^a  tax  levied  and  collected  by  parlia- 
mHoa  in  her  episcopate,  and  in  her  liturgy  ment  for  the  support  of  an  institution  for 
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which  many  of  tho  people  have  no  choice  or       ENGLAND,  Lakoitaox  and  LimuTUB  ot. 
regard ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.     At  the  time  of  The  English  is  eminentl j  a  composite  language, 
the  reformation  nearly  if  not  quite  one-fifth  of  made  up  of  contributions  from  other  langtuigea. 
all  the  property  in  the  realm,  both  real  and  It  derives  its  origin  from  the  Oeltic,  the  b&i, 
personal,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  church  the  Anglo-Saxon,   the    Danish,  the  Norman 
and  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  held  by  them  French,  and  some  others.   For  the  investigation 
for  their  own  personal  support,  and  for  pur-  of  this  subject  there  are  two  modes.    One  of 
poses  of  charity  and  religion.     Much  of  this  these  is  linguistio,  and  is  more  strictly  philologi* 
consisted  in  real  estate  which  had  been  given  caL   The  affinities  and  diversities  of  the  various 
in  trust  to  the  church,  or   to  specific   pur-  words  in  the  language  furnish  what  may  be 
poses  in  the  church ;  much  of  it  consisted  in  called   the   internal  evidence  of  the  several 
tithes  which  had  been  granted  the  church,  and  sources  from  which  the  vocabulary  and  the  con- 
were  thus  on  encumbrance  on  the  property  as  it  structions  were  derived.    The  ouier  mode  of 
passed  from  the  owner  who  granted  those  tithes  research,  which   is   ethnological,  and  vhich  * 
to  his  heirs  and  posterity.    Of  the  property  furnishes  the  external  evidence  from  the  Ms- 
then  in  possession  of  the  church,  a  large  part  tory  and  migration  of  naticma,  often  conducts  to 
was  taken  into  the  royal  exchequer,  a  large  the  same  conclusions  with  the  linguistic  methoO. 
port  was  given  to  royal  favorites,  and  enriched  "When,  for  instance,  we  hear  of  a  stream  called 
many  a  penniless  family,  thus  placing  them  Wans-heeh^ater,  and  know  that  each  of  tho 
among  the  magnates  of  the  land.    The  estates  8  words  of  which  the  whole  word  is  made  up 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford  are  of  this  kind.    But  signifies  *^  water,'*  the  first  in  the  Celtic,  the  see- 
the present  revenues  of  the  English  church  are  ond  in  the  German,  and  the  third  in  the  Eog- 
only  what  remain  to  it  of  the  property  which  the  lish,  we  recognize  8  changes  of  inhabitmits,  to 
church  held  under  tho  old  state  of  things ;  and  whom  the  former  name  aaccessi  vely  lost  its  sig- 
the  only  agency  of  the  state  or  the  parliament  nificance.    This  is  internal  evidence.    We  also 
in  the  nmtter  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  to  know  from  history  that  the  Celts,  the  8axon^ 
be  merely  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  prop-  and  the  English  have  successively  occupied  the 
erty  which  originated  as  above  described.    It  is  territory  where  that  stream  is  found.    This  is 
indeed  true  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  external  evidence.  Both  kinds  of  evidence  in  tliis 
changes  in  the  value  of  property  in  so  many  cose  conduct  ub  toward  the  conclusion  that  the 
years  th ere  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  incomes  of  Celts  and  Saxons  contributed  materiala  to  the  for- 
the  clergy.    Other  causes  have  also  contributed  mation  of  the  language. — The  Celtic  element  In 
to  this  result;  and  within  a  few  years  past  a  move-  the  English  vocabulary  are  found  basket,  from 
ment  has  been  set  on  foot  to  remedy  this  defect,  the  Celtic  hasgatca;  cobble,  from  eeuhal;  mat- 
An  ecclesiastical  commission  has  been  appointed,  took,  from  matog;  'paW,  from  paeol;  and  other 
and  some  approach  made  toward  converting  the  words  of  a  like  derivation.     Moreover,  a  largo 
income  of  the  church  into  a  common  fund,  with  a  part  of  the  names  of  the  moantiuns,  lakes,  and 
distribution  to  be  made  according  to  the  wants  riveiii  in  the  British  isles  are  significant  only  in 
and  necessities  of  each  office.    The  average  in-  some  Celtic  dialebt    The  Celts  were  very  early 
come  ofthe  clergy,  notwithstanding  the  large  in-  inhabitants  of  Britain.    They  emigrated  from 
comesof  someof  the  sees,  as  Winchester,  Canter-  central  Asia  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  to- 
bury,  and  London,  is  less  than  £400  per  annum ;  ward  the  west.  They  were  probably  pressed  on* 
and  for  about  three-fourths  of  them  its  average  is  ward  by  other  tribes,  until  they  reached  the  At- 
less  than  £100.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  only  £10 ;  in  lantic  ocean  and  passed  over  the  English  channel 
others  it  reaches  as  high  as  £7,800.  The  total  in-  into  Great  Britain.    Their  descendants  are  still 
come  ofthe  church  is  about  £5,500,000,  and  is  de-  found  in  SValcs  and  in  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in 
rived  from  tithes,  lands,  church  rates,  pew  rents,  Ireland,  in  the  •  highlands  of  Scotland,  in  tbc 


because  that  sovereign  granted  the  produce  of  the  English  vocabulary  are  found  street,  from 
first  fruits  and  tenths,  formerly  sent  to  the  pope,  the  Latin  strata  ;  master,  from  ma^^ister  ;  statt!, 
but  from  the  reformation  to  her  time  paid  to  from  %tatu% ;  April,  from  AprilU  ;  and  mtii'.j 
the  monarch,  "for  the  augmentation  of  the  oUier  words  of  a  like  derivation.     The  Ki^ 
maintenance  of  tho  poor  clergy")  there  is  an-  mans  under  Julius  Cajsar    invaded  Englatid, 
nually  paid  £14,000  to  the  holders  of  small  liv-  55  B.  C,  and  afterward  under  Agricola  com- 
ings ;  and  similar  disposition  is  made  of  other  pleted  the  conquest  of  tho  country.     Rc>Di.sn 
moneys  from  ecclesiastical  sources.    The  num-  law  and  magistracies  were  everywhere  o^tub- 
ber  of  places  of  worship  of  the  established  lished,  and  the  Christian  religion  was  intro- 
church  in  England,  Wales,  and  the  islands  of  duced  by  those  who  spoke  tho  Latin  langnairo. 
the  British  sens,  in  1851,  was  15,181,  bavins  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  Lai'm 
sittings  for  5,019,946  persons. — ^In  the  United  words  in  the  language  were  not,  for  the  nn'^t 
States  the  adherents  to  the  doctrines  of  the  part,  introduced  during  the  500  years  that  lUe 
Church  of  England  are  called  Protestant  Epis-  Romans  had  possession  of  Britain,  but  ttft<  r- 
copalians.      (See  Episcopal  CnrBCH  iw  thk  ward,  while  Anglo-Saxons  bore  swny,  or  laicr 
Unitsd  States.)  stilL    A  large  number  of  Latin  worda  were  in- 
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trodaced  by  monks  and  learned  men,  relating  Engiano,  the  regions  most  exposed  to  Danisli 
to  theology  and  science  in  general.    Words  of  visitation. — The  Anglo-Norman  element.     An 
Latin  origin  constitute  a  very  important  part  etymological  analysis  of  the  language  shows 
of  the  language,  whether  introduced  directly  that  the  Anglo-Norman  element  enters  very 
from  the  Latin  or  through  the  Norman  French,  largely  into  its  composition.     This  element^ 
The  following  is  the  development  of  the  Latin  which  is  composed  of  the  Celtic,  the  Latin,  and 
portion pf  the  language:  1,  stem  verbs,  or  roots,  the  Scandinavian,  was  first  introduced  (1066) 
as  lib,  earp^  cede,  urge  ;  2,  stem  adjectives,  as  by  the  Normans,  under  William  the  Conqueror. 
UiiuL,  brutey  hree  (short) ;  8,  stem  substantives,  Norman  French  was  spoken  by  the  superior 
as  dfv,  larh  ;  4,  primary  derivatives,  as.^naZ,  classes  of  sodety  in  England  from  the  conauest 
fodor;  5,  secondary  derivatives,  as  ^aXuahU^  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.  (1327).    The  laws 
oi9(2«rat^;  6,  derivative  words  with  prefixes,  as  of  the  reahn,  the  proceedings  in  parliament 
dbodey  allude;  7,  compound  words,  such  as  and  in  courts  of  justice,  were   in  that  Ian- 
Uopard, — The  Anglo-Saxon  element.    Wheth-  guage.    In  the  13th  century,  duriogthe  progres- 
er  we  take  into  view  the  number  or  the  sorts  sive  mixture  of  the  two  races,  a  literature  sprang 
of  words,  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  less  an  element  up  in  whidi  the  two  languages  were  more  or 
than  the  mother  tongue  of  the  English.    In  the  less  mixed  together.    In  the  14th  century  the 
English  language  there  are  as  many  as  23,000  Anglo-Saxon  principle  seemed  to  have  gained 
WQ^  of  i^glo-Saxon  origin.    About  \  of  the  the  upper  hand.  In  the  16th  centnry  the  Anglo- 
words  in  actual  use  are  from  this  source.    The  Norman  element  seemed  to  be  gaining  the  pre- 
names  of  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  of  na-  ponderance ;  but  the  proportions  still  continued 
tore,  as  tuny  mooThy  day  ;  all  those  words  which  to  vary  until  it  became  fixed  in  the  age  of  Queen 
express  bodily  action,  as  to  stand  to  stagger  ;  all  Elizabeth.    Words  were  generallv  adopted  into 
those  words  which  are  expressive  of  the  earliest  the  common  language  from  the  Anglo-Norman 
and  dearest  connections,  as /a^A^r,  m^fiheT^  hro-  or  the  Anglo-Saxon,  according  as  the  objects  or 
tker,  mtety  are  Anglo-Saxon.    Most  of  those  ideas  expressed  by  those  words  belong(»d  more 
objects  about  which  the  practical  reason  is  em-  exclusively  to  one  race  or  the  other.    Thus  the 
plojed  in  common  life,  nearly  all  English  pro-  names  of  common  articles  of  dress  are  Anglo- 
noons,  a  large  proportion  of  &e  language  of  in-  Saxon,  as  shirt,  breeehes^  hose^  shoes,  hat,  cloak; 
recti ve,  humor,  satire,  and  colloquial  pleasantry,  but  other  articles  subject  to  changes  of  fashion 
xre  Aoglo-Saxon.    English  grammar  is  almost  are  Anglo-Norman,  as  gown,  eoat,  boots,  man- 
exdusively  occupied  with  what  is  of  Anglo-  tie,  cap,  bonnet.    The  word  house,  a  common 
Ssion  origin.    The  English  genitive,  the  gen-  residenpe,  is  Anglo-Saxon ;  but  palaces,  ccutles, 
enl  mode  of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  manors,  and  mansions  are  Anglo-Norman.  The 
the  terminations  by  which  we  express  the  com-  names  ox,  colt,  sheep,  pig,  boar,  are  Anglo-Saxon^ 
parative  and  the  superlative  of  adjectives  (er  because  that  part  of  the  population  were  en- 
aad  est),  the  inflections  of  the  pronouns  and  of  gaged  in  tending  those  animals  while  they  were 
the  verba,  and  the  most  frequent  termination  Sving;  but  bee/,  veal,  mutton,  porh,  venison,  atq 
of  adverbs  {ly),  are  all  Anglo-Saxon ;  so  are  Anglo-Norman  names,  because  that  part  of  the 
the  auxiliary  verbs.    In  fact,  the  Anglo-Sax-  population  were  accustomed  to  eat  their  flesh 
on  imparted  so  much  of  itself  to  the  l^guagCi  when  they  were  killed.    The  natural  develop- 
that  the  proximate  origin  of  the  English  liui-  ment  of  the  Anglo-Norman  or  Homanic  portion 
^uageis  to  be  sought  in  Germany,  and  its  re-  of  tilie  language  is  nearly  as  follows:  1,  verbal 
ZQote  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  central  Asia,  roots  in  English,  as  boil,  eay  in  decay,  ceke  in 
where  was  spoken  the  primitive  tongue  which  conceive,  pouvd,  vouch;  2,  stem  acyectives,  as 
loay  be  r^arded  as  the  parent  of  the  affiliated  chaste,  clear;  3,  stem  substantives,  as  beast,  ^c. ; 
Indo-Eoropean  languages,  spoken  by  the  sue-  4,  derivative  words  with  suffixes,  as  flourish^ 
cdssive  tribes  which  migrated  westward  into  authorize,  volunteer,  arabesque,  plumage^  jour- 
Europe.  The  natural  development  of  the  Anglo-  fks2^  Mm<^, /cuAion/ 6,  derivative  words  with 
Saxoa  portion  of  our  language  has  been  nearly  prefixes,  as  avouch,  antechamber,  countermark; 
as  foQows :  1,  instinctive  forms  and  pronominal  6,  Homanio  compounds,  as  portfolio,  toardrobe  ; 
\    dements,  as  ah,  oh;  2,  stem  words  or  roots,  as  7,  disguised  Bomanic  words,  as  biscuit,  bachelor, 
I    bend^etoim;  3,  stemiu>anB,aa  blank,  band;  4^  proctor,  curfew.    The  common  statement  is^ 
/    reduplicate  forms,  as  chiirchai,  ting-song  ;  6,  that  Anglo-Saxon  was  converted  into  English : 
i^nmary  derivatives,  as  chatter,  toilsome ;  6,  1,  by  contracting  and  otherwise  modifying  the 
secoodaiy  derivatives,  as  carefully^   tiresome-  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  words;  2,  by 
nets;  7»  words  with  prefixes,  Ba  artse,  forbid ;  omitting   many  inflections,  especially  of  the 
^  compound  words,  as  god-man,  pieh-purse ;  noun,  and  consequently  making  more  use  of  ar- 
9,  dkgiiJsed  compounds  and  derivatives,    as  tides  and  auxiliaries ;  3,  by  the  introduction  of 
iiinr,  not. — l%e  Danish  element.    Many  hun*  French  derivatives;  4,  by  using  less  inversion 
dmbof  words  in  the  language,  especially  those  and  ellipsis,  especially  in  poetry. — Beside  the 
ttid  am  the  names  of  places,  are  Danish,  intro-  languages  already  mentioned  which  have  con- 
iaeed  daring  the  incursions  and  occupation  of  tributed  to  the  composition  of  the  English,  sev- 
EagJand  by  the  Danes.    A  portion  of  these  end  others,  and  especially  the  Greek,  should 
'vurdi  are  indeed  provincial,  being  confined  also  be  mentioned:    1,  Greek  verbal  roots,  as 
^  t&a  Bortbeni  and  north-eastern  counties  of  arch,  in  ardietype,  graph,  in  graphic;  2,  Greek 
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stem  adjectives,  as  leal,  beantifhl,  in  calligraphy,    words.**  Another  canse  of  the  mutations  wehavo 
Jcrypky  ^^  hidden,**  in  apocrypha ;  8,  Greek  stem    referred  to  is  that  the  purenits  of  the  English 
sabstantives,  as  rhomo^  chord;  4,  Greek  deriva-  people  have  been  mnltifonn  beyond  those  of  any 
tive  words  with  suffixes,  as  poet,  ehrinn;  6,  European  nation,  and  the  kngaage  has  oorrc- 
secondary  derivatiTea,  as  Baptut^   Chrittian;  spondingly  changed.  Lexicographers  too,  in  thdr 
6,  Greek  derivative  words  witn  prefixes,  as  ap^  zeal  to  introduce  new  words,  to  the  negleel  of 
cplexy,  catarrh,  catoitrophe;  7,  Greek  com*  old  ones,  have  contributed  to  the  changes  by  re- 
pounds,  aa  democracy^  pedagogue.     There  are  cordinff  the  one  class  and  by  omitting  the  other.        | 
also  in  the  language  Hebrew  words,  as  maip-  In  HalTiwell*s  "  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  ?fo- 
Tkz,  a  gum,  j(Mp^,  a  precious  stone,  9dNKith;  vindal  Words**  there  are  more  than  50,000  words        ' 
Spanish  words,  cortee,  don;  Italian  words,  as  not  recorded  in  modem  dictionaries.^FQr  for-        | 
stama^  piazza;  Russian  words,  as  czar^  uhaze;  ther  infbrmation  on  this  subject  the  reader  may 
Persian  words,  as  bazaar,  shah;  Arabic  words,  consult  Grimm*8  Deutsche  Cframmatih  (4  Tok, 
83  alenibie,  gazeUe;  Chinese  words,  ss  ehop^  Gottingen,  1819-*87);Gnest*s"Hi8toiTof£ne-       ' 
hyson;  and  Indian  words,  as   hominy,  moo-  lish  Rhythms*'  (London,  1688);  Rask*s  ^^An*       , 
cason.    "We  Britons,**  says  Harris,  "in  our  glo-Saxon   Grammar,**  translated  by  ThoqKJ 
time,  have   been   remarkable   borrowers,  as  (London);   Bopp*s  *^ Comparative  Grammar,** 
our  multiform  language  may  suffidently  show,  translated  by  llastwick  (8  vols.  Svo.,  London); 
Our  terms  in  polite  literature  prove  this,  that  Trench*8  "English,  Past  and  Present**  (New       ^ 
they  come  from  Greece;  our  terms  in  musio  York  ed.,  1856) ;  €k)old Brown*a  "  Grammar  of       . 
and  painting,  that  those  come  from  Italy ;  our  English  Grammars**  (New  York,  1857);  La- 
phrases  in  cookery  and  war,  that  we  learned  tham*s  "  Hand-Book  of  the  English  LangQage^*      1 
these  from  the  French ;  and  our  phrases  in  nav-  (New  York  ed.,  1857) ;  Fowler's  "English Tin-      | 
igation,  that  we  were  taught  by  the  Flemings  and  guage  in  its  Elements  and  Forms*'  (New  York, 
Ix)w  Dutch.** — ^From  its  composite  character,  the  1869). — Enoush  Litsratubs  was  preceded  ui 
English  is  naturally  copious  in  its  vocabulary  the  British  isbmds  by  compositions  in  the  Cymric 
and  phrases.     There  are  large  classes  of  words  or  ancient  British,  Anglo^axon,  Anglo-Norman 
derived  from  the  Norman  or  the  classical  Ian-  or  early  fVench,  and  Latin  languages.  There  are     | 
guages  which  are,  in  common  parhmce,  synony-  extant  a  few  Gymric  metrical  pieces  which  date     ' 
mous  with  words  derived    from  the  Anglo-  probablv  from  the  6th  century ;  they  are  the 
Saxon,  so  that  a  writer  may  have  his  choice  songs  of  the  celebrated  Welsh  barda  Aneuxin, 
whether  to  use  the  Romanio  or  tiie  Teutonic  ele-  Taliessin,  Llywarch-Hen,  and  Merdhin,  the  sage 
ment,  a  choice  of  great  value  to  him  who  has  as  well  as  poet,  whom  suoceeding  ceDturies 
the  taste  to  preserve  the  delicate  differences  of  transfigured  into  the   enchanter  MerHn.    To 
words  as  well  as  their  agreement.    General  Gildas,  a  brother  of  Aneurin,  is  attriboted  a    i 
terms  are  derived  from  the  Latin ;  those  tiiat  Latin  prose  tract,  De  Exeidio  et  Conqueziu  Bri*    \ 
denote  the  special  varieties  of  objects,  qualities,  tannics,  which,  if  genuine,  is  the  earliest  histor- 
and  modes  of  action,  are  derived  from  the  ical  work  produced  in  Britain  that  has  been    '• 
Anglo-Saxon.     Thus,  color,  a  general  term,  is  preserved.    The  personages  mentioned  in  these    \ 
Latin ;  but  white,  blach,  green,  particular  terms,  eldest  British  songs  and  annala,  as  Arthnr,  Mer- 
are  Anglo-Saxon.     It  has  been  oorreotJy  re-  lin,  Eay,  and  Gawain,  played  prominent  partf  in 
marked  that  ^'  Latin  furnishes  the  elegant,  the  romantic  literature  a  few  centarios  later,  and 
Saxon  the  common  expression,  as  had  odor  and  even  to  this  day  afford  favorite  themes  for  the    . 
stench,  or  perspiration  and  sweaty     In  look-  poets.    During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  both  a    | 
ing  through  the  several  stages  of  the  language,  vernacular  and  a  Latin  literature  were  cnlti*    | 
namely,  the  Saxon,  the  semi-Saxon,  the  old  Ens^  vated,  their  most  flourishing  era  being  the  8t}i    , 
lish,  the  middle  English,  the  modem  English,  century,  the  age  of  Alcuin,  Aldhelm,  Sede,  and    I 
we  are  struck  with  the  constant  death  of  old  Oeolfrid.    The  monasteries  of  England  and  In^   | 
words,  and  the  constant  birth  of  new  ones  that  land  sent  for^  many  scholars  of  European  oeleb- 
oome  in  to  fill  their  places.    In  the  early  pe-  rity  for  learning,  and  Alcuin  and  Er^^^na  serv\:d 
nods  this  was  due  to  the  successive  irruptions  especially  to  associate  these  countxies  with  the 
of  foreigners,  who  in  introducing  their  own  Ian-  continent  in  liberal  studies.     The  aDiterattTe, 
guage  necessarily  expelled  a  portion  of  the  unrhyming  versification  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
vernacular  whose  place  it  took.    *'  Great  veri-  continued  to  be  employed  in  some  of  the  early 
ty,^'  says  Camden,  "was  the  glory  of  theEng-  English  poems.    The  Norman  conqaest.  hovr- 
lish  tongue   before  the  Norman  conquest,  in  ever,  almost  abolished  the  n&e  of  the  Anglo- 
this,  that  the  old  English  oould  express  most  Saxon  language  in  writing,  and  for  more  than 
aptly  all  the  conceits  of  the  mind  in  their  own  a  century  the  prevalent  literatnre  of  England 
tongue  without  borrowing  from  any.**  '*Theal-  was   either   in   Latin  or   in   An^^o-Norman. 
teration  in  oar  tongue  hath  been  brought  about  Lanfrano   and  Anselm,  who    were    attracted 
by  the  entrance  of  strangers,  as  Danes,  Normans,  from  France  by  the  conqueror,    and  Y>ecain«^ 
and  others  who  have  swanned  hither ;  by  traf-  successively  archbishops  of  Oantcrbnrir,  orip- 
fie,  for  new  words  as  well  as  new  works  have  nated  or  revived  the   scholastic   philosopby, 
always  oome  in ;  by  the  tyrant  Time,  which  al-  the  treatises  on  which  were  in  Latin,  uid  scTe* 
tereth  all  things  under  heaven ;  by  use,  which  ral  of  the  most  eminent  later  doctors  of  which, 
swayeth  most  and  hath  an  absolute  command  in  as  Alexander  Hales,  Duns  Scotoai  and  William 
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• 

OceaiDf  were  of  British  birth.    Roger  Bacon  is  nod;  and  Benoit  composed  a  romance  of  the 

especially  remarkable  for  his  acquaintance  with  history  of  Troy,  which  npheld  the  claims  of 

Hebreir  and  Arabic  literatore,  and  quotes  from  several  of  the  western  nations  to  a  Trojan 

10  of  the  most  highly  reputed  Saracen  authors,  origin.     The   cycle  of  romances  relating  to 

In  conaection  with  him  may  be  mentioned  Hi-  Arthur  and  the  round  table  were  prevalent 

cbael  Sootns,  the  wizard  of  the  northern  ballads,  in  England  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  century. 

vhose  writings  were  celebrated  throughout  Eu-  They  were  in  the  French  language,  but  several 

rope.    The  sdiolastio  writers  of  the  12th  oen-  of  them,  as  the  ^^Merlin,''  '^L^oelot^'*  '^Queste 

tnry  prided  themselves  on  their  epistolary  style,  du   Saint   Graal,''    and    '^Mort    d^Arthure,'' 

and  manv  collections  of  their,  letters  have  been  were  written  by  Englishmen  for  the  English 

preserved,  which  are  among  the  most  vduable  court  and  nobles.    Some  writers  have  main- 

illostrations  of  the  public  and  private  history  of  tained  also  that  the  lays  of  Marie  and  tbe 

the  time.    These  letters  begin  with  Lanfrano,  romances  concerning  Charlemagne  and  his  pa- 

irere  very  numerous  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  ladins  appeared  in   England  earlier  than   in 

and  the  most  interesting  of  them  in  a  literary  France.    The  original  source  of  these  fictions. 

point  of  view  are  those  of  John  of  Salisbuiy  and  of  romantic  poetrv  in  Europe,  is  attributed 

and  Peter  of  BIoIb.    Latin  poems  abounded  by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  Scandinavians  through 

throughout  the  12th  century,  and  those  of  Lau-  the   Normans,  by   Warton  to  the   Arabians 

reoce  of  Durham,  John  of  Salisbury,  John  de  through  ^e  Moors  of  Spain,  and  by  Ellis  and 

Haateville,   Nigellus  Ifirker,    and  Alexander  Turner  to   the  inhabitants  of  Annorica   or 

Keckham,  contain  passi^^  of  nearly  classic  ele-  Brittany. — ^During   this  prevalence  of  Latin 

eance.    The  most  ambitious  attempts  were  by  and  Anglo-Norman  Hterature  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Joseph  of  Exeter,  who  wrote  two  epics  in  heroic  language  had  been  confined  to  the  conauer- 

measure.    A  new  style  of  versification,  in  which  ed  race,  but  the  Saxon  chronicles  had  been 

rhymes  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  metres,  carried  on  in  obscure  monasteries  by  various 

was  introduced,  and  soon  attained  an  attractive  annalists  to  the  year  1154.     About  60  years 

energy  and  sprighUiness.    It  was  brought  to  later,  when  the  two  races  began  to  unite  in  one 

perfection  in  the  satirical  poems  attributed  to  nation,  a  work  appeared  vnritten  in  Anj^o-Saxon 

Walter  Mapes,  which  exhibit  excellent  sense  so  mu<^  modified  by  French  that  it  is  usually 

and  humor  amid  bacchanalian  jovialities.    In  accounted  Uie  beginning  of  English  literature. 

his  Can/esMo  GoUm  is  found  the  famous  drink-  This  was  Layamon^s  translation  of  Wace's  Bo- 

ing  song  beginning  Meum  est  propontum  in  man  de  Brut^  which  was  followed  in  the  18th 

ti^ema  mart.    This  kind  of  poe&y  became  ex-  century  by  a  multitude  of  translations  from 

tremely  popular,  and  flourished  long  after  the  Latin  and  Anglo-Norman.  The  older  chronicles 

style  of  the  more  serious  Latin  authors  had  be-  were  more  or  less  closely  followed  in  the  Eng- 

come  hopelessly  debased.    But  the  most  im-  li^  metrical  pieces  of  Robert  of  Gloucester 

portant  Latin  works  during  the  Norman  period  and  Robert  Manning,  a  monk  of  Bourne.    The 

vere  the  chronicles  or  histories,  all  of  them  by  Anglo-Norman  romances  were  reproduced  in 

eccleaastica.    The  chronicle  of  Odericus  Yitalis  the  English  metrical  romances  of  '^  Sir  Tris- 

(died  in  1182)  was  the  first  in  which  history  trem,*'  '*  Sir  Perceval  of  Galles,"  "  Twaine  and 

WAS  made  an  object  of  laborious  research ;  that  Gawayne,"  ^'  Havelok  tiie  Dane,''  ^King  Horn,'* 

of  Wllfiam  of  Malmesbury  is  the  most  elegant;  " Oceur  de  Lion,"  ^'King  Alesaunder,"  ^^  Morte 

and  that  of  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth  exerted  the  Arthure  "  "  Sir  Guy,"  the  "  King  of  Tars,"  and 

greatest  influence  on  subsequent  literature,  be-  many  others.    "Sir  Tristrem,"  which  is  one  of 

cotmng  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  romantic  the  oldest  of  them,  was  attributed  by  Sir  Walter 

fiction.    It  narrated  Welsh  and  Armorican  tra*  Scott,  on  grounds  now  generally  admitted  to  be 

dititxis  of  British  history  from  Brutus,  an  imagi-  unsati^&ictorv,  to  the  Scottish  poet  Thomas  the 

nary  son  of  j£neas,  to  Cadwallader  in  the  7th  Rhymer.     The  body  of  Latin  tales  entitled 

century.    Ingnlphus,  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  Gi-  ^'eita  jBtmianorttm,  perhaps  of  German  origin, 

raldos  CambrenaS)  Roger  de  Ho veden,Mattnew  was  now  and  continued  much  later  to  be  a 

Psris,  and  Jocelin  de  Brakelonde,  are  perhaps  source  of  materials  for  English  authors.    The 

the  other  most  important  names  in  the  long  oat-  first  original  English  poet,  who  left  the  beaten 

ftlogue  of  monkish  chroniclers.    The  earliest  track  of  translation  ftam  chronicles,  romances, 

An^o-Norman  compositions  extant  are  supposed  and  legends  of  the  saints,  was  Laurence  Minot 

to  belong  to  the  first  part  of  the  12th  century,  (about  1850),  the  author  of  some  short  ballad- 

In  the  reigns  of  Steohen  and  Henry  11.  a  school  like  poems  on  the  victories  of  the  English  armies 

^  poets  was  formed  devoted  to  yerdfying  his-  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IH.    Richu^  Rolle,  a 

totyin  that  language,  the  three  great  masters  hermit  of  Hampole,  produced  about  the  same 

|Cwhich  were  Wace,  Gaimar,  and  Benoit  de  time  a  moral  poem  entiUed  the  ^  Pricke  of 

hnte-Manr.    Wace  translated  Geoffrey's  Brit-  Consdence."    The  most  remarkable  production 

■b  history  into  Anglo-Norman  verse,  under  the  before  the  age  of  Chaucer  is  the  "  Vision  of  Piers 

tts  of  the  B(»nan  de  Brut^  which  extends  to  Ploughman/'  ascribed  to  Robert  Langlande.  It 

^  15,000  lines :  and  also  wrote  tihe  Boman  ^  is  in  alliterative  verse,  without  rhyme,  abounds 

M,  giving  the  legends  concerning  RoUo  the  in  allegorical  personifications,  and  is  a  satire  on 

IvDun.    Gaimar  made  a  metrical  continuation  the  vices  of  the  times  and  especially  of  the  ecole- 

f  the  narrative  of  Geoffrey  to  the  Norman  pe-  siastios.    It  has  passages  of  humor  and  eztraor- 
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dinary  poetical  vigor,  but  the  author  seems  to  bination  of  authors,  the  chief  of  whom  inu 
have  preferred  an  obsolete  and  unrefined  diction.  Backville.    He  furnished  alone  its  most  valoable 
Its  popularity  caused  man j  imitations  to  be  portion,  the  **  Induction**  or  prologue,  an  imita- 
made  of  it,  the  best  of  which  was  "  Piers  tion  of  Dante,  marked  by  a  monotony  of  gloom 
Ploughman's  Orede,"  written  by  a  Wycliffite.  and  sorrow,  but  comparable  with  the  finest  pas- 
Contemporary  with  Ohaucer  was  Gower  (1825-  sages  of  Spenser  for  grandeur  of  imagination  and 
1408),  whose  Cer\femo  Amantis^  in  octo-syllabic  power  of  language.    The  ballad  literatnre  of 
metre,  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  stories  England  and  Scotland  is  of  uncertain  date,  but 
and  of  physical  and  metaphysical  reflections,  much  of  it,  as  *^  Chevy  Chase,"  the  *^  Notbrowne 
Chaucer  calls  him  the  ^*  moral  Gower,'*  and  his  Hayde,"  and  the  numerous  ballads  about  Robin 
poetrv  is  of  a  grave  and  sententious  turn,  pro-  Hood,  probably  arose  in  the  16th  and  16Ui  cento- 
fessedly  serious  and  instructive.  Both  in  genius  ries.  Its  golden  era  was  the  time  of  Mary,  queen 
and  style  he  is  much  inferior  to  Chaucer  (died  of  Scots.  During  this  period  Scotland  had  a  snc- 
about  1400),  the  first  great  English  author,  ad-  cession  of  genuine  poets,  Barbour  (died  in  1396), 
mirable  for  the  comprehensiveness  and  variety  who  wrote  an  epic  entitled  the  ^^  Bruce,*'  having 
of  his  powers  and  for  an  inborn  kindly  Joyous-  been  followed  by  Wyntoun,  Blind  Harry,  Gawin 
ness,  which  make  him  comparable  with  Shake-  Douglas,  and  William  Dunbar. — ^English  prose 
speare.    A  courtier  and  traveller,  he  was  one  of  begins  with  Sir  John  Mandevi]le*s  narrative  of 
the  earliest  English  writers  who  was  not  an  his  travels,  written  in  Latin,  French,  and  English, 
ecclesiastic,  and  he  excels  especially  in  merry  soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  1865.    It  is 
narrative  and  in  portraiture  of  character.    H!e  a  medley  of  his  o^  observations,  with  ancient 
introduced  and  employed  with  fiocUity  the  regu-  fables  and  the  marvels  reported  by  other  trav- 
lar  iambic  couplet,  the  most  approved  English  ellers.     Nothing  like  the  excellence  of  later 
metre.  The  prologue  to  the  "  Canterbury  Tides'*  English  prose  was  produced  for  a  century  and  s 
is  perhaps  unsurpassed  as  a  description  of  char-  half  more,  during  which  time  Trevisa  translated 
aoter  and  manners,  and  ttie  ^^EmghVa  Tale"  Higden's  Latin  Po/yMroniV^n,Wycliffe  began  to 
is  among  the  noblest  of  chivalrous  romances,  show  the  copiousness  and  energy  of  the  language 
Chaucer  has  been  often  compared  to  the  appear-  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  Chaucer  com* 
ance  of  a  genial  day  in  spring,  preceded  and  fol-  posed  two  of  the  Canterbury  tales  and  two  other 
lowed  by  dark  clouds  and  wintry  blasts;  and  works  in  prose,  Bishop  Peacock  wrote  in  favor 
fh>m  his  age  to  that  of  Spenser  the  history  of  Eng-  of  reason  rather  than  constraint  as  a  means  of 
lish  poetry  is  but  a  barren  theme.  Thereisades-  bringing  the  Lollards  within  the  pale  of  the 
olate  period  of  more  than  100  years,  an  age  of  Catholic  church,  Tiptoft  translated  Cicero*B  D( 
disputed  successions  and  civil  wara,  when,  says  Amieitia^  Lord  Rivers  became  an  author  by  his 
an  old  hbtorian,  ^*  the  bells  in  the  church  stee-  ^^  Diets  of  Philosophers,"  and  Sir  John  Fortesouo 
pies  were  not  heard  for  the  sound  of  drums  and  (died  in  1470)  surpassed  all  of  his  predecessors  in 
trumpets."    Till  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  the  style  of  his  treatise  on  the  '^rHfiTerencc  be- 
best  of  numerous  versifiers  are  John  the  Chap-  tween  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Monarchy/' 
Ifun.  Occleve,  the  versatile  Lydgate,  Hawes,  The  first  book  printed  in  England  is  supposed  to 
Skeiton  the  laureate,  who  has  been  likened  to  have  been  the  "Game  of  Chess,"  by  Caxton,  m 
Babelais,  lus  rival  Barclay,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  1474.    As  an  author,  by  translating  from  the 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  George  Gascoyne,  Thomas  French,  and  often  by  continuing  the  works  which 
Tusser,  and  Thomas  Sackville,  afterward  Lord  he  printed,  Caxton  probably  ezert«d  a  greater 
Buckhurst.    Of  this  series,  Surrey  (151d*'47)  influence  on  prose  literature  than  any  other  indi- 
is  most  esteemed  as  an  improver  of  English  vidual  between  Chaucer  and  the  reign  of  Henrr 
verse.    He  is  said  to  have  made  the  tour  of  En-  Yin.    Chroniclers  nearly  contemporary  with 
rope  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  proclaiming  the  un-  him  were  Robert  Fabyan  and  Edward  Hall.  A 
paralleled  charms  of  his  mistress  Geraldine,  and  curious  collection  of  letters  has  been  preserved, 
returned  to  England  distinguished  as  the  most  de-  written  by  members  of  the  Paston  family  in  the 
voted  lover,  learned  nobleman,  and  accomplished  reigns  of*  Henry  YL,  Edward  lY.^  and  Henry 
gentleman  of  his  age.   In  his  verses  he  copied  the  YU.,  which  forms  the  oldest  body  of  private  kt- 
simplicity  and  grace  of  the  Italian  poets,  avoid-  ters  in  any  modem  European  lanprnage.   To  the 
ing  learned  allusions  or  elaborate  conceits,  and  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  belongs  Sir  Thomas  Men  ^'^ 
naturalized  the  sonnet  in  England.    He  also  **  History  of  Edward  Y.,"  the  first  example  of  a 
gives  the  earliest  example  of  blank  verse.  Wyatt  pure  and  perspicuous  prose  style,  marked  by  a 
cooperated  with  him  m  seeking  the  elegances  oiminution  of  obsolete  phraseolc^ry,  and  a  certain 
of  composition;  but  he  embarraased  his  songs  modem  turn  and  stmcture,  and  conreying  Al.-n 
and  sonnets  with  witty  and  fancifol  conceits,  just  and  striking  thought.  His  fTiPoj^ia^  in  wh\<^V. 
John  Heywood  is  remembered  only  for  his  in-  he  developed  his  theory  of  a  perfect  socil*t,^J 
terludes,  but  he  wrote  also  600  epigrams,  and  was  first  published  in  Latin,  and  waa  sciirct  N 
his  most  labored  performance  is  the  ^*  Spider  excelled  in  spirit  and  originality  by  an^  previo^.  | 
and  the  Flie,"  pronounced  by  Warton  to  be  the  Latin  work  written  in  Europe  since  the  re\  i^  -A 
most  tedious  and  trifling  of  apologues^  ^*  without  of  letters.    Prior  to  Elizabeth,  or  early  in  lu  r! 
fiincy,  meaning,  or  moral."    The  most  remark-  reign,  were  written  also  the  *^  New  YearV  Ct  i*'  | 
able  poem  between  Surrevand  Spenser  is  the  and  the  *^  Itinerary"  of  Leland,  the  ^^GonvtrJ 
^^Mirrour  for  Mac^trates,"  written  by  a  com-  nour"  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot^  the  ^*  Art  of  Iib^:l^ 
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oriqne'^  of  Thomas  Wilson,  the  biographer  of  the  second  in  point  of  time,  which  was  acted  at 

Wolseyby  Cavendish  (first  printed  in  1641),  the  Cambridge  nniversity  in  1566,  and  contains  the 

traosUtions  of  the  Bible  by  Tyndale  and  Cover*  first  drinking  song  of  any  merit  in  the  language. 

dale,  the  sermons  and  letters  of  Latimer,  and  the  The  earliest  ext^t  piece  that  can  be  called  a 

^'ToxophiluB^'  of  Roger  Ascham,  who  was  the  tragedy  is  the  *^  Ferrex  and  Porrez  "  of  Thomas 

first  ikooomplished  scholar  that  composed  his  SackvUle  and  Thomas  Norton,  afterward  named 

chief  works  in  English. — ^The  annals  of  the  Brit-  the  "Tragedy  of  Qordobuc,*'  which  is  in  regn- 

ish  drama  begin  with  miracle  plays,  which  are  lar  blank  verse,  consists  of  5  acts,  and  was  acted 

first  mention^  as  being  represented  in  London  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall  in  1561. 

in  the  Utter  part  of  the  12th  century.  They  were  During  a  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  miracle 

OD  sacred  sabjiMsta,  usoaUy  from  the  Old  and  New  plays,  moral  plays,  and  romantic  dramas  were 

Testamenta,  were  written,  and  to  a  comparative-  prevalent  together.    The  custom  of  acting  Latin 

\j  late  period  acted,  by  ecclesiastics,  and  were  plays  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 

at  first  performed  in  churches  and  the  chapels  oridge  continued  till  CromwelPs  time. — ^From 

of  moQAsteries.     They  were  performed  on  holy  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the 

days  in  the  lai^gest  towns,  the  most  famous  and  accession  of  Anne  (1580-1702),  and  more  par- 

frequented  being  those  of  Chester,  Widkirk,  and  ticularly  to  the  great  rebellion  (1580-1642), 

Coventry.    At  Chester  they  continued  every  may  be  reckoned  the  period  of  the  so-called 

Whit-Sunday,  with  some  interruptions,  from  old  English  authors.    The  more  limited  era  is 

1S68  to  1577,  and  were  in  Latin  or  French  till  unsurpassed  in  force,  variety,  and  originality 

k  1838  Higden  ^'  obtained  leave  of  the  pope  to  of  literary  genius  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

have  them  in  the  English  tongue."    The  most  Among  the  influences  which  excited  vast  intel- 

ancient  extant  miracle  play  in  English  is  at  least  lectual  and  moral  activity  were  the  study  of 

as  old  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.    It  is  founded  the  classics  and  of  the  literatures  of  Italy  and 

on  tho  16th  chapter  of  the  apocryphal  gospel  France,  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the 

of  Nicodemusy  is  entitled  the  ^*  Harrowing  of  right  theory  of  the  solar  system,  the  reforma- 

Hell,^  and  consists  of  a  prologue,  epilogue,  and  tion,  the  practical  results  then  following  from 

intermediate  dialogue  between  9  persons,  among  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  of  printing, 

whom  are  Dominus,  Satan,  Adam,  and  Eve.  and  from  the  overthrow  of  feudalism,  the  as- 

B&dde  this  and  a  few  other  single  pieces,  there  sertion  of  individual  rights,  and  the  enthusias- 

eziit  3  distinct  sets  of  them :  the  Townley  col-  tic  sense  of  national  independence  and  power. 

kction,  80  in  number,  supposed  to  have  be-  New  ideas  and  interests  aroused  the  minds  of 

xciQged  to  Widkirk  abbey,  before  the  suppression  men,  and  the  old  forms  and  institutions,  disap- 

of  the  monasteries ;  the  Coventry  collection,  pearing  from  actual  life,  lingered  in  the  imagi- 

performed  in  that  city  on  the  f9ast  of  Corpus  nation  and  were  idealized  in  poetry.    The  lan- 

Christi,  42  in  number;  and  the' Chester  Whit-  guage  rapidly  grew  to  a  strength  and  affluence 

^on  collection,  80  in  number.     Miracle  plays  which  Dr.  Jolmson  declared  adequate  to  every 

were  transformed  into  moral  plays  by  exchang-  purpose  of  use  and  elegance,  while  a  masculine 

iKg  scriptoral  and  historical  characters  for  ab-  vigor,  sometimes  coarse,  sometimes  highly  del- 

^irajct^  flJlegorical,  or  symbolical  impersonations,  icate,  marked  all  the  diversities  of  character 

This  sort  of  religious  drama  was  m  a  state  of  and  culture.    The  most  extensive  and  impor- 

ransiderable  advancement  in  the  reign  of  Henry  tant  department  of  literature  during  this  epoch 

VI^  and  reached  its  highest  perfection  in  that  was  the  drama,  which  distinguishes  that  age 

of  Henry  VII.    Two  prominent  personages  in  from  all  preceding  and  less  decisively  from  all 

them  were  the  Devil,  and  a  witty,  mischiev-  subsequent  periods.  It  had  two  distinct  periods, 

oois,  profligate  character,  denominated  the  Vice,  that  of  the  old  English  dramatists  (in  the  nar- 

''Ky  the  relinquishment  of  abstract  for  individ-  rowest  use  of  the  term)  prior  to  the  civil  war, 

Gal  chameter,*'  says  Mr.  Collier,  **they  paved  and  that  of  tiie  comic  oramatists  after  the  res- 

the  waj,  by  a  natural  and  easy  gradation,  for  toration.    In  the  former  series  the  most  emi- 

tra^edy  and  comedy,  the  representations  of  nent  names  are  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Ben 

real  life  and  manners.^    John  Heywood,  the  Jonson,  Beaumont  and   Fletcher,   Chapman, 

<?pigranunatist,  who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Decker,  Webster,  Marston,  Massinger,  Ford, 

Henry  VUl.,  contributed  to  driving  biblical  Thomas  Heywood,  and  Shirley.    Among  the 

&nd  all^^rical  personages  from  the  stage,  and  precursors  of  Shakespeare  were   also  John 

bis  j^ya  form  a  class  almost  by  themselves,  Lilly,  whose  9  plays,  and  especially  ^^  Endi- 

trrmed  interludes.    The  later  plays  of  Bishop  mion,"  have  always  had  a  few  admirers  for 

Bale  also  belong  to  the  period  of  transition,  and  their  dainty  and  conceited  style ;  Thomas  Kyd, 

^  was  the  first  to  apply  the  name  tragedy  and  whose  "  Spanish  Tragedy,"  improved  by  Jon- 

^m&dy  to  English  oramatio  representations,  son,  is  said  to  have  gone  through  more  edi- 

J^  earliest  comedy  is  the  "Ralph  Roister  tions  than  any  other  play  of  the  time ;  Thomas 

2>»i*ter''  of  Nicholas  XJdall,  and  is  at  least  as  Nash,  a  ribald  satirist ;  Robert  Greene,  whose 

ndent  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.    It  has  13  comedies  are  lively,  fantastic,  and  in  a  florid 

^»«factera,  9  male  and  4  female,  represents  the  style,  and  whose  "  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bun- 

^naera  of  polished  society,  and  could  not  be  gay"  is  one  of  the  latest  plays  in  which  the 

9«fonned  in  less  than  2i  hours.    It  is  superior  devil  appears  in  person ;  George  Peele,  whose 

W  "Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle,"  by  John  Still,  "David  and  Bethsabe"  has  been  termed  the 
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earliest  foTmtain  of  pathos  and   harmonj  in  which  are  the  "  Alchemist,^'  **  Yolpone,  or  the 
English  dramatic  poetry ;  and  Thomas  Lodge,  Eoz,''  and  the  "  Silent  Woman/*  They  are  full 
who  was  associated  with  Greene  in  writing  &e  of  solid  materials,  in  a  stately,  eloonent,  bnl 
^*  Looking-Glass  for  London  and  England,"  a  often  intolerahly  pedantic  style,  and  seem  to 
strange  performance,  in  which  the  prophecy  of  have  been  produccMi  slowly  and  upon  deUbera- 
Jonah  against  Nineveh  is  applied  to  the  city  of  tion,  the  wit,  fancy,  and  satire  beina  severely 
London.    All  of  these  abound  in  bombast  and  elaborated.  Dryden  admired  him  as  uie  pattern 
pedantic  classical  allusions.     A  more  potent  of  elaborate  writing.     His  poetical  character 
spirit  was  Christopher  Harlowe  (1 565-'98),  who,  appears  in  its  most  pleasing  aspect  in  the  1  jrical 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  rhyme,  gave  to  verses  with  which  his  masques  are  varied  and 
blank  verse  an  easy  modulation  and  rhythm,  and  enlivened,  especially  in  the  pastoral  drama  of 
produced  scenes  and  passages  of  wonderful  the  "  Sad  Shepherd,"  which  display  an  admir- 
beauty  and  grandeur  amid  rant  and  buffooner-  able  taste  and  feeling,  and  have  all  the  charms 
ies.    His  most  admired  plays  are  the  '^Jew  of  song.    Jonson  may  have  aimed  at  an  audi- 
of  Halto,"  ^*  Edward  U.,"  and  the  *^  Life  and  enoe  of  men  of  sense  and  knowledge,  but  Bean- 
Death  of  Dr.  Faustus,"  and  the  last  best  illus-  mont  and  Fletcher  wrote  for  men  of  fashion  and 
trates  the  *^  fine  madness"  of  his  character.    An  the  world.    Of  the  62  plays  published  under 
awful  melancholy  pervades  the  fiend  Mephis-  their  Joint  names,  Beaumont  may  have  had  a 
topheles,  more  impressive  than  the  malignant  part  in  only  17.    They  are  keen,  vivacious,  and 
mirth  ascribed  to  him  by  Goethe.     Marlowe  often  elegant,  but  slight  and  superficial  in  corn- 
was  the  inmiediate  precursor  of  William  Shake-  parison  with  Shakespeare's  ana  Jonson^s ;  the 
speare  (1564-1616),  the  greatest  name  in  Eng-  songs  scattered  through  them  are,  however, 
hsh  literature,  whom  a  poet  hits  styled  "the  among  the  most  subtly  beautiful  in  the  language, 
genius  of  the  British  isles,"  and  who  stands  at  The  dramas  of  George  Chapman  (1567-1634), 
the  head  of  the  romantic  or  Christian  drama,  the  translator  of  Homer,  contain  "  more  think- 
A  comparison  of  his  works  with  those  of  his  ing"  than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries; 
contemporaries  proves  his  superiority  as  much  they  have  many  passages  of  striking  grandeur, 
in  judgment  and  taste  as  in  creative  power,  for  are  in  a  lofty  and  extravagant  style,  and  their  cun- 
a  large  proportion  of  his  plays  are  more  regu-  templations  on  the  nature  of  man  and  the  world 
lar  Uian  any  other  prior  to  the  dose  of  tiie  leave  impressions  favorable  to  moral  excelleDcc. 
civil  wars.    The  rules  of  the  classical  dramatic  The  "  Fortunatus"   and  "  Honest  "Whore''  of 
art  were  not  then  in  vogue ;  the  French  neo-  Thomas  Decker  have  graceful  and  genial  pas- 
classical  drama  had  not  been  originated;  and  sages, and  the  ** Duchess  of  Malfy"  and^^T^hite 
though  Shakespeare  violated  the  ancient  unities  Devil "  of  John  "Webster  are  full  of  horrors  clev- 
of  time  and  place,  he  observed  almost  univer-  erly  managed,  and  have  been  esteemed  smon;; 
sally  the  unity  of  feeling  and  of  interest,  which  the  most  striking  tragic  productions  of  this  pe- 
ls perhaps  the  only  unity  possible  in  any  drama  riod.    The  modern  reputation  of  Thomas  Mid- 
tliat  embraces  the  wide  scope,  the  fine  mate-  dleton  rests  chiefiy  on  his  "  Witch,"  which  may 
rials,  and  the  passionate  intensitv  of  Christian  have  suggested  to  Shakespeare  the  supematuril 
thought.    The  soundest  criticism  has  vindicated  aceneir  in  "  Macbeth ;"  and  the  coarse  plays  c  i 
for  him  the  character  of  a  profound  artist  as  John  Marston  abound  in  murders,  ghosts,  anl 
well  as  a  great  and  luxuriant  genius,  and  his  scornful  satire.    Of  the  tragedies  of  Philip  M:t?- 
peculiar  excellences  appear  in  Sie  marvellous  singer  (1584-1640),  the  "  Duke  of  Milan"  ol-I 
variety  and  verisimilitude  of  his  personages,  in  the  "  Fatal  Dowry"  are  among  the  best ;  and  ii 
the  skill  with  which  opposite  characters  are  his  comedies,  the  "Picture,"  the  "Bondman," 
grouped  and  the  finest  and  most  diversified  and  "A  Very  Woman."    His  "  Kew  Way  to  Taj 
threads  woven  into  a  harmonious  web,  and  in  Old  Debts"  still  keeps  the  stage,  for  which  it  U 
the  completeness  with  which  the  entire  action  indebted  to  its  effective  character  of  Sir  Gili^ 
as  well  as  the  several  characters  are  worked  out,  Overreach.    His  style  has  an  easy  and  miyei^tio 
minute  features  and  particulars  being  poetically  flow,  and  "  he  is  read,"  says  Lamb,  **  with  coin- 
conceived  with  reference  to  the  universal  system  posure  and  placid  delight."    John  Ford  (15'^;'^ 
of  things.    Shakespeare's  plays  are  84  in  num-  1639)  preferred  dark  vices  and  the  deepest  Ji- 
ber  (the  authorship  of  some  of  which,  however,  tress  for  subjects,  and  his  works  make  a  sad  ai'J 


has  attained  unqualified  and  intelligent  recog-  possibilities  and  revenges  of  sin,  ana  the  host  (f 

nition,    A  friend  of  Shakespeare  and  his  asso-  his  plays  bears  the  title  of  the  *.'  Broken  Heart." 

ciate  in  the  Mcnnaid,  the  oldest  of  clubs,  was  Thomas  Hey  wood,  an  indefatigable  and  popular 

Ben  Jonson  (1574-1637),  one  of  the  most  famU-  dramatist,  wrote  "  beautiful  prose  put  into  L»'r«  i'* 

iar  of  the  names  of  the  old  dramatists.    He  had  metre."   James  Shirley  (died  in  1667)  is  the  1  ^« 

scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  and  la-  of  tiiis  circle  of  dramatists,  and  the  least  remnrk* 

bored  to  make  the  laws  of  the  ancients  authori-  able  either  for  merits  or  faults.    Under  the  c  i!> 

tative  in  English  dramatic  art.   He  is  the  author  monwealth,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  Puritai', 

of  two  tragwlies,  "  Catiline"  and  "  Sejanus,"  and  who  had  always  been  at  feud  with  the  wits  tl  •' 

of  numerous  comedies  and  masques,  the  best  of  theatres  were  closed,  and  the  players  flo^^^^d 
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At  the  restoration,  the  drama  was  revived  under  vbich  had  been  among  the  earliest  fmits  of  mod- 
the  inflaenoe  of  Frenoh  roles,  and  of  a  strong  em  literature,  was  brought  to  perfection  in  this 
anti-Paritaa  reaction,  and  the  larger  part  of  poem,  which  presents  exquisitely  beautiful  pio- 
the  plsys  for  40  years  are  dedared  by  Macaulay  tures  of  an  ideal  chivalry  in  a  land  of  enchant- 
to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  £ngUsh  language  and  the  ment.    Yet  the  descriptions  of  an  imaginary 
attioDal  character.   A  shimaelessness,  as  inele-  world,  though  luxuriant  and  circumstantial, 
gast  as  it  was  umnoral,  was  the  common  char-  often  lack  the  interest  of  real  life,  and  affect  us 
KteMc  ot  the  drama.  To  ridicule  and  degrade  as  remote  and  abstract  speculations.    Its  pecu- 
Tirtoe,  sincerity,  and  prudence,  was  the  business  liar  stanza,  to  which  his  name  has  been  given,  a 
of  the  stage,  which  it  followed  with  an  impu-  modification  of  the  Italian  ottavaritna,  with  the 
deoce  so  nnblushing  as  to  have  the  charm  of  addition  of  an  Alexandrine  to  each  verse  to  give 
diabdioal  naiMtS.    Blank  verse  was  for  a  time  a  f^ill  and  sweeping  close,  was  an  innovation  in 
di^Ifioed  Sy  rhyme,  but  the  tragic  authors  soon  the  art  of  poetry,  and  has  since  been  adopted 
returned  to  the  former,  and  the  comic  sank  to  by  Shenstone  in  his  *'  Schoolmbtreas,"  Beattie 
ftmiliar  prose.   The  best  tragedies  of  the  period  in   his    ''Minstrel,^*   Bvron  in   his    "Ohilde 
are  the"  Orphan  "^d"  Venice  Preserved ''of  Harold,"  Thomson  in   nis  ^^Oastle  of  Indo- 
Tbomas  Otway  (1661->'85) ;  and  though  the  lence,"  Shelley  in  hb  '^  Revolt  of  Islam,'*  and 
former  displeases  the  delicacy  of  our  age,  the  by  many  other  English  poets.  The  ^'Shepherd's 
Ittter  has  been  more  frequently  represented  Kalendar,"  and  the  hymns  to  ''Love"  and 
than  any  other  tragedy  after  those  of  Shake-  ''Beauty,"  are  among  the  finest  of  Spenser's  mi- 
tfean.  The  genius  of  the  unhi4>py  poet  appears  nor  pieces,  the  last  revealing  his  sympathy  witJi 
e^tedally  in  pathetic  delineations  of  passion  Platonic  doctrines.    Nearly  contemporary  with 
and  misery,  and  few  heroines  have  been  so  the  "Fa^nr  Queen"  were  the  songs  and  sonnets 
hjffbly  honored  with  the  tribute  of  tears  as  Bel-  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  the  *^  Saint  Peter's  Com- 
Tiderain  ''Venice  Preserved."    John  Dryden,  plaint"  and  "Mary Magdalene's  Funeral  Teara" 
vbo  was  rivalled  by  none-  of  his  contemporaries  of  Robert  Southwell ;  the  ^  Civil  Warsi"  "  Com- 
as a  eatirical,  didactic,  and  lyric  poet,  abused  his  plaint  of  Rosamond,"  and  numerous  minor 
rue  gifts  to  attain  dramatic  success,  the  faculty  pieces  of  Samuel  Daniel,  of  a  pensive  character, 
for  whioh  nature  had  denied  him.    His  "  Don  and  in  remarkably  pure  style ;  the  "  Baron's 
Sebastian,"   "Spanish   Friar,"   and  "All  for  Wars"  and  the  " Polyolbion"  of  Michael  Dray- 
Lore,"  are  the  best  of  numerous  tragedies  and  ton,  the  former  a  metrical  chronide,  and  the 
comedies,  the  absurd  bombast  and  ribaldiy  of  latter  an  immense  piece  of  metrical  topography, 
which  have  made  them  almost  forgotten  not-  which  contains  also  striking  national  legends 
withstanding  their  surprising  incidents,  stately  and  ingenious  allegorical  and  mythological  in- 
I      declamation,  and  harmonious  numbers.    The  ventions;  the  few  and  brief  poems  of  Sir  Henry 
"  Fatal  IHaoDvery"  of  Thomas  Southeme,  the  Wotton ;  the  "  Orchestra"  and  the  "  Soul  of 
"Jane  Shore"  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  the  "Fatal  Man  and  the  Immortality  thereof "  of  Sir  John 
Curiosity"  of  William  Lillo,  the  "Mourning  Davies,  the  latter  a  happily  condensed  piece 
Bride  "  of  Gongreve,  and  the  "  Rival  Queen  "  of  metapbysical  reasoning ;  the  satires  of  Bishop 
of  Nathaniel  Lee^  may  also  be  mentioned  among  Hall,  Ae  earliest  in  the  language  except  the 
SQcoeesfiil  tragedies.     The  proper  representa-  "  Steele  Glass"  of  Gascoyne ;  the  sadres,  elegies, 
tives  of  the  oomedy  of  this  penod  are  WiUiam  and  various  lyrics  of  John  Donne,  which  are 
Wycherly,  William  Gongreve,  George  Farquhar,  rather  metrical  problems  than  poems,  strongly 
and  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  among  their  profli-  manifesting  the  metaphvsical  tendency  then 
gate  plajB  the  most  popular  were  the  ''Plain  common  in  poetry,  butwnich  reveal  a  subtle  in- 
Dealer"  and  the  "Country  Wife,"  "Love  for  teUect  and  fruitful  fancy,  though  obscure  in 
Love"  and  the  "Way  of  the  World,"  the  "  Beaux  thought,  rugged  in  versification,  and  full  of  as 
Stratagem'*  and  the  "  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,"  bad  aflBsctations  and  conceits  as  are  to  be  found 
and  the  **  Provoked  Husband"  and  the  "Pro-  in  the  century;  the  poems  of  the  brothers 
vdcedWife."  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  Thomas  Shad-  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  the  principal  of 
▼eOf  and  Sir  George  Etherege  also  deserve  which  are  the  '^Purple  Island,"  an  allegorical 
mendoQ  among  those  who  made  the   stage  description   of  the   human    soul  and   body, 
as  immorai  as  theh-  talents  permitted.    The  and  "Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,"  which 
^'Cai^dess  Husband" and  other  plays  of  CoUey  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  relu^ous  com- 
\     Gibber^   and  the  "Busy  Body"  and  "Bold  positions;  and  the  sacred  poems  of  the  coun- 
V    Stroke  for  a  Wife"  of  Mrs.  Centlivre,  connect  trr   parson,    George  Herbert.     In   Scotland, 
I  tbepCTiodof  the  restoration  with  that  of  Anne.  Alexander  Scott  and   Sir  Richard   M^dtland 
I  Amongthe  non-dranliBtio  poets  of  the  period  wrote  brief  poems ;  Alexander  Montgomery, 
I  irum  EZtxabeth   to   Anne,   Edmund   Spenser  the  "  Cherry  and  the  Sloe ;"  Alexander  Hume, 
I  ns$S-'99X  John M0ton(160&-1674),  and  John  the   "Day  Estival;"   King  James  VI.,   the 
f   I^den  (1631-1700),  suoceadvely  held  preSmi-  "Essayes  of  a  Prentice  in  the  Divine  Art  of 
I    aeooe.    The  unfinished  product  of  Spenser's  Poede;"  the  earl  of  Stirling,  his   "Recrea- 
/    iattioatioo,  the  "  Fa^ry  Queen,"  is  a  monument  tions  with  the  Muses ;"  Sir  Robert  Aytoun,  his 
/     if  the  contemplative  and  retrospective  thought  few  songs ;  and  William  Drummond,  one  of  the 
j      cf  the  fUlzabethan  age,  an  age  as  philosophical  most  distinguished  poets  of  his  time,  his  son- 
*       m  it  waa  adventurous.    The  moral  allegoiy,  nets,  madrigals,  and  larger  pieces.    Marlowe's 
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translations  from  Ovid  and  Lncan;  Sandjs^s  mired,  and  was  diligentlystadied  by  Pope.  Cow- 
from  Ovid  and  tlie  Psalms ;  Harrington's  ver-  ley  (1618-^67)  was  the  most  poptuar  poet  of  his 
sion  of  Ariosto,  Fanshawe's  of  Camo^ns,  and  time,  though  full  of  metaphysical  conceits.    His 
the  more   important  versions   of  Homer  by  Anacreontics,  the  happiest  of  his  pieces,  are  live- 
Chapman  and  of  Tasso  by  Fairfax,  also  belong  to  ly.  joyoos,  and  highly  embellished.    The  "  Coop- 
this  period.    The  literary  genius  of  the  age  of  ers  Hill ''  of  Denham  is  meditative  in  charact^^r, 
Puritan  ascendency,  between  the  Elizabethaa  and  in  vigorous  and  rhythmical  couplets,  and 
epoch  and  that  of  the  restoration,  culminated  the  '^  Gondibert"  of  Davenant  was  for  a  timo 
in  Milton,  who  has  no  rivals  in  epic  poetry  but  regarded  as  a  monument  of  genius.    The  reli- 
Homer  and  Dante.    His  career  illustrates  the  gious  poems  of  Qnarles,  Crashaw,  and  Yangh- 
literary  character  of  his  age.    Prior  to  1640,  he  an  may  be  classed  together.    The  productions 
had  produced  his  '^  UAUegro,"  "  H  Penseroso,'*  of  Herrick  and  Wither  exhibit  playfolness  of 
and  **Gomus,''  the  most  pleasing  of  his  produc-  fiancy  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  varied  in  the 
tions,  abounding  in  passages  frequently  quoted,  former  by  freauent  grossness  imd  indelicacy, 
exquisite  for  imagination,  sentiment,  and  mu-  The  "Hudibras^'of  Butler,  aworkof  inexhaust- 
sical  rhythm ;  his  '^  Lycidas,"  an  enjoyment  of  ible  wit,  which  was  perpetually  quoted  for  half 
which  is  said  to  be  a  test  of  a  genuine  apprecia-  a  century,  belongs  chronologicaUy,  as  also  do 
tion  of  poetry ;  and  his  *^  Ode  on  the  Nativity ,''  many  others  of  the  later  poenoa  of  Milton  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  language.    During  the  his  contemporaries,  to  the  age  when  Dryden 

gsriod  of  civil  conflict  and  Oromwellian  rule,  and  the  comic  dramatists  were  prevalent    Tlie 
om  1640  to  1660,  he  wrote  no  poetry  at  all  ex-  rapidity  of  conception  and  ease  of  expression 
oept  a  few  sonnets,  but  produced  his  various  po-  of  Dryden  made  nim  a  contributor  in  vanous 
lenuoal  prose  treatises;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  departments  of  literature.    The  greatest  of  his 
^ere  was  at  that  time  an  almost  entire  cessation  satires  are  ^'Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  and 
of  pure  literature  in  England.    The  contempo-  *^Mac  Flecknoe,"  and  the  first  lines  of  his  fino 
rary  poets,  without  an  exception  of  any  conse-  controver^al  poem,  the  *^  Hind  and  Panther/* 
quence,  had  their  eras  of  activity  only  before  are  among  the  most  musical  in  the  language. 
tiie  straggle  and  after  it,  or  in  exile  or  in  A  thinker  as  well  as  poet,  his  arguments  now  in 
prison  duiing  it,  and  the  intellect  of  the  conn-  harmonious  verse,  and  his  conceptions  have  a 
try  was  occupied  in  producing  a  huge  mass  of  strikingly  intellectual  character  and  stand  in  log- 
controversial  prose,  only  a  very  slight  proper-  ical  sequence.  His  various,  though  not  his  gre^ii- 
tion  of  which  has  taken  a  place  in  the  liter-  est,  excellences  appear  in  his  ^'  Fables'*  and  his 
ature.    One  literary  man  oujy  was  undisturb-  "Ode  for  Saint  Cecilia's  Day.'*    Among  his  con- 
ed and  uninterested  by  the  events  of  the  time,  temporaries,  the  verses  of  some  of  whom  havo 
While  England  was  in  throes  and  confusion,  retamed  their  popularity,  were  MarvdL  Roch- 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  quietly  meditating  in  ester,   Charles  Cotton,  Sedley,  John  rhili[^ 
his  garden  at  Norwich  upon  sepulchral  urns  Oldham,  Roscommon,  Hulgrare,  Dorset,  and 
and  the  quincuncial  lozenge.    The  ^*  Paradise  Pomfret. — ^The  old  English  prose  writers  aro 
Lost,'*  though  published  alter  the  restoration,  generally  distinguished  for  sterling  sense,  and 
was  an  early  conception  of  MUton,  and  bears  for  a  style   copious  to  redundancy,  adorn  eti 
the  impress  of  this  period  of  fierce  discussion  with  all  the  wealth  of  the  imagination  ratlu  r 
and  of  moral  and  theological  strife.    Its  sub-  than  with  judicious  taste.      Tneir  diction  i) 
ject,  the  fall  of  man,  is  perhaps  without  an  deformed  by  abounding  pedantiy,  their  collo* 
equal  in  epical  grandeur,  and  its  most  prominent  cation  of  words  and  phrases  is  in  imitation  u( 
personage,  if  not  its  hero,  is  the  fallen  archangel  the  Latin,  and  their  periods  are  tediously  prv 
Satan,  whose  ruined  splendor  and  power  of  dar-  longed  and  unrhythmically  constructed ;   y*  t 
ing  and  of  suflTerance  make  him  one  of  the  sub-  they  are  nervous  and  effective,  though  ungraceiu'. 
limest  creations  of  poetry.    The  latest  poems  of  writers,  seldom  degenerate  into  indefinite  a'  1 
Milton,  ^^  Paradise  Regained  "  and  "  Samson  Ag-  aimless  phraseology,  but  crowd  their  senten^ >■< 
onistes,"  are  of  inferior  worth.    Among  the  con-  with  meaning.  Hie  most  adoairable  prose  wht  r 
temporaries  of  Milton  were  Thomas  Carew,  of  the  Elizabethan  period  is  Richard  Ho4^k'r 
Francis  Quarles,  George  Wither,  Sur  John  Suck-  (1553-1600),  whose  ''Ecclesiastical  Polity*'  U 
ling,  Robert  Herrick,  Richard  Lovelace,  Sir  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Sngllsh  eloqueDCo ; 
Richard  Fanshawe,  Richard  Crashaw,  Abraham  and  its  sober  richness  of  style,  its  fiilno^?  of 
Cowley,  Henry  Yaughan,  Sir  John  Denham,  Sir  imagery  united  with  condensation  of  thout'Vi, 
William  Davenant,  Edmund  Waller,  and  Samuel  was  unapproached  by  any  other  writer  dnriic 
Butler.    The  songs  and  short  amatory  pieces  the  next  century.    The  Novum   Organ&n  u: 
of  Carew  were  the  precursors  of  numerous  sim-  Lord  Bacon  (1561-162^,  the  most  influent \.v. 
ilar  productions  written  by  gay  and  accomplished  and  original  philosophical  work  that  Las  Kv; 
cavaliers  and  courtiers,  as  the  **  Ballad  upon  a  product  in  England,  was  written  in  Ijit  n 
Wedding,"  and  many  other  poems  of  Suclding,  His  *'  Advancement  of  Learning,'*  a  *"*  gloVo  o^ 
admirable  for  their  witty  levity;  the  odes  and  the  intellectual  universe,"  with  a  note  of  tlw^ 
songs  of  Lovelace;  the  miscelbmeous  poems  of  parts  not  yet  improved  by  the  lahor  of  man,  (>' 
Fanshawe;  and, superior  to  all  others,  the  grace-  compared  to  the  noise  which  musicians  vr.\ 
ful  occasional  poems  of  Cowley  and  Waller.  The  while  they  are  tuning  their  instrameDts,  ^*  m  h  i  r  i 
melodious  verse  of  Waller  was  especially  ad-  is  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause  v^  K ; 
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themnacissweeter  afterward;'*  and  atthe  dose  Tines,  Joseph  Hall  (15T4-1656),  and  Jeremy  Tay* 

of  his  sarrey  he  predicted  that  **  the  third  pe-  lor  (1618-1667),  whose  works  are  monomenta 

riod  of  time  will  far  surpass  that  of  the  Grecian  of  their  own  abilities  and  of  the  pedantic  tastes 

md  Roman  learning/*   His  style,  usnall^r  senten-  of  the  age.    The  *'  Contemplations  *'  of  Hidl  are 

tioQs  and  somewhat  stif^  became  more  imagina-  superior  to  any  of  the  writings  of  Taylor  in 

tire,  richer,  and  softer  with  his  increasing  years ;  continuity  of  thought,  but  thelatter  has  perhaps 

hot  thoagfa  his  fancy  was  of  the  brightest^  he  had  no  equal  in  tne  pulpit  in  the  splendor  of 

allowed  to  it  no  other  ofSce  than  that  of  minis-  his  imagination,  and  is  often  called  the  Shake*- 

teriog  to  reason.    His  application  of  thought  to  speare  of  divines.    The  most  curious  works  of 

purposes  of  niality  and  progress,  with  a  view  to  the  time  are  ^e  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy**  of 

the  practical  restitution  of  man  to  the  sover-  Bobert  Burton  (1676-1640),  composed  largely 

eignty  of.  nature,  has  entered  as  a  chttracteristio  of  apt  and  learned  quotations  firom  rare  authors, 

element  into  the  public  mind  of  England.    His  constantly  intermingled  with  the  writer's  own 

''Enajs**  are  among  the  masterpieces  of  Eng-  thoughts,  and  whidi  exhibits  in  every  part 

M  prose,  and  are  equally  eminent  for  power  great  spirit  and  power,  and  has  the  charm  of  a 

ofe]q)r8a8ionand  for  compact  and  solid  wisdom,  full  ana  vigorous  style;  and  the  *^Religio  Me- 

Contemporary  productions  were  the  "  Arcadia**  dici,'*  "  Urn  Burial,'*  and  other  works  of  Sir 

tod  the  "  Defence  of  Foesy**  of  Sir  Philip  Sid-  Thomas  Browne  (1605-1682),  whose  popularity 

oej,  the  former  of  which  was  universally  read  has  revived  in  our  own  day— elaborately  quaint 

and  admired ;  the  ^  History  of  the  World "  of  compositions,  &scinating  from  their  pensive 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  written  in  the  Tower ;  the  ness  akin  to  mdancholy,  their  paradoxes,  and 

^  Chronicle  of  England  **  and  *'  Survey  of  Lon-  their  occasional  subtiety  and  imaginative  bril- 

don"  of  John  Stow ;  the  chronicles  of  Raphael  liancy.    Under  the  head  of  essays  or  sketches 

Uolinshed;  the  collection  of  voyages  by  Richard  may  be  classed  the  "Gull's  Hornbook"  of  the 

ILiklayt;  the '^Purchas  his  Pilgrims"  of  Samuel  dramatist  Decker,  the  "Characters"   of  Sir 

Purchas:  the ''Relation  of  a  Journey,"  &c,  of  Thomas  Overbury,  the  "Resolves"  of  Owen 

George  Sandys;  the  " Epistohe  Ho-Elianes"  of  Feltham,  the  "Hicrocosmography"  attributed 

James  HoweU ;  the  "  History  of  the  Turks"  of  to  Bish^  Earle,  the  miscelluieous  pieces  of  Sir 

Richard  Knolles ;  and  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Henry  Wotton.  and  the  "  Discourses  by  Way 

Andrews  and  Dr.  Donne,  mosiucs  of  quaintness,  of  Essavs  *'  of  (;owley.    The  last  are  written  in 

qiiotation,  wisdom,  folly,  subtlety,  and  ecstasy,  a  placid  and  perspicuous  style,  very  unlike  the 

The  writmgs  of  John  Lilly  proonced  a  marked  affected  obscurities  of  his  poems,  and  may  be 

effect  on  much  of  the  Eliziabethan  literature,  reckoned  among  the  earliest  models  of  good 

His  "  Euphnes,*'  a  duU  story  of  a  young  Athe-  writing  in  English  prose.    John  Locke  (1682- 

nlan,  in  a  smooth  style,  full  of  affected  conceits  1704)  is  the  author  of  treatises  on  civil  govem- 

and  recondite  simUes,  was  the  model  after  which  ment^  education,  and  the  reasonableness  of 

wits  and  gallants  formed  their  conversation  and  Christianity,  which  diffused  a  spirit  of  liberty 

^ting.    The  ladies  of  the  court  were  among  and  toleration  in  opinion  and  government;  but 

iiis  pupils,  and  Blount  (1632)  remarks  that  the  his  most  important  work  is  the  "Essay  on  the 

beauty  who  oould  not  "parley  Euphuisme"  Human  Understanding,'*  which  soon  became  the 

7as  as  little  regirded  as  one  that  could  not  acknowledged  code- of  English  philosophy,  and 

speak  French.     Under  James  L  was  produced  disjplays  and  inculcates  a  careful,  tentative  obser- 

tae  transliition  of  the  Bible  which  nas  been  vation  of  intellectual  habits.  It  helped  to  convert 

geottully  in  authority  from  that  time.    Between  metaphysics  firom  scholastic  problems  into  prao- 

Baoon  and  Locke,  the  most  acute  of  English  tical  and  clearly  intelligible  analyses,  but  its  in- 

inetaphysioians  was  Thomas  HoblxM  (1588-  definiteness  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  ideas  of 

1679JL  whose  political  theories  are  collected  in  reflection  '*  has  left  the  essential  character  and 

Ills  **"  Leviathan."    His  style  is  unifonnly  excel-  tendency  of  the  Lockean  system  in  dispute  bo- 

Icat,  a  merit  which  belongs  to  no  one  of  hb  tween  sensationalists  and  idealists.    Two  writ- 

predecesaors.    Among  hb  contemporaries  were  ers  who  at  this  time  deviated  from  the  track 

Uie  sceptical  philosopher  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher-  which  English  speculation  has  chiefly  followed, 

iniryy  who  wrote  also  a  history  of  the  reign  of  and  in  whom  Platonic  tendencies  predominated, 

Henry  VIII.;  the  antiquaries  William  Camden,  were  Ralph  Oudworth,  the  author  of  the  "  In- 

^ir  Henry  Spelman,  Sir  Robert  (Cotton,  and  tellectual  System  of  the  Universe,**  and  Henry 

^ohn  Speed;  John  Selden,  the  author  of  a  More,  the  author  ofthe^*  Mystery  of  Godliness," 

**  Treatise  on  Titles  of  Honor,*'  and  whose  ad-  the  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  and  other  works 

Qirable  ^  Table  Tidk"  was  published  after  his  which  were  once  very  popular.    The  sermons 

ieath ;    the   ohronologist  Archbishop  Usher ;  of  Barrow,  South,  and  Tillotson  were  respect- 

^Uiam   Chillingworth,  whose   "Religion   of  ively  esteemed  for  strength,  wit,  and  rational 

Protestaata"  is  a  model  of  perspicuous  reason-  unction,  but  the  last  have  retained  least  of  their 

i9ir ;  Peter  Heylin,  a  wit  and  divine,  the  author  former  popularity.    To  this  period  belong  most 

^f  ''  Microcoamus ;"  John  Hales,  a  preacher  and  of  the  prose  writings  of  Milton,  which  test  the 

rrfatroversialist;  John  Gauden,  the  supposed  au-  power  of  the  language  in  vigorous  and  lofty 
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tion  ofthe  XXXIX.  Articles'' of  Bishop  Bnrnet,  was  cleared  of  its  redondancies,  and  wit  re- 

the  "  Saint's  Eyerlasting  Rest"  and  other  works  fined  from  its  alloy.    The  writers  of  the  Eliza- 

of  Baxter,  the  expository  works  of  Leighton,  hethan  period,  in  an#ige  of  stupendous  changes, 

Owen,  and  Henry,  and  the  writings  of  the  on  the  confines  between  barbarism  and  refine- 

Qnakers  G^rge  Fox,  Bobert  Barclay,  William  ment,  had  dealt  with  the  original  pasnons  aod 

Fenn,  and  Thomas  Ellwood.  This  age  of  divines  principles  of  human  natore,  and  had  found 

and  comic  dramatists  was  also  distingnished  for  their  illustrations  in  the  pageantry  of  past  io- 

its  doTotion  to  practical  science  under  the  guid-  stitutions  and  in  dreams  of  uie  future.    As  the 

ance  of  the  spirit  of  Bacon,  and  chemistry  and  English  advanced  to  the  character  of  a  poliabed 

physics  became  as  fashionable  as  wine  and  love,  nation,  losing  the  blufihess  and  heartmess  of 

and  as  much  respected  as  defences  of  the  Trinity,  their  older  manners,  their  litenttnre  also  became 

Instances  ofthis  tendency  are  the  "Discovery  of  less  wild  and  grand  in  its  romance  and  more 

a  New  World  "  and  the  other  so  called  "mathe-  regular  in  its  outlines^  the  suggestions  of  geniiu) 

maticalworks^ofBishopWilkins,  the  "History  being  moulded  by  the  rules  of  taste.    As  en- 

of  tiie  Boyal  Society"  of  Sprat,  the  "  Sacred  ricfaed  and  refined  by  the  writers  of  the  reign 

Theory  of  the  Earth"  of  Thomas  Burnet,  the  of  Anne,  which  is  often  called  the  Augustan  ace 

"  Sylva"  and  "  Terra"  of  Evelyn,  the  "  Observi^  of  the  literature,  the  language  was  almost  finaUj 

tions"  and  the  "Wisdom  of  God  Manifested  in  formed.    The  fiEfshions  and  frivolities  of  elegant 

the  Works  of  Creation"  of  John  Ray,  and  above  and  artificial  life  became  the  themea  of  poeta 

all  others,  the  "  Considerations  on  the  Useful-  and  essayists,  and  while  the  highest  regioDs  of 

ness  of  Experimental  Philosophy,"  and  other  poetry  and  speculation  were  wandon^  books 

works,  phuoBophicd  and  religious,  of  Bobert  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  learned  or  coii- 

Boyle,  and  the  PhUoiophim  NaturalU  Principia  ous,  but  were  gradually  spread  among  all  da^^es. 

Mdthematiea  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Among  anti-  Men  of  letters  now  first  became  known  in  Eng- 

quarian  works  were  Uie  .^<ma«ti(:on^n^Zieanum  land  as  a  distinct  class  in  society.    To  Irlnir 

of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  the  Athena  OxonieMU  philosophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries.  schooU 

of  Anthony  k  Wood,  the  history  of  the  order  of  and  colleges,  and  to  make  it  dwell  in  clubs  and 

the  garter  by  EliasAshmole,  the  "Miscellanies"  assemblies,  at  tea  tables,  and  in  oofieeboosea, 

of  John  Aubrey,  and  the  Fotdera  of  Thomas  was  the  object  which  Steele  proposed  to  biw- 

Bymer,  who  also  wrote  a  curious  treatise  on  self.    That  school  of  poetnr  which  mav  be  traced 

tragedy,  in  which  Shakespeare  is  critidxed  to  the  adoption  of  Fi'encn  rales  under  Cbarlii> 

according  to  certain  stately  notions  derived  11^  which  acouired  stability  from  the  traoscen- 

from  the  ancients.     Works  of  high  literary  dentpowersof  Dryden,and  whidiwasnowper- 

interest  are  the  "Worthies  of  England"  of  fected  by  Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744),  reuirtd 

Thomas  Fuller,  one  of  the  strangest  books  in  its  ascendency  nearly  through  the  18th  centarj. 

the  world,  a  melange  of  oddity,  sagacity,  and  hu-  The  follies  of  his  feeble  copvists  have  reacted  in  - 

mor,  in  a  pithy  style ;  the  "  History  of  the  Be-  juriously  upon  the  &me  of  the  great  master  of 

bellion"  of  Lord  Clarendon,  which,  in  ^ite  of  Uie  schooL    For  half  a  centnry  the  notion  pre- 

its  deliberate  partiality,  is  admirable  for  its  por-  vailed  Uiat  whoever  deviated  from  the  staoa^L-d 

traitures  of  character  and  its  animated  narri^  of  Pope  was  worthy  only  to  fignre  in  the  ^  Dui^- 

tive ;  the  "  Observations  on  the  United  Prov-  oiad ;"  but  somewhat  later  it  became  oomnioi. 

inces  of  the  Netherlands"  of  Sir  William  Tem-  to  deny  to  him  poetic  genius,  imagination,  and 

pie;  the  histories  of  the  reformation  and  of  his  versatility,  and  to  decry  his  wit,  epignunniit'i^ 

own  times  by  Gilbert  Burnet;  the  "Pilgrim's  force,  and  faulUess  numbers,  by  oonfounciic 

Progress"  of  John  Bunyan,  a  specimen  of  them  with  the  imitations  of  the  dunces  wLoLj^- 

homely  English,  the  fruit  of  a  lively  and  pow-  caught  something  of  his  metre  but  notliine  iC 

erful  ima^nation  cultivated  only  by  the  study  his  spirit    His  correctness  was  branded  as  tic 

of  the  Scriptures  *  and  the  half  poetical  "  Com-  badge  oif  unimaginative  and  artificial  verse,  tAt^ 

plete  Angler"  of  Izaak  Walton,  who  also  wrote  may  almost  be  numbered  among  the  lost  ar^ 

some  pleasing  biographies.    Minor  works  were  Tet  Campbell  and  Byron  were  zealous  to  do  li>rn 
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modem  learning  by  Temple^  and  the  "  Befiec-  that  though  he  assisted  in  rearing  the  gaodf  &i  I 

tions"  in  answer  to  them  by  Wotton.     Tom  fantastio  structure,  he  had  never  defaced  xht 

D'Urfey  and  Tom  Brown,  "  merry  fellows,"  the  depreciated  the  monuments  of  a  purer  tn^'^ 

last  of  the  wits  of  the  restoration,  wrote  comic  The  vigor  of  conception  and  point  of  exprc^^i<  ik 

and  licentious  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  which  distinguish  the  "  Essay  on  Man/'  tie 

The  "Short  View,''  &c.,  of  Jeremy  Collier  was  "  Bape  of  the  Lock,"  the  "  Epistle  fh>m  Z\o^ 

the  beg^inning  of  a  controversy  between  him  to  Aoelard,"  the  "Satires," and  the  ^'Duncia'U" 

and  the  comic  dramatists  which  resulted  in  the  will«t  least  vindicate  for  them  the  bighe^t  riLik 

reformation  of  the  theatre. — ^With  the  reign  in  a  peculiar  and  admirable  class  of  com  {•<<*i« 

of  Anne  (1702-''14)  begins  a  new  era  in  Eng-  tions.    His  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey,"  Uu>t)/ 

lish  composition,  when  the  affluence  of  the  un-Homeric,  are  valuable  additions  to  £nir> 

older  Uteratore  ^ve  way  to  correctness.    The  literature.     The  finest  contemporary  pKt: 

rules  of  the  art  were  better  understood,  style  productions  were  the  "Letter  from  Italj,"  ^^ 
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'^Csmpdffn,^  md  the  "Oato"  (^  Addison,  the  Margaret^  of  Mallet,  the  Scotch  songs  of  Rom, 
octo-sylhS^to  satires  and  occasional  pieces  of  the  ^^  Marj's  Dream**  of  Lowe,  the  ^' Anld  Rohin 
Swift,  the  '^  Shepherd's  Week,  in  Six  Pastorals**  Graj"  of  Lad j  Anne  Barnard,  the  "*  Tnlloch- 
of  Gar,  the  ^'  Hermit"  and  the  ^'  Night  Piece  gonim"  of  Skinner,  the  '*  Tweedside*'  of  Craw- 
OQ  Death**  of  Pamell,  and  the  "  Gentle  Shep-  ford,  the  various  poems  of  Ferarason,  the  odes, 
herd  **  of  the  Scotch  poet  Allan  Ramsay.    The  and  the  epitaph  on  his  wife,  of  Mason,  the  odea 
names  of  Prior,  Tickell,  Garth,  Blackmore,  of  Smollett,  the  **  Art  of  Preserying  Health*' 
Ambrose  PhQips,  SomerviUe,  and  Anne  count-  of  Armstrong,  the  *^  Cumnor  Hall  ^  and  the 
ess  of  Winchelsea,  also  belong  here.     It  is  translation  of  the  **  Lusiad  **  of  Mickle,  the 
remarked  by  Wordsworth  that  between  the  *'  Braes  of  Yarrow**  of  Hamilton,  the  elegies  of 
pablication  of  "  Paradise  Lost**  and  of  the  *^Sear  Hammond,  the  *^  Careless  Content**  of  Byrom, 
sons**  of  James  Thomson  (1700-1 748),  with  the  the  *'  Country  Justice**  of  Langhome,  the  *'  Law- 
exception  of  the  ^  Windsor  Forest**  of  Pope  and  yer*s  Farewell  to  his  Muse**  of  Blackstone,  the 
s  passage  in  the  **  Nocturnal  Reverie**  of  the  ^*  Shipwreck**  of  Falconer,   the  **  Actor**  of 
coantess  of  Winchelsea,  not  a  single  new  image  Robert  Lloyd,  the  ^^  Rosciad  **  and  other  satires 
of  external  nature  was  produced  in  poetry.  The  of  Charles  Church  ill,  the  brief  poems  of  Thomas 
'*  Seasons*'  are  almost  the  only  memorial  which  and  Joseph  Warton,  the  ^*  Leonidaa'*  and  ^^  Ath- 
the  age  has  left  of  poetical  sympathy  with  natn-  enais**  of  Glover,  the  short  lyrics  and  transla^ 
ral  scenery.    It  was  original  as  well  in  style  as  tions  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  ^Cliamcleon** 
in  substance,  for  its  blank  verse  has  an  easy  of  Merrick,  the  pastorals  of  John  Cunningham, 
flow  peculiar  to  itself.    The  "  Castle  of  Indo-  the  ''  New  Bath  Guide**  of  Anstey,  and  the 
leoce**  is  a  successful  imitation  of  the  manner  **  Triumphs  of  Temper**  and  other  works  of 
of  Spenser,  and  has  great  and  peculiar  beauty.  Hayley,  who,  though  the  feeblest  of  the  imita* 
The  "  Night   Thoughts**  of  Edward  Young  tors  of  Pope,  was  once  considered  a  great  poet. 
(1681-1765)  is  also  in  effective  blank  verse,  dis-  In  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  also  Mao- 
Eertational  rather  than  simply  poetical,  in  a  sua-  pherson  produced  the  pieces  which  he  ascribed 
tsined  imaginative  and    epigrammatic   style,  to  Ossian,  Chotterton  wrote  the  poems  which  he 
The  ^  Grave**  of  Robert  Blair  and  the  hymns  ascribed  to  Rowley,  and  Percy  collected  many 
of  Watts  are  serious  and  devotional  composi-  old  songs  and  ballads  in  his  **  Reliques  of  Eng* 
tions  of  the  same  time.    Through  the  *^  Bas-  lish  Poetry.** — ^The  English  drama  of  the  18Ui 
tsrd  **  of  Richard  Savage,  the  *^  London**  and  century  bore  the  impress  of  the  neo-classical 
**  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes'*  of  Dr.  Johnson,  school  reigning  in  France,  and  presented  a  com- 
tbe  edogues  and  odes  of  William  Collins,  the  plete  separation  of  tragedy  and  comedy.   The 
""  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination'*  of  Mark  Aken-  ''  Cato**  of  Addison,  the  '"  Elfrida**  of  Mason,  and 
fide,  the  odes  and  the  **  Elegy**  of  Thomas  Gray,  the  **  Irene**  of  Dr.  Johnson,  though  once  acted, 
the  ^  Deserted  Village**  and  the  "  Traveller*'  are  rather  dramatic  poems  than  plays.    The 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  ^*  Minstrel "  of  James  "  Sophonisha*'  and  4  other  tragedies  of  Thomson 
Beattie,  the  *^  Botanic  Garden**  of  Erasmus  %re  the  undramatio  attempts  of  a  descriptive 
Darwin,  and  the  **Task**  of  William  Cowper,  poet.    More  successful  tragedies  were  the'*  Re* 
the  line  of  English  poetry  was  continued  al-  venge**  of  Youn^,  the  ^*  Barbarossa**  of  Brown, 
most  to  the  conmiencemeni  of  the  present  cen-  the  **  Gamester**  of  Moore,  the  ^  Elvira"  of 
tury.    Johnson  and  Goldsmith  both  belonged  Mallet,  and  the  ^*  Douglas**  of  Home,  the  most 
to  the  adiool  of  Pope ;  but  their  poetry  has  dis-  effective  of  them  all.    In  this  period  were  pro- 
tinctlve  characteristics,  that  of  Johnson  being  duced  the  finest  examples  of  the  legitimate 
marked  especially  by  vigor  and  strong  sense,  English  comedy,  written  usually  in  prose,  and 
and  thai  of  Goldsmith  by  sweetness  and  grace,  exhibiting  refinement  of  sentiment  and  wit. 
The  **  Ode  on  the  Passions**  and  several  other  The  forerunners  of  the  comedies  of  Goldsmith 
pieces  of  Gollina  are  masterpieces  in  their  kincL  and  Sheridan  wore  the  *^  Conscious  Lovers'*  of 
and  ei^eoially  remarkable  for  the    pictorial  Steele,  the  ^*  Suspicious  Husband  **  of  Hoadley, 
effects  produced  by  the  personification  of  ab-  the  **  Jealous  Wife'*  of  the  elder  Colman,  the 
stract  qualities.    Collins  and  Gray  were  the  **  Clandestine  Marriage**  of  Colman  and  Gar- 
two  finest  lyric  poets  of  the  century,  and  Gray*s  rick,  the  *^  Way  to  Keep  Him**  of  Murphy,  the 
**  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  **  and  **  False  Delicacy**   of  Kelly,   and  the  "  West 
Ms  Pindaric  ode  of  *^  The  Bard  **  are  exquisite  Indian**  of  Cumberland.     Goldsmith's  **  She 
examples  of  finished  art  and  poetical  vigor.  Stoops  to   Conquer**  has  every  requisite  for 
Cowper  waa  the  precursor  of  the  regeneration  making  an  audience  merry,  and,  acconling  to 
of  poetry,  and,  abandoning  the  stock  images  Davies,  *^  revived  fancy,  wit,  gayety,  humor, 
tod  metri<fiBl  sing-song  with  which  art  and  incident,  and  character,  in  plare  of  M^ntimeni 
fashion  had  been  described,  he  produced  pic-  and  moral   preachment.**     The   ^^  Sohool  for 
tofes  of  English  life  and  scenery  marked  by  a  Scandal,**  tlie  **  Rivals,**  and  the  *'  Critic"  of 
ilmpfidty,  freedom,  and  freshness  which  anti-  Sheridan  are   distinguished  for  epigrammatio 
tip^ied  the  dawn  of  a  new  period.    Among  the  witticisms,  insight  into  social  weakneftsea,  and 
rrodnctiona  of  minor  poets  of  the  18th  century  ingeniously  contrived  whimsical  situations;  and 
ire  the   ^  Gronsar  IliU  **  of  John  Dyer,  the  the  first  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  any  other 
""SchoolmiBtreas**  of  Shenstone,  the  "  Colin  and  eomedy  of  modem  times.    The  **  Lying  Valet  ** 
I^''  of  TidceD,  the  ballad-like  ''  William  and  and  "^  Miss  in  her  Teens**  of  Garrick,  the ''  Bdle'a 
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Btrstegem''  of  Mrs.  Cowley,  the  "  Tom  Thamb**  of  the  most  esteemed  men  of  his  time,  and  ex- 
of  Fiel^inff,  the  **  Man  of  the  World  "  of  Mack-  erted  great  inflnence  in  favor  of  religion  and  i& 
Ud,  the  **High  Life  Below  Stairs'*  of  Townlev,  giving  popolarity  and  fiGishion  to  metaphyiicai 
the  '^  Devil  to  Pay"  of  Ooffey,  and   especially  studies.    The  '*  Characteristics*'  of  the  earl  of 
the  20  farcical  plays  of  Foote,  were  the  best  ghaflesbory,  once  greatly  admired  for  their 
and  most  popular  comic  productions  of  this  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  their  elegant    * 
epoch. — ^The  prose  authors  of  the  18th  cen-  though  affected  diction,  are  now  little  read.  He 
tury  may  nearly  all  be  classed  as  essayists,  phi-  suggested  the  theory  of  a  *^  moral  sense,"  which 
loeophera,  historians,  divines,  and  novelists.  Pe-  was  adopted  and  illustrated  by  subsequentScotch 
riodical  papers  containing  news  had  existed  in  philosophers.    The  levity  with  which  be  some- 
England  from  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  but  the  times  alluded  to  Christian  doctrines  greatly  im- 
'*  TatJer,'*  planned  by  Sir  Richard  Steele  (1671-  pured  his  influence.    A  similar  levity  is  even 
1729),  was  the  first  periodical  designed  to  have  more  apparent  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Bdiogbroke, 
literary  merit  and  to  discuss  the  features  and  the  philosophical  works  of  a  restless  factionisL, 
*<  smaller  morals'*  of  society.    It  appeared  8  who  was  long  considered  a  master  of  the  art  of 
times  a  week,  extended  to  271  numbers  from  written  eloquence.    The  current  philosophj  of 
April  12,  1709,  to  Jan.  2, 1711,  and  each  num-  the  18th  century  was  strongly  affected  by  seep- 
ber  contained  some  lively  sketch,  anecdote,  or  tical  tendencies,  whose  influence  pervaded  the 
humorous  discnsdon,  and  was  sold  for  a  penny,  literature  of  England  as  of  nearly  evety  Euro- 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  *'  Spectator,"  which  ap-  pean  country.    Bishop  Butler,  in  the  preface  of 
peared  every  week-day  morning  in  the  shape  of  Jiis  **  Analogy,'*  declared  that  many  persons  then 
a  nngle  leaf  from  March  1, 1711,  to  Dec.  1712 ;  took  it  for  granted  that  Christianity  was  no  long- 
after  a  suspension  it  reappeared  8  times  a  week  er  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but  had  at  length  hetD 
in  1714^  and  extended  to  686  numbers.     The  discovered  to  be  flctitious ;  and  in  1768  it  was 
**  Ouardian"  was  begun  in  1714,  but  became  po-  stated  in  the  house  of  commons  to  be  the  f2bh- 
litical,  and  ceased  after  the  176th  number.  Steele  ion  for  a  man  to  declare  himself  of  no  religion. 
was  theprincipal  contributor  to  the  "Tatler"  an^  This  spirit  of  scepticism  especially  infested  tlo 
**•  Guaraian,"  and  Addison  to  the  '^  Spectator,"  department  of  historical  composition,  which  at 
but  papers  were  also  furnished  by  Swift,  Pope,  this  time  received  a  great  impulse.    A  malevo- 
Berkeley,  Budgell,  Tickell,  and  Hughes.    The  lence  toward  Christianity  is  the  chief  fault  of 
essays,  especially  tiiose  of  Addison,  were  often  the  ^^  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Eropiror 
models  of  grace,  delicacy,  and  amenity,  and  by  Edward  Gibbon  (17d7-'94),  the  greatest  his- 
were  highly  influential  in  correcting  and  refining  torical  work  in  the  English  language.   Ko  otlicr 
the  tone  of  society.    Numerous  works  similar  historian  has  ever  drawn  his  materials  from  % 
in  form  and  purpose  appeared  later  in  the  cen-  wider  variety  of  sources,  or  written  at  once  with 
tury,  of  which  the  only  ones  that  have  retained  so  much  erudition  and  genius.    The  history  of 
theirplaceinliterature  are  the**  Rambler,"  writ-  England  by  David   Hume,  and  of  ScotlAr.d 
ten  almost  wholly  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the  **  Ad^  and  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  by  William  Kob- 
Tenturer,"  by  Hawkesworth,  Johnson,  and  War-  ertson,  have  retidned  their  reputation  for  ea>« 
ton.  the  ^  Idler,"  chiefly  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the  and  elegance  of  style,  though  later  researcht'i 
**  World,"  by  Moore,  Horace  Walpole,  Ly ttleton,  have  shown  their  neglect  of   accuracy.    U*- 
and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  the  **  Connoisseur,"  important  historical  and  biographical  writer? 
by  Colman  and  Thornton,  which  received  also  were  Echard,  Strype,  Smollett,  Tytler,  Fcrpr 
a  few  essays  from  the  poet  Cowper,  and  the  son,  Middleton,  Watson,  Lyttleton,  Russell,  au^l 
^'ItGrror "  and  the  ** Lounger,"  both  published  Jortin.    The principalphilosophical  and crit.ijl 
in  Scotland,  and  supported  by  a  band  of  literary  works  after  those  of  Berkeley  and  8haftesbi:n 
lawyers,  among  whom  were  Mackenzie,  Craig,  were  Hutcheson's  "  Inquiry  into  Beauty  and  V  .r- 
Oullen,  Bannatyne,  Hailes,  Abercromby,  and  tue"  and**  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  Bamc^ 
Tytler.    The  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  ** Essays"  and  ** Treatise  on  Human  Natorv. 
llontagu,  who  was  an  associate  of  the  wits  of  Adam  Smith's  **  Theory  of  Moral  Sentimec^r 
the  time,  are  models  of  an  easy  and  elegant  Reid's  **  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  ^'  as)^ 
epistolary  style.    The  two  chief  philosophical  **  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  Best  tic 
writers  of  the  early  part 
Bishop  Berkeley  and  the 

and  the  **Minnttf  Philosopher"  of  the  former  is  his  Expectations, 

the  happiest  imitation  in  English  of  the  disr  cipal  Questions  and  DifiScultiea  in  Mor^s,^'  F<r 

logues  of  Plato.    The  style  of  his  other  meta-  guson's  *^  History  of  Civil  Society"  and  *^Iri-^ 

physical  treatises  is  singularly  animated  and  im*  tutesof  Moral  Philosophy,"  Tuoker^a  **  Light  o: 

aginative.    In  his  **  Theory  of  Vision"  he  ad-  Nature  Pursued,"  Priestley's  ^*  Matter  and  S| .' 

vanoed  novel  and  ingenious  views  on  optics  it,"  Lord  Kames's  **  Essays  on  the  Principles  i>f 

which  are  now  universally  adopted.    His  doc-  Morality  and  Natural  Religion*'  and  ^  Elcitu  t.'f 

trine  of  idealism,  the  object  of  which  was  to  of  Criticism,"  Hugh  Blair's   **  Rhetorical  Lcv?« 

prove  that  nothing  existed  but  God  and  ideas  in  tures,"  and  George  Campbell's  *^  Philosophv  of 

the  mind,  marked  an  era  in  English  philosophy,  Rhetoric."  The  critiod  and  oontroversial  ^  r>t«' 

and  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  discussion  which  ings  of  Bentley  and  Atterbnry  belong  to  tN4 

hBB  hardly  yet  ceased.    Ho  was  personally  one  early  part  of  this  period.    The  theological  w  r. Vi 
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en  of  greatest  inflnenoe  were  Clarke,  Lowtb,  nlaritj  ia  England  and  on  the  continent  He 
Hoidlej,  Leslie,  Whiston,  Doddridge,  Butler,  and  Fielding  were  embodiments   respective- 
Warborton,  Wedey,  Lardner,  Farmer,  and  Le  ly  of  the  idealistic  and  the  realistic  tendency, 
liod.     Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Bnrke,  and  each  entertained  great  contempt  for  the 
mrpused  all  others  as  miscellaneous  writers,  writings  of  the  other.   The '^  Peregrine  Pickle," 
aod  probablj  Dr.  Johnson  exerted  by  his  con-  '^  Humphry  Clinker,*'  and  other  novels  of  Smol- 
Tersadon  and  his  pen  a  greater  influence  upon  lett  are  distinguished  for  coarse,  comic  incidents 
the  literature  and  tone  of  thought  of  bis  age  than  and  broad  humor,  and  the  ^'  Tristram  Shandy" 
mj  other  individual.    It  was  his  wit  and  elo-  and  "  Sentimental  Journey"  of  Sterne  contain 
qoence,  argument  and  learning,  says  Lord  Ma-  masterly  touches  of  character,  passages  and 
boo,  which  first  stemmed  the  tide  of  infidelity,  episodes  sparkling  with  wit  and  fancy,  and  also 
sod  turned  the  literary  current  in  favor  of  re*  much  melodramatic  pathos  and  sentimentality. 
Tealed  religioo.    It  was  said  by  Burke  that  he  Three  works  of  fiction  contributed  especially  to 
appesfs  &r  greater  in  Boswell's  pages  than  in  refine  the  public  taste  and  tiie  style  of  novels  : 
bis  own,  and  the  reason  is  that  he  conversed  the  ^^Rasselas"  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  philosophicsl 
with  admirable  simplicity  and  plainness,  but  in  essay  in  the  earb  of  an  oriental  tde,  the  "  v  icar 
Ms  writings  adopted  an  elaborately  vicious  and  of  W^efield  "  of  Goldsmith,  a  picture  of  £ng- 
pooderous  style— « style  which,  according  to  his  lish  rural  life  remarkable  for  kindliness  and 
own  favorite  dioioe  of  terms,  would  be  describ-  taste,'  and  the  '^Castle  of  Otranto"  of  Horace 
ed  as  grandiose,  magniloquent,  and  sesquipeda-  Walpolo,  a  striking  GotJiic  and  chivalric  ro- 
liso.    In  the  18th  century  the  novel  assumed  mance.    In  1771  l^kenzie  produced  the  in- 
nearly  the  form  and  character  which  have  since  teresting  character  of  the  ^^Man  of  Feeling," 
made  it  a  leading  department  of  literature.  The  and  a  few  years  later  appeared  Miss  Bumey's 
**  Arcadia  "  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  been  fol-  "Evelina,"  "  the  first  tale  written  by  a  woman, 
bwed  by  a  large  number  of  chivalrously  heroic  and  purporting  to  be  a  picture  of  life  and  man- 
and  eonrtly  pastoral  romances,  many  of  them  ners,  that  lived  or  deserved  to  live,"  and  whidi 
tranalatiotts  and  adaptations,  as  Johnson's  once  showed  that  botii  the  vulgar  and  fashionable 
fiunous  '*  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,"  life  of  London  might  be  delineated  with  lively 
sod  in  the  l7th  century,  the  *'Man  in  the  Moon"  skill,  and  with  broad  comic  humor,  without  a 
of  Francis  Grodwin.  *  After  the  restoration  the  line  to  offend  a  delicate  taste.    This  and  her 
most  popular  novels  of  the  continent  were  trans-  second  novel,  "  Cecilia,"  are  especially  esteemed 
Iftted,  but  of  English  original  fictions,  the  "Par-  for  their  characterizations. — ^With  the  French 
tbeoissa'*  of  Lord  Orrery  and  the  tales  of  Mrs.  revolution  begins  a  new  period  in  English  lit- 
BeJm  aod  Mrs.  Manley  are  all  that  are  now  re-  erature.    Again,  as  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
xnemb^^  even  by  the  antiquary.    Daniel  Defoe  great  civil  and  religious  changes  were  agitated ; 
(1661-1781)  first  gave  to  En^^ish  fiction  a  simple,  old  habits  and  feelings  were  to  be  set  aside, 
direct,  matter  of  fact,  and  human  interest,  and  old  manners  to  pass  into  oblivion ;  and  out  of 
the  vetrtsimUitude  of  "Bobinson  Crusoe  "and  his  the  ruins  of  venerable  institutions  political 
other  novels  has  never  been  excelled.  The  "Tale  theorists  were  seeking  to  rear  *the  structure 
of  a  Tub  "  and  "  Ghdliver's  Travels  "  by  Swift  of  a  new  social  order.    Ajnid  bloodshed  and 
the ''History  of  John  BuU"  by  Arbuthnot,  and  confusion,  in  the  conflict  between  traditions 
the  ^  Memoirs  of  the  Extraordinary  Life,  Works,  and  hopes,  men  were  forced  to  speculate  on  the 
and  Discoveries  of  Martinus  Soriblerus,"  are  sat-  very  elements  of  human  nature  and  destiny. 
ires  in  the  form  of  fictitious  narratives.   All  the  The  commotion  of  the  times  marked  a  change 
writings  of  Swift  are  admirable  for  their  vigor  of  scene  in  the  drama  of  European  civilization, 
and  homor.  Under  his  successors  the  novel  be-  and,  though  it  did  not  shake  the  constitution 
came  more  complex  and  artistic,  embraced  great-  of  England,  it  stirred  the  mind  of  the  country 
er  varieties  of  character  and  diversities  of  treat-  in  every  department,  and  led  to  deeper  moods 
(Dent,  and  pictured  the  artiflcial  refinements  and  of  thought  and  to  larger  sympathies.    The  re- 
distinctions  of  society,  the  contrasts  of  temper  vival  of  poetry  had  dready  been  prepared  by 
sod  manners,  and  the  complicated  and  confiictiDg  Cowper.    A  greater  infiuence,  probably,  was 
rdataooaofhfe.  The  "  Joseph  Andrews,"  "  Tom  exerted  byBobert  Burns  (1759-'96),  "amir- 
Joaea,"  and  ** Amelia"  of  Fielding,  and  the  acle  of  human  nature,"  whose  "TamO'Shan- 
**  Pamela,"    "  Clarissa   Harlowe,"    and   "  Sir  ter,"  "  Hallowe'en,"  and  "  Cotter's  Saturday 
Charles  Grandison"of  Richardson,  were  pub-  Night,"  were  as  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Scot- 
lished  near  the  middle  of  the  century.    Field-  land  as  the  thistle,  and  displayed  a  freshness 
iag  elahiied  for  his  great  work,  "  Tom  Jones,"  of  humor,  pathos,  force,  and  beauty,  which 
the  dignity  of  a  comic  epopee.    Its  plot,  which  made  them  esteemed  alike  by  peasants  and 
aivolvea  wonderfully  diverdfied  characters  and  scholars,  and  that  union  of  the  morally  sublime 
■JventnreSy  is  contrived  with  almost  perfect  art,  with  the  extrinsically  humble  which  soon  be- 
lad  it  portrays  the  especial  features  of  reifl  fife  came  an  aim  and  principle  with  Wordsworth. 
kEoc^aod,  with  keenness,  coarseness,  an  easy  hu-  Yet  his  infiuence  aid  not  extend  at  once  to 
^  and  a  buoyant  affluence  of  practical  knowl-  England,  where  Cowper  was  still  rivalled  in 
^    Richardson  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful,  popularity  by  Darwin  and  Hayley,  who  pom- 
^|ks,  and  tedious  of  novelists,  and  nis  volu-  pously  versified  prosaic  subjects,  and  made  steam 
^00  works  obtuned  almost  unexampled  pop-  engines  boil  and  flowers  woo  and  win  each  other 
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in  song.    Oonnected  with  these  was  the  Delia  fastly  pursued  his  purposes,  was  the  rhapsodicftl 

Oruscan  school  of  affected  rhymesters,  promi-  and  indolent  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  whose 

nent  among  whom  were  Anna  Seward,  called  finest  pieces,  as  ^^  Christabel"  and  the  ^^  Ancient 

the  swan  of  Lidifield,  Mrs.  Piozzl  (formerly  Mariner,^'  were  produced  early  in  life,  and  are 

Mrs.  Tlirale),  Mrs.  Robinson,  Greathead,  Merry,  unsurpassed  in  the  language  as  strong,  wild, 

Weston,  and  Parsons,  who  were  exposed  and  and  musical  sallies  of  pure  imagination.   The 

savagely  ridiculed  by  Gifford  in  his  *^  Baviad  "  faulUess  rhythm  of  ^^  ChristabeV^  acoentnal  in- 

and  *^  Masviad.^^    Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  was  stead  of  syllabic,  was  the  acknowledged  model 

the  leader  of  a  romantic  school,  both  of  poetry  of  Scott's  '^  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."    As  a 

and  prose  fiction,  abounding  in  diablerie  and  philosopher  and  critic  he  has  inspired  rather 

all  manner  of  extramundane  machinery,  to  than  instructed  many  followers  to  rise  to  hi(;her 

which  the  perturbed  temper  of  the  times  gave  standpoints  than  those  of  Locke,  Paley,  and  l.ord 

a  momentary  success.    His  verses  were  reflect-  Karnes.     Robert  Southey  when  a  schoolhoj 

ed  in  some  of  the  most  powerful  contemporary  conceived  the  design  of  exhibiting  in  narrative 

prose,  and  exerted  an  influence  on  the  early  poems  the  grandest  forms  of  mythology  that 

productions  of  Scott,  Southey,  and  Coleridge,  ever  obtain^  among  men,  and  his  ^^Thalaba'* 

out  were  demolished  by  the  "  Rovers  "  of  Can-  and  "  Curse  of  Kehama,"  founded  on  Arab  and 

ning  and  Frere,  who  also  ridiculed  Darwin^s  Hindoo  legends,  were  the  partial  fulfilments  of 

*'  Loves  of  the  Plants"  by  a  burlesque  entitled  his  plan,  and  display  through  a  charming  die- 

the  "Loves  of  the  Triangles."  William  Words-  tion  extensive  learning  and  brilliant  imagination, 

worth  (1T7O-1860),  esteemed  by  many  the  great-  The  irregular,  unrhyming  verse  of  "  Tludaha" 

est  poet  of  his  century,  devoted  his  life  with  he  described  as  the  *^  Arabesque  ornament  of 

singleness  and  firmness  of  purpose  to  the  art  an  Arabian  tale."    Southey  waa  the  most  dill* 

of  poetry.    It  was  the  solemn  business  of  his  gent  and  indomitable  of  literary  men,  and  in  al- 

being,  the  object  of  idl  his  thought,  observa-  most  every  department  of  prose  and  poetry 

tion,  reading,  and  experience ;  and  the  ultimate  has  left  monuments  of  his  talent  and  erudition. 

goal  which  he  proposed  to  himself  was  the  com-  A  new  tendency  appeared  in  the  poems  of 

position  of  a  vast  philosophical  poem,  treating  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  combined  tne  retine- 

man,  nature,  and  society.    His  aim  was  to  reno-  ments  of  modem  poetry  with  the  spirit  and 

vate  and  refresh  literature  by  bringing  back  poet-  materials  of  border  minatrelsy  and  of  the  earif 

ry  from  over-refinements  of  sentiment  and  rhet-  metrical  romances.    He  adopted  in  bia  princv 

oric  to  truth  and  nature ;  and  he  began  by  com-  pal  poems  the  octosyllabic  roeasare,  which  had 

posing  lyrical  ballads  on  the  humblest  subjects  been  generally  used  by  the  old  romancers.  From 

m  language  such  as  was  "  really  used  by  men."  1806  to  1812,  when  the  first  cantos  of  ^'  Childe 

Readers,  long  fimiiliar  with  poems  on  learned  Harold  "  appeared,  Scott  waa  the  most  popolar 

themes  or  marked  by  polished  sentimentalities,  British  poet;  but  he  retreated  to  pro^e  fiction, 

marvelled  at  his  bald  topics  and  colloquial  plnti-  as  the  genius  of  Byron  began  to  display  it5 

tudes  as  literary  eccentricities,  and  could  hardly  strength.  The  historical  ballad  wbioh  be  brongLt 

tell  whether  they  were  designed  to  be  comic  into  vogue  has  since  been  aaocessfolly  cultivated 

or  serious;  and.  his    first    collection,  which  byLockhart,Maoaulay,and  Aytonn.  Prof.  T^'il- 

was  certainly  a  melange  of  good  and  bad,  con-  son^  after  producing  a  few  poems  marked  es- 

tdned  passages  of  simple  nature  and  unsophisti-  pecially  by  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  vigor  of 

oated  pathos  as  grotesque  as  the  fripperies  of  description,  applied  himself  chieflj  to  prose  )it- 

Della  Cruscan  art    Yet  the  simplicity  of  feel-  erature^  criticism,  and  philosophj.     The  oelel>- 

ing,  the  truthfulness  of  delineation,  the  com-  rity  of  Lord  Byron  was  unrivalled  during  \va 

prehensive  spirit  of  humanity,  and  the  union  briefuidimpetuouscareer;  and  perbape  no  other 

of  deep  and  subtle  thought  with  sensibility,  man,  dying  at  87,  ever  wrote  so  nancn  that  wo^ 

which  marked  his  better  pieces,  attracted  by  remarkable  for  intellectnid'  power  and  intensity 

degrees  a  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers.    The  of  passion.    A  new  phase  oi  the  poetio  mind  np- 

works  of  no  other  poet  have  been  so  exclusive-  peared  in  Keats,  the  greatest  of  British  poets  ti\at 

ly  the  product  of  personal  experience  and  re-  nave  died  in  early  youth,  who  gave  promise  not 

^twpeotion.    His  intense  and  unwearied  de-  only  by  his  profusion  of  conceptions  of  beauty 

light  in  the  shapes  and  appearances  of  rural  and  grandeur,  but  also  by  the  progpresswb'idi  be 

and   mountain  scenery  was  constantly  sup-  rapidly  made  in  bringing  his  genius  under  the 

plied  by  the  wild  region  where  he  dwelt,  and  control  of  judgment.    He  had  an  instinct  for 

where  every  natural  feature  received  the  color-  choice  words,  which  were  in  themselves  pict  art  9 

ing  of  his  own  imagination;   and  his  poems  or  ideas,  and  his  example  has  affected  especial  ir 

are  made  up  of  didactic  philosophizing  found-  the  forms  of  poetical  expression,  to  wbich  \\^ 

ed  on  analyses  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  of  char-  gave  a  refiued  sensuousness.     He  was  an  earl  r 

acters  and  scenes  which  illustrate  the  elements  admirer  of  the  poetry  of  Leigh  Hant«  wh(>^' 

and  phases  of  his  own  character,  with  a  run-  manner  was  derived  from  Italian  models,  ar»A 

ning  commentary  of  natural  phenomena,  re-  his  influence  appears  strongly  in  the  productions 

vealing  always  that  harmonious  and  almost  of  Shelley,  often  most  ethereal  in  imagery  otuI 
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JSurn  from  hnrnan  nature  and  real  life,  yet  he  was  ntation  for  hia  remarkable  prose  works,  the  chief 
iostioct  with  a  love  and  intellectiial  sense  of  ideal  of  which  is  a  series  of  'Umaginar^  Oonyersa- 
beanty,  which  appear  in  single  thoughts  and  im-  tions.^*  Among  the  minor  poetsof  this  period  are 
ages  in  his  huver  productions^  and  especially  in  Hennr  Kirke  White,  Grahame,  Bowles,  Hamil- 
some  of  his  lesser  poems,  as  the  **  Sensitive  ton,  iJoyd,  Lovell,  Dyer,  Gary,  Wolfe,  who  de- 
Flant^'^  the '^  Skylark,^*  and  the  "Cloud."  Thomas  senres  special  mention  for  his  short  poem  on 
^oore,  a  writer  of  surpassingly  beautiAil  songs  the  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Hoore,"  Montgomery, 
and  (^  Hght  and  elegant  satires,  displayed  his  Hartley  Coleridge,  Heber.  Eeble,  Milman,  Croly, 
higbest  powers  in  the  four  oriental  tales  of  James  and  Horace  Smith,  Pollok,  Procter,  S- 
wbich  ^Lalla  R<)okh"  is  composed,  remarkable  fiott,  Clare,  Barton,  Sterling,   Bailey,  Bayley, 
for  ^eir  splendor  of  diction  and  copiousness  of  Milnes,  Swain,  Mackay,  Aird,  Bowring,  I^ed, 
imagery.    Georee  Crabbe.  ^  nature^s  sternest  Tennant,  Herbert,  Moultrie,  Maginn,  Anster, 
painter,  yet  the  best,"  produced  strong  impres-  Barham,  the  author  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends,*' 
lions  by  elaborately  chronicling  a  series  of  mi-  Trench,  A.  A.  Watts,  Tupper,  Thomas  Davi& 
note  circumstances;  and  in  brief  passages,  as  in  Mangan,  Mahoney,  Alllngham,  Barnes,  Edward 
"Sir  £iu(taoe  Grey,'*  rises  to  a  fine  imaginative  Robert  Bulwer  (Owen  Meredith),  Herand,  Mat- 
energy.    Samuel  Rogers  (1763-1856).  the  con-  thew  and  Edwin  Arnold,  W.  0.  Bennett,  Alex- 
temporary  of  a  long  series  of  poets,  followed  no  ander  Smith,  and  Gerald  Maasey.     The  most 
one  of  tiie  new  tendencies,  but  attained  high  popular  English  poetess  in  the  first  quarter  of 
artistic  exoeUenoe  in  the  heroic  couplet,  with  this  century  was  Mrs.  Heman%  among  whose 
a  nice^  of  taste  and  grace  of  sentiment  wortiiy  numerous  productions  are  some  that  are  me- 
ofPope  and  Goldsmith.   Campbe^  had  a  higher  lodious  in  expresenon  and  touching  in  senti- 
gemos  with  an  equal  culture ;  amid  the  dis-  ment^  tending  especially  to  purify  the  passions 
asters  of  the  time  he  conceived  of  lighting  and  sanctify  the  affections.   The  dramatist  Joan- 
"the  torch  of  hope  at  nature's  funeral  pile,'*  na  Baillie  wrote  also  ballads  and  metrical  le- 
and  in  his  lyrical  pieces  he  gave  to  romantic  gends.  Caroline  Bowles  (Mrs.  Southey)  displays 
conceptions  a  dassicid  elaboration  and  fini^  in  many  of  her  slight  pieces  remarkable  eJeva* 
whldi  was  hardly  attempted  by  his  contempo-  tion  and  simplicity  of  feeling.     Mary  Howitt 
raries.    Charles  Lamb,  a  peculiar  and  happily  excels  in  ballad  poetry,  and  in  writings  marked 
wayward  genius^  wrote  almost  nothing  tiiat  is  by  innocent  mirth  and  playful  fancy,  designed 
not  exquisite,  and  his  few  poems,  like  his  essays,  for  the  young.    In  contrast  with  her  easy  sim- 
rereal  an  original  wit  and  genial  character,  plicity  are  the  elaborate  and  impasnoned  poems 
moulded  by  sympathetic  study  of  the  old  English  of  Mrs.  Norton,  who  has  been  called  the  Byron 
writers.  His  reputation  rests  chicly  on  his  *^  Es-  of  modern  poetesses.   L.  E.  Landon  checked  the 
says  of  Elia,"  tiian  which  the  literature  contains  diffnseness  and  efflorescent  excess  of  her  early 
few  tldttgs  finer.    The  poems  of  Thomas  Hood,  productions,  which  are  distinguished  at  once  for 
wheUier  serious  or  comic,  are  pregnant  witli  vivacity  and  melancholy,  and  gave  concentration 
matter  for  thought    Though  a  aingmarly  clever  of  thought  and  style  to  the  verses  written  not 
rhyming  punster  and  jester,  his  main  strength  long  before  her  mysterious  death.    Her  ^^  Ethel 
lay  in  ^  the  homely  tragic,"  the  simple  pathetic,  Churchill "  gives  her  a  place  also  among  novel- 
in  lyrics  like  the  ^^  Song  of  the  Shirt''  and  the  ists.  Other  poetesses  of  the  time  are  Mrs.  Black- 
"*  Bridge  of  Sighs."    In  his  comic  pieces,  the  wood.  Lady.  Flora  Hastings,  Harriet  Drury,  Ca- 
**  Last  Man,"  ^'fiGssKilmansegg  with  her  Golden  milla  Toulmin  (Mrs.  Croaland),  Mrs.  Ogilvy, 
Le^"  and  others,  as  perhaps  in  those  of  every  Adelaide  Procter,  and  Eliza  Cook.   The  greatest 
tnly  humorous  writer,  may  be  detected  a  deep  living  English  poets  are  the  laureate  Tennyson 
vein  of  earnest  pathos  and  tragic  power.    The  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  who  represent 
Scotch  poet  James  Hogg  (the  Ettrick  Shepherd),  what  may  perhaps  be  termed  a  metaphysico- 
with  a  rare  imagination,  someUmes  excelled  romantic  tendency. — ^The  most  successful  dra- 
marvellously  in  describing  things  that  transcend  matio  pieces  of  tms  epoch  have  been  those  of 
natnre^s  laws ;  and  his  story  of  ^Kilmeny,"  a  Joanna  Baillie,  remarkable  for  their  unity  of 
ehnd  stolen  by  the  fi&iries  and  conveyed  to  fidry  idea  and  intellectual  completeness,  the  "  Bor- 
land, is  a  most  oharming  example  of  pure  poetry,  tram**  of  Maturin,  the  happUy  constructed  tra- 
The  best  compositions  of  Allan  Cunningham  are  gedies  of  Knowles,  the  *'  Lady  of  Lyons"  and 
bdllada  and  songs  of  an  intensely  national  char-  ^*  Richelieu"  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the 
icter,  as  the  "Mermaid  of  GaUoway,"  ''She*s  "Julian"  and  "Rienxi "  of  Miss  Mitford,  the 
Gane  to  Dwall  in  Heaven,"  and  "My  Nan-  "  Ion"  of  Talfonrd,  the  "Fario"  of  Milman,  the 
Bic^  0;"  and  William  Motherwell  wassnocearful  comedies  of  the  younger  Colman,  the  plays  of 
both  in  martial  pieces,  as  the  "  Sword  Chant  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  "  Road  to  Ruin"  of  Thomaa 
Tborstein  Raudi"  and  the  "Battle-flag  of  Si-  Holcroft,  the  "Honevmoon"  of  John  Tobin, 
ord,"  and  in  plaintive  strains,  as  the  ballad  of  and  various  plays  of  O'Xeefe,  Reynolds,  Morton, 
*Jeaiue  Mormon.'*    Many  oSf  the  poems  of  Poole,  Planch^,  Marston,  Jerrold,  Buckstone, 
If  alter  Savage  Landor  are  attempts  to  repro-  Taylor,  and  Bourcicault.    The  "Remorse"  of 
^Boe  llie  genius  of  ancient  Greek  poetry,  and,  Coleridge,  the  "  Bride's  Tragedy"  of  Beddoes, 
ihmgh  they  have  fine  and  highly  intellec-  the  "  Tragedy  of  Galileo"  of  Samuel  Brown,  the 
tail  passagea,  they  seem  foreign  to  England  and  "Athelwold"  of  William  Smith,  the  "Philip 
tot  akiii  to  modern  ttmea.    He  has  a  surer  rep-  van  Artevelde"  of  Henry  Taylor,  the  "  Legend 
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of  Florence*'  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  the  '*  Straf-  tees^'  of  John  Gait,  the  "Salathier*  of  George 
ford,"  "  Blot  in  the  'Scntcheon,"  dca,  of  Rohert  Croly,  the  "^  Anastanos"  of  Hope,  the ''  Yalerios" 
Browning,  are  rather  dramatic   poems  than  and  ^  Reginald  Dalton*' of LocKhart,  the  Soottish 
acting  plays. — ^The  most  voluninous  depart-  tales  of  Professor  Wilson,  the  eastern  ronumces 
ment  of  Enfflish  prose  during  this  period  is  of  Morier  and  Fraser,  the  *'  Bayings  and  Doings'* 
that  of  novels.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  other  novels  of  fashion  of  Theodore  Hook, 
century,  the  circulating  libraries  abounded  with  tiie  "  Glenarvon"  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  which 
the  worthless  productions  of  the  so-called  Mi-  was  supposed  to  represent  Lord  Byron  in  its  hero, 
nerva  oress  *,  but  the  works  of  Charlotte  Smith  the  '^  Trevelyan*'  of  Lady  Dacre,  the  *^  Cyril 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  transition  from  the  Thornton"  ofThomasHamiltonvthelrlsh  stories 
sentimental  to  the  true  in  popular  fictions.    A  of  Banim,  Crofton  Croker,  Grif9n,  Carleton,  and 
new  energy  and  dignity  was  given  to  them  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  the  sea  stories  of  Uapts.  M arryat 
the  political  tales  of  Holcrofl  and  Godwin,  and  and  Chamier,  the  *'  Tom  Crinffle^s  Log"  and 
especially  by  the  highly  intellectual  character  of  "Cruise  of  the  Midge''  of  Michael  Scott,  the 
Godwin's  "  Caleb  Williams ;"  and  the  romantic  '*  Do  Yere"  of  Ward,  containing  a  portraiture  of 
fictions  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  as  the  *' Mysteries  of  Canning,  the  "Headlong  Hall"  and  other  hu- 
Udolpho,"  the  novels  of  the  sisters  Porter,  and  morons  novels  of  Peacock,  the  "  Brambletye 
tiie  "  Monk"  of  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  were  at  House"  and  "  Moneyed  Man"  of  Horace  Smith, 
least   improvements   on  frippery  love   plots,  the  "Our  Village"  ofMissMitford,  the  "Victims 
The  Arabian  tale  of  "Vathek,"  by  William  of  Society"  and  other  tales  of  Lady  Blessington, 
Beckford,  was  greatly  admired  for  its  imagina-  the  fashionable  novels  of  Mrs.  Gore,  the  "  Deer- 
tive  power  and  literary  finish,  and  the  "  Can-  brook,"  the  "  Hour  and  the  Man,"  and  the  poli- 
terbury  Tales"  of  Sophia  and  Harriet  Lee  are  tico-economical  tales  of  Miss  Martinean,  the  misf- 
remarkable  among  English  fictions  for  tender-  cellaneous  novels  of  James,  Ainsworth,  Hannay, 
ness  and  feeling.    The  delineations  of  character  Beade,  Borrow,  Collins,  Warren,  Antliony  Trol- 
and  society  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Opie.  and  lope.  Lever,  and  Lover,  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mrs. 
Miss  Austen  preceded  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Bray,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Miss  Binclair, 
Bcott,  whose  example  has  given  to  the  novel  Miss  Muloch,  Julia  Kavanagh,  Lady  Bnlwer, 
nearly  the  same  importance  in  contemporary  and  many  others  which  at  present  occupy  the 
literature  which  the  drama  had  in  the  Eliza-  public.     Within  this  period  Mitford,  Gillies, 
bethan  era.     His  prodigious  familiarity  with  Thirlwall^  and  Grote  have  produced  daborate 
Scotch  characters,  anecdotes,  traditions,  and  general  histories  of  Greece,  Finlay  has  written  on 
superstitions,  the  delight  which  he  took  in  the  later  and  Byzantine  period  of  the  Greeks,  and 
displays  of  sense,  humor,  or  sentiment,  in  every  St.  John  on  the  manners  and  caatoms  of  andent 
strons  and  original  symptom  of  character,  prove  Greece ;  Sharon  Turner.  Godwin,  lingard.  Pal- 
how  broad  a  foundation  his  fictions  had  in  grave,  Mackintosh,  Charles  Knight,  Lo^Mahon, 
actual  life.    Of  subsequent  novelists,  four  have  Miss  Strickland,  and  Harriet  Martineau  have  pro- 
surpassed  all  their  contemporaries,  and  are  each  *  duced  works  on  different  periods  of  English  his- 
of  them  esteemed  preemment  by  their  special  tory.  and  Hallam  on  the  oonstitational  history  of 
admirers:  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  England,  and  on  the  history  of  Earope  daring  the 
Charlotte  Bronte.    It  may  be  said  that  Char-  middle  ages ;  and  yarious  histories  hare  been 
lotte  Bronte  and  Thackeraypresent  the  happiest  written  by  Southey,  TvUer,  Coxe,  ChalmGrs, 
union  of  genius  with  artistic  power  and  purpose,  Hoscoe,  Pinkerton,  Dunlop,  Mill,  Mills,  Napier, 
and  that  Dickens  excels  in  genius  and  Bulwer  Milman,  Crowe,  Elphinstone,  and  Arnold.  Car- 
in  art.    The  "  Vivian  Grey,"  "  Coningsby,"  and  lyle's  "  French  Kevolution  "  and  **  Frederic  the 
other  novels  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  and  the  "  M-^  Great"  are  distinguished  for  research  and  vigor 
ton  Locke"  and  "  Hypatia"  of  Kingsley,  are  also  of  character  painting.    The  second  series  of  XV 
of  high  reputation  for  force  and  imagination,  ison^s"  History  of  Europe"  fix>m  the  IF^nch  rev- 
Among  the  less  important  works  of  prose  fiction  olution  to  the  accession  of  Lonis  Napoleon,  has 
are  the  "  Zeluco"  and  "  Mordannt"  of  Dr.  John  recently  been  completed  (June,  1859) ;  and  4  im- 
Moore,  the  "  Simple  Story"  and  "  Nature  and  portant  historical  works  are  now  in  process  of 
Art"  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  "  Self-Control "  and  publication:  Macanlay^s  "History  of  England 
**  Discipline"  of  Mrs.  Brunton,  the  "  Cottagers  of  from  the  Accession  of  James  IL,  '*  Fronde^s ''"  H\  v 
Glenbumie"  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  the  "Hun-  tory  of  Ensland,"  Merivale*s  ** History  of  the 
garian  Brothers"  of  Anna  Maria  Porter,  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,"  and  Buckleys  "  liit^> 
once  highly  popular  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  tory  of  Civilization."    Gladstone's  ^^  Studies  on 
and  "  Scottish  Chiefs"  of  her  sister  Jane  Porter,  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age*'   has  at  onco  a 
the  religious  novels  of  Hannah  More,  the  "  Wild  historical,  critical,  political,  and  reliciona  char- 
Irish  Girl "  and  the  other  nationid  tales  of  Lady  acter.    The  recent  era  excels  especiaHj  in  narra- 
Morgan,  the    "  Albigenses,"  the  "Fatal  Re-  tives  of  travels  and  in  scientific  worlu;   of  tbo 
Tenge,"  and  other  romantic  fictions  of  Maturin,  former,  the  most  prominent  are  those  of  Brnce, 
the  "  Frankenstein"  and  "  Last  Man"  of  Mrs.  Mungo  Park,   Denham,    Clapi>erton,    Lander, 
Shelley,  the  "Marriage,"  "Inheritance,"  and  Campbell,  Burckhardt,  Belzoni,    Backinghaiii^ 
"Destiny"  of  Miss  Ferrier,  the  domestic  tales  of  Porter,  Clarke,  Mure,  Forsyth,  £u8taoe.  Hob- 
the  countess  of  Morley  and  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  house,  Holland,  DodweH^  Gell,  BeokforJ,  Ross, 
the  "  Annals  of  the  Parish"  and  "Ayrshire  Leg^  Parry.  Franklin,  Beechey,  Basil  HaU,  Inglia,  La- 
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jaid,  Felloiro,  St  JobiLFraaer,  Bnrnes,  Bar-  the  '*  Tracts  for  the  Times,^  and  the  writings 
row,  Harris,    Barton,  Xfnglake,  Warbarton,  in  support  of  them  or  antagonistic  to  them, 
Stizdej,  Atkinson,  and  Livingstone;    of  the  constitute  an  interesting  department  of  theo- 
kter,  the  principal  are  the  works  of  Herscbel,  logical  literatore.   The  names  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
Brewster,  Auckland,   Davy,   Lyell,  Whewell,  man,  J.  H.  Newman,  and  Faber  are  particularly 
ITichd,  Priohard,  Ff  e  Smith,  Hugh  Miller,  WU-  distinffuished  in  Oatholio  theology ;  of  Pusey  and 
kiiuon,  and  Owen.    In archnology,  the  names  Frouoe  in  the  Anglo-Oatholic  movement;  and 
of  Toung  and  Wilkinson  on  Egyptian  subjects,  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  brothers  Hare,  Oonybeare, 
of  Rich  and  Layard  on  Babylonian  and  Assyr-  Maurice,  and  Jowitt  in  the  broad  church  party 
iaa,  and  of  Bawlinson  on  Persian,  have  attained  of  the  Anglican  church.    F.  W.  Newman  and 
lugh  distinction.  The  work  of  Edward  W.  Lane  James  Martineau  are  exponents  of  less  ecclesi- 
OQ  the  "Manners  and  Oustoma  of  the  Modem  astical  tendencies. — ^The  oest  historical  and  crit- 
Eflyptians^'  is  unequalled  as  a  minute  and  fisiith-  leal  works  on  the  literature  of  England  are : 
mT delineation  of  an  oriental  people.    In  bio-  Wright's   "  Biographia   Britannica  Literaria" 
gn4>hical  works,  this  period  is  peculiarly  rich.  (voL  i.,  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  1842 ;  vol.  ii., 
The  most  nopnlar  and  important  of  these  are  the  Anglo-Norman   period,   1846) ;  Warton's 
the  lives  of  kelson  and  Wesley  by  Southey^  of  "  History  of  English  Poetry,^'  extending  to  near 
Sbnidan  and  Byron  by  Moore^f  Petrarch  and  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  (3  vols., 
•  Mrs.  Sidddns  by  Campbell,  of  Burke  and  Gold-  1774-*81);  Hallam's  "  Introduction  to  the  Liter- 
tmith  by  Prior,  of  Goldsmith  and  the  statesmen  ature  of  Europe  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Cen- 
of  the  commonwealth  by  Forster,  oi  Napoleon  turies^'  (1887-^39,  with  additional  notes  in  later 
and  the  English  novelists  by  Scott,  of  British  editions) ;  Collier's  '*  History  of  English  Dra^ 
punters,  sculptors,  and  architects  by  Allan  Ctm-  roatio  Poetry*'  (1881);  Chambers's  ^^  Cjclopsd- 
ningham,  of  the  statesmen  and  men  of  letters  dia  of  English  Literature"  (2  vols.,  1843-'44); 
and  science  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  by  Lowndes's  ^^  Bibliographer's  Manual"  (4  vols.. 
Brougham,  of  the  chancellors  and  chief  justices  London,  1857  et  $eq.) ;  and  Allibone's  '*  Critical 
of  England  by  Lord  Campbell,  of  British  mill-  Dictionary  of  English  literature"  ^2  vols.,  Phila- 
tary  commanders  by  Gleig,  of  eminent  states*  delphia,  1858  et  seq,).    Among  orief  manuals 
men  and  great  commanders  by  James,  of  How-  are  Shaw's  "  Outlines  of  English  Literature" 
srd,  Blake,  and  Penn  by  Hepworth  JMxon,  of  (1849),  and  Spalding's  History  of  English  Liter- 
Kapoleon  by  Hazlitt,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  ature"  (1853). — ^For  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
Loekhart,  of  Charles  Lamb  by  Talfourd,  of  growth  ofEnglish  magazines,  reviews,  and  jour- 
Campbell  by  Beattle,  of  Mackintosh  by  his  son,  nals,  see  Nxwspapkbs,  and  Periodical  Litera- 
of  Homer  by  ids  brother,  of  Sydney  Smith  by  tubs.    For  English  art,  see  Musio,  Painting, 
his  daughter,  of  Charlotte  Brontfi  by  Mrs.  Gas-  and  Soulftubb. 

keU,  of  Dr.  Arnold  by  Stanley,  of  Goethe  by  ENGLAND,  John,  D.D.,  first  Boman  Catho- 

Lewes,  and  of  Moore  by  Lord  John  Russell,  lie  bishop  of  Charleston,  8.  C,  born  in  Cork, 

Amonff  miscellaneous  writers  on  literature,  Isaac  Ireland,  Sept.  23,  1786,  died  in  Charleston, 

Disraeli,  Sir  ^gerton  Brydgea,  and  John  Foster  April  11, 1842.    He  studied  in  the  schools  of 

became  prominent  near  the  beginning  of  the  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  15,  bavins  re- 

oeninry.    The  number  of  books  has  often  been  solved  to  enter  Uie  priesthood,  was  placed  by 

inereased  by  miscellaneous  collections  from  the  his  bishop  under  the  care  of  the  Very  Bev. 

rsTi0W8,jonmals,andmagazines,asthe*'Noctes  Dean  McCarthy,  who  fitted  him  to  enter  the 

Ambroaianss,"  from  "BUok wood's  Magazine,"  college  of  Carlow  in  1808.    Daring  his  sta^  at 

clneflj  by  Prof.  Wilson,  the  ^^  Essays"  of  JefiVey  this  institution  he  founded  a  female  penitentiary 

and  Sydney  Smith,  Macaulay  and  Carlyle,  from  and  poor-schools  for  both  sexes,  gave  a  course 

the  ^Edinburgh  Review,"  the  witty  productions  of  lectures  in  the  parish  chapel,  and  preached 

of  Douglas  Jerrold,  oollected  from  *'  Punchy"  and  to  the  soldiers  then  stationed  in  the  town.    Ho 

manycMfthe  writings  of  Hazlitt  and  DeQmncey.  was  recalled  to  Cork  in  1808,  ordained  priest 

Cobbett  and  J.  Wilson  Croker  achieved  distino-  Oct.  9,  and  soon  after  appointed  lecturer  at  the 

tlon  as  political  pamphleteers,  and  the  latter  North  chapel  and  chaplain  of  the  prisons.    In 

also  by  his  vigorous  and  pungent  articles  in  the  the  following  tf  ay  he  commenced  the  publica- 

^*  Quarterly  Review."   Important  contributions  tion  of  a  monUily  magazine  called  the  *^  Reli- 

have  been  made  to  English  art  literature  by  gious  Repertory ;"  in  1812  he  was  appointed 

Lmdsay,  Eastlake,  Leslie,  and  especiaUy  by  Mrs.  president  of  the  theological  college  of  St  Mary, 

Jameson  and  John  Ruskin.    The  principai  met-  m  which  he  also  lectured  on  divinity,  and  about 

^physical  writers  of  the  Scottish  school  were  the  same  time  he  entered  into  politics  with  all 

Dngald  Stewart,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  Sir  his  characteristic  warmth.    He  exerted  himself 

Wniiam  Hamilton;  the  more  peculiar  tendencies  with  some  success  to  put  down  bribery  at  elec- 

of  the  English  mind  appeared  inPidey;  Ben-  tions,  and  in  the  **  Repertory"  attacked  the 

tbam  is  the  anthor  of  important  works  on  juris*  existing  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and 

pradencei  J.  Stoart  Mill  on  Im^o  and  political  opposed  the  project,  which  then  found  consider- 

«eooooiy,  and  Arohbiahop  Whately  on  logic,  able  favor  in  Ireland,  of  purchasing  Catholic 

poiitical  eoonoroy,  and  theology.    The  most  re-  emancipation  by  certain  concessions  to  the  Eng- 

aaarkable  a^nbons  have  been  those  of  Alison,  llsh  government.    The  freedom  of  his  language 

Bobert  Hall,  Ghalmet%  and  Robertson;  and  more  than  once  brought  him  before  the  courtS| 
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and  on  one  occasion  he  was  fined  £500.   Mean*    Christianity  Examined,  bj  C)oin]paring  the  Hlow 
while  he  filled  the  office  of  bishop's  secretary,    Testament  with  the  Old''  (Boston,  1818),  wMch 
performed  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  ministry,    was  answered  in  the  foUowinff  year  bj  Edward 
and  founded  several  religious  and  charitable  in-    Everett^  at  that  tame  pastor  of  &e  BratQeilzeflt 
stitutions  in  Cork.    In  1817  he  was  made  parish    church  in  Boston.    English  then  vainly  songfat 
priest  of  Brandon.    In  1820  he  received  a  papal    to  obtain  a  commission  m  the  U.  8.  army,  was 
bull  appointing  him  bishop  of  the  new  diocese    for  some  time  engaged  in  editing  a  n6WB|nper 
of  Charleston,  8.  C,  comprismg  the  states  of    in  the  West,  and  finally  sailed  to  the  Medite^ 
Korth  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  a    ranean  as  a  lieutenant  of  marines  in  a  U.  8. 
scattered  Catholic  population  of  about  8,000,    ship  of  war.    Arriving  in  Egypt,  he  professed 
and  only  4  priests.    He  was  consecrated  in  Cork,    Mohammedanism,    and   having  liberal  offen 
Sept  21,andarrived  at  Charleston  about  the  end  made  to  him,  accepted  a  commission  In  the 
of  the  next  December.    One  of  his  first  cares    army  of  Ismael  Pasha,  who  was  sent  hy  lC<h 
was  the  establishment  of  an  academy  and  a  the-  hammed  All  in  1820  in  command  of  an  ex* 
ological  seminary,  in  both  of  which  he  taught  pedition  against  the  tribes  of  Sennur  upon  the 
the  principal  branches,  supporting  the  latter  in-  upper  Nile.     As  an  officer  of  artillery^  Eng- 
stitution  by  the  revenue  from  the  former.    He  lish  performed  important  services.     He  em- 
founded  an  anti-dueUing  association,  corrected  ploved  camels  to  drag  cannon,  and  attempted  to 
many  evils  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  revive  Uie  ancient  scythe  war  chariot,  so  mo^-  ^ 
visited  every  part  of  his  vast^  half-settled  diocese,  fied  as  to  be  propelled  by  horses  under  cover  la 
and  gave  special  care  to  the  negroes,  for  whom  tiie  rear ;  but  the  model  which  he  constructed 
he  always  nad  regular  services  in  his  cathedral,  was  destroyed  through  Jetloijsv.    Though  do- 
With  the  view  of  defending  his  creed  he  estab-  franded  of  his  promised  reward,  he  obtcSned  a 
lished  the  *^  Charleston  Catholic  Miscellany,'*  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people, 
first  Catholic  paper  published  in  America.    In  and  became  an  agent  of  the  American  govern- 
1826,  at  the  request  of  congress,  he  preached  be-  roent  in  the  Levant    He  returned  to  America 
fore  the  senate  at  Washington.  In  1882  he  trav-  in  1827,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Wasbing- 
elled  in  Europe  and  spent  some  time  in  Rome,  ton.    He  had  a  very  versatile  genius,  and  eape- 
when  the  pope  appointed  him  apostolic  legate  to  cially  excelled  in  acquirinff  limguagea.   At  Mar- 
HaytL  Ho  visited  that  island  twice  in  discharge  seilles  he  passed  for  a  Turk  with  a  Tarikish  am- 
of  his  functions,  returned  to  Rome  in  1888,  and  bassador,  who  believed  no  foreigner  ooold  so 
made  two  more  voyages  to  Europe  in  1886  and  perfectly  speak  his  language ;  and  at  Washington 
1841.    His  death  was  brought  on  by  rickness  he  surprised  a  delegation  of  Gherokees  by  dis- 
contracted  on  a  stormy  passage  home,  hastened  puting  with  them  in  their  own  tonffoe.    He 
by  unusual  exertion  in  preaching  immediately  wrote  an  answer  to  8.  Gary's  reyiew  of  his  first 
after  his  arrival.  His  learning  and  controversiid  book ;  a  letter  to  W.  E.  Channing  regarding  his 
powers,  his  hish  moral  character,  and  above  all  two  sermons  on  infidelity  (1818) ;  and  a  ^^  Kar- 
the  heroism  wuich  he  displayed  during  a  season  rative  of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sen* 
of  yellow  fever,  gave  him  a  standing  among  naar"  (London,  1822),  which  was  republished 
persons  of  other  denominations  in  Charleston  in  the  United  States  in  1823. 
which  no  member  of  his  faith  had  held  there       ENGLISH,  Thomas  Duim,  an  American  an* 
before ;  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  sometimes  thor,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Penn..,  Jane  %9, 1819. 
witnessed  of  the  Catholic  bishop  in  his  robes  He  received   the  degree   of  1C.D.    from  the 
preaching  on  Sunday  in  a  Protestant  church  to  university  of  Pennsylvanm  in  1839,  and  having 
a  Protestant  congregation  at  the  re<^uest  of  the  subsequently  studied  law  was  adtnitted  to  the 
latter's  pastor.    His  incessant  activity  won  for  bar.  He  has  written  two  novels  entitled  "  Walter 
him  at  Rome  the  sobriquet  of  il  veKovo  a  mpore^  Woolfe"  and  ^*  MDCCCXLII,"  and  has  edited 
"the  steam  bishop."    Bishop  England  left  a  and  contributed  to  a  variety  of  Jonmals  and 
great  number  of  theological,  controversial,  his-  magazines.    In  1855  he  published  a  collection 
torical,  and  miscellaneous  writings,  most  of  of  his  miscellaneous  poems.    He  now  resides  in 
which  originallv  appeared   in  the  periodical  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  is  connected 
press.    A  complete  edition  of  h#  worlu,  edited  with  the  press  of  that  city, 
under  the  direction  of  his  successor,  the  Rt        ENGLISH  CHANNEL,  that  portion  of  the 
Rev.  I.  A.  Reynolds,  D J).,  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  ap-  Atlantic  which  separates  England  from  Franco, 
peared  in  Baltimore  in  1849.  extending  on  the  N.  from  Dover  to  the  Land's 
ENGLISH,  Gbobob  Bbtbune.  an  American  End,  and  on  the  8.  from  Calais  to  the  island  of 
literary,  military,  and  political  adventurer,  bom  Ushant.    At  its  W.  end  it  is  100  m.  wide ;  on 
in  Boston  in  1789,  died  in  Washington  in  Aug.  the  E.,  where  it  is  united  to  the  Korth  sea  by 
1828.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  the  strait  of  Dover,  it  ia  about  20  na.  across,  ami 
1807,  studied  law  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  its  greatest  width  is  about  140  nu     Tlie  English 
the  Suffolk  bar,  but  never  engaged  in  practice,  coast  of  the  channel  is  890,  and  the  French  GIO 
becoming  first  a  theoretical  reformer  and  dupu-  m.  in  length.    In  it  are  the  isle  of  Wi^ht,  Guem- 
taut,  and  then  a  student  ofdivinity  at  Cambridge,  sey,  Jersey,  and  other  islands.      A  current  ap* 
During  his  theological  course  he  began  to  doubt  pears  to  run  through  it  from  the  W.     On  tl^^'^ 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  published  a  work  English  coast  it  has  some  excellent  harbors  bet 
in  favor  of  Judaism,  entitied  the  *^  Grounds  of  those  on  the  French  aide,  exoeptixis  the  artificial 
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port  of  Cherbourg,  are  too  shiillow  for  men-of-  ordinary  instances  of  engrafting  the  fig  tree 

war.  Important  pilchard,  mackerel,  and  oyster  upon  Uie  olive,  the  plmn  npon  the  pear,  and  the 

fisheries  are  proaecnted  in  its  waters.    From  rose  npon  the  black  currant,  and  even  of  caus- 

ita  pecnliar  shape  the  French  call  it  la  Manehe^  ing  a  great  many  kinds  of  flowering  plants  to 

^the  sleeve."  grow  upon  a  single  and  distinct  stock ;  but  all 

£KGB  AFnNG,  the  process  in  horticulture  such  are  £Edlacies.  In  some  countries  plants  are 
bj  which  varieties  of  one  kind  of  phmt  may  be  sold  in  the  market  places,  so  prepared  as  to  de- 
induced  to  grow  artificially  upon  other  Individ-  ceive  the  Tmwary.  A  hollow-stemmed  and 
nal  varieties  or  species.  No  attempts  toward  woody  kind  is  selected,  and  a  variety  of  others 
flDgrefting  plants  on  others  which  do  not  be-  are  inserted ;  or  their  seeds  are  so  sown  as  to 
long  to  the  same  natural  order  have  been  sue-  enable  their  roots  to  descend  into  the  hollow 
cesBdfoL  Generally  speaking,  varieties  succeed  part,  where  they  will  meet  with  suitable  soil 
best  on  varieties^  species  on  species,  or  species  and  nourishment.  In  this  way,  the  different 
and  varieties  on  allied  genera.  All  our  culti-  kinds  of  leaves  and  flowers,  being  made  to  in- 
Tsted  fruits,  for  instance,  are  improved  varie-  termingle,  serve  to  produce  a  strange  and  anom- 
ties  of  some  original  species,  now  not  ascer-  alous  effect.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
tuned.  Out  of  thousands  of  varieties  raised  may  be  noticed  in  the  chance  spring^g  up  of 
from  the  seeds  of  some  previous  excellent  va-  currant  bushes  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 
lietj,  very  few  have  any  merit,  the  tendency  trees,  and  of  the  mountain  ash  in  the  rotten 
being  to  return  to  the  original  specific  type,  hollows  of  the  large  trees  of  our  cities,  the  de- 
When  a  new  and  decidedly  valuable  variety  caying  wood  and  Sie  dust  swept  by  the  winds 
occurs,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  into  these  cavities  affording  them  a  partial 
popetoate  it  in  as  great  a  number  of  individual  and  limited  support.  In  some  other  instances, 
plints  as  possible.  The  trifling  effect  that  the  tiie  expansion  of  the  leaves,  and  a  feeble  devel- 
itock  has  upon  the  scion  enaoles  the  poorer  opment  of  the  engrafted  scion  upon  another 
Tsrietiesto  be  employed  in  famishing  the  trunk  plant  not  kindred  to  it,  seem  for  a  while 
and  root  to  the  smaller  and  younger  scion.  A  to  show  the  posribility  of  such  a  union ;  but 
piece  of  well-ripened  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  the  effect  is  so  transitonr  and  the  death  of  the 
twig  having  8  or  4  buds  upon  it,  is  thus  trans-  branch  is  so  certain,  that  such  instances  are 
ferred  to  the  poorer  kind,  and  forms  a  living  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. — ^A  great  va- 
extremity,  which  extends  itself  into  branches  riety  of  processes  in  engrafting  are  possible, 
md  fonns  a  new  head  or  top.  In  this  way  va-  but  the  principle  of  the  operation  is  the  same  in 
rieties  of  apples  and  of  pears  may  be  engrafted  aU.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a  distinct  vital- 
npou  the  wild  crab,  or  upon  paradise  stocks ;  ity,  capable  of  development  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
bot  the  result  is  to  dwarf  and  stint  the  growth  tent,  is  resident  in  every  individual  bud.  In  the 
of  the  freer-growing  scion.  Here,  varieties  are  growth  of  aU  exogenous  plants  there  is  a  pecn- 
assisted  by  q>ecies;  and  vies  verioj  species,  or  liar  organization  between  the  inner  surface  of 
▼vieties  of  one  kind  of  species,  may  oe  propa-  the  bark  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  wood, 
gated  on  those  of  another.  The  pear,  too,  in  which  is  called  the  alburnum.  The  vital  power 
ita  almost  endless  varieties,  may  be  engrafted  of  the  plant  resides  chiefly  here.  Thus  the 
upon  the  apple,  quince,  hawthorn,  and  moun-  woody  portions  maybe  removed  without  affect- 
tain  aslL  where  we  see  species  and  varieties  of  ing  the  life  of  the  tree,  or  the  bark  may  be  strip- 
tpedes  flourishing  upon  entirely  distinct  genera,  p^  off  without  kiUing  the  tree,  provided  no 
The  stone  fruits  engraft  with  more  difficulty.  ii\)ury  is  sustained  by  the  alburnum.  This  vital- 
jet  the  varietiea  of  the  plum  can  be  engrafted  iied  organization  renews  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
upanplomstocksorupontheapricot,  the  cherry  so  that  its  presence  is  essential.  It  is  then 
npon  cherry,  kc,  Nut-bearii^  trees  are  often  equally  essentia  that  the  alburnum  of  the  scion, 
engrafted  to  insure  a  better  sort  of  nuts,  and  as  it  is  termed,  be  brought  into  exact  and  dose 
onuonental  trees  and  shrubs  of  rare  and  curious  contact  with  the  alburnum  of  the  stock ;  thus 
^ods  can  be  increased  in  the  same  way.  The  the  greatest  amount  of  contact  of  the  alburnum 
evergreen  pines  have  been  thus  propagated,  and  in  both  will  insure  the  most  perfect  success. — ^In 
ao  too  have  beeches  and  ashes,  as  well  as  the  lilao  « this  country,  the  most  common  and  likewise  the 
npon  a  distinct  species  of  lilac,  and  even  the  most  dumsv,  and  yet  quite  as  often  the  most 
eommon  lilao  upon  the  ash.  Ilie  rose  acacia  sucoessfuL  plan  of  engrafting,  is  called  Cleft 
^ves  finelv  upon  the  common  locust,  and  Gbaftiko,  and  is  practised  upon  the  beads  of 
^nss  a  highly  ornamental  head  in  2  or  8  years,  lai^e  or  old  trees  by  lopping  the  extremities 
'(sny  choicer  foreign  shrubs  and  plants  culU-  of  the  branches.  Sometimes  the  entire  tree  of 
Tsted  in  greenhouses  are  thus  profitably  in-  4  or  6  inches  diameter  is  cut  to  a  bare  stock  and 
^saeed,  of  which  the  camellia  is  a  notable  ex-  used  in  the  same  manner.  The  stock,  whether 
*Bpie.    The  daphne,  with  fragrant  blossoms,  a  trunk  or  branch,  is  cut  over  horizontaillr  with  a 

UTOfite  in  the  parlor,  unites  weU  with  the  sharpsaw,and  the  surface  pared  smooth  with  a 

S^  laorel  of  England;  the  oleander  with  knife;  a  deft  about  2  inches  deep  is  made  in 

ble  flowers  unites  with  the  smgle  kind,  and  the  stock  with  a  splitting  knife  and  hammer ; 

«  sBoculeDi-stemmed  cactuses  and  their  aUies  the  sdon  to  be  engrafted  is  prepared  by  sloping 

in  be  engrafted  upon  each  other.    Bemarlu-  Its  lower  end  in   the  form  of  a  wedge  about 

"e  atoriai  are  in  common  circulation  of  extra-  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  leaving  it  a  little  thicker 
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on  the  outer  edge.    The  cleft  being  kept  open  or  of  the  branch,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  scion 

-with  a  wedge,  the  scion  is  carefally  pushed  down  is  cat  so  as  to  fit  the  part  as  near  as  posBiUe ; 

to  the  place  fitting  its  inner  bark  on  one  side,  so  it  is  then  fixed  in  the  branch  or  tronk,  first 

Ihat  the' inner  edges  of  stock  and  scion  mav  co-  tonening  both  as  in  whip>gnifting,  tying  them 

'ncide.    The  wedge  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  with  bast,  and  claying  oyer. — ^Iharchiko  Is  only 

scions  are  retained  in  nlaoe  by  the  springing  to-  a  kind  of  engrafting,  and  is  employed  where 

gether  of  the  cleft^  when  the  graft  is  covered  the  cot  scion  is  not  to  be  easily  united  to  the 

with  some  kind  of  composition,  either  of  day  or  desired  stock.    Two  branches,  or  two  stocks  of 

of  wax,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air  and  to  facili-  the  two  distinct  plants,  are  brought  dose  to- 

tate  the  union. — In  England  and  on  the  con-  gether,  and,  the  preparea  sni&oes  being  matched 

tinent,  another  process,  called  Whip  or  Tonqus  and  tongued,  the  whip-j^rafting  is  employed ;  &f> 

GBArrmo,  is  mostly  employed.    This  is  consid-  ter  a  while  a  perfect  union  will  have  taken  place, 

ered  the  most  expeditious.    The  stock  upon  when  the  engrafted  portion  is  to  be  separated 

which  it  is  peiformed  must  be  slender,  from  the  from  its  parent  root,  and  it  henceforth  becomes 

size  of  a  goose  quill  to  any  diameter  which  co-  the  branch  or  top  of  its  new  foster  mother^ 

incides  with  the  thickness  of  the  graft.    Some  Buddino  (which  see)  is  only  a  variety  of  this 

smooth,  clear  part  of  the  stock  being  selected,  it  art.— The  practice  of  engrafting  seems  to  have 

is  in  heading  it  ofiTsloped  on  one  side  with  a  knife  been  long  known ;  but  the  prooesseB  have  molti- 

to  a  very  acute  angle,  and  a  slit  made  on  the  plied  with  the  discoveries  and  improvements  in 

lower  side  of  the  slope  to  receive  the  wedge  or  horticulture. 

tongue  of  the  graft.  A  scion  having  4  or  5  buds,  ENGRAVING,  properly  the  art  of  catting 
and  of  the  size  to  match  the  stock,  should  be  designs  upon  hard  surfaces^  as  of  wood,  stone,  or 
sloped  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  accurately  fit  it.  metal — a  species  of  sculpture  upon  plane  snr- 
The  rinds  of  both  should  be  made  to  correspond ;  faces.  In  this  sense  the  art  was  practised  st 
a  string  of  soft  bast  should  be  wound  round  very  remote  periods,  mention  being  made  of  the 
them  to  hold  them  in  place,  both  covered  with  work  of  the  engraver  in  Exodus  xxxv.  S5.  In 
the  grafting  composition.  After  the  graft  pushes  its  modem  use  the  term  more  commonly  des- 
its  buds,  the  binding  diould  be  loosened  and  ignates  the  production  of  designs  by  cutting  or 
finally  removed,  when  the  adhesion  is  com-  by  corrosion  upon  the  face  of  blocks  or  roe* 
pleted.  Pieces  of  the  roots  of  apple,  quince,  tallio  sheets,  which  are  to  be  used  for  transfer- 
or pear  are  also  whip-grafted  and  plantea  out,  ring  the  figures  by  pressure  to  paper  or  other 
Just  exposing  the  top  of  the  scion  to  the  air;  soft  substances,  in  order  to  multiply  copies, 
these  unite  firmly  and  make  vigorous  plants.  Engraved  plates  serve  therefore  a  similar  per- 
This  may  be  practised  also  on  fiowering  shrubs. —  pose  to  moulded  types  used  for  printing ;  but  the 
In  8addub  GbaftinOj  the  scion  b  cleft  instead  of  art  of  preparing  the  plates  is  of  much  higher 
the  stock ;  the  stock  is  pared  away  on  each  side  order  than  the  mann&ctnre  of  types  or  the  set- 
to  an  acute  angle,  so  as  to  allow  the  scion  to  sit  ting  of  them  to  form  a  page.  For  types  are 
or  ride  upon  it,  and  the  union  of  the  edges  of  only  fixed,  arbitrary  symbols,  which  have  no 
the  barks  made  as  complete  as  possible  on  each  expression  of  their  own ;  whUe  engravings  are 
side. — Cbown  Gb aftiko  is  practised  upon  large  pictures,  from  ori^als  drawn  it  may  be  by 
trees  of  which  the  wood  is  too  hard  and  stub-  masters  in  pidnting  or  design,  which  canoot 
bom  to  be  cleft.  Several  sdons  are  pared  away  be  transferred  line  by  line  to  a  new  surface, 
on  one  side  of  the  lower  end  for  about  2  inches,  even  with  the  aid  of  ingenious  mechanical  de- 
80  as  to  make  that  side  fiat  and  leave  a  shoulder  vices,  unless  the  copier  can  enter  somewhat  into 
forming  a  right  angle  with  it.  The  head  of  the  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  and  thus  catch  the  ex- 
stock  being  sawn  off  horizontally,  the  bark  is  pression  of  the  work.  The  relation  of  the  en- 
l^ently  raised  from  the  wood  and  thin  wedges  graver  to  the  painter,  as  remarked  by  Allan  Gun- 
mserted.  The  scions  are  now  pushed  under  the  ningham,  is  that  of  the  translator  to  the  author, 
bark,  their  shoulders  resting  on  the  crown  of  By  means  ofthe  art  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture 
the  stock;  the  wedges  being  withdrawn,  the  and  painting  are  placed,  infaitbfil  copies,  within 
whole  are  tied  in  by  soft  bast  or  other  string,  the  reach  of  all;  science  is  made  ^miliar  by 
and  composition  of  wax  or  clay  laid  over,  to  cheap  illustrations,  that  reach  the  understand- 
prevent  any  wet  penetrating  the  wounds.  After  ing  where  words  fail ;  instruction  and  amnse- 
the  grafts  have  grown,  ana  made  long,  tender  ment  are  presented  by  it  in  wonderfttl  variety  in 
shoots,  which  they  will  be  apt  to  ao  with  the  constant  snccession  of  cheap  ephemeral  pro- 
mnch  rapidity  and  vigor,  they  ahould  be  secured  ductions  which  are  a  peculiarity  of  this  age ;  and 
to  long  stakes  planted  near  the  stock  and  rising  monetary  transactions  are  focilitated  by  the  nn- 
above  it,  so  as  to  save  the  newly  formed  top  limited  number  of  facsimiles  of  intricate  design^ 
from  breaking  off  at  the  Junction  with  the  stocx,  furnished  at  trifiing  cost  for  a  single  copy,  hot 
by  the  force  of  winds  acting  upon  the  luxuriant  difficult  and  expensive  to  counterfeit.  The  period 
foliage. — Sometimes  it  is  essential  to  replace  when  engraved  plates  or  blocks  were  first  printe<l 
limbs  that  have  been  broken  from  voung  trees,  from  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  Greck« 
or  from  branches  of  older  ones,  and  to  restore  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  prepared  maps 
the  symmetry  of  form ;  and  this,  is  done  by  fiiDX  upon  metallic  plates  (600  B.  C.)i  which  might 
Gbaftino.  Here  the  bark  and  a  little  of  the  very  well  have  served  for  furnishing  copies  by 
wood  is  sloped  off  from  the  side  of  the  trunk  impression,  but  were  probably  never  applied 
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to  this  use.   The  Ohinese  are  said  b  j  Da  Halde  made  the  first  representation  on  paper  from  a  me- 
to  luLYt  practised  the  art  1120  years  before  tallio  plate.    The  art  was  at  once  taken  np  and 
Christy  and  some  snppose  that  from  them  the  extensively  practised.    Painters  of  distinction, 
Alt  was  transferred  to  Europe.    It  is  first  men-  as  Botticelli,  gave  their  attention  to  it,  and  it  was 
tiooed  as  having  been  practised  by  an  Italian  rapidly  perfected.    This  was  especially  the  case 
&mily  of  the  name  of  Onnio,  who  exeoated  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  great  nnm- 
wood  engravings  in  the  year  1286,  and  who  bers  of  eminent  men  adopting  the  art,  among 
may  have  received  the  art  through  Venetian  whom  Albert  Dtlrer  is  particalarlydistingnishe£ 
merchants.     Soch  is  the  opinion  of  Ottley,  Rembrandt,  Vandyke  and  other  great  painters, 
the  author  of  the  ^History  of  Engraving."   A  also  executed  valuable  works  of  art  with  the 
decree  of  the  magistrate  of  Venice  of  li41  etching  needle,  and  Raphael  highly  prized  the 
hu  been  brought  to  light,  in  which  it  is  stated  services  of  the  great  Italian  engraver  Marc  An- 
tbst  the  art  and  mystery  of  making  cards  and  tonio,  who  transferred  to  copper  many  of  his  de- 
piinted  figures  had  fblien  to  decay,  owing  to  rigns.    The  art  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
their  extensive  importation,  and  the  introduc-  into  England  at  an  early  period,  an  illustrated 
tioQ  into  the  city  of  such  work  printed  and  work  c&ed  the  "Golden  Legend "  having  ap- 
piinted  on  doth  or  paper,  as  altarpieces  or  im-  peared  in  1488,  and  in  1546  was  published  Ve- 
iges  and  playing  cards,  was  in  consequence  salius's  '^Anatomy^^  in  Latin,  illustrated  with 
pirobibited.    This  indicates  the  existence  of  the  copperplate  engravm^.   Maps  of  English  ooun- 
art  not  only  in  Venice  but  in  other  places  also  ties  were  engraved  m  1679.    Little  progress, 
at  that  time,  and  for  an  unknown  period  previ-  however,  was  made  previous  to  the  18th  century, 
oualy.    Flaying  cards,  it  is  known,  were  in  when  Vertue  and  Hoguih^  and  subsequently 
use  in  1275,  and  it  was  probably  for  multiplying  Strange,  WooUett,  Bartolozzi,  Sharp,  and  others, 
oopies  of  their  simple  aevices  that  impressions  brought  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
were  first  taken  from  engraved  blocks  of  wood.  At  present  engraving  on  wood  or  metal  is  more 
In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  this  was  extensively  practised  than  ever,  owing  chiefly 
an  established  trade  in  Germany,  the  artists  be-  to  the  demand  for  prints  for  the  embemshment 
ioe  known  as  Briejmaler^  and  also  as  Jbrm-  of  books  or  illustrated  periodicals.     Italy  la 
ickiuidcry  or  figure  cutters.   They  applied  their  no  longer  preeminent  for  her  engravers ;  she 
parsoit'to  higher  objects  also,  and  engraved  has  however  within  the  century  furnished  some 
prints  of  siunts,  and  even  impressed  some  rude  engravers  of  transcendent  merit,  whose  works 
forms  of  books  upon  sacred  subjects,  the  printed  will  compare  with  the  best  of  their  prede^ 
matter  occupying  only  one  side  of  a  large  page,  cessors.    At  the  head  of  these  stands  Raphael 
and  two  of  these  being  pasted  together.    One  Morghen,  whose  "  Last  Supper"  after  Da  Vinci, 
of  the  earliest  remuning  of  these  wooden  cuts,  *^  Transfiguration  "  and   Madonna  delta  8eg- 
bearing  tlie  date  of  1423,  is  of  folio  size,  and  pre-  giola  after  Raphael,  are  among  the  most  costly 
served  in  a  convent  at  Buxheim,  near  Memmin-  productions  of  the  art.     Schiavoni,  the  An- 
gen.    Its  subject  is  '^  St.  Christopher  carrying  derloni,  Bettelini,  Longhi,  Porporati,  Pavon, 
the  Infant  Jesus  over  the  Sea;"  and  its  iUumi-  the  latter  a  scholar  of  Raphael  Morghen,  and 
nations  are  of  the  style  of  those  on  the  playing  others,  have  engraved  with  success  many  of 
cards.     It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Earl  the  works  of  the  old  masters    Toschi,  who 
Spencer,  in  England.    A  specimen  of  these  illus-  died  in  1854,  took  high  rank  nnong  line  en- 
trated  mwks  was  called  Biblia  Fauperum^  **Bi-  gravers  by  his  print  of  the  ^' Entry  of  Heniy 
bleof  the  Poor.**    The  editions  vary  from  40  to  IV.  into  Paris,"  after  the  picture  by  Gerard. 
SOleaveSjSmallfolio,  printed  on  one  side  only  of  as  well  as  by  his  **  Descent  from  the  Gross." 
the  paper.    From  these  rude  beginnings  it  was  after  Volterra,  8pa$imo  di  Sieilia,  after  Rapn- 
a  short  step  to  the  invention  of  movable  types  ael,  and  other  works  from  the  old  masters, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing.    Cop-  Rosaspina,  Bisi,  Hercuri,  and  others,  have  pro- 
per was  very  soon  employed  as  well  as  wood  duced  meritorious  prints  from  masters  both  old 
for  engraving  upon,  ana  at  about  the  same  time  and  modem.    In  Germany  the  art  has  witnessed 
in  Gennany  and  in  Italy.    A  German  copper-  a  steady  improvement  since  the  commencement 
plate  print  ia  in  existence  of  the  date  1461,  and  of  the  century,  partipularly  within  the   last 
it  is  onlikely  that  this  was  the  oldest  specimen,  quarter  of  it,  although  engraving  on  wood  or 
But  Vasari  gives  the  credit  of  the  earliest  use  stone  is  probably  more  extensively  practised 
of  this  metaftoFiniguerra,  a  native  of  Florence,  than  line  engraving  or  the  other  methods  of 
who  practiEKed,  in  his  occupation  as  a  goldsmith,  working  on  metal.    Rahl,  Hess,  Reindel,  Umer, 
the  engraving  of  plate  for  churches,  &C.,  by  LeyboloL  Kessler,  Kobell,  Barth,  Klein,  J.  H. 
running  into  Tinea  cut  in  the  metal  a  black-col-  and  J.  J.  lips,  Steinla,  and  others,  have  gained 
ored  aBov  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  and  eminence  as  line  engravers;  and  Christian  Fried- 
borax,  caUed  nMUo.  The  surface  being  polished,  rich  von  MOller,  who  died  in  1816,  aged  83, 
it  waa  thus  beanttfbllv  ornamented  aceording  to  produced  a  print  from  Raphael's  Madonna  di 
the  skill  and  taste  exhibited  in  the  pattern.    It  San  Sisto,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest 
was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  achievements  of  the  graver.  His  father,  J.  G.  von 
engraved  figure  that  Finiguerra  is  said  to  have  MnUer,  was  ^so  a  good  engraver,  and  among 
nadd  an  ap^oation  of  soot  and  oil,  and  taken  other  works  executed  the  well  known  print  of 
an  impreaaioa  on  d^np  paper;  and  thus  was  thebattleofBunkerhillfromTrumbull^s picture. 
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The  renamanee  in  German  painting^  effected  by  the  art  has  been  proseented  with  great  neoesL 
the  efforts  of  Cornelias,  Overbeck,  Bchadow,  Raimbach,  8tewart|  Bamet^  Smith,  and  othen, 
Kaolbachy  and  others,  has  had  a  marked  ioflnence  have  made  Wilkie^a  pictures  generally  known 
npon  the  art  of  engraving,  and  within  the  last  through  the  medium  dT  excellent  line  eugrsT- 
40  years  a  school  of  engravers  has  sprung  into  ings ;  and  Goodall,  WiUmore,  Pye, WUson,  Prior, 
existence  who   have   cooperated  with   these  Finden,  Wallis,  and  Cousen  have  done  the 
masters  in  their  endeavors  to  restore  to  art  its  same  for  the  landscapes  of  Turner,  Stanfield, 
ancient  simplicity  and  deep  religious  feeling.  Constable,  Callcott,  BobertSj  and  the  other 
Prominent  among  these  are  Buschewey h,  who  great  English  masters  of  this  department  of 
was  associated  at  Bome  with  Comehus  and  painting.    Martinis  meuotints  of  the  "Fall  of 
Overbeck,  and  who  baa  engraved  the  chief  Babylon,*'  "Belshazzar^s  Feast,*' &&,  after  his 
works  of  the  new  school ;  Amsler,  Keller,  the  own  designs,  are  striking  works  and  weU  known. 
Felsiugs,  and  Merz,  who  have  drawn  theur  inspi-  The  engraving  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  works, 
ration  firom  the  same  source;  Thaeter,  Eichena,  of  which  nearly  200  different  prints  have  ap- 
Mandel,  Bahn,  and  Schleich,  wha  among  other  peared,  has  employed  a  numerous  band  of  en- 
works,  have   engraved  some  of  the  master-  gravers,  prominent  among  whom  are  the  artist's 
pieces  of  Eaulbach,  Schnorr,  Scheffer,  &a    In  brother    Thomas   Landseer,    Cousins,  Loca«, 
f^oe  as  in  Germany  the  efforts  of  engravers  Bromley,  Byall,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Wasa,  Gibbon, 
arenowlessdirected  to  the  reproduction  of  the  Graves,  Bacon,  and  Bobinson.     Doo^  Watt, 
works  of  the  old  masters,  or  of  indifSarent  de-  Heath,  HoUaway,  who  engraved  tlie  cartoons 
8ijp;ns  for  illustrated  books,  than  to  the  execution  of  Baphael  in  Hampton  couit,  and  others,  have 
ofprints  after  contemporaneous  painters.  David,  produced  good  line  engravings  from  the  old 
Gros,  Ingres,  and  others,  have  afforded  numerous  masters :  and  the  more  modem  English  paint- 
subjects;  and  of  such  popular  painters  as  Vemet,  ers,  such  as  Leslie,  Newton,  EasUake,  Etty, 
Delaroche,  and  Ary  Scneffer,  probably  nearly  Ward,  Webster,  Maclise,  Millais,  Frank  Stone, 
every  important  work  has  been  engravea.  France  Herring,  T.  Faed,  &c.,  have  found  ready  inter- 
has,  however,  produced  some  excellent  line  en-  preters  in  Bichardson,  Bellin,  Sadd,  Howison, 
gravers  after  the  old  masters,  among  whom  may  Walker,  Sinunona.  Stocks.  Beynolds,  J.  Faed, 
be  mentioned  the  baron  Desnoyers,  who  died  in  Hall,  and  many  others.    Tne  etchings  of  Geoxge 
1857,  and  who  executed  fine  piintaof  Baphael's  Cruikahank  from  his  own  des^ns  are  also  of 
Belle  jardinUre  and  **  Transfiguration,'*  and  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.     Wood  engraving 
G6rard's  Napoleon;  Provost,  who  has  engraved  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  has 
Paul  Veronese's  *^  Marriage  of  Cana^'  the  Mas-  reached  a  perfection  unknown  to  any  previons 
sards,   Leconte,   Lorichon,  Bein,   Bichomme,  era  in  tiie  nistory  of  art,  and  in  the  latter  conn- 
Forster,   Martinet,   Lignon,  Gudin,   Audouin,  try  the   woodcuts  of  the    Dalziel  brothers, 
Bridoux,    Girard,  &c.     Of  those  who  have  Evans,  Cooper,  Palmer,  Linton,   and  others, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  works  of  modem  have  a  ridmess  and  delicacy  of  nniah  not  infe- 
masters,  the  most  eminent  perhaps  is  Hen>  rior  to  the  hi^^est  efforts  of  the  engravers  on 
riquel-Dupont,  whose  line  euffravmg  of  De-  metaL    In  t^e  Netherlands  the  principal  en- 
laroche's  fresco  in  the  hemicycle  of  the  PaUm  gravers  are  Yinkeles  and  Van  Qenna,  Van  Tros- 
dee  beaux  arte  is  unsurpassed  in  merit  or  dimen-  twyck,  Van  Os,  Overbeck,   Janson,  Chalon, 
sions  by  any#ecent  work  of  the  kind.    Blan-  Claessens,  De  Frey,  Corr,  &c     In  the  United 
chard,  Prudhomme,  Louis,  and  the  brothers  States,  where  the  art  has  been  pursued  princi- 
Francois,  have  engraved  many  of  the  works  of  pally  for  the  production  of  vignettes  for  bank 
Vemet  Delaroche.  and  Scheffer,  and  C.  B.  J.  notes  or  small  prints  for  hooka,  the  most  emi- 
Fran^oia  has  confined  himself  exclusively  to  nent  names  are  Durand,  Cheney,  Smillie,  Dan- 
Delaroche*s  works.  Girardet  has  engraved  from  forth,  Sartain,  Dick,  &c. — ^According  to  the  m&- 
the  above  masters,  and  also  several  subjects  from  terial  used  for  receiving  the  deaigna,  the  art  b  de- 
American  history,  including  Leutze's  ^'Wash-  Bignateda8xylogn^hy,chalcograpnyy  aiderogra- 
ington  Crossing  Uie  Delaware,^'  Stuart's  portrait  phy,  and  Hthograplr^ — from  fvXoy,  wood^  ypiiKi%^ 
of  Washington,  &c.    Jazet  is  celebrated  for  hia  copper,  %^pot^  steel,  Xi^oc,  atoneL  and  ypa^my  to 
aquatints  from  the  battle  pieces  of  Gros  and  inscribe.    The  last  will  be  treated  nnder  its  own 
Vernet,  and  Calamatta'has  executed  admirable  designation. — ^Xtloobapet,  or  Woon  Ekobav- 
portrait  prints  of  Lamennais,  Guizot,  Fourier,  ino,  is  tiie  simplest  and  cheapest  form.     The 
and  Madame  Dudevant    Cal^e,  a  Swiss  artist,  woods  used  are  those  of  the  box,  pear,  and  occa- 
has  produced  many  admirable  etchings.    The  sionally  the  apple  and  beech  trees,  also  for  large 
practice  of  copying  the  old  masters,  and  to  a  placards  mahogany  and  pine.   The  first  named  is 
considerable  extent  of  line  engraving,  has  flsllen  decidedly  the  best.    It  is  dose  and  even  grained, 
into  disuse  in  England,  the  latter  being  emplov-  hard,  and  tough,  and  not  liable  to  be  attacked 
cd  principally  in  large  laadscapes  or  in  the  by  insects.    It  should  be  selected  for  itanniform 
higher  class  of  figure  pieces.    Here  again,  aa  yellow  color,  which  implies  uniformity  of  lex- 
in  Germany  and  France,  the  works  of  a  few  ture,  and  before  using  must  be  thorooglily  sca- 
enunent  native  artists  have  occupied  the  atten*  aoned.    The  drawing  is  made  with  a  lead  pencil 
tion  of  the  chief  engravers  almost  exclusively,  upon  the  surfiice,  which  is  cut  across  the  eni\« 
and  under  the-  influence  of  painters  like  Bey-  of  tibe  fibre  of  the  wood  and  soaootbly  planed ; 
nolds,  Lawrence^  Wilkie,  Turner,  and  Landseeri  then  with  a  alender  and  finely  pointed  graver, 
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called  the  outline  tool)  the  boandsrj  lines  of  tbe  The  handle  Is  short,  and  the  side  on  the  Ime 
portions  to  be  removed  are  slightly  cat  in  the  with  the  point  is  made  flat,  both  for  the  par- 
wood,  which  are  to  form  the  li^ht  parts  of  the  pose  of  applying  the  instrument  at  the  smallest 
eograving.    The  Unee  marked  in  the  drawing  angle  with  dse  flat  sarfaoe,  and  to  canse  it  to 
are  the  prominent  parts,  which  are  to  receive  remain  without  rolling  wherever  it  is  laid  down, 
and  transfer  to  the  paper  the  ink  or  other  color-  In  nse^  the  point  is  ttimst  forward,  catting  a 
ing  matter;  in  copperplate  engraving  the  lines  farrow  in  the  metal  and  raising  burrs  by  the 
sn  rank  into  the  metal.    There  is  a  method  of  sides  of  the  linee.    These  are  commonly  taken 
wood  engraving  in  which  the  ground  is  inked,  off  with  the  scraper,  but  in  some  instances  those 
snd  the  Unes  sunk  jn  the  block  appear  white  made  with  the  finest  etching  needle,  called  the 
upon  the  paper,  thus  producing  a  good  eflTect  dry  point,  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  a 
for  outline  sketches  at  little  c^    This,  how-  pleasing  effect  is  said  to  have  been  produced  in 
ever,  differs  from  copperplate  engraving  in  the  many  of  Rembrandt^s  engravings  thus  treated, 
groimd  instead  of  the  lines  receiving  the  ink.  The  polish  and  cleanliness  of  the  plate  are  pre- 
The  outlines  being  cut  into  the  wood,  the  por-  served  by  frequent  rubbing  with  a  woollen  rub- 
tkna  to  be  removed  are  next  cut  out  by  means  ber  wetted  with  olive  oiL  Parallel  lines  required 
of  gravers  and  gouges  of  different  sizes.    The  in  series  are  cut  by  a  ruling  machine.    The 
blocks  of  small  woodcuts  are  bo  shaped  as  to  be  fainter  shades  too  delicate  for  the  gravers  are 
ioseited  in  the  page  with  the  types,  their  surface  scratched  in  with  the  needle  or  dry  point,  which 
bemg  brought  to  the  same  level,  and  the  printing  is  held  in  the  same  way  as  a  pencil  in  drawing. 
18  then  effected  precisely  as  if  the  whole  were  Such  is  the  simplest  method  of  line  engraving 
tfpes.    In  the  same  manner  they  are  blocked  on  metallic  plates. — ^Engraving  by  dots  orpunc- 
in  stereotype  plates.     The  thickness  of  the  tures  made  in  the  metal  to  produce  shades  is 
Uocksrof  wood  is  the  height  of  common  types,  often  practised,  but  commonly  in  the  etching 
An  application  of  flake  white  or  bath  brick  and  process.     The  dotted  style  is  cidled  stippling, 
gnm  water  is  made  upon  the  surface  of  the  The  effect  is  produced  by  dots  made  usiudly  in 
wood  in  order  to  receive  the  lines  of  the  draw-  curved  Hues  with  the  graver,  the  point,  or  by 
ing.    Ckianneuro,  or  elaro  obteuro,  is  a  method  etching ;  the  more  closely  the  dots  are  grouped 
of  wood  engraving  in  which  a  series  of  blocks  togetiier,  the  darker  the  shade.    The  style  was 
are  used,  the  first  having  merely  the  outlines  of  much  practised  by  the  English  in  the  latter  part 
the  print,  the  second  only  the  less  dark  shadows,  of  the  last  century,  and  is  particularly  adapted 
ind  the  third  those  more  dark,  and  so  on  if  for  giving  a  soft  pleasing  effect  in  shading  the 
more  are  used.    An  impression  is  taken  from  limbs  of  the  human  figure,  in  representing  flow- 
each  in  succession.   In  some  instances  a  copper  ers,  &c.    The  work  resembles  punting  more 
plate  IS  used  to  give  the  outlines  in  a  heavy,  than  line  engraving.  For  producing  the  greatest 
dark  style.    It  is  on  this  principle  the  printing  delicacy  in  shading,  the  nne  dry  point  is  used, 
of  colored  engravings  is  effected,  a  series  of  When  the  dots  are  struck  in  with  a  little  ham- 
blocks  being  employed,  each  one  having  its  own  mer,  the  work  is  called  optu  malUL — The  most 
color  and  being  used  in  turn,  as  practised  in  common  method  of  engraving  upon  copper, 
Cauco  PuNTnro,  which  see  in  this  work,  vol.  practised  also  upon  other  metals  and  upon  glass, 
tv.  p.  334. — CoppxBFLATB  Enqbavino  is  prac-  IS  that  called  etching.    It  consists  in  cauang  an 
tised  by  various  methods,  the  most  simple  of  add  to  bite  in  the  lines,  which  have  been  drawn 
which  is  to  cut  in  the  lines  of  the  drawing  with  through  the  coating  of  wax,  called  the  etching 
sharply-pointed  gravers,  after  the  sketch  has  ground,  upon  which  the  acid  has  no  effect. 
beai  transferred  to  a  thin  covering  of  white  Albert  DtUrer  is  supposed  to  have  invented  the 
wax  melted  uniformly  over  the  face  of  the  method,  the  earliest  known  specimens  of  it 
hammered  and  polished  metal.    The  transfer  is  being  among  his  works.    The  etching  ground 
effected  by  laying  a  tracing  of  the  design  in  is  prepared  hy  melting  in  a  crucible  at  a  mod- 
black  lead  pencil  face  down  upon  the  wax  and  erate  heat  2  ounces  of  white  wax,  with  half 
subjecting  it  to  a  heavy  pressure.     The  lines  an  ounce  of  black   pitch   and  the  same  of 
are  then  distinctly  seen  upon  the  wax  when  Burgundy  pitch,  and  stirring  in  2  ounces  of 
the  tracing  paper  is  removed.    By  the  use  of  asphaltum  in  powder.    When  thoroughly  in- 
very  delicate  graven  the  lines  are  slightly  marked  oorporated  by  boiling,  the  mixture  is  poured  into 
tbron^upon  the  copper,  and  when  the  wax  has  water.    It  is  then  separated  and  worked  by 
been  melted  off  the  engraving  is  completed  by  hand  into  ball&  which  are  tied  up  in  pieces  of 
cnttmg  the  lines  to  the  proper  depUis  with  suit-  smooth-worn  stlk.    The  application  upon  the 
able  gravers,  removing  the  burr  which  is  push-  plate,  uniformly  heated,  is  made  by  rubbing  one 
•d  op  by  the  graver  with  another  instrument  of  these  balls  over  its  surface,  so  that  the  com- 
caDeda  scraper,  and  softening  the  effect  produced  position  melts  through  the  silk.    It  is  then 
by  scratches  and  lines  cut  too  deeply  into  the  spread  evenly  over  the  copper  by  a  dauber, 
jBetal  by  rubbing  the  surface  over  with  the  which  is  a  bog  tightly  filled  with  soft  wool  and 
■Doothly-pointed  steel  instrument  called  the  covered  with  smooth  silk.    The  ground  being 
boraisber.  The  graver  or  burin  is  similar  to  those  thus  evenly  spread,  the  plate  is  next  held  over 
«ed  in  wood  engraving.    The  point  is  of  py-  several  smoking  candles,  till  a  coating  of  lamp- 
ramidel  form,  with  unequal  sides,  and  is  kept  black  coven  the  wax.    The  outline  of  the  de- 
Aarp  by  frequent  application  upon  an  oil  stonet  sign,  made  with  black  lead  pencil  upon  paper, 
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19  then  laid  face  down  npon  tho  lanpUnok,  and  border  of  wax  is  raised  around  the  plate.  'Water 
bj  pressnre  between  the  rollers  used  for  this  is  ponred  npon  it  and  left'for  15  minntes,  when 
purpose  it  is  transferred  to  the  etching  gronnd.  the  bursting  ground  cracks  open,  exposing  the 
Sometimes  the  back  of  the  sketch,  which  in  copper.    It  is  then  ready  for  the  nitrio  sctd. 
this  case  is  drawn  reversed,  is  covered  with  which  is  used  as  in  etching,  and  roaj  be  severd 
whiting,  and  laid  upon  the  blackened  surface,  times  applied  after  each  stopping  out  of  the  por- 
and  the  lines  then  being  gone  over  with  a  blunt  tions  sufiicienUj  corroded  to  prwluce  the  desired 
point,  they  are  transferred  by  the  chalk  adhering  shades.    The  bursting  ground  is  not  always  re* 
to  the  lampblack  and  wax.    The  lines  are  then  quired,  the  acid  being  applied  directly  upontbo 
drawn  with  etching  needles  through  the  ground  granulations,  which  protect  the  parts  they  cover, 
to  the  copper,  the  same  care  being  taken  to  pre-  and  the  varying  shades  are  produced  by  repeated 
serve  the  proper  effect  of  distance,  by  appropri-  corrosions  and  as  many  stoppings  out  By  somo 
ate  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  lines,  as  in  a  artists  certain  resinous  powders  are  dosted  up- 
finished  drawing.    In  order  to  retain  the  acid  on  the  plate  instead  of  obtaining  the  granulk- 
upon  the  plate,  a  ridge  of  what  is  called  bank-  tions  by  the  alcoholio  solution.    Gum  landa- 
ing  wax  is  laid  around  its  edge  about  half  an  inch  rao  is  used  for  this  purpose,  or  the  purest  resin 
high.    This  is  prepared  by  melting  tosether  more  or  less  finely  pulverized,  and  nfted  through 
two  parts  of  pitch  and  one  of  beeswax,  and  add-  muslin  upon  the  plate,  to  which  the  particles 
ing  some  sweet  oil.  Nitric  acid  diluted  with  about  attach  themselves  on  its  being  heated.    Colors 
4:  parts  of  water  is  then  poured  over  the  plate,  are  sometimes  applied  to  Uie  plates,  and  thede- 
and  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  corrode  the  sign  is  at  once  prmted  in  its  intended  colors; 
fiiinter  pordons  of  the  sketch.    It  is  then  poured  but  where  several  odors  are  employed  in  eon- 
off^  and  the  plate  is  washed  with  water.  When  tact  with  each  other,  it  has  been  customary  to 
dry,  an  application  of  a  mixture  of  lampblack  use  as  many  different  plates,  one  for  each  color, 
and  Venice  turpentine,  called  stopping  ground,  and  print  in  succession,  the  plates  being  kept  in 
is  made  with  a  camePs  hair  brush  to  these  por-  their  exact  places  by  fitting  npon  4  fixed  pins 
tions,  by  which  further  action  of  the  acid  is  that  pass  through  holes  in  their  comers.    This 
prevented.    By  a  renewed  exposure  to  the  acid  method  is  practised  in  engravingnpon  cotton 
the  parts  not  protected  are  more  deeply  cor-  doth.  (See  Oalioo  Pbintino.^    The  aquatintA 
roded,  and  a  correspondingly  bolder  shade  wUl  process  is  a  French  invention,  dating  from  1663. 
be  imparted  to  these  lines.    Another  applica-  It  has  been  a  favorite  stvle  of  engraving  with 
tion  of  the  stopping  ground  gives  another  gnida-  English  artists, whose  worlcs  by  this  method  aro 
tion  of  tint^  and  as  many  of  these  may  be  ob-  of  Uie  highest  merit  The  same  remark  may  al^o 
tained  as  tne  times  of  repeating  the  process,  be  made  of  the  mezzotinto  or  half-piunted  style, 
The  border  of  wax  is  then  melted  off,  and  after-  which  was  introduced  into  England  by  Prince 
ward  the  etching  ground  is  so  softened  by  heat  Bupert^  who  may  have  invented  the  process^  or 
that  it  is  wiped  off  with  a  rag  moistened  with  possibly  learned  it,  as  some  aay,  from'  an  ofiSccr 
olive  oil    Portions  of  the  plate  that  require  it  named  Ludwigvon  Siegan,  who  was  in  the  ser- 
are  then  gone  over  with  gravers,  and  the  finish-  vice  of  the  landgprave  of  Hesae.     Tho  invention 
ing  touches  are  thus  put  on.    it  is  often  the  has  also  been  credited  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
case  that  a  part  of  the  work  is  done  wholly  by  The  method  is  particularly  appropriate  to  por- 
the  graver  after  the  other  portions  have  been  trait  and  historicd  engravings  and  night  scenes 
etched.    The  shades  are  frequently  prodnced  in  requiring  a  very  dark  gronnd.     The  prepara- 
the  stippling  style  both  by  etching  and  after-  tion  of  the  plates  is  a  mechanical  work,  per- 
ward  in  finishing  by  striking  in  the  dots.    It  is  formed  by  running  little  toothed  wheels  set  in 
apparent  fh>m  this  description  that  the  art  of  en-  handles  over  their  whole  surface,  and  by  a  rock- 
graving  can  be  practised  only  by  good  draughts-  ing  motion  causing  them  to  make  indentations 
men ;  and  that  as  clear  ideas  are  requisite  of  the  and  raise  corresponding  burrs  or  barbs  in  Wm-i 
different  grades  of  the  shading  and  of  the  meth-  variously  directed.  These  instramenta  are  called 
ods  of  producing  these  effects,  as  if  the  sketch-  cradles.    Thev  are  made  of  Tarions  degrees  of 
es  were  to  be  produced  for  the  first  time  npon  fineness,  and  the  difScdty  of  the  process  is  in  tlie 
paper. — ^The  styles  of  engraving  known  as  aqua  drilfid  adaptation  of  the  proper  shades  in  tho 
tinta  and  megxotintoreqmTQ  notice.    The  former  ground  produced  by  these  toola.  After  the  wWo 
is  so  named  from  the  similarity  of  the  effect  to  plate  has  been  thus  covered,  the  burrs  are  robtK><I 
water-color  or  Indian  ink  drawings.    After  the  off  with  scrapers  and  burnishers  wherever  ligcit^ 
design  is  etched  in  outlme,  and  the  etching  gronnd  are  desired,  and  deeper  shades  are  made,  if  no- 
removed,  a  solution  of  resin  or  of  Burgundy  oessary,  by  increasing  some  of  the  indentation*'. 

Eitch  in  doohol  is  poured  over  the  plate  as  it  The  lights  and  shade^  are  thus  brought  out,  and 

es  io  an  inclined  position.    As  the  dcohol  anagreeable  softness  is  prodnced  bj  the  harm' - 

evaporates,  the  resinous  matter  is  left  in  the  form  nious  gradations  of  the  tmts  more  easily  than  ly 

of  granulations  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  the  other  methods  of  engraving.     Thep\aleaiV> 

The  design  is  then  drawn  with  a  gummy  sirup  not  wear  very  well  in  printing  unlesa  atcel  is  2>u  ^.^ 

called  the  bursting  ground,  which  is  applied  stituted  for  copper.  Bycombinlog  etching  of  tl.j 

wherever  a  shade  is  to  be  produced.    The  lights  outlines  with  the  mezzotinto  the  process  is  m  uo\; 

are  left  untouched.    The  whole  is  next  covered  improved,  and  a  more  decided  character  is  gi  v  <. ' . 

with  a  coating  of  turpentine  varnish,  and  a  to  the  prints.    Mezzotint  plates  are  now  so'.viii 
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for  the  tnde  8am>1y,  which  are  prepared  bj  a  eorronon  is  completed  in  4  or  5  hours,  when 
madiine  inTented  by  Saulnier  for  nuing  linea.  the  applications  shoold  be  removed^  and  the 
The  crofls  ruling  is  sometimes  so  fine  that  the  glass  cleaned  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  pro- 
groond  appears  black. — ^Engratiko  ok  Stsbl  cess  is  conyenientlj  applied  to  the  markingof 
msT  be  re^nrded  as  an  American  process,  invent-  bottles  for  the  chemist  or  apothecary.  The 
edbyMr.JacobPeridnSyOfNewbQrypoxt^Mass.,  deep  tranroarent  etching  is  produced  by  the 
though  the  metal  had  once  been  lued  in  Eng-  direct  application  of  the  liquid  acid  to  the  glass; 
laod  in  1806  in  the  print  of  the  ceiling  of  the  the  more  delicate  opaque  lines  by  the  vapor, 
star  chamber  in  Smithes  ^Topographiral  Ulna-  (See  FtuoBiNX.) — ^In  order  to  lessen  the  tedious 
trations  of  Westminster.''  Its  great  advantage  mechanical  onerations  connected  with  engrav- 
consists  in  this — ^that  the  plates,  after  having  ing,  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  directly 
been  engraved  by  the  methods  used  for  engrav-  by  chemical  means  from  the  drawings  engraved 
ing  copper,  can  be  hardened,  so  that  they  are  daguerreotypes  for  printing.  The  investiga- 
caqpable  of  transferring  the  design  by  pressure  tions  of  Mr.  €korge  Mathiot  of  the  U.  6.  coast 
upon  other  softened  plates  of  steel ;  and  these,  survey  in  this  direction  particularly  demand 
being  hardened,  may  perform  the  same  office  notice.  They  were  prosecuted  with  the  object 
upon  others,  and  so  an  indefinite  number  of  of  applying  the  process  to  the  printing  of  tbe 
plates  may  be  obtained  from  one  engraved,  maps  of  the  survey;  and  though  the  method  is 
This  is  peculiarly  the  invention  of  Mr.  Perkins,  not  claimed  to  be  altogether  origpnd  with  him, 
and  its  most  important  application  is  for  en-  it  has  been  by  no  one  else  so  perfected  and 
graving  bank  notes,  for  which  the  most  ezpen-  practically  applied.  The  subject  is  treated  in 
sive  designs  are  desirable  in  order  to  prevent  aetail  in  the  '*  Report  of  the  U.  6.  Ooast  8ur- 
oounterfeiting.  This  branch  of  the  art  is  espe-  vey  for  1864.''  In  a  daguerreotjpe  the  light 
cially  treated  below.  The  design  being  once  en-  and  dark  shades  are  chemically  dififerent,  and 
graved  upop  a  steel  plate,  any  number  of  copies  hence  are  differently  susceptible  to  the  same 
may  be  produced  from  it.  Perkins  preparod  chemical  reagent  M.  Donn^  proposed  to  etdi 
his  plates  by  first  transferring  the  impression  the  plate  with  nitric  acid,  which  he  inferred 
from  the  original  plate  to  the  surface  of  a  soft  would  act  upon  the  dark  shades,  supposed  to 
steel  cylinder  by  repeatedly  rolling  tiiis  under  be  silver,  ana  leave  the  lights,  which  are  mer- 
heavy  pressure  over  the  hardened  plate.  The  cury.  This  has  not  been  found  successfhl. 
cylinder  reoeives  the  impression  in  relief  but  Prof.  Grove  proposed  etching  the  daguerreo- 
being  hardened,  it  transfers  it  to  successive  type  plate  by  the  voltaic  current,  making  it  the 
Mfft  plates  like  the  original.  Unless  an  im-  positive  electrode  in  a  bath  of  strong  hydro- 
mense  number  of  impressions  is  required,  a  soft  chloric  acid.  Mr.  Mathiot  succeeded  in  ob-^ 
steel  plate  is  sufficiently  hiurd  without  subject-  taining  engravings  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy 
ing  it  to  any  further  prooeea,  and  for  the  most  by  this  method,  but  In  only  two  instances  in 
delicate  works  of  art  in  this  metal  this  is  more  than  100  trials  were  the  lines  deep  enough 
preferable^  as  in  the  transfer  there  is  idways  to  print  from.  The  most  satisfactory  results 
some  risk  of  ixOuiy.  A  soft  plate  has  fumiui-  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  carefully  pre- 
ed  as  many  as  96,000  impressions  without  dete-  pared  copper  plate,  upon  which  was  deposited 
rioration.  The  hardening  is  effeotually  aocom-  a  film  of  silver  of  about  i  of  a  grain  to  the 
pllshed  by  dipping  the  plate,  in  order  to  heat  it,  square  inch.  On  this,  after  being  washed  in 
ma  bath  of  melted  fusible  alloy,  and  then  cool-  distilled  water,  dried  and  slightly  buffed,  the 
ing  in  water,  which  it  is  perhaps  better  to  heat  daguerreotype  is  taken.  It  is  then  submitted 
to  the  boiling  point  In  preparing  the  soft  plate  to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  current  in  a  bath  of 
for  etching,  uie  Hues  should  be  cut  into  the  chloride  of  sodium,  until  the  silver  is  etched 
steel,  as  the  acid  would  be  likely  to  corrode  a  through  to  the  copper,  at  which  the  action 
broad  instead  of  a  deep  line.  In  the  ruling  stops ;  but  unless  the  plate  be  immediately  re- 
machine  of  Mr.  William  Lowry  a  diamond  point  moved  from  the  bath,  the  lines  will  ^read  in 
is  sometimes  employed  for  cutting  tibe  lines.-—  the  silver  film  and  blur  the  effect.  Tlie  time 
Stones  are  often  engraved,  a  dnr  point  being  to  remove  the  plate  is  determined  only  by  prao- 
used  as  in  engraving  metals.  The  work  does  tice  and  dexterity.  After  removal  the  plate  is 
not  produce  so  fine  effect^  as  engraving  upon  washed  by  immersing  it  in  water ;  and  it  is 
m^ai,  but  it  is  well  adapted  for  mechanical  then  dried  over  a  current  of  heated  air.  If  no 
drawings,  maps,  and  similar  styles.  Glass  may  imperfections  are  detected  on  examination,  it 
be  engraved  oy  sketching  the  design  upon  it  may  next  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  re- 
with  a  solution  of  beeswax  and  turpentine,  and  agent,  which  will  etch  the  copper  on  the  exposed 
then  causing  the  surfi&ce  to  be  corroded  by  the  lines  without  affecting  the  silver.  Solutions 
fames  of  hydrofluoric  acid  generated  by  the  of  perchloride  of  'ron,  persulphate  of  iron, 
iKdon  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  pounded  fluor  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  found  suitable  for 
ipar,  which  is  placed  in  a  shallow  bai^  of  lead  this  purpose.  The  first  is  perhaps  preferable, 
tnd  gently  heated.  Or  the  glass  may  be  cov-  though  it  is  more  apt  to  corrode  the  lights 
ered  with  a  thin  layer  of  beeswax,  through  than  the  last.  The  objection  to  this  is  its 
which  the  design  is  etched,  and  this  is  then  tendency  to  fill  up  the  fine  lines  by  deposition 
nbjected  to  the  action  of  the  vapor,  as  the  of  metallic  silver.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
plato  is  laid  fieice  down  upon  the  basin.    The  perchloride  should  be  of  the  strength  repre- 
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sented  by  a  lemon-yellow  color.    '*The  plate  weeks  of  meohanical  labor  is  eompleted  in  as 
ia  to  be  iinineraed  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  many  hoars  by  the  artist  himself^  and  no  riflk  is 
the  face  np  in  the  solvent,  and  a  soft  camd^s  incurred  of  injuring  the  plates.    lAr|e  maps 
hair  pencil  swept  gently  over  it  from  time  to  also  can  be  rapidly  engraved  by  dividing  the 
time.    In  the  coarse  of  80  minates  or  less,  the  work  among  many  engravers,  and  taking  seps- 
action  of  the  perchloride  will  have  thown  np  rate  electrotvpe  oasts  of  each  piece  to  be  after- 
chloride  of  nlver,  so  that  the  brash  can  sweep  ward  nnited  in  one.    In  the  report  of  1857, 
it  away,  and  the  light  copper  will  appear  in  the  printed  in  1859,  the  extraordinary  progress  in 
bottoms  of  the  lines.    The  plate  may  then  be  this  department  is  more  particalany  noticed, 
washed  and  dried,  and  if  on  inspection  it  shonld  and  the  fraits  are  seen  in  the  great  nnniber  of 
not.be  thoaght  deepenongh  to  hold  the  ink  for  beautifully  engraved  charts  which  aooompsDy 
printing,  it  may  be  returned  to  the  bath  of  per-  the  report.    A  new  plate  is  prepared  on  an  &▼• 
chloride  for  a  short  time."    The  difficult  in  erage  in  every  2i  working  days,  when  a  few 
the  process  has  been  to  obtain  sufficient  depth  years  a^  it  was  thou|^ht  an  achievement  to  pro- 
in  the  lines  without  corroding  the  lights ;  and  dnce  6  m  a  year.    Thin  electro^^  serve  even 
tiie  maps  consequently,  though  exact  copies,  to  print  from,  being  made  aumciently  stiff  by 
lacked  force  of  expression.  The  engraver,  how-  stretching  them  on  smooth  steel  plates,  called 
ever,  can  soon  remedy  this  by  going  over  the  stretch-plates— each  one  serving  for  all  electro- 
lines  upcm  the  plate  with  the  burin,  and  thus  types  of  its  size.    Mr.  Mathiot  proposes  this  b^ 
giving  them  the  required  depth.    The  film  of  plication  to  all  kinds  of  printing  done  from  eiir 
silver  over  the  copper  is  necesMirily  very  thin  in  mved  surfaces  other  than  warped  surfaces. 
order  that  the  first  etching  may  reach  through  Mr.  Mathiot  reports  as  follows :  ^  The  working 
it,  and  yet  it  must  be  sufficiently  thick  to  afford  of  the  thin  electrotypes  has  suggested  to  me  the 
complete  protection  to  the  copper  it  is  designed  idea  of  using  these  plates  on  a  circular  bed  or 
to  cover.    It  has  been  a  nice  matter,  thus  re-  roller,  and  gaining  thereby  the  great  advantages 
stricted  in  both  directions,  to  determine  exactly  of  i^linder  printmg  for  fiat  plates.    This  has 
the  right  thickness.    In  answer  to  some  ques-  often  been  sought  before,  but  the  impossibnity 
tions  raised  respecting  the  tendency  of  the  bitincr  of  getting  a  rigid  plate  to  conform  accurately  to 
agent  to  work  laterally  and  produce  rough  and  a  cylindrical  figure  has  hitherto  defeated  it    As 
uneven  liuc«,  Mr.  Mathiot  presented  a  communi-  the  thin  electrotvpes  are  easfly  strained  over  a 
cation  to  **  Humphrey's  Photographic  Journal,'*  curved  surface,  ue  great  desideratum  is  now  at- 
Kov.  15, 1856,  in  which  he  aavances  the  opin-  tainable.    I  am  about  having  tiiis  matter  pot  to 
ion,  based  upon  his  experiments,  that  it  is  not  a  practical  test,  and  have  every  hope  that  the 
the  film  of  mercury  which  protects  the  li^ht  copperplate  printing  can  thus  be  executed  by 
ihades  from  the  action  of  the  rea^nts  which  steam  machinery,  and  with  almost  the  rapidity 
corrode  the  darker  parts ;  but  that  m  the  lights  of  letterpress  work." — ^As  applied  to  stone,  the 
of  the  picture  a  crystallization  of  the  silver  has  art  is  now  known  as  photo-lithography,  and 
taken  place,  and  this  has  extended  within  the  maps  thus  prepared  were  first  published  in  the 
metal  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  dura-  Ist  volume  of  Palfrey's  *'  History  of  New  £ng- 
tion  of  the  light    The  action  appears  to  be  land"  (Boston,  1859);  and  others  in  the  same 
directly  due  to  the  mercury,  and  the  effect  is  to  style  were  next  seen  in  Lesley's  ^  Iron  Mann- 
protect  the  metal  in  proportion  as  this  crystal-  facturer's  Guide"  (New  York,  1859).    For  an 
lization  has  taken  place,  not  merely  at  tiie  sur-  account  of  the  process  see  Ltthoorapht.    Ap- 
face,  as  it  would  be  protected  by  a  film,  but  plied  to  wood,  the  art  is  called  xylo-photography. 
also  in  the  substance  of  the  metal ;  so  that  the  By  one  of  tihe  various  methods  proposed,  the 
lines  made  by  etching  a  daguerreotype  do  not  block  is  covered  from  the  light  of  day  with 
spread  at  the  bottom.    Gn  the  contrary,  from  a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  silver,  water,  and  a 
the  crystallisation  spreading  in  the  interior  un-  little  gum.    This  is  rubbed  with  the  fijsger  till 
der  the  shaded  portions,  the  lines  become  nar-  Hie  moisture  nearly  disappears,  and  a  delicate 
rower  as  they  grow  deeper.  In  the  '*  Ooast  Sur-  coating  of  the  silver  salt  is  evenly  spread  upon 
▼ey  Reports"  of  1855  and  1857  are  accounts  of  the  wood.    Hie  block  is  then  put  away  in  the 
the  extraordinary  improvements  of  Mr.  Mathiot  dark  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  when  wanted, 
in  the  application  of  the  electrotype  to  the  en-  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  picture  by  the  ubusI 
graving  of  charts.    In  the  former  year  he  de-  photographic  process  as  applied  to  prepared 
vised  a  method  of  Joining  together  detached  paper.    This  being  done,  the  block  may  be  im- 
plates  to  make  a  single  large  one,  without  incur-  mediately  engravM,  Just  as  if  the  picture  had 
ring  the  tedious  and  somewhat  hazardous  opera-  been  transferred  by  ordinary  methods,  except 
tion  of  fitting  the  thick  plates  by  sawing  or  filing  thai  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
their  edges  to  the  reqnirect^ shape.    Instead  of  of  the  sun,  nor  so  long  as  several  hours  to'dif- 
this  he  took  thin  electrotype  casts  of  the  de-  fhsed  daylight.    The  chief  difficulty  experience«l 
tached  plates,  trimmed  these  with  scissora  to  fit  in  these  transfers  is  the  liability  of  the  chemically 
each  other,  and  cemented  them  with  shoemaker's  prepared  surface  to  flake  off  on  touching  the 
wax  upon  a  blank  plate;  the  wax  in  excess  he  olock  with  the  graver.    In  the  Compter nndiUy 
wiped  off  with  a  cloth  saturated  with  oil  of  tur-  Oct.  1857,  is  a  description  of  another  procca»  in 
peotine.    The  plate  is  then  ready  for  the  eleo-  which  the  wood  is  coated  with  alum,  gelatine, 
trotypbt   By  this  method  work  which  required  and  animal  soap,  then  exposed  to  a  solution  of 
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aalammoxdflic,  and  after  this  to  one  of  nitrate  of  B ank  Notb  Ekob atxvo.  To  the  efforts  of  artlata 
fiilrer.  The  picture  la  transferred  from  another  and  meofaanios  in  the  Tarions  proceeaes  of  mann- 
on  glM8  or  paper,  and  is  fixed  by  a  satnrated  fiictaring  bank  notes  the  art  of  engraving  owes 
solution  of  byposnlphate  of  soda.    Tlie  follow-  some  of  its  most  important  developments.    In 
ing  process  was  devised  in  Worcester,  Mass.:  the  United  States  this  branch  has  attained  its 
A  preparation  is  applied  to  the  blocks  of  as-  greatest  perfection,  and  whatever  skill  has  in 
p^flltom  dissolved  m  ether,  as  M.  Niepc  de  St.  England  been  shown  in  bank  note  engraving 
victor  used  the  same  in  photo-lithographing,  has  been  the  result  of  improvements  introduced 
This  is  followed  by  an  application  of  liunpblack.  directly  from  this  country.    The  rude  and  cheap 
The  snr&oe  is  tiien  polished  with  a  smooth  notes,  roughly  engraved,  sodi  as  were  used  by 
cushion,  till  it  becomes  of  glossy  Jet  black,  the  bank  of  England  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
when  it  is  coated  with  collodion  and  rendered  were  reproduced  unaltered  for  at  least  100  years, 
sensitive  by  nitrate  of  silver.    It  is  then  ready  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  was  found  neces- 
for  the  camera.    Herr  Pretsch  in  1856  devised  sary  to  effect  some  improvement  because  of  the 
a  new  method  applicable  to  copperplate  en-  firequent  forgeries  detected  about  that  time.    In 
graving,  in  which  the  electrotype  process  was  the  year  1800  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
l^)pIied  to  succeed  the  photographing.    He  ex-  land  first  endeavored  to  furnish  notes  which 
poses  a  glass  or  metallic  plate,  coated  with  a  should  be  secure  from  counterfeits,  but  this  at- 
mixtnre  of  glue,  bichromate  of  potash,  nitrate  tempt  failed.    Forgeries  multiplied,  and  it  was 
of  nlver,  and  iodine  of  potassium,  to  the  copy-  not  until  1820,  tteo  years  after  a  committee  had 
mg  proc^  with  the  design  to  be  transferred,  been  appointed  by  the  sodety  for  the  encour- 
A  fiunt  picture  is  produced  upon  the  prepared  agement  of  arts^d  commissioners  had  been  ap- 
sorfaoe.    After  washing,  the  pictnre  comes  out  pointed  by  the  English  government  for  the  pur- 
tn  relief  by  the  swelling  of  the  film.    It  is  then  pose,  that  any  podtive  improvement  was  made 
snbjeeted  to  other  processes,  which  raise  it  still  in  the  style  of  engraving  Iwnk  notes.    In  Amer- 
more  and  increase  its  hardness.    It  may  then  ica,  however,  a  superior  system  had  for  some 
be  made  to  receive  by  the  electrotype  opera-  years  existed.    The  continental  notes,  the  ear- 
tion  a  coating  of  copper;  or  it  may  first  be  liest  in  this  country,  engraved  by  Harrison, 
transferred  by  pressure  to  a  warm  sheet  of  were  of  no  importance  as  works  of  art,  and 
gotta  percha,  and  this  be  subjected  to  the  cop-  those  next  engraved  for  the  bank  of  North 
per  solution  in  the  battery.    This  process  ex-  America,  by  the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Hurray, 
cited  great  expectations,  and  in  England  a  com-  Draper,  and  Fairman,  were  little  better ;  but 
pany  was  formed  to  engage  in  the  operation  the  invention  of  steel  plate  engraving  and  tiie 
upon  s  large  scale.    It  did  not,  however,  prove  transferring  process  by  lb*.  Jacob  Perkins,  do;- 
a  profitable  undertaking.    Another  invention,  scribed  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article,  at  once 
cjdled  photo-glyphic  engravine,  has  recently  nused  bank  note  engraving  to  the  rank  of  a 
been  patented  in  England  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  special  art.  Mr.  Peridns^s  reputation  as  a  manu- 
distinguisfaed  for  his  early  researches  and  dis-  faeturer  of  bank  note  piktes  became  so  great 
coveries  in  photography.    It  is  applicable  to  that  in  1808  a  peculiar  style  of  note  with  stereo- 
plates  of  sted,  oonp^,  or   zinc.    He  obtains  type  check,  invented  by  him,  was  by  a  special 
upon  the  plate  a  &mt  image  of  the  object  to  be  law  of  Massachusetts  directed  to  be  used  for  all 
copied  by  the  process  patented  by  him  in  1852,  the  banks  of  the  commonwealth.    This  ^ste- 
using  a  eoadngof  glue  and  bichromate  of  pot-  reotype  check  plate,^  although  a  sufficiently 
ash.    But  he  avoids  the  subsequent  washing  thorough  protection  againsf  'counterfeitiog  at 
then  employed.    Instead  of  this  he  covers  the  the  time  of  its  adoption,  grew  so  familiar  in  the 
plate  evenly  with  a  thin  coating  of  finely  pow-  course  of  20  years  that  fhiudnlent  imitations 
dered  gum  copal,  and  melts  it  over  a  spirit  lamp,  became  nmnerous,  and  the  law  was  ultimately 
thus  producing  a  uniform  aquatint   ground,  repealed.    Some  Kew  England  banks  continue 
ready  for  etching.    A  small  quantity  of  satu-  to  use  it  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  inele- 
rated  solution  of  perohloride  of  iron,  with  the  gance  of  its  appeuance  compared  with  what 
addition  of  about  )  its  quantity  of  water,  is  more   modem   engravers  have  acooronlished'. 
poured  on  theplate  and  spread  with  a  camePs  About  1814  Mr.  Perkins  went  to  Philadelphia, 
hair  brush.    Tnis  liquid  penetrates  the  gelatine  and  became  assodated  with  the  firm  of  Murray, 
only  where  the  light  has  not  acted  on  it    In  Draper,  and  Fairman,  with  whom  he  remained 
ahcNit  a  minute  the  etching  is  seen  to  begin,  several  yeara  stilt  perfecting  his  nuichinery.  He 
which  is  known  by  the  parts  etched  turning  left  behind  the  original  transfer  press  construct- 
brown  or  black,  and  then  it  spreads  over  the  ed  by  him,  which  is  still  at  Newbury  port,  though 
whole  plate,  completing  the  operation  in  all  the  long  ago  discarded  as  too  clumsy  and  compm 
details  of  the  picturo  in  2  or  8  minutes.    The  cated  for  use.    The  first  piece  of  steel  on  whkh 
^ftion  is  assisted  by  stirring  the  liquid  all  the  transferring  experiments  were  made  by  him  is 
time  with  the  brush,  and  thus  gentiy  rubbing  retained  in  the  Boston  office  of  the  ''American 
the  gelatine.  To  deepen  any  portions,  the  brush  Bank  Note  Ckmipany^  as  an  interesting  relic 
nay  afterward  be  ^>pliedwithfiresh  liquid,  but  While  Mr.  Perkins  was  in  Philadelphia,  Asa 
prepared  of  equal  parts  water  and  saturated  Spencer,  also  connected  with  Murray,  Draper, 
K>lation  of  the  iron  salt    The  weak  solution  is  and  Fairman,  succeeded  in  applyhig  the  median- 
>*id  to  act  more  rapifly  than  the  stronger.^ —  ism  of  lathe  work  to  bank  notes^  thereby  secur- 
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ing  a  new,  and  at  that  time  impenetrable,  defence  Talae,  are  very  smalL    It  Bhonid,  bowerer,  be 
against  counterfeiting.    This  adaptation  of  the  nnderstood  that  it  ia  impoasible  to  interpose  a 
*^  geometric  lathe,'*  althongh  but  the  new  appli-  oompletelj  effectnid  prevenUve  against  ooon* 
cation  of  an  old  principle,  was  nevertheless  so  terfeiting.    WhateTer  can  be  done  can  be  re- 
anccessfnlly  employed  by  Mr.  Spencer  that  he  peated.    Each  bank  note  legitimatelr  ^rodooed 
justly  received  as  high  credit  as  if  he  were  the  can  be  fraudulently  imitated  with  suohsiuulsrity 
original  inventor.    The  peculiar  advantage  of  as  to  deceive  even  the  most  practised  eye.    Bat 
lathe  work  in  bank  note  engraving  will  be  by  Uie  employment  of  the  highest  capabnities 
spoken  of  in  the  description  of  the  different  of  tiie  art,  and  by  secnring  the  services  of  the 
processes  hereafter.    The  first  lathe  machine  finest  workmen,  it  is  also  possible  to  keep  sofsr 
made  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  now  in  the  possession  of  in  advance  of  what  the  less  skilful  forgera  can 
Cyrus  Durand  in  New  York.    In  1818  Mr.  Per-  hope  to  do,  that  the  danger  need  never  be  great 
kins,  attracted  by  the  liberal  propositions  for  com-  provided  proper  care  be  exenused  by  the  publio 
petition  offered  by  the  bank  of  England,  went  to  itself.    It  is  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  bank  note 
London,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fairman  and  a  num-  companies  to  prevent  oonnterfeitins  by  avuliog 
her  of  experienced  workmen.  The  superiority  of  themselves  of  the  best  talents^  and  employing 
Mr.  Perkins's  work  was  immediately  perceived,  every  artistic  expedient,  as  well  as  the  desire  to 
but  not  so  readily  acknowledged ;  and  nnfortu-  obtam  patronage  by  the  production  of  attractive 
nately  for  his  prospects,  a  London  wood  engrav-  notes,  that  has  contributed  to  nuse  the  stand- 
er,  Mr.  Darton,  succeeded  after  many  efforts  in  ard  of  bank  note  engraving  in  this  country  to 
making  a  woodcut  copy  of  one  of  his  pieces  of  its  present  elevation.    Some  of  the  names  most 
lathe  work,  a  circumstance  which  was  used  as  distiuffuished  in  oonnection  with  this  subject 
so  powerful  an  argument  against  the  American  have  idready  been  mentioned.   Prominent  in  the 
competitor  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  developmentof  the  art  since  the  time  of  Perkins 
from  the  contest,  and  the  privilege  of  manufac-  and  Spencer  were  J.  W.  Casilear  and  James 
turing  their  notes  was  awarded  by  the  bank  to  Smillie.    The  former  excelled  as  a  designer  snd 
Messrs.  Applegarth  and  Cowper,  in  1820.    But  in  the  vigorous  and  masterly  use  of  the  graver, 
so  confident  was  Mr.  Perkins  in  the  security  of  whose  capabilities  he  would  seem  almost  t^  have 
his  notes,  that  soon  after,  when  supplying  a  bank  exhausted;  the  latter  became  eminent  for  the 
in  Ireland,  he  voluntarily  agreed,  lif  they  should  exquisite  delicacy  of  Ms  etchings,  and  althon^ 
be  forged,  to  furnish  a  new  issue  without  charge,  he  never  confined  himself  to  bank  note  work, 
Mr.  Fairman  and  the  other  Americans  returned  yet  his  engravings  have  been  a  standard  guide 
home  not  long  after,  leaving  Mr.  Perkins,  who  to  all  students.    Among  those  who  have  com* 
establbhed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Heath,  an  em-  bined  the  various  requirements  of  the  art,  pos* 
inent  engraver  of  London,  which  lasted  during  his  sessing  equally  intimate  acquaintance  with  ^  its 
life.  Mr.  Perkinses  improvements  have  extended  minute  details  and  its  higher  attainments,  Tim- 
throughout  England,  and  have  been  used  on  the  othy  House  is  considered  foremost.    The  works 
continent,  though  in  iftcomparatively  small  de-  of  these  artists  have  adorned  a  large  proper* 
gree,  as  bank  notes  are  there  generally  engraved  tion  of  the  bank  notes  which  have  l^n  ciroa- 
upon  a  different  and  less  complicated,  as  well  as  lated  for  the  past  25  years,  and  their  superiors, 
less  artistic  plan.    In  the  United  States  the  rapid  altogeUier  considered,  have  not  yet  appeared.— 
increase  of  oanks  occasioned  a  demand  for  va-  We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  of  tne  actual 
riety  and  beanty  in  notes  almost  insatiable.  Bank  processes  of  bai^  note  engraving,  as  it  is  carried 
note  engraving  companies  were  formed  in  va-  on  in  the  United  States ;  for  here  alone  is  it  seen 
rions  parts  of  the  Union,  but  never  became  very  in  perfection.    The  present  bank  of  England 
numerous  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  notes  are,  for  example,  printed  from  an  electro- 
of  capital  required  to  o&rrv  on  this  business,  type  surface,  as  wood  engravings  are ;  a  system 
and  more  especially  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fatal  to  all  delicacy  in  the  wonc,  althongh  pos- 
first  rate  artists  and  mechanics.    For  a  long  sessing  the  advant^es  of  speed  and  cheapness, 
time  the  business  was  immensely  profitable,  and  AcooAing  to  this  system,  introdaeed  by  Mr. 
indeed  has  remained  so  to  the  present,  ex-  Smee,  in  1855,  the  original  engravings  of  the 
cepting  when  excessive  competition  has  gneaUy  various  portions  of  the  note  are  not  printed  from 
lowered  the  prices.    In  1857  there  were  5  or  6  directiy,  but  ara  used  as  moulds  from  which 
principal  companies  in  the  United  States,  most  electro-casts  are  taken ;   the   notea  are   then 
of  which  extended  their  operations  by  branch  printed  upon  a  steam  press  from,  these  electro- 
houses  in  every  direction ;  but  in  May,  1858,  types.    The  notes  of  the  bank  of  France  are 
all  the  important  companies  were  united  in  one  also  printed  ftom  a  surface,    althongh    in  a 
general  orranization,  under  the  titie  of  *^The  neater  and  more  elegant  manner  tlianinEng- 
American  Bank  Note  Company."    This  com-  hmd.    The  American  bank  note  engrarer  con- 
pany  now  performs  nearly  aU  the  bank  note  fines  himself  to  line  engraving;    the  stipple^ 
engraving  and  printing  required  in  North  and  mezzotint,  aquatint,   and  other   Tarietiea  not 
South  America.    It  is  admirably  administered,  being  sufBciently  distinct  or  delicate  to  be  of 
and  its  operations  are  so  thoroughly  systema-  service  to  him.    In  order  to  prevent  as  far  as 
tized,  that  the  chances  of  extensive  counter-  possible  attempts  at  imitation,  it  is  necessary  to 
flaiting  of  its  notes,  or  of  alteration  of  notes  produce  the  most  elaborately  fine  engravings; 
of  a  low  denomination  to  those  of  greater  and  for  additional  secnrityi  seotiona  of  biAk 
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note  decorations  are  cut  by  maobinerr  vitb  an  largo  number  of  impreesione  needed  may  be  ob- 
eiooisite  minntenefls  wldoh  ooold  not  be  aocom-  tained  without  great  difScnlty.    Twenty  tboa-* 
pliftbed  bj  hand.    The  pictorial  portions  of  the  sand  notes  can  be  printed  from  a  steel  bank  note 
modem  bank  note  are  the  vignette  or  centre  plate,  and  by  retouching  and  retransferring  it 
piece,  tnoallj  placed  near  the  middle,  at  the  top,  may  be  so  restored  as  to  yield  almost  as  many 
the  eod  pieces,  and  the  tiul  piece  at  the  bottom,  more.    The  60, 100, 500,  and  1,000  dollar  notes, 
The  arrangement  of  these  varies  according  to  of  which  fewer  are  needed,  are  sometimes  put 
the  teste  of  the  bank  note  designer,  and  their  upon  copper,  which  wiU  give  only  about  8,000 
poeitions  are  often  reversed.    The  counters,  on  impressions.    For  a  single  steel  plate  fl^B  la 
vbich  are  fixed  the  denomination  numbers,!,  3,  charged ;  for  a  copper  plate,  %76,   Until  re- 
8, 6,  ^,  are  of  intricate  lathe  work,  and  gen-  centiy,  banks  were  able  to  procure  notes  at  a 
er^y,  though  not  necessarily,  occupy  the  upper  cheaner  rate  by  means  of  a  **  general  plate," 
ooners,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  count-  which  was  so  constructed  that  any  required  title 
kg.   The  pictures  are  originally  engraved  on  could  be  inserted  in  an  otherwise  unalterable 
separate  sinall  plates,  and  are  thence  transferred  block.     By  this  plan  many  banks  drocQated 
to  the  b«ik  note  pli^  bv  the  process  invented  notes  preobely  alike,  with  the  single  difference 
by  Mr.  Perkins.    The  small  plate  is  softened,  and  of  the  name  of  the  bank ;  and  thus  offered  de- 
thoronghly  annealed  before  passing  into  the  en-  dded  advantages  to  counterfeiters,  which  were 
grtrer*B  hands.    After  his  work  is  done,  it  is  systematically  made  use  of.    But  the  *' general 
htfdeoed  by  restoring  its  carbon,  and  the  whole  plate  *'  system  has  been  put  aside  by  the  *^  Amer- 
eograving  transferred  to  new  plates  as  desired,  lean  Bajik  Note  Company,"  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
The  average  cost  of  engraving  a  vignette  of  or-  revived.    Plates  for  bank  checks,  drafts,  certif- 
diosiy  8120  is  $125 ;  an  end  piece  or  portrait  ioates  of  stock,  &c.,  are  frequently  engraved  in 
costs  about  $75;  and  a  tail  piece  about  $20.  the  same  manner  as  notes. — The  printing  of  bank 
By  the  aid  of  the  transferring  process,  bank  notes  is  a  labor  demanding  extreme  care  at  every 
note  companies  are  able  to  furmsh  a  steel  note  step.    The  ink  must  be  nicely  ground  and  mixed, 
plate  for  $126,  wluch  otherwise,  as  it  appears,  ana  of  the  finest  quality.  The  paper  needs  to  be 
▼oold  cost  $800  for  pictorial  engraving  alone,  wetted  with  exact  regularity.    The  heat  work- 
lesviog  out  of  question  the  machine  work  and  men  can  hardly  print  more  tiian  600  impressions , 
the  letter  engraving.    The  time  required  to  en-  in  a  day.  whereas  by  the  coarser  electrotype  pro- 
grave  a  vignette  varies  from  one  to  two  months,  cess  of  tne  bank  of  En^^d  in  which  any  num- 
A  transfer  can  be  effected  in  15  minutes  or  less,  her  of  duplicate  plates  may  be  used,  it  is  custom- 
Tbe  counters  of  notes  are  cut  by  the  lathe  ma-  aiy  to  throw  off  8,000  in  an  hour.  Alter  printing, 
chioe,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  every  the  sheets  are  laid  away  to  diy  for  2  or  8  weeks, 
form  of  intricate  and  involved  regularity.  They  and  are  then  put  between  pasteboards,  and 
csonoc  be  imitated  except, by  similar  machines,  smoothed  by  a  heavy  hydrauHo pressure.  Some- 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  counterfeiters  times  a  high  polish  is  imparted  by  pressing  the 
to  eamly  procure,  or  even  to  use  successfully,  notes  between  hot  steel  plates,  but  tnis  destroys 
Sometimes  lathe-work  counters  are  drawn  with  the  strength  of  the  paper.    As  the  principal  aim 
a  diamond  point  upon  a  plate  covered  with  etch-  of  bimks  is  to  protect  their  notes  as  thoroughly 
log  ground,  and  bitten  in  with  acids ;  and  again  as  may  be  ftom  counterfeits  and  alterations 
counters  have  been  produced  by  medallion  ml-  many  expedients  in  printing  have  been  devised 
logs,  also  bitten  in ;  buF  both  of  these  orocesses,  to  that  end.    One  of  these  is  the  application 
having  been  found  inferior  to  the  first,  have  of  large  letters  and  figures  in  red,  printed  firom 
beta  almost  entirely  discontinued,    ^iter  the  types,  on  the  back  as  well  as  the  face  of  the 
Uthe>work  patterns  have  been  cut  upon  soft  steel,  note.   For  some  years  this  plan  was  very  gener- 
the  Uuige  figures  of  denomination  are  cut  over  ally  resorted  to,  though  it  was  known  to  be  the- 
them  by  the  letter  engraver,  and  the  plates  are  oreticaUy  imperfect,  and  of  litUe  real  value.   A 
hardened,  to  be  transferred.   It  is  seen  that  thus  more  recent  device  is  that  of  covering  the  paper 
t)>o  principal  work  of  manufacturing  bank  note  before  the  note  has  been  printed  with  a  c<uored 
plates  is  done  by  the  transferring  press,  and  in  tint,  communicated  from  a  plate  of  fine  and  faint 
most  cases  even  the  lettering,  tides,  dates,  Ac^  .athe  worlL    The  special  object  here  is  to  pre- 
are  similarly  stamped.    Bank  note  companies  vent,  not  counterfeit  engraving;  but  copying  by 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  assorted  stock  of  photography,  which  has  come  to  be  considered 
engravings,  ready  to  be  transferred  in  every  the  greatest  danger  to  which  bank  notes  are  ex- 
variety  of  combination.  Sometimes,  for  addition-  posed.    The  American  association  for  the  ad- 
ai  security,  a  bank  rec|uires  one  or  more  special  vancement  of  science,  in  its  meeting  at  Hon- 
cngravings,  for  which  it  pays,  retaining  the  exclu-  treat,  in  1657,  discussed  at  length  this  subject  of 
nve  right  to  use  them.   The  expense  of  a  set  of  photographic  reproduction  of  bank  notes,  but 
plates,  for  a  bank  of  ordinary  capital  and  busi-  threw  no  light  upon  it.    It  is  understood  that 
3esa^  ranges  from  $900  to  $1,200.    Notes  are  photography  cannot  communicate  colors,  but 
*QuIy  arranged  4,  8,  or  2  togetheir,  upon  large  unfbrtunately  no  tint  has  yet  been  discovered 
<hia  pistes  of  steel ;  but  are  sometimes,  to  flacili-  which  may  not  be  chemically  removed  fh>m  the 
^  w  printing,  put  upon  separate  thick  blocks,  paper.  The  tint  once  removed,  the  photosr^h- 
Tor  the  notes  of  low  denominaticns,  1, 2,  8,  5,  mg  of  the  black  body  of  the  note,  which  is  snf- 
10  and  20,  steel  is  always  used,  so  that  the  fered  to  remain,  may  of  course  Do  effected,  and 
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the  color  sabseqaentlj  restored  with  a  brash  or  his  learning  and  the  charm  of  hk  oonYen»* 
otherwise.  It  is  doubted  by  chemists  whether  tion  attracted  to  his  little  dweUlng  on  Mount 
any  positive  preventive  against  photographio  Aventinos  the  most  enlightened  dtisens.  Ohro- 
oonnterfeiting  can  be  provided;  bat  by  certain  nologioal  reasons  make  it  improbable  that  ho 
appliances,  notes  may  be  so  prepared  that  imi-  was  the  instructor  of  the  elder  Oato  in  Greek, 
tations  most  be  immensely  dimoult  and  ezpen-  as  was  afterward  asserted.  His  contemporaries 
eive,  and  only  to  be  acoomplbhed  by  first  class  marvelled  at  his  learning,  which  in  thorough- 
artists  and  mechanics.  The  expense  of  printing  ness  and  extent  was  surpassed  by  feir  of  the 
pUun  bank  notes  is  $2  50  per  hundred  sheets,  later  Romans.  Though  a  master  of  Greek  liter- 
each  sheet  containing  4  notes.  The  charge  ia  ature,  he  gave  a  thorougUy  national  chsrsoter 
greater  when  colon  are  applied,  according  to  the  to  his  own  works.  The  principal  of  these,  en- 
nature  of  the  application.  (For  EiroBAyaro  on  titled  AnnaUij  was  a  poem  upon  Roman  history, 
precious  stones,  see  Gxm).  which  he  treated  consecutively  from  Romolui 

EKNEMOSER,  Joseph,  a  German  physiolo-  and  Remus  to  his  own  times,  describing  later 

nst,  bom  in  Tyrol,  Nov.  15, 1787,  died  m  £gem,  events  with  the  greater  fcdness.    This  poem  wu 

Upper  Bavaria^  Sept.  19, 1864.    In  early  life  he  popularly  admir^,  and  was  the  chief  foaodatioo 

was  a  shepherd,  but  having  attended  the  school  of  his  fiime.    Its  poetical  merits  were  such  that 

of  his  village,  his  love  of  learning  induced  several  Virgil  did  not  disdain  in  many  places  to  imitate 

doiigymen  to  send  him  to  a  gynmasinm  and  af-  't,  and  as  a  history  its  value  would  be  mat  to 

terward  to  the  univerrity  of  Innspruck.  Among  us ;  but  though  it  appears  to  have  existea  in  the 

his  classmates  was  the  celebrated  Hofer,  whom  18th  century,  nothii^p  but  fragments  of  it  gatb* 

he  followed  to  the  revolutionary  war  as  8eore->  ered  from  the  ancient  writers  now  remain, 

tary.    He  won  distinction  in  the  campaigns  of  These  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Ennius  devoted 

1618  and  1614,  resumed  lus  studies  after  the  res*  great  attention  to  his  language,  and  oontribnted 

toration  of  peace,  was  graduated  as  doctor  of  much  in  harmonizing  and  perfecting  the  yot 

medicine  in  Berlui  in  1816,  officiated  from  1819  rough  and  uncultivated  Latin  dialect    Ennios 

to  1687  as  professor  in  Boon,  afterward  prao-  also  wrote  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  aod 

tised  his  profession  at  Innspruck,  and  in  1841  re  adapted  the  masterpieces  of  .£schylus,  Sopbo- 

.  moved  to  Munich,  where  ne  guned  a  high  rep-  des,  and  Euripides  to  the  Roman  stiSge.    Among 

utation  for  his  sUll  in  the  practical  application  his  numerous  short  pieces,  his  epigrams,  3  of 

of  animal  magnetism  and  for  his  writings  on  which,  extending  collectively  to  10  lines,  hsTo 

medicHBl  and  physiological  science.    His  most  been  preserved,  were  especially  famous.  ^  The 

important  worlcs  are :  Der  Magnetitmiu  (2d  best  collection  of  the  fragments  ^  Ennios  is  by 

ed.,  Leipsio,  1844 ;  translated  into  English  by  Hesselius  (4to.  Amsterdw,  1707). 

William  Howitt,  under  the  titie  of  "  Natural  ENNS,  or  Ens  (anc  Animu^  or  Amw»\  a 

History  of  Magic,"  2  vols.  12mo.,  London,  1854) ;  river  of  Austria,  rises  in  the  circle  of  SslUbar^ 

Der  MagnetiimuM  vn  YtrhdltnuiwurNatuT  und  on  the  northern  slope  of  a  branch  of  the  Koric 

fieligwn  (2d  ed.,  Ttlbingen,  1858).  Alps,  12  m.  S.  of  Radstadt,  flows  K.  past  that 

ENNI8,  a  parliamentary  and  municiiMd  bor-  town,  then  E.  N.  £.  throngh  8tyria,  then  N. 

ough  and  market  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  separating  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 

the  county  of  Clare,  on  the  river  Fergus,  112  Anstria,  and  after  a  total  course  of  170  m.  en- 

m.  W.  8.  W.  from  Dublin ;  pop.  in  1851,  7,840.  tering  the  Danube  2  m.  below  the  town  of 

It  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  ruins  of  an  an-  Enns.    Its  principal  afflfients  are  the  Steyer  on 

cient  Franciscan  abbey,  founded  in  1240,  are  its  the  right,  and  the  Salza  on  the  left.    It  is  navi- 

only  noticeable  architectural  feature.    It  has  8  gable  to  $(iefling,  and  its  ^per  x>ftrt  lies  amid 

bridges  across  the  Fergus,  manufactories  of  linen  wild  mountain  scenery.    The  archdnchies  of 

and  flannel,  and  considerable  trade  in  agricul-  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  are  often  called  the 

tural  produce.    The  borough  returns  one  mem-  provinces  of  the  Enns,  or  Upper  and  Lower  Ediu. 

her  to  the  house  of  commons.  ENNS,  a  town  near  the  junction  of  the  river 

ENKIUS,  QuiNTUs,  the  father  of  Roman  liter-  Enns  with  the  Danube,  with  manofactories  of 

ature,  bom  in  Rndisa,  a  village  of  Calabria,  289  iron,  steel,  and  cotton  goods ;  pop.  8,500.    A 

B.  0.,  died  169.    He  claimed  descent  from  a  battle  between  the  French  and  Austrians  took 

mytiiical  hero,  the  flrst  settier  in  his  country,  and  place  there,  Nov.  5, 1805.    A^oining  the  town 

in  later  life,  after  he  had  learned  the  Pythago-  is  the  old  castle  of  Ennseck. 

rean  doctrine  of  transmimtion,  he  boasted  that  ENOCH,  the  son  of  Jared,  and  father  of  He* 

the  soul  of  Homer  dwelt  in  him.    Nothing  is  thusaleh,  bom,  according  to  the  Biblical  chro- 

known  of  hb  life  till  at  the  age  of  88  years  he  nology,  A.  M.  022.    He  is  cdled  ^  the  seventh 

appears  as  a  soldier  in  the  Roman  army,  enjoy-  from  Adam'^  (Jude  14X  to  distin^ish  him  from 

ing  the  friendship  of  the  elder  Cato,  by  whom  Enoch  tlie  son  of  Cain,  who  was  only  the  third 

he  was  taken  to  Rome.  There  he  taught  Qreek  from  Adam.    Ensebius  infers  from  the  title  of 

and  Latin,  but  seems  to  have  held  no  marked  *^  father  of  astronomy,*^  given  him  by  an  old 

position  till  in  189  he  made  the  JStollan  cam-  writer,  that  he  is  the  same  whom  the  Greeks 

paign  under  Fulvins  Nobilior,  gained  the  ac-  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Atlas.    We  read 

auaintance  and  esteem  of  the  elder  Bctpio  and  in  the  Scriptures  that  '*  he  walked  with  God," 

tne  most  considerable  Romans,  and  received  the  and  "pleased  him.''    And  as  to  his  departure 

rights  of  Roman  citizenship.    From  this  time  from  tne  world,  we  are  told,  that  ^*ho  was  not, 
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for  God  took  Lim  ;^'  i.  0.,  that  in  his  case,  as  in  at  the  summit    The  height  of  the  entablatnre, 
that  of  Eiilah,  the  body  without  suffering  ordi-  according  to  the  most  commonly  received  opin- 
niiy  dissolution  waa  clothed  with  immortality,  ion,  ought  to  be  generally  two  diameters  of  the 
or  endued  with  the  immortalprinciple  by  the  column,  but  it  varies  somewhat  in  different  or- 
immediate  power  of  God.    The  character  of  ders ;  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  one 
EDOoh  is  drawn  by  two  apostles  (Heb.  xi.  5, 18,  of  the  purest  examples  known  of  the  Grecian 
and  Jnde  li,  15).  The  last  passage  has  been  the  Boric  style,  it  is  almost  exactly  two  diameters. — 
subject  of  much  controversy,  referring  as  it  does  The  term  entablature  or  entablement  is  also  ap- 
to  a  prophecy  by  Enoch,  some  portions  of  which  plied  to  the  li»t  course  of  masonry  on  a  wall, 
it  dies  apparency  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  immediately  under  the  roof, 
himsdC    A  prophetical  work  called  the  **  Aook  ENTAIL,  an  exnression  used  in  the  old  books 
of  Enoch^  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writ-  for  an  estate  in  tau  (medlosval  lAt.  fcedum  tallir 
ings  of  the  fathers.    It  is  noticed  by  Justin  atum^  from  taliare^  to  cut  off),  signifying  a  trun- 
Martyr,  IrensDUSL  Clement  of  Alexanuia,  Ter-  cated  inheritance,  as  being  carved  out  from  a 
tolllan,  Origen,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Hilary,  and  larger  estate,  or  pKorhaps  from  the  exclusion  of 
Etisebius.    Most  of  these  oonsiden»d  it  apocry-  certain  heirs.    For  the  nature  of  this  species  of 
phal,  though  Tertullian  maintained  its  authen-  inheritance,  see  Estate. 
ticity  and  defended  it  from  the  criticisms  of  his  ENTERITIS  (Gr.  ryrrpor,  an  intestine),  a 
oontemporaries.    Bruce,  the  traveller,  brought  medical  term  denoting  acute  inflammation  of 
home  nt>m  Abyssinia  8  copies  of  the  book  in  ^e  external  or  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines, 
the  Etliiopic  hmguage,  which  imme^tely  ex-  as  distinct  from  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
dted  great  interest  in  Europe.     The  emment  coat.    This  is  a  painful  and  dangerous  disease, 
orientalist  De  Sacy  translated  some  portions  of  and  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  gangrene 
it,  and  a  complete  English  version  by  Dr.  Lau-*  in  a  few  hours  n-om  the  first  attack.    Its  symp- 
rmce,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  appeared  toms,  which  can  seldom  be  mistaken  for  those 
in  1826.    In  1888  a  second,  and  in  1888,  a  third  of  any  other  complaint  except  colic,  with  which 
revi^  edition  appeared.    The  book  is  supposed  it  is  closely  allied,  and  which  indeed  is  apt  to 
to  have  been  originallv  composed  about  the  time  originate  it,  are  fever,  frequently  preceded  by 
of  the  Ohristian  era,  in  the  Hebrew  of  Ohaldee  chiUiness,  fixed  pain  in  the  abdomen,  costive- 
language.    The  Ethiopic  version,  however,  was  ness,  and  in  most  cases  vomiting.    The  pain  is 
not  mibde  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  a  Greek  restricted  to  a  small  part  of  the  abdomen,  or 
translation  which  is  not  now  extant  spreads  over  its  whole  sur&ce,  according  as  the 
ENSIGN  (Lat  imigne^  a  standard),  in  ancient  inflammation  extends  to  the  whole  or  part  of 
warCtre,  a  banner  designed  to  communicate  tel-  the  intestines;  it  is  commonly  severest  about 
egraphic  rignals  rather  than  to  be  a  centre  for  the  navel,  and  is  always  increased  by  pressure, 
rallying.    Near  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  it  Thb  pain  is  generally  the  first  manifestation  of 
was  a  secondary  color  borne  after  the  national  the  disease.    As  it  becomes  more^  intense  the 
banner  or  the  pennon  of  the  general.    Maochia-  bowels  seem  drawn  together  by  a  kind  of  spasnL 
velli  regrets  that  in  his  time  ensigns  had  become  the  features  grow  sharp  and  compressed,  ana 
of  little  use,  and  were  merely  the  furniture  of  afterward,  if  the  attack  be  very  severe,  are 
paiades.    BnbeequenUy  the  name  was  given  to  much  sunken,  giving  the  countenance  a  wild 
the  colors  of  infantry,  and  also  to  the  bearer  of  and  fearftil  expression.    The  brain  usually  but 
the  colo^^  who  was  the  first  sergeant.    Still  not  always  remains  unaffected.^  The  causes 
later  the  colors  were  borne  by  cadets,  who  were  of  this  disease  are  acrid  and  indigestible  sub- 
in  the  line  of  promotion  to  lieutenancies;  but  stances  taken  into  the  stomach  in  Targe  quaitti- 
tbe  function  afterward  returned  to  the  ensign,  ties,  indurated  fieces,  high  living,  long  contin* 
The  grade  of  ensign  is  still  retained  in  the  Eng-  ued  costiveness,  strangulated  hernia,  spasmodic 
lisb,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  armies,  but  the  colic,  the  involution  of  one  fold  of  the  intestine 
word  no  longer  designates  the  colors  of  infantry  within  another,  application  of  cold  to  the  belly 
or  the  standards  and  guidons  of  cavalry.    The  or  the  extremities,  and  cold  drinks  when  the 
Prosrian  ensign  is  not  an  ofllcer,  and  the  English  body  has  been  previously  over-heated.    It  at- 
eofflgn  is  thns  designated  without  necessary  ref-  tacks  persons  of  every  iige,  from  childhood  to 
erence  to  the  colors.    His  duties  are  those  of  a  the  most  advanced  period  of  life,  but  old  per- 
sabaltem  officer. — In  naval  language,  the  ensign  sons  a£^™o^  >^j5<^t  to  it. 
is  the  banner  or  flag  hobted  '"         ^"^         '^ 
over  the  poop,  called  the 
ngn  is  also  the  lowest  i 
French  navy,  and  has  the  rank  of  a  flrst  lieu-  articukted  animals.    That  part  of  the  science 
tenant  of  artillery,  but  the  flag  is  not  specially  which  refers  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
btrosted  to  him.  the  class  will  be  treated  under  the  head  of  Ix- 
ENTABLATURE  (Lat  tabulatum^  a  stage  bbcts;  and  the  particular  descriptions  of  orders, 
Wftory),  In  architecture,  the  horizontal  contin-  families,  ^nera,  and  species  will  be  found  under 
■OQs  work  which  is  supported  by  the  columns,  their  vanous  sdentiflc  and  popular  titles.    This 
It  bss  8  principal  divisions:  the  architrave,  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  ento- 
»liich  rests  upon  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  mology,  and  to  brief  sketches  of  the  principal 
the  frieze  immediately  above  it,  and  the  cornice  systems  of  classification.    In  entomology,  more 
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perhaps  than  in  any  other  department  of  natural  and  motionless,  as  the  dipiera^-^ohn  Ray,  ul 
history,  does  the  stadent  feel  the  want  of  a  English  clergyman  living  in  the  latter  port  of  the 
natural  classification ;  but,  as  the  best  authors  17&  century,  was  the  first  true  svstematist,  and 
have  devoted  very  unequal  study  to  different  doubtless  furnished  LinnsQus  with  many  of  tho 
groups,  from  the  impossibility  of  fully  cultivat-  ideas  afterward  successfully  worked  oot  hj 
ing  every  portion  of  the  immense  field,  no  clas-  him.    In  a  "  History  of  Insects,"  published  after 
sincation  complete  and  natural  in  all  its  parts  his  death  in  1705,  is  the  following  arrange- 
can  be  found ;  the  second  Guvier  is  yet  to  arise  raent :  I.  Insects  without  metamorpbosii)  in- 
who  shall  form  from  the  scattered  though  ad-  eluding:  1,  apoda  (annulate  worms),  terrestnai 
mirable  fragments  a  truly  natural  system  of  en-  and  aquatic ;  2,  pedatOj  including  the  terrestrial 
tomology.   The  descriptive  portion  of  the  science  Hice)  and  aquatic  hexapoda.tbe  octopods  (spi- 
is  as  yet  very  incomplete;  when  we  consider  the  ders),  lobsters  and  crabs,  tne  terrestrial  poly- 
great  number  of  known  species,  and  the  small  pods  (centipedes  and  wood  lice),  and  the  aquatic 
size  of  most  of  these  in  carefully  studied  dis-  polypods  {amphipoda  and  uopoda  of  Latreille). 
tricts,  and  our  comparative  ignerance  of  the  II.  Insects  with  metamorphosis,  including:  1, 
insects  of  foreign  countries,  it  must  be  confess-  those  with  moving  larv®  and  pnpsd  {orthoptera 
ed  that  the  nearly  100,000  species  now  describ-  and  hemipUra) ;  and  2,  those  with  motionless 
ed  probably  do  not  form  one-half  of  the  total  pupsa,  as  eoleoptera^  kpidopterti,  diptera^  and 
number  in  existence.     If  we  take  for  a  basis  hymenoptera.    III.  Insects  with  simple  meta- 
the  comparative  ratio  which  has  been  found  to  morphosis,  moving  through  roost  of  the  stages, 
exist  in  Germany  between  insects,  and  plants,  like  the  dragon-fiies. — ^R^aumur,  in  the  middle 
that  of  2  to  1,  and  extend  this  to  the  whole  of  the  16th  century,  published  his  Memoirei 
world,  we  should  have  in  round  numbers  at  least  pour  $ervir  d  Vhutaire  des  in$ectet^ttSoT^Vig 
400,000  species  of  insects  inhabiting  the  earth,  valuable   information   on    the   habits   of  tn- 
<^t  appears  that  Aristotle,  the  fSather  of  natural  sects,  but  wanting  in  systematic  arrangement 
history,  separated  insects  from  Crustacea,  and  About  the  same  time,  in  1735,  appeared  the 
divided  them  into  winged  and  wingless,  subdi-  8y$tema  Ndtura  of  Linnasns,  who  displayed 
Tiding  these  last  into  several  natural  minor  in  the  classification  of  insects  the  same  intoi- 
groups  80  successfully  as  to  excite  the  surprise  tive  perception  of  the  characters  of  gronps 
and  admiration  of  modern  observers.    From  that  is  observable  in  his  other  branches  of  the 
Aristotle  we  may  pass  over  a  period  of  1,800  animal  kingdom.    His  system  is  based  on  the 
years,  a  blank  as  far  as  the  progress  of  natural  his-  characters  of  the  wings  and  the  presence  or  ab- 
tory  is  concerned,  to  the  middle  of  the  10th  oen-  sence  of  a  sting ;  as  follows :  L  Insects  with  4 
tury,  when  Gesner,  a  Swiss,  revived  the  study  of  wings,  including  the  following  orders :  1,  eoUop- 
animals,  leaving  valuable  papers  on  insects  from  tera^  with  the  anterior  wings  cmstaceons,  with 
personal  observation,  which  were   published  a  straight  suture;  2,  Aemtpe^ra,witli  semicrosta- 
after  his  death  by  Mouffet,  in  1634.    During  ceous  incumbent  anterior  wings;  Z^lepidoptero^ 
the  next  100  years  Aldrovandus  divided  insects  with  all  the  winss  covered  with  scales;  i,  neu- 
into  2  chief  groups,  land  and  water  insects,  sub-  roptera,  with  all  the  winga  membranous,  and 
dividing  them  according  to  the  structure  of  with  no  sting  in  the  tail ;  5,  hymenoptera,  with 
their  wings  and  legs ;  Hoefnagel  made  beautiful  membranous  wings  and  tail  armed  with  a  sting, 
figures  of  them ;  Bed!  studied  their  ori^  and  II.  Insects  with  2  wings,  comprising.  6,  dipterOy 
mode  of  propagation ;  Malpighi  made  a  careful  with  poisers  in  place  of  the  posterior  pair.    UL 
dissection  of  the  silkworm ;  Goedart  and  Valis-  Insects  with  neither  wings  nor  elytra,  including, 
nieri  described  the  metamorphoses  of  insects;  7,aptera^  in  which  were  placed  by  Linnicus  the 
Leeuwenhoeck  examined  them  microscopically ;  hexapod  lice,  fieas,  &c.,  spiders,  crabs,  and  cea- 
and  Madame  Marian  studied  the  development  tipedes.    The  fault  of  this  system  is  its  cxclo* 
of  the  lepidoptera,  going  to  Surinam  in  her  sive  principle  of  division  drawn  from  the  wings, 
scientific  zeal   to   continue   her  observations  which  placed  among  the  aptera  animals  far  re- 
among  the  most  gorgeous  species.    The  writ-  moved  from  insects  proper. — ^De  Geer,  a  Swede, 
ings  of  Swammex^m,  a'  Dutch  naturalist  in  published  a  work  on  insects  between  1752  and 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  created  a  new  1778,  having  the  same  title  as  that  of  R^umor, 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  entomology.    He  studied  of  which  it  may  in  some  respects  be  considered 
the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  and  from  these  the  sequel;  his  system  is  intermediate  between 
introduced  the  first  attempts  toward  a  natural  that  of  Linnieus  and  that  of  Fabric! ua,  wbo  came 
classification.    His  system  was  as  follows:  L  after  him,  being  based  both  upon  tbe  organs  of 
Insects  without  a  metamorphosis,  changing  their  flight  and  those  of  manducation,  and  according 
skin  but  not  their  form,  as  spiders,  lice,  wood  to  Mr.  Kirbyis  more  natural  than  that  of  either 
lice,  and  myrianods.    II.  Insects  with  a  meta-  of  the  above-named  naturalists.  It  is  as  follows: 
morphosis :  a,  those  moving  in  all  stages  of  ex-  I.  Insects  with  wings,  alata^  inclndin^:  A.  Gt^rn- 
istence,  at  first  wingless,  then  with  rudimentary  noptera,  or  those  with  4  winga  withoat.  easels 
and  finally  with  entire  wings,  including  what  with  the  subdivisions:  1,  lepidA^tera^ygrX^  scaIv 
are  now  called   nsuropter<iy    orthoptera,  and  wings  and  spiral  tongue;  2,  «/m^u/a,  vrithnakeU 
hemiptera;  by  motionless  in  the  pupa  state,  but  membranous  wings,  no  teeth  nor  tongue  {tri- 
having  limbs,  including  the  hymenoptera,  coleop^  ehoptera,  ephemerina)  \  8,  neuroptera^  Wi  tb  mcnt- 
tera,  and  lepidoptera ;  0,  ovate  pupes,  wingless  branous,  equal,  reticulated  winga,    and    teeth 
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in  the  month  (as  libellula  and  other  Linnsan  isopods,  ampHpods,  and  myriapods.    This  sts- 
neuroptera);  4,  hymenoptera, -with  memhranous  tern,  though  not  pnralj  artificuJ^  and  foanaed 
noeqaal  wings,  teeth  in  the  month,  and  a  sting  on  several  correct  principles,  is  yet  far  from  nat- 
or  borer  in  the  females;  6,  iiphonata^  with  mem-  nral,  and  includes  among  insects  animals  which 
branoos  wings  and  tongue  bent  beneath  the  do  not  belong  with  them ;  his  14  orders  corn- 
breast  {homoptera  of  Leach),  including  the  aph-  prised  only  about  1,500  species  referable  to  100 
ida  And  ekada.    B.  Vaginata^  or  those  wiui  2  genera. — Geoffroy,  in  France,  in  1764,  published 
wings  covered  by  elytra,  with  the  subdiTisions :  a  system  which  is  important  from  the  iutroduo- 
i,  dtrmaptera,  with  elytra  half  coriaceous  and  tion  of  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  as  a  means  of 
hidf  membranous,  crossed,  a  pair  of  membra*  classification ;  he  makes  only  6  groups^  eoUop- 
Donawings,  and  tongue  bent  beneath  the  breast  Ura^  htmiptera^  lepidopterti,  tetraptera^  dipU- 
(Imiptera  of  Leach),  as  the  bugs  and  water  ra^  and  apterc^  the  8d,  5th,  and  6th  being  the 
bogs;  7,  ortkoptera^  cockroaches  and  grasshop-  same  as  the  linnaan ;  it  is  an  exceedingly  unnat- 
pers;  8,  with  teeth  in  the  mouth,  and  the  wings  nral  system. — ^Fabriciua,  a  German,  a  pupil  of 
of  beetles  {coUapterciS,    C.  Diptera^  with  2  un-  Linnssns,  introduced  important  improYements 
ooTered  wings,  incluaing :  9,  halterata  (the  dip-  into  the  science  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
t^ofl4ona)Qs),  having  a  pair  of  poisers,  mouth  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century; 
▼ith  a  tongue  without  teeth;  10,  probaseidea  his  system  is  based  upon  the  number,  pro- 
(lilte  the  genus  coeetu),  with  no  poisers,  tongue,  portions,  form,  and  situation  of  the  parts  which 
or  teeth  in  the  male,  and  no  wings,  but  a  tongue  constitute  the  mouth,  without  regard  to  other 
in  the  breast  of  the  female.    II.  Insects  with-  parts  of  the  insect ;    by  building  upon   this 
out  wings,  op^tfra,  including :  D.5alto^ona,  with  narrow  foundation  he  departed  widely  from 
therabdlTision:  11,  tueforia  (cuZftv),  undergoing  nature,  though  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
metamorphosis,  witJi  6  legs,  and  mouth  with  maxillary  system  he  has  enabled  his  successors 
topgoe,  the  anhaniptera  of  Kirby.  £.  Greuoria^  to  define  certain  groups  with  considerable  accu- 
vitfa  tbesoboiyisions:  12,  aueenatOj  undeiigoing  racy.   His  first  classification  of  1775  was  greatly 
00  metamoipliosis,  with  6  legs,  and  head  and  modified  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  the  fol- 
tnmlc  distinct,  as  termei,  pedieulus,  ptoeiu  ;  18,  lowing  was  proposed  by  him  in  his  Bntom/ologia 
ttrwhilia^  spiders  and  crabs ;  14^  ertutaeea^  as  in  1798 : 

L    Issscn  WITH  Brmro  Momma, 
i.  Two  piL»  of  numdibleg. 
c  Tb«  kvwer  ones  h*vlii((  palpI. 

L  ;FrM  wlthoot  eovering. 1.  Class  «l0uA«ml0(bMiIfl6). 

1.  Corered. 9.  "  vlonaia  (arthopUra), 

S.  ConiMta  with  the  Isblnm. &  **  tynUtata  (neuropUraX 

4.  Distended,  thin,  eorieeeooi. 4  **  pUaaia  (hynunopUra), 

5l  Horoy,  strooglf  toothed,  labiam  without  psIpL    .       .  fi.  **  odotutta  (UbMuuz). 

i.  All  without  pelpL           Si  **  mUotaUt  (jusoloptndra). 

&  A  pair  of  seiasor>llke  BiAxills.                    7.  **  «no0aia  (scorpions  and  spiders). 

C  More  than  t  pairs  of  maxiUai.  _ 

1.  Witmn  the  lablam. a  **  polygonaUi  {Uopoda\ 

%  Ontslde  the  lip,  eloslng  the  month.               .       .       .  9.  "  pltMagnafKa  (short-tailed  crabs). 

8.  Ootalde  the  Up,  bat  ooTored  bf  the  pelpL          .  10.  **  «aMeA«iato  (long-tailed  crabs). 

IL     ImSCZI  WITB  BVOTOBIAL  MOUTUB. 

1.  In  the  mouth  a  spiral  tongne. 1\,  C\aM  gUMoia  {UpidofUra), 

%.  A  horarpToboeRls,  with  Jointed  sheaths.  ...       IS.     *^     rhyngota  (Umipiera). 
Z.  A  soft,  uiOoIntod  proboscis. 1&     *"     anUMa  {dipUra), 

^  faoQity  with  which  genera  were  determined  representations  of  this  order  yet  known. — ^La- 

bjthis  system  secured  for  it  many  followers,  in  treille^s  first  work,  published  in  1796,  presents 

spite  of  its  unnatnralness ;  and  Illiger,  by  unit-  the  insects  of  LinnsBUs  in  14  classes,  adding  or- 

'^  it  with  that  of  Linnasus,  considerably  im-  thoptera  to  the  LinnsBan  system,  and  separating 

proved  it.    He  made  order  1  of  Linnieus  corre-  the  aptera  into  mietoria^  thytanouray  paranta^ 

Dpo&d  with  class  1  of  Fabricins ;  2  L.  with  2  ac^phalay  entomo$traca,  crustaeea,  and  myriOf 

^d  12  F. ;  3  L.  with  11  F. ;  4  L.  (to  which  poda;  this  system,  though  in  many  respects 

were  added  terme$^  lepuma,  and  podura)  with  xmnatural,  claims  the  positiye  merit  of  intro- 

3  and  5  F. ;  5  L.  wiUi  4  F. ;  6  L.  (with  pedieulug  ducing  some  natural  families.    In  1810  he  adopt- 

and  aearut)  with  13  F. ;  and  7  L.  (without  the  ed  a  new  classification,  following  Cuvier  and  De 

abore-named  apterous  genera)  with  6,  7,  8,  9,  Lamarck  in  separating  Crustacea  and  arachnids 

sod  10  F. — Oliyier.  in  the  article  Intectea  in  the  from  insects  proper,  and  diyidin^  the  latter  into 

EneyclopedU  nUtnodiqus^  follows  chiefiy  the  the  7  orders  of  his  1st  classification,  adding  the 

Lbmnan  classification,  modified  by  Geoffroy  order  metoria  (formed  entirely  by  the  genua 

^  De  Geer,  making  use  of  the  wings  and  ely-  pulex).    In  1817  he  added  myriapoda,  thysa- 

tra,  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  and  the  Joints  of  noura^  and  paranta  to  his  8  orders,  and  also 

*^  tarsi,  in  his  divisions ;  he  substituted  the  itreptiptera  of  Kirby ;  in  1825  he  raised  the 

^^nn  or^pt&ra  for  the  dermaptera  of  De  Geer ;  myriapoda.  after  Leach,  to  a  distinct  class,  and 


'^Ir  400  plates,  published  between  1789  and    and  in  1832  raised  them  agam  to  a  class  inter- 
^^%  may  be  found  the  largest  collection  of    mediate  between  arachnids  and  insects.    One 
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great  iherit  of  Latreille  is  tliat  he  gave  fiimily  lowing  principles:  1,  all  natural  gronps  n* 
names  to  the  groups  of  genera,  which  Kaeleaj  tarn  within  themselves,  and  consequentlj  pre- 
has  reduced  to  system  by  giving  to  them  the  sent  themselves  in  the  form  of  circlet ;  % 
termination  idoy  which,  if  not  always  classically  each  of  these  circles  contains  5  others,  cos- 
correct,  is  of  advantage  for  uniformity  and  nected  in  the  same  way ;  8,  where  the  cirdes 
euphony. — De  Lamarck  divided  insects  into  8  Join,  there  are  intermediate  groups  connecting 
orders :  I.  Insects  with  suctorial  mouths :  1,  op-  them  more  closely  together ;  4,  the  members 
Ura  ($uetoria\  Lat. ;  2,  diptera;  8,  hemivtera;  of  each,  at  the  points  where  the  circles  meet, 
4^  lepidoptera,    II.  Insects  with  mandioulate  exhibit  analogies.    The  animal  kingdom  con- 
mouths:  5,   hymenoptera;  6,  neuroptera;  7,  sists  of  6  circles,  one  of  which,  the  annuhn 
orthoptera ;  and  8,  eoUoptera.    Other  apUra  (cmstacea  and  insects),  consists  of  6  principal 
he  placed  among  arachnids  and  Crustacea,  and  groups,  which  may  be  represented  as  foUowi: 
ranked  thysanoura.myriapoda^  and  paratita 
among  arachnids. — ^bum^ril  places  insects  above 
moUusca  in  the  animal  series,  and  comprises 
among  them  arachnids  and  myriapods ;  his  ar- 
rangement differs  but  little  from  tne  Linniean : 
he  endeavored  to  reunite  the  greatly  divided 
fiunilies,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  genera. 
— Before  passing  to  other  classifications  the 
philosophical  systems  of  the  modem  Qennaa 
school  may  be  alluded  to ;  they  proceed  on  the 
view  that  organic  nature  is  one  great  whole, 
exhibiting  progressive  grades  of  development, 
which   are   c^racterLeed   as   classes.     Oken 
has  made  18  classes  of  animals,  each  rep- 
resented by  a  successively  added  organ.    In- 
sects form  the  9th  class,  and  are  called  lung-an- 
imals; they  are  divided  as  follows:  I.  Germ 
flies,  with  perfect  metamorphosis,  with  tribes : 
1,  hemiptera;  2,  orthoptera and,dermaptera  ;  8, 
neuropUra,  IL  Sexual  flies,  with  perfect  meta- 
morphosis and  equal  wings,  with  tribes :  4^  dip- 
tera and  ettetoria ;  5,  hymenoptera  ;  6,  Upidop* 
tera,  IH  Lung-flies,  beetles,  with  perfect  meta-  The  8  orders  of  ametabola,  mandihilata,  snd 
morphosis,  elytra,  and  wings,  with  tribes:  7,  C.  hauetellata  only  concern  us  here.    Of  the  1st, 
tetramera;  8,  C,  heteromera;  and  9,  C.  pen-  the  myriapods  Join  the  erustaeea,  and  the  thy- 
tamera, — Among  the  English  writers  who  nave  §anoura  and  avioplura  (paraeita)  Join  the  man- 
oontributed  to  the  advance  of  entomological  das-  dibulata.     The  hattsteUata  and  mandiXmliita 
sification,  may  be  mentioned  Leach,  Kirby,  and  he  calls  ineeetaptilota  ;  the  former  indode 
Macleay.    Dr.  W.  K  Leach  {published  several  lepidoptera,  diptera,  aptera  (euctoria,  Lstr.), 
elaborate  treatises  on  insects  in  the  "Limuean  himiptera,  and  homoptera;  the  latter  include 
Transactions,^^  and  in  the  British  and  foreign  triehoptera,  hymenoptera^  eoleoptera,  orthop- 
encyclopflsdias;  his  system  is  sketched  in  voL  iiL  tera,  and  neuroptera.    These  two  circles  are 
of  the  *'  Zoological  Miscellany."    He  divides  in-  contiguous  to  each  other  in  the  triehoptera  tod 
sects  into  ametabola  and  metabola,  according  to  lepidoptera,  the  genus  myetaeides  (Latr.)  of  the 
the  absence  or  occurrence  of  metamorphosis,  former  making  the  transition  to  agloma  (Latr.) 
the  1st  including  2  and  the  latter  14  orders ;  of  the  latter.    Space  will  not  permit  the  intrc- 
he  subdivides  orthoptera  into  8  orders,  adding  duction  of  the  families  which  he  considers  the 
dermaptera  (/brfleuta)  and  dictyoptera,  and  in-  connecting  links  between  the  orders  of  the  two 
troduces  also  omoptera  aad  omaUptera, — The  great  divisions. .  This  system,  while  it  has  rosDj 
classification  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  as  given  in  forced  and  unnatural  affinities,  presents  much 
voL  iv.  of  the  ''Introduction  to  Entomology"  that  is  valuable  in  determining  the  ffronpsof 
(1815-^26),  is  as  follows:  L  Mandibulata,  or  transition,  which  are  found  among  mseets  sf 
insects  with  mandibles,  contiuning  the  orders :  among  other  branches  of  the  animS  kingdom. 
1,  eoleoptera ;  2,  etreptiptera;  8,  dermaptera ;  His  principal  work,  ffora  Entomolofiem,  wis 
4^  orthoptera;  6,  neuroptera;  and  6,  hymens  published  in  1819-'21. — Burmeister  divides  in- 
optera.    II.  Hauttellata,  or  insects  with  sue-  sects,  according  to  the  completeness  of  their  met- 
torial  mouths,  containing  the  orders :  7,  hO"  amorphosis,  into  ameUAoui  and  metabola,  eseh 
miptera;  8,  triehoptera;  9,  l^ndoptera;  10.  sroup  presenting  both  haustellata  tnnA  numdi- 
diptera;  11,  aphaniptera;  ana  12.  aptera  (all  oulata,  and  subdivided  according  to  the  form 
wingless  insects  breathing  through  tracheie).  of  the  larva,  the  structure  of  the  wings,  and 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  system  that  the  8d  the  intemid  organization.     His  mtero  is  as 
order  is  improperly  separated  f^om  the  4th,  and  follows :  I.  Ineeeta  ametabola^  with  imperfect 
that  the  8th  forms  naturally  a  part  of  the  6th. —  metamorphosis;  the  larva,  pupa,  and  perfect 
The  system  of  Macleay  is  founded  on  the  fol-  insect  resembling  each  other,  the  p«ipa  eating 
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and  momg  about :  A.  Having  a  nictorial  month,  hymenoptera,  and  itreptipUra  ;  and  11.  Sdu$Ul' 

widi  4  fine  8et»  enclosed  in  a  aheath,  and  the  lata^  containing  Upidoptera,  diptera^  hofnalop- 

palpi  wanting,  with  order  1,  h0mtjftera  (bnga).  tera^  aphaniptera,  aptera,  hemiptera^  and  Kth 

k  With  a  masticating  month :  a,  with  4  nneqnal  mopUra, — Siebold    (Bumett^a   translation),  in 

wiiigs,  anterior  ones  leatherj,  the  posterior  1848,  gires  the  foUowinff  daasification :  A.  In- 

membranonaand  folded  longitudinally  and  once  sects  without  metamorphosis,  ametaboloj  con- 

transrenely ;  prothorax  frM,  and  many  bilianr  taining :  1,  aptera  (pedteulid4Bf  &c.)«    B.  With 

YMsda ;  with  order  8,  orthoptera  (locusts) ;  {,  incomplete  metamorphosis,  hemimetahola^  con* 

with  4  generally  equal  wing&  neyer  folded,  with  taining:  a,  with  suctorial  mouth,  2,  kemiptera  ; 

order  8,  diUyotopUra  (oocicroaohes).    II.  /n-  ft,  wim  mandibnlate  mouth,  8,  orthoptera.    C. 

ieeta  meidbolof  with  perfect  metamorphosis ;  With  complete  metamorphosis,  holometdboloj 

the  larra  a  worm,  of  18  ae^enta,  with  or  containing:  a,  with  anctorial  mouth, 4,  diptera; 

without  legs;   the  pupa  motionless,  or,  if  it  6,  lepidoptera;  6,  hytncMptera;  ft,  withmandi- 

moves,  not  eating.    A.  With  suctorial  mouth :  bnlate  mouth,  with  7,  Mtrepnptera  ;  8,  neurop' 

a^  with  8  naked  transparent  wings,  the  posterior  tera  ;  and  9,  eoUoptera.    This  is  the  same  as  the 

replaced  by  pediculated  knobs ;  4  biliary  vessels :  ckunfication  of  Vogt,  founded  upon  erobryologi- 

lirva  without  feet ;  soft  proboscis,  vrith  several  oal  principles ;  and  the  orders  are  the  same  as 

Kta  and  a  pair  of  palpi ;  prothorax  not  free ;  those  of  Owen,  as  given  in  the  2d  edition  of  his 

with  order  4,  diptera  (flies) ;  b,  with  4  wings,  **  Lectures  on  the  Oomparative  Anatomy  and 

senerally  covered  with  scales,  6  biliary  vessds ;  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals"  (1856), 

urm  with  feet  and  a  diatinct  head ;  the  maxilla  except  tiiat  hamoptera  is  substitmed  by  him  for 

fbrming  a  spiral  tongue ;  prothorax  not  free,  but  hemtptera.  The  orders  of  Milne-Edwarda,  in  his 


mandibles  and  palpi :  a,  with  4  equally  large  or  strwnptera,  and  anoplura  and  thyianoura  are 
kmg  winga,  with  reticulated  nervures;  rarely  added.  The  embryolog^cal  system  of  Van  Bene- 
more  than  8  biliary  vessels ;  prothorax  always  den  (1865)  is  ihe  same  as  tibe  last,  the  term 
free;  with  order  6,  neuro^tera  (dragon  flies^;  tUrepiiptera  being  reintroduced,  and  paroiita 
>,  with  4  unequal  wingg,  with  variously  branch-  substituted  for  anoplura. — ^Pltif.  Agassis,  in  the 
ing  nervures;  larvsD  generally  without  head  or  2d  volume  of  the  ^  Smithsonian  Contributions 
ieet,  yet  aometimes  with  both;  many  biliary  to  Knowledge"  (1861^  gives  the  following  daa- 
Tessels;  prothorax  not  free ;  with  order  7,  hy-  sification  of  insects  from  embryological  data : 
nwuiptera  (bees^  wasps);   e,  with  4  unequal  i.  cbxwiko Ixraon (ifa«i-  IL  Bvcraro Imwn  (^ant- 
Tings,  the  antenor  ones  corneous;  larvss  with  _.    dOmlata),                             UUata). 
h«i^with  or  without  feet ;  4  or  6  bUiary  ves-  oS^^^                      wpi!^ 
sds;  prothorax  always  frve;  with  order  8,  «a-  Orthopura,                       Lepidoptera. 
U^pUra  (beetles).    In  ahnost  all  these  orders  Mym^MpUra. 

there  are  apterona  families,  ^nera,  and  species,  In  this  the  subdivisions  are  made  according  to 

whose  place  may  be  determmed  by  their  meta-  their  transformations.  Yrom  the  fact  that  those 

morphooa  and  Uie  structure  of  the  month ;  but  undergoing  complete   metamorphosis  have  a 

thev  never  form  a  distinct  order  like  the  aptera  chewing  apparatus  in  the  early  stages  of  their 

ofLatreille.    Bnrmeister  maintains  that  all  true  growth,  which  is  mdually  transformed  into 

insects  nndem>  some  metamorphosia,  though  in  Tarious  kinds  of  suckers,  he  expresses  the  belief 

the  apterous  mms  it  may  be  dlffioult  to  detect  that  the  mandtbulata  are  lower  than  the  Aavs- 

it  from  the  abeenoe  of  the  wings:  as  his  idea  of  ttUata;  and  he  also  ranks  lepidoptera  highest 

an  insect  necessitates  metamorpoosis,  however  among  insects,  and  not  eoleoptera^  as  generally 

imperfect,  he  gives  ^e  name  ameidbola  (applied  maintained. — ^This  will  suffice  for  entomological 

by  Leach  to  apterooa  insects)  to  all  those  with  i^stems ;  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  per* 

>n  imper&ct  metamorphosis,  as  there  is  no  real  rait  even  the  mention  of  the  principal  wnters 

differcDoe  in  the  process  of  development  in  in  the  different  departments  of  the  science.  Mr. 

each.— Westwood,  m  his  *'  Introduction  to  the  Wilson  in  the  article  '*  Entomology"  in  the  '^En- 

Modem  Classification  of  Insects,"  in  1889,  gives  cyolopsBdia  BriUnnica,"  Dr.  Burnett  in  his  trans- 

the  following:  lation  of  Siebold,  and  Mr.  Westwood  {op.  eit.)^ 

1.  Mom  wtn  Jaws.      IL  Mouth  wm  ▲  Buona.  give  valuable  lists  of  the  authors  on  this  science, 

"^SSSSlSfc.  -^  '^^S^t^on.aonur,^'  "»^  *?  AwDologlcal  Order ;  from  them  we 

•ipunu                              "    a^n^ira.  Select  tlio  following  as  among  the  most  import- 

•*    eti^pUrtL                   u    fA#«#fw&ra(tadad-  ant  sinoe  Latreille:  in  England,  Donovan,  CuT- 

"^       u  ia^fS^T^^^^  tis.  Wood,  Rennie,  Haliday,  A.  White,  Don- 

••   Upid^pUra.  bleday,  Shuokard,  Hope,  Kewman,  and  New- 
port; in  France,  Jurine-Dufour,  Godart,Gu^rin- 

Stepbena,  in  the  article  ^Imeeta^^  in  vol  ii.  of  M4neville.  Boisdnval,  Deiean,  Lacordaire,  and 

the  "•  Oydopfodia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology"  Blanchard ;  in  Germany,  Meigen,  Ochsenheimer, 

(18891  divides  insects  into:  1.  Mandibulata^  Klug,  Fischer  de  Woldheim,  and  Germar;  in 

e^taming  colecptera^  dermaptera  (ear-wigs),  Sw^en,  Fallen ;  in  America,  Thomas  Say,  Dr. 

irtaUiptof^  fMUfopCmi,  erteA^t^ra  (caddis  flies),  T.  W.  Harris,  and  J.  L.  Leconte.  The  most  use- 
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fbl  work  on  entomology  ever  published  in  this  (Leacb),    metoria    (Do    Geer),   aiphonaptera 
conntry  is  the  ^^  Treatise  on  some  of  the  Insects  (Latr.),  aphaniptera  (Kirby),  is  constituted  by 
of  New  England  which  are  I^J arions  toVegeta-  the  flea  tribe,  which  seem  to  be  iotermedisto 
tion,"  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  issued  by  order  of  the  between  hemiptera  and  diptera.    The  eai^wigs, 
legislature  of  Massachusetts ;  the  2d  edition  was  included  by  most  entomologists  among  arthop- 
published  in  1852,  and  a  8d  will  probably  be  soon  tera^  form  the  order  dermaptera  (Leadh),  or  eu- 
published,  with  illustrations^  at  the  expense  of  the  plexoptera  ( Westwood).    The  spider-flies,  ticks, 
state.  In  this  work  are  adopted  the  7  following  &c.,  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  article  Dip- 
orders,  as  generally  received  by  naturalists ;  a  tkba,  form  the  order  komaloptera  (Leach).  The 
brief  sketch  of  these,  with  others  accepted  by  May  flies  were  separated  from  the  newri^pUTa^ 
many  entomologists,  will  form  a  proper  termina-  and  elevated  to  an  order  triehoptera  by  Kirby. 
tion  of  this  article :   L  Coleoptera  (or  beetles).  The  thyaanoptera  of  Halidav  conust  of  the  mi- 
with  JawSi  2  thick  wing  covers  meeting  in  a  nute  insects  of  the  tAr^  tribe,  generally  classed 
strfught  line  on  the  top  of  the  back,  and  2  fllmy,  with  the  hemiptera  ;  other  h^emiptera^  as  the 
transversely  folded  wings ;  metamorphosis  com-  harvest  flies,  plant  lice,  &c.,  have  been  separated 
plete;  Uurvsa  generally  with  6  true  legs  and  by  the  English  writers  nnder  the  name  of  h<h 
sometimes  with  a  terminal  prop-leg.  rarely  with-*  moptera,    Burmeister  has  separated  from  neu- 
out  legs;  pupa  with  wings  and  legs  distinct  ropiera  those  species  which  undergo  only  a 
and  unconnned.    IL  Orthoptera  (cockroaches,  partial  metamorphosis  into  the  order  dictyotcp- 
crickets,  &c.),  with  Jaws,  2  opaque  upper  winf;8  tera, — Naturalists  generally  have  been  dl^sed 
overlapping  a  little  on  the  back,  and  2  larger  thm  to  rank  insects  in  the  animal  scale  below  mol- 
wings  folded  in  fan-like  plaits ;  transformation  Insca,  though  many  of  their  vital  functions,  as  of 
partial;  larvs  and  pupas  active,  but  without  locomotion  and  perception,  indicate  a  superiority 
wingSL    UI.  Eemiptera  (bugs  and  plant  Uce),  in  the  former.    Mr.  Kirby  and  oUier  English 
with  a  homy  beak  for  suction ;  4  wings,  of  whidi  entomologists  have  accorded  the  precedence  to 
the  upper  lie  flat,  cross  each  other  on  the  back,  insects,  in  opposition  to  Cuvier  and  De  Lamarck^ 
and  slope  at  the  sides  like  a  roof ;  transformation  who  plac^  the  mollusca  first  on  account  of  their 
partial;  larva  and  pup»  like  the  adultj&but  system  of  circulation.    In  the  branch  of  artica- 
wmglesa.    IV.  Neuroptera  (dragon  flies,  May  lata,  the  position  of  insects  is  well  given  by 
flies,  white  ants,  &c.),  with  jaws,  4  netted  Oken,  when  he  says  that  ^'  lepidoptera  are  born 
wings,  the  hinder  the  largest;  with  no  sting  as  worms,  then  pass  into  the  condition  of  cms- 
nor  piercer;  transformation  complete  or  par-  tacea,  and  are  finally  developed  into  true  insect^ 
iS£l\  larva  and  pupa  various.     Y.  L^ndop-  exempUfying  the  natural  order  of  gradation  of 
tera  (butterfites  ana  moths),  with  a  sucking  the  three  classes  of  articnlata.'*    For  interest- 
tube  ;  4  scaly  wings ;  transformation  complete;  ing  and  conclusive  observations  on  the  positioa 
larvs  with  6  true  legs,  and  from  4  to  10  prop-  that  worms  are  the  lowest,  omstaoea  the  inter- 
legs;  pupa  with  the  cases  of  the  wings  and  mediate,  and  insecta  the  highest  among  artica- 
lees  indistinct,  and  soldered   to  the   breast  lata,  the  reader  is  referr^  to  the  paper  by 
Vi.   Eymenoptera   (bees,  wasps,  ants),  with  Agassiz,  Above  alluded  to,  in  vol.  ii.  of  thd 
jaws;  4  veined  wings,  the  hinder  pair  gen-  *' Smithsonian  Contributions;^  the  same  anthor- 
erally  the  smallest;  a  sting  at  the  end  of  the  ity,  in  voL  L  of  ^* Contributions  to  the  Natural 
abdomen ;  transformation  complete ;  larves  like  History  of  the  United  States,**  In  the  highlit 
magffots,  or  slugs,  or  caterpillars;  pnpes  with  class  (insecta)  of  articulata,  establishes  the  3 
the  Tegs  and  wings  nnoonfined.    YlL  Diotera  orders  of  myriapods,  arachnids,  and   insecta 
(flies,  mosquitoes,  &c.\  with  a  homy  or  fleshy  proper,  the  latter  therefore  b^ng  the  highest 
proboscis,  2  wings  and  2  balancers  or  poisers  order  of  the  highest  class,  and  the  lepidoptera 
behind  them;  transformation  complete :  larvas  (butterflies  and  moths)  the  highest  ^vision  in 

footless  maggots,  with  the  breathing  holes  gen-  this  order. 

erallv  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  body ;  pup»       ENTOPHYTES.    See  Efiprttss. 
usually  incased  in  the  dried  skin  of  the  larvo,        ENTOZOA  (Gr.  tprot^  within,  and  (i^p,  ftn 

but  sometimes  naked,  in  which  case  the  wings  animal),  a  group  of  invertebrate  animals,  whi<  h 

and  legs  are  visible,  and  more  or  less  free. —  during  some  period  of  their  existence  live  within 

Amo^  the  smaller  ^ups,  the  order  strepnjh  and  derive  nourishment  from  the  bodies  of  otbcr 

tera  (Kirby),  or  rhiptvt&ra  TLatr.),  contains  mi-  animals,  and  with  few  exceptions  belong  entire- 

nnte  insects  which  underso  their  transformations  ly  to  the  class  of  helminths  or  worms.     Aninutl 

within  the  bodies  of  bees  and  wasps ;   the  parasites  form  in  fact  a  sort  of  sab-fsnna,  tuA 

maggot-like  larvae  Uve  between  the  rings ;  the  their  number  is  only  to  be  estimated  by  the  cs- 

feniiues  are  wingless  and  never  leave  the  bodies  tent  of  the  animal  kingdouL     The  classlficatioa 

of  their  host;  the  adult  males  have  2  very  short  of  entozoa  has  been  attempted  bj  many  eini- 

members  instead  of  fore  wings,  and  2  very  large  nent  zoologists  since  the  days  of  Rudolpht,  who 

hind  wings ;  the  sharp-pointed  jaws  are  adapted  may  be  considered  the  fiither  of  helminthol <•;:?« 

ibr  piercing  rather  than  biting.  Their  systematic  but  only  within  a  few  years  has  it  attained  tlia 

position  is  not  preciselv  determined;  Latreille  position  of  a  true  science,  and  chiefly  tliroujh 

places  them  between  lepidoptera  esAdiptera^  the  labors  of  a  few  observers  in  Germany .    ta- 

though  he  thinks  thena  most  nearlv  allied  to  vier  refers  the  entozoa  to  the  class  radiata,  nitd 

some  of  the  hymenoptera.    The  order  apiera  subdivides  Uiem,  following  ^e  plan  of  Kudu  li>l.H 
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into  tmnioidea  or  tapeworms,  tremaUnta  or  flat  innumerable  ronndishf  concentrically  marked, 
worms,  nematoidea  or  round  worma,  and  acan^  calcareous  corpuscles,  recognized  only  by  the 
thoeephala  or  hooked  worms.    More  correctly,  microscope,  which  serve  undoubtedly  as  a  sort 
however,  they  belong  to  the  articulator  though  of  skeleton.    They  possess  no  nervous  system, 
their  typne  is  a  degraded  one,  and  some  of  them  The  sexual  organs,  however,  are  remarkably  de- 
even  approach  in  structure  the  iiio2Zii«ea.  Adopt-  veloped.    When  the  oldest  Joints  have  become 
ing  this  arrangement,  we  can  best  explain  the  sexually  mature  (which  period  varies  greatly  in 
progress  and  present  state  of  helminthology  by  different  species),  they  pass  off  spontaneously  by 
considering  these  subdivisions  separately. — T<v-  the  anus — sometimes  by  the  mouth  even— of 
niaidea,    eestoideOy  iterehmnthaj    tapeworms,  the  animal  which  harbors  them.     These  are 
These  parasites  in  their  mature  state  inhabit  flat,  quadrangular  bodies  of  a  yellowish  white 
the  intestines  of  all  classes  of  vertebrate  ani-  color,  and  in  some  species  are  detached  singly, 
mala.    In  their  transitional  or  inunature  stage  in  others  by  groups.    These  profflottides,  as  they 
they  occur  as  cysts  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  are  called,  are  true  hermaphrodites,  contain  the 
such  creatures  as  form  the  food  of  their  true  sexual  organs  and  eggs  or  embryos  enclosed 
bearers  or  hosts.    These  cysts,  of  which  the  within  shells,  and  possess  the  power  of  moving 
measlefl  in  swine  are  an  example,  in  the  early  about ;  so  that  they  have  often  been  mistaken 
days  of  science  were  not  looked  upon  as  of  an  for  trematoda,  and,  in  fact,  are  now  considered 
animal  nature,  and  were  called  hydatids  and  as  separate  individuals.    They  discharge  their 
acephalocysts;  and  not  imtil  the  latter  part  of  eggs  either  through  the  genital  opening  or  by 
the  17th  century  was  their  true  character  rec-  self-destruction,  wnich  results  either  from  the 
ognized.    In  tiie  18th,  many  observers,  and  es-  bursting  of  their  walls  or  by  decomposition, 
pecially  Gdtze,  noticed  that  their  heads  closely  They  affect  chiefly  moist  places,  and,  leaving 
resembled  those  of  the  tapeworms.    His  obser-  the  manure  in  which  they  have  been  deposited, 
vations  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  tflsniss  of  wander  about  amid  the  herbage,  and  may  in 
animals,  and  appear  to  have  had  little  influence  thb  way  be  devoured ;  or  they  fall  into  water, 
with  the  scientinc  men  of  the  next  century,  who  and  there,  bursting,  discharge  their  eggs,  whidi 
fell  back  again  upon  the  old  and  eas^  theory  are  thus  borne  far  and  wide,  and  find  entrance 
of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation,  and  to  a  proper  soil  for  future  development.    They 
so  it  remained  until  1844,  when  Steenstrup*s  are  not  capable  of  a  long-continued  independ- 
theory  of  alternation  of  generation  was  applied  ent  existence,  and  may  even  be  destroyed  with- 
to  the  problem;  and  Siebold  and Dujardin both  in  the  intestine  of  their  host,  scattering  their 
published  essays  on  the  connection  between  the  e^^s  along  this  canal,  though  harmlessly ;  for 
taenitD  and  encysted  forms  of  various  animals.  I^ukart  found  by  experiment  that  eg^  when 
Their  experiments  and  those  of  Euchenmeis-  introduced  into  the  intestine  before  bemg  sub- 
ter,  who  must  be  considered  the  highest  an-  Jected  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  remain 
thority  on  the  human  helminths,  cannot  be  unchanged ;  but  that  when  previously  submit- 
given  in  detail  here;  sufiSce  it  to  say  that  tape-  ted  to  its  influence  and  then  placed  within  the 
worma  have  been  produced  in  carnivorous  ani-  intestinal  canal,  the  embryos  became  free.  Pro- 
mals  of  all  kinds  by  giving  them  the  encysted  glottides  may  even  be  swallowed  entire  by  ani- 
fbrms  to  eat,  ahd  the  encysted  varieties  have  mals  which  wallow  in  moist  manure,  and  thus 
been  bred  in  others  by  administering  the  eggs  introduce  avast  number  of  eggs  to  their  proper 
or  embryos  of  tsdnio).    Tapeworms  consist  of  8  dwelling  place.    When  once  they  have  set  their 
parta,  viz. :  head,  neck,  and  colony  of  joints,  ofifbpring  free,  their  object  is  accomplished  and 
The  head  is  a  minute  object,  usually  square,  and  they  disappear.    Each  proglottis  contains  a  vast 
proivided  with  varieties  of  sucking  disks  and  cor-  number  of  eggs,  so  that  if  one  out  of  the  many 
oneta  of  hooks,  by  which  it  attoches  itself  to  millions  reaches  a  proper  habitation  the  species 
the  walls  of  the  intestine.    The  neck  is  slender  will  continue  without  decrease  in  numbers.  The 
and  marked  by  transverse  wrinkles,  which  grad-  embryos  are  enclosed  in  firm  shells  constructed 
nally  are  converted  into  joints.    With  age  these  to  resist  a  strong  pressure  from  without,  and  are 
joints  increase  in  number,  and  finally  those  first  either  brown  or  yellowish,  and  of  a  round  or 
formed  become  ripe,  while  new  ones  are  contin-  oval  shape.    They  probably  cannot  undergo  a 
nallx  given  out  from  the  head  to  supply  in  turn  great  degree  of  dryness,  heat,  or  cold,  or  exist 
the  place  of  those  discharged.    Their  growth  is  very  long  in  fluid,  without  the  destruction  of  the 
generally  rapid,  and  some  species  attain  a  lengUi  animal  within.    As  an  example  of  the  usual 
of  100  feet^  while  others  are  only  a  few  lines  method  of  development  and  transformation  of 
^on^.     Considered  as  a  simple  individual,  the  the  eestoideay  the  historj  of  iheteBnia  soliunL  or 
tapew^orm  has  very  limited  power  of  motion,  common  tai^worm,  will  best  serve ;  for  it  has 
although  a  distinct  layer  of  muscular  fibre  is  been  most  fully  studied  on  account  of  its  fre- 
fi>nnd  beneath  the  skin.    This  integument  is  quent  occurrence  in  the  form  of  measles,  and  its 
BoA^  white,  moist,  and  porous ;  and  through  this  important  relation  to  man.    This  worm  is  im- 
uotrition  is  probably  carried  on  by  absorption,  properly  named,  since  many  are  sometimes 
thou^  the  only  organs  subservient  to  this  func-  found  in  the  same  intestine.    It  seldom  attains 
tion  are  2  purs  of  longitudinal  canals  running  a  length  of  more  than  20  feet,  and  is  composed 
along  each  side  of  thejoints,  and  united  by  of  600  or  700  joints,  which  when  mature  con- 
traasTene  branches.    The  skin  contains  also  tain  myriads  of  eggs,  and  escape  singly  or  at 
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once  into  the  onter  world.    These  eggs  being  the  matnre  worm.   It  majbe  easily  tmdentood 
set  free  find  their  way  into  water  or  manure,  how  these  small  white  oysts  gain  entrance  into 
and  are  thus  scattered  far  and  wide.    By  chance  the  stomach  of  man,  for  measly  pork  is  of- 
one  occasionally  enters  the  stomach  of  man  on  ten  sold  in  markets,  and  althongn  thorough 
lettuce,  fruit,  or  unwashed  vegetables,  but  more  cooking  and  curing  destroy  the  lanrn,  still  the 
ffenerally  they  are  swallowed  by  the  hog,  the  cysts  may  adhere  to  the  knife,  and  be  thus  trans- 
filthy  and  onmivorous  habits  of  which  animal  ferred  to  yegetables,  butter,  cheese,  and  the 
need  only  be  considered  to  show  how  readily  like,  which  are  eaten  unoookied.    It  may  often 
it  may  become  infected.    In  either  case  the  egg  be  the  case  too  that  pork  is  so  slisfatly  meaily, 
shell  is  destroyed  by  the  process  of  digestion,  that  the  butcher  does  not  know  the  disease  is 
and  the  embryo,  a  minute  globular  vesicle,  arm-  present.    There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
ed  in  front  with  8  pairs  of  sharp  spines,  emerges  identity  of  these  two  forms,  the  Utnia  mUum 
and  begins  its  active  migrations.    It  sets  out  on  in  man  and  the  eff$tieeru$  eeUulo$m  or  meailes 
its  travels  by  boring  into  the  blood  or  lymph  in  swine ;  for  not  only  are  their  heads  anatom- 
vessels  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  and  is  borne  ically  the  same,  but  it  had  for  a  long  time  been 
along  by  their  currents  till  it  reaches  the  capil-  noticed  that  in  those  plaoes  where  measles  in 
laries,  where  it  renews  its  activity  and  bores  its  pork  were  abundant,  toere  tonia  was  of  most 
way  out  of  the  circulatory  system  into  any  or-  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  where  the  use  of 
ffan  to  which  chance  has  carried  it.    There  can  this  flesh  was  forbidden  among  nations  or  sects. 
be  no  doubt  about  this  fact,  for  Leukart  has  re-  there  tapeworm  was  scarcely  ever  found.    All 
cently  discovered  the  embryo  several  times  in  of  this  led  to  the  belid^  especially  after  the  ex* 
the  vena  portss.    It  is  possible  that  the  embryos  periments  performed  in  regard  to  the  tsBnia  and 
may  in  some  cases  lose  their  booklets  in  the  cystic  worms  of  the  lower  animals,  that  the 
vessels,  and  thus,  bein^  unable  to  proceed  fur-  measles  in  flesh  were  the  cause  of  ti^worm  in 
ther,  become  encysted  m  the  capillaries.    Hav-  man.    To  settle  this  point  KQohenmelster  fed 
ing  reached  thus  a  proper  situation  for  higher  a  condemned  criminal  8  days  before  hta  execn- 
development,  it  becomes  surrounded  by  a  new  tion  on  raw  measly  pork,  and  on  examination 
formation  or  cyst  resembling  the  structure  of  after  death  the  young  tapeworms  were  found 
the  organ  it  may  inhabit.    If  it  happens  to  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  intestine.    One 
penetrate  any  serous  cavity,  however,  this  cyst  point,  however,  remained  to  be  proved,  vix.:  that 
IS  not  formed,  but  otherwise  the  development  the  eggs  of  the  tapeworm  produce  the  measles 
is  the  same»    This  process  goes  on  rapioly,  so  in  swine.    For  this  purpose  experiments  were 
that  in  a  week  or  two  the  cyst  may  hie  recog-  undertaken  by  the  Saxon  goremment  under  the 
nized  by  the  naked  eye.    The  spines  or  hook-  direction  of  Kdchenmeister  and  other  adentifio 
lets  now  drop  ofl^  the  primary  vesicle  goes  on  men  of  Germany.    Tounsr  and  healthy  pigs 
absorbing  nutriment,  and  by  the  second  or  were  kept  confined  separatdy,  and  to  them  were 
fourth  week  there  grows  out  a  protuberance  given  ^e  eggs  of  tapeworms.    At  various  in- 
from  its  internal  surface,  which  soon  takes  the  tervals  afterward  they  were  killed,  and  the  en- 
form  of  the  head  of  the  future  tienia.    Upon  cysted  forms  were  found  in  myriads  throughoat 
this  there  springs  up  a  double  circle  of  small  the  body.    These  experiments  have  been  often 
hairs,  which  in  6  weeks  become  the  complete  repeated  with  the  same  success,  so  that  the  re- 
double coronet  of  hooks.    The  neck  now  be-  suit  is  beyond  question.    To  reoapitulate:  the 
gins  to  extend,  but  the  bead  still  remains  en-  tapeworm  of  the  human  intestine  dischargrefl 
closed  in  the  bladder,  till  the  whole  animal  is  millions  of  eggs,  a  single  one  of  which  need  only 
set  free.  It  may  however  continue  to  live  in  this  reach  maturity  to  produce  millions  more ;  ther»* 
encysted  stage  till  it  dies  of  old  age,  unless  set  fore  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  minority  of  these 
free  by  nature  or  art;  and  this  undoubtedly  ia  eggs  perish  undeveloped.    These  eggs  must  be 
the  fate  of  the  largest  proportion  of  these  im-  devoured  by  some  other  host  to  reaoh  their  sec- 
mature  creatures.  If  seated  in  the  muscles,  this  ond  or  encysted  stage.    This  stage  Is  known  ss 
encysted  stage  of  tapeworm  is  seldom  of  injury'  measles  in  swine.    Measles  being  eatea  by  man 
toman;  but  if  by  chance  it  take  up  its  dwelling-  in   turn   produce  the  tapeworm.     These  two 
place  in  the  brain  or  eye,  which  is  not  unfre-  forms  never  produce  eadi  other  in  the  same  in- 

2uently  the  case,  results  most  serious  follow,  dividual.    Various  oUier  tssnise  infest  man  in 

n  the  hog,  however,  the  case  is  diflerent,  for  one  of  Uieir  stages,  the  most  dangeroos  of  which 

many  eggs  being  devoured  at  once,  the  embryos  is  the  echinoeoeetis,  or  encysted  form  of  £,  hami* 

invadenearly  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  pro-  nit.    The  cysts  produced  by  this  |>araute  are 

duce  the  disease  known  as  measles.  We  have  still  often  as  large  as  a  man^s  head,  caoaiog  great 

to  consider  the  last  and  highest  stage  of  devel-  suffering  ana  death.    In  Iceland  every  seventh 

opment  in  the  life  of  a  tsonia,  viz. :  the  conver-  person  is  thus  afllicted.    The  explanation  of  tLb 

sion  of  these  cysts  or  measles  into  the  mature  lies  in  the  filthy  habits  of  this  people,  and  in 

intestinal  worm.    When  one  of  these  cysts  is  ao-  the  great  number  of  dogs  they  keep,  vhich  ss- 

cidentally  swallowed  by  man,  the  little  pearlike  sist  in  spreading  the  seeds  of  the  disorder. 

vesicle  bursts,  and  the  head  of  the  worm  pro-  Here  the  cysts  or  hydatids  contain  Instead  of 

truding  fastens  itself  to  the  intesdnal  walls  by  one  §eoUx  or  head  innumerable  embryonic  forms 

its  booklets.    From  this  head  bud  out  one  after  which  of  course  increases  the  risk  of  infect  it  m. 

another  numerous  Jointsi  which  finally  make  up  The  mature   tapeworm  produced    artificially 
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consists  of  but  8  joints,  and  on  this  account  has  tare  of  its  food  which  produces  it  in  the  domes- 
hitherto  escaped  notice.    Even  now  it  ia  not  ticated  animal    Occasionally  this  variety  of  eyt- 
hiown  whether  man  himself  or  dogs  are  the  tioercM  is  fonnd  in  the  flesh  ofother  animals  eaten 
hosts  of  the  mature  helminth.    Another  re-  by  man,  as  the  ox,  deer,  and  bear;  bat  very 
Disrkable  species  dweiling  in  the  intestinal  canal  seldom.    No  doabt  a  great  deal  of  measly  pork 
of  man  is  the  lotkrioeephdluB  latus^  or  broad  is  sold  botili  fresh  and  raited,  and  enough  is  eaten 
tapeworm.    This  differs  from  the  true  tsBnisa  in  an  uncooked  state  in  the  form  of  sausages, 
in  the  constrnQtion  of  its  head  and  Joints.    The  raw  pork,  and  the  like,  to  account  for  the  wide 
former  is  oval,  flat,  and  instead  of  a  coronet  of  distribution  of  tasnias.  Dr.  Weinland,  in  his  recent 
hooks  and  round  suckers,  possesses  3  longitudi-  essay  on  human  eeataidea  (Oambridge,  1868), 
Old  sucking  grooves  on  each  lateral  margin,  by  divides  the  tcmioidea  into  two  classes :  First, 
which  it  fixes  itself;  the  latter  are  one-third  of  the  iderolepidota,  or  hard-shelled  tapeworms, 
their  width  only  in  length,  and  the  genital  open-  the  embryos  of  which,  developed  in  the  warm- 
ing is  found  on  the  middle  of  each  joint,  instead  blooded  vertebrata,  become  mature  taniffi  only 
of  at  the  lateral  margin,  as  in  taeniie  proper,  and  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  carnivorous  mammalia. 
oocors  on  the  same  surface  throughout  its  whole  Thus  man  obtains  the  tania  iolium  from  swine ; 
length.    They  are  sometimes  as  many  as  2,000,  the  dog  the  T,  servata,  T.  ecmurtu,  and  T.  echir 
but  even  then  they  do  not  make  up  a  worm  more  noeoeeu»  from  the  rabbit,  the  sheep,  and  the  ox 
tban  20  feet  long.  Thus  far  this  parasite  has  been  respectively ;  the  cat  the  T,  crcuncollis  from  the 
hmdia  man  only  in  its  mature  state.    Its  geo-  mouse,  and  so  on.    Second,  the  malaeoleptdota^ 
graphical  distribution  is  limited  to  Russia  (includ-  or  soft-shelled  tapeworms,  the  eggs  of  which  are 
ing Poland),  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  maritime  to  be  hatched  in  the  stomach  of  artiotiata  and 
^iistricte  of  France  and  north  Europe,  and  it  mbllusks.    The  mature  entozoa  of  this  order  in- 
most probably  undergoes  its  transitional  ata^e  habit  the  intestinal  canal  of  such  animals  as  prey 
of  deyelopment  outside  the  human  intestine  m  upon  the  above,  as  fish,  birds,  and  insectivorous 
nme  of  the  moUusks,  which  form  the  food  of  mammalia. — Trematoda^  iterelmintha  (Owen), 
man.  ^  A  few  other  species  of  tapeworm  infest  isolated  flat  worms.  These  entozoa  are  character- 
znaokiDd,  but  they  are  seldom  met  with,  and  ized  by  their  flattened,  more  or  less  elongated 
will  he  found  enumerated  in  the  accompaujring  shape,  and  by  ventral  sucking  disks.    The  same 
eatalogae.    The  dog,  from  his  domestic  and  om*  individual  possesses  the  organs  of  both  sexes, 
niroroas  habits,  is  made  the  host  of  many  of  Rudolphi  divided  them  into  different  genera,  ac^ 
these  entozoa,  and  does  much  to  keep  up  tiieir  cording  to  the  number  of  cup-like  suckers  pres- 
prec&rioos  existence.    Without  his  aia  the  f(Fnia  ent    This  clasdflcation  has  been  given  up,  mas- 
atn^trus  would   undoubtedly  become  extinct,  much  as  the  more  important  distinctions  of  struo- 
^d  thus  the  sheep  breeders  would  be  rid  of  tnre  did  not  correspond  to  the  external  markings; 
A  disease  which  often  proves  so  fatal  to  their  but  many  ofthe  names  have  been  retained.  Thus 
flocks,  viz.,  the  staggers.    This  disease  is  caused  the  dUtoma  hepatkum^  or  liver  fluke,  has  2  suck- 
^1  the  presence  in  the  brain  of  hydatids  or  ing  disks.  This,  the  best  known  of  the  trematode 
CTfitic  coenurij  which  when  eaten  by  butcher  worms,  resembles  much  a  cucumber  seed   in 
ftnd  sheep  do^  are  converted  into  the  corre-  form,  and  measures  in  length  one  inch,  in  width 
Eponding  tssnia,  the  embryos  of  which  are  in  about  half  an  inch.     Its  color  is  of  a  yellowish 
torn  scattered   broadcast  over  the  pastures,  brown,  probably  owing  to  the  bile  in  which  it 
where  they  find  ready  admission  to  the  grazing  lives.    In  this  class  we  first  find  evidence  of  an 
herds.    This  too  has  been  made  the  sumect  of  alimentary  canal,  in  addition  to  the  sexual  or- 
^^u^hing  investigation  in  Germany,  ana  shep-  gans,  thus  giving  it  a  higher  rank  than  the  e^f* 
herds  are  taught  to  keep  their  dogs  free  from  toidea.    This  consists  of  a  triangular  opening 
this  tapeworm,  by  putting  out  of  their  reach  or  mouth,  which  may  be  used  either  as  a  sucker 
the  flesh  of  animals  afflicted  with  the  staggers,  or  means  of  obtaining  nutriment.    From  this 
Sheep  may  often  be  kept  healthy  by  keeping  arises  the  intestinal  canal.  An  excretory  svstem 
them  from  moist  places,  and  fropi  pastures,  h  also  present    This  fiuke  has  been  found  only 
▼bile  the  dew  is  still  on  the  grass,  for  the  pro-  in  a  few  well-authenticated  ca^  in  man.    Its 
liottides  seem  to  seek  such  localities,  and  the  true  home  is  in  the  gall  ducts  of  sheep,  and  it 
he^  of  the  sun  appears  destructive  to  their  vi-  is  generally  found  in  the  same  place  in  the  hu- 
talHy.    ICuch  more  good  may  be  efifected  by  man  system.    There  are  cases,  however,  on  rec- 
soch  preventive  measures  than  by  administeriuff  ord  in  which  it  has  been  found  seated  beneath 
fintheimintics,  or  by  attempting  the  removal  of  the  skin,  having  made  its  way  thither  by  boring 
t&e  cysts  by  the  trephine  or  trochar.    Did  the  into  the  epidermis.    In  the  liver  of  the  lower 
ndser  of  swine,  too,  but  know  the  natural  history  aninuds  it  works  sad  havoc  in  autumn  and  win- 
ftf  the  measles  which  infest  his  charge,  this  ter,  causing  a  dilatation  and  catarrh  of  the  gall 
j^thsome  disease  would  be  seldom  met  with,  ducts,  and  an  interference  with  the  hepatic 
ytrj  often  immense  droves  of  these  creatures  fhnction ;  by  which,  of  course,  the  secretion  of 
^ve  to  he  slaughtered  on  its  account,  and  such  the  bile  is  disturbed  and  changed.    They  may 
f^^a^^  always  prove  that  Uie  victims  have  late-  occur   in  auch  quantities  as  to  stop  up   the 
^7  been  in  &e  neighborhood  of  some  person  cystic  duct,  and  their  eggs  are  deposited  m  vast 
*ho  has  a  tania  9olium,    Wild  swine  are  never  numbers  in  the  bile.    The  symptoms  they  cre- 
sxected  in  this  way,  and  it  is  only  the  filthy  na  ate  in  man  need  not  be  stated  here.    The  pas- 
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sage  of  this  worm  by  the  Btomaob  or  intestines  most  nosons  of  the  paraatio  helminths,  hut 
is  the  only  proof  we  ooold  have  of  its  presenoe  none  infest  man.     They  are  included  under 
before  deatn.  The  generation  and  development  one  genus,  eehinorhynehiu^  which  b  character- 
of  these  worms  has  been  a  sabject  of  great  in-  ized  by  its  retractile  proboscis,  armed  with  re- 
terest  to  naturalists,  since  Steenstrop  made  them  curved  spines.    It  is  found  in  the  intestines  of 
the  object  of  investigation  in  illustrating  his  the  hog  and  other  animals. — Nefnatoidea^  caUl 
theory  of  alternation  of  generation.    The  eggs  mintha  (Owen),  or  round  worms.     TUs  class 
of  the  diitofnOy  escaping  from  ciliated  embryos,  is  made  np  of  Uie  round  worms  which  inhabit 
become  converted  into  a  nurse  or  grand-nurse  the  intestme.  lungs,  and  kidneys  oT  man  and  tbo 
while  in,  the  water.     These  nurses  or  cerca-  lower  animals,  or  else  are  enclosed  within  cysU 
ruM  are  supplied  with  organs  of  self-support,  in  the  muscular  system  or  beneath  the  epider- 
and  were  formerly  looked  npon  as  mature  ani-  mb.    They  too  undertake  migrations  and  un- 
mals,  but  are  merely  cradles  for  young  disUh  dergo  transformations,  but  we   are  less  ac- 
moto,  which  are  produced  within  their  canal,  or,  quainted  with  their  development  than  with  that 
where  this  is  wanting,  within  the  simple  sac,  of  the  first  two  classes ;  all  that  we  know  of 
from  the  germinal  granules  retained  from  tbe  them  is,  that  we  find  sexoally  mature  and  em- 
original  embryo.    This  young  brood  possesses  bryonic  forms,  but  to  trace  a  connection  be- 
in  some  species  tails  by  which  they  undertake  tweenthem,  or  to  discover  their  mode  of  growth, 
wanderings  on  their  own  account,  become  at-  has  hiUierto  been  impossible.    They  are  dLstin- 
taohed  to  mollusks  or  like  animals,  and  thus  find  guished  from  the  ee$toidea  and  trematoda  by  a 
their  way  into  the  intestine  and  liver  of  some  more  elaborate  digestive  apparatus,  by  a  ner- 
hunger  animal.    Another  way  exists  by  'wihich  vous  system,  and  by  individoality  of  sex.    Most 
they  may  reach  the  intestine ;  for  the  tailless  of  the  species  are  oviparous,  and  the  develop- 
brood  have  the  power  of  encysting  themselves  ment  of  their  eggs  has  been  lately  made  the 
while  in  the  water,  and  mav  thus  be  borne  study  of  helminthologists.    The  ova  are  enclosed 
about  tUl  they  are  swallowea  by  some  of  the  in  hard  shells,  within  which  nnder  suitable  cod- 
herbivora.    This  is  the  general  plan  of  de-  ditions  the  embiyo  is  farther  developed  by  s^g- 
▼elopment  in  all  trematode  worms,  but  it  is  mentation,  till  it  breaks   from  its  habitation) 
not  yet  known  what  peculiar  metamorphoses  and  oomes  forth  either  a  perfect  worm,  or  in  an 
this  entozoon  undergoes.     There  can  be  lit-  intermediate  form,  in  which  it  wanders  into  the 
tie  doubt,  however,  that  sheep  infect  them-  tissues  of  man  and  other  animals,  where  it  may 
selves   by  devouring    snails   which   frequent  undergo  the  encysted  sta^e,  and  finally  on  escap* 
the  grass  in  moist  meadow  pastures,  or  by  ing  become  the  mature  individual,  when  it  has 
drinking  ditch  water.    Whether  ^*  the  rot^'  is  found  again  a  suitable  habitation.    The  largest 
actually  caused  by  this  parasite  is  not  certain,  of  this  class  is  the  Btnmgyhu  gigoi^  which  be- 
but  they  are  always  found  in  this  disease.    lit-  longs  to  the  dog  and  other  animals,  but  which 
tie  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  an-  has  been  found  at  rare  intervals  in  the  hninaa 
thelmintics,  but  a  proper  attention  to  these  kidney.    It  is  a  long,  cylindrical  red  monster, 
laws  of  prophylaxis  will  aid  the  farmer  much  with  a  mouth  mode  up  of  6  papiUs.  The  male, 
in  preserving  bis  flocks  in  a  healthy  condition,  as  usual  in  the  riemaioidea^  is  the  smaller,  meas- 
Tht  dUtoma  hcMnaUMum  ioxm^h  very  common  uring  from  10  to  12  inches,  while  the  femule 
disease  in  man  in  Africa,  according  to  Bilharz,  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  8  feet,  and  is  halt' 
who  found  it  first  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  an  inch  in  thickness.    This  sea  serpent  of  tlio 
mesenteric  veins.   Their  chief  habitation,  how-  human  entozoa  seems  really  to  cause  very  littlo 
ever,  is  the  bladder  and  intestines,  and  when  trouble.    Like  the  aseaWi,  its  relative,  its  fine 
nresent  in  numbers  they  are  very  detrimentaL  red  color  seems  owing  to  a  reddish  oU  secrcto'l 
In  the  bladder  they  fasten  themselves  to  the  by  the  vaocuoles  of  the  skin.     Another  ipecic^, 
mucous  membrane,  and  produce  patches  of  in-  8,  equintu^  is  very  common  in  the  intestine  of 
flammation,  exudation,  and  hemorrhage.    The  the  horse,  and  8.  UmgivaginatuM  has  been  fon  n<i 
fungous  excrescences  they  cause  are  peduncu-  in  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands  of  man.    Tho 
lated,  and  often  of  the  si^e  of  a  pea.    Within  atearidei  are  very  numerous,  and  inhabit  the 
them  the  animals  may  be  found,  and  on  their  intestines  of  many  animals.     The  OMearU  lum- 
external  snrfiice  the  eggs.    In  the  ureters  the  hricoidei  is  the  largest  which  infests  the  human 
inflammation  they  create  is  sufiicient  to  produce  intestine.    It  is  found  all  over  the  world,  an<i 
stricture,  and  consequent  atrophy  of  the  kidney,  prefers  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine.  It 
Several  other  species  of  trematode  entozoa  have  is  of  a  pale,  pinkisn  hue,  cylindiioal  and  ehisuc, 
been  found  both  in  man  and  herbivorous  ani-  has  pomted  extremities,  and  varies  greatly  in 
mals,  but  they  can  only  be  enumerated  in  this  size  according  to  age  and  sex.    The  male  incstn- 
artide.    8ome  of  them  infest  the  eyes  of  ani-  ures  from  4  to  0,  the  femuale  from  8  to  18  inchei 
mals,  and  are  sometimes  found  in  such  prodi-  in  length.    The  head  is  trilobolate  with  a  o^n- 
gions  Quantities  as  to  almost  fill  the  cavity  of  the  striction  below  the  papiUss,  which  serve  as  !»ik  x- 
eyeball. — Aeanthoeq>hala,  iUrelminthOt  hook-  ing  surfaces.    The  mtestinal  oanal  is  a  strai;:*>K 
ed  worms.    This  group  of  entozoa,  which  re-  tube  piercing  the  centre  of  the  worm  from  onl: 
sembles  the  nemaUndea  in  form  and  distinction  to  end.    They  are  very  prolific,  and  as  idhhv  m 
of  sex,  approaches  more  nearly  the  trematoda  in  64,000,000  ova  have  been  found  in  one  fcni:i>« 
its  digestive  system.    It  includes  some  of  the  These  eggs  when  immature  ar6  triangular  olI 
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rwf  irregalar  in  sliape,  bnt  when  impregnated  developed  or  embryonic  stage  of  the  other* 

aneoclosed  in  OTalsheUa,  within  which  the  pro-  This  opinion  is  based  on  anatomical  gronnds, 

cess  of  segmentation  is  carried  on.  Whether  it  is  which  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  interesting 

their  natore  first  to  go  through  a  developmental  discovery  by  Leidy  of  trichinons  pork  teaches  ns 

stage  ontside  of  man,  and  to  gain  readmisslon  in  how,  as  we  have  ^own  in  measles,  man  may  In- 

food  or  in  drink,  is  not  known.  The  great  nnm-  feet  himself  with  the  ^ricoe^Aa^us.  How  he  gets 

bera  in  which  they  are  sometimes  found,  even  the  triehinm  Is  not  so  easy  to  explain,  as  it  is 

as  msny  as  800  or  400,  leads  to  the  belief  that  not  known  whether  the  embryo  on  emerging 

tbejr  may  under  favorable  circumstances  repro-  from  the  egg  has  the  power  of  burrowing  into 

dace  themselves  in  the  original  host ;  and  the  the  blood  vessels.    If  the  worm  by  wandering 

wandeiings  which  individuals  make  upward  upward  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  stomach,  we 

may  be  the  promptings  of  a  blind  instinct  to  can  readily  see  how  the  embryos,  if  they  do 

deposit  their  eggs  m  the  stomach,  where  their  possess  this   power,  may  spread  themselves 

shells  may  undergo  the  solvent  action  of  the  di-  throughout  the  body. — One  more  of  the  human 

gestire  process.    Wherever  an  opening  exists  entozoa  is  sufficientiy  interesting  to  be  men- 

between  the  intestine  and  any  cavity  or  organ  tioned  here  at  length,  yiz. :  the  Miriafnedinen^ 

of  the  body,  it  may  prove  a  loophole  for  the  tw,  or  Guinea  thread  worm.    This  is  confin^ 

pssasge  of  this  active  parasite,  and  in  this  way  to  certain  localities  in  the  tropical  regions. 

its  presence  in  strange  places,  as  the  bladder  or  It  is  seldom  over  8  yards  long,  and  is  found 

abdominal  cavity,  may  be  accounted  for.    At  of  all  lesser  sizes  according  to  its  age.    The 

all  events,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  make  an  open-  male  has'  not  yet  been  described,  for  either  its 

iog  through  the  intestine  or  any  tissue  of  the  small  size  prevents  detection,  or  else  it  never 

body,  for  it  is  without  the  means  of  doing  so.  occurs  in  man.    In  shape  the  female  resembles 

The  presence  of  ascarides  has  been  attributed  to  a  flattened  cord,  one  line  in  diameter.   Its  color 

ilbeaB  and  bad  flour  and  bread.    They  are  most  is  pale  yellow,  and  it  is  viviparous.    Its  head  is 

fondant  in  moist  localities,  as  sea-coasts  and  circular  and  armed  with  4  strught,  pointed 

river  vsHeys,  and  they  may  gain  admission  to  spines,  by  which  it  probably  penetrates  the 

the  intestines  on  raw  unit,  or  in  mollusca  and  tissues.    It  inhabits  the  subcutaneous  areolar 

hure  of  insects,  which  abound  in  such  places,  tissue,  and  chiefly  that  of  the  ankles,  feet  and 

Bad  food  or  the  want  of  food  will  undoubtedly  legs ;  but  it  has  also  been  found  in  the  abdomi- 

csQse  their  discharge,  as  well  as  illness,  but  only  nd  parietes  and  arms.    It  often  proves  an  en- 

hecaose  they  are  starved  out,  and  because  bad  demic,  attacking  certain  regiments  in  armies  and 

food  and  ridcness  senerate  an  unhealthy  action  sparing  others.    It  appears  to  follow  the  rainy 

in  the  intestine,  which  thus  becomes  msagree-  seasons,  and  to  occur  mostly  in  low  and  marshy 

able  to  them.    So  their  discharge  is  more  fre-  districts.    There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that 

quent  in  summer,  but  it  is  on  account  of  the  this  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  wet  places,  and 

frequent  diarrhosaa  which  follow  the  eating  of  that  man  infects  himself  only  by  allowing  it  to 

green  fruits  and  vegetables,  by  which  they  be-  come  in  contact  with  his  skin.     Those  who 

come  sickly  and  are  expelled,  and  not  because  take  great  precaution  against  wetting  their  feet, 

ihey  are  generated  by  such  food  of  itself;  for  it  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  bathing  in  marshy 

most  take  a  long  time  for  them  to  reach  maturity,  pools,  generally  escape  it.    The  worm  may  lie 

and  tiiey  are  seldom  seen  before  this  age.  All  at-  coiled  up  or  extended  at  full  length  beneath 

tempts  to  produce  these  worms  in  the  lower  ani-  the  skin.   As  many  as  50  individuals  have  been 

mals  by  aoministering  eggs  have  thus  far  failed,  observed  in  one  person,*  but  usually  one  alone 

— The  muscles  of  man  are  sometimes  found  after  occurs.  If  superficial,  its  growth  may  be  watched 

death  to  present  a  sanded  appearance,  which  is  from  day  to  day,  and  it  has  been  seen  to  increase 

caased  by  the  presence  of  mnumerable  little  more  than  an  inch  in  24  hours.    It  often  lies 

cysts  scattered  throughout  their  substance,  gen-  concealed  for  a  long  time,  however,  without 

erally  isolated  but  m  immediate  contiguity,  causing  any  symptoms  of  its  presence,  and  may 

Theae  minute  bodies  when  examined  micro-  thus  be  borne  from  one  country  to  another  by 

acopicaUy  are  found  to  contain  immature  worms  its  host.    When  about  to  open  externally,  a 

coiled  up  in  the  narrowest  compass.    When  set  little  boil  is  found  at  some  point  on  the  s^n, 

free  they  unfold  themselves,  and  move  about  in  which  either  bursts  or  is  opened,  and  the  an- 

a  lively  manner.   They  are  cylindrical  and  ta-  terior  end  of  the  worm  protrudes.   It  is  removed 

perioff,  and  their  name  is  trt^tnaaptraZif.  They  by  seizing  this  and  making  gentle  traction. 

are  aIbo  found  in  the  muscular  system  of  the  All  that  readily  yields  is  wound  about  a  com- 

bog.    Now  in  the  small  intestine  of  man  all  the  press,  and  bound  down  over  the  wound  till  the 

world  over  is  often  found  a  smaJl  thread-like  following  day,  when  the  same  process  is  re- 

worxn  coiled  up  or  extended,  which  is  the  peated  tUl  it  is  wholly  extracted.    Great  care 

tricoeephalui  dupar.     They  sometimes  occur  is  taken  not  to  break  the  worm,  for  serious 

by  hundreds,  ana  were  formerly  but  erroneous-  results   often   follow    such    accidents.     It  is 

ly  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  diarrhoea  probable  that  the  young  or  germs  inhabit  wet 

^  typhoid  fever.    Recently  helrainthologists  soils,  and  enter  the  tissues  of  other  animals  to 

liave  thought  they  recognized  sufficient  resem-  attain  their  full  development  after  being  im- 

lAance  between  them  and  the  encysted  trichinm  pregnated  outside.    The  attempt  of  the  mature 

above  mentioned,  to  consider  the  one  the  un-  female  finally  to  escape  would  seem  to  imply 
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thai,  its  end  being  accomplished,  it  wonld  re-  fonnd  to  act  as  a  tnie  Termifage  in  the  treat* 

turn  to  its  former  home,  and  deposit  its  yonng,  ment  of  ascarides. — The  bibliognmhj  of  hel- 

where  new  hosts  may  offer   themselves  for  minUioloflpr  has  received  many  vakii^le  add!- 

their  reception. — ^We  append  a  list  of  well  an-  tions  within  the  last  few  years,  since  it  has 

thenticated  helminths  found  in  some  stage  in  become  a  distinct  science.   For  a  more  complete 

man.  1.  Csstoidba:  tamia  tolium;  T.  e  cysti"  accomit  of  its  progress  than  the  nature  of  this 

eereo  tenuieoUi;  T,  medioeaneUata;  T,  nana;  article  allows,  tne  following  books  may  be  re- 

T,  e  echinocoeco  aUrieiparimte ;    T.  e  echiruh  ferred  to:  Rndolphi|  EiUozoorumiiu  Vtroiium 

coeeo  teolicipariente ;  dothrioeephalus  latus.    2.  InteattTUilium  SuUm'a  I/aturalu  (B  y6i&.  Byo^ 

Tbbmatoda  :  tnonoitoma  lentia  ;  distama  ?uj>ati-  Amsterdam,  1808) ;  8teenstnip,  pnDlications  of 

eum;   D,  lanceolatum;   D,  ?ietercphyes ;  D,  Ray  society,  "Alternation  of  G(eneralion"(8jo^ 

hoBmatobium;  D,  ophthalmobium.    8.  Tbema-  London.  1845);  Bremser,  Ueher  IdfendeWur^ 

eularii;  agearialumbricoia^a;  strangyhisgigas;  Diesing,  Syitema  Selminthum  (2  vols.  8vo^ 

J3,  longivagiTiatuB ;  ancyhstomum  dtiodenale;  Vienna,  1850);  Di^ardin,   JSistoire  natareUa 

gloria  lentU;  F,  medinensis.    Many  other  va-  dea  helmitUhes  ou  vera  inteatinaux  (8vo.,  Paris, 

rieties  of  these  8  classes  have  been  observed,  1844);  Van  Beneden,  Vera  eetUndea  cu  aeotyla 

but  not  enough  is  Imown  of  them  as  yet  to  raise  (4to.,  Brnssels.  1850) ;  Lenckart,  Blaser^nd- 

them  above  the  list  of  the  strayed  or  the  acci-  wunner  und  ihre  Bntwiehelung  (4to.,  Giessen, 

dental,  or  to  give  them  a  place  among  the  proper  1866);    Owen,    "Leoturea   on'  Invertebrata"> 


most  difficultproblem  to  the  physician.   Thefol-  Flora   ana   Fauna  within   Living   Animals^ 
lowing  remarks  apply  then  only  to  the  intestinal  Smithsonian  publications,  vol.  v.  (4to.,  ^ash- 
forms.  Nothing  e£ox]dd  be  done  nntil  the  passage  ington,  1853);  Weinland,  ^' Human  Ceatoides'* 
of  joints  gives  the  infallible  sign  of  the  presence  (8vo.^Oambridge,  1858). 
of  the  worm.    All  statements  of  patients  re-  ENTREOASTEAUX,  JossFHABTonncBBrm 
garding  their  own  symptoms  must  be  received  d',  a  French  navigator,  born  in  Aix  in^  1739, 
with  mnch  doubt    A  long  catalogue  of  fearful  died  at  sea  near  the  island  of  Waigeoo,  in  tho 
and  frightful  ills  is  ascribed  to  their  presence,  Pacific  ocean,  N.  of  New  Guinea,  July  20, 1793. 
but  probably  in  the  minority  of  cases  without  He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1754,  gradually 
any  cause  whatever.    It  is  true  that  the  worm  rose  to  the  position  of  commandant  of  the  French 
feeds  upon  the  nutriment  of  the  patient,  but  fleet  in  the  East  Indies  (1786),  and  in  1787  be 
this  has  not  yet  formed  a  part  of  his  organiza-  became  governor  of  Mauritiua  and  the  Isle  of 
tion,  and  is  not  oxygenized.    Whether  epilepsy  Bourbon.    In  1791  he  was  sent  by  the  French 
is  ever  caused  by  tapeworm  is  a  matter  of  great  government  in  search  of  La  P^ronae,  who  had 
doubt,  and  more  valid  proof  is  needed  to  show  not  been  heard  from  since  Feb.  1787.    He  Med 
more  than  a  coincidence  between  the  presence  in  detecting  any  trace  of  him^  bnt  asoertdned 
of  the  two.    Whenever  a  person  harboring  one  with  great  exactness  the  outlines  of  tibe  E.  coast 
of  these  becomes  ill  in  any  way,  from  any  cause  of  New  Caledonia,  W.  and  8.  W.  coast  of  New 
inexplicable,  the  parasite  receives  the  entire  Holland,  Tasmania,  and  varioas  other  coasts, 
blame.    8ome  species  cling  more  firmly  than  ENTRE  DOURO  E  MINHO.     See  Hcnio. 
others,  and  are  more  difficult  to  dislodge.    Of  ENTRE  RIOS,  a  state  of  the  Argentine  con-  * 
course,  unless  we  obtain  the  head  we  fail,  for  the  federation,  South  America,  deriving  its  name 
aeolex  may  go  on  producing  new  colonies  indefi  from  its  situation,  between  the  riTers  Uruguay 
nitely.    The  only  way  to  effect  their  removal  is  and  Parana,  bounded  N.  by  Corrientea,  E.  by 
to  render  their  habitation  disagreeable  to  them.  Uruguay,  S.  by  Buenos  Ayres,  and  W.  by  Saou 
A  lon|^  list  of  anthelmintics  swells  the  works  on  F6  and  £1  Gran  Ohaco ;  area  estimated  at  S2,0«j0 
materia  medica,  but  the  following  are  the  only  sq.  m.,  occupied  by  alternate  tracts  of  prairie  and 
trustworthy  remedies :  the  roots  of  the  male  swamp  lano,  and  mostly  uncultivated ;  pop.  in 
fsm,  pomegranate  bark,  oil  of  turpentine,  kousso,  1855,  about  50,000.    In  the  soaihem  part  is  an 
and  pumpkin  seeds,  aU  of  which  should  be  em-  extensive  alluvial  plain,  subject  to  annnal  inao- 
ployed  in  connection  with  a  subsequent  course  dations.    The   climate   is  mild   and    heiiliiiy. 
of  cathartic  medicine.    No  remedies  as  yet  dis-  Sudden  changes  of  temperature  never  occur, 
covered  are  of  any  avul  in  the  treatment  of  the  and  frost  is  almost  unknown.     Vast  herds  of 
trematodOy  and  their  presence  can  only  be  cor-  horses  and  cattle  roam  over  the  prairies,  and 
rectly  diagnosticated  when  their  passage  into  the  exportation  of  hides,  homa,    tallow,  and 
the  outer  world  is  observed.  Among  the  nemo-  Jerked  beef  is  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of 
taidea,  the  oxyuridea^  or  pin  worms,  are  the  the  state.    Parana,  Ybicuy,  and  Conoepcion  do 
most  troublesome,  on  account  of  the  intolerable  la  Ohina  are  the  principal  towns, 
itching  caused  by  their  nightly  wanderings  out-  ENVELOPE,  a  paper  covering  for  a  letter,  in- 
side the  intestine.    No  treatment  can  wholly  troduced  into  general  use  in  Great  Britain  aoon 
remove  them,  but  cathartics  and  cold  enemata  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  parliament  of 
are  the  best  remedies.    The  administration  of  Aug.  17, 1839,  which  provided  for  the  paymotit 
santonine  or  some  of  its  compounds  will  be  of  postage  by  weight  instead  of  by  tb%  nnxnbcr 
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of  pieces  of  paper.  In  1841  it  was  fStmnd  that  case  of  omisdon  to  farniah  an  envelope  at  every 
aboot  half  the  correspondence  passing  throngh  revolntion  of  the  main  cam,  the  attendant  most 
the  post  office  of  the  United'  kingdom  was  in  instantlj  move  a  stop  which  lifts  np  the  gammer 
eoTelopes;  and  in  1850  100  out  of  every  112  and  prevents  the  application  of  gam  to  the  table 
letters  were  thos  protected.  In  the  United  where  the  envelope  shoold  be,  as  also  the  move- 
States  their  adoption  followed  more  slowly  the  ment  of  tiie  fingers,  which  wonld  otherwise  de- 
similar  change  in  postage  introdoced  by  the  act  range  the  envelope  last  deposited. — ^Another  re- 
ef 1646;  bat  for  several  years  past  they  have  markable  machine  for  this  simple  woiic  of  folding 
been  almost  nniversally  employed.  For  some  and  gamming  the  small  pieces  of  pimer  for  en- 
tiaie  envelopes  oontinnod  to  be  cat  oat  and  fold-  velopes>  constrncted  by  IL  Remond,  or  Binning- 
ed  Ij  hand,  but  the  increasing  demand  led  to  ham.  was  shown  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1861. 
the  invention  of  exceedingly  ingenious  machines  To  tnia  the  blanks  are  sapplied  by  means  of  a 
for  fumshing  them  with  extaraordinary  rapidity,  hollow  arm,  which  as  it  moves  forward  is  ex- 
iirst  they  were  cat  into  form  hr  cbiBels,  the  liaosted  of  air,  and  in  tMs  conation  coming  over 
paper,  roughly  shaped,  being  held  in  a  templet  the  pile  of  prepared  blanb,  one  of  tiiem  at  the 
or  mould  of  the  proper  pattern.  The  folding  top  is  caosed  by  the  atmospheric  pressore  to  ad* 
was  then  completed  by  hand  with  the  use  of  a  here  to  the  doable  tabular  end,  and  is  thos  car^ 
common  bone  folder.  About  8,000  were  as  ried  along  till  the  tabe  becconing  filled  with  air 
xnany  as  an  expert  person  could  thus  prepare  drops  the  blank  upon  a  spot  where  by  the  de- 
in  a  day.  In  1845  Messrs.  Edwin  HiU  and  War-  scent  of  a  dabber  it  is  pressed  against  a  q>onge 
ran  De  la  Rae  obtained  in  England  a  patent  for  saturated  with  gum  from  the  receptacles  with 
an  envelope  machine,  covering  also  the  appara-  which  it  is  connected.  The  gum  bemg  thus  laid 
tos  for  cutting  out  the  blanks.  Bv  this  machine  exactly  where  it  is  required,  and  the  stampinff 
from  45  to  60  envelopes  per  mmute  are  pro-  or  embossing  being  at  the  same  time  efibcte^ 
duced,  all  precisely  alike,  making  in  a  day  of  10  the  paper  is  next  pressed  into  tiie  hollow  mould, 
boon,  witn  proper  allowance  for  stoppage,  from  and  its  flaps  stand  up  as  in  the  other  machine ; 
27,000  to  80,000,  of  which  not  more  tnan  one  in  the  plunger  retreats,  and  a  puff  of  air  blown 
2,000  is  found  to  be  badly  folded.  The  blanks  successively  through  each  of  the  4  sides,  which 
are  cut  into  a  losenge  shape  by  an  instrument  in  are  perforated  to  admit  it,  turns  these  down,  and 
character  like  a  punch  for  catting  gun  wads,  the  re-descent  of  the  plunser  secures  Uiem  in 
It  cats  out  250  blanks  at  once,  and  passes  for  their  places.  They  are  finally  taken  ont  by  hand, 
socceeding  cuts  in  a  diagonal  direction  across  ^aoed  in  a  pile,  and  slightiy  presM. — ^In  the 
the  m>er,  so  as  to  reduce  the  waste  to  the  least  United  States,  hand- made  envelopes  were  first 
poasible  amount.  The  seal  upon  the  fiap  is  next  famished  to  the  trade  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Gould 
sfcunped  at  the  embossing  press,  and  tibe  gum  is  and  Mr.  George  F.  Kesbitt  of  New  York.  The 
tt>plied  by  hand  to  this  &p.  A  boy  liien  places  former  house  afterward  obtained  a  machine, 
them  one  by  one  upon  a  small  table  forming  the  contrived  bv  Mr.  Gerard  Sickles,  which  is  nn- 
mouMmg  frame  attached  to  the  machine,  the  in  derstood  to  have  done  good  service,  though  since 
terior  of  which  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  tiie  surpassed  by  others  of  later  invention.  Mr.  Nee- 
envelope  when  finished.  A  plunger  fitted  to  bitt  was  not  long  in  securing  another,  whicJi  in 
this  vi  brought  down  by  a  revolving  cam  and  general  plan  resembled  that  of  De  la  Rue^  though 
presses  the  paper  into  the  mould,  cau^ng  the  4  much  more  simple  and  perfect  In  his  estiu>- 
fiaps  to  stand  up  at  right  angles  to  the  cenU^  Hshment  he  employs  about  8  machines,  the  car 
portion  of  the  paper.  The  ganger  is  so  made  pacity  of  each  of  which  is  about  80,000  enve- 
m  parts,  and  tnese  are  so  connected  with  the  lopes  per  day.  The  machines  occupy  but  little 
mof croents  of  the  cam,  that  tlie  portions  cover-  room,  5  of  wem  standing  as  they  are  worked 
ing  the  two  ends  of  the  envelope  first  rise  up,  .n  a  space  of  about  18  feet  in  len^  and  less 
and  at  the  same  time  two  triangular  folders,  one  than  4  feet  in  breadth.  Each  one  is  in  an  iron 
at  each  end,  turn  over  and  press  down  the  end  frame,  about  5  feet  high,  2  feet  from  side  to 
flaps,  one  of  them  a  little  in  advance  of  the  side,  and  16  inches  fix>m  front  to  back.  The 
other.  Another  portion  of  the  apparatus  now  feeding  shelf  projects  in  ftY>nt  about  2  feet  more. 
milm  a  line  of  gam  on  the  two  end  fiaps,  as  The  power  is  applied  to  a  driving  pulley  upon 
iney  are  thus  held  down.  The  side  portions  of  one  end  of  a  horisontal  axis  or  shaft  along  the 
the  planger  then  rise  up,  and  the  side  folders  top  of  the  frame.  The  pulley  ia  put  in  gear 
torn  the  long  fiaps  over,  one  a  little  ahead  of  by  placing  the  foot  upon  a  treadle  at  the  base, 
the  other.  All  4  folders  then  open ;  a  finger-  and  ia  thrown  oat  on  removing  the  foot.  In 
shaped  mparatus  advances  from  the  side,  tiie  the  middle  of  the  axis  is  a  crank  giving  0 
points  Of  the  fingers  tipped  with  caoutchouc,  inches  stroke  and  carrying  the  vertically  moving 
and  the  envelope  is  lifted  up  with  the  frame  plunger.  Near  the  pulley  is  a  cam  on  the  shaft 
against  them,  then  withdrawn  to  one  nde,  and  for  the  movements  connected  with  the  gumming, 
conveyed  to  a  revolving  belt,  by  which  it  is  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  axis  is  the  crank  for 
carried  under  a  roller,  and  finally  deposited  in  a  working  the  various  other  movements  of  the 
receptacle  on  one  side  of  the  machine.  The  ap-  machine.  The  machines  are  worked  by  females, 
pmtus  is  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  ita  being  one  to  each.    As  the  foot  is  placed  upon  the 

aosted  for  envelopes  of  different  sixes.    It  is  troadle,  a  bhmk  cut  by  the  usual  method  is  laid 

at  the  rate  of  about  one  every  second,  and  in  carelessly  upon  the  feeding  shelfL    It  is  inune- 
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diately  taken  along  and  worked  into  ita  exact  miles  of  Dieppe,  and  cont^ns  the  site  of  an 
place,  and  a  second  is  started  before  the  first  has  ancient  Franiish  cemetery,  explored  from  1849 
reached  the  centre  under  the  plunger.    While  to  1856,  bj  the  abb6  Jean  Benott  D6nr60ochet. 
this  is  coming  down,  a  pair  of  gummen,  at  an  His  researches  have  proved  very  valuable  to 
obtuse  angle  to  each  other,  having  received  their  arohsdologioal  science.    The  greater  part  of  the 
supplies  of  gum  from  the  receptacle  with  which  graves  had  been  violated  at  some  remote  epoch, 
they  are  connected,  are  brought  over  the  wide  out  a  few  of  them  remain  intact.    One  oSf  the 
back  flap  and  dab  a  little  gum  upon  the  edges  of  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  grave  of  a  young 
this.    The  pluneer  immediately  follows,  and  person,  with  ear  rings  of  bronze,  with  ovid 
carries  the  blank  down  through  the  opening,  pendants  of  gold.    Close  to  the  ear  rings  were 
which  it  exactly  fits,  leaving  the  flaps  standing  25  to  80  threads  of  gold,  which  (the  greater 
up.    The  plunger  rises,  and  the  two  end  flaps  part  still  remaininginterlaoed)  appeared  to  have 
are  pushed  over  in  turn,  and  upon  them  the  back  oelonged  to  a  woven  band,  or  fillet,  which  time 
flap,  fastening  all  three  together.    The  last  shut-  had  entirely  destroyed.    Similar  rdics  were 
ter  closes  over  the  front  flap,  the  bottom  of  the  found  at  Eertch  in  1888,  and  such  interments 
moidd  falls  back  upon  its  hinges,  and  the  enve-  with  ornaments  were  common  among  the  an- 
lope  fiaUs  through  into  a  tin  slide,  down  which  it  dent  Greeks  and  Etruscans.    One  of  £he  graves 
slips  into  an  upright  tin  box  placed  to  receive  in  the  Saxon  cemetery  at  Ohessell,  in  the  isle  of 
theuL    This  box  makes  a  quarter  revolution  on  Wight,  opened  in  1855  by  Mr.  George  Hillier, 
its  axis  with  every  25  envelopes,  and  these  are  contained  similar  filaments  of  gold.  Among  the 
consequently  arranged  in  the  box  in  piles  of  25,  relics  discovered  at  Envermeu  are  swords,  sabres, 
crossing  each  other,  ready  for  counting  and  box-  bronze  buckles,  a  Gaulish  coin  or  rather  ingot 
ing.    The  new  style  of  envelope  lately  intro-  of  gold,  which  presented  on  ilie  reverse  an  in- 
duced by  Mr.  Nesbitt,  having  black  lines  on  the  formed  miniature  horse  (supposed  to  belong  to 
inner  side  of  the  back  fiap,  to  serve  as  a  guide  the  era  of  270  to  100  B.  0.),  bronze  ear  rings, 
in  writing  the  address  before  the  letter  is  put  in,  necklaces  composed  of  glass  beads,  iron  axes 
is  intended  to  be  prepared  in  the  machine  by  the  (/ranciBea\  accompanied  by  iron  lances  {/ra- 
introduction  of  some  additional  parts.    Most  of  mea)^  iron  spurs,  arrow  points,  iron  daggers  or- 
the  commercial  ^Mined  envelopes"  are  prepared  namented  at  the  point  with  a  plate  of  bronze 
by  Mr.  Nesbitt    They  are  mostly  very  large-  and  fianked  by  small  knivesi  elegant   bronze 
sized  envelopes  of  paper  with  a  bluish  tinge,  purse  dasps,  &o.    The  cemetery  seems  to  have 
secured  before  cutting  to  a  backing  of  cotton,  or  been  of  a  circular  form,  and  waa  probably  once 
as  it  is  called,  muslin.   The  whole  is  then  made  covered  by  a  tumulus,  long  sinoe  removed  by 
up,  usually  by  hand.    These  envelopes  are  used  the  operations  of  amcnlture.     The  abbe  Cocbet 
for  protecting  money  and  valuable  papers  trans-  (bom  near  Havre,  March  7,  1812)  is  one  of  the 
mitted  in  commercial  transactions.    Messrs.  Mc-  most  active  French  archflsologists  of  the  present 
Spedon  and  Baker  are  also  large  manufacturers,  day.    Among  his  latest  works  on  his  researches 
producing  probably  25,000,000  envelopes  annu-  in  Normandy  are :  La  Normandie  tauterraiju, 
ally ;  and  J.  Q.  Preble  probably  a  still  larger  eu  noiiea  mr  de$  eimetUrei  Bamaiiu  et  Franlu 
number,    using   machines    of    several   kinds.  esBplorU  en  Normandie  (Rouen,    1854,   with 
Messrs.  Hartshorn  and  Trumbull,  of  Worcester,  plates),  and  SepuUurei  Oauloisea^   Ramaina^ 
Mass.,  employ  about  17  machines,  the  invention  Franque^^  et  Normanda  (Dieppe,  1857). 
of  Dr.  R.  L.  Howes,  of  Worcester,  the  capacity       ENZINA,  or  Enoima,  Juan  dk  x.a,  founder 
of  each  of  which  is  about  10,000  a  day.    They  of  the  secular  theatre  in  Spain,  bom  in  1468  or 
employ  steam  power,  and  produce  about  45,-  1469,  died  in  Salamanca  in  1584.     He  was  edn- 
000,000  envelopes  annually.    In  these  machines  cated  at  the  university  of  Salainanca,  spent 
the  envelopes  placed  in  a  pile  are  brought  up  some  time  in  the  household  of  the  first  duke  of 
from  beneath  tne  table  by  a  counterpoise,  and  Alva,  afterward  went  to  Rome,  where  he  be- 
the  top  one  is  immediately  taken  up  by  the  gum-  came  a  priest,  and,  from  his   skill  in  music, 
mer,  which  comes  down  upon  it,  and  leaves  the  chapel  master  of  Leo  X.    In  1619  he  made  a 
required  quantity  of  gum  in  the  right  place  to  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.     At  least  6  edi- 
secure  the  end  and  back  fiap — the  front  one,  as  tions  of  his  collected  works,  divided  into  4  parU, 
in  all  machines,  being  first  gummed  by  hand  and  were  published  from  1496  to  1516,  containing 
dried.    The  paper  dropped  by  the  gummer  is  lyrical  poetry,  songs,  and  several  descriptive 
then  taken  by  a  carriage  under  a  double  plunger,  poems.    But  his  most  important  works  are  his 
the  outer  portion  of  which  forces  it  down  into  dramatic  compositions,  which  he  called  Bepre^ 
the  moula,  and  an  inner  part  follows,  turning  »entacume».  They  are  in  the  nature  of  eclogues, 
over  the  fiaps  in  succession.    After  the  plunger  interspersed  with  songs,  but  deficient  in  dra- 
rises  the  bottom  of  the  mould  is  pressed  up  by  matio  structure.  They  were  first  repreaented  be- 
a  spring,  and  the  envelope  brought  again  to  the  fore  the  di^e  of  Alva,  and  in  1492  companies 
surface  is  taken  by  the  same  carriage  back,  and  be^n  to  represent  them  pobliol  j. 
delivered  upon  a  slide  which  drops  it  into  a       ENZIO,  a  natural  son  of  Frederic  U.,  eropcn>r 
receiver.  of  Germany,  bom  in  1224  or  1225,  died  in  Wo- 
EN  YERMEIJ,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  logna,  March  14  or  15, 1272.  He  was  handsi^me, 
department   of  Seine-Inf^rieure,    Normandy;  accomplished,  and  cluvalric,  and  took  «dist in- 
pop,  about  1,500.    It  is  situated  within  a  few  gmshed  part  in  the  contests  of  hia  father  >v  iiU 
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the  Gnelpbs.    As  early  as  1287  be  accompanied  isting  species.    The  formation  is  largely  repre- 

Mm  to  tne  batUe  of  Corte  NaoTa.     About  2  sented  in  the  London  and  Paris  basins,  the 

jeara  afterward  he  married  Adelasla,  marohio-  numerous  fossils  of  which  afforded  the  means 

ness  of  Massa,  the  widow  of  Waldo  Visconti,  and  of  establishing  this  classification,  and  of  sabdi- 

the  heiress  of  important  possessions  in  Italy.  Tiding  the  group  into  3  divisions  called  the  up- 

On  this  occasion  he  was  created  king  of  Sar«  per,  middle,  and  lower  eocene.  It  is  recognized 

dinia;  but  it  was  only  a  nominal  dignity.    A  near  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States, 

more  substantial  one  conferred  on  him  by  the  extending  firom  Delaware  south,  the  more  recent 

emperor  was  that  of  governor-general  of  Lom-  members  oi  the  tertiary  formation  commonly 

baray  and  of  commander  of  the  (xerman  troops  intervening  between  it  and  the  coast  line.    The 

against  the  Milanese.    Gregory  IX.  excommu-  locality  be^  known  and  studied  is  at  Claiborne, 

sicated  Prederio.  Nov.   11,  1239;  the  pope's  Ala.,  where  no  lesa  than  400  species  of  marine 

aoger  increased  the  ardor  of  Enzio,  and  he  con-  shellA,  with  many  eohinoderms  and  teeth  of  fish, 

qoered  for  his  father  many  towns  in  Umbria.  are  found  in  one  member  of  the  group.    It  is 

As  commander  of  the  emperor's  naval  force  in  also  met  with  in  Nebraskl^  and  in  other  parts 

1241,  he  defeated,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisan  of  the  vallev  of  the  Mississippi.    The  strata  in* 

fleet,  the  Genoese  in  the  vicinity  of  L^hom,  duded  in  tnis  division  are  sands,  days,  marls, 

near  the  island  of  Meloria  (May  8),  after  a  pro-  gypsum,  sandstones,  limestones,  brown  coal; 

tracted  engagement,    A  great  number  of  prel-  kiaeed,  all  the  varieties  of  sedimentary  rocks, 

ttes  were  on  board  of  the  Genoese  galleys,  about  iso. 

to  attend,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  remon-  £0N  DE  BEAUMONT,  Chablbs  GENEviivz 

Btrance,  a  council  convoked  at  Rome  by  Greg-  Louis  Attoustb  Akdr^  Timoth£b  d',  commonly 

orj.    All  these  prelates,  about  100  archbishops  called  the  chevalier  d'fion,  a  French  diplomatist, 

and  bishops  and  8  legates  of  the  pope,  were  cap-  who  owes  his  notoriety  to  doubts  whicn  long  ex- 

tored;  the  total  number  of  prisoners  was  esti-  isted  as  to  his  sex,  bom  in  Tonnerre,  Burgundy, 

mated  at  4^000.    The  booty  taken  from  the  Gen-  Oct.  5, 1728,  died  in  London,  May  21, 1810.  He 

oese  comprised  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  in  was  of  good  family,  was  well  educated,  became 

token  of  this  success,  the  prelates  were  removed  a  doctor  of  canon  and  civil  law,  and  an  advocate 

to  prison  in  chains  made  of  silver.    After  this  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  at  the  outset 

and  other  victories  over  the  Guelphs,  the  Ghibel-  of  his  career  applied  himself  with  some  success  to 

Mnes  were  defeated.  May  26, 1249,  in  the  bloody  literature.  In  1765  Louis  XY.  employed  him  in 

battle  on  the  Fossalta.    Enzio  being  made  pris-  a  delicate  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia  in  com- 

oner,  the  Bolognese  condemned  him  to  perpetu-  pany  with  the  chevalier  Douglas.    Favored  by 

al  imprisonment,  and  refused  to  release  him,  a  beardless  face,  he  assumed  the  dress  of  a  wo- 

althoQgh  the  emperor  was  ready  to  pay  any  man,  and  blending  a  woman's  tact  with  a  politi- 

amouDt  of  ransom  for  his  son.    He  continued  clan's  cunning,  gained  the  good  graces  of  the 

in  prison  for  24  years,  surviving  all  the  sons  and  empress  Elizabeth,  became  her  reader,  and  hav- 

gruidBons  of  Frederic,  who  all  met  with  a  violent  ing  bent  her  mind  to  the  wishes  of  tne  French 

death.    Stories  were  circulated  about  the  at-  courts  went  back  to  Paris  to  announce  his  suo- 

tempts  of  his  friends  to  effect  his  escape  by  con-  cess.    He   inunediately   revisited   St  Peters- 

oealing  him  in  a  barrel  of  wine  which  was  sup-  burg  in  male  attire,  passed  himself  upon  Eliza- 

C' for  his  table;  it  was  also  said  that  he  had  beth  as  the  brother  of  her  former  favorite, 

imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage,  but  although  was  again  successful  in  his  negotiations,  and  on 

strictly  guarded,  he  seems  to  have  been  treated  his  way  back  to  France  appeared  as  envoy  at 

with  kindness.  Vienna.    Having  previously  held  a  commission 

EOCENE  (Gr.  ra»r,  dawn,  and  jcaiyor,  recent),  in  the  army,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  of 

the  lowest  group  of  the  tertiary  formation,  so  dragoons  in  1768,  served  with  the  forces  on  the 

named  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  making  the  di-  Rhine,  and  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  de 

vifions  of  tills  series,  from  the  fact  that  among  Broglie  during  the  campaign  of  1762.    He  was 

the  fossil  shells  with  which  the  strata  abound,  then  secretary  of  embassy,  and  afterward  min- 

a  few  are  met  wi&  of  species  identioal  with  ister  plenipotentiary,  at  London ;  but  being  su- 

those  now  living;  and  as  all  those  in  Ihe  next  perseded  in  1768  by  the  count  de  Guerchy,  and 

older  formation  (the  secondary)  are  extinct,  the  mortified  moreover  by  being  named  secretary  to 

oldest  tertiary  strata  may  be  regarded  as  indi-  his  successor,  he  revenged  himadf  by  publishing 

eating  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  the  tes-  a  complete  account  of  all  the  negotiations  in 

taceous  fSiuna.    The  division  being  based  on  which  ne  had  been  engaged,  exposed  many  se- 

the  proportion  of  recent  species  of  shells  to  crets  of  the  French  court,  and  reflected  with 

those  which  are  extinct,  which  proportion  in  equal  severity  upon  friends  and  enemies.  Among 

the  original  arrangement  was  determined  from  the  victims  of  his  slander  was  De  Guerchy, 

the  examination  of  1,288  species  to  be  about  8^  who  consequentiy  brought  an  action  in  the  court 

per  cent.,  the  upper  boundary  line  of  the  group  of  king's  bench,  in  which  D'£on  was  con- 

eannot  be  determinately  fixed.    New  sets  of  victed  of  libel  in  July,  1764,  and  was  finally  ont- 

ctrata  are  occasionally  met  with,  whidi  may  be  lawed.   Meanwhile  he  caused  De  Guerchy  to  be 

Inferred  either  to  the  eocene  or  to  the  miocene  arrested  on  a  charge  of  an  attexnpt  to  poison 

which  succeeds  it,  a  group  which  is  character-  him,  but  the  affiiir  ended  in  nothing.    He  oon- 

ized  by  containing  a  much  larger  ntmiber  of  ex-  tinned  to  reside  in  England,  subristing  for  a  time 
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by  borrowing  and  varions  expedients  and  after-  ary  attainments,  bis  rank,  all  combined  to  gtye 
ward  on  a  pension  wbich  Lonis  X v.,  notwitb*  bmi  great  inflaenoe  in  the  senate  and  in  Hun- 
standing  bis  misoondnct,  allowed  bim  for  bis  se-  garian  society.    But  wbatever  may  have  been 
oret  services  both  in  England  and  Russia,  and,  af-  bis  merit  as  an  orator  and  a  politician,  it  vaa 
ter  tbe  return  of  the  connt  de  Gnercby  to  France,  eclipsed  by  bis  &me  as  a  noyeiist.    The  finan- 
acting  as  the  representative  of  tbe  coart  of  Yer*  oial  crisis  of  1641  having  deprived  bb  Damily  of 
sailles,  ^oagb  not  officially  recognized  as  sncb.  tbe  ^ater  part  of  their  fortone,  be  resorted  to 
About  1768  rumors  respecting  bis  sex,  which  writug  as  a  means  of  support,  and  began  to  pub- 
received  color  from  bis  adventure  at  St.  Peters-  lish  a  tale  in  numbers,  under  tbe  title  of  A  Fah 
burg,  his  appearance,  bis  manners,  and  still  more  JeaytH^e  ("  The  Village  Notary*'),  in  wbich  be 
from  the  reports  spread  by  bis  enemy  De  Gner-  boldly  exposed  tbe  abuses  connected  with  the 
cby,  became  conunon  topics  of  conversation  in  rule  of  the  nobles  in  the  counties.    This  novel 
the  British  capital ;  bets  to  a  large  amount  were  bad  a  marvellous  success.    A  second  edition  ap- 
Iiud  that  be  was  a  womap,anda  wager  of  this  pesiisd  at  Pesth  in  1861,  and  a  transbitionwas 
sort  became  matter  for  a  lawsuit  before  Lord  published  in  England  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  F. 
Mansfield,  in  which  the  ^Uuntiff,  having  brought  Fnlszky,  to  whom  the  work  was  ori^nally 
witnesses  to  swear  that  I)'£on  was  a  female,  ob-  dedicated.    In  1847  he  produced  a  new  noTel 
tained  a  verdict  for  £700.    In  1777  be  went  to  on  the  revolt  of  the  peasantry  in  1514^  entitled 
Versailles,  where  Louis  XVI.,  for  reasons  which  Magyarontdg  Ihl^oen  (^*  Hungary  in  \hW), 
have  never  been  made  known,  forced  bim  to  During  this  time  be  also  exerted  an  influence 
exchange  bis  dragoon's  nniform  for  a  woman's  through  the  newspaper  press.     His  articles  in 
dress.    He  returned  to  England  in  this  garb  to  ^<bPe9tiHirlap^  especially  on  centralization,  of 
collect  bis  effects^  and  while  there  was  placed  which  he  became  the  champion,  while  Kossnth 
on  tbe  list  of  hntgret  by  tbe  revolutionary  tri-  defended  the  autonomy  of  the  counties,  were 
bnnal  established  during  his  absence.    He  sup-  collected  in  1846  in  a  volume  at  Leipsic  under 
ported  himself  in  London  by  the  sale  of  his  u-  the  title  of  '^  Reform."    After  the  outbreak  of 
brary,  by  giving  exhibitions  of  bis  skill  in  feno-  1848  Eotvds  was  appointed  minister  of  pnblio 
ing  with  the  famous  Mona.  8t.  George  and  Mr.  instruction  under  the  Battbyany  administration. 
Angelo,  and  by  a  pension  frt)m  George  HI.   He  He  brought  forward  a  comprehenuve  measure 
made  one  more  vbdt  to  his  native  country,  and  for  the  improvement  of  education,  which  was 
under  tbe  name  of  Madame  d*£on  petitioned  strenuously  opposed  upon  sectarian  grounds,  bat 
tbe  national  assembly  for  leave  to  serve  in  the  was  warmly  supported  by  Kossuth  and  adopt- 
army ;  but  obtaininff  nothing  but  applause  by  ed  by  the  diet.    EOtvOs,  however,  withdrew 
bis  request,  be  passed  tbe  rest  of  bis  days  in  pov«  from  tbe  cabinet  on  occaaon  of  tbe  assassins- 
erty  in  England,  retuning  till  bis  death,  either  tion  of  Ck>unt  Lamberg,  and  retired  to  Monich 
through  habit  or  for  convenience,  the  garb  wbich  until  1851,  when  be  returned  to  bis  native  coon- 
bad  been  forced  upHOuhim  88  years  before.    A  try.    His  most  important  aad  recent  work  is  on 
post  mortem  examination  left  no  doubt  of  bis  the  "  Influence  of  the  Leading  Ideas  of  the  19tb 
being  a  man.    He  wrote  a  number  of  historical,  Oentury  on  the  State*'  ^2  voh.,  1851  and  1S54, 
political,  and  other  works,  filling  13  vols.  8vo.  Hungarian  and  German  by  the  antbor),  in  wbich 
EOS.    See  Auboba.  be  expresses  his  confidence  in  tbe  faithfulnosi 
EOTVOS,  JozsBF,  baron,  a  Hungarian  author  of  the  age  to  humanitarian  ideaa^  notwithBtand- 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Buda,  Sept  8, 1818.   His  ing  its  utilitarianism. 

education  was  completed  at  the  university  of  £PAOT  (Gr.  cinuETor,  addedX  a  number  in- 
Pestb,  and  at  the  age  of  17  be  commenced  bis  troduced  into  the  Gregoriaa  calendar,  intend- 
Hterary  career  by  a  translation  of  Goethe's  GdU  ed  to  express  the  moon's  age  (in  days)  on  Jan. 
van  ArUehingen,  This  was  followed  by  two  1,  and  thus  to  determine  its  ago  oa  March  21. 
original  comedies  and  a  tragedy.  In  1886  be  Easter  Sundav  was  appointed  by  tbe  oouncil  of 
travelled  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Nice  to  be  the  first  Sunday  after  tbe  first  full 
and  Great  Britain.  In  1888  be  became  the  moon  following  the  vernal  equinox.  But,  in  tbe 
editor  of  the  Btidapeati  Aniekonyv^  a  work  in  church,  this  Sunday  is  found  by  a  formula  wbicb 
which  the  most  eminent  Hungarian  men  of  is  not  strictly  correct,  so  that  £ai^;er  is  some- 
letters  took  a  part  He  contributed  to  it  a  novel  times  on  a  different  Sunday  from  what  tbe  direc- 
entitled  the  **  OarthusianJ|'  whidi  made  him  at  tion  of  the  oouncil  of  Nice  wonld  lead  to,  if  the 
once  the  favorite  of  the  Hungarian  public    A  equinox  and  fnU  moon  were  soagbt  by  u»tro- 

Samphlet  issued  by  him  onprison  reform  pro-  nomical  tables.    The  epact  iianaSy  gives  On 

ucea  a  deep  impression.    His  eloquent  defence  moon's  age  one  or  two  days  too  great.    To  fluvl 

of  the  "Emancipation  of  tbe  Jews"  was  still  the  epact:   From  11  times  the  golden  number 

more  remarkable.    In  tbe  great  controversy  subtract  10,  and  divide  by  80 ;  tbe  remainder  i» 

about  Kossuth's  Petti  Hirlap^  EotvOs  espoused  tbe  epact  if  the  date  is  in  the  17th  oentury.   For 

his  cause,  and  published  a  pamphlet  in  1841  de*  the  18tb  and  19th  centuries  anbtraot  one  fnun 

fending  nim  agtdnst  the  conservative  leader  this  remainder;  for  the  20th  and  Slst  subtract 

6z6ch6nyi.    As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppo-  2.    Subtract  the  epact  from  24  (or,  if  it  is  a 

sition  in  tbe  upner  bouse  of  the  Hun^^arian  diet,  larger  number  than  24,  from  54X  and  the  re- 

Eotvds  achievea  a  disUnffuished  position.    His  mainder  will  show  the  number  of  days  from  tho 

readiness  in  debate,  bis  fine  presence^  his  liter-  21st  of  Mwob  to  the  next  ecdeaiaatical  (not 
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actuil)  foil  moon;  and  the  following  Sunday  ezclnded  from  the  treaty,  and  war  speedily 

eiooTered  by  the  dominical  letter)  will  be  commenced.    Twenty  days  after  the  debate  at 

ter  8anday.  Bparta  the  contending  armies  met  at  Lenctra. 

LPAMINONDAS.  a   Theban  general  and  Oleombrotns,  the  colleagae  of  Agesilaas,  com- 

statesman,  bom  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  6th  manded  the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  Epaminon- 

cennuy  B.  O.,  died  on  the  battle  field  of  Manti-  daa  was  BcBotaroh,  and  Pelopidas  led  the  sacred 

nea  in  86S.    He  was  the  son  of  Polymnis,  of  a  band,  lately  oiganLeed  and  already  distinguished, 

distiogotshed  though  rather  poor  Theban  family,  Depsjrting  from  the  usual  habit  of  drawing  up 

reckoned  among  those  that  were  believed  to  the  armies  in  line  for  a  general  engagement 

have  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Epaminondas,  whose   numbers  were   inferior 

Gftdmos.    Endowed  with  rare  gpUts  and  per-  to  those  of  his  adversary,  arrayed  hb  best 

fieveranee,  he  acquired  not  only  that  bodily  troops  on  his  left  wing  to  the  depth  of  60  shidds, 

development  and   military  skill  which  were  with  the  sacred  band  in  front,  advanced  en 

regarded  as  essential  in  Theban  education,  but  Sehdan^  keeping  his  right  and  centre  a  little  to 

also  those  accomplishments  which  belonged  to  the  rear,  and  attacked  the  Spartan  right,  where 

the  eoltivated  society  of  Athens,  but  were  litUe  Cleombrotns  and  his  chief  officers  were  stationed, 

cared  for  in  the  home  of  Pindar.    He  schooled  The  shods  was  terrible,  and  after  a  short  strug- 

Lis  higher  faculties  by  diligent  study  and  inters  gle  the  Thebans  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Four 

ooorse  with  philosophers,  one  of  whom,  tiie  hundred  Spartans  with  their  king,  and  1,000 

Pythagorean  Lysis,  a  Tarentine  exile  who  closed  other  Lacedemonians,  were  among  the  deadi 

hisdaysin  Thebes,  he  revered  as  a  father.    But  The  whole  of  Greece,  including  Thebes,  was 

philosophy  with  Epaminondas  was  not  only  a  surprised  by  this  issue,  so  fatal  to  the  might  and 

speoolative  study,  he  modelled  his  life  accord-  glory  of  Sparta,  though  she  still  obeyed  her 

log  to  it    Self-possesBed,  modest,  indifferent  to  hiws,  mourning  not  the  victims  but  the  snrvi- 

displaj,  he  despised  riches,  lived  poor  when  at  vors  of  Lenctra.    Epaminondas   pursued  and 

the  hdght  of  power,  and  was  a  strict  observer  strengthened  his  success  by  promoting  the  union 

of  truth,  though  often  acting  as  a  diplomatist,  of  Arc»diaand  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  as 

With  PelopidiM,  a  man  of  congenial  piatriotism,  its  centre,  against  Sparta,  and  in  869  invaded 

be  was  early  connected  by  the  ties  of  tried  the  Peloponnesus  together  with  some   other 

friendship,  though  the  date  of  the  battle  in  Theban  commanders.    As  their  term  of  service 

vbich  he  saved  tiie  life  of  his  friend  cannot  drewtoadose,  he  and  Pelopidas  persuaded  their 

be  fixed.    When  Pdopidas,  after  the  treacher-  coUeagues  to  continue  the  campaign,  and  to 

003  occupation  of  the  Oadmea,  the  citadel  of  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Laconia.    Thisprov- 

Thehes,  by  the  Spartan  general  Phosbidas,  and  mce  was  now  ravaged ;   Sparta  itself  barely 

the  execution  of  the  leader  of  the  patriotic  escaped  being  taken ;  Messenia,  its  oppressed 

partjT,  lamenias,  conspired  wiUi  a  number  of  dependency,  was  restored  to  liberty,  with  a  new 

fngiUves  against  the   tyranny  of  Leontiades  capital,  Messene,  about  the  site  of  the  ancient 

and  his   colleagues   the  polemarchs,  Epami-  Ithome.    An  army  fh>m  Athens,  which  had 

nondas  tried  to  dissuade  his  friends  from  their  marched  to  assist  Sparta,  failed  to  check  the 

bloody  attempt;  but  when  the  first  deed  of  return  of  the  victorious  Thebans  through  the 

deliversnoe  was  done  (879),  and  the  contest  isthmus.    This  being  achieved,  Epaminondas 

transferred  frt>m  the  houses  of  Archias  and  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  Thebes  to  an- 

Lsontiades  to  the  open  market  place,  he  imme-  swer  for  retaiiung  his  office  beyond  the  legal 

diately  joined  the  exiles  in  arms  and  incited  the  time,  and  was  acquitted  amid  the  acclamations 

citizens  to  storm  the  Oadmea.    But  the  com-  of  ^e  people.    In  the  spring  of  the  following 

inander  of  the  Spartan  garrison  evacuated  the  vear  he  again  penetrated  mto  the  Peloponnesus, 

citadel  on  capitulation.    This  revolution  opened  but  on  his  return  &iled  in  an  attempt  on  Corinth, 

the  political  career  of  Epaminondas;  and  though  being  repulsed  by  the  Athenians.    He  subse- 

he  is  scarcelv  mentioned  in  the  following  period  quently  accompanied  the  army  sent  to  Thessaly 

of  t  yeani,  during  which  the  military  strength  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  who  had  fallen  into  the 

and  political  influence  of  Thebm  were  gradu'  hands  of  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pherss.   This 

sliy  developed,  the  great  trusts  with  which  expedition  failed,  but  Epaminondas  saved  the 

he  was  honored  in  871,  both  as  a  dtploooatist  army,  and  having  been  made  commander  of  a 

and  as  a  general,  prove  that  his  services  to  new  expedition  for  the  same  purpose  (867),  suc- 

his  eountry  were  highly  appreciated.    At  the  ceeded  in  delivering  his  friend  without  striking 

?reat  congress  held  that  vear  in  Sparta,  for  a  blow.    His  influence  at  home,  however,  often 

|he  purpose  of  regulating  the  affiurs  of  Greece,  attacked  by  enemies,  was  not  always  strong 

he  defended  the  rights  of  Thebes  and  its  as-  enough  to  moderate  the  aggressive  spirit  of  his 

pendency  in  Besotia  to  their  utmost  extent,  state,  which  he  had  raisedto  the  leadership  of 

^^tsisting  on  taking  the  oath  of  the  new  treaty  Greece.    Strengthened  by  a  navy  and  an  alii- 

^  for  Thebes  separately,  but  for  that  citv  as  ance  with  Persia,  the  former  the  work  of 

president  of  the  Boeotian  confederation.    When  Epaminondas,  the  latter  of  Pelopidas,  the  The- 

-^^Oaosi  the  energetic  king  of  Sparta,  arose  bans  oppressed  their  neighbors  of  Thessaly, 

'^  defence  of  the  autonomy  of  the  BoBOtian  their  confederates  of  Bceotia,  and  their  allies 

''"Uea,  Epaminondas  claimed  the  same  for  the  of  Arcadia,  and  evinced  not  only  an  overbear- 

townships  of  Laconia.     The   Thebans  were  ing  spirit  at  every  international  complication, 
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bat  also  wanton  cruelty  in  the  destniction  of  road  there  in  many  places  passing  oyer  habiU- 
the  revolted  Orchomenns  in  Arcadia.    The  con*  tiona  the  existence  of  whicn  is  denoted  oolj  by 
aequence  was  a  defection  of  nearly  all  the  Area*  diimneysjatting  np  on  each  ade. 
dians,  and  a  strong  southern  coalition  against  EPAULETTf  (Fr.  Ipaule,  shoulder),  an  or- 
Thebes.    Rapid  and  decisive  action  alone  could  namental  badge,  or  mark  of  distineticm,  worn 
save  the  supremacy  of  that  state,  and  Epami-  on  the  shoulder  by  military  men.    It  originated 
nondas,  therefore^  again  invaded  the  Pelopon-  under  Louis  XIV.,  from  the  ribbon  which  held 
nesus  at  the  head  of  an  imposing  army  of  Boeo-  the  sword  belt  in  nlace  on  the  shoulder.    Epaa- 
tians,  EuboBans,  Thessaliana,  and  Locrians,  which  lettes  are  worn  eitner  on  one  shoulder  or  both, 
was  soon  joined  by  troops  from  Sicyon,  Tegea,  by  both  naval  and  military  officers,  and  are 
Megalopolis,  Messenia,  and  Argos.    The  enemy  varied  to  denote  distinctions  of  rank, 
concentrated  his  force  at  liantinea.    This  waa  £P££,  Charlbs   Miohkl,  abb6  de  V,  an 
composed  mainly  of  Achsdans,  Eleans,  and  Ar-  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  bom  at  Ver- 
cadians,  while  the  old  Agesilaus  was  approach-  aaillea,  France,  Nov.  5, 1712,  died  Dec.  2S,  1789. 
ing  from  Sparta,  and  the  Athenian  contingent  On  arriving  at  manhood  he  commenced  the  stody 
was  expected.    Having  vainly  tried  to  provoke  of  theology,  and  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  doc* 
the  allies  to  action  before  the  arrival  of  the  trines  of  the  Jansenists,  on  which  aooonnt  his 
Spartans  and  Athenians,  Epaminondaa,  aware  biahop  refused  him  ordination,  unless  he  would 
of  the  circuitous  route  of  Agesilaus,  made  a  sign  a  certain  formula  of  doctrine.    This  be 
rapid  night  march  fh>m  Tegea  to  surprise  Sparta,  would  not  consent  to  do,  and  though  snbee- 
which  was  saved,  however,  by  Agesilaus  oeing  quently  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  be  was  told 
in  time  apprised  of  the  danger,  and  by  the  ad-  tnat  he  need  not  aspire  to  any  higher  ordioatioiL 
mirable  bravery  of  his  son  Archidamua  and  Full  of  grief  at  this  decision,  he  became  a  ita* 
some  other  youths.    Epaminondaa  now  turned  dent  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  bot 
to  surprise  Hantinea  while  the  enemy  marched  at  this  juncture,  his  old  friend,  M.  de  Bossnet,  a 
to  the  rescue  of  Sparta,  but  the  arrival  of  the  nephew  of  the  great  pulpit  orator,  having  been 
Athenians  frustrated  this  attempt  also.     He  promoted  to  tiie  see  of  Troyes,  offered  him  i 
finally  determined  on  a  pitched  battle,  which  canonry  in  his  cathedral,  and  admitted  him  to 
was  fought  on  the  plain  between  liantinea  and  priest's  orders.  He  fulfilled  his  new  duties  with 
Tegea  (862).    The  plan  of  the  Theban  general  zeal  and  propriety;  but  hardly  had  he  esUb- 
was  similar  to  that  adopted  at  Leuctra,  and  the  lished  himself  in  what  h»  hoped  was  his  life- 
issue  would  probably  have  been  the  same,  had  work,  before  his  kind  patron  died,  and  his  place 
not  his  advance  been  interrupted  by  a  lavelin  was  filled  by  a  Jesuit  bishop,  through  whose  in- 
wound.    He  fell  with  the  point  of  the  broken  fluence  he  was  deposed  from  the  priesthood, 
spear  sticking  in  his  breast.    He  was  still  alive,  It  was  while  depressed  br  this  sudden  change 
but  the  extraction  of  the  spear  head  woidd  have  in  hia  prospects  that  De  r£p6e's  attention  waa 
terminated  his  pain  with  his  life.    Having  been  first  called  to  the  unfortunate  daas  to  whose 
assured  that  his  shield  was  not  lost  and  that  the  welfare  he  subsequently  devoted  his  Itfe^    Oali- 
Thebans  were  victorious,  he  inquired  for  two  of  ing  one  day  upon  a  neighbor,  he  found  that  she 
his  generals,  but  was  told  that  they  were  dead,  hiultwo  daughters  who  were  deaf  and  dumb,  that 
**Then  let  Thebes  make  peace  with  the  enemy,'*  a  benevolent  priest  had  endeavored  to  oonrej 
said  he,  and  drew  out  the  weapon  with  his  own  some  ideas  to  them  by  pictures,  but  that  he  was 
hand.    In  reply  to  his  friends,  who  regretted  dead,  and  there  was  no  one  who  oould  teach 
that  he  died  childless,  he  said:  ^'I  leave  two  them.  Toudbed  by  their  misfortune,  he  resolved 
flur  daughters,  Leuctra  and  Kantinea."    Epami-  to  undertake  their  instmction.    Up  to  this  time 
nondas  ranks  among  the  greatest  men  of  Gb«eoe,  the  ody  sucoessfhl  attempts  at  instructing  the 
and  is  described  by  Nepos,  in  accordance  with  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  by  the  process  of 
the  concurring  testimonies  of  the  Greek  histo-  articulation.    A  few  persons,  less  tnan  60  in 
rians,  as  a  man  adorned  with  every  virtue  and  all,  in  a  period  of  270  years,  had  been  with 
atained  by  no  vice.  infinite  pams  taught  to  pronounoe  words  indif-' 
EPANOMERIA,  a  remarkable  town  in  the  ferently  well ;  in  most  cases  their  underataodin£ 
island  of  Santorin,  the  ancient  Thera,  in  the  Gro-  of  the  meaning  of  words  thus  oommnnicated 
oian  arclupebgo.    It  is  situated  on  the  face  and  was  imperfect;  but  it  was  reserved  for  p« 
edges  of  a  tall  cliff  at  the  extremity  of  a  pro-  r£p6e  to  inaugurate  the  system  of  instrootion 
montory  on  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  ishmd.    The  by  natural  signs.    Pereira,   Wallis,  Dalganu^ 
houses,  many  of  which  are  excavated  from  the  Bonet,  and  Ponce  had  instmcted  a  few  ^o^^ 
rock,  are  placed  one  above  another,  15  or  20  rich  men,  and  men  of  high  rank,  bot  he  soogbt 
deep,  the  lowest  being  400  feet  above  the  water,  only  the  improvement  of  those  who  oould  not 
They  are  approached  by  means  of  a  winding  pay  for  instruction.    When  he  commenced  his 
road  and  staircases  cut  in  the  olifi^  and  reaching  labors  as  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  De  Vfy^^^ 
from  the  base  to  the  summit    Viewed  from  not  aware  that  any  works  had  been  writUn 
the  sea,  nothins  can  be  more  striking  than  the  upon  the  subject.    Some  time  after  he  aoeiden- 
wpearance  of  this  town,  with  its  dwellings  high  tally  obtained  a  copy  of  Bonet*s  Bedueoionds  If 
above  the  masts  of  the  largest  ships,  or  perohed  Utra$  in  Spanish,  and  learned  that  language  >a 
on  the  edges  of  frightful  precipices.    On  the  order  to  read  it.    But  the  idea  of  nsbig  the 
summit  the  scene  is  scarcely  leas  singular,  the  natural  signs  and  gestures  to  oommunicate  m- 
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fermation  to  tbe  deaf  xnnte  was  nnqaeetiona-  Fpper  Hangary.    In  1687  the  imperial  general 
Uj  original  with  him.    It  was  the  application  Oaraflh  estM>li8hed  here  tiie  famous  hloody  tii- 
of  a  principle  which,  in  general  terms,  he  had  bonal  which  caused  the  tortnriug  and  execution 
loonired  in  youth,  that  ideas  were  substantive,  ofa  very  large  number  of  patriots,  especially  Prot- 
sna  had  no  Deoessary  connection  with  words  estants.   The  executions  took  place  on  the  nublic 
written  or  spoken;  to  find  the  means  of  pre-  square  before  the  windows  of  the  general,  and 
santing  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  deaf  mute,  death  on  the  gallows  was  regarded  as  compara- 
withoat  the  intervention  of  words,  was  the  •  tively  mild  ana  mercifhl.    In  1848  and  1849  £pe- 
proUem  which  De  r£p4e  set  himself  to  solve,  ries  was  successively  in  <he  possession  of  the  revo- 
and  in  the  gestures  and  signs  by  which  mutes  lutionists,  of  the  Austriansland  of  the  Russians, 
▼ere  accustomed  to  convev  their  thoughts  and  £P£RNAT,  an  ancient  French  town,  capital 
wishes  to  others,  he  foundi  the  key  to  its  solu-  of  the  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in  tiie 
tion.    To  extend,  amplify,  and  systematize  this  department  of  Mame,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
ItDgnage  of  signs,  was  thenceforth  his  work,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Mame,  20  m.  from 
sod  it  was  well  done.    Others  have  since  intro-  ChlQons,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Stras- 
dooed  many  and  important  improvements,  but  bourg;  pop.  in  1856,  9,183.    It  presents  a  live- 
the  foundation  was  laid  and  the  walls  of  the  ly,  bustlmg  appearance,  and  has  a  number  of 
laperstractnre  reared  by  him.    From  1765,  the  manufactories,  a  theatre,  a  public  library  of 
date  of  his  first  establishment  of  a  school  for  10,000  volumes,  and  a  fine  city  hall.    It  is  the 
detf  mutes,  till  his  death  in  1789,  a  period  of  great  entrepot  of  the  trade  in  Champagne  wine. 
84  years,  he  supported  the  school  entirely  at  his  EPHAH,  one  of  the  measures  in  use  among 
own  expense,  receiving  no  remuneration  from  the  Hebrews,  both  for  things  dry  and  liouid. 
either  public  or  private  sources.    As  his  school  As  a  liquid  measure,  it  was  the  same  as  the  oath 
sooQ  became  large,  and  his  patrimony  was  but  or  firkin,  and  contained  about  7^  gdlons.    As  a 
imall,  he  was  eompelled  to  exercise  the  most  dry  or  hollow  measure,  it  was  one-tenth  of  the 
rigid  economy.  Even  in  his  76th  year  he  insisted  homer,  and  was  equal  to  10  omers  or  gomers. 
on  depriving  himself  of  fire  in  his  own  room  in  It  held  a  little  more  than  1^  bushels  of  our 
eider  to  sustain  his  school.    But  though  thus  measure.    There  was,  however,  a  difference  be- 
pmdent  and  economical  in  his  own  expenditure,  tween  tiie  measures,  weights,  &c.,  of  the  He- 
he  would  not  receive  the  children  of  those  who  brews  before  and  after  the  captivity, 
were  able  to  remunerate  him,  nor  woidd  he  EPfflSMERA  (6r.  r^firpoff,  that  which  lasts 
accept  even  from  crowned  heads  any  pension,  a  day),  the  name  given  by  Linn  sens  to  a  genus 
presen^  or  gratuity.    When  the  ambassador  of  of  insects  of  the  order  neuropUrck,  so  named 
Catharine  IL  intimated  to  him  that  his  roval  from  their  appearing  in  the  winged  state  only 
mistress  desired  to  make  him  some  valuable  for  the  short  period  of  a  day,  though  in  the 
gifts  for  disservice  to  the  unfortunate,  he  asked,  larva  and  nymph  states  they  are  said  to  live 
ssaspedalfavor,  that  she  would  send  him  some  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  for  2  or  8 
ignorant  deaf  and  dumb  child  from  her  domin*  years.    Appearing  above  this,  in  the  air,  gener- 
ioDs  whom  be  might  educate.  To  Joseph  II.  of  ally  toward  the  evening  in  fine  summer  wea- 
Aostria,  who  pressed  him  to  receive  the  annual  tiber,  they  provide  for  the  continuation  of  their 
levenues  of  one  of  his  estates,  he  replied  by  race  and  die.    Though  but  frail  and  delicate  in^ 
the  request  that  he  would  send  him  some  per*  sects,  they  have  been  found,  in  certain  districts 
son  whom  he  misht  instruct  in  the  art  of  teach-  in  iVanoe,  covering  the  ground  in  such  enor- 
iog  the  deaf  and  dumb^  and  who  might  then  mons  numbers  that  they  have  been  poUected  by 
estabhsh  an  institution  for  them  in  Austria,  cart  loads  for  manure.    One  species,  the  i^Ad- 
From  the  first  his  methods  of  instruction  were  mera  albipennUy  or  white- winged,  is  sometimes 
public;  in  this  he  was  imitated  only  by  Heinicke,  seen  in  such  quantities  by  the  banks  of  rivers, 
a  man  of  like  spirit  Wallis,  Pereira,  and  Braid-  that  they  whiten  the  air  and  the  ground  like 
wood  aO  kept  their  processes  secret,  designing  drifting  snow. 

to  leave  them  as  heirlooms  to  their  fiimilies.  EPHE8IAKS,  Epistlb  to  trs,  one  of  the 

A  broose  statue  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  writte  n 

of  De  rfiote  at  Versailles,  and  a  bass-relief  by  St  Paul  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  im- 

plaoed  in  tne  church  of  St.  Sulpicc^  by  citizens  prisonment  in  Rome  (about  A.  D.  62),  and  oom- 

of  Sweden.    In  the  imperial  institute  of  the  monly  believed  to  hav^  been  addressed  to  the 

deaf  and  dumb  at  Paris,  a  tablet  commemorates  church  at  Ephesus,  though  Marcion,  Grotius, 

his  worth  and  his  noble  deeds.    In  1855  the  and  others  have  maintained  that  it  is  the  epistle 

eentennial  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  to  the  church  in  Laodicea  which  is  usually  sup- 

his  school  for  deaf  mutes  was  celebrated  at  posed  to  have  been  lost,  and  Archbishop  Usher 

Paris,  and  was  largely  attended  by  delegations  that  it  was  a  circular  letter  intended  for  no 

from  inatitntions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  other  churdi  in  particular.    This  epistle  is  written, 

OQuntriea  of  Europe.  says  Macknight,  as  it  were  in  a  rapture,  and  ex- 

EPERIES,  a  town  ofnorthem  Hungary,  on  the  presses  in  an  elevated  style  the  fulness  of  the 

Tarcxa,  capital  of  the  county  of  Sdros,  in  the  dis-  apostle's  ioy  on  learning  the  steadfast  fnith  of 

trict  of  Easchan;  pop.  about  9,000.    It  is  one  the  church  which  he  had  founded.    Without 

of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting,  and,  after  presenting  any  strictly  marked   divisions,  it 

EascbM,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  towns  oi  treats  eqiedally  of  the  mystery  and  blessedness 
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of  the  scheme  of  redemption^  and  doses  with  be  allowed  to  insoribe  his  own  name  xipofn  ths 
exhortations   to  varions   duties,  to  fortitude,  frontispiece.    The  pride  of  the  Ephesiansn^eot- 
watchfidness,  and  prayer.  ed  the  offer,  and  it  was  restored  hy  the  eombiaed 
EPHESUS,  one  of  the  12  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  and  enthusiastic  efforts  of  all  the  lonrn  cltiei, 
Minor,  situated  on  the  western  coast,  near  the  under  the  direction  of  the  architect  DinocntML 
mouth  of  the  Oaystms.    According  to  the  le-  The  right  of  asylum  extended  for  a  sta^ma 
gends  it  was  founded  by  the  Amazons,  when  around  it;  but  this  privilege^  which  oaofled  the 
they  descended  from  the  banks  of  the  Thermo-  town  to  be  overrun  with  criminals,  was  abolished 
don  to  combat  Theseus.    It  was  inhabited  by  by  Augustus.    Under  the  emperors  the  madili 
the  Oarians  and  Leiegea,  who  were  expelled  and  of  Ephesus  bore  a  representation  of  the  temple, 
succeeded  by  Ionian  colonies  under  Androclus,  Ephesus  was  visited  A.  D.  64  by  St  Pan], 
son  of  Oodrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens.    The  whose  preaching  occasioned  a  famous  tomult, 
Greek  genius  of  the  new  inhabitants,  the  mild-  and  to  the  Ohrutians  there  he  directed  oDe  of 
ness  of  the  climate,  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  his  epistles.    It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  "the 
favorable  location  for  commerce,  and  above  all  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia,*^  and  the  8d 
tiie  worship  of  Diana,  which  was  said  to  have  oecumenical  council  was  held  there  in  431,  in 
been  instituted  there  by  the  Amazons,  made  this  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.    Upon  a  part  of  the        1 
city  the  most  important  metropolis  of  western  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  is  the  Turkish  villagQ        \ 
Asia.    It  was  governed  by  a  senate  and  b^  dep-  of  Aya  Soolook,  and  the  entire  disappearance  of 
uties,  and  maintained  its  independence  till  the  so  huge  a  mass  as  the  temple  of  Diana  can  only 
reign  of  Orossus  of  Lydia.  who  attached  it  to  his  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  mate- 
kii^om.    It  then  passed  successively  under  the  rials  were  carried  away  and  incorporated  into 
po  wer  of  Persia,  Macedon,  and  Rome.    The  Bo-  other  buildings.  (See  '*  Ephesus  ana  the  Temple 
mans  governed  it  as  the  capital  of  western  Asia,  of  Diana,"  by  Edward  Falkener,  London,  1657.) 
by  their  proconsuls,-  and  made  it  the  oentre       EPHOD,  one  of  the  articles  of  the  official 
of  a  great  commeree.    It  was  oaUed  by  Pliny  dress  worn  by  the  Hebrew  priesta,  consisting  of 
*^the  light  of  Asia."    It  declined  early  in  the  two  parts,  one  covering  the  breast  and  the  other 
middle  ages,  and  at  present  its  site  is  covered  the  back,  and  both  united  upon  the  ahoulden, 
with  rubbish  and  vegetation,  and  there  remains  and  sometimes  described  as  thrown  over  the 
only  the  remembrance  of  its  past  history  and  of  Moulders,  hanging  down  before,  crossed  upon 
its  magnificent  temple  of  Diana.    Ephesus  was  the  breast,  and  then  carried  round  the  waiat  to       . 
one  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  honor  of  hav-  serve  as  a  girdle  for  the  robe.    It  was  of  two 
ing  given  birth  to  Homer.  It  was  the  birthplace  kinds :  one  of  plain  linen,  for  the  priesta ;  and  the 
of  the  famous  painter  Parrhasius,  and  perhaps  other,  for  the  hi^  priest,  "  of  gold,  and  blue, 
of  Apelles,  of  the  philosophers  Heraclitus  and  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  Hnen/' 
Hermodorus,  and  of  the  poet  Hipponaz,  the  in-  richly  embroidered.    On  the  ahonldeors  of  the 
ventor  of  the  parody.    But  its  chief  glory  and  high  priest's  ephod  were  two  onyx  atones,  tot 
ornament  was  its  magnificent  temple,  soon  after  in  gold,  having  engraved  on  them  the  names  of 
the  destruction  of  which  bv  the  Gfoths,  the  city  the  12  tribes,  6  on  eadi  stone ;  and  where  it 
itself  went  to  decay.  The  first  foundation  of  the  crossed  the  breast  was  a  square  ornament,  called 
temple  was  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Ionian  the  pectoral  or  breastplate,  in  which  were  set 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  who  found  the  worship  12  precious  stones,  each  bearing  the  name  of 
of  Artemis  or  Diana  adready  established  there,  one  of  the  12  tribes  engraved  on  it,  The  girdle 
It  was  enlarged  and  7  times  restored  at  the  ex-  was  probably  woven  with  the  ephod,  or  upon  it, 
pense  of  all  Asia,  and  became  one  of  the  7  won-  so  that  coming  out  from  it,  on  each  aide,  it  waA 
ders  of  the  world.    Its  length  was  425  feet,  and  brought  rouna  under  the  arma  like  a  sash,  and 
its  width  220  feet    Its  roof  of  cedar,  resting  on  tied  on  the  breast,  thus  seonring  both  the  ephod 
a  marble  entablature,  was  supported  by  127  or  and  the  robe.    The  ephod,  or  something  lil^e 
128  colunms,  60  feet  nigh,  each  of  them,  accord-  it,  and  called  by  the  same  name,  was  worn  by 
ing  to  Pliny,  the  gift  of  a  king.    The  statue  of  others  beside  the  priests, 
the  goddess  Diana  was  of  ivory,  and  furnished       EPHOBI  (6r.  c^opaw,  to  oTersee),  popular 
with  exquisitely  wrought   golden  ornaments,  magistrates  at  Sparta  froia  the  earliest  times. 
This  was  the  largest  of  the  Greek  temples,  occu-  The  origin  of  the  office  was  Tarionsily  ascribed  to 
pying  more  than  4  times  the  area  of  the  Parthe-  Lycurgus,  to  Theopompns,  and  to  the  era  of  the 
non  at  Athens.    The  architectural  beauty  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
interior  was  heightened  by  the  presence  of  the  too  ancient  for  its  institution  to  be  historically 
masterpieces  of  the  most  eminent  artists,  and  the  traced.    The  authority  of  the  ephori  was  de- 
wealth  which  it  contained  was  equalled  only  bv  signed  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  kkigs  and 
that  at  DelphL    During  the  night  on  which  Al-  council,  and  hence  Oicero  has  insUtated  a  com- 
exander  was  bom,  in  856,  this  magnificent  struc-  parison  between  the  Spartan  ephoral^  and  the 
tore  was  burned  to  the  ground,  by  the  caprice  of  Koman  tribunate.    They  were  6  in  number,  and 
a  certain  Erostratus,  who  avowed  that  he  had  chosen  from  and  by  the  people  without  any 
no  other  object  than  to  inunortalize  his  name,  qualification  of  age  or  property.     The  mode  of 
A  little  later,  when  the  Macedonian  king  had  their  election  is  not  now  known.   Aristotlo  caIU 
passed  the  Granicas,  he  offered  to  rebuild  the  it  puerile,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  by 
temple  with  its  former  magnificence,  if  he  might  some  species  of  lot    They  held  th^  ot!&c« 
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for  one  year,  entering  npon  it  at  the  antum-  pablished  by  Pins  Zingerle,  at  Innspmok,  from 

nalsoistice^theb^iimingoftheLaoediBmonian  1880  to  1888.    A  tasteful  EDglish  translation 

jesr.   They  met  daily  and  took  their  meals  to-  of  several  choice  hymns,  songs,  and  homilies 

gether,  in  the  bnilding  in  which  foreigners  and  was  made  by  Henry  Bnrgess  (^^  Select  Metrical 

Bmtttssadors  were  entertained.    They  had  jadi-  Hymns  and  Homilies  of  Ephraem  Syms,"  2  vols, 

dal  authority  in  civil  cases^  and  the  power  to  London,  1858).    A  new  complete  edidon  is  ex* 

make  Borotinies  into  the  conduct  of  all  mams*  pected  to  be  published  soon  in  Germany  by  Als- 

trates.  In  early  times  the  privileges  of  the  office  leben,  who  in  1858  wrote  a  life  of  Ephraem. 

were  such  that  in  the  hands  of  able  men  it  might  EPHBAIM,  a  city  mentioned  by  St.  John 

bemadeaniostramentof  unlimited  power,  and  as  '\near  to  the  wilderness,"  with  no  farther 

in  later  times  even  the  kings  were  called  before  clue  to  its  position.    The  wilderness  referred  to 

Its  tribunal,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people  is  doubtless  the  wild  and  roo^  desert  of  Judsa, 

were  convened  only  by  its  authority.    Dunng  and  the  town  is  located  byEusebius  8  m.  and 

the  Peloponnesian  war  the  kings  became  com-  by  St.  Jerome  20  m.  K.  of  Jerusalem.    Dr. 

pleCehf  under  the  control  of  the  ephori,  so  that  Bobinson  identifies  it  with  the  modem  Taiyibeh, 

the  latter  received  foreign  ambassadors,  sub-  5  m.  N.  E.  firom  Bethel,  and  overlooking  the 

floibed  treaties  of  peace,  and  sent  out  armies ;  desert  country  which  lies  between  it  and  the 

and  even  on  the  battle  field  the  king  was  at-  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

tended  by  2  ephori  as  councillors  of  war.    The  EPECRAIM,  2d  son  of  Joseph,  the  founder  of 

efbonltj  is  thought  by  Mtdler  to  have  been  the  the  tribe  of  Ephraira.    This  tribe  occupied  one 

eaose  of  the  instability  and  final  dissolution  of  of  the  finest  and  most  fruitfhl  territories  of 

the  Spartan  state.    The  kings  were  obliged  to  Palestine,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  land.    It  in- 

coort  popular  favor  in  order  to  uphold  their  eluded  most  of  the  province  afterward  called 

pover,  and  thus,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Samaria,  and  contained  many  of  the  historically 

Spartan  oonstitotion.  the  government  became  a  most  distinguished  places  of  Palestine  between 

democracy  instead  of  an  aristocracy.  The  ephori  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean,  having  the 

became  at  length  associated  with  all  opposition  tribes  of  Dan  and  Benjamin  on  the  S.  and  of 

to  the  extension  of  popular  privileges,  and  the  Manasseh  on  the  N.    It  was  crossed  by  the 

office  was  abolished  for  a  time  by  Agis  and  mountain  range  bearing  its  name.    The  tribe 

Okomenes.    It  was,  however,  restored  by  the  of  Ephraim,  numerous  and  influential,  often  ap- 

Bomans.  pears  as  the  representative  of  the  10  tribes,  or 

EPHRAEM  STBTTS  (the  Syrian  saint),  the  the  northern  Hebrew  state,  both  in  historical 

most  prominent  instructor  of  the  old  Syrian  and  prophetical  passages  of  the  Scriptures.    It 

church,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  theological  held  for  a  long  tmie  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle 

writers  of  the  early  Christian  church  in  general,  at  Shiloh. 

died  probably  in  878.  He  was  first  teacher  at  a  EPIO  (6r.  ciriicoff,  from  nror,  speech),  one  of 
school  in  Nisibis,  and  afterward  took  up  his  the  8  styles  of  poetical  composition,  distinguish- 
abode  at  Edeasa,  which  was  already  becoming  ed  from  the  lyric  by  representing  action  rather; 
the  ooitre  of  Syrian  scholarship.  He  subse-  than  emotion,  and  from  the  dramatic  by  repre- 
quently  lived  near  Edessa  as  a  hermit,  devoting  senting  events  through  narration  instead  of 
in  his  time  to  prayer,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  through  imitative  action.  In  a  general  sense,  it 
and  the  writing  of  theological  works  against  the  may  embrace  all  poetry  and  fiction  that  are 
remains  of  paganism  in  his  country,  and  the  chiefly  of  a  narrative  character,  as  the  mediaeval 
hereses  of  his  times.  It  is  believed  that  he  metrical  romances  and  the  modem  novels ;  * 
founded  at  Edessa  a  theological  school,  and  spent  but  it  is  more  properlv  applied  to  poems  which 
8  years  in  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  be-  follow  the  history  of  national  or  mythological 
eome  acquainted  with  Basil  the  Great,  to  have  events  of  momentous  interest.  The  epic  gives 
been  crdained  by  him  a  deacon,  and  to  have  external  and  plastic  views  of  life,  deals  with 
writt^i  works  in  the  Ckyptio  language.  He  was  masses  of  men  animated  by  the  same  political 
caOed  by  his  countrymen  the  cithara  of  the  Holy  or  religious  idea,  and  illustrates  the  character 
^osi,  and,  because  he  transplanted  Greek  learn-  and  problem  of  a  nation,  or  civilization,  unlike 
bg  into  the  Syrian  church,  the  prophet  of  the  the  arama,  which  treats  of  individual  character 
Syrians.  Hia  ascetic  and  exegetic  works  were  and  fortunes.  Thus  the  conquest  of  Troy,  the 
Taloed  in  tiie  eaxiy  church  so  highly,  that  pas-  theme  of  Homer's  *'Iliad,"  was  an  object  of 
sages  were  frequenUy  read  from  them  at  the  national  and  reli^ous  enthusiasm  to  all  the 
rdjgious  meetings.  Hynms  and  prayers  which  Greeks;  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  sub- 
tle ascribed  to  him  are  still  in  use  in  the  Ohal-  ject  of  Tasso's  €f&ruialemme  Liberata,  was  a 
^lean,  Syrian,  and  Maronite  churches.  Some  of  matter  of  highest  interest  to  all  Christendom ; 
kis  Buznerons  works  are  extant  in  the  original  and  the  sacred  subjects  in  Dante's  Ditina  Coth- 
^jnacy  many  others  exist  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  media  and  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost"  may  be 
Anneiiifla  transUtions,  and  many  are  lost.  The  regarded  as  iTPical  of  Christian  thought  and 
most  complete  edition  was  publii^ed  at  Bome  oi^ization.  Xne  Eamayana  and  the  JTaAo- 
from  1732  to  1746,  in  6  volumes,  8  of  which  lAarata  are  celebrated  ancient  Indian  epics,  and 
taattan  the  works  in  Syriao  with  a  Latin  trans-  the  French  romances  of  the  trauvires  and  the 
^i^tt,  8  tiie  Greek  texts.  A  good  German  German  Ntbelwngenlied  are  of  an  epical  char- 
^nodatlon  of  a  la^  portion  of  his  works  was  acter.   Other  epic  poems  are  the  Persian  Shah- 
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Fameh  of  Firdnsi,  the  **  Odyssey"  of  Homer,  est,  and  with  great  faith  in  Roman  tnannerB  and 

and  the  Argonautiea  of  Apollonias  in  Greek ;  aocietj  they  cared  Uttle  for  the  solution  of 

the  "  iEneid  "  of  Y irgil,  the  ^*  Pharsalia ^  of  Ln-  metaphysical  problems.   Seneca,  Epictetoa,  and 

can,  and  the  Puniea  of  Silins  Italions,  in  Latin;  Marcns  Anreuns  were  only  mondista,  and  their 

the  "  Lusiad^'  of  Oamo^ns  in  Portngnese:  the  stoicism  was  only  Roman  heroism  redaoed  to  a 

Araucana  of  Ercilla  in  Spanish;  the  Orlando  system.     Their  philosophy  was  a  scheme  of 

Fariaao  of  Ariosto  in  Italian;  the  Renriade  of  practical  dnUes,  and,  regarded  abstractly,  was 

Voltaire  in  French ;  and  the  *' Messias**  of  Elop*  neither  thorough  nor  consistent.     Thus  they 

stock  in  German.     Goethe's   ffermann  und  proclaimed  the  reason,  bnt  reason  with  them 

Dorothea  also  may  be  called  a  domestic  epic.  oecame  merged  in  calm  and  imswenring  pnr- 

EFIGHARMUS,  a  Greek  dramatic  poet,  the  pose.  They  demonstrated  a  providence,  but 
founder  of  the  old  Doric  comedy,  bom  on  the  their  proTidence  was  destiny.  The  teadiings 
island  of  Oos  about  540,  died  in  460,  or,  accord-  of  Epictetus  are  summed  np  in  the  formula : 
ing  to  Lucian,  448  B.  0.  He  repaired  to  Syra-  "  Bear  and  forbear.^'  Beoognizing  only  will 
cuse  in  484  or  488  B.  0.,  where  he  passed  and  reason,  his  highest  oonoepUon  of  life  was 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  at  the  court  to  be  passionless  in  whatever  circumstances. 
of  Hiero  he  made  acqumntance  with  several  ^* Man,'' he  said,  ''is  bnt  a  pilot;  observe  the 
poets,  among  whom  was  .^schylus,  the  father  star,  hold  the  rudder,  and  be  not  distracted  on 
of  Greek  tragedy.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  thy  way."  Epictetus  himself  is  supposed  to 
transformioff  the  loosely  constructed  farces  have  committed  nothing  to  writing.  The  best 
of  which  the  Sicilian  comedy  consisted  into  edition  of  all  the  remaining  works  of  Arrian 
pieces  as  regular  and  correct  as  the  Athenian  is  that  of  Schweigh&user,  in  the  collection  en- 
tragedies.  He  effected  as  great  a  reform  in  titled  Epictetem  Philotopliia  MonumenUi^  (5 
comedy  as  iEschylus  in  tragedy,  diminishing  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1800).  They  were  well 
the  number  of  the  actors,  introducing  a  more  translated  into  Eng^sh  by  Elizabeth  Carter 
elegant  and  poetic  language  and  a  more  elabor-  (London,  1758). 

ate  plot.    He  was  the  author  of  52,  or,  accord-       EPICURUS,  a  Grecian  philosopner,  bom  in 

ing  to  others,  of  85  comedies,  of  which  only  the  the  islimd  of  Samoa  in  842,  died  in  270  B.  0. 

titles  remain.    His  works  were  especially  es-  The  son  of  a  colonist  from  Gurgettus,  a  demos 

teemed  by  Plato,  who  has  made  many  quota-  of  Attica,  he  received  his  early  education  on 

tions  from  them.  his  native  island.    When  18  years  of  age  he 

EPICTETUS,  a  Roman  stoic  philosopher,  went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
bom  in  Hierapoli^  in  Phryna,  in  the  first  cen-  Pamphilius,  and  an  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of 
tury  of  our  era,  died  near  the  middle  of  the  2d  Democritus.  In  his  28d  year  he  returned  to 
century.  He  was  in  his  youth  a  slave  of  Epa-  his  family,  then  living  at  Colophon,  travelled 
phroditus,  who  was  one  of  the  guards  of  Nero,  for  several  years,  and  finally  in  his  80th  ye^r 
It  was  nnder  the  training  of  this  cruel  mas-  settled  at  Athens.  There  he  established  a  school 
ter  that  he  developed  the  admirable  patience  of  philosophy,  and  his  fame  soon  attracted  a 
lor  which  he  was  distingubhed.  Epaphroditus  great  number  of  scholars.  With  them  he  con- 
having  once  struck  him  heavily  npon  the  leg,  stituted  a  community  which  has  always  been 
he  said  to  his  master :  ''  Ton  will  break  my  considered  as  a  model  of  its  kind.  He  enjoyed 
leg.^'  The  prediction  was  speedily  fulfilled,  the  respect  and  love  of  his  followers  to  such  a 
when  the  philosophic  slave  said  again  calmly :  degree  that  his  sayings  had  almost  the  value  of 
'  *^  Did  not  I  tell  you  you  would  break  it  ?''  This  oracles.  No  other  ancient  school  of  philosophy 
extreme  insensibility  to  pain  was  a  fundamental  has  evinced  a  cohesive  power  eqnal  to  that  of 
principle  in  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus.  He  Epicurus.  Epicureanism  has,  in  the  course  of 
became  a  freed  man,  though  neither  the  cause  time,  become  idmost  a  synonyme  of  sensualism, 
nor  the  time  of  this  change  in  his  condition  is  or  at  least  a  refined  voluptuonsness,  while  notli- 
known.  He  was  involved  in  the  proscription  ing  was  further  from  the  meaning  of  his  doc- 
by  which  Domitian  banished  all  philosophers  trines.  It  is  true  that  he  taught  cvda^iovt ca  to  be 
from  Rome,  and  retired  to  Nicoix>lis  in  Epims.  the  highest  end  and  purpose  of  human  life,  but 
where  he  opened  a  school  of  stoicism,  and  held  this  word  was  intenaed  to  designate  a  state  of 
those  oonversations  which  have  been  preserved  supreme  mental  bliss,  to  be  attained  only  by 
to  ns  in  the  "  Hannal  ^'  and  ^'  Philosopnical  Lee-  temperance,  chastity,  and  a  healthy  inteUectual 
tnree*'  which  were  coxnpiled  from  his  discourses  development.  That  bliss,  consisting  m  a  per- 
by  his  pupil  Arrian.  He  probably  returned  to  feet  repose  of  mind,  in  an  equilibrium  of  all 
Rome  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  but  no  other  mental  faculties  and  passiona,  ia  perhap  not 
details  of  his  life  have  been  preserved.  Like  very  different  from  the  state  of  mind  which  the 
the  other  stoic  philosophers,  he  taught  by  his  stoics  considered  as  the  acme  of  human  perfec- 
example.  He  esteemed  philosophy  to  be  neither  tion,  although  thev  were  the  most  unrelentir^ 
profound  speculation  nor  eloquent  discourse,  but  adversaries  of  Epicureanism.  Personidly  £i*i* 
the  love  and  practice  of  virtue.  The  few  Ro-  curus  was  a  man  of  unsullied  morality.  He  was 
mans  who  cultivated  philosophy  were  all  eclec*  a  most  voluminous  writer  (yroKvypeup^raroi  i, 
tics  and  Platonists  in  metaphysics  and  stoics  in  says  Diogenes  LaSrtius,  who  eatinoAtesthenum- 
moral  philosophy.  Ethics  was  the  only  part  of  her  of  his  works  at  800  or  more.  He  boosted 
philosophy  in  wnidh  they  took  a  serious  inter-  of  having  never  used  any  quotationa  In  order  to 
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Bwellufl  Tolnmes.    Few  of  his  writings  have  rns  flows  directly  from  his  natnrai  philosophy. 
been  preserved,  but  a  fiill  analysis  of  his  doc-  The  human  sonl,  according  to  him,  is  a  deli- 
trines  is  to  be  foond  in  Diogenes  La^rtins,  and  oate  and  extremely  mobue   substance,  con- 
tlui,taken  in  connection  with  nomerons  passages  sisting  of  the  minutest  round  atoms.    Itsele- 
mthewritingsof  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Plmy,  and  ments  are  warmth,  air,  breath,  and  another 
others,  gives  us  a  full  insight  into  his  philosophi-  nameless  substance  on  which  sensibility  de- 
cal  lystem.    Within  the  present  century  a  frag-  pends.  While  the  8  first  named  are  distributed 
ment  of  his  book  on  nature  has  been  recovered  through  the  whole  body,  the  4th  has  its  seat 
from  the  ruins  ofHerculaneum,  and  published  by  principally  in  the  pectoral  cavity,  and  is,  as  it 
Orelli  (Leipeic,  1818).  Philosophy,  according  to  were,  the  soul  of  the  soul.    The  soul  is  not  im- 
EpicaroBjis  the  exertion  to  obtain  happiness  by  mortal ;  nevertheless  death  is  by  no  means  to 
reasoning.  The  supreme  bliss  (cudoi/iorria)  is  en-  be  considered  as  an  evil,  since  there  remains  no 
joyment  and  perfect  freedom  from  pain.  Enjoy-  consciousness  of  annihilation  after  death.    Of 
ment  is  either  passive,  when  a  perfect  repose  of  all  objects  filling  space  infinitely  delicate  images 
mind  is  its  principal  condition,  or  active  (ifiomi  are  secreted.    These  images,  coming  into  con- 
KanannuTtKff  and  €VKt¥tja'ia\    The  former  is  tact  with  the  organs  of  sense,  create  perceptions, 
preferable  to  the  latter.    It  is  the  state  of  ab-  The  conceptions  of  imagination  are  arbitrary 
Bolnte  absence  of  pain.    Sensations,  whether  combinations  ofsuchdebcate  images  of  real  ob- 
Bgreeable  or  disagreeable,  are  of  the  same  na-  jects.     By  frequent  perceptions  the  human 
tare;  it  is  only  the  consequences  which  consti-  mind  attains  to  general  abstractions,  which  are 
tnte  their  difference.    Hence  it  is  the  province  merely  collective  conceptions  of  the  features 
of  reason  to  discern  them  according  to  the  ultl-  common  to  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  indi- 
mste  effect  they  produce.    Virtue  in  itself,  ir-  vidual  perceptions.    Since  the  senses  are  the 
7eq>ective  of  its  consequences,  has  no  value,  receivers  of  mechanical  secretions  of  objects 
It  is  merely  the  result  of  wisdom  and  sagacity  pmages),  the  knowledge  obtained  through  them 
(^ponTtf-cf),  which  prove  to  man  that  happiness  is  real  and  objective,  uie  only  correct  standard 
is  only  to  be  attuned  by  charity,  peacemlness,  of  truth;  but  the  workings  of  imagination,  be- 
temperance,  patience,  self-command.    Human  ing  likewise  the  result  of  sensitive  perception, 
or  natural  rights  are  merely  restraints  of  indi-  although  an  indirect  one,  point  also  to  existing 
Tidoal  action,  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  so-  realities.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  universality 
cial  life.    It  is  self-interest  which  enjoins  us  to  of  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
do  right.  The  repose  of  mind  which  constitutes  ing  is  proof  conclusive  of  such  existence.     The 
hnman  happiness  being  continuously  disturbed  gc^is  are  living  bein^  of  human  shape  but  co- 
by  the  imcertainty  of  the  relations  of  man  to  lossal  proportions.    They  also  consist  of  atoms, 
the  nniverse  and  divinity,  Epicurus  proposed  They  are  immortal,  although  their  bodies  are 
to  dispel  that  uncertainty  by  a  reconstruction  of  similar  to  the  human  body.    This  contradiction 
the  atomistic  theories  of  Democritus,  in  the  fol-  is  explained  by  a  certain  equilibrium  of  con- 
lowing  manner :  Nothing  comes  from  nothing,  trasts  in  the  universe  (uroyofua).    The  gods  are 
That  which  exists  can  never  be  annihilated,  living  in  eternal  bliss,  that  is  to  say,  in  absolute 
All  matter  consists  of  atoms,  and  these  are  un-  inactivity,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  sublime 
changeable  and  indivisible,  idthough  filling  a  wisdom  and  virtue.    The  spaces  between  the 
certain  ^ace.    Beside  shape,  volume,  gravity,  different  celestial  bodies  (intermundid)  are  the 
and  motion,  they  have  no  properties.    Their  seats  of  the  gods. 

number  is  infinite,  their  shape  mdefinitely  va-  EPIGYOIJEl  (Gr.  ciri,  upon,  andicvicXor,  circle), 

ried.     The  universe  is  infinite,  and,  considered  the  path  of  a  point  moving  uniformly  in  the  oir- 

as  a  tmit,  unchangeable,  for  the  aggregate  auan-  cumference  or  a  drde,  whose  centre  moves  uni- 

tity  of  matter  remuns  always  the  same,  now-  formly  in  the  circuinfereQ.ce  of  a  second  circle, 

ever  its  component  parts  may  combine.    The  whose  centre  may  mov^  in  the  circumference 

universe  cannot  be  the  product  of  divine  ac-  of  a  tiiird,  Ac,    The  epicycle  is  famous  in  the 

tion,  or  else  the  existence  of  evil  could  not  be  history  of  science,  as  the  first  attemnted  hypoth- 

accounted   for.    The   atoms   blindly  drifting  esis  to  explain  the  irregularity  of  the  planetary 

through  infinite  space,  and  declining  some-  motion.    The  discussion  of  this  curve  was  an 

what  from  their  course  (through  an  accidental  admirable  mathematical  drill  to  the  earlv  as- 

canse,   the   nature  of   which   Epicurus  fails  tronomers.    In  modem  times,  the  epicycle  is 

to  e^lain),  are  mingled  together,  shove  and  used  in  order  to  express  in  a  few  woros  the  nu- 

push  one  another  (the  chaos),  until  the  homo-  merical  value  of  periodical  functions  of  an  un- 

geneona  ones  associate.    The  light  round  atoms  known  law.    Thus  if  the  fluctuations  of  the 

(the  atoms  of  fire)  are  pushed  upward,  where  thermometer  for  a  day  be  observed,  the  size  and 

they  form  the  celestial  bodies ;  those  which  initial  position  of  several  cirdes  may  be  calcu* 

are  somewhat  heavier  form  the  ur,  while  the  lated,  such  that  if  the  centre  of  the  2d  move 

heaviest  are  precipi^ted  as  water  and  earth,  uniformly  round  tiie  1st  once  in  24  hours,  the  8d 

In  a  similar  way  the  different  objects  on  earth  round  the  2d  once  in  12  hours,  the  4th  round  the 

are  formed.    But  tiie  whole  process  is  mere-  8d  once  in  8  hours,  &c.,  the  height  of  the  oen- 

ly  an  accidental  aggregation  of  atoms;  higher  tre  of  the  4th  or  6th  drde  will  ^be  the  same  as 

ends  and  divine  laws  are  mere  inventions  of  that  of  the  mercury, 

the  human  mind.    The  psychology  of  Epicu-  EPIOYOLOID,  the  path  of  a  point  in  the  dr- 
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camferenoe  of  a  circle  rolling  npon  the  c!rcmn«  giren  locality,  depending  on  some  temporary, 

ference  of  another  circle.    If  the  rolling  cirde  accidental,  and  generally  inappreciable  cause; 

rolls  npon  the  inside  of  the  stationary  cirde,  the  differing  in  this  respeot  firom  endemic  diaeasea, 

curve  is  called  a  hypocydoid.    When  the  point  or  those  devdoped  nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  acme 

generating  the  curve  is  not  in  the  circumference  constant  or  periodic  cause.  Many  diseasea,  ordi- 

of  the  rolling  circle,  but  inside  of  it  on  a  radius,  narily  sporadic,  may  become  epidemic  under  cer- 

or  outside  on  a  radius  prolonged,  the  ctfrves  are  tain  ill-understood  conditions ;  or  some  new  dia- 

called  epitrodunds  or  hypotrochoids  (Gr.  r^  ease,  introduced  by  contagion  or  other  fjavorable 

xocidijr,  circular).  Epicydoids  and  hypocydoids  circumstances,  may  spread  epidemioally.   The 

are  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  whenever  limitsof  this  work  will  not  permit  even  an  alia- 

the  diameters  of  the  two  circles  are  in  exact  nu-  sion  to  the  phenomena  of  development,  nrogress, 

merical  ratio,  the  length  of  the  curve  is  also  in  and  treatment  of  this  great  oate^ry  of  uiaeaaes ; 

numerical  ratio  to  the  diameters.     They  also  the  investigation  of  their  causes  is  extremely  dif- 

contain  several  curves  interesting  from  their  ficult,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  most  &ncifm,ab- 

physical  properties ;  for  instance,  if  the  drdes  are  surd,  and  contradictory  opinions ;  and  the  aolu- 

of  equal  size,  the  epicycloid  becomes  the  cardi-  tion  of  the  problem  of  a  nngle  one  involves  a         { 

old,  which  is  the  caustic  produced  by  reflection  rigorous  examination  of  the  constitution  of  the         ^ 

from  a  circle,  when  the  luminous  point  is  in  the  air,  the  conformation  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of        I 

circumference ;  if  the  rolling  cinde  is  half  the  the  food,  and  even  the  social  habits  of  a  conn-        i 

diameter  of  the  stationary  drcle,  the  epicycloid  try.    The  progressive  sdences  of  meteorology         > 

is  the  caustic  produced  by  the  reflection  of  par-  and  physioiEd   geography  will   probab^  soon 

aUel  rays  from  the  inside  of  a  drde,  while  the  throw  addition^  light  upon  these  diflBoult  qties- 

hypocycloid  becomes  a  straight  line.  tions ;    tiie  most  important  sanitary  and  hygie- 

EPID  AURUS  (the  modem  Epidavro),  an  an-  nio  improvements  often  depend  npon  the  removal 
cient  city  of  Greece,  in  Argolis,  on  the  Saronio.  of  apparently  trifling  causes  of  disease,  and 
gul^  enclosed  by  high  mountains,  and  which  the  consideration  of  tbb  matter  is  now  actively 
formed,  together  with  its  small  adjacent  ter«  engaging  the  attention  of  both  physicians  and 
ritory,  an  independent  state.     According  to  municipal  authorities.    Having  ascertained  the 
Strabo,  it  was  founded  by  a  Oarian  colony,  and  cause,  or  the  epidemic  tendency  of  the  season, 
originally  named  Epicarus.    It  subsequently  the  treatment  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
received  an  Argive  colony,  and  became  a  part  disease  and  the  constitntioiaof  t^epaUent;  even 
of  the  Doric  league^  of  which  Argos  was  the  when  remedial  measures  seem  powerless,  the 
head.    It  had  an  anstocratic  constitution,  was  physician  can  do  much  to  checK  an  epidemic 
an  important  commercial  city,  and  colonized  oy  inspiring  confidence  and  moral  courage,  and 
i£gina;  but  it  rapidly  declined  in  the  6th  cen-  by  withdrawing  the  attention  of  a  community 
tury  B.  0.,  its  commerce  passing  into  the  hands  from  the  continual  consideration  of  any  sap- 
of  the  iBginetans.    It  was  chiefly  distinguished  posed  causes.  Experience  hBB  shown  Hiat  calm- 
for  its  splendid  temple  of  iEsculapius,  bearing  the  ness,  cheerfulness,  absence  of  fear,  attention  to 
inscription:  ''Let  only  pure  souls  enter  here,"  the  ordinary  rules  of  health,  avoidance  of  ob- 
which  stood  a  little  to  tne  west  of  the  dty,  on  vious  causes  of  disease,  the  preoantion  not  to 
the  road  to  Argos,  between  two  mountains,  in  a  make  any  sudden  change  in  food  and  habits  of 
thickly  wooded  grove,  in  which  it  was  unlawful  life,  and  especially  total  abstinence  frofli  adver- 
for  any  one  to  be  born  or  to  die.    The  temple  tised  or  lauded  specifics,  are  tiie  best  means  of 
was  near  the  centre  of  this  sacred  grove,  and  avoiding  epidemic  diseases  or  of  passing  lightly 
contained  a  diryselephantine  statue  of  the  god,  through  their  attacks.    The  bornan  constitution 
which  represented  him  as  seated  upon  a  throne,  mav  become  acdimated  to  epidemic  diseases  in 
holding  in  one  hand  the  head  of  a  serpent,  and  malarious  climates,  as  is  shown  by  the  greater 
in  the  other  a  stafl|  while  a  dog  lay  at  his  feet,  mortality  among  new  comers ;    in  the  white 
Near  the  temple  there  was  the  Tholus,  a  dr-  races  there  is  no  acdimation  against  endemics 
cular  structure,  containing  medicines  for  all  of  intermittent  and  billons  fevers  and  other 
diseases,  a  theatre,  the  bath  of  ^sculapiusi  marsh  diseases,  as  the  experience  of  onr  south- 
and  other  temples  dedicated  to  Diana,  Venus,  em  states  and  the  Pontine  nuunsheB  of  Italy  fully 
Themis,  Hygeia,  and  Apollo.  Pilgrimages  were  proves;  negroes  to  a  certain  extent  become  in- 
made  to  this  temple  by  the  sick,  and  every  4  susceptible  to  the  efiiuvia  of  the  rice  fields, 
years  a  festival,  with  musical  and  gymnastic  but  not  so  much  so  to  the  oaaees  of  disease 
exercises,  was  here  celebrated.    The  wealth  of  on  the  cotton  plantations.    The  smallest  admix- 
this  temple  became  the  plunder  of  Roman  con-  ture  of  negro  blood  is  a  great  protection  against 
querors.  Some  of  its  foundations  are  still  traced,  yellow  fever,  and  a  quarter  mtxtare  has  been 
and  the  theatre  which  was  acyacent  to  it  is  one  considered  as  perfect  a  safeguard  as  is  Taccina- 
of  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  old  Greek  edi-  tion  agdnst  small  pox.     In  egroes  suffer  more 
fices.    The  modern  Epidavro  is  a  small  village,  than  whites  from  choleia,    typhoid  diseases 
noted  as  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  first  Greek  plague,  and  small  pox,  and  are  mach  leas  IiaMo 
congress  in  1821.  to  intermittents  as  well  as  yellow  fcTer.    i^Sco 

EPIDEMIC  DISEASES  (Gr.  tin,  upon,  and  Acclimation). 
dtffiotj  people)  are  those  which  attack  at  the       EPIDERMIS,  or  OcncLX,  the  thin  semi-^ran*^ 

same  time  a  groat  number  of  persons  in  a  parent  peUiole  which  covers  the  snr&oe  of  the 
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EQUATORIAL,  belonging  to  the  eqnator,  a  that  period  they  were  general! j  the  fanners  of 

geographical  and  astronomical  term.    An  eqna-  the  public  revenues,  under  the  name  of  publi- 

torifli  signifies  an  equatorial  telescope,  that  is.  eanu    As  such,  though  their  merits  are  ex- 

a  telescope  which  revolves  on  an  axis  parallel  tolled  hj  Cicero,  who  belonged  to  their  order, 

to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  which  renders  its  mo-  they  seem  to  have  been  despised  by  the  Roman 

tioQ  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  equator.    (See  people.    Under  the  empire^  owing  to  iJie  hete- 

OfisnvATOBT.)                                    ^  rogeneous  elements  of  which  their  increased 

EQUINOX  (Lat.   tmuuM^  equal,    aia  ncas^  body  was  composed,  they  gradually  sank,  and  in 

nig^t).  the  moment  when  the  8nn*s  centre  crosses  spite  of  eflfbrts  to  restore  their  influence,  they 

the  celestial  equator;  the  vernal  equinox  being  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  political  life  under 

about  March  20,  and  the  autumnal  about  Septi  the  later  emperors.    In  general  the  history  of 

SO.^^SQUiNOcmAL  LiHB  is  a  name  sometimes  the  Roman  xnighthood,  as  a  political  institu- 

given  to  the  equator. — ^The  Equinogtial  Pours  tion,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 


tide  EcuFTio ;  the  movement  is  called  th*  pre-  ticular  circumstances  of  a  case,  in  contradistinc- 
oesrion  of  the  equinoxes. — EgmrootiAL  Oolukb  tion  to  the  ordinary  method  of  adjudicating  by 
ia  a  celestial  meridian  passing  though  the  equi-  a  rule  of  general  application*    This,  however, 
noetifllpoints.  is  a  theoretical  rather  than  a  practical  view,  for 
EQUITES  (plural  of  the  Lat  ^ftici,  horse-  equity  as  distinguished  from  strict  law  is  necee- 
man),  or  knignts,  an  order  of  the  people  in  sarily  administered  by  uniform  rules.    A  judg- 
andent  Rome,  wluch  in  some  respects  may  be  ment  founded  upon  the  particular  circumstances 
compared  with  the   English   gentry.     Ilieir  of  a  case^  without  any  reference  to  principles 
origin  is  attributed  by  Roman  historians  to  tiie  applving  m  common  to  such  case  and  to  others, 
institution  of  Romulus,  who  is  said  to  have  se-  would  hardly  deserve  the  nadie  of  a  judicial  de- 
lected the  first  300  out  of  tibe  8  chief  divisions  of  dsion,  but  rather  would  be  an  arbitrary  opinion 
thepahicians,  and  to  have  divided  them  into  8  unregulated  by  legal  analogy.    In  other  words, 
centuries,  named  Ramnenses.  lltienses,  and  Lu-  it  would  be  the  capricious  acljudication  of  a  court 
oemes,  corresponding  to  similar  names  of  the  8  not  bound  by  any  precedent.    This  has  never 
patrician  tribes.     Tarqnin  the  Elder  added  8  been  the  nature  of  equity  as  administered  in  any 
new  patrician  centuries,  and  Servius  Tullius  12  country  where  laws  have  been  prescribed  for  the 
new  ones  from  among  the  richest  plebeians,  regulation  of  society.    At  an  early  period,  it  is 
They  formed  a  regul^  military  body,  being  true,  manv  cases  would  occur  which  were  not 
obliged  to  serve  on  horseback  in  time  of  war,  provided  for  by  legislation.   In  these  a  discretion 
and  were  divided  into  ttirma  of  80  men  each,  must  be  exercised ;  but  every  case  when  decided 
subdivided  into  tens.    Iliey  were  also  called  becomes  a  precedent,  and  thus  in  time  the  equi- 
eel&nty  and  their  chi^  tribuni  edmttm.    Polit-  table  or  exceptional  law  acquires  a  systematic 
ically  they  seem  to  have  repzesented  an  aristoc-  form  and  obligation.    Another  dass  of  oases  is 
racy  of  wealth  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy  where  a  positive  law  is  productive  of  some  in- 
of  birth,  particularly  after  they  became  a  dis-  dividual  nardship  not  contemplated  in  the  en« 
tinct  body  of  the  people  by  the  institutions  of  acting  of  the  law.    Rdief  may  then  be  afforded 
Servius  Tullius.    Under  the  republic  the  knights  by  the  intervention  of  an  equitable  power,  whose 
were  enrolled  by  the  oensorv  and  consuls  for  a  office  is  not  to  abrogate  or  interiere  witli  the 
Mfvice  of  6  years,  being  supplied  by  the  state  operation  of  the  law  aocordmg  to  its  real  intent, 
^vith  a  large  sum  for  the  purchase,  equipment,  but  to  afford  exemption  in  cases  which  were 
and  maintenance  of  a  horse,  but  with  no  per-  probably  not  foreseen,  and  therefore  could  not 
■onal  paj.    Every  dictator,  immediatdy  uter  have  been  intended.    Again,  there  may  be  an 
his  ^pointment  by  tiie  senate,  had  to  select  a  omianon  in  a  law,  whether  it  be  statutory  or 
commander  of  the  horse,  called  magUter  equi-  derived  from  custom,  to  provide  for  cases  of 
turn.    During  service  tiiey  had  no  vote  in  the  non-compliance  by  reason  of  casualty  or  some 
aasemblies  of  the  centnrieSb    At  the  time  of  the  cause  not  involving  serious  fault.    Tnus  where 
siege  of  Yeii,  when  the  want  of  cavalry  was  forfeitures  or  peiudties  are  consequent  upon 
nnich  fdt  by  the  Romans,  a  new  body  was  add-  the  fEulure  of  strict  performance  of  an  agree* 
ed  to  the  andent  knighthood,  consisting  of  a  ment^  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between 
largo  number  of  young  volunteers  who  offered  intentional  neglect  and  accidental  failure,  espe- 
to  enter  the  tanks  at  their  own  expense.    The  daUy  if  in  the  latter  ease  it  was  by  inevitable 
new  kniehts  received  a  regular  pay.  but  had  no  misfortune.    There  is  here  room  for  equitable 
Tote^  ana  no  share  in  many  distinctions  enjoyed  rdief  in  the  one  case  without  impairing  the  op- 
hy  the  old  order.  Gradually  they  coalesced  into  oration  of  the  law  in  ihe  other,  to  which  alone 
I  nninerons  and  wealthy  middle  dass,  placed  it  justiy  applies.    It  is  indeed  difficult  to  distin- 
^litically  and  sociaDy  between  the  patricians  guish  with  exact  precision  the  lino  that  divides 
ad  plebeians,  and  were  so  recognized  by  a  law  culpable  negligence  from  excusable  omission ;  or 
r4  Gains  Gracchus  (128  B.  0.).    Of  the  privi-  again,  to  determine  how  far  actual  disability 
U^eB  as  jurymen  which  the  same  laws  bestowed  should  be  a  ground  of  relief  from  legal  obliga- 
cpon  tttem^  they  were  deprived  by  Sy Ua.    At  tion.    A  man  of  small  oapadty  for  business  may 
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make  improvident  contracts  which  he  cannot  superseded  by  the  recent  statniory  provisions 
fulfil,  or  another  who  has  ordinary  sagacity  may  In  England  and  the  United  States,  oy  which 
still  by  accident  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  parties  are  made  competent  witnesses  in  all  the 
paying  debts  which  he  has  fairly  incurred,  courts.    (See  Evidemos,  and  also  Ghanoert.) 
Where  no  fraud  is  involved,  the  obligation  of        EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION,  the  interest 
contracts  cannot  as  a  general  rule  be  abrogated  whicdi  the  owner  of  lands  retains  after  having 
by  a  court  of  equity.    Hardship  will  sometimes  mortgac^  them,  or  rather  after  the  mortgage 
occur,  and  there  is  a  natural  impulse  to  give  re-  has  bec<Kne  due.    By  the  common  law,  upon  tbe 
Hef  in  the  individual  case ;  but  such  leniency  non-payment  of  the  sum  secured  by  tbe  mort- 
often  repeated  is  found  to  be  productive  of  conn-  gage  at  the  day  when  due,  there  was  an  abso* 
terbalancing  consequences  not  at  first  anticipat-  lute  forfeiture  of  the  mortgaged  property;  bat 
ed,  and  the  necessity  of  a  general  rule  becomes  courts  of  equity  interfered  and  compelled  the 
apparent.    The  discretionary  power  of  the  Ro-  mortgagee  upon  tender  to  him  of  the  amount 
man  prstor  was  at  first  unrestricted.    Soon,  really  due  to  deliver  up  the  premises,  and  he 
however,  his  discretion  was  brought  under  cer-  was  also  obHged  to  account  for  the  profits  if  he 
tain  rules  from  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  had  been  in  possession.    At  an  early  period  a 
depart.    It  is  true  that  annually  when  each  mortgage  was  considered  to  be  a  conveyance 
pnetor  went  into  office  he  made  a  formal  pubH-  subject  to  be  defeated  by  the  payment  of  a  spe- 
cation  of  the  rules  by  which  he  would  be  gov-  oified  sum  at  a  certidn  time,  the  mortgagee 
erned  in  his  administration  of  the  laws  during  being  in  the  mean  time  entitled  to  the  posses- 
his  term  of  office,  which  mi^t  allow  the  infer-  aion  as  the  legal  owner;  and  even  since  the 
ence  that  he  had  an  arbitrary  liberty  to  disregard  change  introduced  by  the  courts  of  equity  in 
former  precedents;  but  practically  it  was  but  respect  to  the  right  of  the  mortgageor  to  redeem, 
the  adoption  of  the  edict  of  his  predecessors,  the  old  theory  has  still  so  far  prevailed  in  Eng- 
with  occasional  modifications  suggested  by  en-  land  that  the  right  of  possesion  was  deemed  to 
larging  experience.    The  English  equity  system  pass  with  the  mortgage.    Although  latterly  the 
was  early  dissevered  from  the  ordinary  admin-  mortgageor  has  usiudw  retained  possession  until 
istration  of  law,  and  has  ever  since  remained  the  debt  has  become  one,  yet  this  is  only  by  tbe 
separate.    Yet  the  equitable  principles  main-  assent  of  the  mortgagee;  and  unless  a  stipulation 
tained  in  the  court  of  chancery  could  have  been  to  that  effect  is  contained  in  the  mortgage,  there 
applied  by  the  common  law  courts,  and  to  some  is  notiiing  to  prevent  the  mortgagee  from  main- 
extent  the  latter  have  been  compelled  to  admit  tainlng  an  action  of  ^ectment  to  obtain  posses- 
modifications  into  their  practice  by  analogy  to  sion.    Yet  notwithstanding  thSa  apparent  legal 
equitable  proceedings.    Thus  the  penalty  of  a  ownership,  the  equitable  doctrine  is  that  the 
bond  was  formerly  held  to  be  the  debt,  and  to  be  mortgageor  is  tlie  real  owner  untU  foreclosure, 
recoverable;  yet  after  the  court  of  chancery  gave  so  far  at  least  that  his  estate  descends  to  his 
relief  upon  the  payment  of  the  real  debt,  which  heirs,  or  may  be  devised  or  otherwise  conveyed 
was  usually  specified  in  the  condition  of  the  by  him,  subiect  only  to  the  right  of  the  mort- 
bond,  the  common  law  courts  gave  the  same  re-  gagee,  which  right  is  to  hold  the  land  as  t^  Be- 
lief at  any  time  before  judgment;  though  if  pay-  curity  for  payment  of  the  debt.    Aji  inoongra- 
ment  of  the  amount  really  due  was  not  prior  to  ity  is  however  still  suffered  to  exist  in  several 
that  time  tendered,  judgment  could  be  entered  particulars.  Thus  a  lease  made  by  the  mortgageor 
for  the  penalty  and  enforced  by  execution  for  the  can  be  avoided  by  the  mortgagee,  whUe  on  the 
whple  amount.    A  similar  change  has  also  taken  other  hand  a  lease  by  the  mortgagee  ia  subject 
place  with  regard  to  mortgages.  (See  Eqititt  of  to  Uie  limitation  of  his  estate,  and  on  payment 
Rbdemption.)    Agdn,  the  conveyance  of  lands  of  the  mortgage  will  cease.     So  the  wife  of  tbe 
to  uses  became  a  peculiar  subject  of  equity  inr-  mortgageor  was  held  not  entiUed  to  dower  be- 
isdiction ;  the  use  not  being  recognizea  at  Jaw.  cause  he  had  only  an  equity  of  redemption,  yet  the 
but  being  enforced  in  chancery.   The  statute  of  wife  of  the  mortgagee  was  also  exdaded  on  the 
uses  (27  Henry  YIIL)  was  intended  to  make  the  ground  that  the  estate  which  he  had  was  in  the 
use  cognizable  as  the  real  title  in  courts  of  com-  nature  of  a  trust.    But  now,  hy  the  statute  3 
mon  Law,  but  this  effect  was  defeated  by  the  and  4  William  lY.,  o.  105,  the  equity  of  redemp- 
over-nice  scruple  of  the  judges,  whereby  a  lim-  tion  is  subject  to  dower  and  cnrte^.  In  the  Unit- 
itation  of  a  second  use,-  as  if  a  conveyance  was  ed  States  the  equity  doctrine  haa  been  long  since 
made  to  A  for  the  use  of  B,  in  trust  for  0,  was  carried  out  with  more  consistencj*    The  moit- 
held  not  to  be  within  the  statute ;  and  the  court  gage  is  considered  merely  as  a  aecarity,  wluch 
of  chancery  again  intervened  to  enforce  such  can  be  made  available  only  by  a  sale  under  a 
second  use  under  the  name  of  a  trust,  and  has  decree  of  a  court  or  under  a  power  of  sale  eon- 
ever  since  retained  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  that  tained  in  the  mortgage  itseliL     Until  such  sale 
dass  of  cases  in  England.    Another  peculiarity  the  fee  of  the  estate  is  in  the  mortgageor,  and  he 
of  the  English  equity  system  was  formerly  the  has  itie  entire  disposition  of  it^  ezoept  that  the 
right  of  ouling  upon  the  defendant  in  the  action  lien  of  the  mortgage  will  oontinae  as  against  all 
to  testify,  first  by  a  sworn  answer  to  the  com*  persons  to  whom  the  lands  may  deocend  or  be 
phfint,  and  then  by  examination  upon  account-  conveyed ;  the  mortgageor  retains  poMcasioo 
mg,  and  in  various  other  cases^  at  the  election  of  until  such  sale,  unless  his  right  is  divested  by 
the  complainant.    But  this  distinction  has  been  a  court  of  equity,  by  reaaoa  of  the  losal&cienc y 
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cf  the  mortgAged  lands  as  a  secnrity.    So  the  tions,  which  are  convenient  in  calcnlations,  and 
estate  of  the  mortgageor  is  subject  to  the  lien  of  cA  be  easU  j  retained  b^  the  memory.    Another 
ajadgment,  and  may  be  sold  on  ezecntion,  and  table,  in  wMch  the  eqmvalent  weight  of  oxygen 
liu  wife  is  entitled  to  dower  exoept  as  against  is  assumed  to  be  100,  has  been  much  nsed  on 
the  mortgagee,  and  even  as  against  him  unless  the  continent  of  Europe.    It  was  proposed  by 
she  joined  in  the  mortgage.    This  is  on  the  sup-  Berzelius,  mainly  it  would  seem  for  the  purpose 
podtioQthat  the  mortgage  was  made  subsequent  of  discountenancing   a   theory    advanced  by 
to  marriage;  if  made  before,  the  dower  of  the  Front,  that  all  the  equivalent  numbers  are  sim- 
irife  woold  of  course  be  sublect  to  the  right  pie  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen ;  superiority 
of  the  mortgagee.    Such  in  the  state  of  New  was  claimed  for  it  on  the  ground  that  as  oxygen 
York  are  the  inddents  of  the  estate  of  the  mort-  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  elements,  and 
gsgeor,  usually  though  not  with  strict  propriety  since  the  greater  number  of  bodies  studied  by 
termed  the  equitv  of  redemption ;  the  same  system  chemists  are  compounds  of  it,  calculations  would 
has  been  generally  adopted  in  the  other  states,  be  simnlified  if  its  equivalents  were  regarded 
EQUIVALENT,  OmunoAL.    It  is  a  matter  as  equal  to  100 ;  in  which  case  it  is  only  neces- 
of  experience,  that  when  an  element  enters  into  sary  to  add  100,  200,  300,  dEO.,  to  tiie  equivalent 
chemical  combination  with  another  element,  weight  of  the  element  with  which  oxygen  is 
it  does  so  in  a  fixed  proportion  which  may  be  combined,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  equivalent 
expressed  in  numbers.     This  ratio  is  termed  weights  of  its  several  oxides.    The  equivalent 
the  combining  equivalent,  combining  proper-  of  sulphur,  a  very  common  element,  would  also 
tioD,  equivalent  weight,  or  simply  the  equiva-  have  a  simple  expression,  being  equal  to  200. 
lent  of  the  element.    The  term  atomic  weight  These  instances,  however,  do  not  at  aU  corn- 
is  also  used  synonymously  by  those  who  accept  pensate  for  the  high  numbers  by  which  the 
the  atomic  theory.    Each  of  the  elements  has  other  equivalents  must  be  represented ;  num- 
its  own  special  combining  equivalent,  and  is  hers  which  cannot   be  remembered  without 
incapable  of  uniting  with  other  elements  except  great  difficulty,  and  which  render  even  the  most 
in  this  proportion  or  some  multiple  of  it    The  common  calculations  extremely  laborious  unless 
equivalents  of  compound  bodies  are  represented  logaridims  are  resorted  to.    Berzelius,  who  be- 
by  the  sums  of  the  equivalent  numbers  of  all  lieved  that  the  equivalent  numbers  should  be 
the  elements  which  enter  into  their  composi-  regarded  as  entirely  accidental  and  unconnect- 
tion.    The  weights  of  the  equivalents  of  the  ed  with  each  other,  desiring  to  give  them  the 
elements  are  ascertdned  by  determining  experi-  most  accurate  possible  expression,  introduced 
mentally  how  much  of  each  is  required  to  re-  the  custom  of  attaching  to  them  large  decimal 
place  the  others  in  their  combinations  with  fractions ;  indeed,  the  power  to  do  this  which 
some  well-known  element,  the  weight  of  the  is  afforded  by  the  high  numbers  of  his  system 
equivalent  of  which  has  been  assumed.    Thus,  has  always  been  claimed  as  one  of  its  advan- 
the  quantity  by  weight  of  each  element  which  tages.    The  accuracy  of  thus  employing  several 
unites  with  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  form  a  decimals,  in  cases  where  the  process  by  which 
protoxide,  analogous  to  water,  is  usually  con-  tiie  result  has  been  obtained  is  liable  to  errors 
sidered  to  represent  its  equivalent.    A  knowl-  of  considerable   magnitude,  was   long   since 
edge  of  the  exact  weights  of  the  equivalents  is  pointed  out  by  Erdmann,  who  has  called  atten- 
of  the  first  importance  to  chemists;  aU  calcu-  tion  to  the  fact  that  no  greater  or  lesser  num- 
lationa  regarding  the  composition  of  bodies^  ber  of  decimals  ought  to  be  given  than  the  ex- 
as  in  analysis,  <#  of  the  quantities  of  materials  periment  Justifies.     All  tables  of  equivalents 
to  be  employed*  in  the  manufacture  of  com-  neretofore  published  are  more  or  less  defec- 
pounds^  being  based  upon  them.    As  the  equiv-  tive  from  neglect  of  this  truth.    The  equivalent 
alent  nambers  express  nothing  but  the  relative  numbers  have  been  recently  thoroughly  in- 
weigbts  in  which  the  elements  unite  with  each  vestigated  and  revised  by  Dumas,  who  has  again 
other,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  any  one  brought  forward  and  upheld  Front's  theory, 
eqmvalent  may  be  arbitrarily  chosen  as  a  stand-  which,  owins  to  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Ber- 
ard  to  which  all  the  others  shall  be  referred ;  zelius,  had  found  but  few  supporters  of  late 
it  is  esaentiBl  only  that  the  relation  be  strictly  years.    Most  of  the  equivalents  tnus  far  studied 
observed.    Tables  of  equivalents  are  thus  con-  by  Dumas  are  simple  multiples  of  that  of  hy- 
strueted,  in  which  the  eanivdent  weight  of  each  drogen.    To  this  rule  there  are,  however,  sev- 
of  the  elements  is  attacned  to  its  name.    Sev-  end  exceptions ;  among  which  some  are  multi- 
eral  standards  have  been  selected  by  different  pies  of  i,  while  others  are  multiples  of  1  of  an 
chemists ;  only  two,  however,  have  ever  been  equivalent  of  hydrogen.    It  m/iy  be  mentioned 
generally  used.    The  equivalent  weight  of  hy-  that  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
ur<^n,  being  smaller  uian  that  of  any  other  eqtdvalents  of  several  of  the  elements  should 
dement^  was  regarded  as  unity  by  Dalton,  not  be  regarded  as  twice,  or  that  of  others  as 
who  referred  all  the  other  equivalents  to  it.  -l^of  those  ordinarily  admitted;  a  change  which 
ThiB  system  has  always  been  generally  adopted  would  greatly  simplify  certain  portions  of  chem- 
by  the  chemists  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit-  ical  science.    This  question  has  been  warmly 
^  States.    It  possesses  the  very  great  advan-  discussed  for  several  years,  and  many  chemists 
tage  that  in  it  the  equivalents  are  represented  habitually  employ  equivalents  thus  modified ; 
by  small  numbers,  many  of  them  without  frac-  in  this  article,  however,  the  most  common 
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usage  of  chemists  will  be  adhered  to.  The 
numbers  in  the  annexed  table  of  equivaleite 
have  been  taken  in  part  from  Damas*  memoir, 
(C&mptes  rendui^  zlvL,  952),  and  in  part  from 
iCapp  and  WilPs  Jcikresberichtfd^  Chemiej  &C., 
for  1857.  Por  convenience  of  reference  both 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  scales  are  given ;  the 
numbers  of  the  latter  being  readily  obtained  by 
dividing  those  of  the  former  by  the  fraction 
^^.  fh^  names  of  those  elements  which  from 
their  variety  are  comparatively  unimportant, 
are  printed  in  italics ;  the  equivalents  of  a  few 
of  tnese  have  not  as  yet  been  determined. 
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llRABD,  BiBABmor,  a  French  manufacturer 
of  musical  instrumentSjbom  in  Btrasbourg,April 
i{,  1752,  died  in  Piusy  near  Paris,  Aug.  5, 1881. 
His  father,  a  cabinet  maker,  dying  in  needy 
circumstances,  he  went  to  Paris  at  the  age  ox 


1 6,  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a  maker  of  harp- 
sidiords.     Possessing  a  remarkable  inventiTe 
faculty,  he  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  foremazi, 
and  his  ingenuity  bade  fair  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  his  employer,  when  the  latter,  moved  by 
jealousy,  dismissed  him  from  his  Bervice.   An- 
other harpsichord  maker  who  had  received  an 
order  for  an  instrument,  the  constmction  of 
whidi  baffled  his  ingenuity,  offered  him  a  cer- 
tain sum  to  imdertake  the  work,  provided  only 
the  employer's  name  should  appear  in  connecr 
tion  with  it.    The  iustrument,  when  completed, 
excited  so  much  admiration,  that  the  maker 
was  compelled  to  confess  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  £rard.   Attention  wbb  at  once  drawn 
to  the  young  workman,  who  was  applied  to  for 
a  variety  of  new  instruments  wnich  pec^le 
wished  to  have  constructed,  and  who  soon  aner 
much  increased  his  re^utat^on  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  cUnMa  mieanxque^  or  mechanical  harp- 
sichord, which  contained  several  improvements 
on  the  instruments  in  use.     The  duchess  de 
Yilleroy,  a  woman  of  taste  in  music,  wished  to 
retain  lum  in  her  service ;  but  preferring  his  lib- 
erty, he  declined  her  flattering  offers,  and  re- 
mained in  her  hotel,  where  a  suitable  work 
room  had  been  fitted  up  for  him,  only  long 
enough   to  execute   several  ideas  which  she 
suggested.    It  was  here,  in  1780,  that  he  con- 
strud^d  his  first   pianoforte,   an  instrument 
which,  though  invented  a  number  of  years  pre- 
tIousl  was  then  almost  nnknown  in  France^ 
and  the  introduction  of  which  into  that  coun- 
try may  be  said  to  date  from  this  time.    In 
connection  with  his  brother  Jean  Baptiste,  ho 
soon  after  established  a  manufactory  of  piano- 
fortes in  Paris,  which  gradoaUy  became  the 
first  in  Europe.    Among  his  inventions  was  an 
inshnment  with  2  key  boards,  one  for  the  planer 
and  one  for  the  organ ;  one  of  wlui:h  was  fitted 
with  a  sliding  key  board  for  transposing  the  mu- 
ffle, for  the  use  of  Marie  Antoinette.  During  the 
revolutionary  period,  the  brothers  £rard  went 
to  England,  and  established  a^^annfactory  of 
pianos  and  harps  in  London ;  but  in  1796  6^ 
Dastien  retumea  to  Paris,  ana  thenoeforth  his 
life  was  passed  between  that  city  and  London. 
He  constructed  the  first  grand  pianos  with  sin- 
gle action  ever  made  in  Paris ;  sabsequently  in 
1808  much  improved  the  mechanism,  of  the 
instrument^  and  in  1828  completed  his  inven- 
tions in  this  department,  by  the  production  of 
his  grand  piano  with  repeatixig   movement. 
Li  1811  his  double  action  harp  appeared  in 
London,  where  it  became  so  popular,  that  in  a 
single  year,  instruments  to  the  value  of  £2d,- 
000  were  sold.    His  last  important  work  was 
the  grand  organ  constructed  between  IBS&T  and 
1880  for  the  chapel  royal   of  the  Tuilerie^. 
During  the  last  40  years  of  his  life  his  inventive 
feumlty  seemed  never  idle,  and  of  the  16  or  20 
inventions  for  which  he  took  out  patents,  not 
one  was  perfected  without  oloso  study  and  re- 
peated eigperiments.    The  celebrity  which  hi^ 
instruments  have  gained  remains  undiminished, 
and  £rard  pianos  are  still  unsurpa&aed  for 
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TOtmdness,  ftiness,  snd  beantj  of  tone. — ^He  was  His  two  years'  stay  in  that  country  was  made 
sncceeded  in  the  firm  by  his  nephew  Jbas  pleasant  by  tiie  attentions  ot  the  nobility,  and 
BjLFnsnOBPEciBPncBBEv  bom  in  Paris  in  1794^  the  friendship  of  the  most  eminent  English 
died  at  the  chateau  La  Muoette,  Aug.  8, 1855.  scholara    He  was  presented  at  court,  studied  at 
He  possessed  much  of  the  inventiye  skill  of  his  Cambridge  and  Onord,  became  tiie  associate  of 
QDcle ;  publidied  in  1849,  NoUm  9ur  lea  piarum  More  and  Oolet  and  added  to  his  preTious  ao- 
^irarden&pagne,enItalie,enSui88e^enBu»'  quirements  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek. 
lie,  Ac,  and  rebuilt  in  1650  the  omn  con-  For  seyeral  years  after  his  return  from  England 
struoted  by  S^bastien  £rard  in  the  Tuileries,  he  led  an  unsettled  life,  teaching  in  Tarious  cities 
which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  reyolu-  of  France  and  Hollano,  translating  the  ancient 
tion  of  1880.    His  death  is  said  to  have  been  dasdcs,  investigating  tlie  text  of  ^e  Scriptures, 
caused  by  grief  at  the  injury  done  to  his  estate  and  continually  incr^tfing  his  acquaintance  with 
8t  Passf  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad.    His  the  scholars  of  Europe.    In  1506  he  again  vi&- 
iBst  work,  a  piano  estimated  at  $5,000,  was  ited  England,  receiyed  from  Cambridge  the  de- 
presented  by  nis  widow  to  the  lottery  opened  gree  of  bachelor  in  theolo^,  and  was  presented 
m  behalf  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Crimean  war.  to  Archbishop  Warfaam.   The  presents  received 
ERASMUS,  DEsiBBBnm,  a  Dutch  theological  during  this  visit  made  it  possible  for  him  to  re- 
sod  classical  scholar  and  writer,  bom  in  Rotter-  alize  his  long-cherished  wish  to  visit  Italy.    His 
dam,  Oct  28, 1467,  died  in  Basel,  July  12, 1586.  stay  there  lasted  nearly  8  years^d  was  divided 
Be  was  the  natural  son  of  Oerard  Prafit  and  between  the  cities  of  Turin,  Hologna,  Padua, 
Mttgaret^  the  daughter  of  a  physician  of  Seven-  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome.    At  Turin  the  de- 
bersen.    He  himself  receiveid  the  name  of  Ge-  gree  of  doctor  of  theolo^  was  conferred  upon 
nrd^  but  afterward  assumed  its  Latin  synonyme  him.    In  Venice  he  resided  with  the  famous 
Dedderius,  the  Greek  translation  of  which  far-  printer  Aldus  Manutiua,  whUe  his  cc^ection  of 
Dished  his  surname.    He  was  sent  first  to  the  ^Adages''  was  in  press.    In  Rome  he  was 
ficbool  of  Gk>uda,  and  afterward  to  the  cathedral  treated  with  great  regard  by  the  pope.   In  1509, 
at  Utrecht  to  become  one  of  the  choir  boys,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIH.,  ne  was  induced 
At  the  age  of  9  he  was  transferred  to  the  mo-  to  go  back  to  England.    On  the  Journey  thither 
xustic  school  at  Deventer,  where  he  applied  he  composed  his  Marim  Bncomiumf  the  ""  Praise 
biZDself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  of  Folly, ''  in  many  respects  his  most  remarkable 
dunes.    In  1480  both  his  parents  died,  and  his  work.    On  his  arrival  he  was  received  by  his 
monastio  tutors  sent  him  to  the  school  of  Rom-  friend  More,  was  presented  with  a  living  by  the 
boldos  at  Bois-le-Duc,  that  he  might  fit  him-  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  he  resigned 
self  for  the  priestly  state.    For  some  years  he  for  a  pension  of  £20.  and  accepted  professorships 
ressted  their  wishes,  and  neglected  the  studies  of  theology  and  or  Greek  at  Cambridge.    In 
vhich  they  arranged  for  him ;  but  in  1486,  after  1514  he  returned  to  the  continent  at  the  invita- 
he  had  been  prostrated  by  a  prolonged  fever,  he  tion  of  the  archduke  Charles,  afterward  Charles 
^^  perscaded  by  a  friend  who  had  just  come  V.,  from  whom  he  received  the  appointment  of 
back  from  Italy  to  embrace  a  life  so  free  from  ex  royal  councillor,  with  a  small  salitfy ;  a  sinecure 
dtement  and  so  favorable  to  study,  and  entered  as  which  allowed  him  to  reside  where  he  chose, 
a  novice  into  the  convent  of  Stein  near  Gouda,  and  in  which  he  employed  his  time  almost 
of  which,  a  year  later,  he  became  a  regular  broth-  wholly  with  literary  pursuits,  correspondence, 
er.   The  discipline  of  the  convent  at  Stein  was  theological,  polemical,  and  satirical  writing,  and 
Dot  strict,  and  the  distaste  which  Erasmus  showed  with  editions  and  translations  of  many  of  the 
for  ascetic  practices  was  not  reckoned  as  a  sin.  less  known  Greek  and  Roman  classics.    With 
He  was  allowed  to  study  in  other  than  theolo-  Reuchlin,  his  only  rival  as  a  linguist,  he  carried 
gical  treatisea^  and  his  reputation  as  a  classical  on  a  spirited  controversy  concerning  Greek 
scholar  was  soon  widely  spread.    In  1492  he  pronunciation;  and  the  theory  which  he  main- 
was  selected  as  a  companion  by  the  bishop  of  tained  has,  until  the  present  century,  been  gen- 
Cambray,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  erally  received  in  the  schools  of  Europe.    With 
Erasmus  remained  with  his  patron  at  Cambray  Luther  his  dispute  was  still  more  sharp.    The 
5  years,  when  he  went  to  study  at  tiie  college  monk  of  Wittenberg  was  at  first  a  warm  friend 
of  Montaign  in  Paris,  where  he  supported  him-  and  admirer  of  the  great  scholar;  but  finding 
self  with  mfficulty  by  taking  pupila    His  studies  that  the  liberal  spirit  of  Erasmus  was  not  ready 
were  interrupted  by  serious  sickness,  whidi  left  to  adopt  the  extreme  tenets  of  the  reformers,  he 
in  him  the  seeds  of  a  constitutional  malady  from  at  first  expostulated  with,  then  ridiculed,  and 
vhich  he  suffered  all  the  rest  of  his  life.    On  then  denounced  his  former  friend  as  a  timo- 
his  retom  from  a  visit  to  relatives  in  Holland,  server,  a  coward,  and  a  foe  to  true  religion, 
he  established  himself  in  Paris  as  a  teacher  of  Erasmus  was  equally  unfriendly  to  the  monastic 
classical  literature.    Among  the  numerous  and  habits  and  to  the  sabtleties  of  the  scholastic  di- 
^i^tinguished  pupils  whom  his  reputation  at-  vinity,  and  exercised  his  wit  on  both  of  these: 
^^acted,  the  one  who  was  able  most  to  befriend  but  he  had  no  love  for  theological  quarrels,  and 
u£Q  was  a  young  EngUsh  nobleman,  William  no  wish  to  draw  upon  himself  unpopularity  or 
clonnt,  Lord  Mon^oy.    By  this  friend  he  was  persecution.    He  welcomed  the  reformation  as 
(promised  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred  crowns  a  movement  of  free  thought,  but  deprecated  its 
if  he  woiild  take  up  his  residence  in  Enghmd.  excesses.    He  disliked  all  dogmatism,  as  well  as 
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all  extravagance  ia  religions  rhetoric,  and  wonld  scholar  and  critic  than  as-  a  tlunker  or  reasoner; 
have  the  reformers  confine  themselves  to  the  He  exposed  the  ahoses  of  the  convents  aod  Uie 
patent  vices  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  leaving  inconsistencies  of  the  scholastic  theology,  hut  he 
aside  the  possihle  errors  in  doctrine.    His  mid-  produced  no  new  creed  and  argued  in  favor  of 
die  course  in  regard  to  the  reformation  brought  no  heretical  doctrine.    His  defence  of  the  right 
upon  him  the  censure  of  iealots  in  both  parties,  of  reason  against  authority  was  weak  and  eva- 
In  1521  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Basel,  sive.    But  he  revived  the  study  of  the  Soip- 
where  he  was  presently  called  on  to  mediate  tures  in  tbeir  original  tongue,  af^ed  the.  sup^ 
between  the  Oatholio  magistrates  and  the  rising  rior  value  of  early  Ohristian  tesdmonies,  and 
Protestant  party.    He  could  only  add  fuel  to  gave  an  impulse  to  biblical  and  patristic  inves- 
the  flame  by  his  moderate  counsels.    The  insur-  tigations.    He  was,  it  may  be  said,  the  most 
rection  of  Feb.  1529  completed  the  overthrow  lifted  and  industrious  pioneer  of  modern  schol- 
of  the  authorities;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ar^ip. — Erasmus  published  in  1516  the  first 
was  definitely  prohibited  in  the  city,  and  all  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  from  mann- 
who  had  opposed  the  new  doctrine  were  com-  scripts,  which  has  been  regarded  as  his  greatest 
polled  to  depart.    Though  Erasmus  had  already  worV.    His  complete  works,  with  a  biogranhy, 
been  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  the  college  of  were  published  after  his  death  by  Beatus  Ehe- 
the  Sorbonne,  he  could  not  endure  the  society  of  nanus  (9  vols,  fol.,  Basel,  1540-^41).    Another 
the  men  who  were  now  in  power.    He  changed  more  complete  edition  was  published  at  Leyden 
the  place  of  his  residence  to  Freyburg,  where  by  Le  Olerc  (10  vols.  foL,  1708-^6).    Of  the 
he  remained  from  1529  to  1585.    In  vain  did  '^  Colloquies,^^  his  most  famous  work,  a  great 
the  Catholic  party  try  to  win  him  back  to  full  number  of  editions  have  been  published ;  the 
communion,  and  in  vain  did  the  reformers  at-  best  is  that  of  Amsterdam  (1650).    The  Moria 
tack  him  by  jest  and  sarcasm.    He  answered  JShicomium  also  passed  through  a  great  nmn- 
the  libels  of  Gkldenhauer  by  pungent  r^oindersy  ber  of  editions ;  it  was  translated  into  Gferman 
he  evaded  the  summons  to  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  and  illustrated  by  Holbein;  the  latest  edition 
and  his  *'  Retractations,^'  though  promised,  were  is  that  of  Havre  (1839).    The  other  most  im- 
never  published.    He  declined  more  than  one  nortant  works  of  Erasmus  are  the  Copia  Ter- 
tempting  offer,  and  while  he  was  not  unwilling  oorum;  the  Adagiorum  CoUeetanea;  the  trea- 
to  accept  additions  to  his  scanty  income,  did  not  tise  De  Libera  ArHtrio^  which  was  answered  by 
care  to  obscure  his  literary  fame  by  the  more  Luther ;  the  ParaelenSy  an  exhortation  to  the 
imposing  dignity  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  col-  study  of  Christian  philosophy ;  the  volume  of 
lege.    In  1585  he  returned  to  Basel,  where  an  Bpigrammata;   the   Antibariarorum   Liber; 
attack  of  gout  compelled  him  to  remain,  and  Lingua^  a  satLricol  work ;  an  explanation  of  the 
where  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  friends.    His  '^Apostles'  Creed;''  JSoclesicuUB,  9ive  de  Ratione 
last  days  were  cheered  by  the  friendly  visits  and  Condnandi,  in  4  books ;  and  the  immense  col* 
messages  of  distinguished  men  both  of  the  Prot-  lection  of  ^*  Epistles,*'  which,  perhaps  more  than 
estant  and  of  the  Catholic  party.    In  the  midst  any  other  of  his  works,  show  the  character  of 
of  severe  suffering,  he  was  able  to  retain  his  the  man.    Of  his  purely  classical  works,  there 
calmness,  and  to  pursue  his  wonted  labors.    His  are  editions  of  Seneca.  Suetonius,  Aurelins  Vic- 
death  was  lamented  as  a  public  calamity ;  a  long  tor,  Ammianus  Marceilinas,  Entropius,  Quintos 
procession  of  magistrates  and  students  follow-  Cnrtius,  Cicero  De  OfficiiBj  the  *^  Tusci:dan  Ques- 
ed  his  funeral ;  and  the  bequest  of  his  whole  tions,"  Pliny  the  Elder,  Livy,  and  Terence,  who 
property  to  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  the  orphan,  was  his  favorite  among  the  Latina,  as  Plutarch 
seemed  to  justify  the  monument  which  was  and  Lucian  were  among  the  Greeks.    Ho  al^ 
erected  to  him  in  the  cathedral  at  Basel,  and  published  translations  from  Xenophon,l8ocrate3v 
which  still  remains  the  chief  object  of  interest  Euripides,  and  Libanius,  and  iasaed  editions  of 
in  that  edifice.    Erasmus  was  small  in  stature,  Ptolemy,  Demosthenes^  and  Aristotle.    Among 
with  light  hair  and  light  blue  eyes.    His  por-  his  works  are  also  many  controversial  apolo^e«, 
trait  by  Holbein  represents  his  look  as  sickly  scriptural  en>06itions,  and  litargicid  troatiscs.— 
and  his  face  as  thin  and  wrinkled.    He  was  fond  The  life  of  Erasmus  has  been  written  by  Beatus 
of  luxurious  living,  but  unable  from  physical  Rhenanus,  Melchior  Adam,  Merola,  Scriverius, 
weakness  to  grati^  his  appetites.    His  timidity  and  Gaye,in  Latin;  byHenke  and  HQller  in 
was  excessive.   He  dreaded  to  stay  in  the  neigh-  Grerman ;  by  L6ves|que  de  Boagnj,  Bnyle,  Bal- 
borhood  of  any  contagious  disease,  and,  in  spite  lart,  and  Nisard,  in   French  ;  and  by  Jortin, 
of  his  rationalistio  tendencies,  was  frequently  Enight,  and  Charles  Butler,  in  Cnglish. 
haunted  by  superstitious  fears.    He  had  a  fine       ERASTUS  (Likbxb),  Thomas,  a  Swiss  phyei- 
native  humor,  a  keen  enjoyment  of  witty  dis-  cian  and  theological  polemio^  bom  in  nad^n, 
course,  and  an  accurate  eye  for  every  form  of  Sept  7, 1524,  died  in  Basel,  Deo.  SI,  1683.    Ud 
beauty.    His  taste  was  as  refined  as  his  knowl-  studied  theology  and  literature  in  Basel,  where 
edge  was  prodigious.    He  was  versed  in  all  the  he  narrowly  escaped  death  by  tbe  plague  in 
studies  of  his  age;  in  most  of  them  he  excelled.  1644.    He  next  studied  medicine  in  Bologn.% 
His  reading  was  various,  but  not  desultory.   His  practised  this  profession  witli  remarkable  snc- 
treatises  were  finished  productions,  and  their  cess,  and  after  boine  for  many  years  professor 
style  is  always  clear,  flowing,  and  eloquent,  of  physic  at  Heidelberg,  obtained  in  1580  the 
Erasmus  aided  the  reformation  rather  as   a  chiur  of  ethics  at  Basel.    A  skilful  praotitioncr. 
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relying  on  induction  from  experience  rather  his  works  was  one  of  universal  chronology,  the 

than  on  dogmas  and  theories,  he  was  a  formida-  fragments  of  which  form  the  hasis  of  the  system 

ble  opponent  of  the  reveries  of  Paracelsus  and  adopted  hy  Bunsen  in  his  work  on  Egypt.    He 

his  disciples.    His  principal  theological  contro-  also  wrote  verses  on  numerous  scientific  subjects, 

versj  was  with  Datiienus  and  Beza  concerning  a  commentary  on  the  astronomical  noem  of 

the  doctrine  of  excommunication.   He  held  that  Aratus.  and  treatises  on  comedy  ana  on  the 

ecclesiastical  censures  should  extend  only  to  di*  Homeric  poems.    A  number  of  otlier  works 

Tergenoes  in  Ideological  opinion,  and  not  at  all  are  attributed  to  him  upon  doubtfal  grounds, 

to  vices  and  immorality,  which  were  civil  of-  None  of  his  writings,  excepting  a  few  brief  irag- 

fences,  and  properly  punishable  only  by  tem-  ments,  remain ;  but  Strabo  and  other  later 

porsl  magistrates*    In  some  of  his  writings  he  writers  made  great  use  of  his  geographical 

Eeems  to  fiivor  the  principle  that  all  ecclesiasti-  works. 

cal  authority  is  subordinate  to  the  civil  power,  ERCILLA  Y  ZUfTlGA,  Alokbo  dx,  a  Span- 

which  is  the  doctrine  commonly  recognized  as  ish  poet,  bom  in  Madrid,  Aug.  7, 1538,  died  about 

Erastianism.  1695.    lie  was  a  scion  of  an  ancient  Biscayan 

ERATH,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  comprising  family,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  For- 

part  of  a  fertile  and  well  watered  district  near  tunio  (Jarcia,  who  was  a  member  of  the  council 

the  sources  of  Brazos  river :  pop.  in  1858,  766,  of  Charles  Y.,  he  resided  with  his  mother, 

of  whom  43  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  gener^  whose  family  name  (Zufiica)  he  adopted,  at 

ally  midalating,  but  there  are  some  eminences  the  imperial  court,  where  he  was  educated  as 

on  the  S.  and  N.  £.  borders.    The  soil  in  the  one  of  the  pages  of  the  future  Philip  II.    He 

TtUeys  is  excellent ;  the  uplands  are  less  fertile,  accompanied  him  on  his  travels  abroad,  and 

bat  sSbrd  good  pasturage.    Timber  of  various  was  in  England  in  1554  when  Philip  married 

kinds  covers  about  i  of  the  surface.    Stephens-  Queen  Mary.  .About  this  time  the  Aranc^nians 

viUe  is  the  capital.    The  county  was  formed  in  Chili,  whose  territory  had  been  invaded  by 

from  Bosque  and  Coryell  in  1856.  the  Spaniards  in  1587,  rose  agiunst  them,  and 

ERATO,  one  of  the  nine  muses^  daughters  of  many  Spanish  knights  then  at  the  British  court 

Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.    In  the  theogonv  of  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  war.    ErciUa  join- 

Hesiod  she  holds  the  6th  place  among  them*  ed  this  expedition,  in  which  he  distinguished 

Her  name  was  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  himself  as  much  by  his  prowess  on  the  battle 

love,  and  she  was  the  protectress  of  nuptial  field  as  by  the  heroic  spirit  with  which  he  bore 

ceremonies,  and  the  muse  of  erotic  poetry.  She  the  difi&culties  attending  the  wanderings  in  the 

disputed  with  Mercury  the  honor  of  having  in-  wilderness  and  the  painful  warfare  with  its 

vented  the  lyre.  savage  inhabitants.    In  an  interval  of  the  war, 

ERATOSTHENES,  a  Greek  astronomer,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  involved  in  a  duel 
geometer,  geographer,  poet,  and  philosopher,  during  a  public  tournament  which  was  held  in 
bom  in  Gyrene  in  276  B.  0.,  died  about  196.  honor  of  the  accession  of  Philip  11.  to  the 
lie  possessed  a  remarkable  extent  of  learning  throne.  Ercilla  and  his  anti^nist  were  both 
and  versatili^  of  talent,  and  was  variously  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and  it  was  not  with- 
Damed  by  lus  contemporaries  the  *^  cosmo-  out  difficulty  that  Ercilla^s  sentence  was  com- 
gn^her,''  the  "  measurer  of  the  universe,''  the  muted  to  imprisonment.  This  occurrence,  how- 
^  second  Plato."  and  the ''  pentathlete''  or  victor  ever,  served  rather  to  increffse  than  to  diminish 
in  5  contests,  nis  erudition  in  each  department  his  love  of  adventures,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
being  thus  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  recovered  his  liberty  than  he  set  out  on  another 
victory  obtained  over  ignorance.  He  had  for  dangerous  expedition  against  the  sanguinary 
masters  Ariston  the  philosopher,  Lysanias  the  Lope  de  Aguirre.  In  1562  he  returned  to 
gnunmarian,  and  Caliimaohus  the  poet,  and  he  Spain,  and  snortly  afterward  resumed  the  life 
completed  his  edacation  in  Athens.  His  fame  of  a  wanderer,  travelling  several  years  on  the 
i^ned  Ptolemy  III.,  kmg  of  Egypt,  who  in-  continent  of  Europe.  In  1570  he  came  back  to 
vited  him  to  Alexandria  and  intrusted  to  his  Spain  and  marriea  Maria  de  Bazan,  an  accom- 
care  the  renowned  library  of  that  city.  He  is  plished  lady  of  the  house  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  1571 
said  to  have  died  of  voluntary  starvation,  to  ne  was  made  knight  of  Santiago,  was  employed 
which  he  was  led  by  regret  for  having  lost  his  on  different  missions  by  Philip  H.,  and  served 
ngbt  His  most  important  work,  the  rctfypa^o,  for  some  time  as  a  eentleman  of  the  bed- 
treated  of  the  nature  and  form  of  the  earth,  diamber  of  Rudolph  U.,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
which  he  supposed  to  be  a  motionless  globe,  of  many.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
its  magnitude,  and  of  the  countries,  towns,  lakes,  his  latter  years.  His  literary  fame  rests  upon 
rivers,  and  mountains  which  mark  its  surface.  La  Araueanay  the  most  celebrated  of  Spanish 
He  was  the  founder  of  geodesy,  and  was  the  first  epics.  It  is  in  87  cantos,  and  celebrates  the 
tocomputethemasnitudeof  theearthby  theas-  war  with  the  Araucanians,  in  which  the  poet 
trooomicalmathodsdllinuse.  (SeeEASTH.)  He  himself  was  engaged.    It  is  remarkable  for 


Alexandria,  devised  a  method  for  dis*    ing  picturesqueness  of  its  descripti 
covering  the  prime  numbers,  and  resolved  the    nnrivaUed  in  Spanish  poetry.    Cervantes  in  his 
^blemof  the  duplication  of  the  cube.   Among    "Don  Quixote  "  goes  even  so  £bu:  as  to  declare 
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it  e^nal  to  the  great  epios  of  Italy.    Yoltaire  in  Attioa,  established  the  festival  of  thePuiAihenttfl, 

the  mtrodaction  to  hia  Henriade  also  expresses  and  founded  on  the  Acropolis  the  temple  whi<£    - 

sreat  admiration  of  the  poem,  which,  however,  after  him  was  called  the  Erechthemn.    By  bis 

he  does  not  seem  to  have  read.    Ercilla  wrote  wife  Pasithea  he  had  a  son  whom  he  named 

the  first  and  best  part  of  this  poem  on  the  bat-  Pandion.    He  is  also  said  to  have  decided  the 

tie  field,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it.    The  dispute  between  Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the 

first  15  cantos  were  published  m  Madrid  in  possession  of  Attica,  in  favor  of  the  goddMi, 

1669,  the  second  part  of  the  x>oem  in  1578,  and  and  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  chariots  with 

the  tiiird  part  in  1590.    A  continuation  of  the  4  horses,  for  which  he  was  set  amon^  the  stars 

poem  in  83  cantos,  written  by  Osorio,  appeared  as  Auriga.    The  myths  connected  with  the  life 

in  1597,  and  has  been  sometimes  printed  in  of  the  second  Erechtheus  are  the  Eleusinun 

connection  with  tiie  work  of  Ercilla,  to  which  war,  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  his  daughters,  and 

it  is  much  inferior.    The  best  editions  of  La  the  suicide  of  the  three  others,  in  consequence 

Araucana  are  those  published  at  Madrid  in  of  a  response  of  tiie  oracle,  ana  his  being  killed 

1776  and  1828.  by  Jupiter  with  a  fiash  of  lightning,  at  the  re- 

ERDL,  MiGHAEL  Pitts,  a  German  savant,  quest  of  Neptune.  The  Erechtheus  of  Diodoros 
bom  May  5,  1815,  died  Feb.  25, 1848,  officiated  came  from  Egypt  with  grain  in  time  of  fiuxune, 
as  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  and  phys-  was  made  king,  and  established  the  Eleusmian 
iology  at  the  university  of  Munich,  and  left  a  festivals.  Another  Erechtheus,  the  sonofDar- 
variety  of  writings  in  connection  with  tiiose  danus  and  father  of  Tros  ia  Dium,  is  fabled  as 
sciences.  In  1886  and  1887  he  accompanied  the  richest  of  mortalsi  in  whose  fields  grazed 
Schubert  on  his  travels  to  the  East,  and  oiscov-  8,000  beautiful  mares. 

ered  that  the  surface  of  the  Dead  sea  was  EREQLI,  or  Erbku  Tano.  HeraeUd)^  a  sea- 
situated  far  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter-  port  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Black  sea, 
ranean.  pop.  6,000.    It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  exports 

ERDMANN,  Otto  LiNNfi,  a  German  chemist,  timber,  silk,  and  wax,  in  exchange  for  colonial 

bom  in  Dresden,  April  11, 1804,  and  since  1880  produce,  tobacco,  and  iron.    Ship-building  is 

Erofessor  of  chemistry  at  the  university  of  carried  on  to  some  extent.  A  few  traces  are 
eipsic.  In  1842  he  established  a  chemical  found  here  of  the  ancient  Heradea,  which  was 
laboratory  at  Dresden,  which  is  one  of  the  best  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  and  noted 
in  Germany.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  as  one  of  the  stations  of  the  10,000  Grreeks  un- 
chemical  analysis  of  indigo  and  other  dye-  derXenophon.  Near  this  town  is  a  coal  field  ex- 
stuffs,  and  his  writings  embodying  the  result  tending  for  about  80  m.  along  the  shore  of 
of  his  investigations  are  not  only  useful  to  men  the  Black  sea.  The  coal  mines  are  worked  un- 
of  science,  but  also  to  merchants.  A  4t^  edition  der  the  direction  of  2  English  engineers,  yield- 
of  his  Lehrbuch  der  Ohemie^  and  a  2d  edition  inff  about  50,000  tons  annnally.  There  are  2 
of  his  Grundrut  der  Waarenhundey  appeared  other  towns  of  the  same  name,  one  situated  in 
at  Leipsio  in  1852.  Beside  his  other  writings,  the  district  of  Konieh,  in  Asiatic,  and  the  other 
which  are  contained  in  the  periodical  scientmo  in  the  district  of  Gallipolis,  in  European  Turkey, 
press  of  Grermany,  he  prepared  the  5th  edition  The  latter  has  a  harbor,  and  is  the  soe  of  a  Greek 
of  Scheders  Wdarenlexilum,  and  published  in  bbhop. 

1827  an  interesting  treatise  on  nickel.  EREMAOAUSIS  (Gr.  ijptftoj  by  degrees,  and 
EREBUS,  one  of  the  oldest  gods  of  the  mivo-cr,  a  burning),  the  name  given  by  liebig  to 
Greeks  and  Romans,  son  of  Ohaos  and  I^ght.  the  slow  combustion  or  oxidation  which  tfu^es 
He  was  changed  into  a  river,  into  which  he  had  place  in  organic  substances  when  exposed  to 
been  precipitated  for  having  assisted  the  Titans,  the  infiuence  of  the  air,  and  which  results  either 
The  term  Erebus  was  frequently  applied  to  a  in  the  formation  of  the  pulverulent  brown  sub- 
portion  of  the  pagan  inferno,  a  dark  and  stance  called  humus,  as  in  the  decay  of  woodj 
gloomy  space  beneath  the  earth,  through  which  fibre,  or  in  some  more  highly  oxidated  com- 
the  souls  of  the  Just  passed  on  their  way  to  en*  pounds,  as  when  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic 
joy  the  eternal  and  delightful  life  of  Elysium,  acid.  It  is  the  first  change  in  the  processes  of 
ERECHTHEUS,  or  EaiCHTHONms,  tiie  name  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  is  prevented 
of  a  fftbulous  hero  of  Attica,  or  according  to  by  any  causes  that  arrest  these.  The  oxygen 
some  later  writers,  of  two  persons,  of  whom  of  the  air  first  acts  upon  the  hydrogen  contained 
the  younger  was  the  grandson  of  the  elder  in  the  organic  substances,  the  carbon  nsuallf 
Homer  describes  Erechtheus  as  an  autochthon  exhibiting  no  tendency  to  unite  with  it  until 
and  king  of  Athens,  and  the  son  of  Gma  the  substance  has  been  raised  to  a  high  temper- 
(Earth) ;  he  was  educated  by  Minerva.  The  ature.  Moisture  in  the  air  expedites  the  pro- 
one  whom  Apollodorus  mentions  under  this  cess,  and  in  some  instances  exposore  to  the 
name  was  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Atthis.  Mi-  action  of  alkaline  bodies,  and  in  others  oontact 
nerva,  who  reared  him  secretly,  gave  him  in  a  with  other  decaying  substances^  is  neoeasary  to 
chest  to  Pandrosos  and  her  sisters,  who,  open-  induce  it. 

ing  it  from   curiosity,  saw  in  it  a  serpent,       ERETRIA,  an  ancient  city  of  the  island  of 

were  seized  with  madness,  and  threw  them-  Euboea,  situated  a  little  south  of  Chalcia,  whose 

selves  down  the  Acropolis  or  into  the  sea.  rival  it  was  in  commerce.    It  was  founded  prior 

Having  expelled  Amphictyon,  he  became  king  of  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  at  an  early  period  bo- 
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eamerich,  powerful,  and  one  of  the  chief  mari*  or  Erfhrt  parliament,  was  held  there  in  the 

time  states  of  Greece.    It  was  early  engaged  in.  dioroh  of  St.  Augustine. 

disputes  with  the  Chalcians,  and  for  having  ERGOT  (Fr.  ergot^  cocVs  spur),  a  protu* 

girea  assistance  to  the  Ionic  cities  of  Asia  in  beranoe  which  grows  ont  in  a  curved  form  re- 

Sieir  revolt  from  Persia  it  was  razed  to  the  sembling  a  cock's  spur  from  among  the  grains 

groond  hj  the  Persians  in  490  B.  0.    It  was  of  the  plants  of  the  graminaeeas;  or  grass  tribe, 

800Q  rebuilt  S.  of  the  old  site,  and  took  part  as  wheat,  barley,  and  especially  rye.    As  it 

in  the  Peloponnesian  war.     The  philosopher  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  last,  the 

Kenedemus,adisciDleof  Plato,  here  established  substance  has  been  known  by  the  name  of 

a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy.    The  mina  spurred  rye  (fecale  oomutum).    Its  origin  has 

of  tins  city  are  still  visible.  been  ascribed  to  various  causes.    Some  have 

EBFUBT,  a  circle  of  the  Prussian  province  thought  it  to  be  the  seed  altered  by  a  diseased 

of  Saxony,  boxmded  N.  by  Hanover  and  Bruns-  growth,  caused  by  the  attack  of  an  insect,  or 

inck,  £.  by  Merseburg  and  Saxe- Weimar,  S.  by  unfavorable  circumstances  of  moisture,  heat, 

hj  Saie-Gk)tha,  Saze-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Wei-  &c    De  GandoUe  thought  it  a  fun^s  occupying 

mar,  and  W.  by  Hesse-Gassel ;  area,  1,806  sq.  m. ;  the  place  of  the  seed,  and  called  it  selerotium 

pop.  346,000.    About  half  the  land  is  arable,  and  elamu.  But  the  evidences  are  now  generally  re- 

the  chief  products  are  com.  tobacco,  hops,  seeds,  sarded  as  conclusive  of  its  being  the  grain  itself^ 

and  salt  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  also  raised,  diseased  and  deformed  by  the  influence  of  a  para- 

aad  mines  of  copP^'*  l^ad,  and  iron  are  worked  sitic  fungus,  attached  to  it  fh>m  its  earliest  de vel- 

in  the  drdes  of  weissensee  and  Schleusingen.  opment.  This  fungus,  distinguishable  by  the  mi* 

Manufactories  of  iron,  cotton,  and  woollen  fab-  oroscope,  has  been  detected  in  other  parts  of  the 

ricfl^  and  many  miscellaneous  articles,  are  nu-  plant ;  and  the  white  dust  or  9poridia  on  thesur- 

meroufli — S^ttbt,  the  capital  of  the   above  faceofthe  ergot  will  engenderthedisease  in  other 

province,  and  of  Thuringia,  is  situated  on  the  plants  if  scattered  in  the  soil  at  their  roots  or 

Gera,  about  midway  between  Gk>tha  and  Wei-  applied  to  the  grains. — ^Ergot  as  collected  for 

mar;  pop.  88.800.    It  was  formerly  a  city  of  medicinal  purposes  is  in  solid  grains  from  i  to  1^ 

oonriderable  miportance,  having  at  the  end  of  inches  long,  of  cellular  structure,  the  cells  con- 

the  16th  century  had  nearly  60,000  inhabitants,  taining  oily  particles.    Its  aqueous  infusion  is 

It  is  a  fortress  of  the  2d  class,*and  derives  great  daret-oolored,  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  possess- 

strategetical  importance  from  its  situation  on  the  es  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  substance.    It 

millbffy  high  road  of  central  Europe.   The  fort  was  early  used  m  medicine  to  expedite  parturi- 

of  Petersberg  within  the  walls,  and  the  citadel  of  tion  by  promoting  the  contraction  of  the  uterus. 

Cyriaksburg  without,  contribute  to  its  strength.  It  possesses  poisonous  qualities,  and  when  the 

Erftirt  contains  14  places  for  Protestant  worship,  grain  contammated  with  it  has  been  employed 

several  Roman  O^olio  churches,  and  a  syna-  in  making  bread,  as  has  sometimes  occurred  in 

gogne.   The  cathedral,  originally  a  fine  Gothic  France,  terrible  epidemics  have  followed  its  use. 

structure,  has  suffered  much  from  war,  but  has  ERIO  IX.  (according    to  some    historians 

been  repaired  by  the  kin^  of  Prussia  within  the  VUL),  king  of  Sweden,  called  after  his  death 

present  century.  It  contains  one  of  the  most  mas-  8t  Eric,  the  son  of  ^^  a  good  and  wealthy 

aive  beDs  of  GKarmany,  called  Maria  OlorioM^  yeoman "  (in  the  words  of  an  old  Swedish 

and  in  popular  parlance  ^u«anfki.,thishavinff  been  chronicle)  named  Jedward,  died  May  18,  1160. 

the  name  of  the  bell  melted  during  the  nre  in  His  mother  was  Cecilia,  nster  of  a  former 

1251.  (^  the  many  convents  which  existed  here  king.    His  wife  was  Ohristina,  also  of  royal 

tin  very  recency,  one  only  remains,  the  Ursuline  blood.    He  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  the 

nunnery,  with  a  school  conducted  by  the  nuns.  Upper  Swedes,  or  as  it  was  called  the  ^^  royal 

The  finest  modem  dmrches  are  the  Bmrfiksser-  chfur  of  UpsaL"  in  1160 ;  and  was  the  first 

Hreie  and  the  Attguatinerhirehe.    The  most  sovereign  in   Sweden  who  saw  Christianity 

interesting  religious  building  of  Erfurt  is  the  firmly  established  in  Upper  Sweden.    With  a 

Augostinian  convent,  in  which  Luther  lived  view  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  he  undertook 

for  several  years.    The  convent  is  now  used  by  a  crusade  against  the  heathens  of  Finland ;  and 

the  MartifUit^  as  an  asylum  for  orphans  and  by  transplanting  Swedish  colonists  thither,  laid 

for  other  charitable  purposes.    Luther's  cell  is  the  foundation  of  the  conquest  of  that  country. 

well  preserved,  and  contains  his  portrait,  Bible,  On  his  return  to  Upsal,  he  was  attacked  by 

And  other  relics.     The  university,  opeoied  in  a  Danish  prince,  Magnus  Henrikson,  and  in  the 

1392,  and  onoe  the  4th  in  Germany,  was  closed  battle  that  followed,  at  East  Aras  (modem  Up- 

in  1816.    The  royal  academy  of  popular  scl-  sal),  he  fell  covered  with  wounds.    His  virtues 

^oes  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  library,  and  the  austerity  of  his  life  procured  him  the 

Ihe  congress  of  Erfort  (Sept  27  to  Oct  14,  reputation  of  a  saint ;  but  he  was  never  canon- 

1908)  was  attended  by  Napoleon,  Alexander  ized.    His  rule,  which  at  first  extended  only 

of  Russia,  and  many  German  sovereigns.    In  over  Sweden  proper  (or  Upper  Sweden),  sub- 

1818  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Pruseoans,  sequently  embraced  Gothland  (Lower  Sweden). 

After  a  bombar^nent  which  destroyed    188  The  effi^  of  St  Eric  is  preserved  upon  the  arms 

^^MHues.    Prom  Nov.  24, 1848,  to  Aug.  4, 1849,  of  the  city  of  Stockholm ;  and  his  remains,  long 

tte  town  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege ;  and  in  the  objects  of  veneration,  are  in  the  cathedral 

Uaich  and  April,  1850,  the  Uhunuparlament^  of  Upsal. 
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EHIO  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden,  the  son  und  introduce  the  titles  of  baron  and  co\mt  into 

successor  of  Gostayus  Yasa,  born  Deo.  18, 1683,  Sweden. 

died  Feb.  26, 1577.  In  youth  he  was  distinguish-        ERICSSON.  John,  a  distinguished  inventor 
ed  for  his  handsome  person,  his  intelligence,  and  engineer,  oom  in  the  province  of  'Werme* 
and  numerous  accomplishments ;  but  his  pas-  land,  Sweden,  in  1808.    The  son  of  a  mining 
sionate  and  suspicious  disposition  and  immoder-  proprietor,  his  earliest  impressions  were  denved 
ate  indulgence  in  pleasure,  early  awakened  the  from  the  engines  and  machinery  of  the  mines, 
apprehensions  of  his  father.    Toward  his  broth-  In  1814  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  oele- 
ers,  who  had  been  created  dukes  by  the  king  brated  Count  Platen,  the  intimate  friend  of 
jointly  with  himself,  with  the  government  of  Bemadotte,  and  being  appointed  a  cadet  in  the 
certain  provinces,  he  always  entertained  feel-  engineers,  was  employed  as  a  niveleur  at  the 
ings  of  jealousy  and  hostility.    He  succeeded  to  grand  shin  canal,  where  he  set  out  the  work 
the  throne  in  1560,  inheriting  from  his  father  for  more  tnan  600  soldiers.    In  1820  he  entered 
the  good  will  of  his  people,  a  full  treasury,  and  the  Swedish  army  as  an  ensign,  and  was  soon 
a  prosperous  and  happy  kingdom,  and  inaugu-  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.    His  regiment  being 
rated  his  reign  by  expending  what  seemed  to  stationed  in  the  northern  highlands,  where  an  bo- 
the  Swedes  incredible  sums  on  the  festivals  curate  government  survey  was  in  progress,  Erics- 
and  pageants  attending  his  coronation.    Gus-  son  surveyed  upward  of  60  miles  of  territory, 
tavus  had  shortly  before  his  death  made  over-  detailed  maps  of  which,  executed  by  his  own 
tures  of  marriage  to  Elizabeth  of  Ensland  i|i  hands,  are  yet  in  the  archives  of  Sweden.   In 
behalf  of  his  son ;  and  the  latter,  beside  keep-  1826  ho  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to 
ing  alive  these  negotiations,   opened  similar  England,  with  the  view  of  introducing  bis  in- 
ones  with  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  the  princess  vention  of  a  flame  engine,  which  he  had  exhiV 
Ben^e  of  Lorraine,  and  the  princess  of  Hesse,  ited  in  a  machine  of  about  10  horse  power. 
He  avoided  the  embarrassment  which  a  favor-  This  engine  did  not  meet  Ms  expectations,  and 
able  reply  to  his  several  offers  might  have  caused  involved  heavy  expenditures,  which  induced 
by  marrying  Eatrina  Hansdotter,  the  daugh-  him  to  resign  his  commission,  and  devote  him- 
ter  of  a  petty  officer  of  his  guards,  whose  beauty  self  to  mechanical  pursuits.    Numerous  inven* 
attracted  his  notice  as  she  was  selUng  fruits  tions  followed^  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  market  place  of  Stockholm.    S[atrina  the  steam  boiler,  on  the  principle  of  artificial 
seems  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  Eric,  draft,  for  the  introduction  of  which  Ericsson 
and  remained  true  to  him  amid  all  his  succeed-  joined  the  established  mechanical  house  of  John 
ing  misfortunes.    During  nearly  his  whole  reign  Braithwaite.    After  having  been  applied  to  nu- 
he  was  engaged  in  wars  with  Denmark  and  merous  boilers  for  manufacturing  purposes  in 
Poland,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Swedes  ac-  London  with  success,  effecting  a  great  saving 
quired  from  the  latter  country  the  Baltio  prov*  of  fuel  and  dispensing  with  the  huge  smoke 
inces  of  Livonia  and  Bevel,  although  at  great  stacks,  this  invention  was  applied  to  railwaj 
cost  of  men  and  money,  whole  provinces  having  locomotion  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
been  depopulated  to  supply  the  army.     The  railway  in  the  fall  of  1829.     The  directors  had 
animosity  of  the  king  toward  his  brothers  in*  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  locomotive  engine, 
creased  with  years,  and  finally  led  to  violent  and  within  7  weeks  of  the  time  of  trial  Erics- 
measures.    John,  the  eldest,  was  besieg^  in  his  son  heard  of  the  offer,  planned  an  engine, 
castle  at  Abo,  and  condemned  to  a  long  im-  executed  the  working  drawings,  and  completed 
prisonment,  and  the  othei*s  were  in  constant  the  machine.    The  lightest  and  fastest  engine 
fear  of  their  lives.    Eric  gradually  surrendered  started  on  this  occasion  was  the  Novelty,  which, 
himself  to  a  career  of  tyranny  under  which  guided  by  its  inventor  Eriosson,  started  off  at 
the  whole  kingdom   groaned.     Assassination  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hoar.     The  principle 
became  frequent,  and  under  the  influence  of  of  artificial  draft,  which  characterized  this  en- 
the  roval  favorite,  Gdran  Pehrssen,  some  of  gine,  is  yet  retained  in  all  locomotive  engines ; 
the  oldest  nobility,  including  the  Sture  family,  but  a  different  mode  of  prodncinff  it  was  acci- 
were  put  to  death.     In  the  midst  of  these  dentally  discovered  so  soon  after  the  display  of 
excesses  he  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  madness,  the  Novelty,  that  the  original  inventor  derived 
the  effect  of  remorse,  and  for  several  days  no  advantage  from  it.    The  lightness  and  cnni' 
wandered  alone  in  the  forest.    Ilis  oppressed  pactness  of  this  boiler  led  to  many  new  appli- 
brothers  John  and  Charles  having  at  length  cations  of  steam,  and  among  others  to  Erics- 
risen  in  rebellion,  he  marched  to  meet  them^  son^s  construction  of  a  steam  fire  engine,  which 
and  after  a  desperate  conflict  was  overcome  was  entirely  successful.    A  similar  engine  of 
and  captured  in  1568.    He  was  deposed  by  act  greater  power  he  subsequently  constructed  for 
of  the  Swedish  diet,  and  after  languishing  9  ike  king  of  Prussia.    For  this  invention  he  re- 
years  in  prison,  was  poisoned  by  order  of  his  ceived  the  prize  medal  of  the  mechanics*  insti* 
brother   John,  who  had   succeeded    to    the  tute  of  New  York.    In  1883  he  reduced  to 
throne.    In  the  beffinniuff  of  his  reign  Eric  practice  his  long  cherished  prefect  of  a  caloric 
displayed  energy  and  le^lative  skill,  and  made  engine,  and  submitted  the  result  to  the  scicn- 
several  judicious  reforms  in  the  civil  and  eccle-  tific  world  in  London.    The  invention  cxcit;.*d 
siastical  government  of  the  kingdom.    He  was  very  general  interest,  and  lectures  were  deliv- 
a  patron  of  art  and  sciencci  and  was  the  first  to  ered  in  explanation  and  illostration  of  its  prin- 
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ciple  by  Br.  Lardner  and  by  Professor  Faraday,  caloric  engine  in  the  ship  Ericsson.    It  pro- 
Dr.  Andrew  Ure,  having  witnessed  its  per-  pelled  this  ship  of  2,000  tons  from  New  York 
fbrmance,  was  liberal  and  daring  enough  to  say  to  Alexandria  on  the  Potomac,  in  very  rough 
that  the  invention  woold  throw  the  **  name  of  weather,  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb.  1853.    On 
his  great  countryman  James  Watt  into  the  this  trip  the  engines  were  in  operation  for  73 
fihide.*'    Sir  Richard  Phillips  records  that  he  hours  without  being  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
saw  the  first  model  machine  of  5  horse  power  without  requiring  &e  slightest  adjustment,  the 
with  ^* inezpreeaible  delight;"  but  the  high  consumption  of  fuel  being  only  5  tons  in  24 
temperatnie  so  affected  its  working  parts  that  hours.    At  Alexandria  she  was  visited  by  the 
it  was  not  available  as  a  practical  machine,  president  and  president  elect,  the  heads  of  de- 
EricasoQ^a  attention  was  next  directed  to  navi-  partments,  a  large  number  of  naval  officers, 
gatioD,  the  result  of  which  was  the  invention  and  many  members  of  both  houses  of  congress, 
of  the  propeller,  and  of  that  new  arrangement  and  subsequently  by  the  foreign  ministers  in  a 
of  the  steam  machinery  in  ships  of  war  which  body,  and  by  tiie  legislature  of  Virginia,  then 
bas  revolutionized  the  navies  of  the  world,  in  session.    Ericsson  was  invited  by  a  commit- 
Ericsson  sought  to  bring  these  inventions  to  tee  of  the  le^lature  to  visit  Richmond  as  the 
ib»  favorable  notice  of  uie  British  admiralty,  guest  of  the  state.    The  secretary  of  the  navy 
and  was  listened  to  with  polite  but  incredulous  recommended,  in  a  special  communication  to 
attention.    He  took  their  lordships  on  a  trial  congress,  the  passage  of  a  resolution  author- 
trip  in  a  vessel  constructed  with  his  new  pro-  izing  him  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
peUer,  but  he  could  not  induce  them  to  believe  frigate  of  2,000  tons  to  be  equipped  with  calorio 
what  they  saw.   He  found  a  more  confiding  lis-  engines,  and  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose 
tttser  in  C^t.  R.  F.  Stockton  of  the  H.  S.  navy,  $500,000.    This  recommendation  failed  in  con- 
by  whose  influence  with  the  administration  of  sequence  of  the  pressure  of  bu^ness  at  the  close 
that  time  at  Washington,  he  was  placed  in  a  of  the  session.  But  notwithstanding  the  surprise 
pontion  to  carry  out  his  plans.    In  1889  Erics-  and  admiration  that  this  achievement  excited  in 
son  came  to  New  York.    In  1841  he  was  em-  the  scientific  world,  the  speed  attained  was  not 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  the  U.  S.  ship  of  sufficient  to  meet  the  practical  exigencies  of 
war  Princeton,  on  the  very  plan  which  had  commerce ;  and  the  repetition  of  the  engines  on 
been  received  witiii  such  indifference  by  the  this  large  scale  could  not  be  undertaken  at  the 
British  admiralty.    She  was  the  first  steamship  charge  of  individuals.   In  the  midst  of  numerous 
ever  built  with  the  propelling  machinery  under  mechanical  pursuits,  Ericsson  has  since  devoted 
the  water  line  and  out  of  the  reach  of  shot  himself  to  perfecting  the  caloric  en^ne.  Step  by 
Mr.  llaUory  of  Florida  asserted,  in  a  recent  de-  step  he  has  been  advancing  to  admitted  success, 
bate  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  that  has  developed  his  invention  in  machines  with  cy- 
the  Princeton  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  linders  varying  from  a  diameter  of  6  inches  to 
steam  marine  of  the  whole  world:  and  that,  one  of  82  inches,  and  is  still  engaged  in  adapting 
hereafter,  in  maritime  war,  those  who  send  it  to  all  the  various  uses  which  odl  for  iL   It  is 
sailing  vessels  to  sea,  send  them  but  to  be  cap-  now  applied  to  purposes  of  pumping,  printing, 
tared.    The  Princeton  was  distinguished  for  hoisting,  grinding,  sawing,  tummgligiit  machin- 
nomerous  mechanical  novelties  beside  the  pro-  ery  of  various  kinds,  working  telegraphic  in- 
peller ;  among  which  were  a  direct-acting  steam  struments  and  sewing  machines,  and  propelling 
engine  of  great  simplicity,  the  sliding  telescope  boats.    More  than  200  of  these  engines  are  in 
chimney,  and  gun  carriages  with  machinery  for  successful  operation.    The  extent  of  power  at- 
checking  the  recoQ  of  ue  gun.    In  the  IJ.  S.  tainable  has  not  been  ascertained.  Ericsson  still 
division  of  the  industrial  e:diibition  of  all  na-  labors  with  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  boyhood. 
tions  in  London  in  1851,  Ericsson  exhibited  the  While  engaged  in  carrying  out  his  inventions,  it 
distance  instrument,  for  measuring  distances  at  is  a  common  thing  for  him  to  pass  16  hours  a  day 
sea;  the  hydrostatic  gauge  for  measuring  the  at  his  table,  in  the  execution  of  detailed  mechan- 
volome  of  fluids  under  pressure;  the  recipro-  leal  drawings,  which  he  throws  off  with  a  facility 
eating  fluid  meter  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  and  in  a  style  that  have  probably  never  been  sur- 
water  which  passes  through  pipes  during  defi-  passed.    (See  also  Atmosphebio  Engine.) 
nite  periods ;  the  alarm  barometer ;  the  pyro-  ERIDANUS,  the  Greek  name  of  a  large 
meter,  intended  as  a  standard  measure  of  tem-  northern  river  which  JSschylus  confounded 
peratnre  from  the  freezing  point  of  water  up  to  with  the  Rhone,  but  which  later  writers  made 
the  melting  point  of  iron ;  a  rotary  fluid  meter^  identical  with  the  Roman  Padus,  or  modern  Po, 
the  principle  of  which  is  the  measurement  or  the  chief  river  of  N.  Italy.    According  to  He- 
flnidis  by  the  velocity  with  which  they  pass  siod  and  the  tragic  poets.  Phaeton,  son  of  Heli- 
throfogh  apertures  of  definite  dimensions ;  and  os,  in  a  futile  attempt  to  guide  the  chariot  of  his 
a  sea  lea^  contrived  for  taking  soundings  at  father,  was  struck  witli  a  thunderbolt  by  Jupi- 
sea  without  rounding  the  vessel  to  the  wind,  ter,  and  fell  into  this  river.    His  sisters,  the  He- 
and  independently  of  the  length  of  the  lead  line,  liada,  were  changed  into  poplar  trees,  and  their 
For  these  he  received  the  prize  medal  of  the  tears  into  amber,  for  which  this  river  was  chief- 
exiiibition.    In  1852  he  was  made  knight  of  the  ly  famous.    The  name  was  also  given  to  a  river 
order  of  Yasa  by  King  Oscar  of  Sweden.    In  of  Attica,  which  flowed  into  the  Ilissus,  near 
the  same  year  he  brought  out  a  new  form  of  Athens. 
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ERIE,  the  name  of  counties  in  8  of  the  Fnited  the  principal  ports  on  the  lake,  and  the  only 

States.    I.  A  W.  co.  of  K  Y.,  hordering  on  important  one  oelonging  to  PennOTWania.    The 

Lake  Erie,  bounded  N.  by  the  Tonewanda  and  citj  atanda  npon  an  elevated  blnff  commanding 

S.  by  the  Cattarangos  creek ;  area,  about  950  s^  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  harbor.    The  streets 

m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  162,407.    It  is  drained  and  are  broad  and  regnlarlj  laid  out  at  right  anglea 

supplied  with  water  power  by  Buffalo  creek  and  near  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  large  ana 

and  several  other  small  streams.    In  the*  N.  beautiful  park.     The  custom  house  and  post 

part  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  well  office  occupy  a  handsome  marble  stractore, 

adapted  to  grain ;  in  the  S.  it  is  hilly,  and  here  which  cost  about   $100,000.     There  are  \% 

the  land  is  more  suitable  for  grazing.    Wheat,  churches,  2  very  large  first  dass  hotels,  a  floor* 

oats,  and  grass  are  the  staples.    The  prodno-  iahing  academy,  a  public  library,  7  newspapers 

tlons  in  1855  were  285,726  bushels  of  wheat,  a  bank  and  numerons  banking  offices,  several 

724,747  of  oats,  483,228  of  Indian  corxL  98,011  large  flouring  mills,  faotoriea  of  various  kinds, 

tons  of  hay,  1,866.182  lbs.  of  butter,  and  2.038,-  and  2  extensive  founderiea  and  machine  ahopa, 

892  of  cheese.    Tnere  were  8  manufactories  of  at  one  of  which  railroad  oars  are  manufiustured. 

agricultural  implements,  9  furnaces,  9  woollen  The  public  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the 

mills,  48  grist  mills,  151  saw  mills,  81  news*  state.  Aheavy  trade  in  coal,  lumber,  and  staves 

Eaper  offices,  155  churches,  and  809  school  is  carried  on,  which  gives  emplofment  to  a  large 

ouses.    Iron  ore,  limestone,  brick  day,  and  number  of  vessels  and  men.    Laige  quantities 

water  cement  are  found  in  considerable  quan-  of  whitefish  and  lake  trout  are  caught  and  shir 

titles.    The  county  is  traversed  by  6  nulroads,  ped  from  this  point.    They  are  taken  with  r 

and  by  the  Erie  canal,  which  connects  with  netsindeep  water  a  few  miles  N.  of  the  hart 

Niagara  river  at  Black  Rock,  and  has  its  ter*  The  Lake  Shore  railroad  passes  through  the  city, 

minus  at  Buffalo,  the  county  seat.    Organized  The  Sunbury  and  Erie  railroad^  which  connects 

in  1821,  and  named  from  Lake  Erie.    if.  A  oo.  Erie  with  Philadelphia,  and  which  (June,  1859) 

of  Penn.,  forming  the  K  W.  extremity  of  the  is  rapidly  approacmng  completion,  and  the  Erie 

state,  bordering  on  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Lake  and  Pittsburg  railroad,  part  of  which  is  fai  run* 

Erie;  area,  740  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  88,742.  ning  order,  have  their  termini  here;  and  a  hue 

With  the  exception  of  a  high  ridge,  several  called  the  Erie  city  railroad,  an  extenaon  of  the 

miles  distant  from  the  lake,  and  running  nearly  Kew  York  and  Erie  railroad,  has  been  proiected. 

parallel  with  its  shore,  the  surface  is  generally  Erie  is  connected  with  the  Ohio  river  by  the 

rolling  and  well  watered.    Its  soil  is  clayey,  Erie  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  oanaL    The 

and  in  the  K  part  produces  good  crops  of  grain,  town,  possesses  great  commercial  advantage^ 

The  8.  portions  of  the  county  are  mainly  occu-  and  will  probably  ere  long  be  the  8d  in  si<e  and 

pied  by  pasture  lands.    Grain,  potatoes,  maple  importance  in  Pennsylvania.    It  would  have 


765  of  oats,  171,855  of  potatoes,  69,422  tons  of  is  included  in  the  collection  district  of  Preaque 
hay,  252,843  lbs.  of  butter,  and  888,748  of  ma-  ble,  \!aA  foreign  commerce  of  which  for  the  year 
pie  sugar.    There  were  57  churches,  6  news-  ending  June  80,  1858,  was  as  follows :  value  of 
paper  offices,  and  9,848  pupils  attending  public  exports,  $49,160;  of  imports,  $1,846 ;  entrances, 
schools.    Iron  is  the  principal  miner^;  slate  78  vessels  of  11,498  tons;  dearancea,  74  vessek 
and  sandstone  underlie  much  of  the  surface,  of  10,865  tons.    The  enrolled  and  licensed  ton- 
Formed  in  1800,  and  named  from  Lake  Erie,  nage  of  the  district  was  7,744.     In  1794  Gen. 
which  forms  its  entire  N.  W.  boundarv.    Cap-  Wayne,  when  on  hia  way  to  the  Manmee,  estab- 
ital,  Erie.    m.  A  K.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  lished  a  garrison  here ;  and  on  his  return  in  1796 
Lake  Erie  and  Sandusky  bay ;  area,  250  sq.  m. ;  he  died  in  a  smaU  log  cabin,  and  was  bnried  at 
pop.  in  1850, 18,568.    It  is  drained  by  Huron  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff.    His  remains  were  re- 
and  Vermilion  rivers,  and  crossed  by  several  moved  l^  his  son  in  1809  and  taken  to  Dela- 
railroads.    Near  Huron  river  are  several  an-  ware  county.    The  most  prominent  event  in  the 
cient  mounds  and  enclosures,  and  at  Sandusky  history  of  Erie  was  the  buOding  and  equipping 
are  extensive  quarries  of  valuable  limestone,  of  Perm's  fleet  during  the  war  of  1812-^15. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil  alluvial        ERl£,  Laks,  the  most  soutliem  of  the  5  great 
and  exceedingly  fertile.    Grain,  hay,  wool,  but-  lakes  ctf  the  N.  United  States  and  of  Canada,  and 
ter,  and  fruits  are  the  chief  staples.    In  1858  the  lowest  of  the  chain,  except  Lake  Ontario, 
the  principal  productions  were  601,718  bushels  which  lies  below  ittotiie  K.  K.     The  boundary 
of  Indian  com,  and  118,181  of  wheat    Capital,  line  betwe^  the  two  countries  passes  through 
Sandusky  City.  these  waters.    Both  the  lakes  named  lie  nearly 
ERIE,  a  city  and  the  seat  of  lustice  of  Erie  in  the  extenrion  of  the  line  of  the  river  St. 
CO.,  Penn.,  situated  on  Lake  Erie,  nearly  mid-  Lawrence,  the  outlet  of  all  these  bodies  of  fresh 
way  between  Buffido  and  Cleveland,  on  one  of  water.    The  mean  length  of  Lake  Erie  is  esti- 
the  finest  harbors  on  the  lakes,  Ftesque  Isle  mated  at  240  m. ;  mean  br^idth,  40  m. ;  eleva- 
bay,  nearly  5  m.  long,  and  over  half  a  mile  tion  above  the  level  of  the  sea«  566  feet ;  area, 
wide;  poplin  1840,  8,412;  in  1850,  7,290;  in  9,600  sq.  m.    Its  surface  is  888  feet  above  that 
1859,  between  10,000  and  12,000.    It  is  one  of  of  Lake  Ontario,  this  great  descent  being  made 
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b  iho  l^agara  riyer,  which  oonoects  the  two  forming  a  terrace,  the  height  of  which  at  Qeye- 
lakes.    The  form  of  the  lake  Ib  not  yery  irregn*  land  ia  103  feet  aboye  the  water.    Owing  to  the 
Iir,  its  maTimnm  lemrth  exceeding  the  mean  hy  Bhallowness  of  the  lake,  it  is  readily  disturbed 
ckDly about  16  m.,  and  the  breadth yaryingfirom  by  the  wind;  and  for  this  reason,  and  for  its 
80  to  60  m.    Its  western  extremity  receiyea  paucity  of  good  harbors,  it  has  the  reputation  of 
from  the  N.  the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes,  oeing  the  most  dangerous  to  nayigate  of  any  of 
diaoharged  by  the  Detroit  riyer.    At  this  ez*>  the  groat  lakes.    Long  continued  storms,  with 
tremity  are  many  ishmds  clustered  together,  the  wind  setting  from  one  extremity  of  the  lake 
tbe  laigest  one  about  14  m.  in  circumference,  toward  the  other,  produce  disastrous  effects  upon 
They  are  well  wooded,  with  a  fertile  soil  de*  the  land  to  leeward  by  the  piling  up  of  the  wa- 
rned from  the  limestone  rocks  of  which  they  ters.    From  this  cause  the  city  of  Buffalo  at  the 
are  composed,  and  to  some  extent  they  are  foot  of  the  lake  has  suffered  serious  damage  in  its 
nader  cdtiyation.    The  peculiar  features  of  lower  portions.  The  return  of  the  waters  after 
Lake  Erie  are  its  shallowness  and  the  clayey  na-  the  storm  has  in  some  instances  been  so  rapid, 
ton  of  its  shores.     While  Lakes  Huron  and  when  driyen  along  by  a  wind  setting  in  the 
IGchkan  present  a  Tnaiiinum  depth  of  1,800  same  direction,  that  powerful  currents  are  pro* 
feet,  Lake  Superior  a  mean  depth  of  900,  and  duced.    In  Oct.  1838,  a  current  thus  caused 
Lake  Ontario  of  600  feet,  the  maximum  sound-  burst  a  passage  through  the  peninsula  on  the 
iags  in  Lake  Erie,  except  near  its  lower  end,  K.  coast  called  Long  Point  and  excayated  a 
nuraly  exceed  120  feet     The  U.  8.  engineers  channel  more  than  9  feet  deep  and  900  feet 
fbond  8  diyisions  in  the  floor  of  the  lake,  of  in-  wide.    The  natural  harbors  around|the  lake  are 
creasing  d^th  toward  the  outlet.    The  upper  few,  and  these  haye  required  artificial  improye- 
uortion,  aboye  Point  Pellee  island,  has  a  leyel  ment    They  are  generally  at  the  mouths  of 
bottom  with  an  ayerage  depth  of  80  feet.   The  the  small  riyers  which  flow  into  the  lake,  the 
middle  portion  takes  in  the  principal  part  of  channels  of  which  are  carried  far  out  into  the 
the  lake,  extending  to  Long  Pointw    The  bottom  lake  by  piers,  constructed  on  one  or  both  sides. 
k  here  leyel  also,  and  from  60  to  70  feet  below  Erie  in  Pennsylyania  has  a  large  natural  hurbor, 
tbe  sufiAce.   Below  Long  Point  the  depth  yariea  formerly  Imo wn  as  that  of  Presque  Isle,  which 
from  60  to  240  feet   Its  bottom  is  a  light  clayey  has  been  protected  by  a  breakwater.     The 
aediment,  which  rapidly  accumulates,  as  noticed  principal  harbors  on  tiie  8.  side  are  those  of 
lo  the  account  of  the  diying  operations  for  OleyeLEmd,  Sandusky  Oity,  and  Toledo.   On  the 
the  recoyery  of  the  safe  of  the  steamer  Atian-  K.  shore  there  is  a  harbor  called  Port  Mait- 
tic    (See  Diyoro.)    The  material  is  deriyed  land,  at  the  entrance  of  Grand  riyer  near  the 
from  the  wearing  away  of  the  strata  that  com-  E.  end  of  the  lake,  and  this  riyer  is  nayigable 
pose  its  shores.    On  the  8.  side,  frt>m  the  mouth  for  small  yessels  for  some  distance.    Other  har- 
of  the  Gattarangus  in  New  York,  near  the  K  bors  on  the  same  nde  are  Ports  Doyer,  Burwell, 
extremity  of  the  lake,  through  the  strip  on  its  and  Stanley ;  the  last  the  most  important,  as  the 
coast  belonging  to  Pennsylyania,  and  aunost  to  port  of  the  produotiye  region  of  tnis  portion  of 
Saadnaky  in.  Ohio,  the  rock  formations  are  the  Oanada.  LaJce  Erie  drains  but  a  nanrow  margin 
Portage  and  Chemung  groups  of  the  New  York  of  country  around  it,  and  receiyes  no  riyers  of 
eyatem,  a  series  of  easily  disintegrated  blue,  hnportanoe.    The  Maumee  is  the  largest  on  the 
gray,  aod  oUye  shales,  aasodated  with  beds  of  American  edde,  entering  the  lake  at  its  S.W .  ex- 
gray  sandstone.    The  western  extremity  and  tremibr,  its  course  being  nearly  on  the  extended 
wh^  N.  coast  is  made  up  of  the  limestones  line  of  the  riyer  St  Lawrence  and  the  two  lakes 
of  the  Helderberg  group,  which  by  their  de-  Ontuio  and  Erie.    Sandusky  riyer,  further  £. 
ecnnpoeition  form  a  clayey  and  muddy  soiL  in  Ohio,  rises  about  60  m.  to  theS.  of  the  lake; 
Sandstones,  too,  are  associated  with  theseu  Both  but  more  to  the  E.  the  rise  of  the  surface  to  the 
aides  thus  fbmish  the  materials  for  sediments  of  K.  reaches  nearly  to  the  lake  shore,  determining 
a  nature  to  be  readily  distributed  throughout  the  drainage  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  is 
the  lake.    Along  the  coast  the  loosely  aggre-  that  <^  the  general  slope  of  the  strata.    The 
'  Bd  products  of  the  disintegrated  strata  are  lake  was  early  nayigated  by  sailing  yessela 
niently  seen  forming  high  difb,  which  ex-  built  upon  its  shores.    As  many  as  7  steamers 
a  bacc  into  eleyated  plateaus.    The  riyers  were  runmnff  upon  it  in  1880,  and  not  long 
cot  de^  channels  through  these,  discharging  afterward  it  beciune  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
the  excayated  matters  into  the  lake.    Theun-  trayel  between  New  York  and  the  N.  W. 
deigronnd  water  courses  penetrate  throng  the  states,  the  steamboat  lines  running  from  Buffii- 
base  of  the  difb  and  undermine  them,  and  the  lo  to  Chicago.    The  construction  of  railroads^ 
wavea  aid  to  break  them  down.    Slides  are  of  upon  which  trayel  is  more  direct  and  uninter- 
frequent  oooorrenoe.    The  water  takes  up  the  rupted  in  winter,  has  caused  these  lines  to  be 
Mrthy  materials,  and  is  rendered  turbid  by  disused.    The  lake  is  usually  closed  to  nay- 
them  a  long  way  out  from  the  land.   Thismay  igation  in  tiie  early  part  of  December,  and 
be  seen  on  hoth  sides  the  lake ;   and  about  oontdnuea  more  or  less  frozen  oyer  till  March 
Qleyeland  in  Ohio,  the  wearing  back  of  the  or  ApriL    In  the  season  of  nayi^jation  an  im- 
eoast  line  has  been  particularly  remarked.  Por  mense  amount  of  tranroortation  is  done  upon 
^  m.,  extending  £.  to  Pairport,  the  shores  are  it,  and  its  commerce  nas  been  estimated  to 
of  this  character,  the  stratified  days  and  sand  amount  to  the  annual  yalue  of  $220,000,000. 
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In  the  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1858,  there  were  schooner  Scorpion,  Sailing  Master  ChampUn, 
built  at  the  American  ports  on  the  lake  186  mounting  1  long  24  and  1  82-ponnd  carron- 
vessels ;  and  on  July  1  of  the  same  year  the  ade,  was  stationed  ahead  of  the  Lawrence,  and 
registered  tonnage  of  these  ports  was  67,111  the  schooner  Ariel,  Lieut.  Packett,  of  4  short 
tons.    On  the  American  side  were  are  26  light-  12-pounder&  on  her  weatiier  bow.    The  brig 
houses  and  beacons,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  Oaledonia,  lieut.  Turner,  of  8  long  24-ponnd- 
10.    The  communication  with  Lake  Ontario  is  ers,  came  next  to  engage  the  Hunter.    The 
through  the  Welland  canal,  constructed  across  ISlagara,  Master  Oomdt  J.  D.  Elliott,  of  20  guns, 
the  Canadian  peninsula.    The  fisheries  of  Lake  2  long  12s  and  18  82-pound  carronades,  came 
Erie  are  of  little  importance  compared  with  next  to  engage  the  Qneen  Charlotte.     The 
those  of  the  upper  lakes,  where  the  same  kinds  Bomers,  Sdling  Master  Ahny,  2  long  12-pound- 
of  fish  are  more  abundant  and  of  better  quality,  ers ;   the   Porcupine,   acting   Bailing   jCaster 
The  chief  varieties  taken  are  lake  trout  and  Senat,  1  long  82-pounder ;  uie  Tigress,  Lieut. 
whitefish ;  other  varieties  are  sturgeon,  sisquit,  ConkUn^  long  24-pounder ;  and  ^e  Trippe, 
muskelonge,  black  bass,  white  bass,  and  Oswego  Lieut   Holdup,    afterward   Captain   Thomaa 
bass,  several  species  of  pike,  &c. — ^Battue  of  Holdup  Stevens,  1  long  82-pounder,  were  ata- 
Laes  Ebde.    In  the  war  of  1812  between  the  tioned  in  the  rear  to  engage  the  Lady  Prevost 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  naval  su-  and  Little  Belt    In  all,  9  vessels,  mounting  54 
periority  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  became  an  guns,  with  490  officers  and  men.  Of  these  9  vea* 
object  of  much  moment  to  the  belligerents,  and  sels,  two  only,  the  Lawrence  and  Niagara,  could 
corresponding  efforts  were  made  on  both  siaes  to  be  considered  regular  vessels  of  war.     The 
aecure  it   The  general  command  of  the  Ameri-  others,  having  for  the  most  part  been  built  f<^ 
can  nav^  forces  m  these  lakes  was  held  by  Com-  commercial  purposes,  were  very  slight  and  with* 
modore  Isaac  Chauncev,  who  was  employed  on  out  bulwarks.    The  guns  of  the  Americans  were 
Ltike  Ontario,  while  the  immediate  command  generally  of  heavier  calibre  than  those  of  ^e 
on  Lake  Erie  was  given  to  Master  Commandant  British  squadron,  though  they  were  9  fewer  in 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  of  Rhode  Island,  who  at  number.    The  force  of  the  British  as  to  weight 
the  time  he  was  assigned  to  this  important  ser-  of  meteJ  has  been  variously  stated,  though  all 
vice  was  only  27  years  of  age.    A  squadron  of  accounts  agree  as  to  the  vessels  and  the  noin- 
9  sail  was  equipped  by  Perry  at  Erie.     The  her  of  guns.    It  seems  beyond  doubt  that  the 
enemy  had  command  of  the  lake,  and  main-  two  squadrons  were  of  nearly  equal  strength* 
tained  a  close  blockade  of  ^e  port  while  the  Perry^s  line  was  formed  about  10  A.  ML,  when 
squadron  was  preparing  for  service,  and  had  it  bore  up  for  the  enemy ;  the  Lawrence  bear- 
they  been  more  enterprising  would  doubtiess  ing  at  her  main  a  sauare  blue  flag,  upon  which 
have  destroyed  it  before  it  was  ready.    Early  were  the  dying  woras  of  Lawrence:**  Don't  give 
in  Aug.  1818,  Perry  managed  to  get  his  squad-  np  the  ship.''    The  day  was  beautifhl  and  very 
ron  out  of  the  port,  which  was  effected  with  bright,  and  the  lake  perfectly  smooth.     The 
great  difficulty ;  and  on  the  morning  of  Sept  10,  American  squadron  steered  for  the  head  of  the 
while  lying  in  Put-in  bay,  a  harbor  among  the  British  line,  upon  a  course  which  formed  an 
Bass  islands,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  lake,  angle  of  about  45°  with  it    At  about  11  1l  45 
he  discovered  the  British  squadron  in  the  offing,  m.  the  Detroit  opened  her  fire  upon  the  Law- 
and  immediately  went  out  to  meet  it     This  rence ;  signal  was  now  made  for  each  vessel  to 
squadron  consisted  of  6  sail,  commanded  by  engage  her  designated  opponent,  and  in  a  few 
Conmiodore  Robert  Heriot  Barclay,  an  officer  minutes  tiie  action  with  the  leading  vessels  be- 
ef experience,  who  had  served  under  Nelson  at  came  general  and  extremely  severe.    The  Brit* 
7¥af2ugar.   As  the  Americans  stood  out,  it  was  ish  fire  seems  to  have  been  at  first  prindpaDy 
discovered  that  the  enemy  had  hove  to  on  the  directed  upon  the  Lawrence,  which  suffered  ter- 
port  tack  in  a  compact  line  ahead,  tiie  wind  light  ribly.    At  2  h.  80  m.,  out  of  101  persons  who 
from  the  8.  E.   The  British  line  was  composed  composed  the  complement  of  that  vessel  when 
as  follows :  The  schooner  Chippeway,  of  1  long  she  went  into  action,  there  were  only  18,  inehid- 
9-pounder ;  the  fiag  ship  Detroit,  of  19  guns,  ing  Perry  himself,  not  disabled ;  22  had  been  kill- 
prmcipaUy  long  24  and  12-pounders ;  the  brig  ed,  61  wounded,  andeverv  gun  rendered  ineffeo- 
fiunter,  of  10  guns  of  light  calibre,  principally  tive  by  shot    In  this  desperate  condition  c( 
long  6  and  4-pounder8,  and  12-pound  carron-  his  own  vessel.  Perry  determined  to  shift  hii 
ades ;  the  ship  Queen  Charlotte,  of  17  guns,  fiag  to  the  Niagara;  and  leaving  the  Lawrence 
long  128  and  9s  and  24-ponnd  carronades ;  the  in  command  of  Lieut  Yamall,  he  started  in  bi* 
Bchooner  Lady  Prevost,  of  18  guns,  long  98,  boat  for  that  vessel,  then  about  half  a  mile  to 
68,  and  12-pound  carronades ;  schooner  Little  windward.    His  passage  to  her  was  a  periloQs 
Belt,  of  8  guns,  1  long  12-pounder  and  2  long  one,  the  diot  falHng  uiiddy  around  his  boat, 
6s ;  in  all,  6  vessels,  mounting  68  guns,  with  and  covering  her  crew  with  spray.    The  Law- 
602  officers  and  men.    Perry  so  formed  his  rence  continued  to  be  the  main  object  of  th» 
line  as  to  bring  the  heaviest  of  his  vessels  op-  enemy's  fire,  and  being  reduced  to  amere  wreck, 
porite  the  heaviest  of  the  enemy.    Selecting  was  compelled  to  strike  soon  alter  Perry  lef^ 
the  fiag  ship  Detroit  as  his  antagonist,  he  took  her.    Later  in  the  engagement,  however,  ber* 
the  lead  in  the  Lawrence  brig  of  20  guns,  2  colors  were  agahi  hoisted.    As  Perry  croae*- 
long  128  and  18  82-pound  carronades.    The  the  gangway  of  the  Niagara,  Capt  Elliots 
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Tolmiteerecl  to  bring  np  the  small  yessels,  which,  reasels  as  conld  be  used  for  the  service,  coOp« 

owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  and  their  erated  efficiently  with  Gen.  Harrison  by  trans- 

Tery  dull  sailing,  had  as  yet  taken  but  little  porting  troops  and  stores.    Detroit,  which  had 

part  in  the  engagement.    Perry  gladly  acceded  been  captnred  by  the  British,  was  immediately 

\^        to  this  proposition,  and  Elliott  inmnediately  left  evacuated,  and  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan 

the  Niagara  to  execute  it     At  this  moment  was  released  from  the  occupation  of  the  British 

she  was  about  500  yards  to  windward  of  the  army  and  from  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  warfare 

principal  force  of  the  enemy,  nearly  abeam  of  which  had  prevailed  there.    Congress  bestowed 

the  Detroit,  and  had  suffered  very  little.  Perry,  gold  medals  upon  Perry  and  Elliott  for  their 

ordering  the  signal  for  close  action  to  be  made,  conduct  in  the  action,  and  appropriate  rewards 

bore  up,  and  passed  through  the  enemy's  line,  upon  the  officers  and  men  generally.    The  re* 

raking  for  some  time  at  close  quarters,  with  mains  of  the  officers  killed  in  the  battle  were 

destructive  effect,  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Char-  buried  at  Put-in-bay  island,  and  on  Sept.  10, 

lotte,  which  at  this  critical  moment  had  fouled  1858,  the  comer  stone  of  a  monument  in  com- 

each  other.     The  Caledonia,  and  the  smaller  memoration  of  the  victory,  and  in  honor  of 

vessels  which  had  now  come  up,  were  closely  tiie  dead,  was  laid  on  this  island  with  imposing 

eogadng  the  British  to  windward ;  and  their  oeremonies.    The  remains  of  Perry's  fiae  ship 

vessels  being  thus  under  a  heavy  cross  fire,  the  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara  are  sunk  in  the  N. 

Detroit,  Queen  Charlotte,  Lady  Prevost,  and  side  of  the  bay  at  Erie. 

Hunter  struck  at  8  o'clock,  their  colors  coming  ERIGENA,  John  Scorns,  a  scholastic  phi- 
down  about  7  minutes  after  Perry  opened  his  losopher,  bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
fire  with  the  Niagara.    The  Ohippeway  and  century,  in  one  of  the  British  isles,  history 
Little  Belt  endeavored  to  escape  to  leeward,  does  not  determine  which.    His  name  Scotua 
but  were  pursued  by  the  Scorpion  and  Trippe,  Is  supposed  to  favor  the  claim  of  Scotland  to 
to  which  vessels  they  surrendered  about  an  hour  have  given  him  birth,  and  Erigena  that  of  Ire* 
later.    On  taking  possession  of  the  British  ves-  land ;  but  the  latter  is  the  more  probable,  espe* 
aeU,  they  were  found  to  be  very  much  cut  to  cially  as  Ireland  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
^         pieces,  especially  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Char-  Scots.    The  same  obscurity  covers  the  last  years 
I         lotte.  Their  loss  was  41  killed,  including  the  gal-  of  his  life;  it  is  probable  that  he  died  about  875, 
''         lant  Capt  Finnis  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  but  whether  in  France  or  England  is  uncer- 
94  woonded,  9  of  whom  were  officers.    Commo-  tain.    The  most  learned  doctor  and  eztraordi- 
dore  Barclay  was  carried  below  severely  wound  nary  thinker  of  his  time,  his  life  is  best  ex- 
ed  early  in  the  actioi^  but  soon  returned  to  his  plained  by    supposing  him    to    have   been 
deck,  where  he  remained  until  he  received  an*  educated  in  Ireland,  where,  as  it  is  reported, 
other  serious  wound  by  a  grape  shot  in  the  right  a  colony  of  philosophers  had  preserved  almost 
shoulder.     Toward  the  close  of  tJie  action,  intact,  during  the  tumults  of  barbaric  inva- 
I        when  informed  that  further  resbtance  was  im-  aion,  tlie  traditions  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of 
'        possible,  this  heroio  officer  caused  himself  to  philosophy  elsewhere  completely  lost.    Some 
oe  agun  carried  on  deck,  t^t  he  might  be  con*  old  annalists  identified  "him  with  another  John 
vinced  of  the  &ct  by  personal  observation*  who  died  a  martyr,  by  which  confusion  Eri- 
The  Americaa  vessels  aiso  aoffered  severely,  gena  enjoyed,  in  some  localities,  the  honor  of 
.nidr  loss  was  37  killed,  including  Lieut.  John  saintship.  According  to  a  contemporary  writer, 
Bcodtiod  Midshipman  Laub  of  tiie  Lawrence,  Prodentins,  bishop  of  Troyee,  he  was  not  a 
tndlBdsUpiiiaB  Ourk  of  the  Scorpion*    Com*  priest  and  belonged  to  no  religions  order.    He 
IPsTTy  iM^owed  h^  encomiums  in  his  passed  over  to  France,  to  the  court  of  Charles 
upon  his  onfers  and  men  gener-  the  Bald,  before  847,  where  he  was  placed  at 


4l  Iiit6ni1siijili(^  Capt  Elliott,  Lieuts,  Yar-  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  palace,  and  where 

jA  l^i^  Bdwarda,  Tomer,  and  Packett ;  he  engaged  in  the  grave  religious  discussions  of 

O^C  jSMTDort  of  the  9th  infantry,  who  volun-  his  time,  concerning  grace  and  the  encharist, 

]jwa4ftr  duty  as  marine  officer ;  Sailing  Masters  and  in  sublime  philosophical  speculations  which 

ffViOf  tad  Chaznplin ;  Pursers  Hambleton  and  had  been  rare  smce  the  death  of  Produs.    The 

jfiwlliltii ;  Midshipmen  Forrest,  Laub,  C^ark,  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  is  shown  by  the 

^*VMl|ttUl|  Webster,  and  Claxton.   The  greatest  double  task  which  the  king  imposed  upon  him, 

^ttention  was  bestowed   upon  the  wounded  of  tr^islating  into  Latin  the  Greek  works  of 

P^Hsonera,  which  was  handsomely  acknowledged  the  psendo  Dionynus  the  Areopagite,  and  of 

-^  the  enemy,  and  a  lasting  friendship  sprang  composing  a  treatise  against  the  doctrines  of 

^^^  on  this  occaMon  between  Barclay  and  Perry.  Godeschalc  or  Fulgentius  about  predestination. 

^^^mmodore  Barclay  subseqnentiy,  on  a  publio  He  says  in  one  of  his  works  tnat  he  feared 

v^^xasion  in  Canada^  declared  that  ^'  Perry's  neither  authority  nor  the  fury  of  unintelligent 

^"^manity  to  his  prisoners  alone  would  have  minds  enough  to  make  him  hesitate  to  de- 

^^uQortalized  him,"  and  gave  aa  a  toast:  **Com-  dare  loudly  what  his  reason  made  evident  to 

^^ore  Perry,  the  gallant  and  generous  enemy.**  him.  and  his  writings  manifested  a  freedom 

*^  results  of  the  action  were  highly  impor-  of  thought  and  a  philosophical  audacity  which 

^t^    The  American  naval  supremacy  on  tiie  quickly  alarmed  those  who  had  invoked  hia 

i^^  was  completely  established,  and  the  U.  S.  aid.    He  affirmed  the  eucharist  to  be  a  remem- 

^^'^^dron,  together  with  such  of  the  captured  brance  or  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  upon 
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the  croes;  and  in  answeriDg  those  who  anni-  different  colon  of  the  speotrnm;  the  diameter 

hilated  the  freedom  of  the  will,  he  elevated  of  these  cirdea  heing  proportioDate  to  that  of 

the  moral  nature  of  man  to  the  exdnsion  of  the  olnecta,  and  idao  to  tne  diatanoe  of  these 

the  efficaoy  of  grace.    His  views  were  con-  from  the  aar&oe  upon  which  the  ciideB  are 

demned  by  the  coondla  of  Valencia  in  865.  and  formed.    The  inatnunent  is  thus  described  in 

of  Langres  in  850,  and  Pope  Nicholas  I.  de-  Brewster's  ** Optics'^:  '^Itisfonnedofapieoe 

manded  hia  disgrace  of  Oharles  the  Bald.   From  of  card  or  a  plate  of  brass,  having  an  qMrtnre 

this  point  information  concerning  hia  career  ia  of  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  centre 

entirely  wanting,  and  though  there  are  tradi*  of  a  circle  about  ^  inch  in  diameter,  and  per- 

tiona  of  hia  haviug  resided  at  Oxford,  it  is  not  forated  with  about  8  small  holes.    The  fibres 

certain  that  he  left  France,  or  that  the  idui|g  or  particlea  to  be  measured  are  fixed  in  a  slider; 

obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  pope.   Many  of  his  ana  the  eriometer  bdng  placed  before  a  stroDg 

works  are  lost,  including  the  treatisea  J)e  Oor"  light,  and  the  eve  assisted  by  a  lens  applied  be- 

pore  et  Sanguine  Ihmini^  J)e  Viaione  Dei  (ex*  hmd  the  small  hole,  the  rings  of  colors  will  be 

cepting  an  imimportant  fragment),  and  De  seen.    The  slider  must  be  then  drawn  out  or 

Egrenu  et  Eegreuu  Anima  ad  Deum.    Hia  pushed  till  the  limit  of  the  first  red  and  green 

most  important  work  remains,  De  Ditirione  Nch  ring  (the  one  selected  by  Dr.  Young)  coincides 

ttfTd,  which  was  first  publii^ed  at  Oxford  in  wittx  the  circle  of  perforations,  and  the  index 

1681,  and  was  republished  in  1888,  with  notes  will  then  show  on  the  scale  the  slae  of  the  par* 

by  8chtlter,  at  Monster  in  Germany.    A  com-  tides  or  fibrea.*' 

plete  abstract  of  it  is  given  in  Sharon  Tuzner'a  EBXVAK,  or  RnaaiAK  Abionu^  a  Trans- 

^  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons."    It  containa  Oaucaaian  government  of  Russia,  divided  into  7 

all  his  philosophy,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  cirdea,  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  Georg^  8.  bj 

between  master  and  pupil  upon  the  universe,  Persia,  W.  by  Turkish  Armenia;  area,  aboot 

nature,  and  what  is  termed  that  grand  uni-  6,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  410,000,  of  ▼bom 

yersality  of  being  which  embracea  at  once  God  120,000  are  nomaaic  and  gypsy  tribes,  who  are 

and  man.    The  human  intelligence  is,  accord-  all  Mohammedan,  while  the  reat  are  Armenisns. 

ing  to  him,  inhabited  by  emanationa  from  the  The  principal  river  is  the  Area  or  Araxes.  The 

divine  intelligence ;  our  ideas  are  pure  the  prinapal  mountain  ia  Mt.  Ararat  in  the  south. 

ophaniea,  or  manifestations  of  the  Oreator  in  The  country  is  rich  in  salt^  and  in  gold,  silver, 

his  creature.    He  divides  nature  into  4  catego-  and  other  minerala.    Although  the  government 

ries :  1,  God,  who  possesses  and  diffiises  me ;  ia  still  frequently  called  &ivan,  after  its  Peman 

8,  the  first  causes  or  eternal  ideas  by  which  name  Bewan,  ita  more  recent  denomination 

he  accomplishes   hia  work;    8,  the  sensible  isBuasian  Armenia. — ^Ertvak,  the  fortified  capi- 

world  of  the  creation,  of  which  man  ia  the  aum*  tal,  is  situated  on  the  Zenghi.  an  affluent  of 

mit ;  4,  God  as  he  shall  be  at  last  when  the  the  Aias,  40  m.  N.  £•  fromMt.  Ararat^  and 

perfected  world,  ita  destiny  being  aocompliahed,  116  m.  8.  W.  ttaoi  Tifiis ;  pop.  15,000.    It  is  the 

shall  return  to  him.    He  seeks  with  aniioua  seat  of  an  Armenian  patriarch,  who  resides  in 

enthusiasm  to  place  the  world  and  man  in  the  a  monastery  in  the  vid&ity,  haa  a  beantifhl 

bosom  of  the  Deity,  and  to  robe  them  with  di-  mosque,  a  large  bazaar,  a  cannon  fouudeiy,  and 

vinity.     It  is  remarkable  that,  though   his  manufactoriea  of  morocco  leather  and  of  cotton 

writinffs  upon  ecclesiastical  dogmaa  were  quick-  fabrioa.    It  is  strongly  fortified,  is  a  station  fa 

ly  condemned,  there  was  no  one  in  the  9th  cen-  caravana  from  Tifiis  and  Xrsronm,  and  hai  cob- 

tasj  either  at  court  or  in  Ihe  diurdi  able  to  eiderable  trade  with  Turkey,  Penda,  and  Rcsda. 

understand  his  philosophical  views.     It  was  It  ia  thought  to  have  been  founded  by  an  A^ 

not  till  the  18th  century  that  the  council  of  menian  Idng  in  the  let  cantory  of  our  era,  and 

Paris  discovered  their  pantheistic  character,  and  formerly  occupied  a  site  nearly  one  mile  distant 

condenmed   them.    After  Uie  barbaroua  ages  from  ita  nreseot  position,  to  which  It  was 

which  followed  the  northern  invasiona,  Erigena  transferrea  in  1685.   In  the  vidnity,  on  a  lo(br 

rose  suddenly  to  the  heights  of  metaphysics,  rock,  is  an  immense  oval  dtadel,  and  the  nm- 

undertook  to  reduce  the  Christian  faith  to  a  nantaof  mined  dties  are  foond  in  the  surrooo'-* 

edentifio  system,  and  founded  the  philoeophv  ing  plain.    In  the  16th  eentuy  it  became  tht 

of  the  middle  a|;es.    He  waa  intimate  with  reaiaence  of  the  Persian  kiiifs  of  the  Sopbiaa 

the  ideas  of  Plotinus,  Produa,  and  the  Qreek  dynaaty.    Several  timea  besieged  and  captured 

finthers,  and  haa  been  ranked  as  at  once  the  last  by  the  Turks,  it  returned  under  Persian  domi- 

of  the  Neo-Platonista,  and  the  first  of  the  adio-  nation  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Tbe 

lastics.        Bussiana  were  repulsed  from  it  in  1808,  but  took 

ERIOMETER  (Gr.  cpcoy,  wooL  and  fMrpor,  a  it  in  1827,  and  their  general  Paakevitch  received 

measure),  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Ihomaa  the  surname  of  ErivanakL   It  waa  confirmed  to 

Young  for  determining  the  diameters  of  deU-  the  Russians  by  treaty  in  the  following  year. 

cate  fibres^  as  those  of  wool,  and  also  the  diam-  ERLACH,  a  disMct  in  the  8wiaa  canton  of 

etera  of  mmute  globules,  as  those  of  the  blood,  Bern ;  pop.  6.570.    Its  diicf  town,  of  the  same 

dec.    Its  principle  depends  upon  the  fiiot  that  name,  on  the  lake  of  Bienne.  and  on  a  spur  of  the 

a  portion  of  the  shadows  cast  by  these  small  Jolimont  (pop.  about  1,000),  containa  thecsatle 

objects,  placed  in  front  of  a  strong  light,  aa-  of  Erlach,  the  cradle  of  the  noble  Swiss  family 

snmes  the  form  of  concentric  cirdea  of  the  of  thatname.    Many  of  ita  members  were  cmi- 
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neat  generals,  and  stardy  champions  of  the  lib*  '40  for  the  patriotic  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and 

erties  of  Bern. — ^Ritoolph  of  Eblaoh  achieved,  as  the  place  whence  both  Dembinski  and  GOrgey 

July  21, 1SS9,  a  brilliant  victory  at  Lanpen  over  startea  for  their  chief  campaigns  against  the 

the  oonnt  of  Nydan  and  his  allies.    He  was  as  Aostrians  under  Windischgr&tz. 

generoos  as  he  was  brave,  and  became  the  tutor  ERMAN,  Paul,  a  professor  of  physical  science 

and  protector  of  his  enemy's  children.    He  was  at  Berlin,  bom  in  1764,  died  Oct.  11,  1851,  offi* 

mnraered  in  1360  by  his  son-in-law,  Jost  von  dated  first  at  the  French  gymnasinm  in  Berlin, 

Rodens.     •  then  in  the  military  school,  and,  when  the  nni* 

ERLANQEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cirde  versity  was  established,  at  the  latter  institution 

t Upper  Franconia,  on  the  river  Regnitz,  on  nntU  his  de^th.    His  contributions  to  science 
\  nulway  trota  Bamberg  to  NuremMiv,  and  embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  more 
on  the  Ludmgi'Kanal;  pop.  11,000.    ft  has  especially  magnetism  and  electricity.    Having 
a  ftmons  university,  open^  Aug.  28,  1748.  been  for  some  time  the  academical  secretary 
which  is  the  only  Protestant  institution  of  for  the  physical  sciences,  he  became  on  the  re« 
the  kind  in  Bavaria.     It  is  attended  on  an  organization  of  the  academy  joint  secretary, 
average  by  about  600  students,  and  possesses  with  the  celebrated  astronomer  Endce,  of  both 
Acuities  of  theology,  medicine,  &c.,  a  museum  the  physical  and  the  mathematical  dass.    The 
of  natural  history,  a  botanic  gparden,  and  a  li<  galvanic  prize  instituted  by  Napoleon  I.  was 
brary  of  about  100,000  volumes.    Erlangen  is  awarded  to  him  by  the  French  academy  of 
renowned  among  German  towns  for  the  pleas-  sciences  in  1806.--Obobo  Ai>olf,  son  of  the 
antoess  and  cheerfiilness  of  its  appearance.   It  is  preceding,  born  in  Berlin  in  1 806,  pursued  at  the 
divided*into  an  old  and  new  town.   The  latter  is  Tmiversity  the  study  of  natural  history,  which 
especially  well  built,  and  owes  its  origin  chiefly  he  afterward  continued  at  KOnigsberg  under  the 
to  FVench  Huguenots,  to  whom  it  was  assigned  instruction  of  Bessel,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
as  a  residence  by  Margrave  Ohristian  Ernest  in  Munich  on  a  scientific  journey.    Between  1828 
1666,after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  1880  he  performed  at  his  own  expense  a 
In  remembrance  of  this  prince,  the  new  town  is  Journey  round  the  world,  chiefly  with  the  object 
frequently  called  Christian  Erlangen.  The  town  of  making  a  series  of  magnetic  observations, 
has  manufactories  of  hosiery  and  gloves,  and  Hansteen,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Swedish 
many  breweries.    A  monument, '  designed  by  govemment  on  a  similar  expedition  to  western 
Schwanthaler,*  in  honor  of  Margrave  Frederic  Siberia,  was  his  fellow  traveller  as  far  as  Ir- 
of  Baireuth,  the  founder  of  Sie  university,  kootsk.    Here  the  two  savants  parted  company, 
adoros  the  public  square.    There  are  5  churches  Erman  proceeding  alone  to  Eamtchatka,  whence 
in  the  town :  2  Lutheran,  1  Dutch  Reformed,  he  sailed  to  the  Russian  colonies  in  America, 
1  F^ch  Reformed,  and  1  Roman  Catholic.    A  and,  by  way  of  California,  Tahiti,  Cape  Horn, 
convention  of  German  naturalists  was  held  here  and  Rio  Janeiro,  returned  to  St.  Petersbui]g 
in  1840,  and  of  German  philologists  and  orien-  and  Berlin.     A  description  of  his  journey  is 
talists  in  1851.  embodied  in  his  Seise  um  die  Erde^  dureh  Nbrd- 
ERLAU  (Hung.  Eger)^  a  town  of  Hungary,  Anen  und  die  heiden  Oceans  in  den  Jahren  1828, 
cq)ital  of  the  county  of  Hevea,  situated  in  a  ^29,  i(7u2 '30  aiM^^^lArt,  in  «»7MrAiitmseAtf»«9u2 
deep  and  charming  yalley,  on  the  river  Erlau,  tiner  phyBihaliechen  Ahtheilung  dargeeteUt  (5 
an  aiSuent  of  the  Theiss ;  pop.  18,400,  chiefly  vols,  8vo.,  Berlin,  1883-^48).   An  En^ish  trans- 
Roman  Catholics  and  Magyars.    It  has  weekly  lation  of  a  portion  of  his  travels,  by  W.  D.  Coo- 
fiurs,  linen  and  cloth  manufactories,  and  an  im-  ley,  entitled  *^  Travels  in  Siberia,  including  Ex- 
portant  trade  in  wine,  Erlau  wine  being  the  oursions  Northward  down  the  Obi  to  the  Polar 
best  red  wine  of  Hungary.    There  are  2  warm  Cirde,  and  Southward  to  the  Chinese  Frontier,*' 
springs  here,  much  resorted  to  for  diseases  of  appeared  in  London,  in  1848  (2  vols.  8vo.).    He 
the  skin.    The  town  has  4  suburbs  and  many  has  also  published  separate  works  on  the  courses 
stately  public  bmldings.     The  cathedral,  the  of  the  river  Obi  and  on  the  animals  and  plants 
episoopiu  palace,  severu  churches,  and  the  hos-  collected  by  him  on  his  journey,  and  has  con- 
pxtal  founded  by  Eomdromy,  are  the  most  nota*  tributed  largely  to  PoggendorfTs  Annalm  and 
Ue  edifices;  and  the  college  (formerly  the  uni-  other  scientific  periodicals.    Since  1841  he  has 
versity),  with  library  and  observatory,  is  the  edited  the  Arehio  fu,T  waBenschqftUehe  Kunde 
principal  learned  institution.    Erlau,  important  ton  Btmland,  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
as  a  biihoprio  from  the  time  of  St.  Stephen,  new  scientific  researches,  connected  with  the 
became  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  in  1804.    In  geography,  ethnology,  and  geology  of  Russia, 
former  times,  though  it  possessed  strong  fortifi-  Many  Kuasian  savants  co6perate  with  Erman  in 
cations,  it  stuQ^red  much  from  the  Tartar  and  this  publication,  which  is  one  of  the  best  an- 
Turkidi  invasions,  especially  in  1662,  when  it  thorities  on  the  subjects  of  whidi  it  treats.    He 
repobed  under  the  heroic  Stephen  I)ob6  the  is  now  (1869)  professor  of  physical  science  at 
repeated  assaults  of  an  immense  Turkish  army,  the  university  of  Berlin, 
and  in  1596,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  Turks  ERMINE,  a  name  given  to  several  weasels, 
bj  (he  foreign  part  of  the  Austrian  garrison,  of  the  genus  putoriue  (Cav.),  inhabiting  the 
Among  the  remnants  of  the  old  fortress  the  northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and  which 
tomb  St  Dob6  is  still  shown  to  visitors.    Erlau  in  the  vrinter  season  exchange  their  brown 
iroa  coD^icuous  during  the  revolution  of  1848-  color  for  a  white  livery  more  or  less  pure.    The 
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European  ermine  (P.  erminea^  Linn.)  is  abonft  Tonr  his  grain,  potatoes,  and  gmsBes;  it  iriU 

10  inches  long,  with  the  tail  half  the  length  of  soon  rid  a  granary  of  thelaiigest  rats,  and  afield 

the  body;  in  the  sammer  season  itisraddish  of  the  wbeat-loviog  gronnd  sqoirreis.    It  is  not 

brown  above,  whitish  below,  witli  the  tip  of  the  sby,  and  has  been  so  Ur  domesticated  as  to  be 

tail  black ;  in  this  livery  it  is  called  the  stoat  in  employed  like  the  ferret  of  Eorope  in  htinking 

Great  Britain.    In  the  winter,  however,  tlie  bares ;  it  is  easily  taken  in  any  kind  of  trap.   U 

upper  parts  become  white,  with  a  yellow  tint  is  not  common  anywhere ;  it  prefers  stony  ra- 

beneatn,  the  tip  of  the  tail  remaining  black  at  gions,  and  is  solitary  and  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 

all  seasons ;  in  this  color  the  fur  was  formerly  tiiough  occasionally  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

highly  prized,  especially  for  ornai^nting  gar-  It  is  a  poor  swimmer  and  avoids  water,  and 

ments  pNsrtaining  to  royalty  and  offices  of  dig-  nurely  ascends  trees  except  when  pursned.  The 

nity;  for  the  purity  of  its  whiteness  it  was  young,  from  4  to  7  in  number,  are  bom  between 

taken  as  the  emblem  of  the  incorruptibility  and  the  lut  of  March  and  the  last  of  May,  accord- 

the  integrity  which  should  characterize  a  judge,  ing  to  latitude^    The  coat  is  abed  twice  a  year, 

This  animal  is  widely  distributed  in  nortliera  in  October  and  March,  the  autumn  for  becoming 

Europe  and  Asia,  extending  its  range  even  to  the  white,  and  the  spring  brown.  According  to  Mr. 

highest  latitudes  vinted  by  man.    Its  habits  are  Baird,  this  species  cannot  be  certainly  traced  K. 

sanguinary,  like  those  of  all  of  its  c^nus,  though  of  Massachusetts  nor  W.  of  Wisconnn ;  it  has 

from  its  smaller  size  it  does  less  mischief  in  the  been  taken  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  probably 

farm  yard  than  the  polecat ;  it  attacks  and  kills  is  found  in  most  of  the  southern  andsouthwest- 

rats,  mice,  moles,  and  young  poultry,  sucking  em  states  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast.  The 

their  blood ;    it  often  domesticates  itself  in  most  striking  diflferenoes  between  this  and  the 

houses,  wher6  its  destruction  of  rats  and  mice  European  ermine  are,  that  in  the  latter  the  can* 

in  part  compensates  for  its  damage  to  the  farmer  dal  vertebra  are  only  i  the  length  of  the  head 

in  the  hen  house.    There  are  at  least  5  North  and  body,  tlie  terminal  hairs  being  nearly  ( their 

American  weasels  entitled  to  the  name  of  er-  length,  or  from  If  to  2i  inches;  while  in  the 

mine;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  P.  m**  former  these  vertebraB  are  nearly  i  the  length 

minea  is  found  upon  this  continent.    The  ani*  of  the  bodv,  the  hairs  being  only  about }  of 

mal  called  ermine  by  Audubon  and  Bachman,  their  length,  or  not  more  than  1-^  inches;  in 

and  considered  by  them  the  same  as  the  Euro-  our  species  the  ears  and  naked  pcntion  of  the 

pean  animal,  was  first  described  as  a  distinct  nose  are  larger;  the  coloration  also  differs  in 

species  by  Dekay  as  P.  Naw^araeeniit,    The  the  much  gnater  extension  of  the  light  colors 

color  in   summer  is  chestnut  brown   above,  on  the  lower  parts  and  inside  of  the  limbs  in 

whitish  below  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  the  European  animal,  and  in  the  greater  com- 

limbs;  edge  of  upper  lip  white,  and  end  of  tul  parative  extent  of  the  black  tip  to  the  tail; 

black;  in  winter,  in  northern  latitudes,  the  hairs  there  are  4  sacral  and  21  oaudal  vertebriD in  our 

are  snowy  white  from  the  roots,  except  on  the  •ermine,  and  only  8  of  the  former  and  19  of  the 

end  of  the  tail,  which  is  black  for  about  If  inch-  latter  in  the  European.    The  little  ermine  (P. 

es ;  south  of  Pennsylvania  the  change  to  white  Eiehardsoniij  Bonap.,  or  P.  agiU$j  Aud.  and 

does  not  take  place,  the  color  remaining  brown  Bach.),  which  replaces  the  preceding  apeciea 

throughout  the  year.    The  head  is  depressed  north  of  Massachusetts,  is  from  8  to  9  inches 

and  acute ;  the  ears  are  large  and  extend  far  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  slightly 

round  the  meatus ;  tlie  body  is  elongated,  and  more  than  &;  the  color  in  sammer  is  dark  diest^ 

the  tml  cylindrical,  thickly  clothed  with  fur  nut  brown  above  and  whitish  below,  with  the 

about  If  inches  long  at  the  end;  the  limbs  are  whole  upper  jaw  brown,  and  the  end  of  tail 

short  and  stout ;  there  are  6  toes  on  each  foot,  black  f  to  nearly  f  of  its  length ;  in  winter 

the  inner  the  shortest,  all  covered  with  fur,  white  with  a  black-tipped  tail.    It  is  smaller 

which  hides  the  naked  pads  on  the  soles;  on  anddarker,  with  more  slender  and  delicate  feet, 

each  side  of  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  are  than  the  preceding  speciea;  its  geographical 

glands  which  secrete  an  offensive  musky  fluid,  distribution  is  from  65^  N.  to  Maasaohusetts  on 

The  fur  is  short,  but  very  soft.    The  length  to  the  E.  and  Vancouver's  ialand  on  the  W.  coast 

root  of  tail  is  10^  to  11  inches;  length  of  tul  to  The  long-tailed  ermine  (P.  lan^ieauda^  Rich.) 

end  of  hair  6^  to  7  inches,  the  bones  extending  upproaohes  the  ferrets  in  rize,  being  about  11 

about  6i  inches.    It  is  a  graceful,  quick,  and  inches  long  exdnsive  of  the  tail,  which  is  6  to  7 

fearless  animal,  living  under  logs  and  heaps  of  inches;  the  color  in  summer  is  light  olivaceoos 

stones,  and  in  holes  in  rocks.    It  destroys  rah-  brown  above,  and  brownish  yeUow  below,  with 

bits,  ]Mirtridges,  and  domestic  fowls  much  larger  the  chin  and  edge  of  upper  lip  whitA ;  in  winter 

than  itself;  satiated  with  the  blood  of  a  single  white,  with  a  Uack-tipped  tail ;  the  muzzle  is 

victim,  it  kills  all  within  its  reach  from  an  m-  broad,  the  hair  short,  coarse,  and  ati^  and  the 

stinctive  propensity  to  kill ;  it  has  been  known  ears  low  and  short;  the  feet  are  large,  with 

to  destroy  40  fowls  in  a  single  night ;  from  its  well  developed  daws.    It  is  found  ahout  tbo 

vermiform  body  it  is  able  to  pursue  hares  into  upper  Missouri  and  Flatte  riTera^    The  least 

their  borrows  and  the  field  mice  into  their  gal-  ermine  (P.  cieo^iumti,  Bonap.,  or  P.  futeu^ 

lories.   Though  occasionally  destructive  to  poul-  And.  and  Badi.)  has  an  average  length  of 

try  and  eggs,  it  is  much  more  a  benefactor  to  8  inches,  with  a  tail  of  8  or  4  inohee;    the 

the  agriciutnrist  by  killing  the  mice  which  d^  colors  are  as  in  the  oUier  speoiea  in  foinmer 
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ind  vhiter;  the  edge  of  the  npper  lip  is  white;  berg,  which  he  sold  in  1884  to  Praasilk  for  2,« 

it  is  foand  from  Labrador  to  MaasachaflettB,  and  000,000  thalers.    lie  invested  this  amount  in 

as  fsr  west  as  Pnget^s  sonnd.    Eane^s  ermine  the  acc^nisition  of  Varions  domiuns;  and  by  the 

(?.  KaneHy  Baird)  is  abont  8i  inches  long,  extinctionoftheGothalineof  dnkesin  1826,  he 

with  a  tail  of  4  inches ;  it  seems  a  miniature  of  became  dnke  of  Ootha,  and  thus  the  first  doke 

the  Earopean  species,  and  is  found  in  Siberia  nnder  whose  sceptre  Gotha  and  Ooburg  were 

and  the  victnity  of  Behring^s  straits.  nnited.    He  was  an  enlightened  prince,  a  zealous 

ERKEST  AUGUSTUS,  king  of  Hanover,  6th  patron  of  ecienoe  and  letters,  and  endowed  his 

son  of  George  III.  of  England,  bom  Jan.  6, 1771,  oonntry,  and  especially  his  capital,  with  many 

died  Not.  18,  1861.    He  was  for  many  years  a  beantiftd  sffuctnres  and  valoable  institutions. 

member  of  the  British  house  of  lords  as  duke  He  was  the  father  of  Prince  Albert,  consort  of 

of  Cumberland,  and  was  a  field  marshal  in  the  Queen  Victoria. — ^Ernest  II.  of  Baze-Ooburg- 

British  army.    Against  the  desire  of  his  mother  Gotha  (or  Ernest  IV.  of  Saxe-Goburg),  son  of  the 

he  married,  in  1816,  Frederica  Caroline  of  Meek-  preceding,  bom  June  21, 1818,  married  in  1842 

lenbarg-Strelits,  whose  first  2  husbands,  Prince  a  daughter  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden.    He 

Louis  of  Pmssia  and  the  prince  of  Solms-Brann*  gave  to  his  people  a  new  and  more  liberal  con- 

fels,  had  both  died.    The  grant  which  he  asked  stitution,  fought  against  Denmark  in  1849,  and' 

from  parliament  on  occasion  of  his  marriage  not  is  distinguished  for  his  literary  and  musical  at- 

being  accorded  to  him,  he  took  up  his  residence  tainments  and  for  his  conciliatory  disposition 

ia  Germany,  but  returned  to  England  in  1829  in  politics.    Ho  has  composed  several  operas. 

to  vote  against  the  Catholic  emancipation  bilL  ERNESTI,  Johann  Auqust,  a  German  phi- 

although  it  was  proposed  by  his  former  political  lolog^ist,  bom  in  Tennstftdt,  Tl^uringia,  Aug.  4^ 

friend,  the  duke  of  Wellington.    His  conduct  on  1707,  died  in  Leipsic,  Sept  11, 1781.    His  orit- 

this  occasion  was  severely  censured  ^  his  broth-  ical  editions  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  Xen- 

er  the  duke  of  Clarence,  afterward  William  I V.  ophon,  Homer,  Callimaehus,  Polybius,  Suetonius, 

He  again  applied  to  parliament  for  money,  for  Tacitus,  and  Cicero,  are  justly  celebrated  to  this 

the  education  of  his  son  (George  Frederic,  the  day,  especially  the  edition  of  Cioero^s  writings, 

present  king  of  Hanover),  but  as  it  was  only  and  the  glossary  appended  thereto,  OZoeit  {?£s- 

granted  under  condition  that  the  young  prince  raniana  (6th  ed.,  Halle,  1831).    His  excellent 

should  be  instracted  in  England  and  m  the  Latin  style  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of 

spirit  of  English  institutions,  he  was  compelled  the  German  Cicero.    As  a  theological  writer  he 

to  remove  his  family  from  Germany.    Grave  belonged  to  the  school  of  rationalists.    His  most 

imputations  upon  his  private  character,  and  his  distinguished  theological  work  is  his  Inatitutio 

nnoending  opposition  to  all  popular  reforms,  Interwr^tiM  NM  Teatamenti  (8d  ed.  1776),  of 

combined  to  make  his  residence  in  England  as  whicn  an  Endish  translation,  by  C.  H.  Terrot^ 

disagreeable  to  himself  as  it  was  hateful  to  the  appeared  in  Edinburgh  (2  vols.  12mo.f  1888- 

people.    On  tiie  death  of  William  IV.  (June  *4d). — His  nephew,  Auottst  Wilhblm  (1788- 

20,  1887),  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  devolv-  1801),  edited  the  works  of  Livy  (1769)  and  Am- 

ed  on  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  succession  to  mianus  Maroellinus  (1778),  beside  many  others. 

the  throne  of  Hanover  being  limited  to  the  ERNST,  Hsinrioh  Wiluxuc,  a  German  vio- 

male  line,  the  two  countries  were  separated,  linist,  bom  in  Brdnn,  Moravia,  in  1814.    Ho 

and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  eldest  surviving  studied  in  the  musical  conservatory  of  Vienna. 

brother  of  William,  ascended  the  throne  ox  where  Mayseder  and  Paganini  befriended  and 

Hanover  under  the  name  of  Ernest  Augustus,  instracted  him,  and  snbs^uent  to  1831  in  that 

Here  he  became  notorious  for  his  tyrannicsl  of  Paris.    From  being  known  chiefly  as  a  per- 

disposition.    His  first  act  was  to  abrogate  the  former  atohamber  concerts  in  the  latter  city,  he 

constitution  of  1888,  which  had  been  sane-  graduaUy  extended  his  reputation  over  Europe, 

tioned  by  Wffliam  IV.    In  1848  he  yielded  for  where  he  has  for  many  years  ranked  among 

a  time  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  the  first  living  violinists.    As  a  composer  for 

f  ranted  a  more  liberal  constitution.  Shortly  the  violin  he  has  produced  the '^  Elegy."  a  ^^Car- 
efore  his  death,  he  concluded  a  treaty  wiw  nival  of  Venice,"  and  other  successful  pieces. 
Prussia,  by  which  Hanover  Joined  the  German  EROS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of  love^ 
ZoUterein  (Sept  7, 1861).  He  MriA  succeeded  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod.  He  was  the  imper- 
by  his  son,  Geo^  v.  (bom  May  27,  1819),  the  aonation  of  the  elemental  principle  of  love,  the 
present  kins  of  Hanover.  first  god  who  sprang  into  beinff  from  the  world's 
ERKEST  L,  duke  of  Saxe-(}obnrg*Gotha2  egg,  harmonizing  the  discordant  elements  of 
bom  Jan.  2, 1784,  died  Jan.  29, 1844,  succeeded  the  universe  and  binding  human  kind  together 
his  father,  Duke  Erancis,  on  the  tlm)ne  of  Coburg  in  sympathy.  The  Eros  of  tiie  later  poet^  very 
•s  Ernest  UI.,  Dec.  9, 1806.  He  was  successive-  different  from  the  cosmogonio  Eros,  was  a  wan- 
ly connected  with  the  Prassian  and  Austrian  ton  and  handsome  youth,  the  son  of  Aphrodite 
armies,  in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  during  and  Zeus,  and  the  inspirer  of  violent  sensual 
which  his  duchy  was  for  some  time  in  the  pos-  passion.  He  is  the  Cupid  of  the  Latin  poets, 
session  of  the  French.    In  reward  for  his  ser-  (See  Cupm.) 

rices  against  Kapoleon,  territory  comprising  a  £ROSTRATlJS,orHKBoeTiiATxrs,anEphe8ian 

population  of  about  26,000  was  added  to  his  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B. 

duchy,  including  the  principality  of  liohtea*  0.,  and  whom  a  deed  of  infiuny  has  entitled  to 
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s  place  in  Ixistoiy.  On  the  night  in  which  Alex-  in  connection  with  t  general  literarj  gazette, 

ander  the  Great  was  born,  in  the  year  866  B.  This  work  Is  aingularljcharacteristio  of  German 

0.,  he  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  £phe*  elaborateness.    No  fewer  than  8  volumes  {All- 

sns,  which  was  speedilj  burned.    When  it  was  gemeinei  Beperiorium  der  lAteratur,  Jeoa  and 

ascertained  who  had  perpetrated  the  sacrilege,  Weimar,  1798-1809)  were  requirea  to  epito* 

the  incendiary  was  arrested  and  put  to  the  tor-  mize  the  literary  productions  of  15  years  (1785- 

ture.    Being  asked  what  had  prompted  him  to  1800).    It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 

the  commission  of  such  an  act,  he  replied:  ^'A  that  not  only  books,  but  also  newspaper  and 

yearning  for  inmiortality,"  whereon  the  Ephe-  magazine  articles,  were  recorded  in  this  pub- 

sians  passed  a  decree  consigning  his  name  to  ob-  lication;   and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 

livion ;  but  this  ordinance  proved  a  vain  meas-  features  of  it  was,  that  even  the  critidsms  to 

nre,  for  Theopompus  secured  to  the  criminal  the  which  the  respective  literary  productions  had 

object  of  his  aspiration,  by  making  mention  of  been  subjected  were  referred  to  with  the  utmost 

him  in  his  history.  precision,  different  marks  being  used  to  deslg- 

ERPENIUS,  or  Yah  Ebpxn,  Thomas,  a  Dutch  nate  the  adverse  or  favorable  character  of  the 

orientalist,  bom  in  Gorkum,  Sept.  7, 1684,  died  comment..    While  this  was  in  progress,  he  pro* 

'  in  Leyden,  Nov.  18,  1624.    He  was  educated  jected  a  universal  cyclopedia  of  modem  liter- 

at  the  university  of  Leyden,  travelled  in  Eng-  aturcL  which  he  carried  out  so  far  as  to  publish 

land,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  perfected  5  volumes  on  French  literature,  Dom  gtUhrU 

himself  at  Paris  and  Venice  in  Arabic,  Turki^  Ih^nkreieh^  and  also  an  edition  of  the  same  in 

Persian,  and  Ethiopio.    In  1612  he  returned  French  under  the  title  of  La  France  LUUrain 

to  Holland,  was  appointed  oriental  professor  (1797-1806^    He  was  also  engased  during  the 

at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  establi^eda  same  period  in  various  editorial  labors.    In  1808 

press  in  his  own  house  for  the  printing  of  Ara-  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  geography  and 

Die  works.    He  was  subsequently  appointed  statistics  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and  from 

oriental  interi»reter  to  the  Dutch  government,  1808  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  acted  at  the 

in  which  capacity  he  had  not  only  to  trandate,  same  time  as  chief  director  of  the  university 

but  also  to  reply  to  the  various  despatches  of  the  library.    He  crowned  the  labors  of  his  life  by 

Asiatic  and  African  princes,  which  the  extent  establishing  in  ooigunction  with  Gruber  i^i^a^ 

of  the  Dutch  commerce  at  that  time  rendered  gwieine  Mnqfhlopddie  der  WitsenKhqflen  und 

very  numerous.    He  wrote  many  important  JTuiuta,  the  1st  section  compriang  from  A  to  6, 

works,  especially  on  subjects  connected  with  the  of  which  17  volumes  (the  first  appearing  in  leip- 

Arabic.  aio  in  1818)  were  edited  by  Ersch  and  Gruber. 

ERRABD,  Ohablks,  a  French  painter  and  After  Ersch's  death  that  aectaon  was  cont'm- 
architect,  bom  in  Kantes  in  1606,  died  in  Rome,  ued  by  Gruber,  and  on  his  death  in  1851  by  M. 
Kay  15, 1689.    He  was  instructed  in  painting  H.  F.  Meier  and  Hermann  Brockhaus.   The  2d 
by  hb  father,  and  perfected  his  knowledge  at  section,  to  comprise  the  lettera  H  to  N,  is  under 
Rome.    On  his  return  to  France  he  graoually  the  editorial  care  of  A.  G.  Hofifaian  of  Jena,  and 
rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession.    In  1648  the  8d  and  last  section,  from  N  to  2j,nnder  that 
he  became  one  of  the  12  founders  of  the  acad-  of  M.  H.  F.  Meier  of  Halle.   The  total  number  of 
emy  of  painting.    He  was  engaged  in  the  deco-  volumes  published  in  June,  1859,  was  125.  This 
ration  of  the  Palais  royal,  Louvre,  and  other  is  the  most  learned  and  elaborate  German  cydo- 
nalaces.     His   chief  daim   to   notice   rests^  psedia  extant,  and  the  greatest  literary  achieve- 
however,  upon  his  connection  with  the  foun-  ment  in  Germany  of  the  present  century.   ASd 
dation  or  the  French  academy  at  Rome,  which  edition  of  his  Handbueh  der  deuteehen  LUeratur 
was  projected  by  him  and  carried  into  effect  eeitderMittedeelQ-tenJahrhunderUhiMau/dii 
in  1666,  with  12  pupils.  neueete  Zeit  (2  yoIs.,  Amsterdam  -and  Leipsic, 

ERSOH,  JoHAinf  Samttxl,  a  German  cydo-  1812-'14;  new  and  enlarged  ed^  Xieipsic,  1822- 

Jesdist,  bom  in  Grossglogau,  Prussian  Silesia,  '28)  was  prepared  by  Geis^er,  who  added  to  it  a 
une  28,  1766,  died  in  Halle,  Jan.  16,  1828.  oydopsedia  of  philology  in  1846  and  of  philo- 
He  attended  in  his  youth  the  university  of  the  sophical  literature  in  1850  (Btbliographiechef 
lattertownand  that  of  Jena,  and  was  afterward  Mandbuch  der  philosophiKhen  Literatur  dot 
connected  in  Halle  with  MeuseFs  learned  pe-  J^teehentonder  MittedeelS'tenJahrhunderti 
nodical,  Dae  gelekrte  Deuteehland,  and  in  Jena  Hb  at^f  die  neueete  Zeit,  Leipsic,  1850,  8to.). 
with  a  political  joumaL   He  published  a  volu-  Thus  the  first  foundation  for  a  thorough  modem 
minous  collection  of  the  documents  found  in  German  system  of  bibliography  was  laid  by 
German  political,  geographical,  and  scientific  Ersdi's  indefatigable  industry,  while  his  enthu- 
periodicals  {Repertorium  iHber  die  aUgemeinen  siasm  for  cyclop»dias  has  enriched  the  world 
deuteeJtenJtmrnaUundandereperiodieeheSamm-  with  iniperishable  storehouses  of  information. 
lungenfSLrErdheeekreihung,  Oeechiehte^und  die       ERSE,  orEABSx  (ffersish),  the  language  of 
damit  venoandten  Wieeeneehaften,  8  vols.  1790-  the  Gad  in  the  highlands  of  ScotlfUid,  they 
'92).    The  appearance  of  this  work  created  a  being  supposed  to  be  an  Irish  (Erse)  colony, 
great  sensation  among  German  bibliomphers.  Oaelio  Jitoanaeh  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 
His  efforts  were  so  much  encouraged  by  Hufe-  highlanders  themsdves,  who  were  driven  north- 
land  and  other  prominent  savants,  that  he  was  ward  by  the  Cymri,  and  hence  were  called 
induced  to  nnaertake  a  digest  Qt  literatnxe  Scots  (ecuite^  fugitives).     This  langnage^  the 
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¥anx  of  the  isle  of  Man,  and  the  Erinakh  or  ^^2?S?S^^  ^^f- 

Irish  of  Ireland,  oonstitnte  one  branch  of  the  finoau      boxo  l 

Celtifl  or  GaIHc  faTnilv  •  thA  nfhftr  branflh  Aon.  fibuldh  Cnehnllin      tiff         balls     Th&ra, 

i^no  or  uauic  lamuy ,  ine  oiner  oranoncon-  g^    Cuchuiiiii  by  (ih«)  wau  (of)  Thu»; 

iistingpftheCymncofWalttLthenowe^^^^  Fo      dh&bh»  cnu>ibh  dhoiUa     naiUaim; 

Cornish,  and  the  Breizad  {Ba»-Breton)  in  France.         in  (the)  thada  (of  a)  trea  foliage  whoM  aouaded ; 

The  term  Erse  has  also  been  erroneonsly  ap»         i>h*aom  a  shieagii    ri        eamig    nan  cda, 

pHed  to  the  Scandinaviana,  an*  especially  to         I.«m«4  hto   »pw  agaiiut  rock  (crag)  of  eavaa, 

their  W^      Grant  (184§  ttempf^  to         ^^^ jS|»fi,;fi, "-J"  -J  »  '^ 
denve  the  Gadio  from  the  Pelasgic    R.  A. 

Armstrong  proves  it  to  be  nearer  to  the  an-  — The  principal  work  in  Gaelic  is  the  poems  of 

cieDt  Celtic  than  is  the  Welsh  or  the  Irish,  and  Ossian  in  the  original,  translated  into  English 

that  it  has  fewer  inflections.    Dr.'  Prichard  bj  Kacpherson,  and  into  Latin  bj  R.  Maofarlan 

and  A.  Pictet  have  shown  the  Oeltic  tongnes  (8  vols.,  London,  1807).    There  are  also  other 

to  be  of  the  Indo-Earopean  class.    The  Gaelic  lyric  and  epic  poems,  milit^uy  and  fhneral  songs 

"was  not  written  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  of  the  baros;  the  best  being  of  the  times  jiut 

Romans  in  Great  Britain.    No  ancient  inscrip-  before  and  after  the  Christian  era.    There  are 

tioos  or  mannscripts  in  it  have  yet  been  dis-  Gaelic  and  English  dictionaries  by  William  Shaw 

covered.    Its  so  called  Irish  alphabet  consists  (London,    1780),  P.  Macfarlane    (Edinburgh, 

of  18  letters,  nearly  of  Anglo-Saxon  shape,  1815),  R.  A.  Armstrong  (London,  1826),  the 

named  fronn  trees  (at7m,  elm ;  heithe^  birdi ;  highland  society  (Edinburgh,  1828),  Korman 

eoll^  hazel,  dzc.).    The  letters  hy  q^v^x,  y,  and  s  McLeod  and  Daniel    Dewar  (London,  1845). 

are  wantmg.    Hany  consonants  are  not  pro-  Some  of  these  have  grammars  with  them, 
nonooed.    The  pronunciation  varies  in  different       ERSKIKE,  Ebenbzbr,  a  Scotch  theologian, 

Eiriodsand  localities.  Dr.  Stewart,  who  trans-  founder  of  the  Secession  church  of  Scotland, 
ted  the  Scriptures,  and  Dr.  Smith,  who  made  bom  June  22,  1680,  died  in  Stirling,  Jtme  23, 
a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  both  settled  1756.  The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  divine,  he 
the  orthography.  The  indefinite  article,  the  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
aeater  gender,  and  a  special  form  for  the  pres-  licensed  to  preach  in  1702,  became  pastor  the 
ent  tense  of  the  verbs,  are  wanting  in  Graelic.  next  year  in  Portmoak,  and  held  that  post  28 
There  are  2  declensions  and  2  comugations.  A  years.  Here  and  at  Stirling,  where  he  lived 
peculiar  metaphony  is  much  used,  as :  /ear^  a  from  1781  xmtil  his  death,  he  was  a  great 
man;^r,  of  aman;/Atr,Oman!  The  system  of  favorite  with  his  parishioners,  as  well  as  with 
prefixes  and  suffixes  resembles  that  of  the  Semit-  the  church  thronffhout  Scotland.  The  dissen- 
ic  tonsuesL  The  numerals  are :  a<m,  a  hroon^  sions  in  the  church  of  Scotland  began  in  1720, 
1 ;  <2A^  a  dh^  2 ;  <ri,  8 ;  eeithir^  4;  cut^,  eoiff^  when  the  book  entitled  the  *^  Marrow  of  Mod- 
5;  1^,  no,  6 ;  leacA^  7 ;  ocAi,  8 ;  naoi,  naoth^  em  Divinity"  was  thought  to  reveal  latitudina- 
9;  dekh^  10 ;  aon  deug^  11,  &c. ;  fichiad^  20 ;  nan  tendencies  dangerous  to  the  prevalent  doc- 
d^ich  arfhichead^  80  (lO-f-20);  da  fhichead^iO  trines.  Refusing  to  take  the  abjuration  oath, 
(2x20),  &0. ;  uiuLy  eiad^  1,000,  dec.  The  nomi-  and  opposing  the  reimposition  of  lay  patron- 
native  plural  is  formed  by  adding  Mn,  as  eldr  tair"  ages,  as  contrary  to  the  act  of  union  and  to  the 
ean,  harpers.  The  sexes  are  distinguished  by  8  liberties  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  at  the  same 
methods:  bv  different  words,  by  prefixing  ban  time  being  one  of  the  most  influential  defenders 
or  bain  for  feminines,  and  by  an  adjective.    The  of  what  were  termed  tlie  "  Marrow  "  doctrines. 


who,  which ;  an,  whose,  and  to  whom ;  fu>,  1788  was  solemnly  rebuked  and  admonished  at 

that  which ;  naeh,  who  not    The  possessives  the  bar  of  the  general  assembly.    Against  this 

are:  nu>,  my;  do,  thy;  a,  his,  her;  ar,  our;  decision,  he  with  8  other  clergymen  entered  a 

M«r,  ttr,  your;  anjam,  their.    The  interroga-  protest;  and  as  they  continued  the  conduct  for 

ttves  are:  eo,  who;   eia,  which;    eiod,  what,  which  tiiey  had  been  censured,  they  were  sus- 

The  indefinite  pronouns  are:  cdeh,  the  rest;  pended  from  their  functions.     This  sentence 

cuid^  some ;  eile^  other.    Among  die  verbs  are :  was  soon  after  removed,  but  the  deposed  breth- 

vhaitg  mi,  I  wrapped ;  phai$g  thu,  phaUg  e,  ren  had  meantime  formed  themselves  into  a 

esc. ;  negatively,  ao  phaug  mi,  &c.    Abair,  to  separate  consistory  and  received  numerous  ao- 

aay;  thi&hairt  mi,  I  have  said ;  airradh,  said ;  cessions.    Erskine  continued  to  preach  to  large 

ag  radh,  saying.    Verb  to  be :  ta  m»,  I  am ;  ta  conmgations  at  Stirling  till  his  death. 

ihu^  thou  art;  to  «,  he  is ;  tonnn,  we  are,  &c. ;  ERSKINE,  Thohas,  baron,  a  British  Jurist 

am  bheil  mi,  am  I ;  eka^n  eil  mi,  I  am  not,  &c.  and  statesman,  the  8d  son  of  Henry  David,  10th 

Among  the  prepositions  are :  a,  at,  of ;  o^,  at ;  earl  of  Buehan,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  21, 1750, 

air, on;  an, in;  ^Adrr,off;  ear, during;  ^,to,  died  at  Almondell,  near  Edmburgh,  Nov.  17, 

of;  eadar,  between ;  gii,  till ;  mar,  as,  like ;  o,  1828.   Having  studied  at  tiie  high  school  of  Ed- 

from ;  re,  during ;  re,  ri,ria,  to;  trid,  through,  inburgh  and  attended  for  a  while  the  classes  of 

&c.     The  language  is  very  guttural,  and  its  eu-  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  the  uni- 

pboaio  meth^s  peculiar.    The  following  is  a  versity  of  St  Andrew's,  though  he  was  never 

^>6<umen  from  Ossian :  matriculated  at  that  institution,  he  gratified  hia 
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predilection  for  naTal  life  by  entering  ibe  serrice  friends,  and  are  not  comparable  to  bis  splendid 
as  midshipman.    Disappointed  in  bis  hope  of  pleas  at  the  bar.    Witli  an  entbusiosm  for  pop- 
promotion,  be  quitted  the  navy  for  a  commission  nlar  liberty,  bis  best  efforts  were  those  in  de* 
m  the  army.    In  177T),  soon  after  bis  marriage,  fence  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  priv- 
be  went  with  bis  regiment  to  Minorca,  where  ne  ileges  of  juries,  and  against  the  doctrine  of  con- 
remained  2  years.    Returning  then  to  London,  structive  treason.    In  bis  defence  of  the  dean 
be  became  known  in  society  as  a  young  ofiScer  of  St  Asapb,  charged  with  libel,  be  indignantly 
of  extraordinary  conversationa]  powers.  After  6  argued  against  the  judge  who  refused  to  receive 
years  of  military  service,  during  most  of  which  from  the  lury  the  verdict  of  "  Guilty  of  pubUsh- 
time  be  was  stationed  in  English  country  towns,  ing  only.'''    One  of  the  most  important  of  his 
be  was  induced  to  turn  bis  thoughts  to  the  law ;  speeches,  and  perhaps  the  first  in  oratorical 
bis  mother,  a  woman  of  great  gifts  of  mind^  ap-  talent,  was  that  delivered  in  1789  on  the  trial 
proved  bis  inclination,  and  in  1777  he  entered  of  Stockdale,  who  was  arraigned  for  publishing 
liimself  a  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity  college,  a  libel  against  the  bouse  of  commons.    Kr. 
Cambridge,  merely  to  obtain  a  degree  which  Burke's  articles  of  impeachment  against  barren 
would  shorten  his  passage  to  the  bar,  at  the  Hastings  bad  been  printed  and  sold  thronghont 
same  time  becoming  a  student  at  law  of  Lin-  the  kingdom  before  the  commencement  of  the 
coin's  inn.    In  order  to  master  the  technical  trial,  and  their  masterly  invective  produced  a 
part  of  bis  profession,  be  performed  the  labori-  deep  and  general  impression  upon  the  public 
ous  duties  of  clerk  in  the  office  of  an  eminent  mind  against  Mr.  Hastings.    To  neutralize  or 
pleader,  but  a  ludicrous  parody  of  Gray's  **  Bard"  repel  this  effect,  a  pamphlet  was  written^  which 
which  he  published  in  the  ^^  Monthly  Maga«  Stockdale  published,  containing  severe  reflec- 
zine"  proves  that  be  found  time  to  indulge  bis  tions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of  the 
wit  and  fancy.  Many  of  bis  evenings  were  passed  impeachment.    The  pamphlet  was  deemed  li- 
in  a  debating  association,  where,  after  the  exam*  beilous ;  and  in  opnosition  to  the  sentiments  of 
pie  of  Pitt  and  Burke,  he  trained  bis  talents  to  a  whole  people,  ana  to  the  most  mlgbty  corobi- 
that  surpassing  strengtJi  which  afterward  gained  nation  of  talent  that  ever  led  a  prosecution, 
bim  the  reputation  of  the  first  of  English  advo-  amid  what  he  himself  describes  as  the  ^^  blaze 
cates.    He  also  at  this  time  studied  a  few  of  the  of  passion  and  of  prejudice,"  Mr.  Erskine  un- 
greatest  models  of  oratory  till  be  almost  knew  dertook  the  defence  of  Stockdale,  and  estab- 
them  by  heart.    He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  lisbed  bis  reputation  as  the  most  consummate 
1778,  and  at  once  secured  a  rapid  success  by  advocate  of  the  age.    Combining  the  utmost 
bis  brilliant  defence  of  Captain  Baillie,  prose-  precision  with  the  highest  oratorical  and  rhe- 
cuted  for  libel  on  Lord  Sandwich.  In  a  strain  of  torical  efforts,  be  rescued  his  client  from  the 
vehement  invective  against  the  earl,  be  was  in*  punishment  which  a  nation  seemed  determined 
termpted  by  the  judge,  who  told  him  that  Lord  to  award  bim.    The  doctrine  expounded  in  bis 
Sandwich  was  not  formally  before  the  court,  plea  and  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  became  the 
^'  I  know  that  be  is  not,"  replied  the  undaunted  foundation  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Eng- 
advocate,  *'  but  for  that  very  reason  I  will  bring  land.    In  1792  be  acted  as  counsel  to  Thomas 
him  before  the  court."    In  1779,  Mr.  Erskine  Paine,  prosecuted  as  author  of  the  *^  Rights  of 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  bouse  of  commons  as  Man,''  and  was  therefor  deprived  of  the  office 
counsel  for  a  bookseller  against  the  monopoly  of  attomey-ceneral  to  the  prince  of  ^ales, 
of  the  two  universities  in  printing  almanacs,  which  be  bad  held  for  several  years.    Mr.  Ers- 
The  prime  minister,  Lord  North,  bad  intro*  kine  was  for  26  years  engaged  upon  the  most 
ducea  a  bill   to  renew  this   monopoly,  and  important   cases   in   England,   but   his  mo5t 
though  opposition  to  it  was  considered  a  des*  arduous  efforts  were  in  1794,  when  he  gave 
perate  attempt,  the  measure  was  triumphantly  the  death-blow  to  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
rejected,  many  friends  of  the  ministry  amrming  treason.    Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  Thelwidl,  and 
that  after  Mr.  Erskine's  speech  they  could  not  several  other  persons,  were  arrested  and  com- 
conscientiously  do  otherwise  than  vote  against  it.  mitted  to  the  tower  on  charge  of  political  con- 
In  17B1  be  gained  another  great  triumph  in  se-  spiracy  and  high  treason.    The  trial  of  Hardy 
curing  the  acquittal  of  Lord  George  Gordon,*  began  Oct.  29,  and  the  popular  interest  was  such 
impeached  for  treason  as  the  bead  of  the  "  no  that  a  dense  mob  pressed  around  the  court 
popery"  rioters.   His  speech  was  as  remarkable  and  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  i^^S^^ 
for  argument  as  for  eloquence,  and  was  ap-  to  proceed  to  and  from  their  carria^s.    The 
plauded  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  having  prevented  indictment  stated  9  overt  acts   of  high  tres- 
the  precedent  of  bangins  a  man  for  constructive  son,  but  the  trial  turned  almost  solely  on  the 
treason.    He  received  m  1783,  at  the  sugges-  question  of  treasonable  intention.    The  proceed- 
tion  of  the  venerable  Lord  Mansfield,  a  silk  ings  continued  to  the  8th  day,  and  the  w  bole 
gown  and  the  patent  of  precedence  at  the  bar,  force  of  the  bar  was  marshalled  against  the 
and  the  same  year  was  returned  to  parliament  prisoner  and  bis  undaunted  defender ;  hut  the 
as  member  for  Portsmouth.  He  was  a  supporter  ability  and  eloquence  of  Erskine  gained  a  vcr- 
of  Fox,  and  advocated  that  minister's  famous  diet  of  acquittal,  and  forced  the  hi^est  admtra- 
East  India  bill ;  but  his  parliamentary  roeeobes,  tion  even  from  bis  opponents.     ^Mr.  Tookc  was 
though  they  have  probably  been  underrated,  arraigned  Nov.  10,  and  prononncod  not  gniltj 
diaappointed   the   nigh   expectations   of    bia  Kov.  20 ;  bis  acquittal  was  foUowed  by  thai 
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of  ¥t,  Tbelwall ;  and  the  gOTernment,  in  de^  the  chief  foundation  of  his  fame  is  his  nnmerous 
vpOT  of  convictinff  any  of  the  sapposed  trai-  speeches,  which  retain  in  print  the  hrilliancy  of 
ton,  abandoned  the  other  indictmentsi     Mr.  thought,  copidbsness  of  imagery,  elegance  of 
Enkine  looked  with  favor  npon  the  attempt  at  diction,  and  much  of  the  fervor  which  rendered 
social  renovation  in  France,  and  throughout  them  so  sucoesrful  when  delivered.    A  collec* 
the  discussions  upon  French  aifairs  at  this  pe-  tion  of  his  speeches  at  the  bar  connected  with 
riod  he  opposed  the  interference  of  England  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  against  construe- 
behalf  of  the  Bourbons.    His  pamphlet  entitled  tive  treason,  by  James  Ridgeway,  appeared  in 
**A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  London  in  1810~'ll  (4  vols.  8vo.),  followed  in 
the  War  wiUi  France  "  n^tdly  passed  throuf^h  1812  by  a  collection  of  his  speeches  at  the  bar 
48  editions.    After  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  vis-  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  and  in  1847  by  his 
ited  Paris,  and  was  presented  to  Napoleon,  who  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  parliament,  with  a 
however  passed  him  with  the  dry  remark,  Votti  memoir  by  Lord  Brougham  (4  vols.  8vo.). 
Uet  ligiMtef    Upon  the  death  of  Fitt  in  1806,  ERWIN  of  Stbutbach,  the  principal  archi- 
snd  the  formation  of  Lord  Grenville's  coalition  tect  of  the  cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  bom  at 
miniatry,  Mr.  Erskine  was  appointed  lord  high  Steinbach,  near  BQhl,  in  Baden,  died  Jan.  17, 
ehanoellor,  and  created  a  peer  under  the  tiUe  1318.     The  principal  tower  of  the  cathedral 
of  Baron  Erskine  of  Restormel  castle.    This  had  been  completed  in  the  7th  century  under 
nunistry  was,  however,  dissolved  within  a  year,  the  reign  of  Dagobert    It  was  partly  built  of 
and  he  resigned  his  office  before  having  had  wood,  and  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  lightning 
occasion  to  display  all  his  ability  in  it.    He  and  successive  fires.    The  nave,  commenced  in 
pasKd  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  1015,  was  only  completed  in  1276.    Erwin  was 
and  comparative  indigence,  and  unhappily  a  then  requested  to  furnish  designs  for  the  deco- 
second  time  married.    In  1815  he  received  the  ration  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  for  the 
<»der  of  the  thistle,  and  he  took  part  for  the  last  construction  of  two  new  towers  and  a  facade 
time  in  the  house  of  lords  in  1820  on  occasion  upon  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  tower, 
of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.    Lord  Erskine  The  work  was  commenced  Feb.  20,  1276,  and 
wasdoabUeas  the  greatest  of  English  advocates,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  structure  was 
and  his  eloquence  may  be  compared  without  laid  Kay  25,  1277.    The  architect  died  when 
disadvantage  to  that  of  orators  as  illustrious  as  the  work  was  only  half  finished ;  it  was  con- 
Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan.    With  an  ani-*  tinned  by  his  sou  Johannes  (died  March  18, 
mated  countenance,  polished  manners,  great  vi-  1839),  and  was  subsequently  continued  chiefly 
vacityof  mind,  an  easily  modulated  voice,  and  a  after  his  designs,  which  are  still  preserved  at 
character  that  seemed  always  young,  he  could  Strasbourg.    Uis  daughter  Sabina  assisted  him 
lend  himself  admirably  to  every  variety  of  sent!-  in  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  church ; 
meat    His  sympathetic  disposition  made  him  and  another  of  his  sons,  Winhing  ^diedin  1330), 
alwaysaeekalook  of  applause  in  his  listeners,  and  was  also  an  architect  of  some  distmction.    The 
be  once  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  harangue,  whis-  remains  of  this  family  of  architects  are  interred 
perii^  to  a  friend  that  he  could  not  go  on  unless  within  the  cathedral. 

tliat'' wet  blanketofa face"  opposite  to  him  were  ERYMANTHUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a 

removed.  However  completely  absorbed  in  phil-  river  and  mountain  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece.    The 

O90{khical  discussion  or  in  the  intricacies  of  a  case,  river,  according  to  some  the  modem  Dimitzana, 

he  was  always  alive  to  the  emotions  expressed  in  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Elis,  and 

the  &ces  of  the  Jury,  which  he  made  the  guide  flows  into  the  Alpheus.    The  mountain,  situated 

of  his  oratory.    He  has  the  honor  of  having  to  the  east  of  the  river,  formed  the  western 

presented  to  pariiament  the  bill  for  the  aboli-  point  of  the  northern  barrier  df  Arcadia,  and 

xioa  of  the  slave  trade,  of  having  pleaded  the  was  covered  with  forests.    It  was  ]n  this  moun* 

eaose  of  the  Irish  Oatholics,  supported  propo-  tain  that  Hercules  chased  and  killed  the  famous 

ations  for  the  reform  of  the  penal  laws,  and  wild  boar. 

spoken  and  written  in  behalf  of  the  strug-  EBYSIPELAS  (Gr.  rpvtt,  to  draw,  and  ircXar, 

l^iflg  GreeksL    His  noblest  efforts  were  in  be-  neighboring,  from  its  tendency  to  draw  in  the 

half  of  oonstitational  freedom,  and  during  the  neighboring  parts),  St.  Anthont^s  Fins,  or  in 

momentous  struggles  of  the  period  in  which  he  Scotland,  Boss,  an  inflammation  of  tlie  skin 

lived  there  was  no  public  man  who  had  greater  characterized  by  redness,  swelling,  and  burning 

pexsonal  influence.    There  was  a  little  of  vanity  pun,  commonly  spreading  from  a  central  poin^ 

in  his  character,  and  he  often  conversed  with  and  sometimes  affecting  the  subcutaneous  eel- 

Dr.  Parr,  who  was  remarkably  conceited,  when  lular  tissue.    Idiopathic  erysipelas  almost  inva- 

moat  elaborate  compliments  were  paid  by  each  riably  attacks  the  face ;  frequently  it  is  preceded 

to  the  other.    Dr.  Parr  on  one  of  these  occa-  by  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  headache,  chilli- 

Booa  OTomiaed  that  he  would  write  Erskine's  ness,  and  frequency  of  pulse ;  a  spot  now  makes 

epitaph ;  to  which  the  other  replied  that  '*  such  its  appearance,  commonly  on  one  side  of  the 

an  imention  on  the  doctor^s  part  was  almost  a  nose^  of  a  deep  red  color,  swollen,  firm,  and 

temptation  to  commit  suicide.*'     He  wrote  a  shining,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  burning,  tingling 

political  romance  entitled  '*  Annates,  a  Frag-  pain.     The  disease  gradually  extends,  often 

■nent"  (pnbliahed  anonymously,  8vo.,  2  parts,  until  the  whole  of  the  face  and  hairy  scalp 

leodon,  1817),  and  a  few  political  treatises;  but  have  been  affected,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare 
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for  it  to  pass  upon  the  tmiik.    Often,  while  another  (tfry#f|ie2uam5u2im«)*  In  tins  manBdrit 

still  advancing  in  one  direction,  the  part  ori*  may  pass  in  torn  over  almost  ereiy  part  of  the 

ginally  affected  is  restored  to  its  normal  con-  anrface. — ^In  phlegmonous  erysipelas  the  precor- 

ditioD.      Commonly   large   irregular   vesicles  sory  symptoms  are  more  constant  and  severe,  the 

(phlyetena)  filled  with  serum,  preoisely  similar  pun  more  violent,  the  prostration  greater;  the 

to  those  produced  by  a  scald,  mi^e  their  ap«  redness  is  most  strongly  marked  along  the  tronks 

pearance  on  the  inflamed  skin.    The  pulse  is  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  lymphatio 

frequent,  there  is  total  loss  of  appetite,  head*  glands  are  swollen ;  the  swelling  of  the  skin  is 

ache,  prostration,  restlessness,  and  ueeplessness,  more  considerable,  it  soon  assumes  a  pasty  con- 

and  commonly,  particularly  at  night,  more  or  sistenoe,  and  pits  strongly  on  pressure.  As  the 

less  delirium  is  present.    The  complaint  runs  disease  advances,  the  pain  suuides,  the  redness 

its  course  in  about  a  week,  and  the  general  is  diminished,  and  fluctuation  becomes  evident ; 

symptoms  ordinarily  abate  somewhat  before  if  left  to  itself^  the  skin,  gradually  thinned  and 

any  decline  is  noticed  in  the  local  inflammation*  distended,  slouffhs  over  a  larger  or  smaller  apace, 

In  itself  erysipelas  of  the  face  is  ordinarily  un-  and  pus  mingMd  with  shreds  of  dead  oeUnlar 

attend^  with  danger ;  but  where  it  occurs  in  tissue  is  discharged.    The  disease  indeed  seems 

the  course  of  other  and  exhausting  diseases,  it  often  to  be  in  the  cellular  tissue  rather  than  in 

adds  much  to  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.    In  the  skin,  and   sometimes  the  cellular  tiasoe 

fatal  cases  the  delirium  is  apt  graduiuly  to  lapse  throughout  a  limb  appears  to  be  affected.    It  is 

into  coma.    Erysipelas  is  subject  to  epidemic  a  disease  of  great  severity,  and  when  extenave 

influences ;  in  certain  seasons  it  is  exceedingly  often  proves  fatal  under  the  best  treatment  In 

prevalent,  while  in  others  it  is  rarely  seen,  its  treatment,  the  same  general  principles  apply 

The  attack  is  favored  by  overcrowding  and  de«  as  in  simple  erysipdas.    The  patient^s  strengUi 

flcient  ventilation.    Hospitals,  particularly  in  should  be  supported  by  a  nutritious  diet,  and 

the  spring  of  the  year,  are  infested  with  it  tonics  and  stimulants  must  often  be  fredj  ad- 

The  writer  recollects  a  crowded  ward  in  the  ministered.   The  muriated  tincture  of  iron  max 

basement  of  Bellevue  hospital  (New  York),  in  here  also  be  resorted  to  with  great  advantage, 

which  for  several  weeks  every  patient  that  waa  Early  in  the  disease  the  skin  should  be  freelf 

placed  in  it  underwent  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  divided  down  into  the  cellular  tissue^  to  relieve 

and  many  were  affected  a  second  time.    Certain  the  constriction  of  the  parts  and  afford  an  early 

unhealthy  states  of  the  system  predispose  sti'ong*  opening  to  the  dischai^ges. 

a  to  the  disease,  and  an  unwholesome  diet  and       ERYTHEMA  (6r.  cpv^aiiw,  to  redden),  an 

e  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants  are  commonly  affection  of  the  skin  characterized  by  a  slight  red* 

cited  among  its  causes.    We  have  seen  that  aim*  ness  without  determinate  form.    It  is  generally 

pie  erysipelas  is  rarely  fatal ;  consequently  re*  due  to  the  action  of  some  special  cause,  as  the  heat 

CO veries  are  common  under  a  great  variety  of  of  the  sun,  dtc.  Where  it  is  produced  by  the  fric- 

treatment    Usually  it  requires  nothing  more  tion  of  two  contiguous  surfaces,  as  frequently 

than  to  move  the  bowels  by  a  mild  laxative,  occurs  in  infants  and  in  fleshy  persons,  it  is  often 

and  afterward  to  support  tlie  system  by  the  ad*  called  intertrigo.  Erythema  nodotuvk^  the  sever- 

ministration  of  nutriment,  and  if  necessary  the  est  form  of  the  disease,  is  characterized  by  the 

use  of  quinine  and  wine  whey.    Where  there  is  eruption  of  numerous  red  spots  from  •!  of  an 

great  prostration,  stimulants  may  be  freely  ad-  inch  to  an  inch  in  their  longest  (vertical)  diam- 

ministered ;  lately  it  has  been  proposed  to  treat  eter.    These  spots  are  sliffbtly  elevated ;  aft«r 

all  cases  by  the  administration  of  the  tincture  a  few  days  their  color  deepens,  and  passing 

of  the  muriate  of  iron  in  doses  of  flrom  10  to  through  various  shades  of  blue  and  yellow,  the 

20  drops  eve^  2  hours,  and  this  method  has  skin  resumes  its  normal  color.    The  affection 

been  found  eminently  successfuL    A  great  va-  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  fever,  depression  of 

riety  of  external  applications  have  at  different  strength,  and  deransement  of  the  digestive 

times  been  recommended — ^the  use  of  blisters  organs.    Simple  erythema  needs  no  treatment 

applied  to  the  centre  of  the  inflamed  part,  of  beyond  the  employment  of  soothing  applies- 

an  epithem  of  mercurial  ointment,  the  applica*  tions ;  in  intertrigo,  the  use  of  an  absorbent 

tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  tincture  of  iodine,  powder,  as  lyoop<Kiium,  starch,  Ace.,  may  be  ad- 

&c.    A  simple  wash  of  lead  and  opium,  applied  visable.    Erythema  nodosum  ia  best  treated  by 

by  means  of  linen  cloths  saturated  with  it,  is  diet,  rest,  and  a  mild  laxative ;  in  some  cases 

commonly  grateful  to  the  patient,  and  answers  tonics  and  iron  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
every  purpose.    Systematic  writers  make  a  sen*       ERYTHR^  an  Ionian  city  of  Ana  Minor, 

arate  variety  of  the  erysipelas  of  new-bom  chil-  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  pen- 

dren ;  it  presents  no  peculiarity,  however,  ex*  insuhu    It  had  a  fine  harbor,  in  front  of  which 

cept  its  greater  gravity,  in  common  with  other  were  4  small  ides,  called  Hippi,  mnd  it  was  a 

diseases,  in  such  delicate  organisms.    When  scheme  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  isolate  it 

erysipelas  of  the  abdomen  occurs  in  new-bom  together  with  the  a4Jeoent  mountain  of  Mimas 

children,  it  commonly  has  its  point  of  origin  in  from  the  mainland  by  means  of  a  canal.  It  was 

the  recently  divided  umbilical  cord.    In  some  famed  for  its  sibyl  or  prophetic  woman.  Itssiu 

cases  erysipelas,  arising  generally  from  some  is  occupied  by  the  modem  Tillage  of  Ritri, 

injury  or  excoriation,  shows  a  tendency  to  ad-  where  there  are  manv  rains  ^  the  old  city, 
vance  in  one  direction  while  it  passes  away  in       ERYTHR/RAN  Sl^A  (Gr.  fpvtpot^  ^pUpaaMt 
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redf  nddj),  in  aneleiit  geography,  originally  W.  S.  W.,  abont  100  m.,  and  covers  an  average 

the  name  of  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  between  breadth  of  about  80  m.    At  its  western  eztrem- 

Africaoa  the  8.  W.,  Arabia  on  the  N.  W.,  G^  ity  it  connects  with  the  range  called  the  Flch- 

drooAoa  theN.,  andln^aontheKE.,  inclnd«  telgebirge,  wheie  the  White  Elster   has   its 

ingthe  two  great  gnlfe,  the  Arabian  and  the  source.   The  river  Elbe  defines  itsE.  extremity, 

Fenian.    In  this  wider  sense  the  term  seems  to  flowing  toward  the  N.  through  the  valley  that 

have  been  used  by  Herodotus,  who  designates  separates  the  Erzgebirge  from  theWinterberg. 

by  it  both  the  Indian  ocean,  of  the  shape  of  On  the  K.  the  range  slopes  gently  toward  the 

which  he  was  ignorant,  aud  the  Persian  gull  plains  of  Germany,  but  on  the  S.  the  descent  is 

difltingnishing  however  the  Bed  sea.  the  yam  ruf  more  precipitous,  with  deep  and  narrow  valleys 

or  weedy  sea  of  the  Hebrews, which  he  calls  the  running  down  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Eger, 

Anbiflo  golf.    The  term  7  potuj  6akaa'aa  (south*  whiohPflows  E.  to  the  Elbe.    The  highest  eleva- 

em  sea)  appears  in  some  passages  of  the  same  tions  are  W.  of  the  central  part  of  the  range. 

historian  as  identical  with  the  Erythrssan,  in  Here  are  the  summits  of  Keilberg,  4,212  feet 

others  as  designating  the  more  distant  and  less  above  the  sea;  Fichtelberg,  8,968;  Schwarz- 

known  region  of  the  latter.    Later  and  better  wald,  8,988 ;  and  Auersberg,  8,248.    Thesid  are 

informed  geographers,  distinguishing  the  8epa->  granitic  peaks,  but  toward  the  Elbe,  where  the 

rate  parts  of  the  sea,  applied  to  its  main  body  granitic  rocks  give  place  to  sandstone,  the  ele- 

tbe  name  of  Indian  ocean,  and  to  its  great  gulfs  vation  declines  to  a  maximum  of  1,824  feet. 

I          thesamesofPersian  and  Arabian,  while  the  term  The  range  is  traversed  by  6  great  roads,  the 

I         Erythnean  sea  (Lat.  Mare  Bubrum)  was  vari-  most  important  of  them  connecting  Prague  with 

'          ooaly  used  bv  different  writers  until  it  became  Dresden  and  Chemnitz.    The  valley  of  the  Elbe 

confined  to  the  Arabian  golf.    The  origin  of  the  admits  the  passage  of  the  range  by  the  railroad 

name  is  doubtful ;  it  is,  however,  probable  that  which  runs  from  Dresden  to  Vienna.     The 

it  is  derived  from  the  Phcdnicians  (or  red  race;  Erzgebirge  have  long  been  fionous  for  their 

Gr.  0o«m{  and  ^mcoc,  red),  who,  according  to  mineral  productions.    Of  these  the  most  im* 

Herodotus  in  the  opening  of  his  work,  "for-  portant  are  silver  and  tin,  the  annual  product 

merly  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythnean  sea,  of  the  former  metal  amounting  to  about  720,000 

whence  they  migrated  to  the  Mediterranean,"  a  oz.,  and  of  the  latter,  from  the  mines  of  Saxony, 

statement  confirmed  by  the  critical  researches  to  about  140  tons.    Crude  cobalt,  called  zaffre, 

ofRawlinson  and  others.  is  produced  in  Saxony  to  the  amount  of  400 

ERTX,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  occupying  tons,  and  in  Bohemia  200  tons.    Lead  is  ob« 

the  side  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  (now  tained  to  the  amount  of  400  or  600  tons,  iron 

Monte  8.  Giuliano),  on  the  K  W.  coast  of  the  Lsl*  from  3,500  to  4,000  tons,  and  copper  about  80 

sod,  near  the  promontory  of  Drepanum.  Above  tons.    Other  mineral  products  are  gold,  found 

it  was  a  temple  of  Venus  on  the  summit  of  the  in  small  quantity,  mercury,  arsenic,  bismuth 

mountain.    It  early  became  a  dependency  of  antimony,  zinc,  manganese,  and  sulphur.    Coal 

Carthage,  was  for  a  short  time  unaer  the  sway  is  found  in  the  lower  country  near  Ureaden  and 

of  Syracnse,  was  captured  by  Pyrrhus  in  278  Zwickau,  and  porcelain  day  at  Aue,  12  m.  S.  £. 

B.  C,  agmn  reverted  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  from  Zwickau.    This  is  used  at  the  royal  manu« 

in  the  1st  Punic  war  was  partially  destroyed  factorv  at  Meissen. 

by  Hamilcar,  who  converted  it  into  a  fortified  ERzROTJM,  a  province  or  eyalet  of  Asiatic 

camp,  removing  the  inhabitants  to  Drepanum.  Turkey,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Turkish 

A  few  years  later  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  Armenia,  ana  bounded  N.  by  Trebizond,  E.  by 

bat  the  city  was  subsequently  surprised  by  Ha-  Persia  and  the  Russian  dominions,  S.  by  Koor- 

milcar  Barca,  and  made  his  head-quarters  till  distan,  and  W.  by  Seevas ;    pop.  differently 

the  conclusion  of  the  war,  while  the  Romans  estimated  at  110,000  and  600,000.    It  consists 

continued  to  hold  the  temple  as  an  impregnable  mainly  of  lofty  table-land,  the  elevation  of  which 

fortress.    The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  now  is  estimated  at  6,000  feet,  traversed  E.  and  W, 

occupied  only  by  a  convent,  and  that  of  the  by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  between  which 

temple  by  a  Saracenic  castle,  now  a  prison,  sur-  lie  rich  and  extensive  valleys.    CultiTation  is 

roanded  by  the  town  of  San  Giuliano.  here  well  attended  to,  and  the  soil  produces  a 

ERZBERG  (Ger.,  ore  mountain),  a  mining  profosion  of  excellent  fruits,  rye,  barley,  and 

district  in  the  circle  of  Bruck,  Styna,  so  called  flax,  and  famishes  pasturage  for  large  herd^ 

from  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  which  for  of  cattle.    The  climate  in  winter  and  spring  U 

upward  of  1,000  years  has  yielded  vast  quanti-  severe,  and  in  summer  the  heat  is  excessive. 

ties  of  iron.    About  800,000  cwt.  of  ore  of  the  The  rivers  Euphrates,  Aras,  Koor,  and  Tcho^ 

b«t  quality  are  annually  extracted  from  these  ruk  have  their  sources  here.    The  mountains 

^nes,  and  indeed  the  mountain  might  almost  are  inhabited  mainly  by  Koords,  who  acknowl- 

he  called  a  solid  block  of  carbonate  of  iron.    In  edge  at  most  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  sultan. 

1823  a  colossal  iron  cross,  25  feet  in  height,  was  — ^Ebzroitm,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 

erected  on  its  summit  by  the  archduke  John.  and  the  principal  city  of  Armenia,  is  situated 

ERZGEBIRGE  ^Ger.,  ore  mountuns),  a  range  on  the  Eara-su  or  W.  branch  of  the  Euplira- 

^  moantains  on  tne  boundary  between  Bohe-  tes,  in  a  beautiful  plain  about  6,000  feet  above 

inia  and  Saxony,  and  in  its  southern  portion  the  level  of  the  sea,  80  m.  long  and  20  m. 

lyios  chiefly  in  Bohemia.    It  extends  E.  N.  E.,  broad ;  distance  from  its  nearest  seaport,  Tre- 
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bizondf  120  m.  *  pop.  in  1664,  40,000^    A  tri-  He  peopled  Samaria  hy  colonies  drawn  cliiefly 
pie  wall  of  fitone  which  nearly  sarroands  the  from  Babylonia.  His  buildings  equalled  in  mag- 
old  part  of  the  town,  and  a  large  massive  cita-  nificenoe  those  of  his  predecessors.    Ono  in- 
del,  encompassed  by  a  double  wall,  and  having  scription  speaks  of  SO  temples  erected  by  bim 
4  stent  gates  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  are  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia,  **  shining  witb  &I- 
its  principal  defences.    The  citadel,  however,  vcr  and  gold,  as  splendid  as  the  san.     One  of 
is  commanded  by  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  these  edifices  is  that  known  as  the  S.  W.  palacd 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy ;  the  houses  at  Nimroud,  which,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Layard, 
are  mostly  of  wood,  mud,  or  bricks  dried  in  the  '^  answers  in  its  general  plan,  more  than  any 
sun ;  and  the  whole  city  is  infested  with  savage-  building  yet  discovered,  to  the  description  in 
looking  dogs.    The  principal  buildings  are  uie  the  Bilde  of  the  palace  of  Solomon."    Another 
Greek  and  Armenian  churches,  and  the  custom  was  erected  at  Nineveh,  and  called  the  palace 
house,  beside  which  there  are  about  40  mosques  "  of  the  pleasures  of  all  the  year,"  ^  a  palace 
and  numerous  caravanserais.    Outside  of  the  such  as  the  kings  his  fathers  who  went  before 
city  are  4  suburbs.    The  caravans  travelling  him  had  never  made."    In  the  construction  of 
from  Teheran  to  Mecca  usually  halt  here,  and  his  palaces  he  employed  Syrian,  Greek,  and 
an  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  all  the  a^ja-  Phosnician  artists,  as  well  as  workmen  furnished 
cent  countries.    Shawls,  silk,  cotton,  rice,  indi-  him  by  princes  of  Syria  and  Cyprus.   His  works 
go,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  imported  from  the  seem  to  indicate  a  lon^  and  prosperous  reigD. 
east,  and  broadcloth,  chintz,  cuUery,  &c.,  from  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Assnur-bani-pal, 
the  west  by  the  Black  sea.    The  exports  are  or,  according  to  Oppert,  by  a  Tiglath-Pileser. 
furs,  gall,  and  live  stock.    Erzroum  was  built  by        ESCALADE  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  §eala,  a  ladder), 
the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  about  A.  D.  416,  in  military  affairs,  an  attack  on  a  fortified  place 
and  named  Theodosiopolis  in  honor  of  its  found-  by  scidlng  the  walls  with    ladders,  witbont 
er.    It  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire  and  pillitfe,  the  formidities  of  a  siege,  or  raising  regular 
and  in  1829  was  taken  by  the  Russians.    Ita  works  to  protect  the  men. 
present  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of        ESCAMBIA,  a  W.  co.  of  Florida,  separated 
Ardzraum,  the  lana  of  Rome,  the  Turks  fre*  from  Alabama  on  the  W.  by  the  Perdido  river, 
quently  applying  the  word  Roum  (or  Rome)  to  bounded  E.  by  the  Escambia,  and  S._  by  the 
any  territory  anciently  recognized  as  a  part  of  gulf  of  Mexico;  area  1,110  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
the  Roman  or  Byzantine  empire.    Its  position,  4,851,  of  whom  1,882  were  slaves,    it  consists 
which  commands  the   road  from    Persia  to  mostly  of  a  level  and  not  very  productive  conn- 
Constantinople,  renders  it  still  an  important  try,  covered  with  extensive  pine  forests.  In  1850 
military  post,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  its  By-  it  yielded  4,950  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  4,150 
zontine  masters,  and  also  a  point  of  great  com-  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  10,150   lbs.  of  rice, 
mercial  interest.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  There  were  6  churches  and  2  newspaper  offices 
governor-general,  of  the  English  and  other  for-  in  the  county,  and  269  pupils  attending  public 
eign  consuls,  and  the  focus  of  the  transit  trade  schools.    Named  from  Escambia  river.    Capi- 
between  Europe  and  Trebizond  on  tJie  one  hand  tal,  Pensacola. 

and  central  Asia  and   Persia  on  the  other.        ESCARPMENT  (It  tearpOy  slope  of  a  wall), 

Several  American  missionaries  reside  here.  in  geology,  a  steep  declivity  or  precipice.    The 

ESARHADDON,  son  and  successor  of  Sen-  term  is  most  commonly  employed  in  fortifica- 

nacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  reigned  in  the  1st  tion,  in  which  it  designates  any  steep  slope 

half  of  the  7th  century  B.  C.    He  is  the  Sar-  formed  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 

chedon  of  Tobit,  the  Asaradinus  of  the  Canon  In  a  fortress,  the  scarp  is  the  exterior  slope  of 

of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Assbur-akh-iddina.of  the  the  wall  which  supports  the  rampart, 
recently  discovered  Assyrian  inscriptions.  From       ESCHEAT  (law  Fr.  eschet^  from  McAeir  or 

the  latter,  compared  with  a  few  passages  in  the  lehoir^  to  fall  out,  or  lapse),  a  failure  in  the  reg- 

books  of  Kings  (2,  xix.  87),  Isaiah  (xxxviL  88),  ular  descent  of  lands  whereby  the  fee  reverts 

Ezra  fiv.  2),  and  Tobit  (L  21),  the  history  of  back  to  the  original  grantor  or  his  heirs  if  tbey 

his  reign  may  be  summed  up,  according  to  can  be  found,  and  if  not,  then  to  the  sovereign, 

George  Rawlinson^s  **  Essay  on  the  History  of  who,  according  to  the  feudal  tenure,  was  the 

Assyria^"  in  vol.  i.  of  his  '*  Herodotus,"  as  fol-  origind  source  of  title.    Such  a  failure  may  oc- 

lows :  He  carried  his  arms  over  all  Asia  be-  our  for  the  want  of  heirs,  or  of  such  heirs  as 

tween  the  Persian  gul^  the  Armenian  moun-  can  inherit  the  particular  estate.     Tliis  could 

tains,  and  the  Mediterranean,  made  war  on  but  rarely  happen  as  respects  an  absolute  estate 

Egypt,  conquered  Sidon,  Cilicia,  the  country  of  in  fee,  inasmuch  as  heirs  may  be  sought  to  the 

the  Gimri  or  Sacsa,  parts  of  Armenia,  Media,  remotest  degree  of  ooUateral  conaangnimty  on 

Iduroasa,  and  other  countries.    In  Susiana  he  failure  of  lineal  descendants ;  but  it  is  not  an 

contended  with  the  son  of  Merodach-Baladan ;  unfrequent  occurrence  where  the  estate  is  lim- 

on  another  son,  refugee  at  his  court,  he  be-  ited,  as  in  the  case  of  a  marriago  aettlemenl  by 

stowed  a  territory  on  the  coast  of  the  Per-  which  the  estate  is  to  descend  to  the  isisue  of  the 

sian  gulf.     Esarhaddon  appears  to  have  held  marriage,  or  of  an  estate  ttul  by  which  a  limitA- 

his  court  sometimes  at  Nineveh  and  some-  tion  is  made  to  the  heirs  of  a  man^s  body  or  other 

times  at  Babylon,  to  which  latter  city  Manasseh,  specified  heirs.  In  these  and  analogous  Instances 

king  of  Judab,  was  led  prisoner  by  his  captains,  upon  the  fedlure  of  ^e  heirs  designated,  although 
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there  may  be  others  capable  of  inheriting  gener^  \7hicb  arke  in  England  npon  the  failure  of  por- 
aily,  the  title  to  the  land  reverts  to  the  grantor  if  Ucalar  heirs  do  not  occur  here.  Properly  speak- 
so  other  proTision  has  been  made  in  the  deed  ere-  ing,  an  escheat  to  anjr  private  individual  is  un- 
sting  the  estate.    The  escheat  in  snob  a  case  is  known  to  our  law.    Not  only  feudal  inoidentSi 
aaid  to  be  ftDpUr  diifeetum  9anguinu,    It  may  but  the  theory  upon  which  they  were  founded, 
also  occur  by  an  obstrnotion  of  the  descent  pTvp-  have  been  abrogated.    In  respect  to  aliens,  a 
terddietum  tenentit^  that  is,  when  there  has  been  statutoiy  provision  similar  to  what  has  been  en- 
s  ooariction  of  felony ;  in  which  case,  according  acted  in  England,  as  above  mentioned,  removes 
to  the  old  phraseology,  there  was  a  corn^>tion  all  disability  of  inheriting  by  reason  of  an  inter- 
of  blood,  so  that  the  man  thus  convicted  was  veuing  alien  ancestor.    l¥here  property  is  pur- 
deeooed  in  law  to  have  no  heirs.    A  distinction  chased  by  an  alien,  or  has  been  otherwise  ac- 
WBS  nude  between  treason  and  other  felonies,  quired,  as  by  claim  of  inheritance,  there  being 
In  the  former  case  forfeiture  to  the  crown  inter*  no  other  heirs,  although  by  operation  of  law  it 
▼ened  and  prevented  the  escheat  of  the  lands  to  escheats  to  the  state,  yet  is  his  title  good  until 
the  original  proprietor;  in  the  latter,  the  lands  divested  by  some  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
of  the  felon  were  intercepted  by  the  crown  for  state  to  enforce  the  escheat ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
s  year  and  a  day,  and  then  escheated  to  the  lord  valid  against  all  other  chumants,  and  even  against 
of  the  fee.    By  statute  64  Greorge  III.,  c  145,  the  state  itself  until  judgment  has  been  rendered 
so  attainder  for  felony  except  treason  and  mur-  by  some  court  declaring  the  escheat, 
der  is  now  permitted  to  defeat  the  right  of  the  ESOHENBACU,  Wolfrah  von,  a  German 
heir  or  other  person  who  would  by  law  be  enti-  minnesinger,  belonging  to  the  circle  of  poets 
tied  to  the  estate,  except  during  the  life  of  the  which  near  the  end  of  the  12th  and  the  begin- 
offeoder.    By  the  common  law  bastards  were  ning  of  the  18th  century  frequented  the  court 
not  deemed  to  have  any«  heirs  except  of  their  of  the  landgrave  Hermann  1.  of  Thuringia  in 
own  bodies,  for  being  without  lawful  parentage,  the  castle  of  Wartbnrg.    He  was  of  nob^  birth, 
they  can  have  no  collateral  kindred ;  therefore  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  tire  count 
upon  the  death  of  a  person  of  illegitimate  birth,  of  Henneberg  (Poppo  VII.)i  fought  under  the 
leaving  no  issue  and  without  will,  his  lands  es»  banner  of  different  lords  in  the  civil  wars  of 
cheated.    60  in  the  case  of  a  man  dying  intes-  the  time,  gained  by  his  songs  the  hospitality  of 
tate  leaving  onlv  alien  relatives ;  as  they  could  many  noble  dwellings,  and  made  his  longest 
not  inherit,  bis  lands  would  escheat.    Formeriy  fibode  at  the  court  of  Eisenach,  in  the  moun- 
it  was  held  that  there  could  be  no  descent  even  tain  castle  of  Wartbnrg,  where  the  landgrave 
to  Datoral-bom  subjects,  between  whom  and  the  Hermann  collected  the  most  illustrious  minne- 
dsceased  there  were  lineal  or  collateral  alien  singers.    Thither  he  went  in  1204,  was  associate 
ancestors  through  whom  they  would  be  obliged  ed  with  Heinrich  von  Yeldeck,  Walther  von  der 
to  daim ;  bnt  the  statute  11  and  12  William  III.,  Yogelweide,  and  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,  and 
c  6,  provides  that  an  intermediate  alien  ancestor  en^iged  with  the  last  in  1207  in  the  poetical  eon- 
shall  not  impede  the  descent  to  one  otherwise  oa-  test  ^own  as  ^^  the  war  of  the  Wartbnrg,'*  which 
pabla  of  inheriting. — ^The  law  of  escheat  in  the  was  at  length  concluded  by  the  magician  Eling- 
Uoited  States  varies  from  the  Englii^  in  several  sor,  and  the  legends  of  which  were  collected  in  a 
particulara    Thus  for  illustration,  taking  it  as  it  wonderful  poem  about  a  century  later.  Eschen- 
exLita  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to  which  there  is  bach  afterward  sang  at  other  courts,  and  died 
a  general  conformity  in  the  other  states,  the  ulti-  between  1219  and  1225.    Bome  of  his  poems  are 
Bute  property  to  lands  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  peo«  original,  and  others  are  imitations  of  troubadour 
pie ;  and  whenever  in  any  private  ownership  there  songs  and  trouvdre  romances^  They  display  depth 
laa  fiailore  of  descent  by  want  of  heirs,  the  prop-  of  feelingand  a  mastery  of  language,  andfVederio 
sr^  escheats  to  the  peoj^e,  or,  asismorecommon-  von  Schlegel  has  even  called  Eschenbach  the 
Ij  said,  to  the  state.    The  escheated  lands  are  to  sreatest  poet  that  Germany  has  produced.   The 
be  held,  however,  subject  to  all  the  trusts,  en-  first  critical  edition  of  his  works  was  by  Lach- 
cumbrances,  &c.,  that  they  wonld  have  been  had  mann  (Berlin,  1838).    They  have  been  adapted 
they  descended;  and  authority  is  given  to  the  into  modem  German  by  San  Marte  (Magdeburg, 
<)oarts  of  the  state  to  direct  a  conveyance  to  the  1886-'41,  2d  ed.  1858X  and  Paroival  and  Titu- 
parties  equitably  entitled  thereto.    Conviction  tel  by  Simrock  (Stuttgart^  1842;  2d  ed.,  1857). 
of  any  criminal  offence  except  treason  produces  ESOHENMAYER,    Adolf   Earl    Airousr 
Ao  forfeiture  of  lands  or  personal  property ;  and  ton,  a  German  philosopher,  bom  at  Nenen- 
'^here  the  punishment  is  imprisonment  for  life,  burg,  in  Wtlrtemoerg,  July  4,  1768,  died  Nov. 
^convict  is  deemed oivilly  dead,  and  his  heirs  17, 1852.    From  1811  to  1886  he  taught  phi- 
'^ke  by  immediate  descent  as  they  would  upon  losophy  and  medicine  and  afterward  practical 
^^  natural  death.    In  the  case  of  outlawry  for  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Tabingen.    He 
^"^asonftbereisaforfeitureof  lands  to  the  state  produced  a  great  variety  of  writings,  chiefly 
^«3ring  the  life  of  the  offender.    The  lands  of  a  on  philosophy.   His  religious  views  are  strongly 
i^<^raoa  dying  intestate  who  is  illegitimate  do  not  tinged  witii  mysticism,  and  several  of  his  writ- 
.^^oewarily  escheat,  but  descend  to  his  motlier  ings  are  directed  against  the  theories  of  Hegel 
^     living,  or  if  she  is  dead,  to  the  relatives  on  and  against  the  "•  Life  of  Jesus"  by  Strauss.   His 


le  part  of  the  mother.    As  estates  tail  do  not    principal  work,  Religior^iphilo^ophie^  appeared 
\^  "^s^Dst  in  the  United  States,  many  of  the  questions    m  Tabingen  in  1818-'24  (3  vols.  8yo.). 
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ESCHSOHOLTZ,  JoHAim  FmEDBicfH,  a  €^r-  tains.  Tbe  whole  edifice  is  bnilt  of  white sbme 
man  naturalist,  bom  at  Dorpat,  Nov.  1,  1798,  spotted  with  gray,  resembling  granite,  tod 
died  there.  May  19, 1881.  He  accompanied  Eot-  qnarried  on  the  site.  The  Doric  is  the  prevail- 
zebae^s  expedition  of  discovery  (1815~U8)  as  ing  order  of  architecture.  The  most  striking 
physician  and  naturalist^  and  became  on  his  re-  feature  of  the  edifice  is  the  church,  bnilt  in  gen- 
turn  professor  of  medicine  and  director  of  the  end  imitation  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  in  the 
zoological  museum  of  the  university  of  Dorpat,  form  of  a  Greek  cross  with  a  cupola  and  two 
to  which  he  presented  his  mineralogical  colIec<»  towers.  It  contains  40  chapels  with  their  altars, 
tion.  He  also  joined  Kotzebue's  new  expedi^  and  is  874  feet  long,  230  oroad,  divided  into  7 
tion  in  1828,  published  an  account  of  it  at  Lon-  aisles,  paved  with  black  marble  and  roofed  by 
don  after  his  return  (1826),  and  furnished  a  the  dome  rising  880  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
description  of  2,400  species  of  animals  to  Kot-  grand  altar,  90  feet  high  and  60  feet  wide,  is 
zebue's  Neue  Bern  um  die  Welt  (Weimar  and  composed  of  Jasper  and  ffilded  bronze.  Eigh- 
St.  Petersburg,  1880).  A  zoological  map  of  these  teen  pillars,  each  18  feet  high,  of  red  and  green 
animals  was  published  by  him  in  Berlin  (1829-  jasper,  support  an  estrade  on  which  the  altar  is 
^88).  Among  his  other  most  important  works  placed.  Porphyry  and  marbles  of  the  richest 
is  his  System  der  Akalephen :  eine  ausfuhrlkhe  description  incrust  the  walls,  and  on  either 
Beschretbung  aller  meduaenartigtn  Strahlthiere  side  are  statue  portraits  of  the  Kings.  Directly 
(Berlin,  1829).  under  the  high  altar,  so  that  the  host  may  be 

ESOURIAL  (Sp.  EseoriaT)^  a  palace  and  man-  raised  above  tilie  dead,  is  a  mausoleum  built  by 
soleum  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  situated  in  Escorial  Philip  lY.,  from  a  design  after  the  Roman 
de  Abaio,  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  in  a  bar-*  pantheon.    This  burial-place  is  86  feet  in  di- 
ren  region  2,970  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  S.  E.  ameter,  with  walls  of  jasper  and  black  mar- 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Guadarama,  in  New  Castile,  ble.    Here  the  remains  of  all  the  soverdgns  of 
26  m.  K  W.  from  Madrid.   The  correct  title  of  Spain  since  Charles  Y.  repose  in  niches  one 
this  celebrated  palace  is  "El  real  sitio  de  San  above  another.    Another  burial-place  in  one 
Lorenzo  el  real  del  Escorial,"  so  called  from  hav-  of  the  chapels  is  called  the  pantheon  of  the 
ing  been  bnilt  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  infantas.     Several  fine   paintmgs   adorn"  the 
Philip  II.  that  he  would  build  the  mostmagnifi-  church,  but  it  is  much  snom  of  its  emb^iah- 
cent  monastery  in  the  world,  if  St.  Lawrence  ments  since  it  was  plundered  by  the  French. 
would  give  him  victory  .over  the  French  in  tiie  Benvenuto  Cellinrs  marble  "  Chrik,"  presented 
battle  of  St.  Quentin,  1557.  St  Lawrence  suffer-  to  Philip  by  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  ana  brooght 
ed  martyrdom  by  being  broiled  on  a  gridiron,  and  from  Barcelona  on  men^s  shoulders,  is  still  i^own 
by  a  quaint  conceit  of  the  king  or  his  architects,  here,  and  an  inmiense  collection  of  saintly  relics 
the  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  with  amassed  by  the  founder  may  also  be  seen.    The 
handle  and  bars  complete.    Voltaire  and  other  interior  of  the  church  is  a  triumph  of  arcfaltec- 
French  writers  have  claimed  for  a  Frenchman  turol  effect,  grand,  massive,  and  solemn.    On  its 
named  Louis  Foix  the  honor  of  having  been  steps  are  6  colossal  statues  in  granite,  with 
the  architect  of  the  Escurid.    It  is,  however,  marble  heads  and   hands,    and   gilt  crowns, 
beyond  doubt  that  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo  These  are  called  the  kings  of  Judaea.  The  edifice 
commenced  it  from  his  own  plans,  and  on  his  forms  one  side  of  a  court,  facing  a  finely  scalp- 
death,  in  1567,  it  was  continued  by  his  pupil,  tured  portal,  which  opens  twice  for  every  ^mui- 
Juan  de  Herrera.    The  foundation  was  com-  ish  monarch,  once  when  he  is  carried  tiiroo^ 
menced  on  St  Lawrence's  day,  April  28,  1568.  it  after  his  birth,  and  once  after  his  death,  when 
Twenty-one  years'  labor  and  a  sum  equal  to  8  nobles  and  8  priests  bear  him  to  the  tomb. 
$15,000,000  were  expended  in  completing  the  The  royal  apartments  contun  little  worthy  of 
work.    The  body  of  the  gridiron  is  represent-  notice,  excepting  two  picture  galleries,  from 
ed  by  17  ranges  of  buildings,  crossiuff  each  which,  however,  most  of  the  eh^  d*enttre 
other  at  right  angles,  forming  a  parallelogram  have  been  removed  to  Madrid.     The  arched 
enclosing  24  courts,  with  a  square  tower  200  room  of  the  great   library   is   194   feet   in 
feet  in  height  fianking  each  of  the  4  comers  length,  82  in  width,  and  86  in  height     Tbe 
of  the  building,  thus  representing  a  gridiron  re-  ceilings  were  painted  in  fresco  by  Bartholomew 
versed,  the  towers  being  the  upturned  feet    A  Carducci.    The  library  was  said  before  Che 
wing  460  feet  long  represents  the  handle  of  the  French    invasion  to   have   contained  80,000 
implement,  and  contains  the  royal  apartments,  printed  and  4,800  MS.  volumes,  but  we  have 
Tbe  average  height  of  the  walls  is  60  feet    The  no  accurate  estimate  of  its  present  conteota. 
total  length  of  the  building  is  740  feet  K.  and  It  is  believed  to  contain  between  4,000  and  5,* 
S.,  and  580  feet  E.  and  W.     It  contains  tbe  000  MSS.,  of  which  567  are  Greek,  67  Hebrew, 
royal  palace,  royal  chapel,  monastery  with  200  and  1,800  Arabic.    The  Arabic  MSS.  are  not^ 
cells,  2  colleges,  8  chapter  houses,  8  libraries,  accessible  to  visitors.    A  portion  of  the  library^ 
6  great  halls,  6  dormitories,  8  hospital  halls,  27  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1671,  and  again  in  1761. 
other  halls,  9  refectories,  6  infirmaries,  a  count-  The  general  aspect  of  the  Escurial  is  that  of  •«• 
less  number  of  apartments  for  attendants,  80  freshly  erected  pile,  rising  from  the  midst  or 
staircases,    1,110   windows  looking   outward  plantations,  and  more  imposing  from  its  mtcni--- 
and  1,578  inward,  or,  including  outhouses,  4,-  tude  than  from  grandeur  of  architecture.    The 
000  windows  in  all^  beside  14  gates  and  86  foun-  £.  and  W.  terraces  overlook  the  slopes ;  the  K* 
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and  W.  sides  front  the  monntain,  and  are  con«  seat  of  Olaremont  House,  built  bj  Lord  Gliyey 
neeted  with  the  village  hy  a  subterranean  gal*  afterward  oconpied  by  the  princess  Charlotte 
lerjr  timnelled  in  1770  as  a  means  of  commoni-  and  Prince  Leopold,  and  still  later  the  residence 
cation  during  storms,  of  the  ex-king  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family. 
ESDRAS,  Books  OF,  two  apocryphal  books  of  Esher  place,  one  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  man* 
the  Old  Testament,  given  as  the  8d  and  4th  books  sions,  is  also  in  this  parish, 
of  Ears  (the  2d  being  properly  the  book  of  Nehe*  ESK,  the  name  of  several  rivers  of  Scotland, 
niah),  in  several  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  V ul-  L  A  river  of  Dumfriesshire,  formed  by  the  June- 
gate,  as  well  as  in  all  printed  editions  anterior  to  tion  of  the  Black  and  White  Esk,  runs  a  short 
thedecreeofthe  council  of  Trent,  whidi  declared  distance  along  the  English  boundary,  enters 
the  two  additional  books  uncanonical.    Li  the  Cumberland,  and  falls  into  Uie  Solway  frith, 
Eogliflh  anthorixed  version  of  the  Apocrypha  after  a  course  of  24  m«    II.  A  river  of  Edin- 
they  are  called  1st  and  2d  Esdras ;  in  the  Cle-  burghshire,  formed  1^  m.  N.  of  Dalkeith  by  the 
mentine  and  Sixtine  versions  of  theVulgate  they  junction  of  the  N.  and  8.  Esk,  flows  K,  and 
Mppear  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  being  inserted,  empties  into  the  firth  of  Forth  at  Musselburgh. 
as  expressly  stated,  in  order  to  *^  preserve  from  III.  North  Esk,  a  river  of  Forfarshire,  rises 
being  altogether  lost  books  which  had  been  among  the  Grampian  hills,  flows  8.  E.,  chiefly 
•ometimes  cited  by  some  of  the  holy  fathers."  along  the  boundary  between  Forfarshire  and 
In  aH  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septnagint,  the  first  Zincardine^ire,  and  enters  the  German  ocean 
of  these  books,  or  the  so  called  8d  of  Ezra,  pre-  near  Hontrose;  length,  22  m.    It  has  valu- 
oedei  the  canonical  books  of  the  Jewish  scribe,  able  salmon  fisheries.    lY .  South  Esk,  a  river 
vhich,  in  this  version,  include  that  of  Kehe-  of  Forfarshire,  rises  in  the  Grampians,  flows 
miab.    It  is  a  reoapittdation  of  the  history  re-  8.  and  8.  E.,  and  enters  the  German  ocean  near 
laled  in  the  canonical  book  of  the  tfiame  name,  ^e  mouth  of  the  I^  Esk.    It  forms  a  large 
izKtenpersed  with   some  interpolations  taken  basin  at  Montrose,  but  is  navigable  only  a  short 
from  2  Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  and  other  sources,  distance  from  the  sea.    It  has  salmon  fisheries. 
It  is  written  in  an  elegant  style,  resembling  that  E8MEBALDAS,  a  province  of  Ecuador,  in 
of  Symmachus,  though  it  appears  to  be  rather  the  department  of  Quito,  lying  about  the  mouth 
a  version  than  an  origmal  work.    The  name  of  the  Esmeraldas  river ;  area,  1,600  sq.  m. ; 
aad  age  of  the  author  or  translator  are  unknown.  i>op.  estimated  at  5,518.    It  is  on  the  coast^ 
The  2d  Esdras  or  4th  of  Ezra  is  of  a  different  and  has  several  harbors,  of  which  the  most 
ehazicter  from  its  apocryphal  predecessor,  and  important  is  that  of  Esmeraldas,  the  capital 
leans  to  owe  its  nlaoe  among  the  uncanonical  of  Uie  province.    Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
writings  of  the  Ola  Testament  only  to  the  his-  duces  abundantly  cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 
torieal  name  which  it  bears.  It  contains  a  num-  many  kinds  of  fruits.    Its  mountains  are  cov- 
ber  of  visions  resembling  i^ose  of  the  Apoca*  ered  with  valuable  forests,  and  have  unez- 
lypee,  related  in  a  style  acknowledged  by  promi-  plored  mines;  its  rivers  are  rich  in  sold,  and 
nentcriticsto  rise  occasionaUy  to  great  sublimity  emeralds  were  formerly  found  in  sudoi  abund* 
of  thought,  energy  of  conception,  and  elegance  ance  as  to  have  given  the  name  to  the  province. 
of  expresdon.    This  book  also  is  supposed  by  ESNEH  (the  ancient  LatopolU  or  Lato\  a 
some  to  be  a  translation,  from  the  Hebrew  or  town  of  upper  E^^t,  on  the  lefb  bank  of  ijie 
Ohaldee,    Bnt  both  the  original  and  the  Greek  Kile,  lat.  25^  80'  K.,  opposite  Taud,  and  28  m. 
traiislatio&  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  6.  8.  W.  of  Thebes ;  pop.  about  4,000.    It  is  a 
having  been  lost^  the  book  was  believed  to  exist  dirty,  poverty-stricken  place,  with  mud  houses, 
only  in  the  old  Latin  version,  until  more  recent  and  was  selected  in  1884  as  a  place  of  banish- 
^soovcrieBomched  biblical  literature  with  Ara-  ment  for  the  Ghawazee  or  dancing  women  of 
bie  and  Ethiopio  translations.    This  book  is  as-  Cairo  and  other  females  who  ofrend  against 
cribed  to  Ezra  the  scribe  by  Clement  of  Alex-  the  rules  of  the  police.    It  is  the  emporium  of 
andiia,  and  was  regarded  as  prophetic  by  most  the  Abyssinian  trade,  contains  manufactories  of 
of  the  ftthers  of  the  church,  though  it  does  not  cotton  goods,  shawls,  and  pottery,  and  is  a  cele- 
appear  to  have  been  known  by  Josephus.  Jahn  brated  camel  market.    It  was  anciently  a  city 
■Woees  the  author  to  have  been  a  Jew  educated  of  great  size  and  importance,  the  remains  of 
in  OhaUea,  and  converted  to  Christianity,  who  whidi  are  mostly  buried  under  large  mounds 
fionrished  about  the  beginning  of  die  2d  century  covering  the  adjacent  country.    In  the  centre 
of  our  era.    Dr.  Laurence  maintains  that  the  of  ti^e  modem  town,  however,  surrounded  by 
>nthor  was  a  Jew  who  lived  shorUy  before  the  filthy  hovels,  stands  tne  portico  of  a  great  tem- 
C^hristian  era.    He  accordingly  rejects,  as  in-  pie,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.    It  is  sup- 
^crpolataona,  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  book,  ported  by  24  massive  and  elegant  pillars,  each 
thiich  famish  the  chief  argument  for  his  ao-  5^  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet  high.    The 
jgaintanc^  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  portico  is  112  feet  long,  58  feet  broad,  and 
''T.L^ebelieves  the  author  to  have  been  contem-  covered  with  sculptures  and   hieroglyphics. 
Pwaiy  with  the  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  On  its  ceiling  is  a  zodiac,  like  that  of  Dende- 
father  to  have  written  the  latter  work  himself,  rah ;  over  the  dedication  at  the  entrance  are 
E9HER,    a   village  and  pariah  of  8urrey:  the  names  of  Tiberius  Claudius  CsBsar,  Ger- 
^Bgland,  on  the  S.  W .  railway,  15  m.  8.  W.  of  manioua,  and  Vespasian,  and  within  occur  those 
— ">— ;  pop.  of  pariah  (1661),  1,441.    It  is  the  of  Trepan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus.  It  is  knpwn 
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to  bo  a  work  of  RoTnon  times,  and  was  finished  upon  espaliers  and  trellises  bycarefal  attentiofL 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.    In  1848  Mehemet  and  any  reqoistte  form  combining  l)eaDt]r  tm 
All  had  it  cleared  of  the  rubbish  which  filled  utility  can  be  seonred  for  ornamental  purposes, 
the  interior,  and  it  b  now  used  as  a  cotton  The  object  in  fruit  culture,  however,  is  to  se- 
warehouse.  cure  an  abundance  of  fruit  buds  in  ooncfined  lim- 
ESPALIER  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  paltu^  a  pole),  a  its,  while  aflfording  sufficienpy  of  light  and  son- 
kind  of  trellis- work  used  in  horticulture,  on  shine.    For  this  purpose  no  other  plan  seems  so 
which  to  arrange  the  branches  of  fruit  trees,  so  as  feasible  as  the  espalier ;  bat  since  the  dwsiifing 
to  train  them  into  a  horizontal  direction,  and  to  of  the  pear  on  the  quince  stock  has  been  prsc- 
expose  them  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun.   It  tised,  standard  trees  of  dwarf  dimensions,  which 
is  employed  in  the  United  States  whero  it  is  de«  can  be  planted  near  each  other,  and  can  he 
aired  to  produce  a  great  variety  of  fruits  in  small  trained  like  shrubs  or  bushes,  are  preferred. 
enclosures.   The  espalier  is  fastened  to  the  walls       ESPARTERO,  JoAQunr  Baldoxibo,  duke  of 
or  high  fences  of  the  garden,  and  dwarf  pears  and  Yittoria,  a  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  born 
peaches  are  triuned  inthisway^    In  England,  Feb.  27,  1792,  in  Oranatnla,  province  of  C^udsd 
apples,  cherries,  plums,  and  even  goosel^rriea  Real.    He  is  the  son  of  a  wheelwright,  received 
are  thus  trained,  the  espalier  not  being  always  some  instmction  in  his  native  village  and  in  the 
fastened  to  the  walls.   In  France  and  other  parts  neighboring  town  of  Almagro,  enlisted  in  1806 
of  Eurone  the  fastened  espalier  is  principally  as  a  common  soldier,  subsequently  attended  the 
used,  ana  the  peach  and  nectarine  are  raised  on  military  school  at  Cadiz,  wiia  made  sub-lientep- 
such  frames.     The  espalier  thus  permanently  ant  in  1814^  engaged  in  1816  in  the  war  in 
secured  possesses  some  advantages  over  tiie  Venezuela,  attains  in  South  America  to  the 
system  of  nailing  the  tree  to  the  wall,  which  rank  of  general,  and  in    1624  was  sent  to 
renders  it  more  difficult  to  remove  the  insects  Hadrid  as  a  bearer  of  despatches  for  the  govern* 
that  are  apt  to  breed  between  the  branch^  and  ment    He  returned  to  South  America  tne  next 
the  wall,  and  to  wash  and  dean  the  trees.    In  year  only  to  witness  the  triumph  of  Bolivar  and 
American  forcing  houses,  the  peach  is  common-  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  be  es- 
ly  trained  on  espaliers,  so  formed  that  the  great-  caped  after  a  few  months'  detention.    After  lus 
est  amount  of  surface  can  be  fairly  ezpoaed  to  arrival  in  Spain  he  displayed  a  Yarge  foitnae, 
the  sun  and  air. — ^To  train  to  espaliers,  the  derived,  it  was  said,  from  gambling  in  South 
fruit  tree  is  selected  when  young,  after  the  America.    In  1827  he  married  the  beantifol 
buds  have  made  their  first  year's  growth.    The  daughter  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Logroflo. 
stem  or  trunk  should  be  clean  and  straight.    It  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  himself  in 
is  to  be  carefhlly  planted  in  a  properly  prepared  fkvor  of  the  measure  brought  forward  to  ee- 
border,  and  headed  down  just  before  it  begins  cure  the  succession  to  the  Arone  to  Isabel  IL, 
to  push  out  for  growing.    When  the  buds  have  and  the  regency  dnring  her  minority  to  her 
pushed  and  grown  8  or  4  inches,  it  should  re-  mother,  Queen  Christina ;  and  on  tJie  breaking 
ceive  a  summer  pruning.    One  shoot  is  train-  out  of  civil  war  after  King  Ferdinand's  death 
ed  perpendicularly,  and  3ie  others  are  laid  hori-  (Sept  29,  1888),  he  took  a  oonq[>iOQOua  part 
zontaliy  along  the  trellis  bars,  one  or  two  each  against  the  Carlists,  became    commander-in- 
side of  the  stem,  and  about  9  inches  apart    If  chief  of  the  province  of  Biscay  (Jan.  1, 1834X 
the  extremity  of  the  leading  shoot  be  pinched  and  soon  after  field-marshal  and  lieutenani- 
ofi^,  leaving  about  15  inches^  the  summer-formed  general  of  the  royal  foroes  (Jane  20,  18S5). 
buds  will  push  out  in  turn,  and  the  lower  ones  Although  not  always  suocesaful  agunst  the 
upon  it  are  to  be  truned  out  horizontally  as  they  Carlists,  he  displayed  more  spirit  and  ability 
grow,  at  nearly  equal  distance  apart    The  ex-  than  any  of  his  colleagues ;  and  JhaTiog  protected 
tremities  of  these  branches  are  to  be  shortened  Madrid  against  the  insuigenta  (Aug.  1886),  he 
in  again  some  time  previous  to  the  next  sprins 's  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
growth,  and  in  midsummer  the  buds  upon  me  the  north,  viceroy  of  Navarre^  and  in  the  fol- 
leading  shoots  are  to  be  all  rubbed  ofi^  excepting  lowing  month  captain-general  cf  the  Basque 
the  8  uppermost ;  2  of  these  are  to  be  train-  provinces.    Soon  afterward  be  drove  the  Csi^ 
ed  out  horizontally,  and  the  upper  is  to  be  the  lists  from  the  position  of  Tjir^K^wn^  and,  aasisted 
leader.    By  this  repeated  pruning  and  pinching,  by  the  British  fieet,  raised  the  aiege  of  Bilbao 
short  stems  are  produced,  and  in  due  time  the  (Dec  24^  1886),  on  which  oooaston  he  was 
fruit-bearing  buas  will  appear,  which  in  the  created  count  of  Luchana.     In  the  mean  ^^ma 
pear  are  of  peculiar  form,  growing  upon  what  revolution  was  rife  in  Madrid,  reaoltuig  in  the 
are  technically  called  fruit  sours,  and  in  the  proclamation  of  a  new  oonaUtntion,  Jane  18, 
peach  and  plum  are  distingnisned  by  their  ful-  1887,  to  which  Espartero,  as  a  member  of  the 
ness  and  roundness  and  other  dissimilarities  to  constituent  cortes,  gave  hia  adhereDoe.     He 
leaf  buds.    Fan-training  on  espaliers  is  prac-  forced  the  army  of  Don  Oarloe^  which  had 
tised  with  the  peach  and  nectarine  especially,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Madnd  (Sept  IS* 
and  sometimes  with  the  apricot ;  this  consists  1887),  to  retreat,  and  drove  it  baek  aorosa  the 
in  training  the  branches  so  as  to  spread  oh-  £bro.    On  April  27, 1888,  he  defeated  near  Bur- 
liquely  upward  like  the  rays  or  sticks  of  a  fan.  goa  the  army  of  the  Carlist  general  Kcigri,  and 
With  the  pear  and  apple  the  horizontal  mode  is  soon  afterward  near  Penaoerrada  that  of  Geo. 
adopted.   Many  flowering  shrubs  can  be  trained  Gnergue :  and  after  gaining  new  aad  important 
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Tictori€s  in  May,  1839,  he  was  created  (Jane  1)  reoeiyed  on  board  an  English  ship  of  war  in 

igraodeeof  the  first  class  with  the  title  of  dnke  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  July  80,  whence  he  soon 

of  Vittoria  and  of  Morella.    SkilftiUy  ayailing  afterward  set  sail  for  England,  arriving  at  Fal- 

himself  of  the  dissensions  and  cahunities  of  the  month  Ang.  19.    He  resided  in  Lon£)n  until 

Carfuts,  and  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  Dec.  29, 1847,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Spain 

^eir  general,  Maroto(the  successor  of  Guergne),  and  created  a  senator.    He  took  his  seat  in  the 

who  had  been  his  companion  in  arms  in  South  senate,  Jan.  13,  1848,  bnt  soon  retired  to  Lo* 

America,  he  sncceeded  in  conduding  a  conven*  groAo,  and  took  no  part  in  the  government  until 

tion  with  him  at  Bergara  (Ang.  29, 1889),  by  July  17,  1854,  when  an  insurrection  broke  out, 

which  24  battalions  of  veteran  Garlist  troopa  which  again  drove  Christina  and  Narvaez  from 

acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  qneen«  the  country  and  replaced  Espartero  at  the  head 

Don  Carios  fled  to  France,  the  few  troops  that  of  the  government.    His  administration  waa 

renittoed  devoted  to  him  were  dispersed,  and  marked  by  violent  debates  in  the  cortes  on  the 

Cabrera  himself,  the  most  formidable  Garlist  political  institntions  of  Spain,  by  the  agitation 

leader  after   the   death   of  Zumalacarregny  of  the  question  of  the  estates  of  the  clergy,  by 

(1886),  was  at  length  overpowered   by  £s-  a  severe  financial  crisis,  and  by  various  other 

psrtero,  and  compelled  to  follow  his  master  to  difficulties  at  home,  while  the  Crimean  war 

Fhmce  (July  6,  1840) ;  and  thus  the  war  with  created  some  embarrassment  in  foreign  rela- 

the  Oarlists  was  at  an  end.    Bnt  the  strife  of  tions.    With  a  view  of  consolidating  his  govern^ 


country.    A  law  interfering  with  the  freedom  but  this  coalition  could  not  last,  and  Espartei 

of  speech  in  the  ayuntamienio§  or  town  conn-  resigned  in  July,  1856.    His  resignation  was 

cQa,  passed  by  the  government  and  opposed  by  fbllowed  by  outbreiJEs  in  Madrid  and  other 

&|Mitero,  became  the  rig^allbr  an  insurrection,  towns,  in  which  Espartero,  however,  who  has 

Sartero  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Madrid  since  lived  in  retirement,  did  not  take  any  part. 
Valencia,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  EBPINASSE,  Espbit    Chablbs   Mabis,    a 
by  Christina,  who  proposed  to  place  him  at  French  general,  bom  at  Saissac,  Ande,  April 
the  head  of  a  new  administration.    But  in  2,  1815,  killed  at  Magenta,  June  4, 1859.    He 
the  coarse  of  a  stormy  interview  with  him,  served   in  early  life  in  Algeria,    assisted  in 
the  queen  suddenly  determined  to  resign  her  the  coup  (T^tat  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  and  became  an 
office  of  regent  (Oct  10,  1840),  and  retired  to  aide-de-camp  of  Napoleon  III.    In  the  Russo- 
France.    Espartero  became  tlie  chief  of  the  Turkish  war  he  was  at  first  unsuccessful  in  an 
goremment,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  position  expedition  in  the  DobrocUa  (1854),  where  he 
by  a  decision  of  the  cortes  (Mav  8, 1841),  by  and  his  troops  were  prostrated  by  the  cholera ; 
which  be  was  appointed  regent  of  Spain  during  bnt  he  dtstrnguiahea  himself  in  1855  during 
the  remainder  of  the  minoritv  of  IsabeL    He  the  batdeof  theTchemaya  and  the  storming  of 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  holy  see  as  the  MalakofiEJ  and  was  appointed  general  of  di- 
well  as  those  of  the  extreme  republican  party,  vision.    His  devotion  to  Napoleon  and  his  nn<> 
quelled  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  Christina  compromising^  energy  of  character  cansed  hin^ 
under  O'Donnell,  at  Pamplona,  defeated  the  to  be  made  minister  of  the  interior  and  of  pub* 
attempts  of  Concha  and  Di^  Leon  to  seiae  lie  safety,  Feb.  8,  1858,  Crsini's  attempt  upoq 
the  young  queen  and  to  bribe  the  army,  re-  the  emperor's  life  being  made  a  pretext  for  in- 
pressed  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  vestin^^  a  soldier  with  the  fbnctions  of  a  civilian. 
Dssqae  provinces,  and,  on  Nov.  18,  1841,  sub-  But  dictatorial  and  unpolished,  he  could  no^ 
dued  Barcelona,  the  focus  of  the  revolutionary  maintain  himself  in  his  office.    M.  Delangle 
politictans  and  the  discontented  industrial  pop-  became  his  successor  (June  14,  1858),  while 
ulation.    Bnt  within  a  year  the  country  was  the  general  received  a  seat  in  the  senate.    He 
a^ain  in  open  rebellion.  A  new  and  bloody  con-  was  among  the  first  to  Join  the  army  in  Italy, 
flict  broke  out  at  Barcelona.    Espartero  took  and  fell  early  in  the  batUe  of  Magenta, 
the  town  (Dec.  1842)  after  a  heavy  bombard-  ESPINASSE,  Mlle.  db  h\    See  Lbspikabsb. 
meQt.    Violent  outbreaks  took  place  in  many  ESPINEL,  V iobntb,  a  Spanish  poet,  bom  in 
of   the  provinces.     His  refusal  to  grant  an  Bonda,  Andalusia,  about  1540,  died  in  Madrid 
amnesty  to  political  offenders  who  were  parti-  about  1630.    His  father's  name  was  Francisco 
Btn'-of  Christina,  and  to  dismiss  some  of  his  Qoma,  but,  according  to  a  prevailing  custom 
officen  who  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  among  the   ancient  Gnmadan   nobility,   he 
r«daeing  the  Barcelona  insurgents,  sealed  the  adopted   the   name  of  his  maternal  grand- 
Ute   of  his  administration.    His  cabinet  re*  motner.    The  incidents  of  his  life,  like  the  dates 
*{gned.    Involution,  promoted  by  the  aamnts  of  his  birth  and  death,  are  surrounded  with 
of  Christina  and  supported  by  Concha,  O'Don-  obscurity,  but  it  is  certmn  that  he  was  educated 
<^ell,  and  Narvaez,  spread  over  the  land.    The  at  Salamanca,  and  that  he  led  an  adventurous 
Jonta  of  Barcelona  declared  the  mf\}ority  of  life  in  various  parts  of  Europe.    In  the  latter 
^"sahei  (June  18, 1848),  and  deposed  Espartero.  part  of  his  life  he  held  an  ecclesiastical  office  in 
r^arraec,  puttins  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nis  native  town,  thongh  he  passed  much  of  his 
^"^agiciTgynts  at  Valencia,  entered  Madrid,  July  22 ;  time  in  the  capital.    He  was  through  the  whole 
^-xkA  Eeptixttro^  deserted  by  all  partieS|  waa  of  hia  career  more  or  leas  in  pecuniary  trouble, 
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and  died  in  great  poverty,  although  he  was  the  edition  of  his  works  without  the  Diabh  Munio 
recipient  of  a  pension  from  the  archhishop  of  was  published  in  Madrid  in  1840,  and  one  in- 
Toledo.    His  restless  and  sarcastic  disposition  dnding  it  in  Paris  in  1856. 
contributed  not  a  little  to  a^avate  his  diffi-       ESQUIMAUX,  a  name  ^ven  to  a  race  who  an 
culties,  and  alienated  from  him  Cervantes  and  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  all  the  seas, 
others  of  his  friends.     He  was   prominent  bays,  inlets,  and  islands  ofAmericaK.  of  lat  60^ 
among  the  Spanish  poets  of  the  16th  and  ITtli  N.,  from  the  £.  coast  of  Greenland  to  Bebrioj^s 
centuries,  ana  the  first  poetical  productions  of  straits.     Their  habitations  stretch  along  me 
Lope  de  Vega  were  submitted  to  his  criticism*  Atlantic  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  stnuts 
Some  of  his  eancianUj  redondillcuj  pastorals,  of  Belle  Isle,  and  they  are  found  on  the  Pacific 
and  elegies  are  spirited,  picturesque,  and  harmo*  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  and  even  to 
nions  in  versification.     He  was  also  proficient  fiomeextenton  the  opposite  coast  of  Ana.  The 
in  music,  composed  the  music  for  the  funeral  entire  length  of  coast  under  their  control  is 
service  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  computed  at  not  less  than  6,400  mUea  exck- 
and  is  said  to  have  added  a  6th  string  to  the  sive  of  inlets,  and  the  language  spoken  through- 
guitar,  which  soon  led  to  the  invention  of  the  out  this  great  range  is  intrmsicaUy  the  same. 
6th.    but  his  chief  work  is  his  sprightiy,  amvs*  The  name  of  Esqnimanx  is  derived,  accord- 
ing, afld  characteristic  ^^  life  of  Marcos  de  ing  to  Charlevoix,  fh>m  the  Algonquin  word 
Obregon''  (Belaeiones  de  la  vida  del  eecudero  FMmanticK  which  signifies  '*  eaters  of  raw 
Marcoe  de  Ohreg<m\  which  first  appeared  at  fish.''    Sir  John  Bicharason,  however,  thinks 
Barcelonain  1618,  and  has  since  passed  through  it  is  of  Canadian  origin,  and  derived  from 
several  editions  in  Spain,  of  which  that  of  the  phrase  Oeux  quimia/ux  ^mtmi^cnQ, "  Then 
Madrid,  1804,  is  the  last.    An  English  trans*  who  mew,''  referring  to  their  pecoliar  shout  as 
lation  was  made  by  Algernon  Langton  (London,  they  surround  trading  vessels  in  their  bostSb 
1816).    Tieck  wrote  an  imitation  in  German*  He  adds  that  the  wora  is  nnknown  to  the  £»* 
Voltaire  accused  Le  Sage,  who  was  no  favorite  quimanx,  who  invariably  call  themselves /nu-i^ 
with  the  sage  of  Ferney,  of  plagiarism  in  con-  ^^  the  people."    Crantz  describes  the  Greenland- 
nection  with  this  work,  ana  denounced  the  ers,  between  whom  and  the  other  tribes  of  £»• 
*^  Gil  Bias  "  as  taken  entirely  from  £q>inerB  quimaux  there  are  few  points  (^  difference,  as 
*^  Marcos  de  Obregon."  a  small  but  well  proportioned,  broad-sboinldered 

ESPIRITO  SANTO,  a  maritime  province  of  people,  oenerally  less  than  5  feet  in  height, 

Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Bahia,  with  hign  dieek  bones,  fiat  faces,  small  lustre- 

8.  by  Rio  Janeiro,  W.  by  Minas  Geraes,  and  less  blcM^k  eyes,  round  cheeks,  small  but  not 

K  by  the  Atlantic ;  area,  28,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  flat  noses,  small  round  months,  long,  straight, 

according  to  government  returns  published  m  coal-black  hair,  large  heads  and  limbs,  and  small 

1856,  61,300,.  about  i  being  slaves;    capital,  soft  hands  and  f^et    They  root  oat  the  beard, 

Vittoria.    It  has  a  healthy  climate  and  a  rich  and  are  inclined  to  corDolency*    Their  bodjr 

but  ill  cultivated  soil,  watered  by  numerous  is  of  a  dark  gray  color,  but  the  face  brown  or 

rivers  which  rise  among  the  Coi^illeras  and  blue.    This  brown  color  seems  not  altogether 

flow  into  the  Atlantic.     Canoes  ascend  these  natural,  because  their  children  are  bom  as  whiu 

streams  nearly  to  their  sources,  and  coasting  as  others,  but  is  due  in  part  to  their  habits;  for 

vessels,  carrying  on  an  export  trade  in  rum,  they  are  constantly  handling  ffrease,  and  seldom 

unrefined  sug^,  mandioca,  flour,  rice,  maize,  wash  themselves.     Lesson  describes  them  as 

cotton,  timber,  dyestuffs,  drugs,  and  salt  fish,  superstitions  to  excess,  and  possessed  of  thoso 

fi*e<juent  the  deep  and  safe  harbors  formed  a^  vague  religious  sentiments  which  pervade  all 

their  mouths.    Along  the  coast  are  the  islauds  the  northern  tribes.     Polygamy  b  practised, 

called  the  Abrolhos.    Opposite  to  them,  on  the  and  women  are  regarded  as  creatures  of  an  in- 

river  Caravellas,  is  the  town  of  Caravellas,  the  ferior  order,  to  be  disposed  of  by  ih^  men  accord* 

most  commercial  town  of  the  province,  and  con*  ing  to  their  pleasure.    Their  dvreUings  aie  al- 

tuning  a  German  colony.    The  interior,  oov*  most  invariaoly  built  near  the  sea-shore,  and  are 

ered  with  mountains  and  dense  forests,  is  peo-  either  permanent  or  temporary  according  to  the 

pled  almost  wholly  by  Indians.    Among  tnese  situation  and  the  materials  at  the  disposal  of 

are  the  Botocudos,  noted  for  their  bravery  and  the  workman.    In  Greenland,  where  their  per- 

cannibalism.  manent  dwelling  is  built  of  stone  cemented  by 

ESPRONCED  A,  Josi  nx,  a  Spanish  poet,  bom  turf  as  a  substitute  for  mortar,  it  is  nsoally  not 
at  Almendralejo,  Estremadura,  in  1808,  died  more  than  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  is  coven-d 
May  23, 1842.    The  liberal  political  sentiments  by  a  fiat  roof  of  wood  and  tnrf.     It  has  neither 
of  his  early  efihsions  caused  him  to  be  sent  for  door  nor  chimney,  and  the  floor  is  divided  into 
some  time  into  exile.   While  in  France,  he  took  compartments  by  skins  attached  to  ^  po^ts 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1880.    Under  the  ad-  that  support  the  root    Each  family  has  a  sepa- 
ministration  of  Espartero  he  received  a  diplo-  rate  apartment,  and  each  imartment  a  window 
made  appointment  at  the  Hague  (1840).  Hede-  of  sealskin  dried,  which  is  white  and  tran^ 
voted  much  attention  to  Byron^s  works,  whidi  parent    Benches  are  used  as  seats  during  the 
he  endeavored  to  imitate.     His  best  poem,  day  and  as  couches  during  the  ni^ht,  the  bed- 
though  unfinished,  is  his  El  Diablo  MundOy  and  ding  being  composed  of  reindeer  skins.    In  Gil- 
his  best  novel  is  his  Don  BaTicho  SaMalla,    An  bert  souiul  the  houses  are  made  of  wood|  and 
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at  B^gent^s  bay,  according  to  Sir  John  Boss^  to  mn  on,  and  is  placed  well  forward.    Mach 
tbe  roof  18  arched,  and  the  habitation  sunk  d  taste  is  displayed  upon  the  bow  and  stem  of 
feet  in  the  ground,  a  description  of  house  sen-  the  oomiak,  but  the  Esquimaux  chiefly  prides 
enlly  found  among  the  Esquimaux  of  Labraaor ;  himself  upon  the  beauty  and  speed  of  his  caiak, 
but  the  most  remarkable  nouses  are  those  built  in  which  ne  defies  the  storm,  and  does  not  hesi« 
of  the  bones  of  whales  and  walruses  described  tate  to  approach  and  give  battle  to  the  polar 
by  Sir  Martin  Frobishor  and  Sir  Edward  Parry,  bear  and  other  monsters  of  these  high  northern 
Ihey  also  frequently  construct  dwellings  of  seas.    Next  to  his  boat  the  Esquimaux  attaches 
BDOW  and  ice.    Both  Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Bae,  most  importance  to  his  sledge,  which  is  drawn 
borrowing  the  suggestion  from  the  natives  of  by  dogs.    It  is  sometimes  constructed  of  wood, 
this  high  polar  region,  constructed  dwellinss  of  but  bone  sleds  are  almost  exclusively  used  at 
snow,  which  they  found  to  be  both  useful  and  Sclusmareff  inlet  and  Begent's  bay.    At  Be- 
agreeable.    The  dress  of  the  Esquimaux  con-  gent's  inlet  th|  sled  is  made  of  a  number  of  sal- 
^sts  of  furs,  in  the  preparation  of  which  they  mon  packed  together  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder 
exerdse  a  degree  of  ingenuity  superior  to  that  about  7  feet  long,  encased  in  skins  taken  from 
of  the  most  sialful  furrier.    The  winter  coat  is  canoes,  and  well  corded  with  thongs ;  2  of  these 
usually  made  of  seal  skin,  while  the  summer  flinders  are  pressed  into  the  shape  of  runners, 
coat  consists  of  that  of  the  reindeer ;  but  every  and  having  been  left  to  freeze,  are  segured  by 
variety  of  fur  is  occasionally  used.    At  Prince  cross  bars  made  of  the  legs  of  the  deer  or  musk 
William's  sound  the  natives  wear  skins  of  the  ox.    The  bottom  of  the  runner  is  then  covered 
lea  otter,  fox,  raccoon,  martin,  seal,  and  water  with  a  mixture  of  moss,  earth,  and  water,  upon 
fowl    At  Schismareff  inlet  those  of  the  rein-  which  is  deposited  about  half  an  inch  of  water, 
deer  and  dog  are  generally  used,  at  Begent  in-  which  conseals  in  the  act  of  application.    These 
let  those  of  Uie  polar  bear,  and  at  MelvUIe  pen-  sleds  travel  more  lightly  than  those  shod  with 
insula  those  of  reindeer.    The  overcoat  is  sup-  iron;  but  as  they  cease  to  be  of  service  when 
plied  with  a  large  hood,  often  bordered  with  the  temperature  rises  above  the  freezing  point, 
white  fur  of  the  deer,  which  when  drawn  over  they  are  then  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  fi£  being 
the  head  presents  a  lively  contrast  with  the  eaten,  the  skins  are  converted  into  bags  and  the 
dark  ftce  of  the  wearer.    Those  worn  by  the  bones  are  given  to  the  dogs.    The  Squimaux 
females  have  a  much  larger  hood  than  those  hunt  with  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  and  slings, 
nsed  by  tiie  males,  which  not  only  furnishes  a  They  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  carve  with 
covering  for  the  head  but  a  cradle  for  the  in-  much  skiU.    Capt.  Logan  informs  ns  that  he 
fint    The  boots  of  the  females  are  remarkable,  found  on  the  E.  coast  of  America  models  of 
and  are  sometimes  made  so  large  in  the  leg  as  men,  women,  and  children,  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
to  resemble  a  leather  sack,  which  gives  a  sin-  fisheiis,  executed  in  a  masterly  style,  and  with  no 
gular  and  ludicrous  aspect  to  the  whole  figure,  mean  knowledge  of  anatomy.  The  ivory  or  wal- 
Theae  capacious  pouches  are  used  as  pockets,  rustusksof  which  they  form  their  models  are  cut 
as  temporary  beds  for  infants,  and,  when  in  the  by  continued  chopping  with  a  knife,  one  end  of 
vicinage  of  white  men,  as  receptacles  for  stolen  the  ivory  resting  on  a  soft  stone,  which  serves  as 
goods.    As  they  are  much  upon  the  water,  they  a  block.    To  smooth  and  polish  the  work  when 
devote  considerable  attention  to  the  construe-  finished,  a  gritty  stone  is  used  as  a  file,  and  kept 
Uon  of  their  boats.   These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  constantly  wet  with  saliva.    The  impressions 
eaiak  or  men^s  boat  and  the  oomiak  or  women's  of  Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Bae,  the  two  most  recent 
boat.    The  caiak,  first  described  by  Baffin,  is  travellers  among  the  Esquimaux,  are  somewhat 
adapted  but  for  one  person ;  it  is  about  16  feet  at  variance ;  while  Dr.  Kane  had  reason  to  doubt 
long,  2  feet  broad  in  the  centre,  and  1  foot  deep,  Uieir  good  faith  and  to  suspect  them  of  treach- 
and  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  weaver's  shuttle,  ery.  Dr.  Bae  found  tfiem  simple,  well  meaning, 
^e  bottom  is  rounded  and  has  no  keel.    The  and  trusty.  Bichardson  represents  them  as  scru- 
frame  is  kept  stretched  above  by  22  little  beams,  pulously  honest  toward  each  other,  but  utterly 
aad  2  strong  battens  run  from  stem  to  stem,  regardless  of  the  property  rights  of  strangers. 
which  toward  the  centre  are  attached  to  a  hoop  They  subsist  almost  exclusively  upon  fish  and 
of-  bone  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  body,  animal  food,  which  the  rigor  of  the  climate 
Tlie  frame  is  entirely  covered,  with  the  excep-  enables  tiiem  to  eat  raw,  and  in  large  quan- 
tion  of  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre,  with  fresh-  titles.    Fat  of  animals  and  fish  oil  constitute 
dressed  seal  or  walrus  skin.    When  complete  their  chief  delicacies.    Mr.  John  Simpson,  who 
the  boat  weighs  about  60  pounds,  and  is  so  was  physician  of  the  ship  Plover,  Com.  Ha- 
constructed  that  it  can  be  carried  on  the  head  guire,  which  wintered  twice  at  Point  Barrow 
without  the  aid  of  the  hands.  The  oomiak  is  from  (1862  and  1864),  wrote  *^  Observations  on  the 
20  to  26  feet  long,  8  feet  brood,  and  capable  of  Western  Esquunaux  and.  the  country  they  in- 
accommodating  from  10  to  20  persons.    It  is  habit,'*  which  are  contained  in  the  ''Further 
composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  caiak,  Papers  relative  to  the  recent  Arctic  Expedition 
and  is'  often  furnished  with  a  lug-shaped  sail,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  presented  to 
formed  of  the  intestine  of  the  walrus,  sewed  the  English  parliament  in  1666.    Be  states  that 
together  with  great  skill  in  breadths  of  about  4  tlieir  principal  settlements  at  Point  Barro^ 
inches,  and  weighing  less  than  4  pounds.    The  Cape  Smyth,  Point  Hope,  and  Cape  Prince  of 
mast  has  a  neat  ivory  sh^ve  for  the  halyards  Wales,  are  inhabited  during  the  whole  year ; 
YOL.  vn. — 19 
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but  Wainwright  inlet,  Icy  cape,  Port  Clarence,  which  conld  be  gained  onlj  in  the  profession 
Had  Norton   sound,  the  coasts  of  Kotzebne  of  arms.    In  the  ages  of  chiv^ry  the  office  of 
sound,  and  other  settlements  and  hnts  along  esqaire  followed  that  of  valet,  or  page,  and  wts 
the  coast,  are  only  inhabited  during  the  winter  the  last  degree  of  apprenticeship  before  attain- 
and  deserted  in  summer.     Their  conmiercial  ing  the  honor  of  knighthood.   (See  CmvALBT.) 
places  are  King-ing  on  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Esquires  were  attached  to  the  courts  of  great 
Sesaa-linc  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nu-na-tak,  Nig-  lords  and  to  the  persons  of  knights,  and  were 
a-lek  at  that  of  the  river  OobriUe,  and  Nu-wu-  divided  into  various  classes  according  to  the 
ak  on  Point  Barter.    Four  or  five  Asiatic  boats  offices  which  they  performed.    The  esquire  of 
are  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  land  their  freight  the  person  acompanied  his  master  almost  every- 
at  Sesua-ling,  where  a  species  of  fur  is  held  to-  where,  carried  his  helmet,  armor,  shield,  gaunt- 
ward  the  end  of  July,  which  is  distinguished  lets,  and  banner,  held  the  stirrup  when  he 
not  only  for  its  active  commercial  but  aJso  for  mounted,  armed  him  at  the  moment  of  combat, 
its  pleasant  social  character.    llealers  who  re-  gave  the  martial  cry  as  he  entered  battle,  and 
side  on  the  shores  of  the  Nu-na-tak  take  the  supported  him  if  he  was  overthrown  in  the 
most  active  part  in  the  business,  and  distribute  fignt.    The  esquire  of  honor  did  the  honors  of 
the  merchandise  among  the  people  of  the  int#  the  caatle,  made  preparations  for  festive  assem- 
rior.    Tl)ey  either  forward  them  or  bring  them  blies,  conducted  guests  to  their  chambers,  and 
annually  in  ships  to  the  river  Oolville,  where  dr^sed  and  undressed  his  master.    In  war  he 
they  meet  their  fKends  from  Point  Barrow.    In  kept  guard  over  the  prisoners  taken  by  his 
the  beginning  of  August  the  goods  are  taken  master.   The  esquire  of  the  chamber,  or  cham- 
from  uience  to  Point  Barter,  where  they  are  berlain,  had  charge  of  the  gold  and  silver, 
bartered  for  English  and  other  products.    Ac-  especially  of  the  plate  for  the  table  service, 
cording  to  Mr.  Simpson,  Sir  John  Franklin  was  These  8  esquires  were  treated  with  confidence 
mistaken  in  his  belief  that  a  Russian  settlement  and  familiarity,  and  were  permitted  to  ap- 
existed  on  the  Oolville  river,  and  that  the  Bus-  FJ^oac^  ^^^^  master  or  mistress  at  any  time, 
sian  settlers  were  called  Nu-na-tang-menn,  this  The  esquire  trenchant  always  stood  at  the 
being  the  name  applied  by  the  iSquimaux  to  repasts,  and  his  office  was  to  carve  the  meats 
the  dealers  from  the  Nu-na-tak,  who  are  the  fac-  and  distribute  them  to  the  guests.    The  esauiro 
tors  of  the  Russian  implements  and  wares  which  of  the  stable  was  an  important  officer,  his  Quty 
are  found  along  the  N.  coast. — It  is  a  question  being  not  only  to  take  charge  of  the  horses, 
with  what  portion  of  the  human  family  the  Es-  but  also  to  keep  the  arms  of  the  knight  in 
qnimauxare  to  be  classified.    Most  ethnologists  good  condition,  and  to  guard  against  any  defect 
have  classed  them  with  the  Mongolians  ;  both  which  might  be  dangerous  or  fatal  to  his  master 
Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Duponceau,  however,  give  in  battle.    Esquires  of  all  classes  were  devoted 
to  them  the  same  origin  as  that  of  the  hunting  to  learning  the  arts  and  skill  of  their  master, 
tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  an  opinion  expecting,  usually  not  before  7  years  of  service, 
in  which  Br.  Prichard  entirely  coincides.    Mr.  their  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  knighthood, 
Gallatin  says  that "  there  does  not  seem  to  be  with  the  right  to  assume  golden  spurs.    After 
any  solid  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  those  the  decline  of  chivalry  the  title  of  esquire  re- 
who  would  ascribe  to  tiie  Esquimaux  an  origin  mained  in  France  attached  to  various  offices, 
different  from  that  of  the  North  American  In-  The  office  of  grand  esquire  or  equerry  was  one 
dians.    The  color  and  features  are  essentially  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  kingdom,  with 
the  same,  and  the  differences  which  exist,  par-  extensive  prerogatives,  and  the  disposal  of 
ticularly  in  stature,  may  be  easily  accounted  numerous  smaller  offices,  such  as  the  esquires 
for  by  the  rigor  of  climate,  and  partlv  perhaps  of  the  stables.    Upon  the  entrance  of  the  king 
by  the  nature  of  their  food."— See '^Synopsis  into  cities,  he  marched  inmiediately  before  him. 
of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,"  bv  carrying  the  royal  sword.    Upon  the  death  <^ 
Albert  Gallatin,  in  Archaologia  Americana,  vol.  the  king  the  horses  and  harnesses  of  the  royal 
ii.  (Worcester,   1836),  and  the  narratives  of  stable  became  his  property.     This  office  and 
Franklin  and  the  other  arctic  explorers.  those  dependent  u^n  it  were  suppressed  at  the 
ESQUIRE,  or  Squire  (Lat  $cutifer;  old  Fr.  revolution,  were  revived  under  the  empire  and 
escuUr,  a  shield-bearer),  originally  a  warrior  the  restoration,  again  disappeared  in  1830,  and 
armed  with  shield  and  javelin.    Under  the  later  some  of  them  have  been  reestablished  by  Nano* 
Roman  emperors  the  name  was  applied   to  leon  III.    In  England  the  title  of  esquire  be- 
soldiers  of  the  most  approved  valor,  to  whom  longs  by  right  of  birth  to  the  sons  of  yotmger 
especially  was  assignea  the  defence  of  the  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises ;  to  all  the  sons 
palace  and  nerson  of  the  emperor.    The  name  of  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons ;  to  the  eldest 
was  adoptea  in  France,  from  the  earliest  period  sons  of  baronets  and  of  knights  of  all  the 
of  the  monarchy,  to  designate  those  holding  orders.    The  title  is  also  given  to  the  officers 
the  first  rank  in  the  army,  whose  braveir  was  of  the  king^s  court  and  hoosebold ;    to  the 
rewarded  with  free  grants  of  land,  and  who  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  down  to  tho 
were  styled   ^ntlemen  or  nobles.     By  de-  captain  inclusive;    to  doctors  of  law,  barri»- 
greos  the  quality  of  nobility  was  distinguished  ters,  physicians.  Justices  of  tho  peace  while  in 
from  that  of  esquire,  and  a  person  ennobled  for  commission,  and  the  sheriffs  of  counties  for  life, 
civil  services  ooidd  not  tidce  the  latter  title,  llie  heads   of  many  old  families  srs  also 
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deemed  eeqaires  by  prescription.    The  title  is  Fathers  and  other  Teachers  of  the  Catholio 

now  hardly  more  than  complimentary  in  Eng-  Gharch  on  the  Necessity  of  Bible  Reading,"  2d 

land,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  is  very  gener-  ed.,  Solzbach,  1822),  and  Fragmatiea  Doctarum 

ally  affixed  to  the  names  of  gentlemen  in  the  Catholiearum  TVidintini  circa  Vulgaiam  Dc- 

saperscription  of  letters.  creti  Sensum  neo  non  lieitum  Originalis  Usum 

ESQUlROL,  Jean  Stikkkx  DomKiQtnE,  a  Te$tantium  HUtariOy  a  prize  essay  (Sulzbach, 

French  physician  and  philanthropist,  born  in  1816;  Grerman  translation,  Ttibingen,   1824). 

Toolonse,  Jan.  4, 1772,  died  Dec.  12, 1840.    He  His  views  on  this  snbject  did  not  meet  with  the 

wafi  pursoing  his  studies  at  Paris  when  the  revo-  approbation  of  the  bishops  of  Gtermany  or  of 

htion  broke  ont,  and  led  him  to  enter  the  medi-  the  pope. 

cal  serrice  of  the  army.   In  1794  he  attended  the        £SS£,  a  French  village  in  the  department  of 
militaiy  horoital  in  Narbonne,  and  on  his  return  Ille-et-Vilaine,  near  Vitry ;  poo.  1,800.    In  its 
to  Paris  he  became  Dr.  PinePs  assistant  in  the  environs  is  one  of  the  finest  omidical  monn- 
Salpetriire^  and  took  at  the  same  time  an  able  ments  of  France,  called  Boehe  avxfitM^  consist- 
part  in  the  editing  of  Pinel's  medical  journal  ing  of  48  large  rough  blocks  of  stone,  84  up- 
{Medecine  clinique).    In  1799  he  founded  a  In-  right,  supporting  8  others  which  form  a  roof. 
natic  asylum,  which  became  the  model  of  all  *  ESSEN,  Hans  Hbnrik,  count,  a  Swedish 
similar  institutions  after  ward  founded  in  France,  general,  of  Livonian  descent,  bom  ih  Eaflas, 
and  subsequently  spent  much  time  in  visiting  West  Gothland,  in  1755,  died  July  28,  1824. 
I         the  various  lunatic  asylums  of  France.    He  He  was  educated  in  the  universities  of  Sweden, 
'         was  appointed  physician  to  the  SalpitrUre  in  and  his  attainments  as  well  as  his  graceful  and 
L        1811.    In  1817  he  opened  a  course  of  clinical  cbivalric  bearing  caused  him  to  become  a  fa- 
I        lectures,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  reforms  vorite  of  Gustavus  in.    He  accompanied  that 
f        needed  in  the  treatment  of  lun^ics,  and  at  prince  in  bis  travels  abroad  and  in  the  cam- 
)         the  same  time  he  previuled  upon  the  govern-  paign  of  Finland,  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
'         ment  to  appoint  a  commission  on  the  subject  ring  in  the  course  of  this  campaign,  and  was 
•         of  which  he  became  the  most  prominent  and  wit£  him  on  the  fatal  night  when  Gustavus, 
'^         zealous  member.    The  new  lunatic  asylums  at  although  warned  by  Essen  against  the  designs 
t         Roaen.  Nantes,  and  in  the  other  French  cities,  of  his  enemy,  persisted  in  attending  the  masked 
!         as  well  as  many  other  improvements  calculated  ball,  where  he  was  murdered  by  Ajackarstroem. 
to  benefit  tlie  insane,  owe  their  ori«^n  to  his  In  1795,  after  having  accompanied  the  duke  of 
I         benevolence.     In  1623  he  became  inspector-  Stldermanland  and  the  young  prince  Gustavus 
general  of  the  university  for  the  faculties  of  Adolphus  to  St  Petersburg,  Essen  was  ap- 
medicine,  and  in  1825  physician-in-chief  to  the  pointed  governor  of  Stockholm.    Subsequently 
royal  institution  for  the  insane  at  Cbarenton.  ne  became  governor-general  of  Pomeronia  and 
In  1830  he  was  deprived  of  his  offices  in  conse-  of  ROgen ;  and  in  1807,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
quence  of  his  opposition  to  the  July  revolution,  the  Pomeranian  army,  he  distinguished  himself 
bot  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  by  his  defence  of  Stralsund,  and  brought  about 
the  practice  of  his  profession.    He  contributed  an  honorable  truce  with  France.    But  the  kins 
many  important  papers  to  the  Encyclopedic  dec  was  dissatisfied  with  Essen,  and  himself  assumed 
;         gene  du  numdcy  and  to  the  great  Dictionnairc  the  command  of  the  army,  which  caused  him  to 
d€e  edeneee  medicaUe,    In  1838  he  published  a  retire  from  active  service  until  the  accession  of 
more  elaborate  work :  Dee  maladiee  mentalee^  Charles  XIII.  to  the  throne.    Charles  created 
canndereeeeatuleerapparteivUdical^hygUnique^  him  a  count  and  member  of  the  council,  and 
et  medico-legal  (Paris,  2  vols.  8vo.)  appointed  him  ambassador  at  Paris.    Here  his 
ESS,  Heinbioq  Lbakdeb  ^^iffB  Carman  Ro-  efforts  were  successful,  and  Pomerania,  before 
man  Catholio  theologian,  bom  in  Warburg,  West-  passing  eventually  into  the  possession  of  Prus- 
phalta,  in  1772,  died  in  Afiblterbach  in  1847.  sia,  was  for  a  short  time  restored  to  Sweden. 
He  entered  the  Benedictine  q^er  in  1798,  and  Under  Bemadotte  ^e  marched  in  1818  at  the 
officiated  as  pastor  in  Hiyillage  from  1799  to  head  of  the  Swedish  army  against  Norway ;  and 
1813,  when  he  became  pastor  and  professor  of  when  the  two  countries  were  united,  he  became 
theology  at  the  university  of  Marburg.    Con-  governor  of  Norway,  with  the  titie  of  Norwe- 
^intly  with  his  cousin  and  fellow  Benedictine,  gian  field  marshal  and  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
Karl  van  Ess  (1770-1824),  he  published  a  new  sity  of  Christiania.    In  1816  he  was  removed 
6«rman  translation   of  the  New  Testament  from  this  position,  but  in  1817  he  was  made 
(Brunswicli^  1807;  2(HJi  ed.,  Sulzbach,  1830),  governor-general  of  the  old  Swedish  province 
which  is  highly  valued.    They  also  published  of  Scania. 

Dae  AUc  Teetammt  rNuremberg,  1819),  and  ESSENCES.  See  Ebbkntial  Oils,  and  Ex- 
Die  HeUigc  Sehrift  Alien  und  Keuen  Teeia-  tracts. 
m^nei  (Sulzbach,  1840).  He  made  himself  wide-  ESSENES,  a  remarkable  Jewish  sect,  not 
ly  known  by  his  endeavors  to  promote  the  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Scrip- 
reading  of  the  Bible  among  the  Catholics  tures,  and  concerning  whom  the  only  original 
\  of  Germany,  for  which  purpose  be  wrote  sources  of  information  are  passages  in  the  works 
Auetmge  aue  den  heilifen  Vdtem  und  andem  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  both  of  whom  lived 
Lchrem  der  hcUh.  Kirchs  aher  doe  nothwen-  about  the  time  when  the  Essenes  had  reached 
di^e   BSbeUeem   (**  Extracts   from   the   Holy  their  highest  point  of  development.    Philo,  a 
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disciple  of  the  AlexaDdrian  pbilosoplij,  and  at-  be  obtained  by  expressing  the  parts  contiUQing 

tracted  by  their  mystical  and  speculative  tum^  them,  as  the  rind  of  the  orange  and  lemon ; 

fives  the  fuller  instruction  concerning  their  and  sometimes  they  are  so  evanescent  as  to 
octrines.     Josephus,  who  lived  in  Palestine  escape  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  securing  them 
where  the  community  flourished,  and  was  ac-  by  mstillation  with  water.    The  methc^  then 
cording  to  his  own  statement  in  early  life  a  adopted,  as  in  securing  the  oil  in  which  lies  the 
member  of  it,  treats  of  them  particularly  in  delicate  fragrance  of  the  tuberose,  narcissnSf 
their  outward  relations.  The  Essenes  first  appear  Jasmine,  &c.,  is  to  arrange  the  flowers  inlay- 
in  history  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  century^.  0.,  ers  with  cotton  imbued  with  some  fixed  and  in- 
as  a  society  of  piously  disposed  men,  who  in  the  odorous  vegetable  oU.     This  gradually  absorbs 
solitudes  on  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  sea  the  volatile  oil  of  the  flowers,  and  when  the 
sought  a  retreat  from  the  corruptions  and  con-  cotton  is  afterward  digested  in  alcohol,  the 
flicts  of  the  world.    They  lived  an  austere  life,  volatile  oil  is  taken  up  by  this  fluid,  and  an  e»- 
held  their  property  in  common,  wore  a  white  sence  is  obtained.    It  may  in  some  cases  be 
robe,  prayed  and  meditated  continually,  made  separated  also  by  stilling  tiie  cotton  with  water 
frequent  ablutions,  for  the  most  part  renounced  or  alcohoL    The  odor  of  the  oil  is  olten  less 
marriage,  and  often  practised  meaidne.    On  ac^  agreeable  than  that  of  the  plant,  which  is  prob- 
count  of  the  latter  practice  some,  as  Bellermann  ably  owing  to  its  greater  concentration,  as  bj 
and  Gfrdrer,  identify  them  with  tlie  Therapeutia,  dilution  it  is  made  more  pleasant.    The  oils  are 
and  find  the  origin  of  their  name  in  the  Aramaic  often  colored  some  shade  of  red,  brown,  yellow, 
word  KOM,  to  cure.    They  sacrificed  no  animals,  green,  or  blue,  but  thb  is  not  always  fixed, 
and  instead  of  going  themselves  to  worship  in  the  Their  taste  is  hot  and  pungent,  bat  made  pleas- 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  they  sent  their  offerings^  antly  aromatic  by  diluting  them*    Some,  how- 
Oontenming  logic,  metaphysics,  and  even  phys-  ever,  are  poisonous.    They  bum  with  a  bright 
ical  science,  as  useless,  they  gave  their  attention  and  often  smoky  flame.    The  feeling  of  them 
only  to  ethics,  recognized  no  other  authority  upon  the  hand  is  not  greasy  like  that  of  the 
than  their  own  sacred  books,  and  taught  the  fixed  oils,  but  rough,  and  a  cork  moistened 
equality  of  men  and  the  entire  supremacy  of  with  them  grates  harshly  when  turned  in  the 
destiny.    Abstinence  and  labor  were  the  chief  phial.   Their  speciflc  gravity  varies  ttom  0.S47 
features  of  Uieir  life.    Their  number  at  the  be-  to  1.1  T.    They  boil  at  various  degrees,  some 
ginning  of  the  Ohristian  era  was  about  4^000,  at  820**  F.,  and  a  few  others  require  a  higher 
and  during  the  religious  and  political  storms  temperature.    Exposed  to  the  air  and  light  at 
which  swept  over  Palestine  in  the  1st  and  2d  ordinary  temperatures,  they  absorb   oxygen, 
oenturies,  tney  disanpeared  from  view,  perhaps  become  of  a  darker  color,  of  thicker  consisten- 
by  being  confoundea  with  the  Christian  ascetics,  cy,  and  are  finally  chanced  into  resin,  sometima 
In  the  obscurity  which  covers  their  origin  and  into  acid  compounds.  Most  of  them  consist,  like 
the  specialities  of  their  conduct  and  ideas,  they  t£e  fixed  oils,  of  a  thin  fiuid  and  a  solid  product, 
have  oeen  variously  compared  to  the  old  Hebrew  which  may  be  separated  at  a  cold  temperatnre 
schools  of  prophets,  the  Greek  Pythagoreans  and  by  compressing  Uie  substance  between  fMs  of 
stoics,  the  Ohristian  monks,  and  Uie  modem  paper.    The  camphor-like  product  called  by 
Quakers.    De  Quincey  has  sought  to  identify  ]Berzelius  stearoptene  is  retained  within  the 
them  with  the  early  Christians,  who,  surrounded  folds,  whUe  the  oily  fluid  caUed  elaiopene  passes 
by  dangers,  assumed  the  name  and  mode  of  life  through.    The  ultimate  analysis  of  the  essential 
of  the  Essenes  as  a  disguise,  alike  impenetrable  oils  imords  in  most  instances  carbon,  hydrogen, 
to  Jewish  or  Roman  enemies,  and  to  timid  and  oxygen.    Some,  however^  prove  to  be  by- 
or  treacherous  brethren.    Monographs  on  the  drocarbon,  containing  no  oxygen ;  and  in  these 
Essenes  have  been  written  by  Bellermann  (Ber*  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  between  88  and  89 
lin,  1821),  Bauer  (Breslau,  1829),  andLeutbecher  per  cent.,  and  of  hydrogen  between  11  and  12 
(Amsterdam,  1857).  per  cent.,  which  would  be  expressed  by  ih»  for- 
ESSENTIAL  OILS,  called  also  volatile  oils»  muk  C»  H4.    Kltrc^n  is  found  as  a  consti^ 
and  distilled  oik,  oily  products  derived  from  nent  of  some  of  them,  and  sulphur  is  met  with 
plants,  generally  by  distilling  portions  of  them  in  the  oils  of  mustard  and  of  horse  radiish.   The 
with  water.    The  aqueous  vapor  which  passes  agreeable  odors  retained  by  many  of  the  oils 
over  carries  with  it  the  vapor  of  these  oils,  cause  them  to  be  largely  used  in  perfumery, 
though  their  boiling  point  is  often  hisher  than  Their  medicinal  properties  also  render  many 
that  of  water.    They  condense  together  in  the  of  them   valuable   agents  in    pharmacy,  e^ 
receiver  of  the  still,  the  oil  commonly  floating  pecially  as  powerful  stimulants.      Some  are 
.upon  the  water,  sometimes  rinking  beneath  it.  lu^ly  employed  in  the  mannfaotnre  of  paints 
A  portion  appears  to  be  taken  up  by  the  waten  and  vamisnes,  and  some  have  been  nsed  for 
giving  to  it  the  peculiar  odor  and  properties  of  illuminating  purposes. — ^Essential  oUs  are  Ire- 
the  OU  in  a  less  degree.   This  is  called  medicated  quently  adulterated.     The  presence  of  ^x^ 
and  perfumed  water.    The  oils  contain  in  a  oils  added  to  them  for  this  purpose  may  be  de- 
concentrated  form  the  fragrance  and  essential  tected  by  the  greasy  stain  left  upon  paper  moiir- 
properties  of  the  plant,  or  of  the  portion  of  it  tened  with  the  liquid  and  exposed  to  neat  suffi- 
employed,  and  when  kept  dissolved  in  alcohol  oient  to  drive  off  the  volatile  oQ.     Alcohol  U 
constitute  the  essences.    They  may  sometimes  detected  by  various  tests^  as  by  adding  watt^r 
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and  agitating  the  mizttire,  which  becomes  milky  of  about  450  m.,  much  of  which  lies  through 
if  alcohol  is  present,  and  the  bnik  of  the  oil  is  magnificent  forests,  enters  the  Atlantic  in  the 
redaced  as  the  flaids  separate  on  standing,  by  N.  W.  part  of  the  colony,  by  an  estnary  14  m. 
the  alcohol  leaving  it  and  going  with  the  water,  wide.  It  forms  many  islands,  8  or  4  of  which, 
A  piece  of  potassium  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  of  considerable  size,  are  in  its  estnary.  The 
pin  will  remain  nearly  15  minutes  in  contact  manatiy  or  river  cow.  the  electric  eel,  and  the 
with  a  dozen  dro]>s  of  pure  oil  without  change ;  peri  or  cmah^  a  Toracious  fish  about  2  feet  long, 
bat  if  it  disappears  in  5  minutes,  the  oil  con*  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its  jaws  and 
tains  at  least  4  per  cent  of  alcohol ;  if  it  disap-  teeth,  are  inhabitants  of  its  waters.  Its  en- 
pears  in  one  minute,  it  contains  at  least  25  trance  is  dangerous  even  for  small  craft,  on  ac- 
per  cent.  Fused  chloride  of  calcium  is  also  count  of  numerous  banks  of  mud  and  sand,  and 
used  to  abstract  alcohol  from  the  oils.  When  its  course  is  obstructed  by  several  falls  and 
the  high-pnced  oils  are  adulterated  with  the  rapids,  the  lowest  of  which  are  60  m.  from  its 
cheaper  kinds,  a  thorough  practical  acquaintance  mouth.  They  can  be  passed  by  small  vessels, 
with  the  physical  properties  of  the  oils  can  though  not  without  diuiger.  At  a  distance  of 
alone  serve  to  detect  the  imposition.  The  odor  45  m.  from  the  sea,  where  it  enters  the  low 
of  oil  of  turoentine  when  used  for  this  purpose  plain,  the  river  is  a  mile  wide,  and  gradually 
is  concealeo,  until  the  oil  is  ^ssolved  m  alco-  increases  in  width  to  its  mouth.  One  of  its 
hot,  and  water  is  added,  when  both  the  odor  sources  was  reached  by  Sir  R.  Sohomburgk,  in 
and  flavor  are  easily  recognized.  The  oils  re-  lat  0^  41'  N.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
quire  to  be  kept  in  small  bottles  entirely  filled,  Bipununy  or  Rupunoony  (220  m.  long),  Masse- 
well  stopped,  and  excluded  from  the  light. — ^By  roony,  and  Ouyuni.  The  Dutch  formerly  had, 
means  of  recently  devised  chemical  processes  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  indigo,  cacao,  and 
artificial  essences  imitating  the  flavors  of  various  cotton  plmitations,  all  traces  of  which  are  now 
choice  fruits  are  prepared  from  substances  covered  by  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  forests, 
which  would  seem  entirely  unfitted  for  produo-  €k>ld  has  been  found  along  the  upper  course  of 
ing  SQch  results.    Thus  butyric  acid,  a  product  the  stream. 

of  butter  or  putrid  cheese,  being  converted  into  ESSEX,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of 
an  ether,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  pre-  the  United  States.  I.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Vt., 
pored  from  the  pineapple,  and  may  be  used  bounded  N.  by  Canada,  and  E.  by  the  Connecticut 
equally  well  with  the  latter  to  flavor  rum  to  river,  whidi  separates  it  from  New  Hampshire ; 
produce  the  celebrated  pineapple  rum.  The  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 4,650.  It  is  trav- 
fetid  fusel  oil,  separated  from  brandy  and  whis-  ersed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  nulway  from  Port- 
key  in  rectifying  these  liquors,  produces,  when  land  to  Montreal.  The  surface  is  rough  and 
distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  acetate  of  pot>  mountainous,  with  numerous  small  lakes  and 
ash,  an  essence  of  pears ;  and  if  for  the  acetate  ponds  scattered  over  it.  The  soil  is  well  water- 
of  potash  bichromate  of  potash  be  substituted,  ed,  but,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
the  product  is  an  essence  of  apples.  By  similar  not  remarkable  for  fertility.  Potatoes,  oats, 
oetnods  a  variety  of  other  flavors  are  obtained ;  and  grass  are  the  staples.  In  1850  the  produo- 
and  though  when  concentrated  they  are  acrid,  tions  amounted  to  94^124  bushels  of  potatoes, 
they  become  very  agreeable  when  used  as  fla-  45,597  of  oats,  14,972  tons  of  hay,  292,616  lbs. 
voring  in  proportions  of  a  drop  to  an  ounce  or  of  butter,  and  122,821  of  cheese.  There  were 
two  ounces.  At  the  great  exnibition  of  1851  8  churches  in  the  county,  and  1,666  pupils  at- 
the  ices  prepared  for  the  refreshment  of  the  tending  public  schools.  Organized  in  1792,  and 
visitors  were  flavored  by  these  artificial  es-  named  from  Essex,  England.  Cwital,  GnildhalL 
seoce^  Some  of  the  choioest  perfumes  are  by  II.  A  N.  K  co.  of  Mass.,  bounded  K.  by  New 
nndlar  chemical  processes  prepared  from  sub-  Hampshire,  and  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
stances  which  seem  strangely  foreign  to  their  and  Massachusetts  bay,  and  traversed  by  the  Ips- 

natnre.     wich  and  Merrimack  rivers,  the  latter  of  which 

ESSEQUIBO,  a  district  of  British  Guiana,  is  navigable  as  far  as  Haverhill  by  vessels  of 

now  united  with  the  co.  of  Demerara,  and  com-  200  tons ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 

prising  the  regions  drained  by  the  great  river  151,018.     The  surface  is  generally  rough  and 

from  which  it  takes  its  name ;  pop.  in  1851,  the  soil  hard  and  rocky.    It  is  carefully  culti- 

24,925,  of  whom  about  16,000  were  natives  of  vated,  however,  and  in  many  places  has  been 

the  district    Nearly  all  the  land  west  of  the  rendered  very  productive.     The  chief  sources 

Essequibo  river  is  fertile,  but  uncultivated,  and  of  wealth  are  commerce  and  the  fisheries,  for 

peopled  almost  wholly  by  small  tribes  of  In-  the  prosecution  of  which  the  long  line  of  sear 

^tana.    Essequibo  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  coast  broken  by  beautiful  bays  offers  great  ad- 

ia  1627,  and  surrendered  to  the  English  in  vantages.    The  interior  towns  are  extensively 

1781,  but  was  restored  in  1783.    It  was  again  eneaged  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  shoes, 

tiken  in  1808,  since  which  it  has  remained  a  and  cotton.    The  productions  in  1856  were 

British  colony. — Essbquibo,  a  large  river  tra-  186,026  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  1,260  of  wheat, 

versing  the  above  district,  formed  by  the  union  16,192  of  rye,  30,855  of  oats,  290,286  of  pota* 

of  several  small  streams  which  rise  in  the  Sierra  toes,  86,894  tons  of  hay,  and  688,858  lbs.  of 

Aricua  or  Acaray,  near  the  S.  boundary  of  the  butter.    There  were  20  cotton  mills,  28  woollen 

tcnitoiy,  flows  N.  E.  and  K.,  and  after  a  course  mills,  2  carpet  factories,  1  worsted  factory,  1 
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linen  factory,  1  silk  factory,  99  forges,  6  mann-  soil  is  generally  sandy,  of  little  natnral  fertility, 

factories  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  8  of  other  but  matly  improved  by  the  use  of  marl,  gnano, 

machinery,  4  of  iron  railing,  &q.,  4  of  paper,  78  and  lime.    The  chief  staples  are  wheat  and  In- 

of  cars,  coaches,  and  wagons,  23  of  soap  and  dian  com.    The  productions  in  1850  amoauted 

candles^  9  of  gas,  8  distilleries,  4  breweries,  99  to  891,895  bushels  of  Indian  com,  104,840  of 

tanneries,  and  16  boat  yards.    In  1859  it  had  wheat,  and  57,747  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were 

23  newsnapers  and  magazines,  and  204  church-  11  churches,  and  216  pupils  attending  public 

cs.    Railroads  leading  to  Boston,  Gloucester,  schools.     The  county  was  formed  in  1692. 

Portsmouth,  Portland,  Manchester,  and  numer-  Capital,  Tappahannock.   Yalue  of  real  estate  in 

ons  other  places,  pass  through  the  county.    It  1856,  $2,069,435. 

was  organized  in  1642.  Seats  of  justice,  Salem,  ESSEX,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Canada  West,  corn- 
Ipswich,  and  Newburyport  III.  A  N.  £.  co.  prising  a  peninsula  between  Lakes  St.  Chur  and 
of  N.  T*,  bordering  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  Huron,  and  having  an  area  of  677  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  An  Sa-  in  1851, 16,817.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Great 
ble ;  area,  1,656  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  28,589.  Western  railway,  the  W.  terminus  of  which  is 
The  country  along  the  lake  shore  is  tolerably  at  Windsor  in  this  county.  Capital,  Sand- 
level,  but  the  N.  W.  part  is  occupied  by  the  Adi*  wich. 

rondac  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  thick       ESSEX,  a  county  on  the  E.  coast  of  £ng- 

forests.  Tahawus  or  Mt.  Maroy,  5,837  feet  high,  land,  bounded  S.  by  the  river  Thames ;  greatest 

is  the  principal  summit,  and  the  highest  in  the  length  from  S.  w.  to  N.  E.,  60  m ;  greatest 

state.   The  county  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  breadth,  45  m ;  area,  1,657  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

of  Hudson  river,  and  by  Bouquet  and  Scroon  1851,  869,318.    Except  in  the  N.  W.,  where 

rivers,  which  afford  valuable  water  power,  and  there  is  a  continual  succession  of  hill  and  dale, 

has  nuiperous  small  but  picturesque  lakes.    The  the  surface  is  nearly  levcd,  and  in  the  S.  and  £.  is 

soil  is  well  watered  and  productive,  yielding  fair  partly  occupied  by  large  nuirshes.    The  soil  is 

crops  of  Indian  corn,  hay,  and  potatoes.    The  fertile,  and  the  farms  are  accounted  among  the 

productions  in  1855  were  46,493  bushels  of  best  in  the  kingdom.    Grain,  especially  wheat, 

wheat,  105,369  of  Indian  corn,  234,946  of  oats,  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  is  the  staple  pro- 

818,021  of  potatoes,  89,140  tons  of  hay,  626,542  duction.    The  production  of  veal,  for  which 

lbs.  of  butter,  and  134,735  of  wool,    ^ere  were  Essex  is  famous,  forms  an  important  branch  of 

8  woollen  mills,  2  carding  mills,  25  iron  mann-  agricultural  industry.     Valuable  fisheries  and 

factories,  2  furnaces,  1  paper  mill,  16  grist  mills,  oyster  beds  furnish  employment  to  the  iuhab- 

73  saw  mills,  8  newspaper  offices,  176  schools,  itants  of  the  coast  and  luljacent  islands.   About 

and  61  churches.    Iron,  limestone,  plumbago,  15,000  bushels  of  oysters  are  tiJiLen  every  sea- 

and  marble  are  the  principal  minerals.    The  son,  and  a  capital  of  between  £60,000  and 

county  was  formed  from  a  part  of  Clinton  in  £80,000  is  invested  in  the  trade.    Silk  is  man- 

1799.    Capital,  Elizabethtown.    IV.  A  K  E.  nfactured,  and  straw  plait  is  made  for  London 

CO.  of  N.  Jr.,  bounded  E.  by  Passaic  river.  New-  use.    The  principal  channels  of  communicatioa 

ark  bay,  and  Staten  Island  sound,  and  W.  by  are  the  Eastern  Counties  railway  and  the  rivers 

.  Passaic  river ;  area  in  1855  (since  which  time  Thames,  Lea,  Stort,  Chelmer,  Stour,  and  Colne. 

Union  oo.  has  been  formed  from  its  S.  part),  Chelmsford,  the  county  town,  Colchester,  Har- 

460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  95,199.    The  general  character  wich,  and  Maldon  are  the  chief  towns.    The 

of  the  surface  is  level,  but  there  are  two  ele-  county  returns  4  members  to  parliament, 
vated  ridges  in  the  western  part  known  as  First        ESSEX,  Eabls  ob.    See  DxvxBsrx. 
and  Second  mountains.     Much  of  the  soil  is       ESSUNG.    See  Aspsbk. 
highly  fertile,  producing  grun,  potatoes,  and        ESSLINGEN,  a  town  of  'WOrtemberg,  Ger- 

good  pasturage.     In  1850  it  yielded  297,076  many,  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  same  name, 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  151,765  of  oats,  159,148  situated  on  the  Neokar,  on  the  railway  to  and  7 

of  potatoes,  29,287  tons  of  hay,  and  878,233  lbs.  m.  E.  of  Stuttgart ;  pop.  7,920.     It  is  a  very  ac- 

Of  butter.    There  were  6  cutlery  and  16  edge  tive  commercial  and  manufacturing  town.    The 

tool  manufactories,  18  iron  founderies,  3  brass  locomotives  made  there  are  oelebrated,  as  also  a 

founderies,  1  type  foundery,  13  machine  shops,  species  of  wine  called  Enlinger  Champagner. 

11  patent  leather  manufactories,  16  fiour  mills,  It  contains  a  normal  school,  a  school  .for  tbo 

15  paper  mills,  3  manufactories  of  India  rubber,  deaf  and  dumb,  a  ra^ed  school,  and  an  cst&b- 

8  of  woollen,  2  of  cotton,  2  of  shawls,  and  a  lishment  for  the  cure  of  nervous  afifoctions.    In 

great  number  of  minor  establishments.    There  tiie  neighborhood,  on  the  Rothenberg,  is  sita- 

were  80  churches,  9  newspaper  offices,  7,475  ated  the  Greek  chapel,  which   contains  the 

pupils  attending  pnblio  schools,  and  8,714  at-  statues  of  the  four  evangelists  by  Dannecker 

tending  academics  and  other  schools.     The  and  Thorwaldsen. 

New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  central,  and  Morris        ESTAING,  Charlbs  IIeotob,    count  d\  a 

and  Essex  railroads,  and  the  Morris  canal  inter-  French  naval  officer^  bom  at  the  chatean  of 

sect  the  county.    Organized  in  1710.    Capital,  Ruvel,  in  Auvergne,  m  1729,  executed  in  Pari^ 

Newark.    V.  An  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bonnded  N.  E.  April  28,  1794.  He  first  joined  the  army,  served 

by  Rappahannock  river ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  under  Lally-ToUendal  in  India   as   brigadier, 

op.  in  1850, 10,206,  of  whom  6,762  were  slaves,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Madras 

t  has  an  uneven  surface  in  Uie  W.  part ;  the  in  1759,  but  released  on  parole.    He  then  enter- 
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ed  the  navj,  and  inflicted  great  damage  on  the  States,  where  there  is  no  limitation  to  particn- 
English  in  the  East,  but  on  his  retnm  was  cap-  lar  heirs,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  entire  pro- 
tured  near  Lorient  hy  the  British  cruisers.  The  prietorship  of  the  lands.  But  in  England  there 
treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  at  Ports-  are  estates  of  inheritance  in  fee  simple  and  fee 
mouth,  on  pretence  that  he  had  broken  the  tail,  the  former  being  an  estate  which  descends 
parole  given  at  Madras,  led  him  to  vow  eternal  to  a  man's  general  heirs,  the  latter  being  limited 
hatred  to  England ;  and  in  1778,  having  reach-  tocertain specifiedheir8,afifor instance  toaman^s 
ed  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  navj,  issue  male  or  female,  or  to  the  heirs  of  his  body 
and  reuised  the  rank  of  vice-admiral^  he  took  begotten  of  a  certain  wife.  Bj  such  limitations, 
command  of  a  fleet  of  16  vessels  designed  to  co-  although  the  estate  descends  to  the  particular 
operate  with  the  United  States.  He  arrived  in  heirs,  yet  failing  them  it  reverts  to  the  grantor 
Delaware  bay  in  July,  and  in  August  made  a  dem-  or  supposed  original  proprietor,  instead  of  de- 
onstration  against  Newport,  obliging  the  British  scendmg  to  a  man^s  general  heirs ;  and  so  far 
to  destroy  6  of  their  frigates  lying  there,  but  failed  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  enjoyment  of 
in  the  main  object,  owins  to  the  inability  of  the  estate,  because  a  man  is  perpetuated  in  and 
the  Americans  to  come  to  his  support  in  proper  represented  by  his  heirs,  in  this  sense  a  fee 
season.  His  fleet  was  soon  after  shattered  in  a  simple  is  deemed  an  absolute  ownership,  in  dis- 
storm,  while  endeavorine  to  come  to  action  tinction  from  a  fee  tail,  which  is  limited  in  de- 
with  the  ships  of  Lord  Howe ;  whereupon  he  scent.  Another  distinction,  however,  was  more 
proceeded  to  Boston  to  refit,  after  a  sharp  quar-  important,  viz. :  that  while  the  former  could 
rel  with  Gen.  Sullivan,  who  wished  him  to  re-  be  conveyed  or  devised,  the  latter  in  theory 
new  the  attack  upon  Newport.  The  count's  could  not  be,  yet  practically  it  could  be  alien- 
course  was  bitterly  condemned  by  the  Ameri-  ated  by  a  particular  form  of  proceeding  called 
can  people,  and  some  even  accused  him  of  per-  a  common  recovery.  Tet  a  fee  simple  is  not 
fidy ;  but  in  the  present  instance  he  eeems  to  necessarily  the  entire  proprietorship,  for  it  may 
have  been  ruled  by  his  own  officers,  with  whom  be  subject  to  encumbrances  by  mortgage  or 
it  is  said  that  his  rapid  promotion  on  exchang  judgment  and  otherwise ;  and  smaller  estates, 
ing  the  land  for  the  naval  service  made  him  as  a  lease  for  years,  may  be  carved  out  of  it, 
unpopular.  Having  refitted,  he  siuled  for  the  though  in  such  case  it  would  be  more  proper  to 
West  Indies,  where  he  failed  in  an  effort  to  call  the  princip^  estate  a  fee  simple  in  rever- 
take  Saint  Lucia,  but  made  himself  master  of  sion  or  remainder.  There  are  also  qualified  or 
the  islands  of  Saint  Vincent  and  Grenada,  and  determinable  estates  of  inheritance,  by  which  is 
had  an  indecbi  ve  engagement  with  Admiral  By-  meant  that  the  estate  may  be  determined  by  some 
ron«  In  Sept.  1779,  he  appeared  off  Savannah  contingency,  and  yet  the  contingency  may  never 
with  the  purpose  of  acting  against  that  city  in  happen,  and  therefore  by  possibility  the  estate 
concert  with  Gen.  Lincoln ;  but  having  first  lost  will  be  perpetual.  The  illustrations  of  this  spe- 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  attack  by  giving  the  cies  of  inheritance  are  for  the  most  part  hypo- 
British  time  to  complete  their  defences  under  thetical,  as  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  so  long  as 
cover  of  a  truce,  he  next  ruined  tlie  enterprise  St.  Paul's  church  shall  stand.  Sometimes  the 
by  a  precipitate  assault  when  he  should  have  qualification  is  residence  in  a  particular  place, 
besiepd  in  form.  In  this  action  Pulaski  was  Or  again,  there  may  be  a  restriction  that  the 
killed^  and  D^Estaing  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  person  taking  the  estate  shall  not  marry|  an 
He  returned  to  France  in  1780,  was  a  member  instance  of  which  we  have  in  the  case  of  'flfde- 
of  the  assembly  of  notables  in  1787,  was  chosen  vise  by  a  man  to  his  wife  on  condition  thaf  she 
commandant  of  the  national  guard  of  Versailles  shall  continue  a  widow.  When  by  the  limita- 
in  1789,  and  afterward  went  to  reside  in  Paris,  tion  an  estate  is  to  last  till  a  certain  event,  there 
where  he  enroUed  himself  as  a  private  in  the  nap-  is  until  the  event  happen  an  inheritance  subject 
tlonai  guard.  He  gave  in  his  submission  to  the  to  being  determined ;  though  if  the  event  be- 
assembly  after  the  flight  of  the  king,  was  made  come  impossible,  then  the  estate  is  converted 
admiral  and  put  on  the  retired  list  in  1792,  but  into  a  fee  simple  absolute.  A  conveyance  by 
falling  under  the  suspicion  of  the  terrorists,  was  the  owner  of  a  determinable  fee  will  of  course 
finally  led  to  the  guillotine.  be  subject  to  the  qualiQcation  or  contingency 
ESTATE  (Lat.  itattts),  in  law,  a  term  usually  upon  which  the  estate  depends.  It  may  be  a 
expressing  an  interest  in  lands,  though  in  a  question,  in  the  case  of  a  limitation  to  a  man 
general  sea<3e  it  is  applied  to  both  real  and  per-  and  his  heirs  so  long  as  they  reside  in  a  certain 
sonal  property,  as  we  sometimes  see  in  wills  and  place,  what  the  effect  of  a&enation  would  be ; 
the  like.  But  when  used  with  a  discriminative  but  probably  the  same  rule  would  apply,  viz. : 
signification  to  designate  the  nature  and  limit  that  it  would  be  valid  to  the  extent  of  the 
of  the  interest,  it  properly  relates  to  lands  only,  right  which  the  grantee  himself  had,  but  would 
^e  shall  in  this  article  merely  define  the  sev-  be  defeated  by  a  breach  of  the  condition.  If 
^fal  classes  of  estates,  without  goin^  into  an  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
^xtended  illustration  of  their  legal  mcidents.  the  estate,  the  restriction  would,  it  may  be  pre- 
^  An  estate  of  inheritance,  which  is  sometimes  sumed,  be  void  under  the  statutory  rule  which 
^^pressed  by  the  term  fee.  Thus  when  we  say  a  has  been  adopted  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
^^^  has  the  fee  of  lands,  it  is  meant  that  ho  whereby  the  power  of  alienation  cannot  bo  sus- 
an  inheritable  estate ;  and  in  the  United  pended  by  any  limitation  or  condition  whatever 
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for  a  longer  period  than  two  lives  in  being  at  oyer  after  the  determinatioji  of  his  inUrest.  In 
the  creation  of  the  estate.    II.  An  estate  for  such  a  case  the  tenant  holds  by  the  mere  lachea 
life.    This  may  be  either  by  express  grant  or  by  of  the  landlord,  and  is  sutject  to  being  toned 
operation  of  law.    Of  the  latter  kind  are  dower  out  by  summaiy  proceedings.    Bnt  any  act  of 
and  curtesy,  the  respective  interests  of  the  wife  the  landlord  affirming  the  wron^ul  holding,  a» 
and  husband,  each  m  the  lands  of  the  other,  in  receipt  of  rent,  would  convert  we  naked  occa- 
case  of  survivorship.    Estates  for  life  as  well  as  pancy  into  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and  ii 
inheritance  are  indnded  in  the  common  denom-  then  determinable  only  at  we  end  of  the  year. 
ination   of    freehold   {liberum    tenementum) ;  One  month^s  notice  to  qnit  is  required  by  stat- 
whioh  term  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  nte  in  New  York  before  taking  summary  pro- 
the  ancient  mode  of  conveyance,  which  was  by  cecdings ;  but  6  months^  notice  is  necessary  to 
livery  of  seisin,  that  is,  delivery  of  possession  enable  the  landlord  to  proceed  by  action  of 
according  to  the  form  of  feudal  investiture,  ejectment.    The  English  statute  of  frauds  (29 
Other  estates  which  were  of  an  inferior  nature  Charles  II.),  which  has  been  generally  re^nacted 
could  be  transferred  without  this  formality.    It  in  the  United  States,  requires  leases  for  a  term 
was  chiefly,  however,  as  a  distinction  from  of  more  tiban  one  year  to  be  in  writing ;  and  in 
copyhold  estates  that  the  term  was  used.    The  the  state  of  New  York  a  lease  for  a  term  ex- 
copyhold  was  originally  an  estate  at  the  mere  oeeding  8  years  must  be  recorded,  or  it  will  be 
will  of  the  lord,  but  became  establi^ed  by  pre-  inoperative  against  subsequent  liana  Jide  par* 
scription,  the  evidence  of  which  was  in  the  rolls  chasers.    Another  distinction  in  the  nature  of 
of  tne  courts  baron,  whence  the  estate  was  said  estates  has  reference  to  the  time  when  the  right 
to  be  held  by  copy  of  court  roll ;  and  although  is  reducible  to  possession.    The  right  may  exist 
it  thus  became  independent  of  the  will  of  the  prospectively,  and  it  is  then  termed  an  estate 
lord,  it  was  still  deemed  a  base  tenure,  and  the  in  expectancy.   It  is  of  two  kinds :  one  created 
form  of  conveyance  was  by  surrender  to  the  by  the  act  of  parties,  and  called  a  remiunder; 
lord,  and  a  new  grant  by  him  to  the  alienee,  the  other  by  operation  of  law,  and  called  a  re- 
admitting him  to  be  tenant  of  the  copyhold  version.    An  estate  in  remainder  is  what  n- 
upon  the  same  terms  by  which  the  estate  had  mains  after  a  particular  estate,  either  for  years 
been  formerly  held.    An  estate  for  life  may  be  or  life,  to  take  effect  in  possession  immediately 
either  for  the  life  of  the  tenant  himself  or  of  after  such  estate,  and  must  be  created  at  the 
another  person.     The  latter  is  usually  desig-  same  time,  though  limited  to  commence  in  pos- 
nated  as  an  estate  par  autre  vid.    III.  Estates  session  at  a  future  time.    Thus  if  a  life  estate 
less  than  freehold  are  for  a  term  of  years,  or  be  granted  *to  A,  with  remainder  to  B  for  life, 
at  will,  or  bv  sufferance.    The  first  is  for  a  and  remainder  to  0  in  fee,  here  are  two  re- 
definite  period ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  length  mainders  to  commence  in  future,  and  the  whole 
of  the  period,  even  if  it  should  be  a  thousand  property  constitutes  but  one  estate.   Yet  in  or- 
years,  it  is  still  inferior  to  a  freehold,  and  is  dinary  phraseology,  where  there  is  but  one  ro- 
classed  in  law  with  chattel  interests.    Thus,  mainder  including  the  whole  residue  of  the  es- 
upon  the  death  of  the  tenant,  his  lease  is  in-  tate,  ^e  fee  is  said  to  be  in  the  person  to  whom 
eluded  with  the  personal  property  to  be  admin-  such  limitation  is  made.    An  estate  in  rovcr- 
istered  as  assets,  instead  of  going  to  the  heir,  sion  is  the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the  grant- 
In  the  state  of  New  York,  by  statute,  leases  for  or  or  his  heirs  or  in  the  heirs  of  a  testator  after 
a  term  of  years  are  denominated  chattels  real ;  the  determination  of  a  particalar  estate  granted 
they  are  made  subject  to  the  lien  of  a  judgment,  or  devised.    The  estate  reverts  by  operation  of 
but  are  to  be  administered  as  personal  estate  law,  and  a  reservation  to  the  grantor  by  the 
by  an  executor  or  administrator.     An  estate  deed  would  have  no  effect,  being  only  what  the 
held  by  the  deceased  for  the  life  of  another  per*  law  itself  prescribes.    A  contingent  remainder 
son  is  included  under  the  same  rules.    An  es-  is  when  the  limitation  depends  upon  a  contio- 
tate  at  will  was  when  lands  were  occupied  by  gency  which  is  uncertain  or  may  not  occur  till 
the  tenant  with  consent  of  the  landlord,  but  after  the  determination  of  the  particular  cs- 
without  any  agreement  as  to  the  time  the  ten-  tate ;  though  it  is  held  that  snch  contingency 
ant  should  be  permitted  to  remain.    It  can  must  not  be  a  remote  possibility,  as  if  the  Urn- 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  present,  as  the  courts  itation  should  be  to  the  heirs  of  a  child  not  yet 
now  hold  a  tenancy  where  no  certain  term  is  bom.    A  single  illustration  of  this  kind  of  es- 
agreed  upon  to  be  from  year  to  year,  and  rea-  tate  will  be  sufficient.    If  a  grant  be  made  to 
Bonable  notice  most  be  given  of  the  intention  to  A  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  B, 
terminate  it.     The  circumstance  that  distin-  and  B  should  survive  A,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot 
guishes  the  two  kinds  of  ten^incy  is  the  reserva-  have  heirs  while  living,  the  remainder  would 
tion  of  a  certain  rent,  which  may  be  either  by  fail ;  but  if  the  limitation  be  to  A  and  B  during 
express  agreement,  or  by  implication  from  the  their  joint  lives,  with  remainder  to  the  survi- 
receipt  of  rent    If  a  certdn  rent  is  payable,  it  vor,  here  ^e  remainder  will  take  effect,  though 
constitutes  an  estate  from  year  to  year ;  but  if  it  is  uncertain  as  to  the  person  who  will  haro 
neither  rent  nor  time  of  occupation  be  specified,  the  benefit  of  it.  An  executory  devise  is  a  dls- 
it  would  be  a  tenancy  at  will.    An  estate  by  position  of  an  estate  by  will  which  wonld  not 
sufferance  is  where  the  tenant  has  been  in  pos-  oe  valid  if  made  bv  deed,  as  a  limitation  of  a 
session  by  lawful  title,  but  wrongfully  holds  contingent  remainder.    The  distinction  is  that 
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tbe  remainder  mnst  take  effect  iminediatelT'  Este.  ByhisfionsGnelfoIY.CWelOAndFoIooI., 
upon  tiie  determination  of  the  particnlar  estate  the  Este  £Eunily  was  divided  into  two  great  Ger* 
or  not  at  all ;  whereas  an  execntory^  devise  is  man  and  Italian  branches.    Gnelfo  IV.  was  Al- 
mod  without  a  particnlar  estate  to  support  it.  berto  Azzo's  eldest  son  by  his  first  wife,  Xunitza 
Thiu  if  a  devise  be  made  to  A,  to  take  effect  or  Xnnignnde,  a  Bavarian  princess  of  the  Ger- 
on  his  marriage,  in  this  case  nntil  such  marriage  man  house  of  Welf,  who  counted  their  ancestry 
tbe  fee  descends  to  the  heir  at  law,  subject  to  back  to  the  times  of  Oharlemange.    He  inher- 
bemg  divested  by  the  performance  of  the  con-  ited  from  his  uncle  the  duchy  of  Garinthia  and 
ditloD.    There  is  still  another  distinction  of  the  march  of  Verona,  and  succeeded  to  the 
estates  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  posses-  dukedom  of  Bavaria  in  1071.    Through  his  de- 
sion,  under  which  head  are  classed  joint  tenaa-  scendants,  the  Bavarian  dukes,  Henry  the  Proud 
cj,  tenancy  in  common,  and  coparcenary.    The  and  Henry  the  Lion,  he  became  the  progenitor 
uk  of  these,  which  is  a  descent  of  an  inheii*  of  the  elder  or  German  branch  of  the  house  of 
tance  to  female  heirs,  in  which  case  they  take  Este,  from  whidi  the  lines  of  Brunswick  and 
an  equal  interest  in  the  entire  estate,  but  with*  Hanover  (known  also  by  the  name  of  Este- 
ont  being  subject  to  the  rule  which  applied  to  Guelph)  and  the  reigning  dynasty  of  England 
joint  tenancy  as  to  the  right  of  the  survivor  to  are  aescended.    Foloo  I.  (1060-1185),  one  of 
the  whole,  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  Alberto  Ajzo'b  sons  by  his  2d  wife  Garsenda, 
at  least  is  not  distinguishable  from  a  tenancy  in  heiress  of  the  counts  of  Maine  in  France,  became 
common.    By  statute  the  descent  of  lands  is  to  the  founder  of  the  principal  younger  or  Italian 
an  tbe  diOdran,  male  and  female,  who  hold  as  branch  of  the  house,  from  whence  came  the 
tenants  in  common.    So  Joint  tenancy,  the  pe-  former  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  the  present  dukes 
>        collar  feature  of  which  is  that  the  whole  es*  of  Modena.    Foico  I.  was  succeeded  as  marquis 
tate  vests  in  the  survivor,  has  been  abolished  of  Este  by  his  son  Ubizzo  (died  in  1190),  who 
I        in  this  country,  except  in  respect  to  executors  was  confirmed  in  all  his  possessions  by  the  em* 
j        and  other  trustees,  and  except  also  when  it  peror  of  Germany  (11B4k  and  appointed  mar- 
is expressly  declared  in  the  deed  or  will  creat-  quia  or  imperial  vicar  of  Milan  and  Genoa.  The 
ing  tne  estate  that  it  is  to  be  held  in  joint  ten-  foundation  of  their  influence  in  Ferrara  was  Imd 
ancy.    Jn  all  other  cases,  where  there  is  a  pos-  in  the  12th  oentui^  by  the  marriage  of  a  maiv 
tenon  of  lands  by  several  persons  without  any  quis  of  Este  with  Marchesella,  the  last  offspring 
sepamtion  into  specific  parts,  it  is  a  tenancy  in  of  the  Adelardi  fiimily,  the  popular  leaders  of 
common;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  the  Guelphs  against  the  powerfril  Ghibelline 
abould  aU  hold  by  the  same  title,  or  have  an  family  Taurello.    This  marriage  secured  to  the 
eqnal  interest ;  it  is  sufficient  if  each  has  an  in-  Este  family  a  great  political  iufluence,  and  the 
tcrat,  and  that  it  is  undivided.    Such  an  inter-  possession  of  Ferrara  and  of  other  important 
est  can  be  conveyed  or  devised,  the  same  as  IteJian  towns.  Axzo  VI.  (1170-1212)  was  placed 
property  held  in  severalty,  and  partition  may  be  in  1208  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Fer- 
cooBpelled  by  either  party  on  application  to  a  rara  with  power  to  appoint  his  successor.    He 
competent  court.    Various  equitable  interests  was  the  leader  of  the  Guelphs  against  Ezzelino, 
in  Imda  will  be  discussed  in  the  article  Tbubtb.  the  champion  of  the  Ghibellines.    Azzo  VII. 
—We  have  thus  far  considered  estates  of  a  cor-  (1205-12&i)  defeated  Ezzelino,  and  was  hailed 
poreat  nature  only ;  but  there  are  also  incor-  as  the  saviour  of  Lorabardy.    Ubizzo  III.  and 
poreal  estates,  such  as  renta,  easements,  &c.  Nicolo  L,  sons  and  successors  of  Aldobrandino 
But  the  general  principles  applicable  to  the  H.,  took  possession  of  Modena,  May  18, 1886. 
one  dasa  will  also  apply  to  the  other ;  and  Their  brother  Rinafdo  died  daring  the  siege  of 
whatever  there  may  be  peculiar  to  any  partio-  that  city,  Dec.  81,  1885;  Kicolo  died  May  1. 
tilar  species  of  incorporeal  estate  will  be  treat-  1846,  and  Ubizzo  in  May,  1852.    The  titles  of 
^  '^y  ^^  appropriate  head.  duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio  and  of  Ferrara  were 
ESTE,  a  princely  house  of  Italy,  from  which  formally  conferred  upon  the  marquis  Borso  of 
several  European  dynasdes  are  descended.    Its  Este  (died  in  1471),  the  former  in  1462  by  the 
S^|Dealo^  i>  oonflicting  until  the  9th  century,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  latter  at  a  subse- 
^^  which  period  it  is  traceable  to  the  petty  quent  period  by  Paul  II.,  who  held  Ferrara  as 
prinoea  who  held  Tuscany  and  other  Italian  a  papal  fief.    Borso  and  many  of  the  succeeding 
''^tea  as  imperial  fie&  under  the  Oarlovingian  dukes  were  distinguished  for  their  patronage  of 
^perorsL    The  name  of  Este  was  derived  from  art  and  letters.    Ercole  I.  (1488-1505)  was  the 
l^ecaatle  and  town  of  Este  (anc.  AtesU)^  15  m.  friend  of  the  poet  Boiardo  or  Bojardo,  who  was 
^^ota  Padna,  formerly  a  Roman  colony  of  some  often  employed  in  his  service.    Among  the  dis- 
^te,  and  now  a  town  of  about  9,000  inhabi-  tinguished  visitors  of  his  brilliant  court  was  the 
^^vts  in  the  Venetian  delegation  of  Padua.   The  youthful  Ariosto,  who  afterward  became  the 
^^ore  immediate  founder  of  the  house  was  Al-  prot6g6  of  Ercole's  sons,  Cardinal  Ippolito  of 
^^:«rto  Azzo  II.  (born  996,  died  1097).     By  judi-  Este  (1479-1520)  and  Alfonso  I.,  the  husband 
'^*^wa  management  and  by  grants  from  the  em-  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  (1486-1584),  who  succeeded 
i^^^or  of  Germany  he  added  to  the  fie&  and  his  father  as  duke  of  Ferrara  and  Modena.   This 


^^^•oora  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  cardinal  of  Este  was  the  same  prelate  who  be- 
^^d  mde  until  they  reached  the  number  of  about  came  so  jealous  of  his  natural  brother  Giulio 
^^3,  iadudiog  the  margraviate  or  marqniaate  of    that  he  was  accused  of  having  caused  him  to  be 
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blinded.    He  must  not  be  confonnded  with  his  and  Kicholas  (Mikl68)  lY.  (1765-1888),  dis* 
nephew,  Cardinal  Ippolito  of  Este,  the  yonnger,  tingnished  as  a  diplomatbt  and  as  the  founder 
a  brother  ofAlfonsoMs  successor,  Ercole  II.  (1508-  of  a  splendid  picture  gallery  at  Vienna.   It  is 
1519),  who  built  the  Estensian  villa  at  Tlvoli  said  that  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  offered  to 
near  Home.    Ercole  II.  was  succeeded  by  Al-  him  by  Napoleon  in  1809,  but  that  he  dedioed 
fonso  II.,  who  was  the  last  legitimate  prince  of  it—PAUL  Anthokt  ^al  Antal),  son  of  the 
the  honse  of  Este,  whose  court  was  renowned  preceding,  bom  Marcn  10,  1786,  officiated  as 
for  its  splendor,  and  whose  name,  as  well  as  those  Austrian  ambassador  at  various  courts  of  £a- 
of  his  sisters  Lucrezla  and  especially  Eleonora,  rope,  and  for  several  years  at  that  of  Bt.  James, 
are  associated  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  poet  where  he  lived  in  a  magnificent  style.    In  1848 
Torqnato  Tasso.    The  power  of  the  Este  family  he  occupied  for  a  few  months  a  seat  in  the  Hun* 
in  Ferrara  expired  with  Alfonso  II.,  who  died  garian  ministry  under  Count  Louis  Battbyanyi, 
in  1597.    His  nephew  Cesare  (a  natural  son  of  retiring  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  tlie 
Alfonso  I.)  succeeded  him,  but  Ferrara  was  political  independence  of  Hungary  was  not  pos- 
seized  by  Clement  YIII.  as  a  papal  fief.    Cesare  sible  without  a  rupture  with  Austria.   He  is  tiie 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city,  Jan.  28,  present  representative  of  the  oldest  branch  of  tbe 
1598,  but  retained  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Esterhdzy  family,  and  tiie  most  extensive  land- 
Beggio.    These  duchies  were  taken  by  Napoleon  holder  in  the  Austrian  empire ;  his  possesaions 
L  in  1797  from  the  duke  Ercole  Rinaldo  (1727-  comprising  manors,  chateaux,  villages,  and  es- 
1808),  and  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  tates  in  Hungary,  amounting  to  hundreds.   Be- 
The  male  line  expired  with  him,  and  his  only  side  these  he  owns  the  manors  of  Pottensteio 
daughter  Maria  Beatrice  (1752-1829),  the  last  and  Schwarzbach  in  Lower  Austria,  Gailingen  in 
offspring  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  house  of  Baden,  and  Edelstetten  in  Bavaria.  The  central 
Este,  married  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  8d  son  administration  of  his  Hungarian  possessions  is 
ofFrancisLof  Austria,  who  became  the  founder  at  Eisenstadt,  a  town  12  m.  from  Oedenhurg, 
of  the  family  of  Austria-Este.    The  possessions  which  contains  a  magnificent  palace.    In  tbe 
of  Massa  Carrara  were  inherited  by  her  oldest  park  is  an  orangery  with  400  orange  trees  and 
son  Francis  IV.  (1779-1846),  who  was  reinstated  numerous  other  species  of  exotic  plants.    North 
as  duke  of  Modena  in  1814,  and  was  succeeded  of  the  town  are  tne  princely  zoological  gardens, 
by  Francis  V.,  archduke  of  Austria-Este,  who  Other  celebrated  palaces  of  the  prince  are  in  the 
was  duke  of  Modena  in  May,  1859,  when  war  village  of  Esterhdz  (Lower  Hungary,  circle  of 
broke  out  between  Austria  and  France  and  Sar-  Oedenburg  on  the  lidce  of  Nensi^l)  and  at  Yi* 
dinia.    The  name  of  Este  was  adopted  by  the  enna.    The  heir  to  his  title  and  estates  is  his  son 
children  of  the  duke  of  Sussex  (1774-1848)  and  Nicholas,  bom  June  25, 1817;  married  in  1842 
Lady  Augusta  Mnrrav  de  Ameland  (died  in  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Jersey,  who  died  Not. 
Rods,  March  5,  1880).    The  marriage  of  the  l7,1858.--CountyALXKTiNxCVAi.KSTnO,ain€m- 
duke  with  Lady  Murray  having^  been  deemed  a  her  of  the  Lanschitz  branch  of  the  Esterb^  fain- 
violation  of  the  royal  marriage  act  passed  in  the  Uy,  bom  Jan.  28, 1814,  was  Austrian  ambassador 
reign  of  George  HI.,  it  was  annuUed  by  the  in  Stockholm,  in  Munich,  and  from  1854  to  1858 
prerogative  court  and  dissolved  in  Aug.  1794.  in  St.  Petersburg.    During  the  Crimean  war  be 
Their  daughter,  Augusta  Emma  d^Este,  was  mar-  was  deputed  (Dec.  28,  1855)  by  ^e  Austrian 
ried  in  1845  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  (afterward  court  to  propose  terms  of  peace  to  the  Russian 
Baron  Traro),  who  died  Nov.  11,  1855.    Their  government,  which  were  accepted  Jan.  11, 1856. 
son,  Augustus  Frederic  d^Este,  a  colonel  in  the       ESTHER  (Heb.  Madaud)^  the  name  of  a 
army,  born  Jan.  18, 1794,  died  in  Dec.  1848.  Persian  queen  of  Jewish  descent,  wife  of  Aba- 
After  the  death  of  William  IV.  he  claimed  his  suerus,  and  also  the  title  of  the  Biblioil  book 
recognition  as  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  that  contains  her  history,  and  tbe  interesting 
but  tbe  Hanoverian  council  of  state,  to  whom  narrative  of  the  delivery  of  the  Jews  by  ber 
he  submitted  his  claim  in  1884,  refused  to  take  from  a  general  massacre  that  was  to  take  place 
it  into  consideration.     After  the  death  of  his  on  the  18th  of  the  month  Adar,  throughout  the 
father  his  claims  to  the  dukedom  of  Sussex  were  whole  Persian  empire.    The  book  is  one  of  tbe 
disallowed  by  the  house  of  lords  (July  9, 1844).  smallest  historical  works  of  the  Hebrew  8crip- 
ESTERH  AZY  (or  Esztsbhazt)  of  Gajjot-  tures,  and  one  of  the  5  so  caHed  MegiUoth^  and 
tha,  a  noble  Hungarian  family,  who  trace  their  belongs  to  the  Hagiographo.       It  is  written  in 
origin  to  the  10th  century,  though  there  is  remarkably   correct,  but    somewhat   modem 
no  authentic  record  of  their  existence  till  the  Hebrew,  and  distinguished  by  some  new  words, 
13th.    The  oldest  branch  of  the  family  were  and  the  total  absence  of  any  reference  to  G^hI, 
created  in  1622  counts  of  Forchtenstein  (Hung,  notwithstanding   the   decidedly    providential 
Frakn6),  and  afterward  princes  of  the  enopire.  though  not  unnatural,  concatenation  of  the 
Among  its  eminent  members  were  Paul  (Hun.  events  related.    It  is  chiefly  this  circninstance 
Pal)  I V.  (1635-1718),  palatine  of  Hungary,  who  which  has  led  to  tiie  conclnsion  of  some  critics 
contributed  among  others  to  the  deliverance  of  that  the  book  is  a  translation  of,  or  extract 
Vienna  in  1683;  Nicholas  (Mikl6s^  IH.  (1740  from,  a  Persian  chronicle,  thoogh  its  anthorship 
-1790),  who  was  a  zealouB  patron  of  science  and  has  also  been  attributed  to  £xra,  Mordecai,  «n<l 
art,  especially  of  music,  Haydn  the  composer  other  distinguished  Jews.     The  book  narrates 
having  been  his  chapel  master  for  80  years ;  how  the  king,  iucited  by  hia  TindicUve  miiu^ 
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terEamon,  who  was  incensed  bjtho  independent  Wesenberg,  Leal,  and  Zunda.    Its  governor  is 
flpirit  of  the  Jew  Mordecai,  resolved  upon  the  tinder  the  orders  of  a  governor-general  who  re- 
massacre  of  all  the  Jews  in  bis  dominions,  but  sides  at  Riga,  and  who  has  authority  also  over 
was  taraed  from  his  wicked  purpose  by  Esther,  Livonia  and  Courland. — ^The  Esthonians  are  of 
who,  inspired  by  Mordecai,  saved  her  nation  at  Finnifi^  descent,  of  slight  stature,  daring,  and 
the  risk  of  her  own  life.    To  commemorate  the  vindictive.     They  embraced  Christianity  about 
ahnost  miraculous  salvation  of  their  people^  the  bennnins  of  the  IStiii  century,  aud  fell  suc- 
and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  Mordecai  cessively  xmaet  the  power  of  the  merchants  of 
and  Esther  introduced  the  fast  of  the  18th  of  Bremen,  the  Danes^  the  Teutonic  knights,  the 
Adar,  the  day  of  danger,  and  the  festival  of  Livonian  knights  (Porte  Glaive),  and  the  bish- 
Purim  or  lota^  still  celebrated  by  the  Jews  on  ops  of  Riga  and  Ungannia.   Threatened  in  1555 
the  14th  and  15th  of  the  same  month,  as  days  with  conquest  by  Russia,  they  preferred  to  re- 
ofentertainment  and  joy,  and  for  sending  pres-  cognize  the  authority  of  Eric  XIV.,  king  of 
ents  to  each  other,  and  alms  to  the  poor.    On  Sweden,  whose  successors  gave  legal  sanction  to 
the  former  of  these  days  the  MegiUah  is  read  in  the  rights  of  the  Esthonians  by  various  treaties, 
the  synagogues.     The  Persian  name  of  the  especially  by  that  of  OUva  in  1660.    In  1710 
queen  has  been  differently  translated ;  and  that  the  country  was  conquered  by  Peter  the  Great 
of  the  king  Ahasuerus,  "  who  reigned  from  In-  in  his  war  with  Charles  XII.,  and  was  definitely 
dia  to  i£thiopia  over  the  127  provinces  of  the  confirmed  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  in 
empire  of  Persia  and  Media,"  is  a  source  of  con-  1721.    The  population  was  from  that  time  kept 
tradictory  hypotheses  among  critics.    From  the  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  degradation^  Irving 
last  king  of  Media  down  to  the  last  king  of  Per-  with  their  cattle  in  miserable  huts,  the  doors  of 
sia,  each  monarch  of  that  united  empire  has  had  which  served  also  for  windows  and  chimneys, 
r         his  advocate.   The  claims  of  Xerxes,  the  mighty,  Attempts  for  their  emancipation  were  made  by 
V         luzorious,  and  fickle  invader  of  Greece,  are  best  Alexander  I.  in  1 81 6,  who  founded  schools  among 
sapported  by  his   character ;  those   of  Arta-  them.    The  Esthonian  lords  are  chiefly  of  the 
xerxes  Lonnmanus,  by  the  authority  of  the  Sep-  German  race,  and  to  their  efforts  the  araeHora- 
tpagint  and  Josephus.    The  apocryphal  addi-  tions  are  to  be  attributed.    There  are  Esthonian 
tioos  to  the  book  caused  it  to  be  violently  at-  popular  songs,  of  a  naive  and  melancholy  char- 
tacked  by  Luther. — By  a  singular  coincidence,  acter,  versified  in  the  Finnish  manner,  that  i^ 
another  Jewess  Esther  also  attracted  the  love  of  metrically  and   alliteratively.    The  oldest  of 
a  mighty  gentile  king,  Casimir  the  Great  of  Po-  these  is  a  song  of  the  peasants  of  the  canton  of 
iaDd(1333-ld70),becamehismistres8,  and  caused  Revel,  which  has  been  sung  from  the  time  of 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  her  people,  in  a  time  ^e  introduction  of  Christianity. 
\       of  most  barbarous  persecutions.     Her  history  ESTIENNE,  or  Stibnne,  a  celebrated  French 
has  been  adorned  by  the  romantic  pen  of  Ber-  &mily  of  printers.    See  Stkfhssts. 
aatowicz,  Bulgarin,  Bronikowski,  J6sika,  and  ESTILL,  an  £.  co.  of  Ey.,  intersected  by  the 
others ;  and  her  memory  is  preserved  bv  the  Kentucky  river ;  area  about  800  sq.  m ;  poo.  in 
tomb  ofLobz6w,nearCracow,once  her  residence.  1850,  6,985,  of  whom  411  were  slaves.    It  is 
£STHONIA(Ger.^M2am2;  Esth.  Wiroma\  well  supplied  with  water  ]^wer,  and  rich  in 
a  government  of  European  Russia,  extending  coal  ana  iron.    The  surface  is  uneven  or  moun- 
abng  the  8.  nde  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  having  tainous,  and  there  are  many  extensive  forests, 
the  Baltic  sea  on  the  W.,  the  government  of  The  soil,  which  is  moderately  but  not  uniformly 
livoniaaadLakePeipuson  the  S.,  and  the  gov-  fertile,  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  grass 
erntneni  of  St.  Petersburg  on  tiie  £.,  and  in<3ud-  and  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  in  1850  yielded 
ing  Dago  and  some  smaller  islands  in  the  Baltic ;  291,728  bushels  of  Indian  com,  18,629  of  oats^  and 
area,  7,993  so.  m. ;  pop.  about  820,000,  consisting  24,150  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  10  churches, 
chiefly  of  Esthonians  (formerly  called  by  the  Rus-  and  215  pupils  attending  public  schoolsw    This 
fiiaas  Tchud$)^  but  including  idso  many  Russians,  county  was  formed  in  1808,  and  named  in  honor 
Gemutiu,  Swedes,  and  Danes.    Its  capitiJ  is  of  Capt.  James  Estill,  who  fell  in  an  engagement 
Revel,  which  name  is  also  often  given  to  the  with  the  Indians  in  1782.    Capital,  Irvine. 
whole  government     The  surface  is  generally  ESTOVERS,  a  Norman  term,  equivalent  to 
km,  standy,  rocky,  or  marshy,  and  is  interspersed  necessaries.    The  most  ordinary  use  of  it  was 
^th  more  than  200  lakes,  but  produces  abun-  in  reference  to  the  right  of  a  tenant  of  lands  to 
danilj  grunSf  flax,  and  pulse,    lliere  are  manv  take  wood  necessary  for  domestic  or  farming 
■xtenaive  forests  of  firs  and  birches.    The  di-  purposes.  In  such  case  it  was  an  exclusive  right, 
nate  is  moist,  cold,  and  salubrious;  the  winter  and  related  to  wood  upon  the  leased  premises. 
•ootiniieB  for  8  months,  and  the  transition  to  But  there  could  be  also  common  of  estovers, 
*Bnnier  Is  sodden.   The  fisheries  are  productive,  that  is  to  say,  a  right  of  taking  wood  from  other 
^erienlture  receives  great  attention,  and  the  lands,  either  in  common  With  other  persons,  or 
^'""ins^  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  sheep  of  it  might  be  an  exclusive  privily  appendant  to 
merino  and  Saxon  breeds,  is  an  important  a  particular  tenement.    The  alimony  of  a  wife 
rest.    Lntheranism  is  the  prevalent  religion,  who  had  obtained  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  w;ia 
y  tbere  are  also  many  adherents  of  Uie  Greek  formerly  called  estovers,  and  could  be  recovered 
*w^.    The  government  of  Esthonia  is  divid-  by  a  writ  de  eitoveriis  habendU. 
^  Into  a  diatncts,  Revel,  Hapsal,  Weissenstein,  ESTRAYS,  or   STSiLTs,  domestic   animals, 
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Qsiiallj  designated  as  cattle,  whicH  are  fomid  travagance  of  frivolous  ladies  of  oar  da^isdwin- 
wandering  in  enclosed  lands,  and  the  owner  of  dies  into  insignificance  compared  to  the  ftboloos 
which  is  unknown.    In  England  they  belong  to  display  of  Gabrielle  on  all  public  occanoQ&. 
the  proprietor  of  the  manor  on  which  they  are  Henry  would  have  divorced  himself  (as  he  af* 
found,  provided  that  after  proclamation  in  the  terward  did)  from  Margaret  of  Yaloia,  his  \^ 
diurch  and  two  market  towns  the  owner  does  gitimate  wife,  for  the  purpose  of  nnsing  Ga- 
not  appear  to  claim  them  within  a  year  and  a  brielle  to  the  throne  of  France,  if  it  bad  not 
day.    In  the  old  books  estrays  were  described  been  for  his  minister  and  fiPiend  Sully,  who 
^Bspecus  vagaru,  quod  nuUu$  petit^  iequitur^  vd  was  the  only  person  with  whose  influence  she 
*advocat;  therefore  dogs  and  cats  were  not  in-  was  unable  to  cope.     She  had  8  children  by 
eluded ;  a  swan  might  be,  but  no  other  fowL  the  king,  2  sons  and  a  daughter. 
In  New  York,  estrays,  which  by  statute  are  neat       ESTREMADURA,  a  province  of  Portngal, 
cattle,  horees,  and  sheep,  found  in  enclosed  on  the  W.  side  of  the  kingdom,  between  Donro^ 
grounds  between  the  months  of  November  and  Beira,  Alemtejo,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean;  am, 
April,  may  be  sold  by  the  owner  of  such  grounds  .7,256  sq.  m. ;  pop.  806,000.  It  contains  the  cities 
who  shall  have  taken  up  such  estrays,  upon  a  of  Lisbon  and  Leiria.    Its  soil  is  watered  and  fer* 
certain  notice  to  the  town  clerk ;  the  proceeds,  tilized  by  numerous  streams,  the  prindpal  o( 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  keeping  and  of  sal&  which  are  the  Tagus  and  the  Soldao.    Grains, 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  supervisor  for  the  use  of  fruits,  and  wines  are  produced.    It  has  suffered 
the  town  unless  the  owner  shall  claim  the  same  from  earthauakes,  and  has  unexplored  nunes. 
within  a  year  after  the  sale.    The  limitation  to       ESTREMADURA,  an  old  province  of  Spun, 
that  particular  period  of  the  year  is  probably  be-  in  the  W.  part  of  the  peninsula,  comprising  the 
cause  at  other  times  cattle  are  often  at  lai^,  and  modern   provinces  of  Badi^oz  ana   Caoeres, 
find  sufficient  sustenance  by  the  roadside  or  upon  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Salamanca,  £. 
common  lands.  In  case  of  damage  done  by  cattle  by  those  of  Toledo,  Ciudad  Real,  and  Cordova, 
in  enclosed  lands,  a  different  remedy  is  provided,  S.  by  those  of  Se^e  and  Huelva,  and  W.  by 
viz.,  by  putting  them  in  a  pound,  and  a  sale  by  the  Portugal;  area,  14,742  sq.  m. ;  pop.  601,124. 
pound  master  to  pay  such  damages  and  the  ex«  It  is  entirely  surrounded  oy  mountains,  and  is 
penses  of  keeping,  unless  the  owner  shall  appear  divided  naturally  into  8  parts  by  the  rivers 
and  settle  the  same  within  6  days.    So  where  Tagus  and  Guadiana,  and  into  2  parts  by  the 
cattle  are  at  large  contrary  to  village  or  town  mountains  of  Guadalupe,  San  Pedro,  and  San 
regulations,  the  ordinary  proceeding  is  to  put  Mamed.  These  mountains,  forming  but  a  single 
them  in  a  pound,  and  after  a  certain  time  to  sell  chain,  traverse  the  province  fh>m  E.  to  ^.,  and 
them  for  the  payment  ofthe  penalty  and  charges,  form  the  boundanr  between  its  two  present 
ESTREAT  (Lat  extractum;  tr.  atrete)^  a  divisions.    The  soil  of  Estremadura  is  very  fcr- 
term  still  in  use  in  criminal  proceedings,  by  tile,  and  if  well  cultivated  would  produce  suffi- 
which  is  signified  the  extracting  or  taking  out  a  cient  to  support  a  third  of  the  population  of 
record  of  a  court  for  the  purpose  of  being  pros-  Spain ;  but  nearly  all  the  large  proprietors  re- 
ecuted  in  another  court,  or  it  may  be  i n  the  same  serve  their  lands  for  the  pasturing  of  Uieir  fiocke, 
court    To  estreat  a  recognizance  is  to  endorse  so  that  the  agricultural  products  are  few.    A 
It  by  order  of  the  court  for  prosecution.    The  little  barley  and  wheat  are  cultivated,  and  chest* 
use  of  the  term  probably  grew  out  of  the  custom  nuts  are  abundant,  and  are  the  principal  food 
in  England  of  sending  all  recognizances  to  the  of  the  inhabitants.     This  province  is  distant 
court  of  exchequer  to  be  prosecuted.  from  the  sea,  and  has  no  great  highways.  Even 
ESTR£ES,  Gabbixllb  d\  mistress  of  Henry  its  rivers  are  little  used  for  navigation.    Its 
lY.  of  France,  born  in  1571,  died  April  10, 1599.  manufactures  are  of  no  importance,  and  it  has 
In  1690  she  met  Henry  for  the  first  time  at  the  neglected  mines  of  lead,  silver,  and  coal.    U 
chateau  of  Oosuvres,  where  she  resided  with  her  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
family.    She  was  fair  and  of  singularly  delicate  and  was  the  last  nrovince  conquered  by  Alfonso 
complexion ;  her  eyes  were  blue,  and  combined  IX.  of  that  kingdom ;  whence  the  name  of  £s- 
in  a  remarkable  degree  tenderness  with  brilliancy  tremadura,  from  extrema  ^ro,  last  region, 
of  expression;  her  hair  had  a  golden  hue,  her       ESZEE,  Essbce,  or  Essko  (Hun.  Eetiik\  a 
forehead  was  bold  and  large,  her  whole  presence  town  and  fortress  of  Austria,  capital  of  Slaronia, 
was  beaming  with  intelligence  and  instinct  with  and  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name,  on  the  rit^r 
gentleness  and  grace.    She  inspired  the  French  Brave,  18  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Danr 
monarch  with  a  violent  passion,  which,  however,  ube ;  pop.  12,600.    It  is  the  centre  of  the  corn- 
did  not  interrupt  her  relation  with  her  old  lover,  merce  and  industry  of  Slavonia.   Fairs  for  cattle^ 
the  duke  of  Bellegarde.    The  king  caused  her  to  com,  and  other  produce  are  held  here  4  times  a 
take  M.  de  Liancourt  for  her  nominal  husband,  year.    The  Drave  has  been  made  available  for 
and  subsequently  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  mar-  steamboat  navigation  within  the  last  few  yeaiK 
chioness  of  Monceaux,  and  in  1596  to  that  of  There  are  1  Oawolio  and  3  Greek  churches,  and 
dudiess  of  Beaufort  At  the  same  time  he  lavish*  other  public  institutions  and  hu  ildings.  The  for- 
ed  riches  upon  her  in  great  profusion,  and  at  the  tress  contains  an  arsenal  and  barracks  for  80,000 
time  of  her  death  she  was  the  owner  of  more  men.  During  the  revolutionary  period  of  2S4<- 
than  12  estates,  some  of  which  are  to  this  day  '49,  the  fortress  was  occupied  by  tlio  lIungahflCH 
pointed  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.    The  ex-  until  Feb.  14, 1849,  when  it  surrendered  to  the 
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Anstrian  Gen.  Trebereberg.  Not  far  from  Eszek 

stand  the  fainooa  bridges  constructed  by  S0I7- 

nuiQ  in  1566,  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the 

Turkish  armies  into  Hungary.    The  town  was 

&  colonj  of  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Mursia. 

£TAMP£S  (anc  8tampcB\  an  ancient  French 

town  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  34  m. 

by  rail  from  Paris ;  |X)p.  in  1856,  7,94T.    It  is 

sitoated  on  2  small  tributaries  of  the  Juine,  or 

ftampes,  in  a  fertile  vallej,  and  is  surrounded 

with  abady  promenades.     Near  the  railway 

station  to  Paris  is  a  ruined  tower  called  Qui- 

nette,  the  only  remnant  of  the  ancient  castle 

built  by  King  Robert  in  the  11th  century. 

There  are  several  fine  churches,  a  town  haU, 

and  a  castle  which  is  sud  to  have  been  given  in 

Appanage  to  the  duchess  d'£tampes  and  other 

rojal  £[Lvorites.  The  chief  manufactures  are  soap, ' 

leather,  counterpanes,  woollen  yam,  and  hosiery. 

There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  com,  honey, 

and  floar,  and  more  than  40  miUs. 

£TAMP£S,  Asnxz  db  Pissslbu,  duchess  d^, 

a  mistress  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  born  in 

1508,  died  about  1576.    Her  father,  GuUlaume 

da  Piaseleu,  was  a  country  gentleman  of  Picar- 

dy,  vho  was  married  3  times,  and  had  no  few^ 

than  30  children.    Anne  was  a  maid  of  honor 

of  the  queen  regent,  when  she  attracted  the 

stteotion  of  her  son  Francis  I.    She  became 

his  favorite  mistress,  displacing  the  countess 

de  Ohateaubriant ;  but  to  save  appearances  he 

gave  her  for  a  nominal  husband  Jean  de  Brosse^ 

afterward  duke  d*£tampes.    The  new  duchess 

secured  lucrative  appointments  to  her  relatives 

and  fiiends,  and  wielded  a  paramount  influence 

Id  the  affairs  of  the  nation.    Upon  tiie  fine  arts 

and  in  some  other  directions  she  exerted  a  good 

influence,  but  the  jealousy  which  sprung  up  be* 

tween  her  and  Diana  of  Poitiersw  the  mistress 

of  the  dauphin  Henry,  eventually  became  a 

source  of  calamity  for  her  lover  and  for  France. 

It  was  ehiefly  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling 

that  she  betrayed  to  Charles  Y.  the  movements 

of  the  French  army  ;  and  fhe  disadvantageous 

treat/  of  Gr^cy  in  1544  was  due  to  the  intrigues  of 

Anne  and  of  Diana.    Anne  was  present  in  1538 

at  the  interview  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles 

v.,  and,  according  to  the  gossiping  chroniclers 

of  the  times,  even  the  stem  emperor  was  fasoi- 

Bated  bjr  her  beauty.     The  death  of  Francis 

(1547)  proved  fatal  to  her  power.    Henry  11. 

oanished  her^m  the  court,  and  she  ended  her 

^ys  on  one  of  her  estates.    It  is  said  that  she 

hm  devoted  heraelf  to  religion,  and  that  she 

wame  a  convert  to  Protestantism. 

ETAWAH,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the 

^t^iant^vemorship  of  the  N.  "W.  provinces, 

Branded  IC  by  Minpooree  and  Furrackabad,  £. 

jjT  Oawnpore,  8.  hj  Bundelcund,  8.  W.  by 

Gwalior^  and  W.  by  Agra;  area,  1^674  sq.  m. ; 

gop.  in  1853,  610,965,  of  whom  678,158  were 

^dooa.     It  lies  chiefly  in  the  Doab  between 

^e  Jumna  and  Ganges,  but  comprises  also  a 

^n-ow  tract  on  the  nrfit  or  8.  W.  bank  of  the 

ST'aer  river.    The  climate  from  October  to 

^K^M^  ia  delightful,  and  fires  are  needed  at 


night ;  but  in  the  spring,  from  the  unsheltered 
character  of  the  country,  the  hot  winds  blow 
with  a  fury  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  India. 
They  are  succeeded  by  a  wet  season,  in  which 
the  rain  falls  in  torrents.  The  principal  crops  are 
indigo,  cotton,  opium,  sugar  cane,  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  various  European  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
Timber  is  very  scarce.  The  district  was  for- 
merly noted  as  the  haunt  of  numerous  bodies 
of  Thugs,  who  infested  both  sides  of  the  Jumna, 
and  were  not  unfrequently  protected  by  the  na- 
tive landowners.  To  so  great  an  extent  did  the 
system  of  thuggee  prevail,  that  in  one  year  (1808) 
67  dead  bodies  were  taken  out  of  wells  in  this 
district.  Etawah  was  acquired  by  the  British  in 
1801  in  lieu  of  a  subsidy  daimed  from  the  nabob 
of  Oude.  It  was  formerly  united  with  Cawn- 
pore,  but  in  1840  was  erected  into  a  separate 
zillah. — ^Etawah,  the  principal  town  of  the 
above  dbtrict,  is  situated  on  high  ground  about 
1  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  100  m. 
N.  W.  of  Cawnpore,  and  73  m.  8.  E.  of  Agra ; 
pop.  23,300.  Ghats,  or  fiights  of  steps,  some 
in  ruins,  others  new  and  freqtiented  by  Hindoo 
devotees  for  the  purpose  of  reliffious  ablutions, 
lead  toward  the  river,  across  which  is  a  ferry 
and  at  times  a  bridge  of  boats.  A  fort»  and  a 
large  gaol  are  the  principal  buildings.  The  town 
was  a  prosperous  and  important  place  under 
the  Mogul  empire,  but  is  now  little  more  than 
a  mass  of  rains,  and  is  generally  described  as 
one  of  the  least  attractive  stations  in  India.  It 
owes  some  commercial  consequence  to  its  posi- 
tion at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Calpee 
and  Cawnpore  to  Agra,  and  has  a  few  bunga- 
lows and  other  ntulitary  buildings.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  9th  regiment  Bengal  native  in- 
fimtry  mutinied  here  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
1857. 

ETCHING.    See  EiroBAViKa. 

ETEOCLES  ASi>  P0LYNICE8,  mythical 
kings  of  Grecian  Thebes,  sons  of  (Edipus  and 
Jocaste.  After  the  flight  of  their  father,  the 
brothers  agreed  to  govern  the  kingdom  alter- 
nately ;  but  Eteodes  refusing,  on  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  to  surrender  the  sceptre,  Polynices 
retired  to  the  court  of  Adrastns,  King  of  Argos^ 
who  gave  him  one  of  his  daiighters  in  mar- 
riage, and  undertook  to  sustain  him  in  the  en- 
forcement of  his  rights.  Organizing  accord- 
ingly that  confederacy  of  Peloponnesian  chiefe, 
whose  exploits  iEschylus  has  immortalized, 
Adrastns  with  his  son-in-law  marched  against 
niebes.  The  success  of  the  belligerents  was 
various,  and  many  warriors  were  slain,  when 
the  brothers,  to  prevent  the  further  effusion  of 
blood,  resolved  to  decide  the  contest  by  single 
combat,  in  which  both  perished. 

ETESIAN  WINDS  (Gr.  mitntu,  from  «Tor, 
yea^,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
K.  if.  trade  winds  which  blow  for  about  6  weeka 
during  the  summer  throughout  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  especially  its 
eastern  portion.  On  the  sea  they  are  caUed 
by  the  ndiermen  melUnk,  probably  from  mal 
tetnpgj  in  reference  to  the  tary  with  which  they 
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blow,  and  the  dangerous  weather  they  create  sacredtreeof  the  dmids,  where  it  was  supposed 
for  their  small  craft.    On  land  they  are  more  any  magical  spell  would  be  without  influence; 
favorably  regarded,  Cicero  remarking  of  them  and  after  a  conference  he  gave  them  permission 
that  in  Italy  they  are  equally  comfortable  and  to  preach  without  molestation,  though  he  him- 
solutary  to  men,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  likewise  self  had  no  Indination  to  abandon  the  gods  of 
beneficial  to  vegetation,  by  moderating  the  vio-  his  fathers.    The  queen  prepared  a  residence 
lent  heat  of  the  weather  during  the  season  of  for  the  new  apostles,  and  in  697  Ethelbert  re- 
the  dog  days.     Pliny  and  Seneca  also  make  oeived  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  his  exam- 
mention  of  them.    In  the  Levant  they  com-  pie  was  followed  by  10,000  of  his  subjects, 
mence  toward  the  middle  of  July  about  9  in  About  600  he  issued  the  earliest  remaining  code 
the  morning,  continuing  only  in  the  daytime,  of  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  consisting  of  69  enact- 
The  sun  at  that  season  is  powerfully  heatine  ment8,relatingprinc]pally  to  the  amount  of  pe- 
the  surface  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  cuniary  fines  payable  for  various  transgressionfi. 
rarefying  the  atmosphere  south  of  the  Mediter-        ETHELBERT,  8d  king  of  the  An^lo-Saxons, 
ranean.     Currents  of  air  are  thus  drawn  in  son  and  successor  of  Etbelwulf,  died  m  865.  He 
over  the  desert  of  Sahara ;  but  though  in  their  inherited,  in  857,  the  government  of  all  the 
passage  across  the  Mediterranean  they  must  kingdom,  excepting  Wessex,  and  upon  the  death 
become  charged  with  moisture,  the  clouds  are  of  his  brother  Ethelbald  in  860  possessed  himself 
dispersed  as  they  pass  the  marcin  of  the  hot  also  of  that  portion.    His  reign  was  molested 
sands,  and  the  vapor  dissipated  m  the  rarefied  by  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  who  sacked 
air  is  swept  on,  to  be  aeain  collected  together  the  city  of  Winchester,  landed  on  the  isle  of 
and  precipitated  in  a  cooler  region.  Thanet,  pillaged  a  part  of  Kent,  and  made  their 

ETHELB  ALD,  king  of  Wessex,  son  of  Ethel-  appearance  in  Northumbria  nnaer  Ra^er  hA- 

wulf,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  obtained  the  brog. 

throne  of  Wessex  in  856,  died  in  860.    While       ETHELRED    (also   written   Edslsid  and 

Ethel  wulf  was  making  a  Journey  to  Rome,  Ethsred)  L,  4th  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son 

on  hi»way  back  from  which  he  married  Judith,  of  Ethelwulf^  and  successor  of  Ethelbert,  ascend- 

the  young  daughter  ofthe  French  monarch,  Eth-  ed  the  throne  in  866,  died  in  871.    His  rei^ 

elbfdd  formed  the  project  of  seizing  the  throne,  was  a  continuous  struggle  against  the  Korth- 

A  civil  war  was  prevented  only  by  the  moder-  men.    The  sons  of  the  Danish  cMeftidn  Ragnar, 

ation  of  Ethel  wulf,  who  resigned  to  his  son  the  whom  the  Northumbrians  had  put  to  death,  ap- 

dominion  of  Wessex,  and  confirmed  that  por-  peared  in  East  Anglia,  afterward  took  possession 

tion  of  the  kingdom  to  him  in  his  will.    The  ofthe  city  of  York,  and  defeated  and  slew  two 

reign  of  Ethelbald  was  peaceful,  but  he  excited  NorthtmiDrian  princes  wlio  attempted  to  recor* 

general  disapprobation  by  marrjing,  contrary  er  it.    Marching  S.  they  took  up  their  winter 

to  the  canonical  law,  his  stepmother  Judith,  quarters  at  Nottingham,  whence  they  retired 

Ecclesiastical  and  popular  displeasure  forced  without  a  battle  after  being  for  some  time  be- 

him  at  length  to  a  separation,  and  Judith  re-  leaguered  by  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred, 

turning  to  France  eloped  from  a  convent  with  Passing  into  East  Anglia,  they  burnt  on  their 

Baldwm,  afterward  count  of  Flanders.    From  way  the  monasteries  of   Bardney,  Croyland, 

this  union  descended  Matilda,  wife  of  William  and  Medeshamstede,  ravaged  the  nunnery  of 

the  Conqueror,  and  through  her  the  race  of  Ely,  and  seized  and  mm^ered  the  East  Anglian 

Endish  sovereigns.  king  Edmund,  who  was  hence  revered  as  a 

ETHELBERT,  king  of  Kent,  and  Sdbretwal-  martyr  by  his  subjects   and   their  posterity, 

da  or  chief  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy,  bom  They  were  met  in  871  by  Ethelred  and  Alfred 

about  546,  ascended  the  throne  in  560,  died  in  at  Reading,  but  were  able  to  maintain  their 

616.  As  the  representative  of  Hengist,  he  claim-  ground.    Being,  however,  4  days  later,  at  Ei^ 

ed  superiority  among  the  Saxon  states,  but  was  cesdune,  attacked  with  great  impetaoeity  by  Al- 

twice  discomfited  in  battle  in  the  early  part  of  fred,  they  were  routed  and  ivere  pursued  for  a 

his  reign  by  Ceawlin,  the  powerful  king  of  night  and  a  day.    Within  a  fortnight  another 

Wessex.    About  589,  however,  he  had  acquired  battle  was  fought  at  Basing  in  which  the  inva- 

the  dignity  ofbretwalda,  Ceawlin  being  deposed,  ders  were  victorious,  and  an  obstinate  engage 

and  dying  a  few  years  later.    The  most  remark-  ment  soon  followed  at  Merlon.     Ethelred  died 

able  event  of  his  reign  was  the  introduction  of  of  a  wound,  and  left  to  Alfred  the  inheritance 

the  Christian  religion  into  Britain.    His  queen  of  his  cares. 

Bertha,  a  daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  Paris,        ETHELRED  XT.,  sumamed  the  Unready,  kinp 

professed  this  faith,  and  her  virtues  and  popu-  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  of  £dgar^  successor  of 

larity  recommended  it  both  to  the  king  and  the  Edward  the  Martyr,  bom  in  968,  ascended  the 

people.    Nor  could  it  be  unknown  to  the  Eng-  throne  in  978,  died  in  London,  April  28,  1016. 

ush  Saxons  that  Christianity  had  already  be-  His  reign  was  long,  and  the  most  nnfortnnnto 

come  the  religion  of  their  brethren  who  had  in  Anglo-Saxon  history.     The  eon  of  that  Kl- 

descended  as  conquerors  toward  the  south  of  frida  whose  criminal  ambition  had  caused  tl\o 

Europe.    In  696, 40  Italian  and  French  monks,  tragic  death  of  the  late  king,  he  never  po5^o>v'^Hl 

sent  by  Gregory  the  Great,  under  the  conduct  the  affections  of  his  subjects^  and  was  acknctv!- 

of  Augnstin,  landed  on  the  isle  of  Thanet    They  edged  king  only  becanse  there  was  no  other 

were .  received  by  the  king  beneath  an  oak,  the  prince  of  the  royal  blood.    The  Northmen  made 
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Bereral  invasions,  appeared  with  a  formidable  land,  and  thongh  repnlsed  and  defeated,  always 
armameiit  in  991  off  the  coast  of  Essex,  and  carried  off  booty.    In  850-^51,  a  part  of  them 
irere  met  at  Maldon  bj  Brithnoth,  earldorman  dared  for  the  first  time  to  pass  the  winter 
of  that  conntry,  who  after  having  foiled  their  ef-  in  England.    Strongly  reenforced  in  the  spring, 
forts  fur  14  days  was  defeated  and  slain.    The  they  sailed  up  the  Thames,  sacked  Ganter- 
Iking,  listening  to  the  advice  of  Sine,  archbishop  bnry  and   London,    and   met    Ethel wulf  at 
of  Quiterbory,  and  of  many  of  the  degenerate  the  head  of  the  West  Saxons  at  Okely.    After 
Dobihty,  purchased  the  departure  of  the  enemy  an  obstinate  battle  the  Danes  were  defeated 
fromthe  kingdom  bypayingthem  10,000  pounds  with  a  loss  greater,  it  is  said,  than  they  had 
of  silver.    A  fleet  fitted  out  against  them  was  ever  before  suffered,  and  other  divisions  of 
rendered  useless  by  the  tveachery  of  Elfric.    In  their  forces  were  defeated  by  Oeorle  in  Dev- 
993  ^e  Danes  were  joined  by  3  chieftains  who  onshire,  and  by  Athelstan  at  sea.    Tet  they 
were  sent  to  oppose  them,  and  then  captured  maintained  their   settlement  on   the  isle  of 
the  castle  of  Bamborongh  and  ravaged  botn  sides  Thanet,  but  were  cautious  in  their  ravages  dur- 
oftheHnmber.    In  994  the  Northmen,  under  ing  the  remainder  of  Ethelwulfs  reign.     1r 
the  command  of  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  855  the  king  made  a  visit  to  Rome,  accompa- 
Olave,  king  of  Norway,  dared  to  attack  the  cen-  nied  by  his  son  Alfred,  who  there  received  from 
tre  of  the  kingdom,  sailed  up  the  Thames,  laid  the  pontiff  the  regal  unction  and  the  sacrament 
aege  to  London,  from  whidi  being  repnlsed,  of  confirmation.    He  returned  through  France, 
they  plundered  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  where  he  tarried  to  marry  Judith,  the  daughter 
and  having  obtained  horses  were  spreadmg  de-  of  the  French  king.    His  son  Athelstan  mean- 
vastation  rar  into  the  inland  counties.    The  for-  time  had  died,  and  Ethelbald  was  usurping  the 
besrance  of  the  invaders  was  now  purchased  by  kingdom,  when  he  returned  and  yielded  to  the 
the  payment  of  16,000  pounds,  and  m  1001  of  24,-  latter  the  government  of  Wessex.    He  survived 
(fOO  pounds  of  silver.    Ethelred  and  his  advisers  this  partition  of  his  dominions  but  2  years, 
then  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Danes  which  he  passed  in  acts  of  charity  and  devo- 
hr  a  general  massacre  of  all  of  them  who  were  tion. 
remaining  in  the  kingdom.    Secret  orders  were  ETHEB  (Gr.  atdijp,  the  upper  air),  in  chem- 
sent  to  every  town  and  county,  and  on  Nov.  istry,  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  highly  volatile, 
13, 1002,  the  festival  of  St.  Brice^  multitudes  of  inflammable,  spirituous   liquids,  possessing  a 
ereiy  age  and  sex  were  butchered.    Next  year  sweetish  taste  and  pecuUar  fragrance,  obtained 
Sweyn  reappeared  on  the  south  coast,  and  from  commonly  by  distilling  alcohol  in  mixture  with 
this  time  left  the  kingdom  no  rest.    He  devas-  some  acid.  Their  composition  is  somewhat  van- 
uted  all  the  cohntry  m>m  Exeter  to  the  heart  able  according  to  the  acid  employed  in  their  pre- 
of  Wiltshire,  burning  cities  and  villages.    He  paration,  and  this  gives  them  their  distinctive 
consented  to  a  peace  in  1007  on  payment  of  names,  as  sulphuric  ether,  nitric  ether,  &c.  Yet 
C6.000  .pounds.    Soon  the  war  began  again,  and  these  acids  do  not  in  all  cases  furnish  any  of  the 
was  again  momentarily  ended  in  1012  by  the  ingredients  of  the  ether,  and  the  same  ether  may 
payment  of  48,000  pounds.    In  1013  Sweyn  sometimes  be  produced  by  the  action  of  other 
openly   declared   his   purpose  of  conquering  substances  upon  alcohol,  as  well  as  of  the  acid 
England,  and  having  landed  at  Gainsborough  usually  employed.    This  is  especially  the  case 
marched  triumphanUy  from  Northumbria  to  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  as  it  contains  no  sul- 
the  walls  of  London.    Bepulsed  from  the  capi-  phuri'c  acid,  and  is  by  far  the  most  common 
t.il^  he  marched  to  Bath,  where  he  was  pro-  form  of  qther,  it  is  now  admitted  into  the  U. 
claimed  king  of  England,  and  reconiized  by  the  S.  and  London  pharmacopoeias  by  the  name  of 
tiianes  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria.  »ther,  as  it  was  before  known  in  common  use. 
This  general  defection  alarmed  Ethelred,  and  This  ether,  it  is  supposed,  was  known  to  Ray- 
he  fled  in  haste  to  Normandy  and  found  an  asy-  mond  Lully,  who  lived  in  the  ISth  century, 
lum  with  his  brother-in-law  the  Norman  king.  Valerius  Gordus  in  1540  described  the  method 
The  death  of  Sweyn,  2  or  8  weeks  later,  re-  of  making  it    Dr.  Frobenius  in   1780   first 
cdUed  the  fugitive  monarch,  who  inflicted  cm-  brousht  it  prominently  forward  in  a  paper  pub- 
cities  upon  the  Danish  population  which  were  lished  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions;"  and 
revenged  by  Canute   tne  Danish   successor,  by  a  note  appended  to  this,  it  appears  that  Bo^le 
The  young  prince  Edmund,  afterward  called  and  Newton  had  both  directed  their  attention 
"*  Iranside/^  defended  the  throne  during  the  to  it. — ^Tlie  preparation  of  ether  was  formerly 
Iitft  years  of  Ethelred.  conducted  by  distilling  in  a  glass  retort  a  mix- 
ETHELWULF,  2d  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
K>Q  and  successor  of  Egbert,  ascended  the  throne  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  when  about  one-third 
m  836,  died  in  857  or  858.    Without  the  vigor  of  the  whole  had  come  over,  adding  half  as 
^jf  his  father,  and  fitted  rather  to  wear  the  cowl  much  alcohol  as  before,  and  again  distilling, 
than  wield  the  scepd^  he  began  his  reign  by  But  a  better  metJiod  is  to  conduct  the  process 
transferring  the  provinces  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  upon  a  larger  scale  with  the  use  of  a  leaden 
S:iAiiex  to  the  government  of  his  eldest  son  stiU  heated  by  high  steam  passed  through  in  a 
AthelstaxL.    For  many  years  he  was  occupied  spiral  pipe ;  and  the  alcohol  is  best  introduced 
oQJy  with  incessant  contests  with  the  North-  in  small  quantities  at  a  ^'  ne  by  a  pipe  which 
men    who  annually  made  inroads  into  Eng-  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  still.   Such 
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is  the  apparatus  used  at  the  apothecaries'  hall,  ordinarjr  pressure  it  boils  at  96.6^  Its  spedfio 
London.  The  heating  by  steam  obviates  the  gravity  at  68^  is  0.718.  It  has  neither  an  acid 
danger  of  explosion,  to  which  the  process  is  nor  alkaline  reaction ;  bnt  after  being  exposed 
liable  when  the  vapors  that  escape  come  in  con-  to  the  air  and  light,  a  little  acetic  acid  is  form- 
tact  with  the  flame  of  a  fire  or  of  a  lamp.  The  ed  in  it.  Ether  nnites  with  alcohol  in  all  pro- 
apparatus  given  by  Brands  is  a  convenient  one  portions.  It  takes  np  -^  of  its  volume  of  water, 
either  cm  a  large  or  small  scale.  In  a  glass  flask  and  water  does  the  same  of  ether.  If  water 
are  introduced  8  parts  by  weight  or  concen-  dissolve  more  than  this,  the  ether  may  be  sua* 
trated  sulphuric  acid  and  6  parts  of  spirit  of  pected  of  being  adulterated  with  water  and  al- 
wine  of  specific  gravity  0.884.  This  is  set  in  a  cohoL  The  ultimate  constituents  ci  snlphurio 
small  sand  bath,  which  may  be  conveniently  etiier  are  carbon  4  equivalents,  hydrogen  6,  and 
heated  by  a  gas  light.  A  thermometer  gradu-  ozyfi;en  1,  or  OtH*  O,  difTering  from  thoee  of 
ated  at  least  to  820®  F.  passes  through  the  cork^  alcohol  (OfHcOt)  by  H  O,  or  one  atom  leas 
the  bulb  being  in  the  liquid.  There  is  also  a  of  water.  The  radical  etbyle  consists  of  C* 
tube  reaching  to  the  bottom,  and  expanding  at  H^,  and  ether  is  regarded  as  its  oxide,  alcohol 
top  into  a  funnel.  This  is  intended  to  receive  as  itshydrated  oxide.  Ether  is  mndi  employed 
more  alcohol  slowly  dropped  into  it  as  the  pro-  in  medical  practice  as  a  narcotic,  antispasmodia 
cess  goes  on.  A  glass  tube  of  large  bore  con-  and  stimulant;  a  teaspoonful  of  it  in  a  glaas  off 
veys  the  vapor  through  the  condenser,  which  white  wine  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Braode  as 
is  surrounded  with  cold  water,  and  the  liquid  a  remedy  in  sea-sickness.  It  is  a  specific  inner- 
drops  from  the  end  of  the  tube  into  a  proper  vous  headaches,  and  in  bums  ana  scalds  is  a|>- 
receiver.  By  keeping  the  temperature  as  near-  plied  as  a  refrigerant  Its  most  important  xmb^ 
ly  as  possible  to  800°^  the  ebullition  goes  on  however,  hss  been  to  produce  insensibility  to 
rapidly,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  flask  pain  by  its  inhalation  when  diluted  wiUi  air. 
may  be  kept  nearly  the  same  for  several  hours,  (See  Anjesthxtio  Aosnts.)  Several  of  the 
^e  alcohol  as  fast  as  it  is  admitted  being  con-  ethers  exist  in  a  natural  state  in  the  fruits,  nv- 
vert^  into  the  vapor  of  ether  and  of  water,  ingto  them  their  peculiar  flavors ;  andtheaico* 
These  condense  together,  but  in  the  receiving  hoUc  l](}uors  distilled  from  these  fruits  retain 
vessel  they  separate,  the  water  sinking  to  the  these  pnnoiples  in  combination  with  some  acid, 
bottom  together  with  -f^  of  its  volume  of  ether  Thus  ecanthic  ether  combined  with  enantbie 
difisolved  in  it.  If  a  weak  acid  be  used  or  too  acid  forms  the  oil  which  contains  the  fraffrsnoa 
much  alcohol,  so  that  the  boiling  point  of  the  of  brandy  and  some  other  spirits.  Whiuey  is 
mixture  is  reduced  below  260^,  the  alcohol  is  thought  by  Dr.  fVankland  to  ojee  its  flavor  to 
apt  to  pass  over  unchanged.  It  is  important  the  oily  liquid  called  pelargonio  ether;  and  aiv 
to  keep  up  a  rapid,  or  even  violent  boiling,  at  a  cording  to  Gregory,  this  is  now  manuiactared 
temperature  between  260^  and  810^.  At  about  by  a  secret  process,  and  sold  at  a  high  price  to 
820^  defiant  gas  and  other  undesirable  pro-  impvt  to  new  whiskey  the  flavor  of  old. 
ducts  are  generated.  By  the  continuous  pro-  ETHEREQE,  or  ETBSRmoB,  Sis  Geoboi^  aa 
cess  of  Dr.  Brande,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphn-  Engh&h  comic  author,  bom  in  1686,  died  about 
rio  add  may  be  made  to  convert  into  ether  a  1694.  He  studied  at  the  univernty  of  Csm- 
large  quantity  of  alcohol.  It  might  serve  for  bridge,  travelled  upon  the  continent,  abandoned, 
an  indefinite  time  but  for  its  slow  volatilization  the  study  of  law  for  the  culture  of  letten^  and. 
and  the  passing  over  of  its  vapor  with  the  others,  became  known  as  one  of  the  wits  and  libertiDea 
Ether  is  purified  by  shaking  it  in  a  close  vessel  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  His  comedies  ent»~ 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  water.  After  standing,  tied  the  *^  Oomical  Revenffe,  or  Love  in  a  Tub^^ 
the  ether  is  poured  o£^  and  the  water  that  mav  '^  She  Would  if  She  Could,*'  and  the  ^  Mas  o 
be  still  present  is  taken  np  by  mixing  quick  Hode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,*^  are  marked  bjr 
lime  with  it.  Then  by  distilling,  pure  ether  is  sprightlier  and  wittier  dialogue  than  bad  ~ 
obtained. — ^Ether  is  remarkable  for  its  great  been  displayed  in  the  EngUsh  comic  i 
volatility.  Its  vapor  escapes  in  pouring  the  The  author  was  an  associate  Of  Buckinghaxxx. 
fluid  from  one  vessel  into  another,  so  that  if  a  Rochester,  and  other  gay  courtiers  and  pleasixn^ 
lighted  candle  is  near  there  is  danger  of  die  seekers  of  the  time,  and  he  introduced  npontifc^^ 
whole  being  suddenly  inflamed.  A  mixture  of  stage  the  manners  and  characters  with  whW^2a. 
10  volumes  of  oxygen  and  one  of  ether  vapor  he  was  familiar.  He  also  wrote  a  few  ooax^^q 
explodes  violently  by  an  electric  spark.  The  songs  and  lampoons.  He  lived  IieentkMia&3'. 
vapor  is  so  much  more  dense  than  air,  being  aa  wasted  his  fortune,  and  died  by  fblllng  d 
2.58  to  1,  that  it  can  be  poured  out  of  one  ves-  stairs  after  a  debauch, 
eel  into  another,  displacing  the  air  in  this,  and  ETHICS.  See  MoRix  PmLOSOPmr. 
showing  its  presence  by  taking  flre  on  the  ap*  ETHIOPIA  (Gr.  ai^,  to  burn,  and  o^, 
plication  of  a  match.  Its  rapid  evaporation  tenance),  in  ancient  geography,  the  muse  « 
produces  intense  cold ;  a  few  drops  being  made  ginally  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  80Dt.>^4 
to  cover  a  drop  of  water  and  then  blown  upon  parts  of  the  known  world.  It  is  divided 
through  a  tube,  the  water  is  frozen  directly,  the  poems  of  Homer  into  eastern  and  wc's^' 
Ether  itself  however,  does  not  freeze,  even  at  Ethiopia,  and  this  distinction  is  repeate^\  !.> 
166^  below  zero.  Its  boiling  point  varies  with  Heroaotus,  and  by  the  later  Greek  and  H^ 
the  nature  of  the  vessel  containing  it ;  at  the  geographers.   Eastern  Ethiopia  ^[vpearsta 
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indoded   sonthem  India,  whose  inhabitants  14th  oentory,  when  a  dynastio  change  made  the 

were  called  Ethiopians  from  their  color.    There  Amhario  the  langnage  of  the  oonrt^  has  ceased 

were  also  other  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  an  eqnes-  to  be  the  yemacnlar,  and  is  nsed  only  by  peo- 

trisn  race,  of  a  darker  color  than  their  neigh-  pie  of  edncation  and  learning^  in  religions  and 

bors,  who  wore  crests  made  of  the  hides  and  ciyil  docnmenta.    This  imcient  langnage,  which 

numes  of  horses,  and  are  supposed  to  have  has  its  name  from  the  inliabitants  calling  it 

been  a  Mongolian  tribe  which  had  wandered  lesanageee^  that  is^langnaffe  of  science,  as  it  is 

into  the  steppes  of  Eoordistan.     The  name  alsocalledlangnageof  books,  is  of  Semitic  ori* 

Ethiopia  was  more  nsnally  and  definitely  applied  gin,  resembling  in  roots,  stmctnre,  and  g^ram* 

to  the  country  sonth  of  Libya  and  Egypt^  be-  matical  forms,  the  ancient  South  Arabian  dia- 

tween  the  Bed  sea  on  the  east  and  the  desert  of  lect  of  the  Himyarites,  which  since  Mohammed 

Sahara  on  the  west,  and  embracing  the  modem  has  disappeared  from  the  peninsula.  This  favors 

regions  of  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Eordofan,  and  Abya*  the  hypothesis  of  some  historians,  who  suppose 

sinia.    In  a  still  narrower  sense,  the  designar  the  Ethiopians  to  have  been  a  colony  irom 

tion  was  restricted  to  the  province  or  kin^om  Arabia.    The  alphabet  also  of  the  Geez  greatly 

cf  Mero§y  whidi  was  also  called  the  civilized  resembles  that  of  the  Himyarites,  as  found  in 

Ethiopia.    African  Ethiopia,  which  is  called  in  their  remaining  inscriptions.    It  consists  of  26 

tiie  Bible  the  land  of  Gush,  embraced,  according  consonants  and  7  vowels,  which  are  smaU  marks 

to  Pliny,  46  distinct  kingdoms ;  yet  as  neither  inseparably  connected  with  the  former,  thus 

the  Greeks  nor  Bomans  ever  penetrated  beyond  forming  a  peculiar  syllabic  mode  of  writing, 

Napata,  in  lat.  IQ**  N.,  we  are  indebted  for  analogous  to  the  Devanagari  and  some  other 

most  accounts  of  it  to  Greek  imagination.  Indian  alphabets.    Few  of  these  letters  show  a 

Merofi,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Astaboras,  resemblance  to  the  Phcenician  alphabet,  while 

formed  the  most  powerful  state,  and  had  a  24  of  them  may  be  traced  in  the  Arabic.  There 

theocratic  constitution*     The  other  principal  are  no  diacritical  marks;  the  single  words  are 

divisions  were  the  Blemmyes,  whose  aspect  separated  bv2  dots;  the  accent  is  difficult;  the 

was  hideous;  the  Troglodytes,  who  lived  in  modeof  wilting  is  from  left  to  rightj  the  reverse 

caverns;  the  Macrobii,  or  long-lived  men;  having  been  the  practice  before  the  utrodnction 

the  Ichthyophagi,  or  fish  eaters ;  and  the  Oreo*  of  Christiaxdty  into  Abyssinia.    In  roots,  and 

phagi,  Chelonophagi,  Elephantophagi,  Strutho-  forms  of  expression  and  construction,  the  Geez  is 

phagi,  and  Ophiophagi,  respectively  the  eaters  poorer  than  the  Arabia  According  to  G^esenina, 

«  of  flesh,  tortoises,  elephants,  ostriches,  and  ser*  one-third  of  all  the  roots  can  be  traced  distinct- 

pents.     Fable  placea  also  in  this  region  the  ly  in  the  Arabic,  and  many  other  words  may  be 

race  of  pygmies.    Some  parts  of  Ethiopia  were  presumed  to  be  of  the  same  ori^,  whOe  the 

named  firom  their  productions,  as  the   land  roots  of  others  can  be  found  in  the  Hebrew, 

of  cinnamon,  and  of  myrrh,  and  the  Jews  and  Syriao^  or  Ohalduo,  some  being  native  African, 

Phcsnicians  went  thither  to  obtain  aromatics  and  a  few  of  Greek,  scarcely  any  of  Coptic  deriva- 

ivory.    The  Ethiopian  kin^  seem  to  have  been  tlon.  The  Geez  has  10  ooi^ugations,  8  of  which 

chosen  from  among  the  pnests,  and  the  order  answer  to  those  of  the  Arabic,  the  6th  and  the 

of  succession  gave  the  crown  to  the  nephew  of  6th  being  peculiar.    A  double  infinitive  is  used 

the  king,  the  son  of  his  sister;  and  in  defoult  substantively,  this  mood  having  both  an  abso- 

of  an  heir,  an  election  was  made.    The  people  lute  and  constructive  form.    There  is  no  parti- 

Sractised   circumcision,  and  embalmed  their  dple.    The  dual  is  unknown  both  in  verlw  and 
ead  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Egyp*  nouns ;  the  difference  of  masculine  and  feminine 
tians.    They  were  of  an  intrepid,  impetuous,  is  observed  throughout  in  the  2d  and  8d  per- 
aod  violent  character,  and  yet  are  represented  sons.    The  relation  of  the  genitive  is  expressed 
aa  loving  and  practising  justice.    Homer  makes  by  an  inflection,  cauang  some  changes  in  the 
Jupiter  visit  them,  and  sit  at  their  feasts.   There  terminations,  or  through  the  relative  pronoun ; 
were  many  Ethiopian  queens  named  Oandace,  the  dative  by  prepoations ;  the  comparative  and 
one  of  whom  became  subject  to  the  emperor  superlative  degrees  by  particles.    The  plural  Is 
Augustus.    Under  the  Bomans  the  population  fbrmed  b^  affixed  ^Uables,  dn  in  masculine, 
of  Ethiopia  became  almost  wholly  Arsbian,  and  dt  in  femmine  nouns,  on  the  prindple  common 
eo  continued  after  the  introduction  of  Onris-  to  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Aramaic,  or  by 
tianity  in  the  4th  century.    When  the  foUowers  changes  in  the  radical  letters,  after  the  manner 
of  Mohammed  overran  the  entire  re^on  some  of  the  so-called  broken  plural  in  Arabic    In 
centuries  later,  the  Arabic  element  gamed  com-  the  formation  of  nouns  the  Geez  most  re- 
plete predominance  in  it.    During  the  middle  semblea  the  Hebrew,  but  it  has  superfluous 
ages  the  Christians  and  der^  of  Abyssinia  final  vowels^  modified  m  certiun  cases,  in  which 
were  designated  as  the  Ethiopian  church.  it  is  analogous  to  the  Arabic  in  its  nunnation. 
ETHIOPIAN  LANGUAGE  and  L1TEBA«  Beside  a  few  fragments  in  inscriptions,  there 
TUBE.    Of  the  diflTerent  dialects  spoken  in  are  no  renmants  of  the  ancient  Ethiopian  liter- 
modem  Abyssinia,  the  Amhario  and  the  Tigr6  atnre  of  a  period  preceding  the  introduction 
ftre  the  most  remarkable.    The  former  of  these  of  Christianity  nnaer  Constantine  the  Great, 
shows  little  affinity  with  the  ancient  language  but  of  works  composed  since  that  time  about 
of  the  country,  the  Geez,  or  the  Ethiopic  prop-  200  are  known  to  European  scholars.    The  Old 
crly  so  called,  which  since  the  beginning  of  the  Testament,  trandated  from  the  Septuagint  by 
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unknown  Ohristian  writers  in  the  4th  century,  title,  this  article  will  be  limited  to  ethnology 
is  extant  in  manuscripts  in  Europe,  but  only  a  proper.  History  traces  the  moral  Infloenoes  of 
part  of  it  has  been  printed.  The  Psalms  were  races  upon  each  other,  bnt  ethnology  treats  of 
published  in  Ethiopiq  and  Latin  by  Ludolf  the  effects  of  physical  agencies  upon  man,  going 
(Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1701),  and  in  Ethiopic  back  long  anterior  to  written  records,  and,  no- 
alone  (London,  1615).  The  yersion  of  the  New  like  history,  argues  from  effects  to  oaosea  from 
Testament  appeared  at  Rome  in  1548,  and  in  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Pricfaard  d^oes 
the  London  polyglot  Bible.  Of  Tersions  of  it  as  the  archsoology  of  the  human  inhabitants 
apocryphal  books,  in  which  the  Ethiopic  is  par-  of  the  globe.  The  ethnologist  should  not  only 
ticularlV  rich,  several  have  been  publishea,  as  be  a  naturalist,  but  should  be  fiuniliar  with  phi> 
the  "  Book  of  Enoch,"  translated  by  Richard  lology  or  the  science  of  languages,  arehsMMogy 
Laurence  into  English  (2d  edition,  London,  1888),  or  the  study  of  human  monuments  and  remains, 
and  by  Hoffmann  into  German  (Jena,  1888),  in  and  phymcal  geography  as  fisir  as  it  relates  to 
Vatitj  translated  by  Laurence  into  Latin,  and  dimatological  and  kindred  influences  on  the 
published  in  both  languages  (Oxford,  1819).  races.  ItmayweQ  be  conceived  then,  from  the 
Getz  in  1840  (London),  and  Aseenno  iMUBm  difficulties  inherent  in  the  sulject,  and  from  the 
The  "  Didascalia,  or  Apostolical  Oonstitution  of  rarity  with  which  the  necessary  quslifications 
the  Abyssinian  Ohurch,"  was  published  in  Ethi-  exist  in  observers,  that  the  science  of  ethnology 
opic  and  English  by  Piatt  (London,  1884).  The  is  at  present  in  a  very  unsatis&ctoTy  thon^ 
^puMODar  contains  lives  of  Abyssinian  saints,  progressive  condition.  The  ancient  writers  have 
martyrolo^es,  and  the  hymns  of  the  Ethiopian  contributed  very  little  to  ethnology.  Among 
church,  in  rude  rhythmical  form,  every  8  or  5  the  Oreeks,  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  give  a  fiunt 
tines  often  ending  in  the  same  consonant,  which  idea  of  the  andent  populations ;  among  the 
forms  a  kind  of  niyme.  The  profane  literature  Ladns,  Sallust,  Cfesar,  and  especially  Tadtus, 
of  the  Ethiopian  language  is  comparatively  have  snpptied  fuller  information,  yet  so  unim* 
poor,  consisting  chiefly  of  chronicles,  which  ap-  portant  compared  to  what  they  might  have  done, 
pear  to  be  of  oonmderable  interest,  but  have  that  Latham  weU  renaarks,  in  reference  to  the 
not  yet  been  ffenerally  accessible.  Of  these  the  OetoandThracians:  "The  commonest  slave  deal* 
most  remarkable  are  the  Kdf&r  tta  Nageite^  con*  er  of  Bvzantinm  or  Olbiopolis  could  have  told  us 
taining  the  traditional  and  legendary  history  more  than  all  the  learned  men  ever  employed 
of  the  once  mighty  kingdom  of  Axoom,  a  copy  on  such  subjects.*'  It  is  only  in  comparatively 
of  which  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Bruce,  and  modem  times,  dnce  the  discovery  of  America,  « 
a  translation  of  it  appended  to  his  travels ;  and  tiie  circmnnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  the  ex- 
tlie  Torek  Nagutihti^  oc  chronicle  of  kings.  In  plorations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Padflo  isl* 
Europe  the  Ethiopian  language  was  almost  un»  ands,  that  ethnology  can  be  said  to  have  began 
known  ujatil  the  time  of  Job  Ludolf,  who,  being  to  accumulate  the  materials  neceasaiy  for  a  nat* 
assisted  by  an  excellent  native  scholar.  Abbas  xaal  classification  of  the  human  races.  The 
Oregorius,  made  himself  master  of  it,  and  pub*  great  problems  connected  with  ethnology  are 
lished  an  admirable  dictionary  and  grammar  tiie  unity  and  diversity,  the  geogn^hical  origin 
(2d  improved  and  enlarged  editaon,  Frankfort^  or  origins,  the  antiquity,  and  the  ftitnre  destiny 
1702).  After  a  long  Interval  the  interest  in  of  races;  subjects  so  vast  in  themselves  thj^ 
this  language  and  Uterature  has  been  revived  they  can  only  be  incidentally  alluded  to  hers, 
by  the  works  of  Piatt,  Laurence.  Gesenius,  Hup-  The  question  of  most  exciting  interest  in  regard 
feld.  Hoffinann,  Bddiger^  Ewald^  and  others^  as  to  the  human  races  at  the  present  dav  b  that  of 
well  as  bv  the  contributions  of  Isenberg,  Blum*  unity  and  diversi^,  which  is  not  only  interest- 
berg,  and  D'Abbadie.  Ing  to  the  sdentino  man,  but  has  been  made  « 
ETHNOLOGY  (Or.  f^nor,  nation,  and  Xoyor,  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  philanthropy  and 
doctrine),  the  sdenoe  which  treats  of  the  rela-  theology.  Ethnologists  have  divided  themselves 
tions  of  the  different  races  or  divisions  of  man  into  two  great  sdiools  on  this  point,  of  one  of 
to  each  other,  as  distinguished  from  anthropol*  which  Prichard  may  be  oonadered  the  ablest 
ogy,  which  considers  tiie  relations  of  man  to  advocate,  and  of  the  other  Agaseiz;  the  recent 
other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  These  advances  made  in  zoology,  comparative  anato- 
two  distinct  sdences  make  up  the  natural  history  my,  history,  geography,  philology,  and  in  the 
of  man.  Ethnology  has  been  made  synonymous  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  have  fiunisbed 
with  the  natural  and  the  physical  history  of  materials  for  the  earnest  disouanonand  sujmort 
man,  both  of  which  strictly  embrace  more  or  of  each  nde  of  the  question. — ^The  dassinca* 
less  of  anthropology.  While  the  latter  would  tions  of  the  races  of  man  have  been  founded 
require  only  a  dngle  pair  of  human  beings  for  principally  upon  the  complexion,  nature  of  the 
its  study,  eUmology  presupposes  variety  of  races^  nair,  shape  of  the  skull,  conformation  of  the 
and  the  greater  tiie  variety  the  further  do  its  pelvis,  and  character  of  the  langnages,  either 
boundaries  extend.  Some  authors  confine  the  alone  or  in  combination.  linnnus,  in  the  first 
term  to  the  speculative  portion  of  the  subject,  edition  of  his  Syttema  Ndturt^  makes  4  divi- 
calling  the  descriptive  part  of  the  science  eth*  sions  of  the  genus  hofM^  founded  upon  the  color 
nography.  In  a  science  so  new  as  this,  abso>  of  the  skin,  viz.:  1,  Euro^an,  whitish;  2, 
lute  precision  in  terms  cannot  be  expected.  American,  coppery;  8,  Adatio,  tawny;  and  4* 
As  anthropology  has  been  treated  under  its  own  African,  black.   The  dividons  proposed  by  Bof* 
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fbn  irere  5 :  the  Hyperborean  (indndiog  ihe  in«  Mongol  stoelc.    He  adopts  tbe  ill-ehosen  term 
habitants  of  the  polar  regions  and  of  eastern  and  **  Caucasian  *'  ftcm  Blamenbach,  which  has  now 
ceotral  Ama,  or  Lapbinders  and  Tartars),  South-  become  both  incorrect  and  iucoDYenieot;  the 
era  Asiatic,  European,  Ethiopian,  and  American,  term  originated  from  the  prevalent  belief  at 
Blamenbach  adopted  these,  changing  the  names  that  time  that  the  white  races  had  their  cradle 
of  some  of  the  aivisions,  and  more  aocnratelj  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  from  the 
defining  their  geographical  distribution.    The  fact  that  some  of  the  finest  known  spedmens 
daasification  of  Blumenbach,  fully  ipven  in  the  of  man  (the  Circasdans  and  Georgians)  inhabit 
trticle  AmrHBOPOLooT,  divides  manldnd  into  the  that  region;   as   there   is   no  foundation  in 
5  dosses  of  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  truth  for  such  a  belief^  the  name  has  been 
American,  and  Malay,  and  \s  founded  on  the  ffiven  up  by  many  modem  writers.    Fischer,  in 
combined  characters  of  tbe  complexion,  hair,  his  Syn&pna  Mammalium^  divides  man  into 
and  skuIL    This  classification  is  followed  by.  homo  t/bp^ttetM,  with  the  branches  CauctuieuM^ 
Liwrenee  in  his  ^'Lectures  on  the  Naturid  Arabiew,  and  Indieui;  JET.  Neptunianus,  with 
ffistory  of  Man;**  this  writer  was  among  the  the  branches  Oecidmtali$  ana  Papuenn$  (the 
first  to  hint  at  the  possible  diversity  of  origin  Malay  race) ;  JET.  8eythieu$  (Calmucks  and  Mon- 
of  the  races.     Before  BlumenbaclL  Camper,  ffols),  with  the  branches  Sinicut  and  Hyper- 
a  Dutch  anatomist,  attempted  to  cfassifjr  the  %oreu»;  H,  Americanua  (South  American  in* 
races  by  the  shape  of  the  skull,  and  his  measure-  digenes).   with  the  branch  Patag&ntu  ;   ff, 
ments,  constituting  the  fkdal  angle,  are  still  of  Columbteus,  the  indigenes  of  North  America, 
oonaderable  value  to  the  ethnologist  and  anthro-  eastern  Mexico,  the  Antilles,  ^.;  ff.  ^thi' 
pologist     HesajTs:  ''The  basis  on  which  the  &pieu9,  with  the  branches  Caffer,  Melarundei 
distinction  of  nations  is  founded  may  be  display-  (Papuans,  Feejeeans,  &c.),  and  Bottentottus ; 
ed  by  two  straiffht  lines,  one  of  which  is  to  be  and  ff.  Polynentu^^  tiie  iJfooroos,  Australians, 
drawn  through  the  meatus  auditorius  or  opening  &c.    Lesson,  in  his  MammalogUj  divides  the 
of  the  ear  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  and  the  other  races,  according  to  complexion,  into  the  white 
touching  the  prominent  centre  of  the  forehead,  or  Caucasian,  uie  yellow  or  Mongol,  and  the 
and  fiilimg  thence  on  the  most  advancing  part  black  or  negro  stocks.    His  later  arrangement 
of  the  upperjaw  bone,  the  head  being  viewed  in  his  Spicier  de$  mamm^flrt*  is  the  following: 
in  i>rofi]e.''   This  gives  the  &dal  an^le ;  and  the  1,  the  white  race ;  2,  the  bistre  black  or  dusky 
oodpital  angle  may  be  measured  m  a  dmilar  race,  including  Hindoos,  Cafifres,  Papuans,  and 
manner.    The  objections  to  this  mode  of  meas  Australians;  8,  the  oranpe-colored,  or  Malay 
urement  are  tiie  varying  thickness  of  the  skull,  race ;  4,  the  yellow  race,  ududing  the  Mongo- 
devdopment  of  the  f£cial  cavities,  and  pro-  Hans,  Oceanic  and  South  American  branches; 
jection  of  the  front  teeth,  and  its  application  5,  the  red.  the  Korth  American  and  Carib 
to  only  one  part  of  the  skull ;  the  method  of  races :  6,  the  black  race,  including  the  African 
Cuvler  ^  better,  which  compares  the  areas  of  and  Asiatic  negroes,  Kigritians,  Tasmanians, 
the  cranium  ana  &ce  sawed  vertically  on  the  Hottentots,  and  Bushmen.    The  divisions  of 
median  line  from  before  backward ;  accordmg  to  Dum^ril  are :  the  Caucasian  or  Arab-European, 
this  measurement  the  area  of  the  former  in  the  HyperboreaiLMongolian,  American,  Malay,  and 
highest  races  is  4  times  that  of  the  fiice,  in  the  Ethiopian.    Yirey  makes  2  spedes  of  the  genus 
negro  the  area  of  the  face  being  ( larger.    The  ho/mo  :  the  first  with  a  fiicial  angle  of  86®  to  90% 
norma  vertiealii  of  Blumenbach  measures  the  including  the  white  Caucasian  race,  the  yellow 
breadth  of  the  skull  and  the  projection  of  the  Mongolian,  and  the  copper-colored  American ; 
ikoe,  and  consists  in  viewing  skulls  from  behind  the  second  with  a  facisil  ansle  of  75"  to  82",  in- 
and  above,  the  eye  being  fixed  on  the  vertex  duding  the  dark  brown  Malay,  the  black  or 
of  each;  the  direction  of  the  maxillary  and  negro  race,  and  the  blackish  Hottentots  and 
malar  bones,  the  breadth  of  ^e  oval  contour  of  Papuans.     The  sections  of  Desmoulins  are: 
the  head,  the  form  of  the  frontal  bones,  and  Celto-Scyth- Arabs.  Mongols,  Ethiopians,  Euro- 
other  duffacters  considered  as  national,  are  pre-  Africans,  Austro- Africans,  Malays  or  Oceani- 
sented  in   tiiis  view.     The  oomparisons  of  ans,  Papons,  negro  Oceanians,  Australasians, 
sknUs  made  by  Dr.  Morton  in  his  ethnological  Columbians,  and  Americans.   Bory  de  St.  Yin- 
Works  are  based  on  the  cubic  contents  of  eadi  cent  amplifies  considerably  the  divisions  of  Des- 
craninm,  measured  by  noting   the   quantity  moulins,  making  15  stocks  in  8  classes,  as  fol- 
which  they  will  hold  of  any  smaU  granular  lows:  I.  Races  with  smooth  straight  hair,  pecu- 
sabstanee.    The  examination  of  the  base  of  liar  to  the  old  world,  including:  1,  the  Japetie 
the  skull,  as  suggested  by  Owen,  so  valuable  in  stock  (named  from  Japetus,  whom  the  ancients 
Anthropology,  is  of  little  importance  in  ethnolo-  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  the  race  inhabiting 
£3^— Cfuvier  divides  mankmd  into  8  stocks :  the  West,  audax  Japeti  gentu^  the  original  seat 
/»    Caocasian,  with  the   branches  Armenian,  of  which  is  the  mountain  chains  nearlv  parallel 
-c^rsdian,  and  Scythian,  or  Tartar;  2,  Mongol  to  lat.  45^  K),  the  Caucasian,  Pelasgic,  Celtic, 
^[^  Altaic,  with  the  branches  Cdmucks,  Kall^  and  Germanic  races;  2,  the  Arabian  stock,  in- 
'Vantdioos,  Japanese,  and  Siberians;  8,  Negro  eluding  the  ancient  Egyptians,  North  Africans, 
7 Ethiopian.    He  is  undecided  as  to  the  pod-  and  Adamib  or  Syrian  races;  8,  the  Hindoo 
^o<i  of  tne  Mdays,  Alfooroos,  and  Papuans,  and  stock ;  4,  the  Scythic  stock,  or  Tartars ;  5,  the 
la  iQcRned  to  refer  the  American  Indians  to  the  Chinese  stock;  6,  the  Hyperborean  stock  (Lap* 
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landerg,  dco.) ;  7,  the  Neptnnifln  stock,  includiiig  opians,  Abyssinians,  Berbers,  and  Giumcbes) ;  2, 

the  Malays,  Oceanic  and  Papuan  races ;  8,  the  the  Neptnnian,  indading  the  Malays  and  Poly- 

Anstralasian  stock.   IL  Racesof  the  new  world  nesians;  8,  the  Mongol,  inclnding  also  the  Ej* 

with  straight  hair,  including :  9,  the  Oolumbiaa  nerborean ;  4y  the  prognathous  (a  term  adopted 

stock,  the  North  American  races ;  10,  the  Amer-  from  Prichara),  including  the  Negro,  Hottentot, 

lean  stock,  the  South  American  races ;  11,  the  Papuan,  and  Alfooroo  branches;  5,  the  occi- 

Patagonian  stock.    III.  Crisp-hured  or  negro  dental,  indudiDg  the  indigenes  of  North  and 

races,  including:  12,  Uie  Ethiopian  stock,  or  South  America.    Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  *^  Natural 

'  black  races  of  central  Africa;  13,  the  Caffro  History  of  Man*'  (8d  edition,  1848X  after  defin- 

stock ;  14,  the  Melanian  stock,  or  races  of  Mada-  ing  species  and  varietiea,  devotes  many  pages  to 

gascar,  New  Guinea,  Feejee  islands.  Van  Die-  show  the  influence  of  external  conditions  in 

men^s  Land,  &c. ;  and  15,  the  Hottentot  stock,  modifying  the  races  of  animals  and  man;  un- 

Prof.  Broc,  in  his  Euqi  9ur  les  races  humainu  fhle  to  find  specific  characters  in  the  differences 

(1 886),  add^  many  subgenera  to  the  divisions  of  of  color,  structure  of  the  hair,  shape  of  the  sknll, 

Bory  de  St.  Vincent.    Kant  divides  man  into  or  proportions  of  any  parts  of  the  skeleton,  he 

^  4  varieties,  white,  black,  copper,  and  olive,  points  out  8  principal  varieties  of  conformation 

^  corresponding  respectively  to  the  Caucasian,  Ne-  of  the  head,  which  characterize  respectively 

gro,  American^  and  Mongolian.   Hunter  makes  the  savage  or  hunting,  the  nomadic  or  wander- 

Y  varieties ;  Metzan  2,  white  and  black.    Luke  ins,  and  the  civilized  races  of  mankind.  Among 

Burke,  late  editor  of  the  ^^  London  Ethno-  African  and  Australian  savages,  the  jaws  are 

logical  Journal,"  makes  68  races  of  man,  28  prolonged  forward,  constituting  the  prognathous 

being  varieties  of  the  intellectual  and  85  of  form  of  head;   among  the  wandering  Mon- 

the  physical  races.    Retzius  divides  all  heads  goliansi  the  skull  is  pyramidal,  and  the  iace 

into  short  or  brachy cephalic,  and  long  or  do-  broad  and  lozenge-shaped;  and  in  the  civilized 

Hchocephalic,  each  of  which   he  again  sub-  races  the  dcuU  is  oval  or  elliptical.    There  are 

divides   into   those  with   straight   and  with  numerous  nations  which  present  forms  of  tran- 

prominent  Jaws.    Prof.  Zeune  adopts  8  types  sition  between  these  principsl  ones,  according 

of  skull  for  the  eastern  and  8  for  the  west-  to  their  approach  to  civihzation  on  the  ods 

em  hemisphere,  as  follows :  I.  High  skulls,  in-  hand,  or  their  relapse  toward  barbarism  on  the 

eliding :  1,  the  Caucasian  race  in  the  old  world^  other.    He  makes  a  similar  division  of  man  into 

and  2,  the  Appdachian  in  the  new.    11.  Broad  8  races  according  to  the  relations  of  their  Ian- 

skuUs,  inclndinff :  8,  the  Mongolian,  and  4,  the  guages,  which  of  ^  traits  "  seem  to  be  the  most 

Carib  races.    Ifi.  Long  skulls,  including :  5,  the  permanently  retained,  and  can  be  shown  in 

Ethiopian,  and  6,  the  Peruvian  races.    This  is  many  cases  to  have  survived  even  very  con- 

an  exceedingly  unnatural  arrangement. — ^Dr.  nderable  changes  in  physical  and  moral  diarac- 

Prichard,  in  his  *^  Researches  into  the  Physical  ters."    Cuvier  referred  the  original  seats  of  the 

History  of  Mankind"  (1826-1847),  refers  man-  human  race  to  mountain  diains,  the  Caucasian 

kind  to  7  stocks  or   classes  of  nations,  the  to  Mt.  Caucasus,  the  Mongolian  to  Mt.  Altai, 

principal  mark  of  distinction  among  which  is  and  the  Negro  to  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  moun- 

the  peculiar  form  of  the  skull ;  these  are :  1,  tains.    The  Hebrew  Scriptures  make  the  tradl- 

the  Iranian  (the  Caucasian  of  previous  writers),  tionary  birthplace  of  mankind  the  banks  of 

in  the  form  of  the  skull  and  in  their  physical  4  rivers,  2  of  which  have  been  reco^ized 

traits  resembling  Europeans,  including  some  as  the  Tigris  and  Euphrs^tes,  in  a  luid  nch  in 

Asiatic  and  African  nations;  2,  the  Turanian  or  animal  and  vegetable  productions.     Prichard 

Mongolian ;  8,  the  American,  including  the  Es-  admits  8  great  centres  of  earliest  human  cirOi- 

quimanx  and  kindred  nations ;  4,  the  Hottentot  zation,  comprising  most  of  the  tribes  known  to 

and  Bushman ;  5,  the  Negro ;  6,  the  Papuan  or  antiquity;  in  his  own  words :  "  In  one  of  these, 

woolly-haired  Polynesians;  and  7,  the  Austrfr-  the  Semitic  or  Syro- Arabian  nations  exchanged 

.  lian  and  Alfooroo  nations.    Taking  the  color  of  the  simple  habits  of  wandering  shepherds  for 

the  hair  as  a  principal  character,  Pnchard  makes  the  splendor  and  luxuir  of  Nineveh  and  Baby* 

8  great  varieties :  1,  the  melanic,  with  very  dark  Ion.    In  a  second,  the  Indo-European  or  Japetic 

or  black  hair ;  2,  the  xanthous,  with  yellow,  people  brought  to  perfection  the  most  elaborate 

red,  or  light  brown  hair,  blue  or  light  eyes,  and  of  human  dialects,  destined  to  become,  in  after 

fair  skin;  and  8,  the  leucous,  or  albinos,  with  times  and  under  different  modifications,  the 

white  or  ^ale  yellow  hair,  very  soft.  &ir,  and  mother  tongue  of  the  nations  of  Europe.    In  a 

delicate  skin,  and  a  red  hue  to  the  choroid  of  third,  the  land  of  Ham,  watered  by  the  Nile, 

the  eye.    According  to  this  author,  examples  were  invented  hieroglyphical  literature  and  the 

of  these  varieties  are  found  in  all  the  races,  arts,  in  which  Egrpt  wr  surpassed  all  the  rest 

Martin,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Man  and  of  the  world  inthe  earlier  ages  of  history." 

Monkeys"  (1841),  divides  the  human  race  into  Ihese  8  divisions  do  not  correspond  to  the  8 

the  following 5  stocks:  1,  the  Japetic,  including  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  skull,  all  of  the 

the  European  branch,  or  the  Celtic^  Pelasgio,  former  beins  more  or  less  civilized,  and  having 

Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  nations;  the  Asiatic  the  oval  or  dliptical  head.  The  Syro-Ara'jian  or 
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man  head,  and  believes  ^at  the  cradle  of  the  given  in  the  recent  works  by  Drs.  Barth  and 
haman  family  is  to  be  fcmnd  in  Arabia;  this  Livingstone.)    The  ooeanio  races  Prichard  di- 
race    is  intellectnal,   energetic,  and    restless,  vides   into  Malayo-Polynesian,  Pebigian  Ne- 
The  Egyptian  or  Hamitic  race  he  regards  as  groes,  and  the  jufoorians  of  the  New  GaineiC 
indolent,  snperstitions,  and  stationary  in  its  own  groap  of  islands  ^which  indade  the  Anstra- 
land,  whidi  is  little  else  than  a  vast  sepulchre;  Rans).    The  American  races  are  disUngabbed 
it  is  entirely  nnlike  the  negro  races  of  Africa,  from  those  of  the  old  world  by  their  moral  and 
The  Indo-Earopean,  Japetic,  or  Arvanracecom-  social  traits,  and  by  the  structure  of  thdr  Ian- 
prises  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  Aikhans,  Eoords,  gaagea    The  Mexican  tribes,  which,  according 
Armenians,  and  the  uAtions  of  Europe  with  to  rrichard,  arrived  on  the  central  plain  of 
their  American  colonies ;  he  believes  that  the  Anahuac  iVom  the  north  in  the  7th  century, 
Aiyan  nations,  on  their  arrival  in  Enrop^  found  found  this  region  inhabited  by  the  nations  which 
the  country  occupied  by  Allophylian  people,  who  have  left  the  splendid  ruins  of  Palenque,  among 
were  also  of  eastern  origin,  but  had  migrated  whom  were  the  Othomi,  remarkable  for  their 
westward  at  an  earlier  age.    The  6  great  no*  monosyllabic  idiom;  the  Esquimaux  and  the 
madio  races  inhabit  the  larae  central  region  of  Athabascas,  with  a  Mongolian  cast  of  counted 
Asia,  and  belong  to  the  Mongolian  division  of  nance,  extend  across  the  northern  portion  of  the 
aatbors;  they  are  characterized  by  pyramidal  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean;  south  of  these, 
heads  and  broad  faces.    These  races  are:  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  were  the  Algonquin- 
Ugrian  in  the  north-west,  from  whom  the  Ma-  Lenape  and  the  Iroquois,  with  their  numerous 
gyars  are  believed  to  have   descended,  and  tribes,  almost  always  at  war  with  each  other, 
<^  which  the  Finns^  Lapps,  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  and  the  AUeghanian  nations  toward  the  south ; 
and  other  Siberian  tnoea,  are  varieties;  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Sioux  and  the  Paw-* 
Turkish,  with  their  nomadic  trib^  and  the  Ot-  nees;  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  dark  Califomians 
toman  branch;  the  Mongolian,  including  the  and  the  tribes  of  the  K.  W.  coast;  in  South 
Calmncks ;  the  Tnngusian,  in  the  mountainous  America,  the  Andean  nations,  the  Brazilio-Gua- 
T^on  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Okhotsk  rani,  and  the  Mediterranean  or  central  groups. — 
aea;  and  the  Bhotiya,  inhabiting  Thibet  and  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  *^  Natural  History  of  the  Va- 
the  Himalaya  chain.    To  the  races  with  pyra-  rieties  of  Man"  (I860),  separates  the  human 
midal  skulls  belong  the  fish-eating  tribes  bor-  family  into  8  primary  aivisions,  the  Mongolidm^ 
dering  on  the  Arctic  ocean,  including  the  Na-  AttantidiB^  and  Japetida,    The  Mongolidas  in- 
mollos  ci  north-eastern  Asia  and  the  Aleutian  habit  Asia,  Polynesia,  and  America;  their  Ian- 
islands  (akin  to  the  Esquimaux),  Eoriaks,  Eam-  guages  are  aptotic  (without  cases^  and  aggluti- 
t>rhatkan%  Samoiedea,  and  EooriliansL    To  the  nate,  and  their  influence  on  the  nistory  of  the 
Mongolian  division  belong  also  the  Ohinese,  world  has  been  material  rather  than  moraL 
Japanese,  Goreans,  the  Indo-Chinese  beyond  the  He  divides  them  into:  a,  Altaic  Mongolidso,  in- 
Grangea,  and  the  aborigines  of  India  distinct  eluding  the  Seriform  (Chinese,  &c.)  and  Tnrar| 
from  the  Hindoos  (the  latter  belonging  to  the  nian  (Mongol)  stocks,  from  the  latter  of  which 
Arabian  stock).    Among  the  Allophylian  races  are  descended   the   Magyars ;    5,    Dioscurian 
before  alludea  to  as  existing  in  regions  after-  Mongolidas  (the  Caucasian  races  of  earlier  writ- 
ward  conquered  by  the  Syro  Arabian  nations,  ers) ;  c,  oceanic  Mongolid»,  including  Malays, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Caucasians,  to  this  day  Polynesians,  Papuans,  and  Australians ;  <2,  hy- 
saocessfhlly  remsting  the  Bnssian  power,  the  perborean  Mongolidea,  Samoiedea  and  similar 
Iberians  of  the  Pyr^n^ea,  the  Berbers  oi  the  nations ;  «,  peninsular  Mongolidas,  Coreans,  Ja- 
Atlas  chain,  and  the  Guanches  of  the  Canary  panese,  and  the  nations  of  tne  islands  and  pen- 
islands   Among  African  races,  the  Abyssinian,  insulas   of  north-eastern   Asia;/  American 
a  fine  dark,  but  not  negro  people,  is  interest-  Mongolid89,  the  Esquimaux  and  American  In- 
ing  as  havingf  preserved,  '*  in  the  midst  of  Mos-  dians ;  ^,  Indian  Mongolida),  the  inhabitants  of 
lem  and  pagan  nations,  its  peculiar  literature,  Hindostan.  Cashmere,  Ceylon,  &c.    The  Atlan- 
and  its  ancient  Christian  church,  *^  and  having  tides  inhaoit  Africa;  their  languages  are  ag- 
renuuns  of  a  wide-spread  Judaimn,  and  a  Ian-  glutinate,  rarely  with  an  amalgamate  inflection, 
goage  approaching  to  the  Hebrew.  Of  the  black  an^  with  the  exception  of  the  Semitic  section, 
races  of  the  interior  of  Africa  the  principal  are  their  influence  on  the  world's  history  has  been 
tbe  Senegambian,  including  the  Mandingos  and  inconsiderable.    He  divides  them  into:  a,  ne- 
the  Eoolahs.    The  true  negro  characters  are  gro  Atlantidas,  occupying  the  central  negro  area 
znost  stron^y  marked  on  that  portion  of  the  of  the  continent ;  2>,  the  Caffre  AtlantidsB ;  «, 
coast  ^  which  encircles  the  projecting  region  the  Hottentot  Atlantidos ;  <2,  the  Nilotic  Atian- 
of  western  Africa  to  the  inmost  angle  of  the  tidos;  e,  the  Amazirgh  Atlantidas,  or  Berbers; 
bigbt  of  Benin,''  the  centre  of  the  slave  trade.  /  the  Egyptian  Atlantidie;  ^,  the  Semitie  At- 
Tbe  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  Iantid»,  or  Copts,  Abyssinians,  Arabians,  Syri- 
in  znany  respects  resemble  the  nomadic  Mon-  ans,  Hebrews,  &c    The  Japetidfo  inhabit  Eu^ 
golians  of  Asia;  the  warlike  Caffres  are  said  rope;  their  languages  are  rarely  agglutinate  and 
to    combine  the  prominent  forehead  and  nose  never  aptotic,  and  their  influence  on  the  moral 
of  the  European,  the  thick  lips  of  the  negro,  history  of  man  has  been  greater  than  that  of  either 
mxxd,  tbe  hign  cheek  bones  of  the  Hottentot,  of  the  others.   He  divides  them  into:  a,  occiden- 
(Fnller  detioLi  on  the  kindred  races  have  been  tal  Japetidso,  the  Celts  and  their  branches ;  b^  the 
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Indo-Gtormanio  Japetidaa,  the  Earopean  and  Ira-  gives  the  foUowing  esUmate  of  the  popdatiQii 
Bian  iDdo-GermaDs.  In  the  article'*  Ethnology*'  of  the  earth    in  **  Petermann's  Joarnal'*  for 
in  the  '*  Encjdopsodia  Britannica,''  Dr.  IiatnMn  Jan,  1859.    According  to  him,  the  total  popu- 
gives  a  more  recent  classification,  as  follows :  o^  Ution  of  the  ^lobe  is  about  1,800,000,000.  dirioed 
Asiatics  and  northern  Europeans,  PolynesianSi  as  follows :  in  Europe,  272,000,000 ;  in  Asia, 
and  Americans,  with  the  classes  Mongolians,  755,000,000 ;  in  Africa,  200.000,000 ;  in  Ame^ 
Iranians,  Indians,  Oceanians,  and  Americans;  2^  ica,  69,000,000;  in  Australia,  2,000,000.    Di- 
oentral  and  southern  EiiropeiEms ;  e,  Africans  and  Tided  by  races,  there  are  875,000,000  Cancanani 
soath- western  Asiatics,  with  the  classes  Semitic,  (the  greater  part  in  Europe),  628,000,000  Mod* 
Nilotic.  Gaffre,  Negro,  and  Hottentot.    In  both  golians,  200,000,000  Malays,  196,000,000  Afri- 
these  classifications  the  divisions  are  mjide  on  cans,  and  1,000,000  Americans.    In  this  estl* 
philological  grounds ;  he  seems  satisfied  with  mate,  the  Africans,  Malays,   and  Mongdlani 
the  doctrine :   ^^  1,  that  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  are   probably  overrated,  and   the   Americau 
the  languages  of  the  earth's  surface  are  refera-  oertamly  greatly  underrated.    Divided  by  re- 
ble  to  one  common  orifi^ ;  2,  that  as  a  matter  Bgions,  about  25  per  oenL  are  Christians,  -f^ 
o/  logic,  this  common  ori^n  of  language  is  per  cent^  Jews,  46  per  cent  Asiatic  religiooa^ 
jmma  facte  evidence  of  a  common  origin  for  12^  per  cent.  Mohammedans,  and  15i  per  cent 
those  who  speak  it." — ^Dr.  Pidcering,  u  the  heathens;   the    Christiana    include    about  -I 
^*  Races  of  Man,  and  their  Geographical  Distri-  Eoman  Catholics,  a  little  more  than  i  Pro- 
bution"  (1848),  enumerates  11  races,  divided  testants,  and  a  littie  less  than  \  Greeks.— Dr. 
into  4  groups,  according  to  complexion,  as  fol-  8.  G.  Morton,  whose  principal  works  are  the 
lows :   a.  White,  indudmg :  1,  Arabian,  with  Crania  Americana   (1889),  and  the  Crania 
nose  prominent,  lips  thin,  beard  abundant,  and  j^i^tiaea  (1844),  divides  man  into  the  follow- 
hair   straight   and    flowing ;   2,   Abyssinian,  ing  groups  in  his  catalogue  of  dcuDa,  more  for 
with  complexion  hardly  homing  florid,  nose  convenience  of  study  and  examination  than  as 
prominent,  and  hair  crisped,    h.  Brown,  in-  an  attempt  at  scientific  dasofication :  I.  Can- 
eluding :  8,  Mongolian,  beardless,  with  perfectiv  oasian  group,  with  the  Scandinavian,  Finnish  or 
straightandvery  longhair;  4^ Hottentot,  with  Tchudio,  Buevic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Angb-Amer- 
negro  features,  close  woolly  hair,  and  diminu-  ican,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  Pelasgic,  Semitic,  Ber- 
tive  stature ;  5,  Malay,  with  features  not  prom-  ber,  Nilotic^  Indostanic,  and  Indo-Chinese  races ; 
inent  in  profile,  darker  complexion,  and  strdght  II.  Mongolian   group,  with  the  Chinese  and 
and  fiowing  hair,    e,  BlaokiBh  brown,  include  Hyperborean  races;  UI.  Malay  grdup,  with  the 
ing :  6,  Papuan,  with  features  as  in  5,  abun-  Malayan  and  Polynesian  races;  lY.  American 
dimt  beard,  harsh  skin,  and  crisped  or  frizzled  group,  with  the  barbarous  andToltecan  races; 
hair;  7^  Negrillo,  apparendy  beardless,  with  v.  Negro  group,  with   the  native  Africans^ 
diminutive  stature,  negro  features,  and  woolly  Hovas,  and  Alfoorian  races ;  YL  the  mixed 
hair ;  8,  Indian  or  Tdingan,  with  Arabian  fea-  races,    Copts,   Nubians,   &c. — ^Yaa   Amringe 
tures,  and  straight  and  fiowing  hair ;  9,  Ethi-  (''  Ontiine  of  a  new  Natural  History  of  Man,'' 
opian,  with  features  intermediate  between  the  1848)  believes  tiiat  tiiere  are  5  species  of  man- 
last  and  the  negro,  and  crisped  hair.    d.  Black,  kind:  1,  the  Semitic,  indudlng  the  Caucasian 
indudin^:  10,  Australian,  with  negro  features,  nations  generally,  of  strenuous  temperament; 
but  straight  or  fiowing  hair;  and  11,  Negro^  2.  the  Japetio,  including  the  Mongolian  racea^ 
with  close  woolly  hair,  fiattened  nose,  and  very  Esquimaux,  Aztecs,  and  Peruviana,  of  passive 
thick  lips.    Six  of  the  races  fire  Auatio,  and  temperament;  8,theIshmaelitio,indudinffmo$i 
4  African,  while  the  white  race  is  common  of  the  Tartar  and  Arabian  tribes  and  the  Amer- 
to  both  hemispheres;  the  Malay,  Negrillo,  and  ican  nations,  of  callous  temperament;  4^^  the 
Papuan  are  island  races,  the  other  8  are  con-  Canaanitic,  including  Negroes  and  Australians, 
tinental;  the  Malay  is  a  truly  maritime  race,  of  duggish  temperament;  6,  the  Esauitic,  in- 
and  the  most  widely  scattered  of  all.    Assum-  eluding  Malays  and  long-haired  Negroes;  this 
ing  the  population  of  the  globe  to  be  900,000,000,  last  he  regards  as  doubtful. — ^Weber  reduces  the 
he  gives  to  the  races  the  following  numbers  ao-  forms  of  the  human  pelvis  to  4^  which  oorre- 
coraing  to  the  above  figures :  1  has  850,000,000 ;  spond  to  the  forms  of  skuU  characteristic  of  the 
8,  800,000,000;  5, 120,000,000;  8,  60,000,000;  several  races;  these  are  the  ovaL  most  frequent 
11, 55,000,000 ;  9,  6,000,000 ;  2,  6,  and  7,  each  in  Europeans ;  the  round,  most  frequent  in  the 
8,000,000;  and  4  and  10,  each  600,000.    He  American  nations;  the  square,  most  common 
considers  table-lands  as  the  natural  birthplaces  in  people  resembling  Mongolians ;  and  the  ob- 
of  dviUzation,  and  finds  4  such,  in  Mexico,  long  or  wedge-shaped,  most  common  in  the  na- 
Peru,  Thibet,  and  Abyssinia;  he  regards  man  tions  of  Africa. — ^Hamilton  Smith,  in  his  ^'Nat- 
as  "  essentially  a  production  of  the  tropics,  since  ural  History  of  the  Human  Species'*  (Boston  ed. 
he  is  bom  without  natural  dothing;**  he  thinks  1851),  regards  Thibet,  the  Gobi  desert,  and  the 
there  is  no  nuddle  ground  between  the  admission  surrounding  mountiuu  chains,  either   as  the 
of  11  distinct  species  in  the  human  fiunily  and  primitive  cradle  of  man,  or  as  the  locality  where 
the  reduction  to  one,  and  tbat,if  the  latter  opin-  a  portion  of  human  beings  found  safety  after 
ion  be  adopted,  it  implies  a  central  origin,  some  great  conrulsion  or  change  of  the  earth^a 
and  that  origin  probably  the  African  continent,  surface ;  he  illustrates  his  views  by  a  diagram 
Prof.  Dietend,  an  eminent  Prussian  statistidaoi  in  which  the  apex  of  an  equilatenil  triangio 
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points  to  {he  north,  the  sonthem  line  represent-  yarionslj  modified  formsi  thon^  none  of  them 

ing  the  Himalaya  ohidn  with  its  streams  ending  natmtd  or  satisfactory,  will  somoe  to  show  the 

at  the  Indian  ocean,  the  eastern  similarly  lead-  imperfection  of  the  science  of  ethnology.    The 

ing  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  western  to  a  sea  limits  of  this  article  will  permit  only  an  allnfion 

gradnaDy  contracted  into  the  Caspian.    On  the  to  the  great  qnestions  which  are  intimately  con* 

Boath  of  this  triangle  he  places  the  wooUy-haired  nected  with  this  subject,  sach  as  the  theories  of 

or  tropical  type,  on  the  west  titie  bearded  or  nnity  or  diversilT'  of  onpa  of  the  races;  the 

Oancasian  type,  and  on  the  east  the  beardless  effects  of  physicid  agents  in  producing  varieties 

'  or  Mongolic  ^pe.— Prof.  Agassiz,  in  the  **  Types  in  animals  and  man ;  the  phenomena  of  hybrid- 

of  Mankind,*'  by  Messrs.  Kott  and  Gliddon  ity ;  the  geographical  distribution,  migrations, 

(1864),  gives  a  sketch  of  the  natural  provinces  and  affiliations  of  the  species;  di4>tited  points 

of  the  animal  world  (see  Fauka),  and  their  re-  in  archieology,  philology,  chronology,  and  phys- 

lation  to  the  different  types  of  man,  in  which  ical  geography ;  and  the  bearings  of  these  var 

he  concludes  **tiiat  what  are  called  human  races,  rions  researches  upon  the  theol^cal  opinions 

down  to  their  specialization  as  nations,  are  dis-  of  the  day.    If  ethnology  is  to  advance  beyond 

tinct  primordial  forms  of  the  type  of  man."  the  above  given  views  ofPrichard,  it  is  probably 

He  makes  tiie  following  realms:  I.  Arctic,  in-  bv  the  study  of  philology,  zoology,  and  arduB- 

liabited  by  Hyperborsoans ;  II.  Asiatic,  by  Mon-  ology,  as  initiated  by  Bunsen,  Leprius,  Morton, 

gols;  III.  European,  by  white  men;  lY.  Ameri-  Agassiz,  Nott,  and  Gliddon,  that  fhrther  li^ht 

can,  by  American  Indians ;  Y .  African,  by  Nu-  and  progress  will  be  obtained.    Those  who  wish 

bians,AbyBsinians,Foolah£u  Negroes,  Hottentots,  to  pursue  this  interesting  and  difficult  sutject 

and  Bosjesroans ;  VL  East  Indian  or  Mfdayan,  by  are  referred  to  the  various  authors  mentioned 

Telingans,  Malays,  and  Negrillos ;  YH.  Austra-  in  this  article,  and  especially  to  the  copious  ref- 

llan,byPapuansandAustruians;andYIILPolv-  erences  of  the  works  of  Nott  and  Gliddon, 

nesfao,  by  South  sea  islanders.    Dr.  Nott,  in  the  and  to  the  Boston  edition  of  Hamilton  Smith, 

same  work,  after  statins  that  in  the  present  state  A  detailed  account  of  the  different  Asiatic, 

of  oar  knowledge  all  cuissifications  must  neces-  European,  and  African  races  is  given  by  Dr. 

Barily  be  arbitrary,  says  that  the  5  usually  ad-  Latham  in  his  last  work,   *<  Descriptive  Eth- 

tnitted  great  divisions  of  man  comprehend  many  nology**  (3   vols.    8va,   London,  1859). — ^As 

original  subdivisions;  the  nearest  approach  to  to  the  time  that  man  has  existed  on  the  earth, 

ft  scient^o  classification  he  considers  tiiat  of  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  firom  the 

AgBSBiZf  founded  on  the  rehition  of  man  to  limited  Hebrew  chronology  of  <about   6,000 

sooiogical  provinces.    In  a  subsequent  work  years  to  the  nearly  22,000  y^ars  adopted  bv 

i^  Inmgenous  Races  of  the  Earth,"  1867)  Messrs.  bunsen ;  according  to  the  latter,  the  fiood  took 
Tott  and  Gliddon  give  an  ethnographic  tableau  place  in  northern  Asia  between  10,000  and 
in  which  the  races  are  divided  jBoologically  ac-  11,000  years  B.  0.,  at  which  time  the  Aryans 
cording  to  the  8  reahns  of  Prof.  Agassiz ;  they  emigrated  firom  the  valley  of  the  Ozus  and 
are  also  grouped  physiologically  (after  Desmou-  Jaxartes,  and  the  Shemites  finom  the  valley  of 
lins,  Achille  Oomte,  and  O.  D^Halloy)  into  65  the  Hgris  and  Euphrates.   In  his  address  before 
fiunilieS)  7  belonging  to  realm  1  of  Agassiz,  12  the  British  association  at  Leeds,  in  Sept.  1858, 
to  reslm  2, 16  to  realm  8, 14  to  realm  4,  8  to  Plot  Owen  alludes  to  Mr.  Homer's  ezaminatien 
realm  5,  8  to  realm  6,  2  to  reidm  7,  and  8  to  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  sediments  of  the 
realm  8— taking  the  numbers  as  given  above,  .  Nile  in  Egypt  as  a  test  of  the  lapse  of  time,  firom 
wUch  are  somewhat  changed  in  the  hist  work,  which  the  existence  of  man  18,876  years  ago  is 
Hie  same  realms  have  also  their  corresponding  inferred ;  of  man,  moreover,  in  a  state  of  oom- 
eiaases  arranged  linguistically,   after  Maury,  parative  civilization.    Profl  Max  Mtlller  has 
Crawfiird,  Logan,  Ac,  as  follows :  realm  1,  with  also  attempted  to  extend  the  history  of  the  hu- 
the  Finno-Ougrian,  containing  6  groups;  realm  man  race  by  the  perception  and  application  of 
2,  with  the  Tartarian,  Sinic,  ifonh  and  South  analogies  in  the  formation  of  modem  and  ancient 
I>rAvidian,  containing  6,  6,  4,  and  6  groups  re-  languages.    The  minority  of  naturalists  will  per- 
spectively ;  realm  8,  with  the  Ougrian,  Iberian,  haps  affree  with  Prof.  Owen  when  he  says:  **I 
Iiido-Gkrmanic  or  Japetio.  Semitic,  and  Harai-  may  advert  to  the  uniform  testimony  of  differ- 
tks,  oontainiug  respectively  8,  1.  6,  9,  and  4  ent  witnesses— to  the  concurrence  of  distinct 
gironps;  recdm  4^  with  the  northern,  central,  speciesof  evidence— as  to  the  much  higher  anti- 
and  southern,  containing  6,  ^  and  4  groups ;  quity  of  the  human  race  than  has  been  assigned 
reftlm  5,  with  the  Atlantic,  Mandingo,  upper  it  in  historical  and  genealogical  records." 
Gruineao,  upper  Soodanian,  delta  of  de  Niger,  ETHTLE  (6r.  m^/i,  upper  air,  and  vXij,  mate- 
basin  of  the  Tchad,  central  Africa,  Senegambian,  rial),  the  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  what  was 
Gainean,  Congo,  Madagascar,  and  Hottentot,  then  a  hypothetical  substance,  which  he  re- 
coataiidng  4,  9,  8,  4^  8,  1,  2,  4,  8,  8, 1,  and  8  garded  as  tne  base  of  ether,  and  of  which  ether 
groups;  mlm  6,  with  the  polyglot  dass,  con-  is  the  oxide.    It  was  not  isolated  during  his 
taloing  18  croups;  realm  7,  wiu  the  polyglot  life;  but  in  1849  Dr.  Frankland  obtained  it  bv 
elsMe,  contuning  2  groups;  and  realm  8,  with  the  action  of  2inc  upon  its  iodide  at  avervhigh 
the  monoglot  and  polyglot  classes,  containing  4  temperature.    It  Is  a  colorless  inflammable  gas, 
and  atin^e  group.— Tne  above  classifications,  withoutodor,  of  specific  gravity  2.00894.  Under 
tlie  most  important  and  generally  accepted  in  nressnre  of  2|  atmospherei^  it  becomes  a  color* 
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less  transparent  fluid.    Composed  of  O^t,  it  is  oircmnference,  and  the  whole  168  feet    The  io« 
represented  by  the  symbol  £.  ner  portion  is  much  decayed,  and  a  pnblio  road 
ETNA  (Lat  ^Etrutj  probably  from  Gr.  otOco,  passes  through  ^e  damp  of  trees.    This  re- 
to  born),  a  volcano  of  Sicily,  called  by  the  inha>  gion  affords  pastnrage  for  many  herds  and  flocks, 
bitants  of  the  island  Mongibelio,  from  the  Sara-  Its  eleration  gives  it  a  cooler  and  more  agree- 
cen  Gibbel  Uttamat^  or  mountain  of  fire.    It  able  temperature  than  that  of  the  lowest  bell 
rises  from  the  £.  coast  of  the  island,  midway  At  the  height  of  6,862  feet  is  the  Goat^s  cafem 
between  its  N.  and  S.  extremities.    The  port  of  or  grotto,  f^uented  by  these  animals  in  bad 
Oatania  is  on  the  prolongation  of  its  S.  foot,  and,  weather,  and  formerly  a  resting  place  for  trar- 
as  the  history  of  this  once  wealthy  and  highly  ellers,  until  the  shelter  known  as  the  Eo^iah 
populous  town  shows,  is  by  no  means  beyond  house  was  built  immediately  under  the  cone,  at 
the  reach  of  its  devastating  lava  currents.  Korth  the  height  of  9,592  feet,  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  the  mountain  is  the  Yal  di  Demone,  watered  British  ofiScere  who  were  stationed  in  Sicily, 
by  the  river  Alcantara,  and  80  miles  S.  of  it  The  upper  edge  of  the  woody  region  is  estimated 
is  the  K.  margin  of  the  Yal  di  Noto^  in  which  at  6,279  feet  above  the  sea.    Beyond  it  is  the 
the  waters  of  the  Giaretta  find  their  way  to-  cold  and  desolate  sone  of  the  mountain  caDed 
ward  the  coast  amid  the  ancient  scorisd  of  the  the  r^gione  de$erta.    Its  surface  spreads  out  in 
great  volcano.    The   country  between  these  broad  tracts,  compared  to  pluns,  which  are 
rivers  is  occupied  by  the  mountain  with  its  va-  rough  and  black  with  the  naked  lava  and  sooritti 
rious  ridges,  volcanic  cones,  and  deep  depres-  or  white  with  drifts  of  snow,  which  perpetnaUy 
Bions,  which  cover  altogether  an  area  of  about  cover  the  highest  summits.    These  also  coDedt 
87  miles  in  circumference ;  yet  the  lava  has  in  the  crevices  and  grottos  of  this  portioa  of 
spread  far  beyond  these  limita.  In  the  midst  is  the  mountdn,  and  becoming  solidified  into  ioei 
the  apex  of  the  great  conical  mass,  the  highest  they  fumi^  most  grateful  supplies  of  this  mate- 
summit,  as  ascertained   trigonometricaUy  by  ri^totheinhabitantsof  the  isLuid,  and  of  Malta 
Capt.  Smyth  in  1815,  being  10,874  feet  above  and  the  neighboring  region  of  Italy.    In  1828, 
the  sea.    Sir  J.  Herschel  in  1824,  ignorant  of  when  the  whole  countiy  was  parched  with  the 
this  measurement)  determined  the  height  by  excessive  heat,  a  quarry  of  perennial  ice  waa 
careful  barometrical  measurement  to  be  10,872^  opened  under  a  stratum  of  lava,  so  ntuated  that 
feet.    The  latitude  of  the  point  is  87**  48'  81''  this  must  have  flowed  in  a  melted  state  at  sonie 
N.,  and  the  longitude  is  15°  K    The  cone,  at  distantperiod  over  the  snow,  which,  as  soggeaied 
the  summit  of  which  is  the  great  crater,  is  in  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  was  no  doubt  protected  firom 
the  midst  of  a^  comparatively  plane  region^  9  the  action  of  the  heat  by  a  previona  covering  of 
miles  in  circum'ferenoe,  the  highest  point  being  fine  dust  and  scoria,    llie  bishop  of  the  diocese 
1,100  feet  below  the  principal  apex.  Around  the  derives  a  revenue  firom  the  sale  of  this  ice,  and 
mountiun,  at  its  base,  is  a  fertile  and  delightfhl  what  is  obtained  firom  a  small  porti<»i  on  the  N. 
re^on  known  as  the  reffiane  cvUa.  Near  Catania  mde  of  the  mountdn  is  said  to  amount  to  £1,000 
this  is  11  miles  broad,  till  one  reaches  in  ascend-  per  annum.  The  great  crater  is  upon  a  mountain  * 
ing  the  rtgione  tilwm^  or  woody  district;  but  of  stones  and  ashes,  which  rises  about  1,100  feet 
on  the  N.  side  the  wood  skirts  the  mountain  above  its  base  in  this  snowy  tract.    The  diam* 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  its  foot  This  lowest  belt  eter  of  its  month  is  estimated  by  different  tmv- 
is  the  region  of  cultivation ;  towns  and  villages  ellers  at  fimn  2^  to  4  miles,  and  the  depth  from 
are  clustered  upon  it;  and  in  the  rich  soil  of  600  to  800  feet.  Sulphurous  smoke  continuously 
the  decomposed  lava  and  tufa  are  fiouriahing  ascends  firom  it,  ana  rumbling  noises  are  at  au 
plantations  of  olives,  vines,  com,  firuitSL  and  times  heard.  The  view  from  this  summit  at  sun- 
aromatic  herbs.    Though,  in  the  finequentiy  re-  rise  is  magnificent.    The  mountain  itself^  tying 
curring  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  some  of  these  directiy  breath  the  eye  of  the  observer,  which 
are  often  swept  ofl^  or  buried  beneath  the  fiow  can  penetrate  even  into  the  inferior  cones  that  are 
of  lava,  the  attractions  of  the  delicious  di-  distributed  upon  its  flanks,  presents  the  mcetori- 
mate,  and  of  a  soil  so  readily  producing  the  ne-  ginal  feature  of  tlie  landscape.  These  cooes,  faow- 
oessary  sustenance  of  life,  overcome  the  fears  of  ever,  are  beat  seen  fh>m  the  lower  borders  of  the 
a  people  familiar  with  the  dangers,  and  render  desert  region,  where,  as  stated  by  Sir  Chartoa 
them  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  annoy-  Lyel],theyafford^^  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
ances  of  the  sharp  volcanic  dust  that,  according  characteristic  scenes  in  Europe.    They  are  seen 
to  Capt  Smyth,  inures  and  disfigures  their  eyes,  of  every  variety  of  height  and  size^  aiid  are  ar- 
their  persons,  furniture,  and  houses.  The  woody  ranged  in  beautiful  and  picturesque  groups.  How- 
region  encircles  the  mountain  in  a  belt  6  or  ever  uniform  they  may  appear  when  seenlhna 
7  miles  in  width ;  but  the  extensive  forests  are  the  sea,  or  the  plains  below,  nothing  can  be  more 
much  broken  in  upon  br  the  ravages  of  the  lava,  diversified  than  their  shape  when  we  look  from 
Here  one  passes  through  fine  sroves  of  chestnut  above  into  their  craters,  one  side  of  which  is  geo- 
and  cork  trees,  and  in  the  higher  portions  pines  erdly  broken  down.**    Of  these  secondary  vol- 
of  great  magnitude  abound,  together  witii  oak,  canoes  Lyell  enumerates  no  less  than  80  whicH 
beech,  and  poplar,  and  hawthorn  of  immense  size,  are  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  one  of  theso^ 
A  cluster  of  what  appeared  to  be  7  chestnut  called  Monte  Minardo,  near  Bronte,  is  TOO  k^ 
trees  growing  together  is  described  by  Capt  high ;  and  the  double  hill  Monti  Rossi,  near  Ni'' 
Smyth,  the  largest  of  which  measured  88  feet  in  colosi,  formed  in  1669,  is  450  feet  high,  with  ^ 
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base  S  miles  in  eironmferenoe.    They  are  pro-  in  order  to  protect  their  town,  were  opposed 
dnoed  bj  latend  ernptions  in  the  desert  region  with  arms  by  the  people  of  Paterno,  as  the  new 
or  in  the  wooded  belt  below.  In  the  latter  &eir  current  threatened  to  bring  destruction  upon 
height  issabseqnently  reduced  by  the  flow  of  lava  their  habitations.    In  some  places  hills  of  older 
frooL  higher  sources,  which  gathers  around,  and  lava  were  melted  into  the  flowing  stream,  and 
in  some  instances  buries  them  and  eren  pours  thus  swept  away.   In  others  the  cooling  matter 
int#their  craters. — ^The  earliest  recorded  emp-  taking  an  arched  form  protected  the  objects 
tioa  of  Etna  is  one  mentioned  by  Dlodoms  8icu-  upon  the  sur&oe  by  enclosing  them  in  grottos 
hu,  which  caused  theSicani,  who  then  lived  near  of  lava.    Thus  were  preserved,  and  afterward 
the  mountain,  to  desert  its  vicinity  and  move  fur-  obtained  by  excavating  into  the  solid  lava  to 
tfasr  to  the  south.  No  date  is  given  to  this  event,  the  depth  of  85  feet,  many  valued  articles  from 
but  it  appears  to  have  happened  before  the  Tro-  one  of  the  churches  of  Mompiliere,  one  of  the 
Jsn  war.    The  next  are  8  eruptions  referred  to  to^^ns  overflowed  by  this  eruption.    As  Lyell 
by  Thuoydides,  of  which  one  was  in  47V  B.  0.,  observes,  it  seems  very  extraordinary  tliat  any 
one  in  485,  and  one  supposed  to  have  been  in  565.  works  of  art,  not  encased  with  tufa,  like  those 
These,  added  to  the  later  recorded  eruptions  to  in  Herculaneum,  should  have  escaped  fusion  in 
tiw  piesent  time,  make  nearly  60  in  all.    The  hollow  spaces  left  open  in  this  lava  current, 
most  important  are  those  of  1660, 1765, 1787,  which  was  so  hot  at  Catania,  8  years  after  it 
1792,  ana  1852.  An  earthquake  in  Mu^h,  1669,  entered  the  town,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
,           destroyed  all  the  houses  in  the  village  of  Nicolosi,  hold  the  hand  in  some  of  the  crevices.    The 
•           Bitoated  10  miles  from  Catania,  near  the  lower  sreat  lava  current  as  it  flowed  into  the  sea 
margin  of  the  wooded  district.    Streams  of  had  spread  over  a  width  of  600  yards,  and 
lava  not  many  days  afterward  broke  forth  from  its  depth  was  estimated  at  40  feet.    The  water 
chasms  which  opened  in  diflCereAt  parts  of  the  was  thrown  into  violent  commotion  by  this 
mountain.    These  destroyed  as  many  as  14  vil-  intrusion  of  heated  matter.     Sounds  louder 
lages.    From  a  gulf  that  formed  near  IHcolosI,  and  more  terrific  than  peals  of  thunder  were 
the  sand  and  sooriie  were  projected  that  pro-  constantly  sent  forth,  ana  the  light  of  the  sun 
doced  in  the  course  of  8  or  4  months  the  double  was  darkened  by  the  clouds  of  vapor  that  arose. 
cone  Monti  Rossi.    A  fissure  12  mUes  long  was  The  fish  were  destroyed  along  the  coast,  and 
formed,  which  emitted  a  most  vivid  light,  and  ex-  many  months  passed  before  the  water  became 
tended  to  within  a  mfle  of  the  summit  of  Etna,  again  clear  and  transparent. — ^The  eruption  of 
Afterward  5  other  parallel  fissures  opened,  which  1755  is  remarkable  for  a  great  inundation  caused 
gave  forth  smoke  and  loud  bellowing  noises,  by  the  flow  of  two  streams  of  l&va  upon  a  vast 
These  fissures,  which  were  without  doubt  par-  collection  of  snow.    For  8  miles  down  the 
,           tially  filled  with  lava,  afford  an  illustration  of  flanks  of  the  mountain  the  torrent  poured, 
i           the  manner  in  which  the  porphyritic  dikes  are  sweeping  on  the  loose  scoriie  and  blocks  of 
i           formed^  which  are  seen  cutting  the  lavas,  and  lava,  which  were  deposited  in  the  plains  below. 
\          piojectiag  in  the  form  of  walls  from  the  preci-  The  inhabitants  believed  that  the  water  was 
,           Intone  sides  of  the  deep  valleys  of  tiie  mountain ;  discharged  from  the  crater  itself,  and  the  stories 
and  also  of  the  origin  of  the  trap  dikes  of  older  of  its  saltness  and  of  the  marine  shells  contained 
formations.    By  the  flowof  tiie  lava  among  the  fai  it  are  still  found  in  the  popular  accounts  of 
deep  caverns  within  the  mountain,  its  vaulted  this  eruption. — ^The  successive  piles  of  lava 
foundations  were  melted  away,  and  tiie  crest,  which  compose  the  great  mass  of  Etna,  and  the 
rent  with  numerous  fissures,  settied  down  into  fossUiferous  strata  which  crop  out  on  the  more 
the  vacant  spaces.    To  protect  the  city  of  Cata-  exposed  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  afford 
niA,  its  walls  next  the  mountain  had  been  raised  some  interesting  data  bearing  upon  the  time 
to  the  height  of  60  feet;  but  the  lava,  irresisti*  that  has  elapsed  during  the  accumulation  of 
ble  as  the  swelling  tide,  and  as  slow  in  its  mo-  these  materials.    For,  as  observed  by  Ovid  in 
tion,  rose  steadily  tiU  it  overtopped  the  rampart,  presenting  the  views  of  Pythagoras,  there  was 
and  poured  a  cascade  of  liquid  fire  into  the  midst  a  time  when  Etna  was  not  a  burning  mountidn, 
of  thie  houses.    Long  afterward,  when  excavated  and  a  time  will  arrive  when  it  will  cease  to  be 
by  Che  prince  of  Biscari,  the  solid  lava  was  such.    This  subiect  has  been  admirably  treated 
brooght  to  view,  its  layers  curling  over  the  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  "  Principles  of  Geo- 
wall,  as  if  just  petrified  in  their  fiow.    Its  rate  logy,**  and  illustrated  from  the  drawings  he  pro- 
of progress  varied  greatly  with  the  consistency  pared  in  his  examinations  of  the  localities.    The 
of  the  melted  matter  and  the  slope  of  the  sur-  lavas,  as  seen  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides 
iaoe.    The  greater  part  of  the  15  miles  of  its  of  the  mountain,  rest  upon  stratified  clay  sands 
flow  to  the  sea  was  accomplished  in  20  days,  and  volcanic  tufa,  which  contain  marine  fossil 
but  the  last  2  miles  were  oiuy  at  the  rate  of  22  diells,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  are  identical 
feet  per  hour.    Its  surface  exposed  to  the  air  with  species  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean, 
^aa  a  crust  of  solid  rock ;  through  the  side  These  strata  fbrm  a  series  of  hiUs  600  to  800 
'^aOs  streams  of  the  fluid  lava  often  burst  out,  feet  in  height,  which  extend  along  the  southern 
''^  bv  excavating  into  the  great  current  at  margin  of  the  mountain.    They  indicate  that 
**>Habie  places  the  flow  might  be  diverted  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  has  during  the  existence  of 
^w  directions.    Attempts  tiiat  were  made  to  the  present  testacea  been  raised  several  hundred 
^lo  this  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Catiudai  feet  above  its  ancient  level.    The  sedimentary 
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Btrata,  and  the  limestone  of  the  newer  pHoeene  a  man  so  man/  tboiuand  feet  in  thidmcM  nuuit 

period  npon  which  they  rest  define  the  origin  of  have  required  an  immense  series  of  sgw  stite* 

the  flows  of  lava  to  he  witnln  this  very  recent  riof  to  oor  historical  periods  for  its  growth ;  yet 

period  in  the  hbtory  of  the  formations  which  the  whole  most  he  regarded  as  the  prodnot  of 

compose  the  orost  of  the  earth.    Were  there  a  modem  portion  of  the  terUaryepocL^  (LyeQ^s 

data  furnished  hy  long  kept  records,  by  which  *'  Principles,"  ch.  xzv.) 
the  average  rate  of  increase  of  volcanoes  could       ETON,  a  town  of  Buckinghamshire,  Eoriind, 

be  determined,  the  application  of  these  to  the  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames^  opposite  Wind* 

case  of  Etna  might  furnish  some  mrozimation  sor,  22  m.  W.  from  London  by  rosd;  pop.  in 

toward  the  time  that  has  passed  while  its  10,000  1861, 8,666.    Its  college,  the  most  celebrated  cf 

feet  or  more  of  layers  of  lava  have  been  accn-  English  public  schools,  was  founded  by  King 

mulating.    But  the  recorded  observations  of  Henry  VI.  in  1440,  and  endowed  by  a  gilt  from 

the  action  of  volcanoes  are  too  incomplete,  and  his  own  demesne  lands  and  those  bdon^g  to 

this  acdon  is  too  variable  in  its  nature,  for  any  some  priories  whose  revenues  had  been  sppro* 

data  we  possess  to  shed  light  upon  this  question,  priated  to  religions  houses  abroad.    The  ongbal 

A  single  volcano,  as  that  of  Jorullo  in  Ifezioo^  foundation  consisted  of  one  provost,  10  priests 

with  Uiousands  of  little  cones  about  it,  is  known  or  fellows,  4  clerks,  6  choristers,  one  master,  25 

to  have  risen  at  once  to  the  height  of  more  than  poor  scholars,  and  as  many  poor  men,  or  besds- 

600  feet;  while  another,  as  that  of  Ischia,  is  men.    Henry  VI.  intended  it  as  a  seminary  for 

known  to  have  lain  dormant  with  no  increase  a  college  in  one  of  the  universities,  and  themore 

of  its  dimensions  for  17  centuries.    The  mily  founded,  contemporaneousl  j  with  Eton,  King*i 

data,  therefore,  upon  which  any  calculation  of  college,  Cambridge,  to  which  Eton  wss  to  be 

this  sort  can  be  oased,  must  be  ftirnished  by  what  preparatory.    The  first  stone  of  the  boildiDg 

we  know  of  the  structure  and  hbtory  of  the  was  laid  July  8, 1441.    In  1448  Henry  VI.  io« 

volcano  itself.    Upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  creased  the  number  of  scholars  to  70  and  re* 

mountain  is  a  remarkable  valley  4  or  6  miles  duced  the  beadsmen  to  18.    At  present  the 

wide,  called  Val  del  Bove,  which  extends  far  in  foundatiou  consists  of  a  provost  appointed  hj 

toward  the  centre,  and  presents  on  each  side  the  crown,  a  vice-provost,  6  feUows,  2  chaplsins 

precipitous  walls,  that  attain  at  the  upper  ex-  called  conducts.  10  lay  derks,  10  choristers,  be- 

tremity  a  height  exceeding  8.000  feet.    A  sec-  side  inferior  officers  and  servants,  and  70  sdid- 

tion  furnished  by  these  walls,  and  the  naked  ars,  who  innce  the  reign  of  Greorge  HI.  have 

conical  peak  1,000  feet  hi^h,  expose  the  struo-  been  called  *^  king's  scholars.'*    As  Eton  wss  a 

ture  of  nearly  half  the  height  of  the  mountain.  Lancastrian  foundation,  it  snfiTeied  under  the 

All  thb  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  lava  and  rule  of  the  house  of  York,  and  was  curtaikd  by 

of  breccia,  or  broken  fragments  of  lava,  which  Edward  IV.  of  many  of  its  possessions,    3Core 

appear  each  to  have  been  produced  bv  a  flow  fortunate  under  the  Tudora,  £toa  was  spedally 

of  the  liquid  material  deposited  upon  the  older  excepted  from  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in 

layer  beneath  it.    All  these  layers  incline  to-  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  for  the  dissolution  of 

ward  the  sea,  as  if  the  currents  had  uniformly  coDeges  and  chantriea    At  this  period  its  reve* 

^flowed  in  that  direction.    Through  these  piles  nues  were  estimated  at  £1,100.    In  1606,  the 

of  stratified  lava  many  of  the  secondary  cones  total  income  was  £652.    Its  present  income  is 

are  seen  projecting,  and  in  such  relation  to  the  about  £7,000.  The  college  bnifdings  consist  of  2 

layers  that  it  is  apparent  they  were  thrust  up  quadrangles,  built  partly  of  freeatoney  but  chiefly 

subsequently  to   the  consolidation  of  these,  of  brick.    The  scholars  on  ibe  foundation  ste 

Turning  now  to  the  historical  records,  there  is  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  college,  and  by  wsy 

nothing  found  in  them  which  would  lead  to  the  of  distinction  are  called  o^legera.    They  are 

opinion  that  the  altitude  of  the  mountain  has  admissible  from  the  age  of  8  to  16,  and  nnlea 

materially  varied  within  the  last  2,000  years,  put  on  the  roll  for  admission  to  King's  college 

Of  the  80  cones  previously  referred  to  as  seen  at  17,  are  superannuated  and  obliged  to  leave  st 

npon  its  flanks,  only  one,  Monti  Rosd,  has  been  18.    If  put  on  the  roll,  they  may  continue  till 

produced  within  this  time.    It  is  hence  reason*  19.    The  foundation  schdara  xnoat  be  bom  in 

able  to  suppose  that  a  great  many  centuries  Englsnd  and  of  parents  lawfully  married.    By 

elapsed  while  these  cones  were  produced.    If  the  statutes  they  should  be  inatmoted  gratis  snd 

we  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  origin  of  the  clothed  in  some  coarse  uniform,  bnt  in  neither 

oldest  amons  them,  the  long  series  of  the  strati-  of  these  points  are  the  statutes  adhered  to.    A 

fled  lava  beds  of  the  Val  dd  Bove  lie  beneath  small  sum  of  £6  or  £7  per  annum  is  cbarsed  to 

these,  and  other  series  of  more  ancient  cones  the  parents  of  every  foundation  scholar  who  are 

still  are  found  buried  under  these  strata  which  able  to  pay  it.    Evenr  year  the  1ft  heed  boys 

flowed  around  and  concealed  them  from  view,  are  put  on  the  roll  of  King's  college,  bat  c<xi* 

"  In  the  deep  sections  of  the  Vsl  del  Bove  noth-  tinue  at  Eton  until  there  is  a  vacancy  or  until 

ing  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ancient  lava  cur-  superannuated.    At  King^s  college  the  Etonians 

rents  exceeded  in  dimensions  those  of  modem  are  maintained  free  of  expense,  suid  after  8  years 

times ;  and  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  the  they  succeed  to  fellowships.     On  an  average  4 

countless  beds  of  solid  rock  and  scorie  were  accu-  scholars  go  to  King's  colt^  yearly.     There  are 

midated,  as  now,  in  succession.  On  the  grounds  also  2  sdiolarships  atHerton  college,  Oxftved, 

then^ore  already  explained,  we  must  infer  that  for  foundation  scholars  who  are  not  elected  for 
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Cog*s  college.    These  latter  are  called  pariio*  mgUX  renowned  for  one  of  the  great  Tictories 
mi<ai,  or  bjr  oormption,  postmasters.    In  1843  ofHanniba],theyadimonis(Ba8sano),  theVolsl^ 
Frioee  Albert  institoted  an  annual  prize  of  £50  niensla  (Bolsena),  and  the  Sabatinns  (Brocciano.) 
forprofieiency  in  the  modem  langoages.    The  Of  its  monntaina,  the  Oiminins  (monte  di  Yi- 
larger  number  of  Etoniana  are  not  on  the  foun*»  terbo)  and  Soracte  (Monte  di  San  Oreste)  are 
da&Df  and  are  called  oppidans.    They  do  not  often  mentioned.    The  testunony  of  ancient 
board  in  the  college.     The  annnal  expenses  writers,  and  late  disooTeries  of  antique  monu* 
of  an  oppidan  amount  to  about  £160  or  £S00*  ments,  eompriaing  waUs,  eloaca^  tombs  adorned 
Ihe  6th  form  is  the  highest  in  ^e  school,  and  is  with  sculptures,  vases,  coins,  j^,  prove  that 
fimifced  in  number  to  22.  Of  these  the  10  highest  Etruria  was  inhabited  by  a  civilized  and  cultivat- 
are  sfyled  monitors*    The  head  boy  is  <Milled  ed  people  Ions  before  the  foundation  of  Borne* 
*tbe  captain.**  The  classes  are  divided  between  They  were  called  Etrusci  or  Tusci  bv  the  Ro-> 
the  bwer  and  upper  school.    There  are  a  head  mans,  Tyrrheni  or  Tyrseni  by  the  Greciks.  Their 
msster  and  a  lower  master^  12  assistant  masters  national  name  was  Rasena.    They  were  re« 
in  the  upper  sdiool  and  4  m  the  lower  school,  carded  as  autochthones  by  some  of  the  andent 
beside  a  mathematical  master.    There  are  also  historians,  and  by  Herodotus  as  descendants  of  a 
mssters  of  the  Frendi,  German,  and  Italian  Ian*  colony  from  Lydia,  led  there  by  Tyrsenus,  son 
gnsges.    The  course  of  instruction  is  almost  of  Atys,  an  ancient  king  of  that  country.    The 
vbolly  classical ;  mathematics  and  the  modem  authenticity  of  this  story,  however,  though  cor- 
langoages  are  only  studied  in  extra  hours.   The  roborated  by  Dionysins,  is  rendered  doubtful 
snnual  elections  take  place  in  the  last  days  of  b^  the  circumstance  that  Xanthus,  the  national 
July  every  year.    At  the  elections  of  1858,  the  historian  of  Lydia,  ignores  both  the  expedition 
total  number  of  collegers  and  oppidana  was  757,  and  the  name  of  the  prince  its  leader.    The  re- 
b^  an  increase  of  26  over  tiie  year  previous,  lation  of  Herodotus  is  now  generally  believed  to 
In  1764,  at  which  period  the  school  was  very  have  been  one  of  those  mythiciu  legends  in 
prosperous,  the  number  of  boys  amounted  to  616.  which  the  earliest  history  of  the  ancient  nationa 
The  black  hat  and  the  white  neckerchief  are  is  wrapped,  and  to  have  represented  the  com** 
diatingubhing  marks  of  an  Eton  boy's  costume,  mon  Pelasgian  origin  of  the  primitiTe  inhabi- 
Tbe  syitem  of  fagging,  by  which  the  boys  in  tants  of  Lydia  and  Etnum    But  there  is  suffi- 
the  lower  school  are  subject  to  the  orders  of  cient  ground  to  believe  that  these  Pela^aa 
the  members  of  the  6th  form,  is  in  fuU  vigor  at  Etrascanai  the  rektives  of  the  Umbrians,  Osci, 
Eton.    The  Eton  montem  wss  a  peculiar  cere-  Biculi,  and  other  ancient  Italian  tribes,  received 
mony,  fbrmerly  biennial,  but  after  1769  held  apartof  their  culture,  which  became  the  source 
triennially  on  Whit-Tuesday,  and  discontinued  of  that  of  the  Romans,  by  subsequent  importa* 
since  1844.    On  this  occasion  the  boys  marched  tions  from  the  countries  of  the  East,  from 
in  procession  about  1^  m.  to  an  devation  on  the  Egypt,  Fhosnicia,  or  Aria  lOnor.     According 
Bath  road  called  Salt  hill,  under  the  lead  of  the  to  Mr.  Layard,  several  representaUons  on  the 
head  boy  of  the  foundation  scholars  as  captain.  Etruscan  monuments  bear  no  little  resemblance 
Here  they  spent  the  day,  partook  of  a  bountifbl  to  the  lately  discovered  works  of  the  Assyrians. 
breidEfittt  and  dinner,  with  murio  and  various  The  influeuce  of  Gredan  art  and  civilization, 
ceremonies,  and  collected  toll  from  all  spectators  upon  the  Etruscans  is  evident,  and  it  can  easUy 
and  passers-by.    The  scene  was  virited  by  great  be  proved  that  it  continued  to  be  exerdsed  even 
numtMnv  of  people,  and  even  some'bmes  by  the  at  the  period  which  followed  the  foundation 
royal  family,  and  the  contributions,  called  salt,  of  Bome.    It  is  now  generally  supposed  that 
hare  been  known  to  exceed  £1,000.    After  de-  the  Basena  immigrated  from  the  north,  probably 
dno^hig  expenses,  the  remainder  was  paid  over  fh>m  Rhietia,  now  the  Tyrol,  and  subdued  the 
to  the  captain,  who  in  1847  was  indemnified  by  more  ancient  Pelasgians,  Ktrnscans,  Tuscans,  or 
the  queen  for  his  loss  by  the  omisrion  of  the  cere-  Tyrrhenians,  with  whom   they  were   finally 
iDODy.    Among  Uie  celebrated  men  educated  blended  into  one  powerful  and  flourishing  na- 
liere  nunr  be  mentioned  John  Hales,  the  poet  tion.    In  Etruria  they  formed  a  confederacy  of 
Waller,  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  Barley,  earl  of  Ox«  12  cities  with  adjacent  districts,  which  are  sup* 
lord.  Lord  BoGngbroke,  Earl  Oani^o,  the  earl  pjosed  to  have  been  the  following:  C»re  (now 
of  Chatham,  the  Hon.  Bobert  Boyle,  Ix>rd  Lyt«  Cerveteri,  Old  Onre).  Tsrquinii,  in  Boman  his- 
tletooy  the  poet  Grav,  Horace  walpole,  Btee*  tory  the  suburb  of  the  Tarquins,  Busellas  (Bo- 
vena  the  editor  of  Bhakeq>eare.  Fox,  Canning,  selle,  remarkable  for  its  monuments),  Yetnlonia 
tile  marqois  of  Welledey,  the  auke  of  Welling-  (Torre  Yecchia),  Volaterrss  (Volaterra),  known 
too,  Henry  HaUam.  and  fxird  Derby.  as  a  watering  place,  Arretinm  (Arezzo),  Cor- 
ETBUBIA,  or  ItisoiA  (called  by  the  Greeks  tons   (Cotrone),   Perusia   (Perugia),   Vdsinii 
^WrA^ataX  a  division  of  ancient  Italy,  bounded  (Bolsena),  Falerii  (Fahiri),  known  by  the  siege 
^.  bj*  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  separated  on  the  of  CamiUus,  Veil  (Isola  Farnese),  the  neighbor 
^.W.fitNnLiguriabytheriverMaora,N.E.by  and  long  rival  of  Borne,  taken  by  Camillua 
^  Apennines  from  Cispadine  Qi9Xk\  E.  and  S.  by  after  a  si«ge  of  10  years  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1^  liber  from  Umbria  and  Latium.    It  was  a  4th  century  R  C,  and  Clnsium  (Chiusi),  the 
^vtOe  and  well  cultivated  country.    Its  chief  seat  of  King  Pors^na.    Other  important  places 
^^afB  were  tito  Tiber  and  the  Amus  (now  Amo);  of  Etruria  were:  Pis»  (Pisa),  founded  accord- 
^^  chief  lakes  the  Thraiqrmenus  (now  lake  of  Pe-  ing  to  a  legend  by  wandering  companions  of 
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Kescor  from  Pisa  in  Elis-;  FeBsoln  (Fiesole),  in  a  kind  of  fendal  dientship,  whose  forms  ap* 
near  which  Catiline  was  defeated,  62  B.  0. ;  pear  more  servile  than  in  the  similar  Roman  in- 
Popolonia,  known  for  its  coins ;  Lnna,  Yolci,  stitntion.  Freemen  also  oocnr  in  the  history 
&c.  Beyond  the  limits  of  their  country  they  of  some  of  the  confederate  oitieS)  bat  as  apoliti- 
possessed  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  cally  nnimportant  class.— The  most  flonnshiiig 
from  the  Ticino  to  Bologna,  called  by  them  period  of  the  history  of  Etmriaoompiises  about 
Felsina.  This  country,  which  they  conquered  8  centuries  before  and  as  many  after  the  fonnda* 
at  the  time  of  their  immigration  into  Italy,  or  tion  of  Rome.  Through  the  Tarqnins,  who 
shortly  after,  and  which  was  divided  into  12  were  Etruscans,  they  may  have  even  exercised  a 
equal  districts,  was  afterward  taken  from  them  kind  of  dominion  over  their  younger  neighbor, 
by  the  Gauk.  They  had  flourishing  colonies  in  as  some  modem  critics  suppose.  Porsena,  king 
Corsica,  Ilva  (Elba),  and  in  Campania,  where  of  Clusinm,  who  made  war  on  Rome  for  the 
Uiey  are  supposed  to  have  founded  (about  800  restoration  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  compelled  the 
B.  C.)  a  confederacy  similar  to  that  of  Etruria.  Romans  to  a  humdiating  treaty.  But  searosly 
Their  navy  was  powerful  on  the  Mediterranean  had  Rome  gained  peace  lirom  hmi  when  it  com* 
at  a  very  early  period;  a  legend  mentions  an  menced  war  with  another  Etruscan  enemy, 
attack  upon  the  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argo-  Veil  (485  B.  C).  This  war,  often  interrupted 
nauts,  by  Tyrrhenian  mariners.  Their  oommer-  by  truces,  lasted  for  90  years,  and  ended  with 
cial  vessels  visited  the  eastern  shores  of  the  thefallof  the  Etruscan  state,  owing  probably  to 
Kediterranean.  The  inhabitants  of  Cisre  were  the  distraction  of  the  oonfederacv  during  the 
dreaded  as  pirates.  The  growth  of  their  oom-  same  period  by  frequent,  successfm,  and  devaa- 
merce,  as  well  as  of  their  power  on*  land  and  tating  incursions  of  the  Syracusans,  by  attacks 
sea,  was  followed  by  a  rapid  development  of  of  the  Samnitee  upon  its  Campanian  dependen- 
industry  and  art,  refinement  and  luxury,  in  their  cies,  and  by  the  threateniug  advance  of  its 
cities.  Their  coins  in  bronze,  their  urns  and  northern  neighbors,  the  Gauls.  After  the  in- 
sculptures,  are  proofs  of  their  great  proficiency  vasion  of  the  latter  under  Brennns,  the  Gimi- 
in  the  arts ;  the  frequently  occurring  represen-  nian  forest  was  for  some  time  the  boundary  be- 
tations  of  festive  entertainments,  games,  races,  tween  Etruria  and  the  land  of  the  Romans^ 
and  dances,  accompanied  by  music,  prove  their  This  was  however  soon  passed  by  the  eon- 
love  of  recreation,  no  doubt  fostered  by  the  querors  of  Veil  and  Fslerii,  and  the  two  battks 
mildness  of  their  beautiful  climate.  They  also  rought  near  the  Vadimonian  lake,  by  Qaintna 
had  national  assemblies  for  religious  and  politi-  Fabius  (310)  and  Publius  Cornelius  DolabeUa 
cal  purposes,  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Vol-  (288),  finally  broke  the  power  of  Etruria.  The 
tumna  in  Volsinii.  Their  religion  resembled  in  socitd  relation  to  Rome,  into  which  it  entered  in 
most  of  its  conceptions  the  polytheism  of  the  280  B.  C.,  was  changed  after  the  social  war,  in 
Greeks  and  Romans;  it  appears,  however,  to  have  reward  for  its  fidelity,  into  Roman  dtizenship. 
been  deeper,  gloomier,  and  less  fanciful  tiian  Boon  afterward  Etruria  suffered  greatly  ftom 
that  of  the  former.  The  names  of  many  of  the  revenge  taken  bySylla  on  the  partisans  of 
their  deities,  who  were  divided  into  higher  or  Marina  inits  cities.  Whole  districts  were  given 
Jiidden  and  other  gods,  and  were  believM  to  re-  as  confiscated  estatea  to  the  veterans  of  the  die- 
aide  in  the  remotest  north — a  notion  current  tator,  who  afterward  became  the  accomplices 
among  the  Assyrians  and  other  Asiatic  nations  of  Catiline  (68-62).    Octavianua,  too,  had  his 

gsaiim  xiv.  13)— seem  to  mark  the  transition  military  colonies  in  Etruria.    The  hiatonr  of 

om  the  Grecian  to  the  Roman  forms.    Tina  modern  Etruria,  a  kingdom  created  by  Napo- 

(Jupiter),  by  some  critics  compared  with  Zt^,  leon  in  1801,  and  given  to  Louis,  crown  prince 

the  root  of  Z€Vf^  Zi/rar,  presides  over  the  conn-  of  Parma,  ruled  after  his  death  by  his  widowr 

cil  of  12  eonsentes  or  complicei^  probably  per-  Maria  Luisa  of  Spain  as  regent,  and  in  180Sr 

sonifications  of  the  12  constellations  of  ttie  zo-  annexed  to  France  as  a  province,  belongs  to  tba^t 

diac.    They  had  lunar  and  solar  divisions  of  of  Tuscany  (a  name  derived  from  the  Roman 

time,  and  cycles  of  more  than  a  century.    Of  Tusda).    Among  the  numeroua  writers  who 

their  numerous  sacred  books,  the  principal  of  have  treated  of  the  antiquitiea  of  Etruria,  th« 

which  were  believed  to  contain  ^e  revelationa  most  instructive  are  Lana,  Inghirami,  Niebuhr, 

of  the  demon  Tages,  the  so  called  Acherontio  Ottfried  MftUer,  Hey.  Wachsmuth,  Hormayr, 

taught  how  to  propitiate  the  gods,  to  delay  fate,  Bteub,  Dorow,  Micali.  Abeken,  Seoki,  he^va, 

and  to  deify  the  souL    Many  of  their  religious  Gerhardt,  Bunsen,  ana  Witte. 
rites,  those  of  augury  for  instance,  were  adopted       ETRUSO AK  LANGUAGE,  the  langoate  of 

by  the  Romans,  who  also  imitated  their  games,  the  ancient  Etrurians.    Dionyrina  of  HiBcar- 

insignia,  and   triumphal   distinctions.     Their  nassns  and  Bochart  reoard  the  Etruscan  aa  «a 

priests,  called  liummoiy  appear  at  the  same  time  aboriginal  language ;  FVk^t  makes  it  C^iic, 

as  heads  of  noble  families,  and  as  kings  or  Oiampi  and  J.  Eollar  Slavonic,  IGcalt  Alba^ 

rulers  of  cities.    They  formed  the  senate  w  the  nese ;  L.  Lanzi  derives  it  flrom  the  Greek  vod 

confederacy,  which  seems  to  have  consisted  of  I^tin,  and  holds  that  the  Umbric,   Volacnev 

loosely  connected  independent  and  sovereign  Oscic,  and  Samnitic  are  diideeta  of  it ;  O.  Mfil- 

members^  at  a  later  period  ruled  by  magistrates  ler  thinks  it  akin  to  the  Greek;  o^Mtrs  derive 

chosen  annually.    The  common  people  were  it  fh>m  Rhsstia ;  and  finally,  Lami,  Pfitameier, 

dependent  npon  the  priestly  aristocratio  fiunilies  and  others,  suppose  it  to  be  Semitio,  a  hjpo- 
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thesis  irbich  in  1868  J.  G.  Stiokel  demonstra*  hiitrio,  one  who  ffestioolates,  an  aotor;  lama 
ted  to  be  the  truth.    Its  alphabet  consists  of  (oolorea),atamc;  Su»<i7k>  (possessed  by  a  spirit), 
21  letters,  almost  coincident  inform  with  the  a  Tuscan  prince;  lituu$  (bent),  staff  of  the 
aodent  Greek  letters,  written  from  right  to  left,  augurs ;  lai^  protecting  divinitj ;  sex,  daugh- 
bot  oorresponding  in  value  to  those  of  the  He-  ter ;  qil  (roUing,  swiftl,  year  ^me  read  HL 
brew,  though  not  used  as  numeral  signs.    The  owing  to  the  identity  of  the  sign  for  both  g  and 
element  d  and  the  Hebrew  $ameeh  are  wanting ;  r  in  &e  great  Perusian  inscrii>tion) ;  $hal,  lion ; 
^ sod  the  Hebrew  ttade  seldom  occur ;  but  the  ila,  lamb ; ««,  altered  into;  tituk  JU,  bites  ter- 
«,  taken  from  the  Greek  Y,  exists,  though  want-  ribly ;  {/eti,  I  rest,  my  peace;  tet^flei,  thou  risest 
log  in  the  Hebrew.    The  Semitic  aspirates  and  fire-like.    Of  the  9  inscriptions  explained  by 
gutturals  are  much  softened,  and  consonants  Stiokel,  the  greatest  is  that  on  the  square  sepul- 
mdt  into  their  kindred  vowela,  the  latter  being  chral  stone  discoTered  in  1822  and  preserved  at 
mody  written  instead  ofbeing  indicated  by  their  Perugia.    It  has  24  lines  in  front  and  21  on 
diacritic  points.    Guttural  sounds  are  not,  how-  one  of  the  other  sides,  containing  668*  letters, 
ever,  altogether  abolished.    T  takes  the  place  It  Is  a  monument  of  the  expulsion  of  12  and 
of  J^  and  cognate  letters  are  freely  interchanged,  afterward  of  10  £a»M   fEtruscans)    by  the 
We  subjoin  some  examples  of  Greek  and  Latin  Yeliinas  fh>m  the  Apennmes  into  the  lower 
words  in  their  Etruscan  forms:  Tarehna,  Ifeurva^  country,  and  of  the  occupation  of  the  lands  so 
Menks^  FttUuhfj  M^aentre^  Utuze,  Itus,  JBdtr%  vacatea  by  the  ClenH  (Cfuai),  about  the  time 
ftc,  for  Tarquinius,  AGnerva,  Menelaus,  Poly-  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.    That  on  the  pal- 
donkes,  Alexandros,  OdysseuflL  Idus,  Adria,  d^.  lium  of  a  man  ^  deprived  of  eyes"  by  a  Glusian 
The  orthography  is  more  fixea  than  that  of  the  about  the  time  of  Porsena  (506  £.  0.) ;  the 
other  ancient  Italian  languages.  PUny  says  that  tablet  represents  "an  old  man  being  tied  to  a 
the  Etruscan  writing  was  prior  to  the  building  tree,  preparatory  to  being  flayed  ^  alive.    Of 
of  Borne,  but  its  origin  is  not  yet  ascertained,  several  hundred  shortfuneraliolscriptionsknown, 
L  Bourget  discovered  16  epigraphic  letters  and  17  have  been  published  as  proofs  of  the  Semitic 
.           determined  the  value  of  several  of  them ;  Lanzi  character  of  uie  language ;  some  of  tiiem  are 
!          fboad  8  more,  and  Montani  one.  There  are  few  bilingual,  witii  a  Latin  part  giving  the  name  of 
words  which  are  analogous  to  the  Greek  or  the  deceased,  while  the  Tuscan  expresses  such 
Idktin,  the  terminal  $  being  dropped,  and  e  being  sentences  as :  "  While  we  depart  to  naught  our 
the  most  frequent  ending ;  thus,  Fele,  ISite,  are  essence  ascends ;"  "We  rise  like  a  kite,"  £o.  Out 
Etruscan  for  Peleus,  Tydaos.    The  langu^  is  of  10  mementoes  of  funeral  sacrifices  we  quote 
poor  in  particles  and  simple  in  construction,  the  following:  "Raise  the  soul  as  fire  I  it  de- 
There  are  few  words  which  cannot  be  reduced  parts  for  ever ;"  "  We  ascend  to  our  ancestors.** 
to  Hebrew,  Chaldaio,  or  Arabic  originals.    But  beside  sepulchral  urns,  there  are  inscriptions  on 
few  of  the  numeral  words  and  figures  are  yet  candelabra,  drinking  cups,  and  other  utensils, 
koown,  vix. :  5  (hem$%  written  with  the  invert*  all  of  great  antiquity,  testifying  the  efficiency 
6d  sign  of  60  (him$im\  which  is  the  initial  of  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  arts,  independent  of  the 
this  word,  somewhat  modified  to  form  a  Latin  Greek  imitations  of  their  works.    Some  of  these 
Y;  10  (teterif  from  a  Saiuicrit  root),  written  monuments  have  been  found  in  Campania,  some 
with  tbe  sign  of  t,  a  cross,  whence  the  Latin  X  in  Etruria  proper,  and  in  other  countries  for- 
(anleM  this  be  two  Ys  combined);  100  (fat^  merly  inhabited  by  Etrurians.    One  occurs  as  fiur 
olavlo  tad),  written  with  the  sign  of  t  final ;  N.  E.  as  Oarinthia,  on  a  mossy  rock  in  a  forest 
and  1,000  (aiep),  written  with  the  sign  of  b*  near  Wurumbach;  it  runs  thus:  Ebc'e'tiuajfia 
The  foUowing  are  specimens  of  proper  nouns :  ntirioiigHb  ("  Brins  hither  the  weary  at  seeing 
7\irufu    (rock,  castle,  town),  whence  Greek  this  writing").    This  inscription  appears  to  be 
Tv^pTMM ;  Atri  (hedged  in,  court,  wall,  conflu-  of  later  date  than  any  other.    Of  inscriptions  on 
ent),  vrhence  Adria,  atrium,  and  most  likely  coins  there. are  but  few.    Under  the  Roman 
EUr-uzq  (wall-strong,  fort-builder)  ;  MajUuKa  emperors  the  haruspices  used  Latin  versions  of 
(vet  pjBoe),  whence  Mantua,  one  of  tiie  12  cities  Etn^scan  rituals.    Such  were  the  lUyri  Etnudy 
pfCispadaneEtruria,  which  was  the  last  to  fall  Etruacm  duetflina  (religion);  rituals  on  the 
iato  tbe  power  of  the  Celts ;  Agylla  (roundness),  manner  of  building  cities,  temples,  and  altars ; 
later  €J€Bre  {qere^  city) ;    Ta/rchna  (roadstead,  on  the  sanctity  of  walls  and  gates;  on  the  tri- 


or way  for  ships).    The  termination  al,  taken  hua,  euria,  military  order,  dec. ;  ftdguralea  and 

for  a  pAtronyraic  sign,  signifies  ^  risen,  rising ;"  hartupicini^  and  tikeprodiffia  ;  Tagetici,  on  the 

it  is  fonnd  in  many  proper  nouns,  such  as  Oeic-  ceremonies  (ccnremonia,  from  Core  or  A|^lla) 

Aal,  Cfelnal  (OUnicB  geiUis,  to  which  Medcenas  of  the  earth-bom  ffod  Tages ;  ocheruntiBi,  on 

belonged,  a  Mscnatial  on  his  mother's  sideX  conciliation  with  the  go^  &c.    There  were 

Leional,  Larthal,  &c, ;  «t»  final  is  supposed  to  de-  also  ancient  pastoral  and  augural  songs.    Y arro 

iiote  the  name  of  a  married  woman  by  modifying  preserved  some  fragments,  and  mentions  Etrus- 

that  of  the  husband  (like  the  German  inn  and  ean  tragedies  by  ^lumnius.    The  scoffing  and 

^bo  Blnvic  A)tjBs  Zeentf-M,  the  wife  of  lidn-  Jocular  Fescennine   (so  called  frt)m  Fescen- 

^oa.     Among  Etruscan  words  and  phrases  are  nium,  a  city  of  Etruria)  and  Satumalian  verses 

'^*"  {iiU^  dayX  whence  iduM,  day  of  the  full  were  also  derived  from  the  Tuscans.    Oicmro. 

^^^Nm  ;  ae$ar  (hidden),  God ;  nepof  (greediness),  Aulus  Gellius,  OflBdna,  Nigidius  Figulus,  and 

^S^^^anderer ;  nkter  (i^dy,  staggering),  whence  some  kter  Romans  translated  and  explained 
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yarions  Etrnsoan  booka,  of  which  we  hare  he  lie.  or  not?    By  the  hypotheris,  he  li«» 

bat  fragroeaU. — ^In  addition  to  the  anthoritiea  Then  he  does  not  lie,  for  what  he  says  is  tnie. 

mentioned  above  and  in  the  article  on  Etbubia,  Thus  he  lies  and  does  not  lie  at  the  same  tinw^ 

see  Gfori,  Di/eM  delP  alfabeto  degli  antichi  2W  which  is  contradictory/' 
ecmi  (Florence,  1742) ;  J.  0.  Amadnzzi,  Alpha^       EUBULUS,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  ndddie 

het/am  Veterum  Etrvtc^rum  (Rome,  1776);  O.  B.  comedy,  flonrished  abont  876  B.  0.    He  wrote 

YermigUoli,  Saggio  d%  ecngetture,  &o.  (1824);  104  plays,  chiefly  on  mythological  aaljects,  many 

J.  KoUar,  Staroitalia£ffa9jan8ka(yieTixieL^  1658);  of  them  contiuning  parodies  of  pasaagei  from 

'i£omm9eu,  yord'B6nuhiBeheAlphdbeU;Devaia'  the  tragedians.     The  fragments  of  his  works 

ster,  De  Ethiria  SegaU  (Florence,  1728-*4n  which  remain  haye  been  edited  by  Meineke, 

Winckelmann  (on  art),  Uhden,  and  Dr.  Friok,  and  are  marked  by  a  pecoliarly  pore  diction, 
in  archielo^cal  and  philoloffical  periodicals.  EUCHARIST  (Gr.  fvxopuma^  thanksgiviiw), 

ETTT,  W iLLiAX,  an  En^ish  painter,  bom  in  a  name  frequently  giyen  to  the  aacrament  of  m 

York,  March  10, 1787,  died  there,  Noy.  18, 1849.  Lord^s  snpper,  either  in  iflnsion  to  the  prases 

He  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  and  at  the  age  of  12  with  which  the  early  Christians  nsed  to  cele* 

was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Hall,  with  whom  brate  it,  or  becaase  at  its  institution  our  Sarioar 

he  remained  7  years.    In  1807  he  was  admitted  ^^  gave  thanks*'  in  blessing  the  bread  and  wine. 

a  student  in  the  royal  academy,  and  was  also  a  (Bee  Lobd^s  Suppsb.) 

private  pupil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  fbr  a       EUCLID,  the  most  eelebrated  of  andeut 

year.    Ue  repeatedly  aent  pictures  to  the  ez-  geometers,  nourished  at  Alexandria,  in  the  reign 

hibitions  of  tlie  royal  academy  and  the  Brit-  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  in  the  8d  century  B.  0. 

ish  gallery,  which  were  rejected.     In  much  The  Arabic  historians  giye  many  unanthenticii- 

despondency  he  sought  the  advice  of  his  old  ed  particulacs  of  his  life;  but  it  is  only  certain 

master,  who  told  him  that  he  had  a  good  eye  that  he  dwelt  first  in  Greece  and  thenin  Egytrt) 

for  color,  but  was  lamentably  deficient  in  all  and  probable  tiiat  he  stadied  at  Athens  under 

other  respects.     Profiting  by  this  hint,  Etty  the  successors  of  Plato,  and  then  passed  over 

worked  harder  than  eyer,  and  in  1811  had  the  to  Alexandria.    There  he  fonnded  the  mathe- 

aatisfaction  to  see  one  of  his  pictures  on  the  acad*  matical  school,  and  waa  remarkable  for  his  seal 

emy's  walls.  By  degrees  he  succeeded  in  build-  in  science,  his  affection  for  learned  men,  and  his 

ing  up  a  reputation,  and  in  1821  his  ^  Cleopatra's  gentle  and  modest  deportment.  Ptolemy  having 

Arrival  at  Cilicia,'*  in  which  the  nude  female  asked  him  if  geometry  could  not  be  made  easier, 

form  was  depicted  with  great  correctness,  and  he  made  the  celebrated  answer  that  there  wis 

with  a  voluptuous  glow  of  color,  brought  him  no  royal  road  to  geometry.    To  appreciate  the 

into  considerable  notice.    In  1822  he  went  to  merit  of  Euclid,  the  state  of  geometry  before 

Italy,  and  spent  many  months  in  the  study  of  him  should  be  considered.     P^M^Ins  gives  the 

the  Venetian  colorbts.    In  1848  an  exhibition  improbable  legend  that  the  l^gyptians  were 

of  his  works  was  opened  in  London,  prominent  obliged  to  invent  geometry  in  order  to  find 

amoDff  which  were  the  9  great  paintings  wfaidi  he  agidn  the  boundaries  of  their  fields,  ei&ced  by 

oonsidered  the  triumphsofhisartistic  career,  and  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.     Thence  it  wss 

in  which  he  says  he  aimed  *' to  paint  some  great  brouffht  to  Greece  by  Thales,  bnt  it  was  fint 

moral  on  the  heart''  They  comprise  "The  Com-  raised  to  a  liberal  science,  and  applied  to  the 

bat,"  the  8  "  Judith'^pictures,  '^  Benaiah,  David's  solution  of  speculative  and  theoretic^  problems, 

Chief  Captain,"  **  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens,"  and  by  Pythagoras.    Hippocrates  wAi  the  first  to 

the  8  nictnres  of  '*  Joan  of  Arc"    Etty  is  con-  write  on  elements.     Plato,  without  writing 

siderea  one  of  the  chief  artists  of  the  modem  particularly  upon  geometry,  contributed  much 

English  school.    His  life  has  been  written  by  to  its  progress  by  his  use  of  the  analytic  meth- 

A.  Gilchrist  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1855.)  od,  and  by  the  mathematical  style  of  his  hookup 

ETTMOLOGT.    See  Lanocaob.  and  new  theorems  were  added  by  nnmerous 

EUB(EA.    See  Kbobopont.  •  lesser  p^hilosophers.    At  the  advent  of  Endid, 

EUBUUDES  OF  Miletus,  the  best  known  something  had  been  written  on  proportion,  in- 

of  the  disciples  of  Euclid  of  Megara,  fiourished  commensurables,  loci,  solids,  and  perhaps  oonio 

about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.  C.    His  sections ;  and  the  important  property  of  the 

life  was  a  struggle  against  Aristotie,  in  which  right-angled  triangle  had  been  disoovered.    It 

by  a  captious  logic  he  sought  to  prevail  against  was  the  ^lory  of  Euclid  to  unite  in  a  single  book 

good  sense.    A  partisan  of  the  Megaric  prind*  all  the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors,  and  to 

pie,  that  tliere  is  nothing  real  but  what  is  al*  add  several  new  ones  of  his  own.     He  surpassed 

ways  one,  simple,  and  identical,  he  immediately  all  other  geometers  of  antiquity  In  the  dear  ex* 

found  an  adversary  in  the  founder  of  the  ^at  position  of  his  theorems  and  the  rigid  order  of 

contemporary  school  which  made  ezpenence  nis  demonstrations.   The  ^^  Elements*' of  Eoclid 

the  condition  of  science.    He  attacked  the  peri-  belong  both  to  geometry  and  arithmetlo.    They 

patetic  doctrine,  like  Zeno  of  Elea,  by  striving  consist  of  18  books  written  by  £nclid,  and  9  oth- 

to  show  that  there  is  none  of  our  ezperimentu  era  written  probably  by  Hypsides ;  and  they  may 

notions  which  does  not  give  place  to  insolvable  be  divided  into  4  parta,  of  which  the  Isl^  com* 

difficulties.    To  this  end  he  invented  his  fiunous  prising  the  first  6  books,  treats  of  the  properties 

sophisms,  of  whidi  the  following  is  a  specimen :  of  plane  figures,  and  presents  the  theory  of  pro* 

'^oome  one  lies^  and  says  that  he  lies.    Does  portions;  the2dgiye8,intheS  foUowlnipboioki^ 
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the  general  properties  of  numbers;  thedd,oon-  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there  is  bat 
risting  of  the  10th  book,  is  the  development  of  a  single  being  and  a  single  sort  of  good,  for  nnitj 
all  the  power  of  the  preceding  ones,  and  is  oc*  may  be  foond  contained  in  varions  things.  En* 
cnpied  with  a  cnrions  and  profound  Uieory  of  did  expressly  taught  that  in  spite  of  their  nnitj, 
inoommensarable  quantities ;  and  the  remain*  being  and  good  dothe  themselves  in  different 
log  books  are  on  the  elements  of  solid  geometry,  forma,  present  themselves  under  different  points 
and  were  so  mudi  studied  among  the  Platonisto  of  view,  and  receive  different  names,  as  wis* 
as  to  receive  the  name  of  the  Platonic.    The  dom,  God,  intelligence,  and  others.    Euclid  slso 
beat  known  of  the  treatises  of  Eu(^  after  the  anticipated  Aristotle  in  distinguiBhing  the  act 
''Elements,^'  ia  the  **  Data."    By  this  name  are  from  the  power,  and  resolved  aocordmg  to  his 
designated  certain  known  quantities  which  by  ideas  of  being  the  relation  between  the  two. 
means  of  analysis  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  EUDIOMETER  (6r.  cydui,  pure  air,  and  fw 
qoantitiea  before  unknown.  One  hundred  prop-  rpoi^,  measare),  the  name  gp  ven  to  an  instrument 
oaitions  are  here  collected  which  are  the  most  invented  by  !niestley  for  determining  the  pro- 
eorious  examples  of  geometrical  analysis  amona  portion  of  oxvgen  in  the  air,  in  the  belief  that  on 
the  ancients.    Kewtonhighly  valued  them,  and  this  depended  its  salubrity.    Many  other  instru* 
Montocla  styles  them  the  first  step  toward  trans*  ments  have  since  been  invented  for  estimating 
oendoital  geometry. — ^The  history  of  the  works  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  gaseous  mixtures,  and 
of  Euclid  is  the  history  of  geometry  itself  both  the  name  is  retain^  for  these,  though  it  has  no 
in  Christian  and  Mohammedan  countries,  until  longer  its  original  significance.    In  the  applioa- 
after  the  revival  of  learning.    They  were  com-  tion  of  the  instmment  for  estimating  oxygen, 
mented  upon  by  Theon  and  Prodns,  and  be-  the  gas  is  made  to  unite  with  some  substance, 
came  the  foundation  of  mathematical  instruction  as  phosphorosi  introduced  into  tiie  gaseous  mix- 
in  the  school  of  Alexancbria.    Of  the  numerous  tnra,  which  is  contained  in  the  upper  end  of  a 
editions  and  commentaries  among  the  Orientals,  graduated  g^ass  tube  inverted  over  mercury, 
thst  of  Nasireddln,  a  Persian  astronomer  of  the  The  diminution  of  bulk  caused  by  the  absorption 
18th  century,  was  the  best.    The  **  Elements*'  of  the  oxygen  indicates  its  quantity.    In  other 
were  restorad  to  Europe  by  translation  from  forms  a  known  qaanti^  of  hydrogen  is  intro* 
the  Arabic,  the  first  European  who  translated  duced  and  the  mixture  lured  by  an  electric  spark 
them  being  Adelard  of  Bath,  who  was  alive  in  prodncedbvmeans  of  two  wires  being  meltedinto 
1180,  and  who  found  his  original  among  the  the  ndesox  the  tube  and  nearly  meeting  each 
Koors  of  Spain.    Campanus,  under  whose  name  other  within.    In  this  case  the  tube  is  made 
this  translation  was  pnnted,  was  for  a  long  time  very  thick  to  withstand  the  explosion.    Every 
thought  to  be  its  author.    The  Greek  text  was  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  consume  one  of  oxygen, 
first  published  in  1688  by  Simon  Grynoaus  at  whence  the  quantity  of  the  latter  may  be  e»- 
Basel,  and  in  subsequent  editions  was  corrected  timated. 

by  comparison  of  manuscripts.    Since  then  the  EUDOOIA,  originally  named  Athsztaib,  a 

work  has  been  published  in  a  great  variety  of  Gredan  maiden,  who  became  the  wife  of  the 

editions,  and  translated  into  aU  the  European  emperor  Theododus  II.,  bom  in  Athens  about 

and  many  oriental  languages.     The  English  A*  I>.  894^  died  in  Jerosalem  about  461.    She 

adaptaitions  by  Simson  and  Playfair  have  been  was  instructed  by  her  father,  the  sophist  Leon- 

widely  received  as  textbooks  in  geometry.  tinus,  in  the  religion,  literature,  and  sdenoe  of 

EUCLID  OF  Mbojlra,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  the  pagan  Greeks,  and  was  as  remarkable  for  her 

bom  about  440  B.  0.    His  wnt  master  was  persomil  beauty  as  for  her  learning.    Leontinus 

Parmenides :  afterward  he  became  a  devoted  at  his  death  divided  his  property  among  hb  sons, 

difloipl«  of  Socrates,  at  whose  death^  according  saying.tiiat  the  merits  of  his  daughter  (to  whom 

to  Plato,  he  was  present.    But  notwithstanding  he  left  only  100  pieces  of  gold),  which  raised 

his  affection  f6r  nis  second  teacher,  he  retained  her  so  much  above  her  sex,  would  be  sufficient 

fitMii  the  Eleatic  school  an  invincible  tendency  to  for  her.    Thus  disinherited,  and  having  sought 

subtlety,  and  it  was  s«d  of  him  by  Socrates  that  in  vain  from  her  brothers  a  share  in  the  pateraal 

he  knew  how  to  live  with  sophists,  but  not  with  heritage,  she  went  with  an  axmt  to  Constantino- 

meiu     After  the  death  of  Socrates,  his  disciples,  pie  to  solicit  the  cancelling  of  the  will.    She 

tetuin^iar  their  lives,  fled  from  Athens;  and  at  procured  an  audience  of  Piwsheria,  sister  of  the 

ICenra,  in  the  house  of  Eudid,  they  found  an  voung  emperor  Theodoeius  11.,  and  regent  in 

a«jTiim  and  a  new  centre  for  their  studies,  nis  name,  who  was  so  charmed  by  her  wit  and 

Plato  liimself  was  an  ardent  attendant  upon  beauty  that  she  secretly  destined  Athenais  to  be 

Eadid,  who  tanght  that  the  essence  of  good  the  wife  of  her  brother.    Theodosius  himself, 

was  nnitv,  unity  so  entire  as  to  embrace  immo-  then  20  years  of  age,  was  captivated  at  the  first 

bilitXt  identity,  and  permanence.     Hence  the  interview,  and  Athenais  renounced  the  religion 

seajsible  world  has  no  moral  character  and  no  of  her  fisLther,  was  baptized  by  the  patriarch  of 

relation  to  good.     He  taught  also  that  being  Constantinople,  from  whom  she  received  the 

cooaista  only  in  unity,  identity,  and  permanence,  name  of  Eudooia,  and  was  mwried  to  the  em* 

snd  hence  the  sensible  world  has  no  part  in  ex«  peror  in  421.    She  received  the  tide  of  Augusta 

i^noe.     Being  and  good  are  thus  the  same  in  428,  after  having  given  birth  to  a  daughter, 

thin^  namely,  unity ;  sood  therefore  alone  ex-  and  she  requited  the  unkindness  of  her  brothers 

i^  and  evil  is  but  the  absence  of  existence,  by  making  them  consuls  and  prefects.    During 
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the  first  20  years  after  her  marriage  Eudooia  took  part  of  the  heavens  by  itself,  and  was  sanoaDded 

little  part  in  public  affairs,  which  remained  in  the  by  moving  spheres^  whose  mntaally  modified 

hands  of  Polcberia.    She  translated  ports  of  the  motions  made  Uie  orbit  of  the  planet    He  fink 

Old  Testament  into  hexameter  verses,  and  a  life  fixed  the  length  of  the  year  as  adopted  in  the 

of  Jesus  Christ  composed  in  verses  taken  from  Jnlian  calen£ir  at  806^^  days,  and  introdnoed 

Homer  is  attributed  to  her.    She  also  celebrated  celestial  spherea  or  globes.    Inmnaehettudied 

in  verse  the  Persian  victories  of  Thtfodosius,  and  the  nnmencal  relations  of  aoimd  aooordlu^  to  tbft 

the  legends  and  martyrdom  of  SiuntOyprian.  rapidilyofthe  vibration  of  the  chords.    Inarith- 

She  at  length  supplanted  Fulcheria,  andndedthe  metic  he  added  8  kinds  of  proportioa  to  the  8 

empire  for  7  years,  from  448  to  460.    Her  court  kinds  Imown  before  him. 

was  filled  with  learned  men,  with  one  of  whom,  EUDOXUS  ov  Orzious,  a  Greek  nayiaator 

Paulinus,  a  companion  of  her  early  studies  in  of  the  2d  century  B.C.  Expeditions  from  ^(ypt 

Athens,  she  cherished  an  intimacy  which  roused  to  India  had  for  a  time  oeased,  when  he  revived 

the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  and  Paulinus  waa  them  under  the  rei^  of  Ptolemy  Eaenetes. 

banished  to  Gappadocia,  where  he  waa  soon  Hia  bold  enterprise  m  seeking  the  most  direct 

afterward  assassinated.    The  Eutychian  discus*  route  to  India,  to  which  he  made  two  vovages, 

rion  was  now  vexing  the  church ;  Pulcheria  and  and  whence  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 

Eudocia  adopted  different  views,  and  in  the  al-  bring  diamonds,  and  in  attempting  to  ciroom* 

temate  ascendency  of  the  two  parties,  first  the  navigate  Africa  by  the  west,  caused  him  many 

former  and  then  the  latter  was  exiled.    Endoda  persecutions,  and  his  reputation  has  been  o&- 

retreated  to  Jerusalem,  where,  however,  the  scured  by  the  fables  with  which  Nepos  and 

Jealousy  of  the  emperor  or  the  vindictive  spirit  Mda  sought  to  embellish  it. 

of  Pulcheria  pursued  her,  and  two  priests  who  EUFAULA,  a  post  village  of  Barbonr  oo^ 

ahared  her  exile  were  slain.    The  exasperated  Ala.,  beautifiilly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 

empress  immediately  put  to  deatli  the  agent  of  the  Chattahoochee  river ;  pop.  in  1868,  3,000. 

the  emperor;  and  being  now  stripped  of  all  the  It  stands  on  a  high  bluff,  200  feet  above  the 

honors  of  her  rank,  she  passed  tne  remainder  water,  and  contains  several  churches  and  neira- 

of  her  life  in  exercises  of  piety  and  charity,  paper  offices,  and  many  stores.    An  active  and 

The  infiuenoe  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites  and  of  constantly  increaaing  trade  ia  carried  on  bj 

Euthymiua,  another  eminent  ascetic,  induced  means  of  the  river,  which  is  navigable  to  this 

her  at  last  to  abandon  Eutychianism.     She  point  from  November  to  June.    It  is  the  prin* 

died  protesting  to  the  last  the  innocence  of  her  oipal  shippmg  point  for  the  produce  of  the 

life.  snrroundu^  plantations,  and  exports  ammaUy 

EUDOXIA,  daughter  of  Theododus  II.  and  about  20,000  bales  of  cotton. 
Eudoda,  bom  in  Constantinople  in  422,  died  EUGEI^  Fbanqois,  called  Prince  EngeDe 
about  468.  She  was  married  to  her  cousin  Ya-  of  Savoy,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  18, 1668,  died  in 
lentinian  III.,  emperor  of  the  West,  after  whose  Vienna,  April  21, 1786.  His  parents  were  En- 
death,  by  the  hands  of  emissaries  of  the  senator  gene  Maurice,  coxmt  of  Soissons,  a  grandson  of 
ICaximus,  she  was  constrained  to  eroouse  the  diaries  Emmanuel  I.,  duke  of  Savoy,  andOlym- 
latter.  Maximus  subsequently  had  the  foUy  to  pia  Manciid,  one  of  the  niecea  of  Cardinal  Mas* 
reveal  to  her  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  arin.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  for 
murder  of  Yalentinian,  and  when  the  tune  for  which  he  had  no  taste,  but  devoted  lumsdf  to 
vengeance  seemed  to  her  to  have  come  she  in-  military  reading.  Louis  XIV.  refused  him  a 
vited  to  Italjr  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  at  regiment,  and  he  encountered  the  enmity  of 
whose  approach  Maximus  was  murdered  Gen-  Lravois — a  refusal  and  an  enmity  that  w«ro 
seric  delivered  Rome  to  pillage,  and  bore  away  to  cost  France  dear.  He  entered  tiie  Austrian 
with  him  to  Africa  Eudoxia  and  her  two  dangh*  service,  and  made  his  first  campaign  against  th# 
ters.  They  were  released  after  a  detention  of  Turks  in  1688.  so  distinguishing  hunself  that  he 
7  years,  during  which  one  of  the  daughters  waa  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  dragoon 
forced  to  marry  the  son  of  G«nserio.  regiment.    He  was  present  at  the  battle  or  VI- 

EUDOXUS   or  Cnidus,   a  Greek  natural  enna.    Further  service  led  to  farther  prmm^ 

philosopher,  bom  about  409,  died  about  856  tion,  and  he  held  the  rank  of  mi^or-general  at 

B.  C.    He  studied  under  Ardiytaa  and  FUto,  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  1688.    Louvois  now 

travelled  in  Egypt,  and  returned  to  Cnidus  in  require  all  Frenchmen  serving  in  foreign  ai^ 

859,  founded  a  school,  and  built  an  astronomiod  mies  to  return  home,  on  piun  of  banishnicnt. 

observatory.    Though  he  seems  to  have  treated  Eugene  refiised  to  obey,  and  declaring  that  he 

the  whole  drole  of  the  sciences,  he  particularly  would  return  to  Fnmce  in  q)ite  of  the  minister, 

excelled  in  geometry  and  astronomy,  and  is  remiuned  in  the  imperial  service,    fie  was  sent 

called  by  Cicero  the  prince  of  astronomers.    In  to  Savoy  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  but  he  served 

his  astronomical  system  the  earth  was  the  mo-  as  a  solaier  under  the  duke  of  that  oonntry  in 

tionless  centre  of  all  the  celestial  revolutions,  several  campaigns,  being  his  lieutenant  when  b^ 

The  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  5  planets  invaded  France  in  1692.   He  waa  brevetted  fielit 

resulted,  according  to  him,  from  the  combined  marshal,  and  after  his  return  to  Vienna  wa» 

revolutions  ofconcentric  spheres,  of  which  there  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  fiungsiy* 

were  8  each  for  the  sun  and  moon,  and  4  for  Sensible  of  the  folly  he  had  committed,  Louisa 

each  of  the  planets.    Every  planet  occupied  a  XIV.  now  made  him  great  offers  on  conditiko^x 
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of  lus  entering  the  French  serrioe.    These  af-  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle.    In  1718  he 

fen  he  voiild  not  listen  to,  but  took  command  hoped  to  dictate  peace  at  Constantinople,  bnt 

of  an  army  that  waa  employed  against  the  Turks,  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz  stopped  his  career  of 

He  completely  outgeneralled  the  enemy  and  ex-  conquest.    He  was  rewarded  by  a  pension,  an 

tenni]uitedtheirarmyatZentha,Bept.  11, 1697,  estate  wor^  800,000  florins  per  annum,  and 

vmniog  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  that  age.  the  yioar-generalship  of  Italy,  naying  previous- 

The  action  was  fought  in  violation  of  orders,  ly  occupied  the  office  of  governor  of  tne  Kel^- 

which  his  enemies  at  court  turned  to  account,  erlands.    He  held  for  many  years  nearly  the 

He  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  it  was  intend-  same  position  in  Austria  that  Wellington  sub- 

ed  to  send  him  before  a  council  of  war ;  but  the  sequently  held  in  England.    Tet  he  had  bitter 

emperor  changed  his  mind  and  restored  him  to  enemies,  toward  whom  he  was  very  forbearing. 

hia  eomroand.    He  accomplished  nothing  more  ''His  even  temper,*' says  Yehse,  ** never  for- 

of  importance,  and  peace  was  made  in  1699.  sook  him  for  a  moment    He  bore  all  the  in- 

When  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succesmon  com*  trigues  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  their  open  and 

menoed  in  1701,  Eugene  was  sent  to  Italy,  where  clumsy  attacks,  with  imperturbable  equanimity 

he  ahowed  himself  superior  to  Oatinat,  and  won  and  patience ;  and  showed  himself  so  forbearing 

great  successes.    Yilleroi,  Oatinat^s  successor,  to  his  colleagues  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet 

be  defeated  at  Chiari,  and  compelled  him  to  that  not  one  case  is  known  of  his  ever  having 

abandon  the  territory  of  Mantua.   In  Jan.  1702,  taken  revenge  on  his  enemies."    In  many  of 

he  attacked  the  French  in  Cremona,  and  tiiough  his  political  opinions  he  was  in  advance  of  his 

repulsed,  eiq>tured  their  general    In  yend6me  age.    He  saw  the  error  of  the  house  of  Austria 

be  foand  a  worthy  anta^nist,  and  they  fought  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  Prussia,  and  in 

the  Moody  drawn  battle  of  Luzara,  Aug.  1, 1702.  conferring  on  her  chief  the  royal  title.    He  fa- 

Appointeid  president  of  the  war  council,  and  af-  vored  an  alliance  with  IVance,  thus  anticipating 

terrard  sent  against  the  Hungarians,  Eugene  the  policy  of  Kaunitz.    He  fostered  literature, 

did  nothing  more  equal  to  his  reputation  until  science,  and  art,  and  corresponded  with  Boer- 

1704,  when  he  first  served  in  company  with  haave,  Montesquieu,  and  Leibnitz,  the  last  named 

Marlborough.    They  fought  and  won  the  battle  being  his  personal  friend ;  and  he  made  great 

cf  Blenheim,  Aug.  13,  Eugene's  part  in  the  ao-  collections  of  MSS.,  books,  and  pictures.    The 

ti<m  being  important.    He  was  tnen  sent  to  It-  last  military  service  in  which  he  was  engaged  was 

aly,  and  was  defeated  at  Oassano  (Aug.  1 6, 1705)  that  which  grew  out  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  suc- 

by  Vendtane,  being  twice  wounded.    When  the  cession,  in  1784^  when  he  commanded  an  army 

French  army  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  against  the  iSrench  on  the  Rhine.  There  was  not 

of  Orleans  and  Marshal  Marsin,  and  were  en-  much  fighting  and  no  pitched  battle.    The  heir 

gaged  in  besieging  Turin,  Eugene,  at  the  head  apparent  to  tne  Prussian  crown.  Prince  Fred- 

of  only  30,000  men,  attacked  their  80,000  men,  enc,  afterward  Frederic  H.,  then  served  under 

and  defeated  thein,  Bept  7,  1706.    He  was  him,  and  the  first  hostile  cannon  he  ever  heard, 

woottded  in  the  action.    He  was  rewarded  with  at  Philipsberg,  were  the  last  heard  by  Eugene. 

tbe  goremment  of  the  Milanese.   The  next  year  The  fhture  conqueror  of  Bossbach  pronounced 

be  made  an  attempt  upon  Toulon^  but  &iled.  his  commander  to  be  only  **the  shadow  of  the 

He  was  then  employed  at  the  (German  court  in  preat  Eugene.^*    He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 

hastening  preparations  for  the  next  campaign ;  m  the  morning,  after  having  played  piquet  the 

and  in  that  campugn  he  helped  Marlborough  previous  evening.    His  fhneral  was  one  of  the 

to  win  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  and  took  liUe.  most  magnificent  ever  known,  16  field  marshals 

He  was  at  the  baptde  of  Malplaquet,  Sept  11,  carrying  the  coffin,  and  the  emperor  attendiiuf 

1709,  and  aided  to  sain  the  field  for  the  allies,  as  a  private  mourner.    He  was  never  married 

On  the  decline  of  l£u*lborough*s  power  in  1711,  but  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 

he  visited  England,  hoping  to  gain  her  back  to  the  two  sons  of  the  countess  Batthyanyi.    Eu- 

ber  ibmier  position  in  the  alliance,  but  ineffect-  gene  is  considered  one  of  the  5  greatest  gener- 

uaD  J.     His  own  exertions  against  the  French  als  of  modem  times,  the  other  4  being  !n  apo- 

were  fruitless,  and  in  1714  the  peace  of  Bastadt  leon,  Wellington,  Marlborough,  and  Frederic 

pBt  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  empire  and  the  Oreat. 

ranoe.     After  residing  at  Vienna  for  some  EUGlINIE  MABIE  DE  GUZMAN,  oounteas 

time^  where  he  was  much  consulted  by  the  em-  of  Teba,  empress  of  France,  bom  in  Granada, 

peror,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  8pdn,  May  6,  1826.    She  is  the  2d  daugh- 

•fxny  that  was  to  act  against  the  Turks,  Austria  ter  of  the  count  of  Mont^o,  a  Spanish  grandee, 

ttdin^  the  Venetians  in  accordance  with  Eu-  whose  ancestors  emigrated  in  the  14th  century 

llpne^a  recommendation.    He  defeated  them  at  firom  Genoa  to  Spain.    The  ancestors  of  her 

Peterwazdein,  Aug.  6,  1716,  witi^  inunense  mother,  Marie  Manuela  Eirkpatrick  of  Close- 

^agfater.    The  next  year  he  advanced  against  bum,  who  was  bom  in  Andaluria,  were  Boman 

Q^lgrade,  and  was  there  assailed  by  very  supe-  Catholics  of  Scotknd,  and  ftigitives  from  that 

^  fiMncea,  some  accounts  say  6  to  1 ;  but  at  a  country  after  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts.    The 

^^  when  his  destmction  was  regarded  as  in-  countess  of  Teba  was  educated  in  France  and 

*^^ble  he  assailed  the  enemy,  and  inflicted  England,  travelled  extensively,  and  whUe  in 

"pon  them  the  greatest  defeat  they  ever  expe-  Paris  (1861)  she  became  acquainted  with  the 

'^ciMsed,  Ang.  16,  and  took  the  city  on  the  22d«  present  emperor  of  France,  who  married  her, 
Tou  vn. — ^21 
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Jan.  80,  185S.    She  was  delivered  of  a  son,  unable  to  raise  eitber  moner  or  troops   The 
Napol^n  Engine,  March  16,  1856,  the  heir  ap-  Colonnas  paid  dearly  for  their  resistance  to 
parent  of  the  IVench  empire.    8he  is  remark-  the  demand  for  restitation.    More  than  200 
able  for  her  beanty  and  accomplishments.    On  of  their  partisans  were  pnt  to  death,  and  the 
the  emperor^s  departure  for  the  seat  of  war  in  arms,  monnmenta,  and  awelling  of  Martii^  V. 
Italy,  he  appointed  her  regent.  May  8, 1859.  were  destroyed.  The  Colonnas  called  in  the  aid 
EUGEKIUS,  the  name  of  4  popes.    I.  Bom  of  the  prince  of  Palestrina,  who  entered  Rome 
in  Rome,  died  about  658.    When  Martin  I.  was  at  the  nead  of  an  araor ;  but  Enffenins,  having 
banished  by  the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  654,  secnred  the  help  of  Florenoe  and  Venice,  heu 
Eugenins  became  vicar-general  of  the  church,  him  in  a  hard  battle,  and  imposed  his  own 
and  in  the  same  or  the  next  year  was  chosen  terms  upon  the  conquered.    He  now  gave  hb 
pope.    He  was  distinguished  for  piety,  and  like  attention  to  the  Hnssitea  and  the  coundl  of 
nis  predecessor  had  -trouble  with  the  emperor.  Basel.    The  Hnseites  scattered  his  armies,  but 
He  was  canonized.  H.  Bom  in  Rome,  succeeded  he  would  mak^  no  peace  with  them,  and  when 
Pascal  I.  in  824,  died  in  827.    He  was  opposed  news  reached  Rome  that  a  tmoe  had  been  con- 
by  an  anti-pope,  and  to  quell  the  schism  which  duded  with  the  heretics  he  ordered  it  to  be 
followed,  the  emperor  Louis  the  Good  sent  his  broken.    With   the   council  he  had  no  less 
son  Lothaire  to  Rome.    Eugenius  held  a  conn-  trouble  than  with  the  Hussites.    Dec  11, 1431, 
cil  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  every  bishop  he  published  a  bull  dissolving  the  assembly, 
and  clergyman  should  have  in  his  house  a  mas-  which  was  answered  by  a  decree  of  the  fathers, 
ter  to  teach  the  people  and  explain  the  Scrip-  asserting  their  own  supremacy  over  the  pope, 
tures.  Heseemstohavebeen  amanof  hunulity,  and  summoning  him  to  appear  before  tnem. 
simplicity,  and  learning,  but  is  said  to  have  After  2  years*  delay,  he  was  induced  by  the 
countenanced  the  ordeal  of  cold  water,  insti-  emperor  to  be  present  at  the  conncO.    On 
tuted   in  his  time,  and  condemned   by  the  the  emperor's  death  quarrels  broke  out  agaia 
council  of  Worms  in  829.    HI.  Bom  in  Pisa,  and  Eugenins,  having  a  second  time  dissolved 
succeeded  Lucius  H.  in  1145,  died  in  Tivoli,  the  council  of  Basel,  called  anew  synod  at  Fer- 
July  8,  1168.    He  was  a  Cistercian  monk,  a  rara.    This  produced  a  schism.   A  few  prelates 
friend  and  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  and  assumed  and  many  of  the  inferior  dei^  continued  to 
the  tiara  at  a  troubled  period.    His  predecessor  sit  at  Basel,  deposed  the  pope,  and  elected  an 
had  been  killed  in  a  riot,  the  senate  had  de-  anti-pope,  Amadous  VIIL.  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
dared  its  independence  of  the  pope,  a  patrician  took  the  name  of  Felix  v.    The  schism  lasted 
had  been  chosen,  and  Arnold  of  l^rescia  was  at  until  after  the  death  of  Engeniua.    The  coixzicil 
the  same  time  exciting  the  neople  by  his  preach-  Of  Ferrara  gave  ita  attention  to  a  project  for  the 
ing.    The  Romans  demanded  the  pope^s  sane-  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churcnes,  which 
tion  to  the  acts  of  the  senate,  and  Eugenins  the  pope  had  much  at  heart    The  emperor 
rather  than  yield  retired  to  Yiterbo  almost  im-  John  Palieologns,  tilie  patriardk  of  Oonstanti- 
mediately  after  his  election.    He  enlisted  the  nople,  and  21  bishops  arrived  at  Ferrara  in 
arms  of  the  people  of  Tivoli,  gained  a  partial  March,  1488,  but  a  pestilence  forced  them  to 
success,  and  afterward  went  to  France,  where  remove  their  sesnons  to  Florence,  where  after 
he  held  a  council  at  Rheims  in  1148,  and  anoth-  much  discussion  the  artides  of  onion   were 
er  at  Treves.    With  the  assistance  of  Roger,  agreed  upon,  July  6, 1439.    The  Greek  people, 
king  of  Sicily,  he  subdued  the  Romans  the  fol-  however,  never  accepted  the  decree,  and  the 
lowing  year  and  retumed  to  his  capital,  but  was  separation  between  the  churches  contioDed  in 
again  driven  out  and  withdrew  to  Oampania.  effect  as  vride  as  ever.    Meanwhile  Eugenins 
In  1152  he  made  a  compact  with  Frederic  Bar-  experienced  serious  temporal  difficulties  at  home, 
barossa,  but  before  the  emperor  could  fulfil  his  The  Romans  broke  out  into  rebellion,  act  op  a 

gronrise  to  reinstate  him  at  Rome  the  pope  died,  republic,  and  depcsed  all  the  papal  officers.  The 

t.  Bernard  addressed  to  Eugenius  his  treatise  pope  took  refage  in  the  church  of  8t.  Chrj?o- 

De  ConHderatione,    IV.  Gabbisle  Goshdolms-  gonus,  and  some  accounts  even  saV  that  he  was 

BO,  born  in  Venice,  succeeded  Martin  Y.  in  thrown  into  prison.    He  e8ciq)ed  to  Ostia  in 

1481,  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  28, 1447.    He  was  a  disguise,  and  thence  went  to  Florence,  while 

nephew,  or  according  to  some  a  son  of  Gregory  hb  minister  Yitelleschi,  whose  cruelties  are 

Xn.,  who  was  required  to  abdicate  by  the  coun-  said  to  have  caused  the  revolt,  quelled  tb«  insnr- 

cil  of  Constance.  *  He  was  a  Celestine  monk,  rection,  and  punished  the  leaders  with  extreme 

became  bishop  of  Bienna,  and  was  afterward  severity.    Beside  the  troubles  which  we  bare 

cardinal  and  legate  to  Bologna.    He  was  a  man  mentioned,  Eugenius  had  to  witness  the  devas- 

of  impetuous  temper,  whose  reign  was  unfortu-  tations  of  the  Turks,  and  was  charged  witl» 

nately  cast  in  a  time  which  tried  that  temper  to  being  the  indirect  cause  of  the  disasters  which 

the  utmost.    One  of  his  first  acts  in  thepontifi-  they  inflicted  upon  the  Hungarians  and  Polcs^ 

cate  was  to  charge  the  Colonnas,  the  nephews  The  legate  cardinal  Julian  had  counselled  tlio 

of  his  predecessor,  with  robbing  the  papal  treas-  Christians  to  break  their  trace  with  the  Oti*> 

nry ;  and  having  by  this  rash  though  probably  mans,  but  whether  Eugenius  was  anawcraltio 

just  accusation  gained  the  enmity  of  one  of  the  for  the  advice  is  not  agreed.    The  pontiff*-^ 

most  powerful  families  of  Rome,  he  found  him-  character  has  engaged  the  attention  of  hwiotx-^ 

self,  on  the  outbreak  of  a  revolt  in  his  states,  ans.    He  is  praised  for  modesty,  ceal,  eour«^ 
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patrooAge  of  art,  and  many  personal  yirtaes,  most  astonishing  powers  of  mind.    In  1740  he 
aod  is  aocosed  on  the  other  hand  of  inordinate  gained  the  prize  of  the  Paris  academy,  for  an 
smbition  and  haughtiness  of  spirit.  investigation  of  the  nature  of  tides.    Meanwhile 
EULENSTEIN,  Kibl,  an  eminent  performer  his  publications  on  the  nature  and  propagation 
OQ  the  Jews-harp,  horn  in  Heilbronn,  WQrtem-  of  sound,  on  curves,  on  the  int^ral  calculus, 
berg,  in  1802.     While  a  child  he  showed  a  do-  the  movement  of  celestial  bodies,  &c.,  had 
dded  taste  for  music,  and  at  6  years  of  age  con-  already  gained  him  wide  reputation.    In  1741, 
Btnicted  a  violin,  on  which  he  soon  gained  a  at  the  invitation  of  Frederic  the  Great,  he  left 
tolerable  degree  of  skilL    At  12  he  was  appren-  SL  Petersburg  for  Berlin.    The  despotism  of 
ticed  to  an  ironmonger,  who,  disliking  music,  the  Russian  government  had  never  perhaps  been 
refused  to  allow  him  to  play  npon  any  instru-  agreeable  to  a  man  of  such  liberal  principles; 
ment,  and  took  from  him  successively  liis  violin,  and  it  is  s^d  to  have  added  to  his  habits  of  si- 
French  horn,  flageolet,  and  gtutar.    In  despair  lent  thought  and  study.    His  reserve  attracted 
£alenstein  resorted  to  the  Jews-harp,  an  instm-  the  observation  of  the  Prusdan  aueen  dowager, 
meat  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sell  at  a  penny  who  inquired  into  its  cause.    ^  Madam,*'  Euler 
each,  and  soon  discovered  that  It  was  capable  is  siud  to  have  replied,  *'  I  have  been  living  18 
of  a  variety  of  tones  and  modulations  of  which  years  in  a  country  wnere  men  who  speak  are 
be  had  never  dreamed.    He  devoted  4  years  of  hanged.**    He  remained  at  Berlin  26  vears,  nn- 
ssidooos  practice  to  the  instrument,  on  which  til  1766,  during  which  period  he  lost  hfs  mother, 
he  aoqaired  an  astonishing  skilL  and  succeeded  who  had  lived  with  him.    His  wife,  whom  he 
I     in  tonlnz  a  series  of  harps,  wnereby  he  could  had  married  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  the  daughter 
j    cummand  a  large  scale,  and  modulate  with  truth  of  a  Swiss  artist  named  Gsell.   Many  years  later, 
I    aod  accuracy  in  every  variety  of  key.    For  in  1776,  her  aunt  became  his  second  wife.    His 
several  years  he  passed  a  nomadic  life  of  great  children  numbered  18,  only  4  of  whom  survived 
privation  as  a  performer  on  the  Jews-harp  in  him ;  the  eldest  son  being  his  assistant  and  sue- 
various  parts  of  Germany,  and  finally  settled  in  cessor  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  second  physi- 
Sr^tigart,  where  he  played  before  the  queen  of  cian  to  the  empress  Catharine  II.    During  Eu- 
Wiirteinberg,  who  gav%him  letters  to  influen-  ler*s  residence  at  Berlin,  he  continued  to  hold 
tlal  persons.    In  1825  he  arrived  in  London,  and  his  Russian  appointments,  and  eten  drew  a 
excited  much  attention  by  his  performances,  portion  of  their  salaiy,  receiving  at  the  same 
Soon  alter  his  teeth  became  so  much  decayed  by  time  from  all  parts  of  Europe  the  most  flattering 
tl*d  action  of  the  iron  tongue  of  the  harp  that  marks  of  respect.    When  the  dominions  of 
^e  was  obliged  to  give  up  pUying  and  devote  Frederic  were  invaded  by  a  Russian  army  in 
himself  to  teaching  the  guitar.    Subsequently  a  1760,  and  a  farm  belonging  to  Euler  was  laid 
c(}tering  was  made  for  his  teeth  by  a  dentist,  waste,  the  empress  Elizabeth  immediately  reim- 
br  whi^h  he  has  been  enabled  to  resume  his  per-  bursed  his  losses.    These  generous  acts,  among 
i^rmanoea  on  the  Jews-harp.  other  motives,  induced  him  to  accept  an  invita- 
EULEB^  Leokhabd,  a  Swiss  mathematician,  tion  from  the  empress  Catharine  II.  to  return 
lorn  in  Basel,  April  15, 1707,  died  in  St.  Pe-  to  SL  Petersburg  in  1766.    He  hod  during  some 
tersbnrg^  Sept  7, 1788.    He  studied  first  under  years  previously  suffered  from  weakness  of  the 
hk  father,  a  Protestant  clercyman,  and  after-  eyes;  and  soon  after  returning  to  Russia,  he 
ward  at  the  university  of  BaselTwhere  he  formed  became  so  nearly  blind  as  to  be  able  only  to 
a  friendship  with  2  of  the  JBernouillis,  8  of  distinguish  very  large  chalk  marks  on  a  black- 
wbich  £unily  were  ofBcers  of  the  university,  board.    The  affection  was  the  consequence  of 
lolers  genius  was  soon  diverted  from  the  fever  brought  on  by  a  calculation,  for  which  his 
cliurch,  for  which  he  was  intended,  to  philosoph-  fellow  academicians  demanded  4  months,  but 
ir-ol  pnrsmts.    At  the  age  of  19  he  was  graau-  which  Euler  completed  in  8  days.    He  continued 
£^  after  having  already  attracted  the  notice  almost  blind  during  the  remiunder  of  his  life ; 
if  the  French  academy  of  sciences  by  a  memoir  but  by  constant  exercise  he  acquired  a  power  of 
tpoa  soma  points  of  naval  architecture.    In  the  recollection  of  mathematical  formulas  and  fig- 
iuilowing  jear,  being  disappointed  In  his  wish  nres  almost  incredible.    He  is  stated  to  have 
(or  employment  at  Uie  university,  he  repaired  formed  in  his  head  and  retained  in  his  memory 
to  &t,  I^etersburg,  where,  his  friends  the  Ber-  a  table  of  the  first  6  powers  of  numbers  up  to 
^oillis  having  professorships,  he  had  hopes  of  100  (about  8,000  figures).    Two  of  his  pupils, 
ibe  patronage  of  the  empress  Catharine  I.    She  it  is  added,  had  summed  17  terms  of  a  converg- 
di«d  before  his  arrival,  and  Euler  became  so  ing  series,  and  differed  by  a  unit  in  the  50Ui 
•rraitened  in  circumstances  as  to  have  been  on  decimal  in  the  result.    Euler  decided  the  point 
:le  point  of  enlisting  in  the  Russian  navy  as  a  correctly  by  a  mental  calculation.    Some  of  his 
^i.^minoa  sailor.    This  step  was  fortunately  pre-  most  profound  and  valuable  works  were  coni- 
rented  through  the  friendship  of  Daniel  Ber-  posed  after  his  loss  of  sight;  among  them,  his 
-^•fuilli,  Tvho  at  length  obtained  for  him  the  pro-  '^Elements  of  Algebra,**  and  "  New  Theory  of 
f-  -worship  of  natural  philosophy.    In  1783,  on  the  Motions  of  tlie  Moon.**    His  studies  were 
:  .e  retirement  of  this  friend  from  the  academy  never  relaxed,  until  cut  off  by  his  sudden  death 
f*f  St.  Petersbura,  Euler  became  professor  of  while  conversing  with  a  pupil  on  HerschePs 
r^iotUemalica.    iS  labored  in  his  new  calling  planetary  discoveries.    In  more  than  60  years 
»  ith  indefatigable  industry,  and  exhibited  the  of  incessant  labor,  Euler  had  composed  80  sep- 
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arate  works,  and  more  than  700  memoirs  or  peror  Julian.    At  tbe  age  of  16  years  be  went 

treatises.    The  whole  could  not  be  contained  in  to  Athens,  where,  after  4  years*  study,  be  was 

less  than  40  large  4to.  volumes.    They  embrace  admitted  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  theargio 

every  existing  branch  of  mathematics,  and  al-  doctrine  of  lamblicbns,  and  was  initiated  into 

roost  every  conceivable  application  of  them,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.    He  returned  to  Sar- 

They  are  ul  the  original  fruit  of  his  own  brain,  dis  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  studied  medi- 

To  Euler  belongs  the  credit  of  improving  the  cine.    There  remains  fh>m  nim  a  book  entitled 

analytic  method,  according  to  the  system  of  '^LivesoftbeSophists  and  Philosophers,"  which 

Leibnitz  and  the  Bemouillis,  and  of  uniformly  gives  the  history  not  only  of  the  philosophers, 

applying  it  to  scientific  investigations.    Nor  was  but  of  the  physicians  and  rhetoricians,  and  of 

he  less  remarkable  for  his  popular  expositions  nearly  all  those  who  became  known  in  science 

of  the  principles  of  his  favorite  science.    His  and  letters  from  the  beginning  of  the  8d  to 

*'I>etters  to  a  German  Princess,''  which  have  the  end  of  the  4th  century.    The  best  edition  is 

been  translated  into  English,  and  several  times  that  of  Boissonade  (2  vols.  Svo.,  Amsterdam, 

reprinted,  throw  a  clear  light  on  the  most  im-  1822). 

portant  facts  in  mechanics,  optics,  acoustics,  and  EUNOMIUS,  a  heresiarch  of  the  4th  century, 
physical  astronomy,  and,  though  to  some  degree  a  native  of  Daoora  in  Gappadocia,  who  studied 
superseded  by  the  progress  of  modern  discovery,  theology  under  the  Arian  teacher  Actios,  and 
will  alwavs  remain  a  model  of  perspicuous  state-  was  made  bishop  of  Oyzicus  about  A.  D.  860. 
ment  ana  felicitous  illustration.  His  "Intro-  His  opinions  were  a  logical  exaggeration  of 
duction  to  Algebra,"  translated  by  Prof.  Farrar  Arianism.  He  was  soon  deposed  from  his 
of  Harvard  college  as  preliminary  to  the  Cam-  bishopric,  resided  at  Oonstantinople  during  the 
bridge  course  of  mathematics,  has  never  been  reigns  of  Julian  and  Jovian,  and  at  Chaloedoa 
surpassed  for  its  lucid  and  attractive  mode  of  during  that  of  Yalens ;  was  banished  by  the 
presenting  the  elements  of  that  science.  Euler  last  named,  but  soon  recalled ;  was  again  ban- 
was  a  man  of  simple,  reserved,  and  benevolent  ished  by  Theodosius  the  Great  to  Humyrls  in 
mind;  with  a  strong  devotional  sense  and  reli-  Moesia,  driven  thence  toOsraarea,  and  at  length 
gious  liabit.  He  undertook  to  prove  the  imma-  permitted  to  return  to  ills  native  village^  where 
teriality  of  the  soul,  and  had  the  courage  to  de-  he  spent  the  renudnder  of  his  life,  and  died  at 
fend  revelation  at  the  court  of  a  free  thinker  an  advanced  age.  His  works  were  ordered  by 
like  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia.  imperial  edicts  to  be  destroyed,  but  there  re- 

EUMENIDES,  called  also  Erinnyes,  and  by  main  of  them  a  "  Confession  of  Faith,''  which 

the  Romans  Furin    and  DirsB,  the  avenging  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Theodosias  at 

goddesses  of  the  Greek  mythology,  daughters  Oonstantinople  in  883,  and  an  "  ApologeUc  Dis- 

of  night,  and  tormentors  of  the  wicked  both  in  course,'*  a  famous  treatise,  of  which  8t.  fiastl 

the  upper  and  the  lower  world.    The  Greeks  wrote  a  refutation  in  6  books.    His   diaciples 

dreaded  to  call  them  by  an  appropriate  name,  were  called  Eunomians  and  also  Anomoeans 

and  therefore  addressed  them  euphemistically  as  (Gr.  ayo/Aocor,  dissimilar),  because,  unlike  the 

the  Eumenides,  or  soothed  and  gentle  goddesses.  Arians  or  Homoiowians  and  the  AthaDasiftzia 

They  seem  to  have  been  originally  a  personifi-  or  Homoousians,  they  affirmed  that  the  Son  and 

cation  of  the  curses  pronounced  upon  a  criminal.  Holy  Spirit  were  neither  identical  nor  similar  In 

and  are  represented  by  Homer  as  resting  in  the  essence  with  the  Father.    They  acknowledged 

depths  of  Tartarus  till  the  condemnation  of  some  the  Father  as  supreme,  eternal,  and  distinct ;  the 

person  for  violated  pious  or  hospitable  duties  Son  as  generated  from  the  Father,  and  tlie 

wakes  them  into  life  and  activity.    They  then  Holy  Spirit  as  generated  from  the  Son.    like 

pursue  the  offender  with  the  relenUessness  of  their  founder  they  were  accustomed  to  snbtle 

iiate,  chasing  him  from  place  to  place,  allowing  speculations  upon  the  divine  nature,  the  inoom> 

him  no  peace  nor  rest,  moved  by  no  supplica-  prehensibility  of  which   they  denied.     Tb^x 

tions,  and  supported  by  the  goddess  of  Justice,  rejected  mysteries,  and  opposed  thebonofn  ren- 

whose  ministers  they  are.    As  described  by  dered  to  martyrs  and  to  the  relics  of  saintau 
.£schylus,  snakes  inste<idofhiur  enveloped  their        EUNUCHS  (Gr.  cvMwxor,  from  cvm^,  a  be3, 

heads,  their  eyes  were  bloody,  their  fitces  black  and  tx*^y  to  guard),  emasculated  men  employed 

and  full  ofhatefolness,  and  they  bore  torches  and  in  the  East  from  time  immemorial  to  twe 

daggersin  their  fleshless  hands.  In  the  later  poets  charge  of  women.    According  to  AmmiaQT», 

wings  were  added,  and  their  number  was  reduced  the  practice  of  castration  was  originated  by  tJhe 

from  an  indefinite  number  to  8,  bearingthe  names  cruel  ingenuity  of  Queen  Semiramis.  A  prodoct 

of  Tisiphone,  Alecto,  and  Me^ra.    The  terrific  of  oriental  polygamy.  Jealousy,  and  despotism, 

drama  of  .Asohylus  entitled  **£umenides"  is  said  eunuchs  were  early  common  in  £gypt«  8yT^ 

tohavefrightened  several  Athenian  matrons  into  Asia  Minor,  and   the  neighboring  coantrtes, 

premature  labor,  and  in  subsequent  represen-  were  introduced  thence  into  Greece  and  Rome, 

tations  upon  the  stage  and  in  art  their  appear-  among  the  later  Romans  were  admitted  into 

ance  was  greatly  softened  down.  the  fcurnilies  of  senators  and  emperors,  and  by 

EUNAPIUS,  a  Greek  sophist,  physician,  and  their  skill  in  flattery  and  intrigue  often  estaV- 

biograplier,  born  in  Sardia,  m  Lyaia,  A.  D.  847,  lished  their  power  at  courts  espedally  onder 

died  about  420.    He  was  an  adversuy  of  Chris-  the  Byzantine  empire.    The  Romans  Ingenioiid- 

tianity,  and  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  the  em-  ly  devised  a  method  of  making  castration  mor^ 
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or  leas  complete.    Gibbon  affinns  that  the  gener-  ed  a  landing  in  the  bay  of  Enpatoiia,  with  about 

al  hktory  of  Perna»  India,  and  China  proves  that  60,000  men.   The  town  was  provided  with  forti- 

the  power  of  the  ennnchs  has  uniformly  marked  fications  by  order  of  Omar  Pasha,  who  was  at  the 

the  decline  aud  fall  of  every  dynasty.    They  head  of  the  Turkish  army  there,  in  1855.    The 

are  still  employed  in  the  East  as  guardians  of  Russians  made  an  ineffectual  attack  on  the 

the  harem,  black  slaves  from  EUuopia  being  town,  Feb.  17, 1855.     It  was  evacuated  by  the 

geoerally  preferred.    The  example  of  Origen  allies  after  the  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Paris^ 

and  the  sect  of  the  Yalesians  mark  their  ap-  May  80, 1856. 

pearance  in  church  history  and  discipline.  With  EUPHRATES  (Turk.  Fl  ErcO),  called  also  by 
some  excepUons,  they  have  exhibited  an  unge-  the  natives  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows 
nial,  suroicions,  supple,  and  treacherous  char-  the  Murad,  the  largest  river  m  western  Aua, 
acter.  In  Rome  they  were  not  permitted  by  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  N. 
law  to  appear  as  witnesses,  and  in  modem  times  E.  from  Erzroum,  where  it  is  formed  by  the 
the  autratit  famous  as  singers  for  Uie  peculiar  Junction  of  2  rivers,  the  Eara-Soo  and  the 
qaality  and  clearness  of  tiieir  voice,  are  ex-  Hurad,  near  Kebban,  in  lat.  89'  N.  and  long, 
daded  by  the  Catholic  church  from  the  office  88**  80'  E.  It  flows  S.  W.  past  Samosta,  where 
of  the  priesthood.  The  custom  of  castration  a  chain  of  high  mountains  prevents  its  further 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  voice  came  progress  toward  the  Mediterranean.  It  then 
into  use  in  the  middle  ages,  chiefly  in  Italy,  turns  its  course  to  the  S.  E.,  traverses  a  wild 
where,  in  the  18th  century,  it  was  estimated  defile  of  Mount  Taurus,  separates  Anatolia 
that  4^000  boys  annually  suffered  in  order  to  from  Turkish  Armenia,  keeps  its  way  without 
become  dngers  in  operas,  at  concerts,  and  in  deviation  till  near  its  iunction  with  Ae  Tigris, 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.  The  operation  and  the  united  rivers  fall,  under  the  name  Shat- 
checks  the  growth  of  the  beard,  and  gives  a  el-Arab,  into  the  Persian  gulfl  Its  total  length 
feminine  character  to  the  physiognomy  and  is  nearly  1,800  m.,  its  average  breadth  about 
general  physical  development,  though  when  200  yaras,  and  its  depth  from  12  to  80  feet 
peformed  in  early  youth  it  tends  to  increase  the  The  upper  part  of  its  course  lies  amid  lofty 
stature  of  the  man.  The  eunuchs  of  the  mountams,  and  near  the  village  of  Pash-tash 
Turkish  harems  are  mostly  made  so  in  upper  it  plunges  through  a  gorge  formed  by  preci- 
Egjpt,  near  Nubia,  at  a  village  where  the  picesmore  than  1.000  feet  in  height,  and  sonar- 
operation  of  castration  is  performed  by  Coptic  row  that  it  is  bridged  at  the  top.  It  then  enters 
priests.  It  is  stated  that  about  1  in  7  of  the  the  plains  of  ancient  Babjrlonia,  where  the 
boys  die  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  swiftness  of  its  current  is  diminished,  and  where 
EUPATORIA  (formerly  KoBht\  a  seaport  in  ancient  times  numerous  canals  extended  from 
town  in  the  Ruj«ian  government  of  Taurida,  on  its  banks  to  irrigate  the  neighboring  country, 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  coital  of  It  extricates  itself  from  the  marshes  of  Lemloon 
tbe  district  of  the  same  name,  situate  on  the  N.  just  before  reaching  Korna,  the  point  of  its 
shoreofthebayof  Kalamita,inaboutlat45°14'  union  with  the  Tigris.  It  Is  navigable  both 
K.,  long.  88°  25'  K,  about  40  m.  from  Simfero-  below  and  above  the  cataracts  whi<£  it  forms 

?d1,  and  44  m.  from  Sebastopol.    Under  the  in  the  passes  of  the  Taurus,  though  numerous 

artars  it  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  islands,  shallows,  and  rapids  make  its  naviga- 

g>palous  towns  in  the  Crimea,    ^fore  the  tion  in  many  places  difficult    Its  waters  are 

ussian  occupation  of  the  Crimea,  when  the  subject  to  periodical  increase  firom  the  melting 

name  of  Eupatoria  was  given  to  the  town  by  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  along  the  upper 

Catbarine  LL,  it  had  a  population  of  above  part  of  its  course,  and  its  inundations  were  an- 

80,000.    According  to  the  census  of  1851,  it  ciently  of  great  advantage  to  the  agriculture  of 

had  only  8,200.  but  it  is  now  (1859)  estimated  the  level  districts  through  which  it   passes, 

at  14,000,  cbieny  Tartars  and  Caraite  Jews.   It  Under  the  misrule  of  tbe  Turks,  however,  the 

has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  and  some  canals  and  embankments  which  regulated  the 

trade  in  hides,  butter,  wax,  &c.     The  export  inundations  have   been  neglected.     The  Eu- 

of  salt^  which  is  drawn  from  adjoining  salt  phrates  is  linked  with  the   most   important 

lakes,  and  from  which  the  Tartars  formeny  de-  events  in  anoient  history.    It  is  mentioned  in 

rived  great  profit,  has  fidlen  off  considerably  the  Bible  as  one  of  the  4  rivers  of  paradise,  and 

since  the  increase  of  the  export  duties.    But-  is  often  named  the  great  river.    On  its  banks 

ter,  felt  stuffa,  and  the  black  lambskins  known  Nimrod  is  said  to  have  founded  the  dty  of 

in  England  as- Astrakhans,  are  prepared  in  the  Babylon,  which  was  for  ages  the  seat  of  a 

town.    The  port  is  shallow,  but  safe,  and  never  great  empire;  and  at  Cunaxa  terminated  the 

frozen  up.    To  snpnly  the  town  with  water  an  Ul-starred  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and 

Artesian  well  has  oeen  dug  by  order  of  the  began  the  famous  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks 

Russian  government,  460  feet  deep,  and  furnish-  under  Xenophon.    It  was  for  a  long  time  tbe 

ing  a  duly  supply  of  120,000  gallons.     Tbe  eastern  boundary  of  tbe  Roman  empire.    In 

principal  bnildincs  are  a  Russo-Greek  church,  an  recent  times  the  English  have  tried,  thus  &r 

Armenian  church,  2  synagogues,  and  about  18  unsuccessfully,  to  use  it  as  their  path  of  com- 

mosques,  the  chief  of  which,  buUt  by  Devlet-  munication  with  Indu.    For  this  purpose  an 

('bin  Kban  in  1552,  is  the  finest  in  the  Crimea,  expedition  was  sent  from  England  under  com- 

On  Sept*  14, 1854,  the  English  and  French  efl^-  mand  of  Col.  Chesney,  which  in  1856  descended 
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tl>e  riy^r  fh>m  Bir  and  sarreyed  509  miles  of  its  Orne,  W.  hj  Calvados ;  area,  %248  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
cbarse.  (See  Ohssxbt.)  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  1856,  404,665.  It  has  a  level  sarfiBkce,  natn- 
concerning  the  Euphrates  that  several  thousand  rally  divided  into  6  plateans  hj  the  rivers  Epte, 
years  ago  the  waters  do  not  seem  to  have  reach-  Andelle,  Enre,  Iton,  Rille,  and  Oharentonne, 
ed  the  sea  at  all,  bat  were  lost  in  marshes  or  which  flow  through  it  to  the  Seine ;  and  it  pre- 
consumed  by  irrigation,  which  was  practised  sents  well  cultivaied  fields  and  endosures,  fine 
on  an  immense  scale  under  the  Babylonian  and  forests,  marshes,  and  a  few  hills.  Agncultore 
Assyrian  sovereigns.  It  is  certain  that  at  a  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and 
much  later  period  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  the  vine,  apple,  and  pear  are  objects  of  special 
flowed  into  the  sea  by  distinct  channels.  Their  cultivation.  Its  most  celebrated  and  flourish- 
junction  is  supposed  to  have  t^en  place  more  ing  cloth  manufactories  are  at  Louviers.  It  has 
than  2,000  years  ago.  important  copper  fiounderies  at  Romilly,  and 

EUPHUISM  (Gr.  tinbimf,  elegant),  an  affect-  manufactories  of  nails, piim,  &c.  It  has  oonsid- 
ed  style  of  speech  which  distinguished  the  con-  erable  commerce,  chieny  in  its  own  mannfac- 
versation  and  writings  of  many  of  the  wits  at  tured  and  agricultural  products.  It  is  divided 
the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  name  and  into  6  arrondissements,  and  forms  the  diooese 
the  style  were  derived  from  the  "Euphues,  the  of  Evrenx,  which  is  its  coital  city. 
Anatomy  of  Wit"  (1580),  and  the  "Euphues  EUREET-LOIR,  a  K.  department  of  France, 
and  his  England"  (1581),  of  John  Lilly,  of  formed  in  1790  of  parts  of  the  ancient  provinces 
which  Anthony  h  Wood  said :  '*^  Our  nation  is  of  Orl^anais,  Ile-de-France,  and  Maine,  bound* 
indebted  for  a  new  English  in  them,  which  the  ed  by  the  departments  of  Eure,  Seine-et-Oise, 
flower  of  the  youth  thereof  learned."  The  Loiret,Loir-et-Oher,Sarthe,  and  Ome,  and  corn- 
style  of  these  once  famed  books,  which  became  prised  in  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire; 
the  model  of  the  wits  and  gallants  of  the  time,  area,  2,117  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  891,074.  Its 
and  was  almost  regarded  as  a  test  of  courtly  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  plain,  with  slight  nn- 
breeding,  was  characterized  by  smoothness  dulations  of  hill  and  valley,  and  its  soil  is  tmrar- 
and  verbal  elegance,  and  chiefly  by  fantastic  passed  in  fertility  by  any  in  France.  Its  cH- 
similes  and  illustrations  formed  by  attributing  mate  is  mild,  vrith  frequent  rains  in  spring  and 
&nciful  and  fabulous  properties  to  animals,  autumn.  There  are  but  small  remams  of  the 
vegetables,  and  minerals.  Supported  by  fash-  immense  forests  which  formerly  covered  itssnr- 
ionable  sanction^  Lilly  was  for  a  time  esteemed  fbce.  Cereals,  the  vine,  prune,  pear,  cherry,  and 
the  rival  of  Demosthenes  and-  Cicero  in  "all  apricot  are  cultivated.  It  has  some  cloth  man- 
the  partes  of  rhetoricke,  in  fitte  phrases,  in  ufactoriea.  It  forms  the  diocese  of  Cbartres, 
pithy  sentences,  in  gallant  tropes,  in  flowing;  which  is  its  capital  city, 
speech."  But  the  applause  was  not  universal.  EURIPIDES,  the  last  of  the  iDnstrioas  trio 
Euphuism  is  ridiculed  in  Marston^s  comedy  of  of  the  tragic  poets  of  Athens,  bom,  according 
"  what  You  Will,"  in  Ben  Jonson^  "  Cynthia's  to  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient 
Revels,"  and  is  thought  to  be  referi^d  to  in  the  autiiorities,  in  the  island  of  Salamis,  in  the  1st 
style  of  Don  Armado  in  Shakespeare^s  **  Love's  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad,  480  B.  0.^  and,  as 
Labor's  Lost,"  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  was  generally  believed,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
*'  Monastery"  makes  Sir  I^ercie  Shafton  "  par-  battle  of  Salamis  (Sept  23).  The  Parian  marble 
ley  euphuism."  alone  carries  back  the  date  of  his  birth  to  485, 

EUPOLIS,  one  of  the  6  Greek  comic  poets  or  the  8d  year  of  the  73d  Olympiad.    He  died 

whom  the  grammarians  of  the  school  of  Alex-  in  406.     The  name  Euripides  is  said  to  have 

andria  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  their  canon,  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  eommeraoratioQ 

bom  about  446,  died  about  411  B.  C.    He  be-  of  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  fought  not  lon^ 

longed  to  the  old  comedy,  was  a  disciple  of  before,  near  the  channel  of  the  Enripua.    He 

Cratinus,  and  composed  17  pieces,  7  of  which  was  the  son  of  an  Athenian  citizen  named 

were  crowned.    He  was  reputed  superior  to  Mnesarchus,  and  his  wife  Clito^  of  the  deme  of 

Aristophanes  in  elegance,  ana  in  bitter  and  per-  Phlya  and   the  tribe  Cecropis,  or  aooording 

sonal  jests  was  the  rival  of  Cratinus.    Amons  to  others  of  the  deme  of  Pbyle  and  the  tribe 

the  objects  of  his  satire  were  Alcibiades  and  <Eneis.     His  parents  had  left  Athena  on  the 

Socrates,  the  former  of  whom,  according  to  one  approach  of  Aerxes  and  his  Persian  host,  and 

report,  exasperated  by  his  attacks,  threw  him  taken  refbge  in  the  neighboring  island.    The 

into  the  sea,  where  he  was  drowned.    He  is  condition  of  the  family  was  respectable  and 

also  said,  with  more  probability,  to  have  been  perhaps  affluent,  though  Aristophanes,  in  his 

killed  in  battle  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  comic  attacksuponthepoet,  describes  his  mother 

The  fragments  of  his  plays  have  been  edited  by  as  a  seller  of  herbs;  but  the  weight  of  ancient 

Runkel  (Leipsic,  1829),  and  are  contained  in  testimony  contradicts  these  assertions  and  in* 

Meineke*s  tSragrMnta  Poetarum   Comieorum  sinuations  of  the  great  comic  poet.    The  father 

Grtteorum  ^erlin,  18d9-'47).  of  the  future  tragedian  probably  returned  to 

EURE,  a  N.  department  of  France,  formed  in  Athens  after  the  Persians  were  driven  from  the 

1790by  the  union  of  4  ancient  districts  of  Nor-  country.    At  all  events,  the  education  of  his 

mandy,  bounded  K.  by  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  son  occupied  much  of  his  attention.    There  wns 

and  the  department  of  Seine-Infi§rieure,  E.  by  a  legend  that,  induced  by  an  onide  which  de- 

Oise  and  Seine-et-Oise,  S.  by  Eure^t-Loir  and  clared  that  the  youth  was  destined  to  be  vkto- 
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rioiifl  in  the  *' crown  oonteftta^^Vlie  oansed  hb  intrigne  between  OhoBriHa  and  an  actor  named 
gon  to  be  trained  in  athledo  exercises.    Wliile  Hnealochns.    He  lived  bnt  a  short  time  after 
jet  a  boy,  he  is  said  to  hare  gained  the  victory  he  went  to  Macedonia.    According  to  tradition, 
in  the  Elenwnian  and  Thesean  contests ;  and  at  he  was  torn  in  pieces  hj  the  honnos  of  the  king, 
the  age  of  17  he  offered  himself  at  the  Oljmpio  Daring  his  short  residence  in  Macedonia,  he  ac- 
games,  bat  was  not  received.    For  a  time  he  qaired  a  great  ascendency  over  the  king,  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  art  of  painting,  and  some  loaded  him  with  gifts  and  honors.    When  the 
of  %is  performances  are  said  to  have  been  seen  news  of  his  death  reached  Athens,  it  threw  the 
atMegara.  Hisgenios,  however,  ranged  throagh  whole  city  into  moarning.    Sophodes,  then  90 
all  the  stodiea  that  were  then  cultivated  at  years  of  age,  was  so  deeply  moved  that  he 
Athene    He  stadied  rhetorio  under  Prodicas,  changed  his  garments,  and  required  his  actors  to 
the  author  of  the  admirable  a^logue  of  the  lay  aside  their  crowns  and  appear  in  mourning 
^  Choice  of  Hercules,*'  who  visited  Athens  as  on  ^e  stage.   The  Athenians  requested  that  his 
ambassador  of  his  native  city;   physics  under  remains  might  be  sent  home  for  burial;  but 
Anaxagoras,  whose  opinions  gave  a  ecdoring  to  the  request  was  not  granted.    The  Athenians, 
his  poetry ;  and  perhaps  philosophy  under  Pro-  however,  erected  a  cenotaph  to  the  poet,  on 
tagoraa.    He  be^me  an  intimate  fHend  of  So-  the  road  from  the  Pineus  to  Athens,  and  his 
orates,  who  was  12  years  his  Junior.    At  length,  statue  was  afterward  set  up,  with  those  of 
after  trying  his  hand  on  other  pursuits,  the  nat-  .^schylus  and  Sophocles,  in  the  Dionysiac  thea- 
aral  turn  of  his  genius  for  tragedy  manifested  tre,  by  Lycurgus  the  orator,  a  contemporary 
itself.    His  first  piece  ws  written  at  the  age  of  of  Demo^enes.    The  beautiful  inscription  on 
18,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  brought  the  cenotaph  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
upon  the  stage.    The  FeliatUi^  the  first  of  his  by  Thucydide8thehi8torian.-^f  the  numerous 
plays  represented    in   his    own   name,    was  works  of  Euripides  only  19  entire  pieces  have 
brought  out  in  455.    This  is  not  preserved,  come  down  to  our  times.     Many  firagments 
Fourteen  years  later,  441,  he  gained  for  the  of  other  plays  exists,  and  are  published  in  the 
first  time  the  first  tragic  priae..    Ten  years  editions  of  his  works.  Of  the  jextantpiecea,  the 
after  this,  in  481,  he  gained  the  first  priae  with  genuineness  of  one,  the  BhenUy  has  been  call- 
the  tetralogy,  including  the  Medea,  Fhiloetetee^  ed  in  question.    Seventeen  are  tragedies,  and 
JHUffij  ai»d    TheriettB,     In  428  he   brought  two,  the  Gyclope  and  the  Aleeetie,  were  intend- 
out  the  HippotytuM;  in  412  ^kb  Andromeda ;  ed  as  afterpieces,  like  the  satyric  dramas  (of 
aod  in  408  the  OreHte,    He  appears  to  have  which  the  Uyelope  is  indeed  the  only  remaining 
carried  off  the  prixe  but  seldom,  if  we  con-  specimen)  in  tetralogies.     The  earliest  of  aU 
sider  the  number  of  his  plays — 15  times  ao-  is  ihe  Alee$ti$y  which  was  brought  out  in  438; 
cording  to  Thomas  Magister,  or  6  times  as  the  date  of  the  ^e»tw  is  the.  latest  ascertained, 
others  state— while  he  is  said  by  some  to  have  408 ;  but  several  of  his  pieces  were  brought 
written  92,  and  by  others  76  pieces,  inolud-  out  after  the  pectus  death  oy  his  son  Euripides, 
ing  the  satyric  dramas  or  afterpieces,  with  The  best  editions  of  Euripides  are  those  of  Beck 
which  the  tragic  trik>gy  was  usually  followed.  (Leipsic,  177d-'88),  of  Matthico  (Leipsic,  1818- 
Soon  after  the  representation  of  the  Oreetet,  '29),  and  the  Glasgow  edition  m  1821.    The 
Euripides  appears  to  have  accepted  the  invita-  edition  of  Paley,  now  passing  through  the 
don  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  t^e  press  in  London — ^two  volumes  of  which  have 
up  his  residence  at  that  court    He  had  already  already  appeared— will  certiunly  be  the  most 
held  possession  of  the  Athenian  stage  for  more  beautiful,  and  probably  the  most  usefuL  .  The 
than  60  years,  and  had  written  an  extraordinary  whole  works  of  Euripides  have  been  translated 
nnmber  of  masterpieoes  in  the  art  to  whidi  into  English  verse  by  Potter  (2  vols.  4to., 
his  life  had  been  devoted,  when  he  left  the  city  London,  1781-'4;  2  vols.  8vo.,  Oxford,  1814),  and 
which  his  genius  had  adorned,  to  try  the  hazard-  into  prose  by  Buckley  in  Bohn's  "  Classical  Li- 
ons and  uncertain  experiment  of  residence  at  a  brary."— On  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  poetical 
foreign  court;  but  tiiere  were  some  powerful  merits  ofEuripidestiierewaa  in  ancient  times,  as 
reasooa  which  urged  him  to  this  step.     The  there  ia  in  modem,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
riTalries  in  his  art,  and  Mill  more  the  attacks  Among  his  contemporaries,  Socrates  thought 
to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  the  freedom  of  so  highly  of  him  that  he  made  it  a  point  to  at- 
his  philosophical  and  religious  opinions,  proba«  tend  the  theatre  whenever  a  play  of  his  was  to 
bly  embittered  his  life  at  Athens.    According  be  performed,  and  the  philosopher  delighted  in 
to  tradition,  Euripides  was  not  happy  in  his  his  conversation.    Aristophanes,  on  the  other 
domestic  relations,  but  the  details  on  tills  sub«  hand,  pursued  him  with  the  keenest  and  most 
ject  seem  to  rest  on  no  <a«dible  authority.    He  unrelenting  ridicule,  denouncing  him  as  the 
was  married  to  Ohosrilla,  the  daughter  of  Mne*  e<MTupter  of  traoedy  and  the  teacher  of  immor- 
tilochns,  and  by  her  had  8  sons,  Mnesilochus,  al  doctrines,  and  contrasting  him  unfavorably 
Mnssai  chides,  and  Euripides.    There  are  strong  in  these  respects  with  iEschylus  and  Sophocles. 
reasons  for  disbelieving  the  statement  that  he  Li  modem  times,  A.  W.  Schlegel  and  the  critics 
divorced  his  wife  for  infidelity;  and  that  the  of  his  school  have  adopted  the  representations 
second  proving  equally  bad,  he  withdrew  in  of  Aristophanes  as  the  basis  of  a  serious  but 
diagnst  to  the  court  of  Macedonia;  or  that  he  most  disparaging  Judgment.  The  objections  made 
withdrew  in  consequence  of  having  detected  an  to  him  have  some  foundation,  but  they  have  been 
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pressed  altogether  too  far.    Aristotle,  with  his  life.    If  we  Jodge  by  the  basts  and  statues  of 
calm,  impartial,  and  judicial  criticinn,  while  Enripides  that  have  come  down  to  ns  in  the 
censoring  hia  faulty  management  in  some  re-  collections  of  ancient  art,  he  was  a  man  of  ca- 
spects,  yet  pronounces  him  the  most  tragic  of  pacious  bndn,  of  grave  if  not  melancholy  coan« 
poets ;  and  thi&  too,  with  the  works  of  Bopho-  tenance,  and  studious  habits ;  and  these  im- 
cles  and  iBschylus  before  him.    Milton^s  opin-  pressions  correspond  to  those  made  by  a  care- 
ion  nearly  coincided  with  that  of  Aristotle,  tul  study  of  his  works.    In  the  freedom  yd 
Euripides  is  censured  as  a  woman-hater,  and  it  flow  of  his  style,  beside  its  general  elegaarc, 
is  supposed  that  his  distrust  of  the  female  sex  we  are  struck  on  every  page  with  apparent- 
grew  out  of  his  own  domestic  experience.    He.  ly  unstudied   felicities  or  expression,    wbidi 
like  Socrates,  is  charged  with  a  want  of  beliei  only  Shakespeare,  of  modem  dramatists^  haa 
in  the  gods  of  his  country.    That  might  be  an  equalled.    His  faeling  for  nature  is  deep,  and 
objection  to  some  among  his  contemporaries,  the  language  in  which  that  feeling  is  always 
and  perhaps  it  made  the  handling  of  mytholo-  expressed  is  wonderfully  beantiful.    Few  poets 
gical  personages  cold  and  unnatural  on  some  have  ever  equalled  him  in  the  tmthfulnesa  of 
occasions ;  but  it  ought  to  have  little  effect  on  his  characters.  We  censure  him  for  having  taken 
modem  judgment.    In  a  literary  point  of  view,  from  life  so  much  that  was  mean  and  unworthy 
the  principal  charges  against  him  are  that  he  of  being  adorned  by  his  senius.  In  the  character 
lowered  the  tone  of  tri^edy  and  weakened  its  of  Admetus,  for  example,  it  most  be  said  that 
style ;  that  he  degraded  heroic  characters,  by  his  miserable  fear  of  death,  and  the  contempt!- 
representing  them  in  beggary  and  rags,  and  by  ble  means  he  resorted  t^|o  escape  it,  his  shabl^ 
these  coarse  means  attempting  to  work  out  reproaches  against  his  poor  old  father  for  refoa- 
pathetic  effects ;  that  he  too  often  introduced  ing  to  die  for  him,  make  us  regret  his  good 
his  plays  with  long  and  tedious  narrative  or  fortune  in  possessing  such  a  wifo  as  Alcestia. 
genealogical  prologues ;  tliat  his  choruses  fre-  If  he  was  a  woman-hater  at  times,  be  certainly 
quently  have  little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  knew  how  to  do  Aill  justice  to  the  nobleneas, 
piece ;  and  finally,  t^at  he  delighted  in  the  rep-  ma^nimity,  and  disinterested   affection  of 
resentation  of  criminal  and  unnatural  passions,  which  woman  is  capable,  as  in  that  transcend- 
These  statements,  though  having  a  germ  of  fact,  ently  beautiful,  but  wholly  natural  and  possible 
are  quite  too  absolutely  made.    His  predeces-  character.    Where  he  seems  to  show  an  oppo- 
sors,  .£schylus  and  Sophocles,  had  moulded  site  tendency,  by  putting  into  the  months  of 
the  Attic  dialect  to  forms  of  eloquence  and  his  characters  sentiments  disparaging  to  the 
grandeur,  suitable  to  express  the  lofty  senti-  pnrityand  generosity  of  woman,  these  sentiments 
ments  of  the  great  heroic  characters  ihey  de-  were  doubUess  drawn  from  what  he  had  seen 
lighted  to  portray.    The  ffenius  of  ^schylus  of  the  dark  side  of  social  life  in  Athens,  and 
was  naturally  grave  and  elevated ;  his  educa-  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  the  expres- 
tion  and  his  experience  of  life  had  confirmed  sion  of  a  general  mysogynical  judgment  of  the 
the  original  tendencies  of  his  mind.    He  had  sex.    Of  the  dramatic  power  exhibited  in  the 
shared  frilly  in  the  great  excitements  and  the  character  of  Hedea  there  can  be  but  one  opio- 
sublime  heroism  of  the  Marathonian  times.  He  ion.    This  character  is  one  of  the  most  over* 
had  fought  with  distinguished  bravery,  both  at  whelming  power  in  dramatic  literature,  and  it  is 
Marathon  and  at  Salamis.  He  was  a  Pythagorean^  carried  out  with  a  vigor  of  conception,  splendor 
and  had  been  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mys-  of  language,  and  unfiuling  consistency  that  maik 
teries.    His  style  of  thought  and  expression  only  the  very  highest  prc^uctions  of  genius^  The 
was  moulded  by  all  these  influences,  and  both  chuacter  of  Phiedra  has  been  censuAd  as  a  pre- 
had  a  solemn  religious  character.    His  ideas  of  sentation  of  unnatural  passion.  At  the  first  glance 
the  divine  nature,  of  sin,  of  retribution,  rise  there  seems  to  be  some  trath  in  this  oensnre; 
into  the  highest  re^on  of  ethical  and  religious  but  we  are  confident  that  the  critic  who  studies 
speculation ;  and  his  lines,  whether  in  choras  it  faithfully  will  come  to  a  different  conduaon. 
or  iambic,  breathe  a  spirit  in  entire  accordance  She  has  fallen  a  victim  to  an  irresistible  power ; 
with  the  loftiness  of  his  conceptions.    In  his  and  under  that  supernatural  influence— not  so- 
style  Enripides  is  not  lofty  like  iEschylus,  nor  peraatnral  aocor^ng  to  Greek  conceptions— is 
elaborately  elegant  like  Sophocles.  In  his  plots  led  to  crime,  ruin,  and  death.    It  is  a  delinear 
he  is  not  so  simple  as  iEschylus,  nor  so  care-  tion  of  terrible  beanty ;  how  terrible,  and  how 
fully  balanced  as  Sophocles.     But  in  the  study  beautiful,  no  modem  can  wholly  understand 
of  human  passions,  in  the  analysis  of  the  char-  who  has  not  witnessed  the  wonderful  represent 
acters  of  men  and  women,  in  tracing  actions  to  tation  of  it  by  RacheL    She  professed  to  play 
their  hidden  motives,  through  all  the  labyrin«  the  Ph^dre  of  Racine ;  but  she  rose  from  the 
thine  windings  of  pretence  or  self-deception,  he  words  of  Racine  to  the  conception  of  Enripidea 
is  undoubtedly  their  superior.    In  his  plavs  But  we  have  not  space   to   follow  oat  this 
there  is  more  of  philosophy,  in  spite  of  the  theme  into  frirther  details.    We  will  only  add, 
occasional  sophistry  that  deforms  tnem ;  there  that  beside  those  we  have  already  mentieoed, 
are  more  pithy  maxims,  sententious  expressions  Cicero  and  Quintilian  of  the  ancients  weie 
of  metaphysical  and  ethical  tmth,  and  discus-  among  his  warmest  admirers;  and  the  general 
sions  that  really  evolve  important  conclusions  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  is  shown  by 
bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  private  or  public  the  number  of  his  pieces  which,  have  sor* 
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Yived,  being  5  more  tlum  those  of  iESscbjIns  peninsulas  stretching  into  the  Mediterranean  em- 

and  Sophoclea  together.    The  attacks  of  Arts-  oraced  nearly  all  Europe.    In  Strabo's  time  the 

topbanes,    and  the  graver  condemnation   of  German  ocean  and  the  BalUc  were  considered  as 

Schlegelf  must  be  taken  with  lar^ abatements;  the  northern  boundary  of  the  continent    The 

and  a  j  ust  judgment,  while  it  admits  that  he  had  existence  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the 

serious  faults,  must  place  Euripides  high  in  the  Arctic  ocean  appears  not  to  have  been  known  to 

first  class  of  tragedians.  the  Romans  before  the  time  of  Pliny.    Indeed, 

EURIPUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  narrow  it  was  not  till  the  political  supremacy  was  wrest- 
straits  separating  BcBotia  from  the  island  of  ed  from  the  Latin  by  the  German  race  that  the 
Enbosa,  or  Negropont,  in  the  Grecian  archipel-  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe  was  perfect- 
ago.  Both  ancients  and  moderns  speak  of  the  ed.  Though  much  smaller  in  size  than  either 
eztraordtnary  irregularity  and  violence  of  ebb  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  Europe  has  for  many 
and  flow  in  these  straits,  changing,  as  Livy  re-  centuries  exerted  a  ^eater  influence  upon  the 
marks,  suddenly  like  the  wind,  and  not  merely  destiny  of  other  portions  of  the  globe  than  all 
7  times  every  day,  as  was  believed.  A  bridge  the  other  divisions.  McOuUooh  says:  ^' It  is  to 
was  built  over  them  connecting  Chidcis  of  Eubcea  the  world  at  large  what  Rome  was  to  Italy  or 
with  the  mainland.  The  modern  name  is  Egripo,  Athens  to  Greece— the  favored  land  vnde 
or  Stretto  di  Negroponte.  kumanittu,  doctrina^  rdigio^fruge^  jurc^  legea 

EUROCLTDON,  the  Greek  name  of  a  very  arta  atqw  in  amnes  terras  diMtrihutisputanturJ^ 

tempestuous  wind  (Acts  xxvii.  14),  now  known  But  this  assertion,  as  it  stands,  is  obviously  too 

as  a  Levanter.    It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  whirl-  general    For  nearly  1^0  years  subsequent  to 

wind ;  and  its  danger  results  from  its  sudden-  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Europe 

nesB,  violence,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  course,  slowly  and  laboriously  struggled  through  barbik- 

EUROPA,   in   mythology,  a   daughter   of  rism  at  a  time  when  the  Mongolian  race -in 
Agenor,  king  of  Phcanicia,  and  dster  of  Oadmus  eastern  Asia  had  already  attained  a  more  per- 
and  Phoenix;  or,  according   to   Homer,  the  feet  state  of  society  and  culture.    It  is  only 
daughter  of  Phoenix.    Her  beauty  was  said  to  within  the   last  4   centuries  that  Euronean 
be  due  in  part  to  a  recipe  which  had  been  stolen  civilization  has  matured  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
from  Juno  and  given  to  her.    She  gained  the  wield  a  controlling  influence  over  distant  re- 
love  of  Jupiter,  who  effected  her  abduction  by  gions  and  to  stamp  its  seal  upon  their  political 
playing  with  her  in  a  meadow  in  the  form  of  a  state. — ^According  to  Ritter,  Europe,  with  all 
gentle  white  bull,  and  when  she  had  mounted  islands  belonging  to  it,  has  a  superficies  of  8,- 
npon  his  back,  he  started  with  her  across  the  700,000  sq.  m.  and  20,780  m.,  of  coast  line,  in- 
sea,  and  bore  her  attended  by  troops  of  nereids  eluding  790  on  the  Caspian  sea.    The  extreme 
and  tritons  to  the  shores  of  Crete.    There  she  points  of  the  European  continent  are : 
became  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,       jg^^^ .  Q^p^  Nortb,  i»t  71*  ic  N.,  long.  iS*  oo*  js-  e. 
and  Sarpedon,  and  subsequently  married  Aste-      South :  Cape  Tkrifis  **  as-  oo  n.,    **     5*  85-  8T"  r 

rion.  kinff  of  Crete  We»t :  Capo  Roco,     "    88'40  N.,    «      9' 80  87   E. 

^SVtStIvS  *  *i-    is  .     .     1  J.   .  I  Batt:     BoaofKara.    -    W4B  N.,    •    «5-20  28E. 

EUROPE,  one  of  the  five  pnncipal  divisions 

of  the  globe,  the  smalieet  except  Australia,  but  The  length  of  Europe  from  Cape  St.  Vincent 

the  most  important  in  the  history  of  civilization,  in  the  8.  W.  to  the  sea  of  Kara  in  the  N.  E.  is 

Geographically  considered,  it  is  merely  a  N.  W.  8,430  m. ;  the  width  from  Cape  North  to  Cape 

peninsoja  <tf  the  Asiatto  continent,  but  from  the  Matapan  (the  southernmost  point  of  the  Greek 

earliest  times  it  has  been   dLstinguisbed  as  a  peninsula),  2,420  m.    Euroro  is  bounded  K.  by 

fie{Murate  division  of  the  globe.    Its  name  in  the  the  Arctic  ocean  and  the  white  sea,  E.  by  the 

^me  of  Herodotus  was  applied  only  to  that  Ural  mountains  and   river  and  the  Caspian 

portion  of  the  continent  stretching  from  Thrace  sea,  S.  by  the  ridge  of  the  Caucasus  moun- 

to   the    Peloponnesus,  opposite    Asia  Minor,  tains,  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Mediterranean, 

Different  opinions  obtain  in  regard  to  the  ety-  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  German  ocean. 

mology  of  the  name.    The  belief  that  it  origi-  The  boundary  line  between  Europe  and  Asia 

nateain  the  myth  of  Europa  was  discarded  by  is  somewhat   undetermined,  but  that  which 

Herodotus.    Since  then  there  have  been  many  ascends  the  Ural  river  from  its  mouth  at  the 

otli^r  theories,  none  of  which  has  remained  un-  Caspian  sea  to  the  Ural  mountain  range,  and 

contested.    Ancient  writers  derive  Ihe  name  follows  the  crest  of  tliat  range  to  the  sea  of 

from  Eurus  (south  wind),  or  ftom  cupvr  and  Kara,  is  usually  adopted.    The  islands  of  Nova 

tana  (a  Scythic  word,  quoted  by  the  Greeks),  Zembla  are  set  down  by  Humboldt  as  properly 

the  broad  land,  or  from  wpvt  and  «^,  the  belonging  to  Asia,  since  by  their  vertical  con* 

broad-looking  (land).    Modern  scholars  have  figuration  they  appear  as  a  continuation  of  the 

flooght  for  the  origin  of  the  name  in  the  Semitic  Ural  range.    Erman,  on  the  contrary,  shows 

langnagea.    Thus  Bochart  derives  it  from  the  their  connection  with  the  Scandinavian  moun- 

Hebrew  word  ereb  (west),  while  others  hold  tain  system,  and  this  is  also  the  view  taken  by 

that  it  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  words  havra  most  Englbh  geographers.    The  continent  pro- 

tffijNS  (white-fiioed). — ^But  little  was  known  by  per  has  the  shape  of  a  rectangular  triangle,  the 

the  ancient  Greeks  of  that  portion  of  the  con*  nypothenuse  of  which  extends  from  the  bay  of 

tineot  lying  N.  of  the  great  Alpine  moon-  Biscay  to  the  sea  of  Kara,  wliile  the  right  angle 

tain  system.    In  fact,  for  them  the  8  large  rests  on  the  Caspian  sea.   The  area  of  this  main 
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body  of  tlie  continent  is  abont  2,650,000  sq.  m., 
that  of  the  peninsular  projections  about  860,000, 
and  that  of  the  islands  195,600.  Altogether 
Europe  contains  abont  ^  part  of  the  total  area 
of  the  dry  land  of  the  globe.  The  proportion 
of  the  total  area  of  the  peninsular  projections 
to  the  main  body  of  the  continent  is  as  1  to  8, 
a  larger  ratio  than  is  found  in  any  other  division 
of  Uie  globe.  A  curved  line  drawn  from  a 
point  in  the  Ural  mountains,  lat  60°  or  61°  N., 
to  the  W.  coast  of  Norway,  lat  69°,  paasing 
through  Lake  Onega  and  a  little  N.  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia,  marks  the  extreme  limits  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  cuts  off  an  area  of  about  550,000  sq.  m., 
or  4  part  of  the  entire  surface.  Europe  is 
Burrounded  by  water  on  8  sides.  On  the  N.  the 
Arctic  ocean,  penetrating  450  m.  into  the  conti- 
nent, forms  the  White  sea,  which  has  an  area  of 
85,000  sq.  m.  Its  coast,  sitnated  for  the  greatest 
part  within  the  temperate  zone,  has  become  a 
seat  of  culture  notwithstanding  its  high  latitude. 
On  theW.  the  Atlantioocean,  narrowing  between 
tiie  British  islands,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
and  the  continent,  assames  the  form  of  an 
inland  sea  (North  sea,  or  Qerman  ocean,  area 
260,000  sq.  m.),  which  is  connected  by  the 
Bkager  Rack  and  Gattegat  with  the  Baltic  sea. 
The  Baltic,  comparatively  a  shallow  sea.  and 
less  salt  than  the  ocean,  is  almost  entirely  land* 
locked.  By  its  numerous  affluents,  however,  it 
has  obtained  a  commercial  and  even  a  political 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Getrmanic  race, 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Black  sea  in  early 
Greek  history.  Its  area,  exduave  of  islands,  is 
over  150,000  sq.  m.  The  configuration  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Europe  is  determined  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  a  sheet  of  water  2,850  m.  in 
length,  covering  an  area  of  over  1,000,000  sq.  m. 
By  its  position  it  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  f<Hr 
about  20  centuries  the  history  of  the  Cauca- 
sian race  was  principally  developed  upon  its 
coasts.  The  Black  sea,  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  strait,  is  700  m. 
long,  400  m.  broad,  and  has  a  superficies  of 
180,000  sq.  m.  hidusive  of  the  sea  of  Azofl 
The  coast  line  along  all  these  seas  is  20,040  m., 
or  one  mile  of  coast  line  to  188  sq.  m.  of  conti- 
nent;  8,635  m.  of  coast  line  belong  to  the 
Arctic  ocean,  8,480  to  the  Atlantic,  and  7,925 
to  the  Mediterranean.  In  consequence  of  the 
deep  indentations  of  the  sea,  the  western  half 
of  Europe  contains  no  great  inland  country 
shut  up  from  direct  communication  with  the 
ocean.  The  distance  fifx>m  the  bay  of  Biscay  to 
the  gulf  of  Lyons  is  only  257  m.;  from  the 
British  channel  to  the  same  gnlf^  469  m. ;  from 
the  Pomeranian  gulf  to  the  |fulf  of  Trieste,  584 
m. ;  from  the  gulf  of  Dantzic  to  the  Bhick  sea. 
782  m. ;  from  the  gulf  of  Finland  to  the  sea  of 
Azof,  1,012  m. ;  from  the  White  sea  to  the  sea 
of  Azof,  1,255  m. ;  and  from  the  sea  of  Kara 
to  the  Caspian  sea,  1,656  m.  Twelve  large  pen* 
insulas  are  formed  by  indentations  of  the  sea, 
5  of  them  on  the  north,  8  on  the  west,  and  4 
on  the  south,  viz. : 


Kmntn 

KoU 

BcandliuTUn  penlualA. 

Jutland 

l^ortb  HoUftnd 

l^ormandjr 

Brittanj 

Iberian  peninsula 

Italian  penlnaola 

Istria..;: 

Greece 

Crimea • 


Total 88M»    Itm 


Two  of  the  5  northern  peninsulas  stretch  to- 
ward the  Arctic  ocean,  and  are  conseqnently 
almost  uninhabitable,  viz..  Kola  and  Kanin ; 
the  largest  of  the  northern  peninsulas  (the  Scan- 
dinavian) has  a  southern  direction.  Thus  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  coast  configuration  is 
lost  to  culture  and  commerce.  The  islands  too, 
with  the  exception  of  Iceland,  cluster  so  closely 
around  the  continent  that,  in  considering  the 
natural  facilities  which  Europe  offers  to  com- 
mercial intercoursie,  their  coast  line  mi|^ht  be 
added  to  that  of  the  continent  The  pnncipal 
of  these  islands  are : 


Great  Britain  (main  laland). 

Ireland , 

Iceland 

Danish  lalahds 

Corsica 

Bardinia 

BlcUj 


Dicuy. . 
Candia. 


Total. 


Beside  these,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Kova  Zembla  and  Y aigats  in  the  Frozen  ocean ; 
the  Loffoden  on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  the 
Aland  archipelago,  Oland,  Gothland,  Oeael,  in 
the  Baltic;  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey.  ^^ 
in  the  English  channel ;  Ushant  and  Beileiale 
on  the  W.  coast  of  France ;  the  Axores  in  the 
Atlantic;  Hi\jorca,  Mbiorca,  Elba,  the  Lipari 
islands,  Malta,  the  Dalmatian  archipelago,  the 
Ionian  islands,  the  Sporades  and  Cydades,  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea.— Considered  as  a  whole, 
Europe  has  an  average  eleyation  of  only  660 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  same  di* 
rection  from  8.  W.  to  K.  E.  which  prevaHa  in 
the  coast  configuration  is  perceptible  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  mountains  and  their  differait 
strata.  All  the  peninsulas,  those  stretching  to 
the  northward  excepted,  are  monntainonB,  aa 
are  the  islands,  while  the  plains  cover  the  largest 
portion  of  the  main  body  of  the  continents 
The  proportion  of  the  plains  to  the  monntainoQa 
regions  in  all  Europe  is  as  5  to  2;  but  in  that 
portion  of  Europe  which  has  been  preeminently 
the  seat  of  civinzation  and  the  theatre  of  his- 
tory, the  mountains  prevail  over  the  plains  aa 
8  to  1.  A  diagonal  line  of  moontain  niiM^ 
extending  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  (Oancaana,  Oir- 
pathians,  and  Heroynian  mountains),  fbrina  the 
dividing  line  between  the  moontainooa  and  the 
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lerel  portions  of  Europe.  The  latter,  extend-  series  of  parallel  rld^s  into  France.  Thej 
ing  from  the  shores  of  the  German  ocean  to  the  send  4  principal  chains  through  the  Iherian 
Uralf  appear  as  a  western  continuation  of  the  peninsula,  the  whole  system  covering  a  snper- 
steppes  of  Siberia  and  Tnran,  intersected  bj  ncial  area  of  210,000  so.  m.  Their  culminating 
the  msular  Ural  range.  While  on  the  shores  point  is  the  Oerro  de  Mulhacen  in  the  Sierra 
of  the  Qerman  ocean  its  width  is  only  98  m.,  Nevada  (11,660  feet).  The  Apennines,  stretch- 
this  being  the  point  where  the  mountain  sys-  ing  from  the  Alps  through  the  entire  length  of 
terns  approach  the  ocean,  in  the  extreme  east  it  liSty  to  the  strait  of  Messina  ^840  m.),  cover  an 
is  1,400  m.  wide.  Its  entire  length  is  near  2,300  area  of  60,000  sq.  m.  Their  nighest  summit  is 
m.,  its  area  2,100,000  sq.  m.  ^oceeding  from  the  Monte  Como  (9,542  feet).  The  Carpathian 
the  heaths  of  West  Braoant  in  an  easterly  di-  and  Sudetio'  mountains,  with  the  Erzgebirge 
rection,  even  beyond  the  Ural  passes  to  the  and  the  Bdhmerwald,  form  one  chain  extending 
steppes  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Altai  moun-  1,200  m.  in  length,  fh)m  the  Danube  in  Hun- 
tains,  80  degrees  of  longitude,  no  elevation  of  gary  to  the  same  river  in  Bavaria.  Their  high- 
over  1,200  or  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  est  elevations,  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet,  are  in 
sea  is  met  with.  The  western  or  European  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  where  they  surpass 
portion  of  this  plain  appears  to  have  formed^  the  loWer  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
after  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  period  Balkan,  a  direct  continuation  of  the  Dinaric 
of  geology,  the  bed  of  the  sea.  It  includes  the  Alps,  sweeps  in  an  irregular  curve  from  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Baltic  and  White  seas.  A  Adriatic  to  the  Black  sea.  It  is  the  Mount 
part  of  it  is  traversed  by  rivers  flowing  north-  Hsamus  of  the  ancients.  Its  general  elevation  is 
ward  from  the  Alps,  the  Bohemian  and  Su-  about  4,000  feet,  though  the  culminating  point 
detio  mountuns.  To  the  eastward  the  Water-  (Tohardagh)  reaches '  the  height  of  9,700  feet, 
shed  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  and  Thence  one  range,  the  ancient  Pindus,  diverges 
Caspian  seas  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  ele-  to  the  S.,  dividing  Albania  from  Roumelia,  and 
vation;  commencing  at  a  spur  of  the  Carpa-  connecting  with  the  mototainsof  Greece,  the 
thians  near  the  source  of  the  Dniester,  it  runs  loftiest  summits  of  which  attain  an  elevation 
through  the  Russian  governments  of  Y olhynia,  of  8,000  feet.  Near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Grodno,  Minsk,  MohUev,  Smolensk,  Pskov,  principal  range  the  Little  Balkan  branches  off 
Tver,  Novgorod,  and  Vologda,  to  the  Ural  m  a  S.  £.  direction,  and,  rmming  parallel  to  the 
range.  Though  interspersed  with  marshes,  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  terminates  near  the 
bogs,  and  heaths,  this  immense  plain  is  suscep-  Bosporus.  Between  the  Alpine  system  proper, 
tible  of  high  culture,  but  nowhere  is  the  soil  so  the  Pyr^ndes,  and  the  Atlantic  (in  France), 
fertile  as  to  prodoce  crops  without  laborious  there  are  8  separate  mountdn  ranges,  viz.,  the 
diligence.  Thus  it  became  naturally  the  seat  C^vennes  ana  mountains  of  Anvergne,  the 
of  a  civilization  based  in  part  upon  the  ster-  Jura,  and  the  Vosges.  The  C6vennes  divide 
ling  characteristics  of  the  energetic  Ten-  the  low  country  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
tonic  race.  Connected  with  this  large  plain  basin  of  the  Rhone  from  the  plains  extending 
are  two  lesser  ones,  in  France  (94,000  sq.  m.)  W.  to  the  Atlantic ;  their  general  elevation 
and  in  Hungary  (38,000  so.  m.). — The  moun-  is  from  8,000  to  5,000  feet,  though  some  peaks 
tiun  system  of  southern  ana  western  Europe  is  rise  to  a  height  of  about  6,000  TPlomb  de  Cantal, 
grouped  around  the  central  mass  of  the  Alps,  6,093 ;  Mount  Mezin,  6,918  feet).  The  Jura, 
which  forms  the  summit  and  the  principal  of  nearly  the  same  elevation,  extends  along  the 
watershed  of  the  continent.  The  Alps,  cover-  frontier  of  France  and  Switzerland.  Further 
ins  an  area  of  95,000  sq.  m.,  slope  down  on  4  to  the  N.  the  Vosges  divide  the  basin  of  the 
sides  toward  France,  Grermany,  Hungary,  and  Rhine  from  that  of  the  Moselle,  their  summits 
Italy.  Although  towering  up  in  numerous  ranging  from  1,400  to  4,000  feet,  and  the 
steep  and  rocky  summits,  they  constitute  one  loftiest  only  4,698.  There  are  several  plains, 
of  tne  most  accessible  mountain  systems  of  the  independent  and  differing  in  their  principal 
globe,  and  form  by  their  extensive  valleys  and  features  from  the  great  northern  plain,  en- 
procticable  passes  rather  a  connecting  link  than  dosed  by  the  Alpine  system,  to  wit :  the  basin 
a  dividing  line  between  the  surrounding  conn-  of  the  ro  (15,000  sq.  mX  the  basins  of  the 
tries.  The  highest  elevation  of  thia  system  and  Rhone  and  of  the  upper  Rnine  (4250  and  ^,500 
of  all  Europe  is  Mont  Blanc  (16,732  feet,  accord-  sq.  m.  respectively),  and  the  Moravian  plain 
ing  to  Bruguiere).  The  lowest  limit  of  per-  (1,000  sq.  m.}.  Beside  the  above  mentioned 
petual  snow  in  the  Alps  is  8,760  feet  in  theiati-  ranges,  lul  more  or  less  immediately  connected 
tnde  of  45®  N.  Connected  with  the  Alpine  with  the  central  system  of  the  Alps,  Europe 
aystem  are  the  mountmn  systems  of  the  8  contains,  in  its  islands  and  peninsulas,  6  distinct 
southern  peninsulas,  viz.,  the  Hesperic  or  Fy-  mountain  systems.  They  are  the  Sardo-Corsi- 
renean  system,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Balkan,  can,  the  Taurio,  the  British-Hibernian,  the 
and  also  the  group  of  tne  Carpathian  and  Sndetic  Scandinavian,  and  the  Sarmatian.  The  Sardo- 
mountains.  The  Fyr^n^es  stretch  from  E.  to  Corsican,  as  its  designation  implies.  Is  the  range 
W.  for  240  m.,  but,  including  the  Cantabrian  of  mountains  stretching  from  If.  to  S.  through 
mountains,  their  length  is  500  m.  Their  S.  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  its  highest 
side,  towal'd  Spain,  is  rugged  and  precipitous,  summit,  Monte  Rotondo  in  Corsica,  has  an  ele- 
while  on  the  N.  they  descend  gradually  by  a  vation  of  9,054  feet.    The  Taurio  system  is  con* 
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fined  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Crimea,  its  deyelopmenti  which  in  Germany  aesames  almost 

g latest  elevation  being  5,052  feet.  The  British-  the  character  of  political  dismemberment.    Its 
ibemian  system  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  eastern  portion,  tne  basin  of  the  Danube,  Bhows 
land  is  comparatively  insignificant,  rising  in  its  some  features  of  Asiaticgeography,  sudi  as  the 
highest  peaks  but  little  over  4,000  feet  (Snow-  pusztas  or  prairies  of  Hungary.    8.  Southern 
don  in  Caernarvonshire,  8,570  feet ;  Cader  Idris  Europe  consists  of  the  three  southern  peninem- 
in  Wales,  8,550 ;  Ben  Maodhu  in   Scotland,  las  (Sp^  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece).    Com- 
4,890;   Ben  Nevis,  4,870;   Caimtoul,  4,245;  bining  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  temperate 
Helvellyn  and  Seafell  in  Cumberland,  8,055  and  and  sub-tropical  regions,  it  became  the  earliest 
8,166  respectively;  Carran  Tual  in  Ireland,  recipient  of  Asiatic  and  African  culture,  to  the 
8,410).    The  Scandinavian  Alps  or  Dovrefield  influence  of  which  a  portion  of  it  remained  sub- 
extend  1,000  m.  from  N.  to  S.  through  the  iect  even  at  a  time  when  Christian  civilization 
entire  length  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  at  had  been  vigorously  developed  by  the  Teutonic 
a  general  elevation  of  from  8,000  to  6,000  feet  race  in  central  Europe.    4.  Northern  Europe 
Their  highest  summits  are  the  Sneehstten,  (the  Scandinavian  peninsula,   Denmark,  and 
8,120  fee^  and  the  SkagtOls  Tind,  8,400.    In  the  Great  Britain)  is  less  favored  in  climate  and 
K .  portion  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  natural  resources,  and  hence  most  adapted  to 
at  8, 500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  TheSar-  the  development  of  energy,  self-reliance,  and 
matian  system  consists  only  of  a  few  scattered  daring  courage. — ^The  river  systems  of  Europe 
hill  chains  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  N.  E.  part  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  either  Asia  or 
of  Prussia ;  its  greatest  elevation,  in  the  platean  America.    The  principal  watershed  of  the  con- 
of  Valdai,  is  only  1,118  feet    The  Ural  range,  tinent,  runnmg  from  S.  ^.  to  K.  E.,  trcm  the 
which  forms  the  K.  E.  boundary  line  of  Europe,  strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  sea  of  Eiun,  divides 
extends  from  K.  to  S.  through  20  degrees  of  the  continent  into  a  S.  E.  and  a  N.  W.  slope,  the 
latitude,  with  a  breadth  of  40  m.  and  a  general  former  containing  57.5,  the  latter  42.5  per  cent 
elevation  of  less  than  2,000  feet,  only  a  few  of  the  total  area  (2,000,000  and  1,500,000  sq.  m. 
summits  rising  to  a  height  of  2,500  feet  Toward  respectively).    ()n  the  S.  E.  slope  the  basin  of 
the  S.  it  diverges  into  smaller  ridges  that  ex-  the  Caspian  sea  comprises  about  500,000  sq.m.; 
tend  to  the  Caspian  sea,  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  that  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azof  about 
the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz.    A  volcanic  belt  980,000  sq.  m. ;  and  the  basin  of  the  Mediterra- 
extends  through  the  southernmost  portion  of  nean  sea,  570,000,  sq.  m.     On  the  N.  W.  slope 
Europe  from    central  Asia  and   Asia  Minor  the  Atlantic  basin  and  the  basin  of  the  Baltic 
through  the  archipelago,  Greece,  Naples,  Sicily,  comprise  460,000  sq.  m.  each,  the  basin  of  the 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  the  Azores.    Along  this  German  ocean  400,000,  and  that  of  the  Arctic 
line  destructive  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  oo-  ocean  180,000.    The  following  are  tlie  princi- 
currence.    Beside  many  extinct  craters,  there  pal  rivers  flowmg  into  the  different  seas:  1, 
are  two  active  volcanoes,  Etna  in  Sicily  and  Ye-  Caspian  sea :  Ural  and  Volga ;  2,  sea  of  Azof : 
suvius  near  Naples.    In  the  north,  Iceland  con-  Don ;  8,  Black  sea:  Danube,  Dniester,  Dnieper, 
Btitutes  a  distinct  volcanic  region.    Its  principal  4,  Mediterranean :  Maritza,  Kara  Soo,  Vardar, 
volcano  is  Mount  Hecla,  some  eruptions  of  Salembria,  Aspropotamo^  Arta  (in  Turkey  and 
which  have  lasted  for  6  years.    The  S.  W.  por-  Greece),  Drin,  Narenta,  Isonzo,  Tagliamento, 
tion  of  the  island  contains  the  famous  geysers,  Piave,  Brenta,  Bacchiglione,  Adige,  Po,  Bnbico, 
or  intermittent  springs  of  steam  and  boiling  Metauro.  Ofianto,  Sele,  yoltomo,   Garigliano, 
water.    There  are  two  other  volcanoes,  one  on  Tiber,  Ombrone,  Amo,   Yar  fDalmatia  and 
the  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  between  Iceland  and  Italy),  Rhone,  H^rault,  Aude,  Tet,  Tech,  Ter, 
Spitzbergen,  the  other  (mountain  of  Zarytcheff)  liobregat,  Ebro,  Guadalaviar,  Xucar,  Segura 
on  the  northern  island  of  Nova  Zembla.    Alto-  (France  and  Spain) ;  5,  Atlantic :  Minho,  Ducro, 
gether  Europe  contains  87  summits  of  over  Y  ouga,  Mondego,  Tagus,  Caldao,  Guadiana,  Tin- 
11,000  feet  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to,  Guadalquivir,  Guadalete ;  6,  bay  of  Biscay : 
48  ofmore  than  10,000  and  less  than  11,000  feet,  Bidassoa,  Adour,  Garonne,   Charente,  S^vre- 
109  over  9,000  and  under  10,000,  92  between  Niortaise,  Loire ;  7,  British  channel :   Ome, 
8,000  and  9,000,  and  160  between  7,000  and  Seine,  Sonmse ;   8,  German  ocean :  Scheldt, 
8,000.    Of  these,  d20  belong  to  the  Alpine  sys-  Rhine,  Yecht,  Ems,  Weser,  Elbe,  Eider;  9, 
tem. — ^In  accordance  with  the  prominent  fea-  Cattegat:  Gotha  Elf,  Glonunen ;  10,  Baltic  sea: 
tures  of  the  vertical  elevation,  4  natural  divisions  Ulea,  Neva,  Narova,  Pernau,  D&na,  Windau, 
may  be  ^inted  out  in  Europe :  1.  Lower  Europe,  Niemen,  Pregel,  Passarge,  Yistula,  Leba,  La- 
comprismg  Russia,  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Uie  east-  pon,  Stolpe,  Yipper,  Persante,   Re^a,  Oder, 
em  provinces  of  Prussia.    A  monotonous  plain.  Rekenetz,  Yaraow,  Trave,  Motala  Elf,  Dal  £lf, 
assuming  the  character  of  steppes  in  the  S.  ana  Angermann  Elf,  Umea  El^  Pitea  Elf,  Lulea  £1( 
of  swamps  in  the  N.,  inhabited  by  the  Slavio  and  Tornea  Elf;  11,  Arctic  ocean:  Tana  EI/, 
race  under  absolute  monarchical  rule,  it  forms  Onega,  Dwina,  Mezene,  Petchora.  Beside  thefo, 
the  connecting  link  between  Europe  and  Asia,  there  are  the  rivers  of  the  British  islands,  the 
2.  Upper  Europe  (Switzerland,  Austria,  Ger-  chief  of  which  are  the  Thames,  Severn.  Mc<I' 
many,  Belgium,  Holland,  France)  comprises  the  way,  Trent,  Ouse,  Tyne,  Tees,  Wear,  Mcr>ev, 
most  diversified  geographical  formation,  and  is  Dee,  Avon,  Eden,  and  Derwent,  in  England ; 
hence  the  seat  of  a  varied  sooial  and  political  the  Tweed,  Clyde,  Forth,  Tay,  Deo,  Don,  SfH.\v, 
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Kith,  and  Annan,  in  Scotland ;  the  Shannon,  ^  lat.  55^  66'  K.  on  the  E.  coast  of  Aria  and  Amer- 
Brandon,  Lee,  Blackwater,  Snlr,  Barron,  Slaney,  ica.    Owing  to  the  causes  before  mentioned, 
Liffej,  Boyne,  Baon,  Fojle,  in  Ireland.  The  most  the  mean  temperatore  of  Europe  is  higher  and 
important  of  these  rivers  are :  the  Volga,  Don,  the  extremes  are  less  in  the  same  latitudes  in 
Vistula,  Danube,  Oder,  Elbe,  Weser,  Khine,  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  part    The 
Rhone,  Loire,  Tagus,  Thames,  Severn,  Mersey,  isothermal  line  of  50^  E.  (mean  annual  temper- 
Forth,  Clyde,  and  Shannon.    The  largest  river  atnre^  runs  from  London  to  Oraoow  and  Odessa, 
of  Europe  is  the  Volga,  with  a  course  of  over  that  is  to  say,  from  lat  61°  80'  to  46°  22'  N.,  thus 
2,000  m.  and  a  basin  of  over  600,000  sq.  n%;  dedining  nearly  6  degrees  of  latitude  to  the  S. 
next  comes  the  Danube  (length  of  course  1,770  in  a  course  of  81°  6'  of  longitude.    The  isother- 
m.,  basin  808,000  sq.  m.).      Artificial  water  mal  line  of  69°  F.  runs  from  Bayonne,  touching 
courses  connect  the  Caspian  sea,  the  Baltic,  Ancona  and  Durazzo,  to  Iiarissa,  or  from  lat. 
and  the  Arctic  ocean,  by  the  Volga,  Neva,  48°  29'  to  40°  16'  N.  in  24°  6'  of  longitude.   A 
and  Dwina  rivers ;  the  Black  sea  and  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  68°  is  only,  met 
German  ocean  by  the  Danube  and  Rhine  ;^  the  with  on  the  southern  coast  of  Portugal    But 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  British  whUe  the  mean  temperature  diminishes  advano- 
channel  and  German  ocean,  by  numerous  canals  ing  eastward,  the  extremes  of  the  heat  of  summer 
between  the  Rhone,  Garonne,  Loire,  Seine,  and  the  cold  of  winter  increase.    Thus  London 
Scheldt,  and  Rhine.   The  middle  course  of  most  has  the  same  mean  temperature  as  Vienna,  which 
of  the  large  rivers  is  well  adapted  to  navigi^  lies  more  than  8^  degrees  further  S.,  but  it  has 
tion  by  steam  and  other  vessels,  but  their  useful-  ^e  summer  of  St  Petersburg  and  the  winter  of 
ness  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  is  restricted  Mian.    The  transitions  from  winter  to  summer 
by  obstructions  at  their  mouths.    Such  is  es-  and  from  summer  to  winter  are  less  abrupt  in 
poeioll^  the  case  with  the  Volga,  Don,  Danube,  the  largest  portion  of  Europe  than  they  are  in 
and  Rhine. — ^The  lakes  of  Europe  are  small,  and  America.    Almost  everywhere  the  seasons  sue- 
scarcely  any  of  them  important  to  commerce,  oeed  each  other  with  great  regularitv.    The 
The  following  are  among  the  largest :  Ladoga  extreme  north  only,  where  the  winter  lasts  for 
(6,830  sq.  m.),  Onega  (8,280),  Saima  (1,600),  8  months,  and  the  extreme  soulii,  form  excep- 
and  Enara  (686),  in  Russia;  Wener  (2,186),  tions.    The  fall  of  rain  is  more  equally  distrib- 
Wetter  (840),  and  Maelarn  (760),  in  Sweden ;  uted  to  the  N.  of  the  Alpine  system  than  to 
lake  of  Geneva  (240)  and  lake  of  Constance  the  S.  of  it    It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
(200),  in  Switzerland;  Garda  (180)  and  Lago  entire  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  the  K.  part  of 
Maggiore  (160),  in  Italy ;  and  Lake  Balaton  Europe  is  less  by  i  than  in  the  S.,  but  the  snow 
(188),  in  Hungary.    Four-fifths  of  the  lakes  of  the  N.  covers  the  deficiency  of  rain.    The 
in  Europe  are  situated  in  the  region  around  western  winds,  being  laden  with  the  moisture 
the  Baltic  sea. — ^The  whole  of  Europe,  with  which  they  have  received  in  passing  the  Atlan- 
the  exception  of  a  small  northernmost  por-  tic,  generally  bring  nun,  while  the  eastern  winds 
tion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Russia,  are  dry  and  chilly.    From  the  same  cause  the 
being  situate  within  the  temperate  zone,  enjoys  average  quantity  of  rain  is  largest  in  Great 
an  equal  and  temperate  climate,  favorable  to  Britain,  and  decreases  in  advancing  to  the  E. 
a  healthy  muscular  development    The  disad-  and  S.  II.    Thunderstorms  occur  in  the  N.  part 
vantages  arising  from  the  proximity  of  the  ofEurope  almost  exdusivdy  during  the  summer, 
Arctic  ocean  and  the  climatic  influences  of  north-  in  the  S.  part  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. — ^The 
ern  Asia  are  more  than  overborne  by  many  vegetation  of  Europe,  dependent  upon  and  cor- 
advantages  which  no  other  division  of  the  globe  responding  to  its  climate,  has  not  the  extremes 
enjoys  in  an  equal  degree.  The  prevailiuffwinds  of  luxuriance  or  sterility  belonging  to  other  great 
are  western,  and  hence  before  reacliing  £nrope  continents.    Culture  has  diversified  it  and  has 
have  been  in  contact  with  an  expanse  of  water,  domesticated  many  plants,  natives  of  other  conn- 
the  surface  of  which  has,  even  in  January  ana  tries.   Thus  the  vine,  olive,  and  mulberry  have 
in  lat.  46-60^  N.,  rarely  a  lower  temperature  been  introduced  from  Syria,  the  cotton  plant 
than  44^,  48^,  or  60^  F.    In  the  second  place,  fh>m  India,  maize  from  America,  the  walnut  and 
Europe  is  influenced  by  a  broad  tropical  zone  peach  from  Persia,  the  apricot  from  Armenia,  the 
indnding  Africa  and  Arabia,  whose  dry  soil  sugar  cane  and  orange  irom  China ;  whUe  many 
serves  to  warm  the  air  carried  to  Europe  by  of  the  indigenous  plants,  especiallv  vegetables  (as 
soathem  winds.    On  the  other  hand,  the  in-  lettuce,  cabbage,  turnips),  nave  been  improved 
flaence  of  the  Arctic  ocean  upon  the  climate  by  culture  to  such  a  degree  that  their  rdation- 
of  tlie  continent  is  neutralized  bv  the  Gulf  ship  with  their  wild  ty|>es  is  scarcely  evident 
stream.    The  combination  of  aU  these  advan-  Europe  may  be  divided  into  8  vegetable  zones, 
tages  explains  the  fact  that  the  mean  tempera-  viz. :  1.  The  sub-arctic  zone,  characterized  by 
tnre  of  Europe  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  the  prevalence  of  the  pine  and  birch  and  of 
division  of  the  globe  in  corresponding  latitudes,  cryptogamous  plants.   Of  grain  it  produces  only 
the  isothermal  lines  of  Asia  and  America  bend-  barley,  and  no  fruit  whatever.    This  zone  com- 
ing in  Europe  to  the  northward  by  some  10  prises  Iceland,  the  F&rOe  islands,  the  Scandina- 
degrees  of  latitude.  Thus  in  lat  86**  N.  the  mean  vian  peninsula  N.  of  lat  64^  and  Russia  to  the  N. 
temperature  of  the  year  is  66**  F.,  and  in  lat  7V  of  lat  62^    3.  The  central  zone,  subdivided  into 
N.  (Cape  North)  it  is  82°  F.,  not  lower  than  in  the  zone  of  the  beech  and  oak,  and  that  of  the 
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chestnut  and  Tine.  The  former  inclndes  Great  Alps)  in  snfficient  quantities  to  repay  the  ex* 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  pense  of  working  it.  Silver  is  mined  in  the 
8.  of  lat.  64°  N.,  and  the  Grerman  and  Sarmatian  Ilartz,  the  OarpathianSy  Ural  mountains,  Scan* 
plmn  between  lat.  62^and48^  The  latter  com-  dinavian  Alps,  and  Sardinia.  The  richest  iron 
prises  the  valleys  and  plains  between  the  moun-  mines  are  in  Sweden,  which  produces  the  best 
tain  ranges  of  central  Europe  and  the  Sarmatian  quality,  in  Great  Britain,  which  has  the  largest 
plain.  In  the  former,  rye  and  wheat  are  the  quantity,  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  Bavaria,  the 
principal  grains ;  in  the  latter,  wheat  and  maize,  ^yr^n^s,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  Hartz  moun- 
£.  The  southern  zone,  or  the  region  of  perpetual  t^ins.  Copper  is  less  abundant  than  iron ;  the 
verdure,  and  of  the  olive,  comprising  the  8  richest  mines  of  this  metal  are  to  be  found  in 
southern  peninsulas  and  the  southern  coast  Hungary,  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  mountains, 
country  of  France,  distinguished  by  a  great  in  England,  the  Ural  mountains,  and  the  Scan- . 
variety  and  luxuriance  of.  sub-tropiciBLl  vegeta-  dinavian  Alps.  Lead  is  wrought  in  most  of  the 
tion.  The  sugar  cane,  cotton  plant,  banana,  large  mountun  ranges,  tin  omy  in  a  few  places 
orange,  citron,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  date  grow  (Cornwall  and  the  Hartz).  Hercury  is  like- 
in  the  southernmost  belt  of  this  region.  The  wise  confined  to  a  few  spots,  as  the  mines  of 
zones  in  which  these  fruits  and  plants  grow  Idria  in  Camiola,  Deux  Pouts  in  the  Palati- 
foUo  w  the  lines  of  equal  summer  heat,  and  hence  nate,  and  the  Spanish  province  of  La  Mancha. 
run  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  since  the  extremes  of  The  richest  coal  fields  exist  in  the  K.  and  W. 
summer  heat  and  winter  cold  increase  advano-  parts  of  England,  on  both  sides  of  the  middle 
ing  eastward,  though  the  mean  annual  temper-  region  of  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  Belgium'^  France 
ature  decreases.  Thus  the  cotton  plant  is  (i  of  this  entire  area  of  which  country  is  stated 
cultivated  on  a  small  scale  in  the  southernmost  to  consist  of  co^  beds),  Germany,  Catalonia  in 
portion  of  Spain,  from  lat.  SO"*  to  87°,  to  a  Spain,  and  Sardinia.  Salt  is  either  obtained  by  the 
greater  extent  in  Sicily,  and  also  in  the  S.  E.  evaporation  of  brine  from  salt  springs,  or  from 
angle  of  Italy,  in  Greece  as  high  as  lat  41i°,  depositories  of  mineral  salt,  of  which  the  most 
and  at  Astrakhan  in  lat  46°.  The  olive,  which  extensive  are  found  within  the  Austrian  empire 
does  not  succeed  on  the  W.  coast  of  France  in  at  Wieliczka  and  Saltzburg.  Salt  springs  arenu- 
lat  48°,  grows  as  far  as  lat  44-45°  in  the  S.  E.  merous  along  the  sides  of  all  mountains  belong 
provinces  of  France  and  in  Italy.  The  fig  and  ing  to  the  primitive  formation.  Large  quanti* 
pomegranate,  which  accompany  the  olive  in  the  ties  of  salt  are  also  collected  from  the  salt  lakes 
west,  are  found  in  the  Crimea  as  far  K.  as  lat  of  the  Crimea.  Zinc  is  wrought  in  England 
46°.  The  climate  proper  for  the  culture  of  and  Germany,  and  cobalt  in  Saxony.  Beside 
maize  terminates  on  the  W.  coast  of  France  at  these  metals,  antimony,  bismuth,  manganese, 
lat  45°  80',  on  the  Bhioe  at  49°,  on  the  Elbe  at  sulphur,  alum,  ^.,  are  obtained  in  larger  or 
60-51°.  Rice  has  nearly  the  same  geographical  smaller  quantities  in  the  different  mountain 
range.  The  culture  of  the  vine  extends  as  fiir  chains. — The  animal  kingdom  of  Europe  is  &r 
N.  as  lat  47°  80'  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  60°  80'  less  varied  than  the  flora.  The  diversities  of 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  62°  on  the  Oder  the  8  zoological  regions  are  inconsiderable,  and 
river.  In  Russia  it  grows  as  far  N.  as  lat  62°,  the  only  real  contrast  is  between  the  arctic  ani- 
bnt  it  is  not  cultivated  beyond  50°.  Altogether  mals  of  the  extreme  nortl\,  as  the  reindeer,  white 
the  region  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  bear,  &a,  anid  the  bei^t^  of  prey  of  the  extreme 
comprises  about  ^  of  Europe,  that  adapted  to  south,  the  lynx,  wild  cat,  &c.  The  original 
the  culture  of  wheat  f.  The  N.  limit  of  the  features  of  the  fauna  of  Europe  have  been 
latter  is  kt  67-68°  N.,  though  it  is  raised  in  a  greatly  modified  by  culture.  Several  species  of 
few  favored  spots  in  Finland  as  far  N.  as  lat.  wild  animals  have  disappeared  entirely  in  many 
60°  and  61°.  The  hardier  kinds  of  grain,  rye,  countries,  as  the  wolf  and  bear  in  Great  Britain 
barley,  and  oats,  are  cultivated  on  the  W.  side  and  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  while  others 
of  Norway  as  far  as  lat  69°  55'  N.,  but  on  the  are  becoming  scarcer  from  year  to  year.  Thos 
E.  side  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  they  the  jackal  is  now  only  found  in  Dalmatia,  the 
scarcely  ripen  at  67-68°,  and  still  further  E  in  urns  and  the  elk  in  some  Polish  provinces  of  Rns- 
Russia  they  cannot  be  cultivated  beyond  lat  60-  sia,  the  porcupine  in  the  extreme  south,  the  mon- 
62°.  Peaches  and  apricots  succeed  in  Russia  key  near  Gibraltar,  the  chamois  and  ibex  in  the 
as  far  N.  as  lat  50°,  melons  at  lat  62°;  and  Alpine  mountains.  3ut  if  Europe  is  poor  in  wild 
plums  and  cherries,  growing  wild  as  far  as  lat.  beasts,  it  is  rich  in  domestic  animals.  In  the 
65°,  are  carried  beyond  that  limit  by  cultivation,  northernmost  region,  as  far  S.  as  lat  66°  N.  in 
Tobaccoisextensively  cultivated  over  the  great-  Lapland,  and  lat.  63°  in  Russia,  the  reindeer 
er  part  of  Europe,  from  Sicily  to  Sweden,  as  are  abounds ;  central  Europe  has  immense  numbers 
flax  and  hemp,  though  they  thrive  best  between  ,  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs; 
lat.  45°  and  60°. — ^Europe  contains  the  various  and  southern  Europe  possesses,  beside  these, 
minerals,  though  in  unequal  proportions.  It  mules,  camels  (the  Arabian  in  Tuscany,  the 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  iron,  copper,  lead.  Bactrian  in  S.  Russia),  and  buffaloes  (in  Spain), 
coal,  and  salt,  but  produces  comparatively  small  Altogether  Europe  has  1 50  species  of  mammalia, 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver.  Gold,  though  68  of  which  are  peculiar  to  that  continent  Of 
widely  diffuse^  is  only  found  in  a  few  places  small  birds  Europe  has  400  species,  but  many 
(Carpathums,  Ural  mountains,  and  Scaodixiavian  of  them  are  only  birds  of  passage.   Among  those 
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kinds  of  birds  pecaltar  to  certain  regions  are  tir.  Between  the  Ugrian  and  Sartnalian  races 
the  flamingo,  spoonbill,  pelican,  and  vulture  in  of  the  K  and  the  Celts  and  Gvmri  of  the  'V^ 
the  8.,  gray  eagle  in  the  N.  eider  duck  (N.  the  Germanio  races  are  found  at  the  earliest 
of  lat.  66^),  swan,  and  red  gronse  in  the  N.  and  period  of  traditionary  history  pressing  K.  to 
N.  En  bee^ter  in  the  S.  £.,  white  owl  in  the  conquer  Scandinayia  and  8.  against  France  and 
extreme  N.,  &c.  Varions  species  of  turtles  ex-  Italy.  The  8.  E.  of  Europe  was  probably  set- 
oepted,  Europe  has  no  large  amphibia.  Fish  tied  from  Asia  and  Africa ;  history  finds  in 
are  more  abundant  on  the  N.  than  on  the  8.  Greece  and  Italy  two  races  who  afterward  be- 
coast;  herring  and  codfish  are  found  only  in  the  came  known  as  the  Hellenic  and  Roman.  The 
K,  sturgeon  in  the  Russian  rivers  and  seas,  formerwasthe  first  to  develop  in  Europe  a  high 
anchovies  and  pilchards  on  the  8.  W.  coast,  state  ofoulture,  which,  having  been  received  by 
tunny  fish  in  the  Mediterranean.  Of  insects,  the  conquering  Roman  race,  was  carried  over 
several  kinds  of  tarantula  and  scorpions  are  all  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean, 
peculiar  to  Europe.  The  silkworm  is  raised  prin-  Having  exhausted  their  power,  the  Roman  con- 
cipally  in  the  8.  countries,  the  honey  bee  every-  querora  were  in  their  turn  overthrown  by  the 
wnere.  on  the  continent.  The  annelides  of  Eu-  hardy,  vigorous,  and  barbarous  northern  na- 
rope'  ihclude  the  medidnal  leech  (in  8weden,  tions,  who,  after  having  embraced  Christianity, 
G^many,  Hungary  and  Poland).  Europe  is  in  the  course  of  many  centuries  developed  a  new 
abundantly  supplied  with  edible  moUusks,  but  and  different  civilization  upon  the  basis  of  the 
they  are  found  m  greater  abundance  and  better  recognition  of  a  common  higher  destiny  of  mau" 
qnality  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  than  on  the  N.  kind.  The  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Longobarda,  and 
coast.  Radiated  animakL  zoophytes,  &c.,  also  other  Teutonic  tribes,  penetrated  into  and  set- 
abound  on  the  8.  coasts,  where  some  of  them  (Uie  tied  in  Italy ;  8uevians.  Visigoths,  and  Vandals 
actinias)  are  used  as  food,  and  where  the  corid  in  8pain ;  Franks  and  Burgundians  in  Gaul 
fisheries  employ  many  persons.  Generally  the  (France) ;  Angles,  8axona,  Jutes,  and  Frisians 
8.  part  of  Europe  possesses  a  greater  variety  of  in  Britcdn.  In  Italy,  Spun,  and  France,  the  con- 
animals  and  species  than  the  K.,  while  the  lat-  querors  were  mostly  assimUated  to  the  nations 
ter  has  them  in  greater  numbers. — ^The  inhab-  whom  they  had  found  there,  and  by  their  ad- 
itants  of  Europe  are  a  mixture  of  many  differ-  mixture  with  them  the  present  so^Milled  Latin 
ent  tribes,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  great  or  Romanic  race  was  produced.  In  Britain,  the 
Indo-Germanic  stock  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Of  invaders  drove  the  original  inhabitants  into 
the  aborigines  of  Europe  nothing  is  known  with  Wdes,  Cornwall,  and  Cumberland,  but  were  in 
any  degree  of  certainty,  although  scientific  re-  their  turn  invaded  by  Normans  an^  French  in 
searches  have  led  to  aiscoveries  upon  which  the  11th  century,  when  the  admixture  of  all 
the  most  singular  theories  have  been  based,  these  different  elements,  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Thns  it  has  been  attempted  to  prove  that  at  one  and  Norman,  gradually  produced  the  present 
time,  long  before  the  dawn  of  recorded  or  even  English  race.  In  Spain,  the  Goths  and  Van- 
traditionary  history,  a  negro  race  inhabited  dais  were  overrun  by  Arabs  in  the  8th  cen- 
central  Europe ;  and  that  after  their  extinction  tury,  and  did  not  recover  possession  of  the 
there  was  a  period  during  which  two  races,  country  for  7  centuries.  In  the  8.  E.  the  Hel- 
distinguiBbed  oy  their  cranial  formation  as  long-  lenic  race  became  during  the  middle  ages  large- 
beads  and  short-heads,  inhabited  the  W.  islands  ly  mixed  widi  the  Slavic,  while  around  we 
and  the  central  part  of  the  continent  Dis*  lower  course  of  the  Danube  an  intermixture  of 
regarding  these  theories,  we  find  that  in  the  the  ancient  Dacians  with  a  Roman  colony  pro- 
"W.  of  Europe  the  Iberians  appear  as  the  abori-  duced  the  present  Roumain  or  Wallachian  race, 
ginal  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  Basques  are  be-  Toward  the  end  of  the  9th  century  a  Ugrian 
Beved  to  be  the  only  extant  remains.  At  a  very  race  settled  in  the  ancient  Pannonia,  where 
early  epoch  these  aborigines  were  intmded  upon  they  remiun  to  the  present  day  under  the  names 
by  people  of  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  stock,  who  ac-  of  Magyars  in  Hungary  and  Szeklers  in  Tran- 
quired  possession  of  all  France,  Britain,  Ireland,  sylvania.  Of  the  Tartars  who  under  Genghis 
tipain,  and  the  N.  of  Italy  (Gallia  Cisalpina).  Khan  entered  Europe  in  the  18th  century,  and 
Aiterward  another  kindred  people,  speaking  a  kept  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  Russia  till 
different  language  (the  Cimbric,  CymriC|  or  tiie  end  of  the  15th  century,  some  descendants 
Cambrian  race),  conquered  the  N.  of  France,  the  still  remain  in  the  S.  of  that  empire.  The  0»- 
8.  and  E.  (^  Britain,  and  the  N.  W.  shores  of  manli,  another  branch  of  the  Mongolian  race, 
Germany.  These  8  races,  Iberians  (Basques),  invaded  Europe  in  the  14th  century,  and  have 
Celts,  and  C^mri,  are  found  in  possession  of  the  ever  since  kept  possession  of  the  8.  E.  comer 
W.  and  8.  w.  of  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  history,  of  the  continent.  By  mingling  freely  with  W. 
In  the  E.  and  N.  W.  the  Ugrian  (Mongolian)  nations  they  have  lost  many  characteristic  fea- 
races  (perhaps  the  Scythians  of  the  ancients),  tures  of  the  Mongolian  stock. — ^The  population 
of  whom  the  Lappsi  Finns,  Samoyeds,  and  the  of  Europe  in  1850  was  calculated  at  266,000,000, 
Magyars  are  tlie  present  remains,  seem  to  have  or  74  to  the  sq.  m.,  by  Reden;  at  267,000,000 
been  the  original  inhabitants.  At  an  early  pe-  by  Bescherelle ;  at  296,000,000,  or  88  to  the  s<i. 
riod  the  Sarmatians  (Slavi)  settled  in  the  coun-  m.,  by  Berghaus;  while  the  '*  Encydopaodia 
tries  N.  of  the  Black  sea,  and  pressing  N.  E.,  Britannica'*  in  1855  sets  it  down  at  258,678,856 
gradually  dispossessed  the  Ugrians  of  their  coon-  only.  Dieterici  (1860)  estimates  it at272,000,000. 
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Its  distribation  between  the  £.  and  Vf.  portions 
is  very  unequal,  the  avera^  population  on  a 
square  mile  being  nearly  100  in  the  W.  and  only 
80  in  the  £.  With  the  exception  of  the  4  free 
cities  in  Grermany,  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and 
Malta,  the  (greatest  density  of  population  pre- 
vails in  Belgium  (409^ ;  next  come  the  kingaom 
of  Saxony  (853),  England  (882),  the  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse  (266),  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg 
(268),  the  Netherlands  (260),  Great  Britain 
(289),  northern  and  central  Germany  (about 
200),  Ireland  (208),  Italy  (199),  the  German  prov- 
inces of  Austria  (ISO),  France  (176),  Bavaria 
(164),  Russia  (80),  Sweden  (20),  Norway  (IIX 
Iceland  (0.16^.  The.  average  natural  increase 
per  annum  of  the  population  varies  from  0.6  to 
1.2  per  cent.  It  is  1.48  per  cent,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1.16  in  Prussia,  0.6  m  aU  Grermany,  0.69  in 
France.  Ireland  is  the  only  oountry  in  which 
there  has  been,  of  late,  a  decrease  of  popula- 
tion. There  are  in  Europe  altogether  89  cities 
with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  to  each.  Of 
the  population  of  Europe  more  than  4{  belong 
to  the  Caucasian  race,  of  which  all,  witn  the  ex- 
ception of  8,000,000  Jews  and  Arabs  (Semitio 
stock),  are  of  the  Indo-European  stock.  The 
Indo-European  nations  all  profess  Christianity, 
and  present  in  their  historical  progress  so  many 
features  distinct  from  the  Asiatic  and  African 
nations,  that  they  mi^  properly  be  termed  the 
people  of  Europe.  They  are  divided  into  8 
great  branches,  viz. :  1,  uie  Romanic  or  Lat- 
in race  (81  per  cent  of  thetotal  population), 
inhabiting  the  mountainou^.  W.  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  ocean;  they 
are  sensitive,  excitable,  passionate,  and  vindic- 
tive, temperate  in  eating  and  drinking^  imagi« 
native  and  inventive;  mostly  Roman  Catho- 
lics; 2,  the  Germans  (28.2  percent.),  thronging 
the  elevated  plains  and  valleys  of  central  JSu- 
rope  and  the  shores  of  the  Bdtic  and  Northern 
ocean ;  thoughtful,  dear-minded,  honesti  indus- 
trious, persevering;  roosUv  Protestants ;  8,  the 
Slavi  (27.8  per  cent),  thinly  distributed  on  the 
pliuns  of  the  east ;  less  developed  in  intellectnal 
qualities,  of  a  temperament  alternating  between 
oriental  languor  and  passionate  excitement; 
Roman  and  Greek  Catholics,  representatives  of 
the  Asiatic  principle  in  Europe.  Aoonnectixig 
link  between  the  Romanic  and  Teutonic  races  is 
found  in  the  Belgians;  between  the  Romanic 
and  Slavic,  in  the  Greeks  and  Wallachians; 
between  the  Slavic  and  Teutonic,  in  the  East 
Prussians,  Pomeranians,  Lusatians,  and  Austrian 
Wends.  Of  the  Mongolian  race  there  are  two 
principal  branches,  each  of  them  numerously 
subdivided,  viz.,  the  Finns  and  the  Turks.  As  a 
nation  they  stand  on  a  still  lower  plane  of  intel- 
lectual and  industrial  development  than  the 
Slavic  races ;  they  are  mostly  Mohammedaos  or 
pagans.  The  Magyars,  originaHy  belonging  to  the 
same  race,  have  been  influenced  so  much  by  the 
Indo-European  nations^  that  they  soarcelv  pre- 
serve any  of  the  features  peculiar  to  tiie  Mouffo- 
lian  family.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  dif- 
ferent races  which  at  this  day  inhabit  Europe : 


I.   CAveisux  Kaol 

1.  lodo-EoropMii  nftttona. 
a.  Somanic  or  Ladn  noM. 

Greek  (PeUugiM)  bnneh S300,00e 

Italiant SS,OOQ.00O 

Bpanianb  and  PortiigiieM 19,000,MIO 

French 88,800,000 

Rhiptians  (Switierlood) 200,000 

WaUachUuis 5,000,000 

In  ScoUa&d  and  Ireland 8,000,000 

In  Walea  and  Biittanj 8,000,000 

t^OOQ^^ 

«L  Oerman& 

Oermans  mopet 61,000^000 

BcandtnaTiana : 

Banet 1,800.000 

Korwegiaiia 1^400,000 

Swedes 8,000,000 

8,000,000 

Anslo^azoBa 80,000,000 

&  Slav!. 

Western  SlaTi: 

Wenda 900.000 

Polee 10,000,000 

Ceeh* 4300,000 

— —  l^OOOiWO 
EMtamSlavl: 

BoMlana  and  Batheniam. . . .  .00^000^000 
Soathem  Blavl : 
Berriana,  SloTieka, 

CraatIans,&o....  T,BOO,000 
Bnlgarlaas 4,000,000 

«_  imoouooo 

*— — «>   T<UMMuO0O 

A  Lett!  and  Lithoantaas 8,000^000 

/  Basqoee  and  Eaeoaldnnaoi  (an- 
cient Iberians) TOQjOOO 

tAlbanUnsaad  Illyrlans 2,000,008 
Anncniana  (In  TransjlTanla  and 
stia;igllng  settlementa  on  the 

Don) 80,000 

i.  OTpsles 8ni,000 

956^000^008 
9L  Bemltle  nations. 

€!■  Jews  •....•.•.•.•..■••.••......  SLOOOjOOO 

».  Maltese  (Arabs  mingled  with 

lAtina  and  Germans) 100,000 

981,IO0gNO 

II.   MovoouAS  Bachl 
1.  nana. 

o.  Baltic  (Oennanixed)  Finns  (U- 
Tonians,  EstbonlanR,  Ingeres, 
8QonlaniLCareIiana,Ij^IM)....  I^OOO^OOO 

ft.  Yolclan  Finns  CTcbouTasbs, 
Mordrinlaas,  Tcbnemissce, 
Teptiares) 400^000 

«L  Permian  Finns,  on  the  Kama, 
Dwlnai  and  Petchora  (Vot- 
Jaks,  Slriianes,  Permians). . . .     150,000 

d.  Uffrtan  Finns  (In  Sweden  and 

Aorwaj) 001,000 

9,000^000 
9L  VfjtM  (la  Hnagary  and  TVaasfl- 

Tania) O^OOOjOOO 

a  Sseklers  (In  TraasylTanla) 900,000 

4.  yognllans(Bn8B.proTinceofPerm)..      80,008 

&  Samoyeds  (In  N.  £.  Bnssia) 80,000 

8w  Tarlu^ 

a.  Osmanll, 9,400^000 

6.  NocbL  Basslans,  Baah-  . 

kirs,     Heshtshenka,  ^ 

Thrtaa,  oTtr 100^000 

tjmjm 

Total 9T8,000;000 

^Most  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  diifer- 
ent  nations  of  Europe  show  some  traoea  of  a 
common  though  very  remote  origin.  Modem  Ho- 
guistic  science  has  proved  their  relatioiiahip  with 
the  Sanscrit,  and  its  early  correlative  or  deriva- 
tive tongues,  and  groups  them  under  the  head 
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of  Indo-European,  or  Indo-Germanic  langnages.  fto.    The  total  annnal  value  of  European  oom- 

The  following  table  exhibits  all  the  European  meroe  was  estimated  bj  Reden  in  1858  at  $2,- 

languages  in  their  relations  to  each  other:  750,000,000  ($1,400,000,000  imports,  and  $1,- 

I.  lado-Oeraunks  lufiiiftti.  850,000,000  exports).    Of  this  amount  the  com- 

1.  PeiMcio  fronp :  a,  andeat  and  modem  Grtk;  h,  Lat-  merce  of  Great  Britain  represents  over  80  per 

fe  ±^h:'oS'tt^'oJS2S?^  iL^l  St  cent,  Ctermany  u>d  Austria  over  M  per  cent 

ca«gea»  the  foHowInc  hftve  deaeended :  SpantolL  (yiz. :  the   Hanse  tOWUS    12.46   per    cent.,  the 

vflSSSS^'^rMbil]^  ^*'*""  *"  ^"^"^  ZoUverein  9.54,  Austria  4),  France  over  14  per 

1.  Germaniomp:  a.G«niunniiff]iaodlowl>at«h)aad  Cent.,  Holland  over  5  per  Cent,  Russia  over  4 

£ngibh ;  h.  0«iiDdiiuivian  (loeUndio,  BwedUb,  Nor-  p^f  cent.,  Belgium  over  8  per  cent     Alto- 

&  suJlS^SjdWdid  tato  nurny  duieeti,  a.  Bo^iaa.  g«ther  over  66  per  ceut  of  the  aggregate  value 

iii/Tian,  fioirian,  Bninriaa,  siovack,  Bohemiao,  of  European  commerce  falls  to  the  share  of 

4liS32^'Jr5?)id»th.l.ui«,o.«.  p™p.r.  Ae  Gennanlo  niUion^  ^hUe  they  number  only 

LithouiiaiiVftodSaiiiocitta                      *-  «- •  gs.s  per  ocnt.  of  the  total  population.     The 

8i  Ceiuejpmm  fonDorij  ^minant  In  wMtarn  Md  eon-  principal  articJes  of  food  are  the  different  kinds 

Si  fey^  ^'"^''^^•"^^  ^^     ^    ^      "^  of  grain,  esijecially  wheat  and  rye,  though  in 

a  Arjwa  gnmp,  rapwaantad  only  by  tho  .awpiaf  of  too  some  ooimtries  potatoes  are  to  a  large  extent 

1.  rinaUb:  a,  Karelian;  »,  Eattaoniaa ,  e,liToniaB;  d,  titjT  of  breadstum  consumed  per  bead  is:  in 

Uppie.  Saze-Altenburg,  10.92  bushels ;  in  France  and 

I  tSSST*'  Wtlrtemberar,  9.86 ;  in  Baden,  8.97;  in  Bavaria, 
IIL  Baaqna.notI«]at«dtoanyotharE1lropaanlaBgQaff^l•  8.58-8.97;  in  England,  8.68;  in  Nassau,  7.8; 
ipoian  only  u  tha  north  of  Spain.  j^  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Hesse,  6.24 ;  in  Lux- 
— With  the  exception  of  China  proper,  the  phya-  emburg,  5.61.  The  annual  consumpdon  of  meat 
ical  culture  of  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  so  exceeds  6,000,000,000  lbs. ;  the  average  per  head 
much  developed  as  that  of  Europe.  Of  the  ia:  in  England,  80  lbs.;  in  Baden,  £t;  in  Nas- 
total  area  20  or  28  per  cent  is  non-productive,  gau,  52;  in  Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg,  45 ;  in 
being  either  lakes,  rivers,  swamps,  rocks,  or  Hesse-Cassel,  41 ;  in  Trance,  Prussia,  and  Lux- 
occupied  by  buildiuffs,  or,  like  the  extreme  emburg,  40 ;  in  Saxe-Altenburg,  87 ;  in  Saxony, 
northern  portion,  unfit  for  human  habitation ;  86 ;  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  85.  The  an- 
86  per  cent,  is  devoted  to  agriculture  or  cattle-  nual  consumption  of  butter  is  near  5,000,000,000 
raising ;  and  over  40  per  cent,  is  in  forests,  of  lbs. ;  of  cheese,  over  2,000,000,000  lbs. ;  of  millL 
which  Russia  alone  has  over  1,000,000  sq.  m.  22,500,000,000  gidlons.  The  consumption  oi 
The  best  cultivated  countries  are  Great  Britain,  wine  has  for  10  years  averaged  2,160,000,000 
Germany,  and  France.  The  introduction  of  «dlons;  the  annual  average  per  heaa  is:  in 
scientifio  methods  of  agriculture   into   these  France,  15  gallons ;  in  the  Palatinate,  WUrtem- 


a?erage  crop  of  grain  to  the  acre  is  consider-  in  England,  1.06  quarts.  The  average  annual 
ably  Lurger  than  in  the  United  States.  The  consumptionof  beer  is:  in  Bavaria,  71.8  quarts; 
number  of  domestic  animals  in  Europe  is  stated  in  England,  48  49 ;  in  WUrtemberg,  47.8 ;  in 
by  Reden  as  follows :  Horses  27,000,000,  valued  Saxony,  24.4;  in  Baden,  18.6 ;  in  Prussia,  18.11 ; 
at  $775,470,000 ;  homed  cattle  80,000,000,  value  in  France,  9.7.  The  average  consumption  of  al- 
$864,720,000 ;  sheep  191,000,000,  value  $687,-  ooholic  liquors  is  given  by  Reden  at  18-14 
600,000;  asses  1,800,000,  value  $12,600,000;  quarts  in  Prussia,  11  in  Hesse- Oassel,  6  in  Sax- 
go^  16,800,000,  value  $86,450,000 ;  hogs  87,-  ony,  8.6  in  Great  Britain,  2  in  WOrtemberg,  and 
500,000,  value  $108,240,000;  mules  800,000,  1.75  in  France.  The  total  consumption  of  coffee 
value  $17,160,000 ;  aggregate  value  of  domestic  is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  2,400,000,000 
animals  $2,502,210,000.    The  average  yearly  lbs.  (average  quantity  per  head  in  France  4.6 


876,000;ofcopper,500,000cwt.,or$ll,520,000;  part  of  a  pound).    Of  sugar  the  average  con- 

of  lead,  1,880,000  cwt.,  or  $4,795,200;  of  tin,  sumption  is:  in  Great  Britain  17 lbs.,  in  France 

94,000  cwt,  or  $2,685,200 ;  of  quicksilver,  28,-  6.56.  in  the  ZoUverein  4.88  per  head.    Of  the 

400  cwt,  or  $1,677,600 ;  6f  coal,  586,500,000  total  consumption  of  tobacco  (over  6,000,000 

cwt.,  or  $96,500,000 ;  of  brown  coal,  10,000,000  cwt),  nearly  80  per  cent  is  the  share  of  Germa- 

owt,  or  $500,000;  of  salt,  58,800,000  cwt,  or  ny.— Christianitv  is  almost  exclusively  the  re- 

$48,240,000;    of  brimstone,   22.500  cwt,  or  ligion  professed  bv  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 

$118,400 ;  total,  $828,896,400.    The  industrial  8  principal  denominations,  viz.,  Roman  Catholic, 

prodaction  is  largest  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  ProtestantL  and  Greek,  correspond  neariy  to  the 

France,  and  Germany.    The  facilities  of  com-  8  principal  races,  Latin,  German,  and  Slavic, 

meroe  have  been  increased  extraordinarily  with-  The  aggregate  number  of  Roman  Catholics  ia 

in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  by  turnpikes,  about  184^000,000.    They  constitute  almost  the 

oanala  railroada,  steamboats,  ocean  steamships,  entire  population  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
VOL.  vn. — ^22 
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Bossian  Poland,  06  per  cent,  of  the  population  lies.  Ag^cnltaral  colleges  and  poljteohnieiih 
of  France,  76  per  cent,  of  Austria,  71  per  cent,  of  stitutea  have  been  introduced  at  a  oomparatlTelj 
Bararia,  52i  per  cent,  of  all  Germany,  82  per  recent  date  in  Great  Britain,  Germanj,  Swit^ 
cent  of  Irdand,  99^  per  cent  of  Belgium,  erland,  France,  Belgium,  and  Rnwia.— To  Judge 
Protestantism  is  the  established  fidth  in  Great  of  the  moral  status  of  European  sodety  by  the 
Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  is  criminal  statistics  is  impossible,  on  aooonnt  of 
professed  by  96  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  incompleteness  of  our  information.  Some- 
Great  Britain^  46^  per  cent,  of  Germany,  57  thing  may  be  learned  in  this  re^>ect  from  the 
per  cent  of  Holland,,  altogether  by  nearly  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitunate  biith& 
60,000,000  people.  Greek  Oatholicism  has  This  is  lowest  in  some  portions  of  Rusna,  where 
60,000,000  professors  in  Russia  (88  per  cent  of  it  is  8.19  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  biiths ; 
the  total  population),  10,000,000  in  Turkey  (66  in  the  Two  Sidlies  it  is  6  per  cent,  in  Holland 
per  cent),  and  about  6,000,000  in  the  Slavic  6.24,  in  Sardinia  6.66,  in  Prussia  7.04,  in  Erance 
provinces  of  Austria.  GreographicaUy  Rcnnan  and  Belgium  7.84,  in  the  duchies  of  Mecklenbnrg 
Q&tholicism  is  the  dominant  religion  in  the  S.  8.98  and  9.61  reflectively,  in  Hanover  8.98,  m 
and  S.  W.,  Greek  Oatholicism  in  tlie  E.  and  S.  E.,  Austria  and  Portugal  10,  in  Wtlrtemberg  10.98, 
Protestantism  in  the  N.  and  N.  W.  The  nnm-  in  the  petty  Saxon  duchies  12.19,  in  the  grand 
ber  of  Mohammedans  is  about  6,000,000  (8,500,-  duchy  of  Hesse  18.48,  in  the  kinedom  of  Surony 

000  in  Turkey,  the  renudnder  in  S.  Russia),  of  18.88,  in  tlie  grand  duchy  of  Baden  16.88,  in 
Jews  about  2,900,000,  of  Buddhists  about  10,000  Bavaria  28.25.  A  much  more  unfavorable  pro- 
(Mongolian  nomadic  tribes  in  S.  Russia),  and  portion  obtains  in  the  larger  cities.  Thus  of  the 
of  pagans  about  1,000,000  (in  the  extreme  N.  of  entire  number  of  births  in  Gknoa,  8.07  per  eent 
Ru8sia).-^Popular  education,  measured  by  the  are  illegitimate,  in  Berlin  and  Frankfort  U.26, 
proportion  of  schools  and  pupils  to  the  entire  pop-  in  Turin  18.87,  in  St.  Petersburg  22.22,  in  Hq- 
nlation,  is  more  general  in  the  countries  inhiar  nich  86.84,  in  Paris  62.68,  in  Vienna  62.6,  in 
bitedbytheGermaniorace  than  among  the  Latin  Strasbourg  66.66,  in  Lyons  71.42.  Bat  as  a 
nations,  and  it  holds  the  lowest  place  among  tiie  measure  of  public  morality  these  proportiooa  are 
Slavic  nations.  In  Saxoiij^  and  the  Thuringian  insufficient,  since  the  facUities  for  marrying  are 
principalities  the  proportion  of  pupils  to  the  very  different  in  different  states.  In  some  cases, 
population  is  as  1  to  4 ;  in  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  especially  in  Mecklenburg  aod  other  pettj  Ger- 
Korway,  as  1  to  6 ;  in  Holland  and  Denmark,  as  man  states,  the  obstacles  to  legal  marriage  are 

1  to  7;  in  England,  as  1  to  8 ;  in  Austria  and  so  great  that  numbers  of  people  prefer  to  Ure 
Scotland,  as  1  to  10 ;  in  Belgiu^i,  as  1  to  10.5 ;  together  in  a  state  of  what  would  be  perfectly 
in  Ireland,  as  1  to  12 ;  in  France,  as  1  to  17;  in  lend  wedlock  in  Scotland  or  America,  but  it 
Russia,  as  1  to  98.  Of  the  whole  number  of  omy  concubinage  by  the  local  laws  of  tbose 
children  under  15  years  of  age  there  remain  states. — ^The  present  political  systems  of  £0- 
without  common-school  education  in  Prussia  rope  are  the  product  of  nearly  20  centuries  of 
2.5  per  cent.,  in  Bavaria  20  per  cent,  in  the  stnfe  and  war  among  the  different  races  inhab- 


cent,  in  Russia  90  per  cent     In  the  higher  a  certain  balance  ofpower,  which,  by  keeping  in 

branches  of  education  Spain  stands  in  Uie  front  check  the  ambition  of  conquerors,  ^oold  serrd 

rank.    It  has  8  universities  with  8,400  students  as  a  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  the  actnal 

(1  to  1^80  of  the  whole  population) ;   next  state  of  things,  there  are  in  the  whole  lustocx 

comes  England    (proportion    of  students   to  ci  Europe  Asarcely  any  two  succeeding  8®°^' 

popuhition  as  1  to  1,795),  then  Sweden  and  tions  during  which  this  idea  has  been  realixeo- 

Korway  (1  to  1,800),   Denmark  (1  to  1,860),  There  has  alwavs  been  an  idmost  contiDiioDS 

Portugal  (1  to  2,624),    Holland  (1  to  8,280),  shifting  of  boundaries  irrespective  of  natioDali' 

Switzeriand  (1  to  8,285),  Germany  (1  to  8,419),  ties,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  great  poweis 

France  (1  to  8,440),  Greece  (1  to  8,610),  Hun-  that  does  not  hold  in  subjection  portions  ei 

gary  (1  to  4,610),  Russia  (1  to  18,600).    But  other  nationalities.    Thus  Russia  holds  sereril 

in  stating  this  proportion  it  is  necessary  to  German  provinces,  Finland,  and  part  of  tbe 

renuirk  that  the  standard  of  professional  educa-  former  Polish  kingdom,  not  to  mention  ooon- 

tion  is  very  different  in  the  countries  named,  tries  the  peopleofwhich  belong  to  the  Moogoiitf 

What  is  termed  a  university  in  one  country  race.  Prussia  has  some  Polish  provinces  ;Atf^ 

scarcely  holds  the  rank  of  a  college  or  an  acade-  rules  over  Hungary  and  parts  of  Poland  and  Iwj: 

my  in  another.    Thus,  Germany  has  only  22  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark  over  portiooi^ 

universities  proper,  while  it  has  hundreds  of  Germany  (Alsace,  Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  Sd)^ 

colleges  (gymnasia),  which,  judged  by  the  stand-  wig-HoIstein).    Scarcely  anywhere  on  ll»  ^J*' 

ard  of  the  education  they  confer,  would  be  ropeancontinent  istheform  of  govemnieoi|^ 

entitled  to  the  designation  of  universities  in  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  popular  will>^ 

some  other  countries.    Of  educated  men  in  hence  there  is  no  remedy  against  abuse  ofv^ 

Europe  the  Protestants  have  relatively  the  larg-  narchical  power  except  revolutions.    Tbe  vtf 

est  proportion ;  next  come  the  Jews,  then  the  of  these  has  in  many  states  compelled  the  raler* 

Roman  Catholics,  and  lastly  the  Greek  Gatho-  to  subject  their  power  to  certain  constituUoosi 


mtriclicn)*,  but,  vtth  the  exception  of  Oreat 
Britain,  Prnwia,  •oow  of  the  snialler  German 
■tUea,  Balginm,  uid  SardiniL  oonstitationaliem 
ie  kt  beet  DomlDal.  Tbe  reUtire  rank  of  the 
didfeimt  etatea  ia  determined  by  their  power  to 
do  miacbief  to  each  other,  and  the  ezistence  of 
moat  of  the  smaller  ntatw  ia  mmply  owing  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  greater  onea.  Tbii  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  tbe  8  republics  which 
are  tolerated  in  Europe  (Switzerland,  Ionian 


which  have  di2br«nt  titlea,  a 
kinc.  grand  diik«^  prinoe-eleotor,  dnke,  prinoa, 
landgraTC ;  bnt  this  difference  In  offloial  tdtlea 
does  not  imply  any  differenoe  in  soreruga 
power.  Theee  states  are  classifled  into  those 
of  tbe  Ist,  2d,  Sd,  and  4th  rank.  Thefi^owing 
are  their  names,  area,  and  population,  in  1659 : 


Bute*  of  tba  Ant  nak  (tlu  B  pnt  ponn). 


OmU  BilUlB  ud  Irdud. .. 


N«w«  J- 
Tarfcej  (Id  Ean 

'AaTn'sioiuii 

Fottiud 

8>n]l^ 


HoUud,  with  LuHbibtirf. . . 

Bcldnm : 

Elita  of  the  third  nak. 

Fud  sum"'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
BvltinUiid    


M(cklaBbit»-Bcihir( 
BimaCtMtl 


StalH  of  th*  fomth  Tuk. 


lUekUDbars-etnliU 

Su>-M(lBlii(BB-HlldbiiighuuaB... 

Bue-Coborg^th* , 

Aiibalt-D«u-SSlhu 

StOM 

Bue-AltcBboR 

WaldMk 

Une-D*         ■ 
Schwuil) 


Lnbarf-BndMtuidt , 

»»..»b<iK-Boiid«ihaiiMm.. . . 
AahAlt-Bdnberf 


Unw-BcbuuDlnii . . 


LibKk.. 

rnokfort!!! 


Eniptn  .... 


Kingdom 

OF«ad  doebj... 

Ortad  dochf... 


rao^iii 


Docbr 

Bapablle 

FrMdV 


B«pnUlo .. 


SM11.HW 

sa,aw,8H 


uasn 


AeeordiDg  to  F.  W.  voo  Beden's  statistical  to-  enue  is,  in  Great  Britain  %9.S1  per  head,  in 

Uea  (1864),  tbe  yearly  revenne  of  all  tbe  En-  France  (8.26,  in  Austria  $8.06,  in  Frasna  (4, 

npean  state*  ia  tl,824,833,&94,  of  which  sura  b  Switzerland  |a.Sl  (the  loweat  proportion  in 

|SK,SU,]9I  b«loDga  to  tbe  Germanio  sUtea,  all  Europe).    The  public  debt  of  all  Enropean 

1476,103,763  to  the  Latin  or  Bomaio  states,  states  amonnted  before  1850  to  t&,S64,24D,000, 

t313;eiO,M7  to  Rnsria,  |3S,4I3,a57  to  Turkey,  of  which  sum  over  (6,000,000,000  waa  the  pnb- 

mi  |8,071,Hfi  to  Greece.    The  averege  of  rev-  lie  debt  of  the  Ci  great  powers.    But  moce  then 
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the  ^Xtrftbi^dlnaiT'  expenditure  cansed  by  the 
Crimean  war  of  1854-^56,  and  the  Franco-Sar- 
dinian  war  aginnst  Austria  in  1859,  has  in- 
creased the  indebtedness  to  near  $12,000,- 
000,000.  Before  the  last  oriental  war  the 
proportion  of  the  publio  indebtedness  to  the 
population  was,  in  all  Europe,  $85.28  per  head, 
in  HoUand  $187.92,  in  Hamburg  $129.60,  in 
Great  Britain  $128.62,  in  Spain  $120.96,  in 
LQbeck  $92,  in  Frankfort  $78.i4,  in  France 
(1858)  $46.  Onlj  a  few  states  of  the  fourth 
rank  were  entirely  free  from  debt,  viz. :  Lich- 
tenstein,  the  principalities  of  Lippe  and  Reuss. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Modena,  Waldeck,  and 
8an  Marino.  The  paper  currency  of  Europe 
amounted  about  1860  to  $846,000,000,  but  it 
has  since  been  increased,  so  that  its  aggregate 
amount  undoubtedly  exceeds  $1,000,000,000. 
The  amount  of  coin  was  approximatively  stated 
at  $1,700,000,000  in  1860.^The  military  estab- 
lishments of  Europe  include  in  time  of  peace 
2,781,000  men,  kept  at  an  expense  of  $300,000,- 
000.    The  proportion  of  the  principal  powers  is : 


Kiuslft 

Gemuunr: 

Anatxiaa  Mnplre.. 

Prnisto 


Fnnee  (exdofiTe  of 

Alglen) 

TnrkvT 

6tBrttalitAIf«UDd 


Mm. 


190,000 


080,000....... 

1»«000 

161,000 

8SQ,000 


885,000 
188,000 
108,1)00 


KspMidltan. 


141.040,000 
19,440,000 
19,000,000 


.|54»7a0,000 


78,440,000 

60,000,000 
15,000,000 
4&,000,000 


The  nayies  of  Europe  consist  of  over  8,000  ves- 
sels, carrying  over  80,000  guns,  with  250,000 
mexi,  at  a  yearly  expenditure  of  over  $125,000,- 
000. 

EUROTAS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of 
Greece,  in  Laconia,  which  had  its  source  near 
the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  flowed  by  the  city  of 
Sparta,  and  emptied  into  the  gulf  of  Laconia. 
Tne  Spartans  rendered  to  it  divine  honors,  and 
its  banks,  shaded  by  oHvea,  laurels,  and  myrtle 
trees,  were  very  beautiful. 

EURTDIOE,  the  name  of  several  historical 
and  mythological  persons,  the  best  known  of 
whom  was  the  wife  of  Orpheusw  Persecuted 
by  AristsBus,  she  trod  in  her  flight  upon  a  snake, 
and  was  bitten  to  death ;  her  husband  followed 
her  to  the  regions  below,  and  by  the  charm  of 
his  lyre  obtained  from  Pluto  permission  for  her 
to  return ;  but  lost  her  again,  naving  broken  the 
condition  of  not  looking  back  after  her. 

EUSEBIUS,  surnamed  Pamphiu,  to  com- 
memorate his  friendship  with  the  martyr  Pam- 
philus,  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
next  to  Origen  the  most  learned  of  the  Christian 
teachers  of  antiquity,  bom  in  Palestine  about 
A«  D.  264,  died  about  840.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  both  of  Christian  and  pagan 
antiquities,  visited  the  monks  of  Uie  Thebals,  in 
Egypt,  witnessed  and  shared  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  Christians  of  that  region  were 
subjected,  and  gathered  those  incidents  and  con- 
fessions which  ne  has  transmitted  to  us  in  his 
history.    About  814  he  became  bishop  of  Cte- 


sarea.  In  his  time  Arianism  began  to  be  for- 
midable, and,  regardingthe  controversy  as  of  kas 
vital  importance  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, he  sought  to  find  a  mean  between  the 
opinions  of  Arms  and  the  extreme  orthodoxy  of 
Athanasius.  His  aim  was  to  conciliate,  and  hb 
works  are  more  strongly  characterixed  by  po- 
litical complaisance  than  by  dogmatic  consist- 
ency. At  the  council  of  Nice  he  sat  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  whose 
favor  he  enjoyed  throughout  his  life,  and  made 
the  first  driit  of  the  Nicene  creed ;  this^ 
however,  was  modified  to  suit  the  more  or^o- 
dox  views  of  the  m^ority,  and  he  signed  the 
creed  as  finally  adopted  with  some  reservation. 
His  "Ecclesiastical  History,"  written  in  Greek, 
in  10  books,  and  in  the  composition  of  which 
he  had  the  use  of  numerous  libraries  and  of  the 
archives  of  the  empire,  recounts  the  events  of 
the  church  from  its  beginning  to  the  year  824. 
It  was  continued  by  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret,  and  was  translated  by  Rufinus  into 
Latin  and  continued  to  896.  His  "  Evangelical 
Preparation"  preserves  many  passages  from  the 
ancient  authors,  and  exposes  the  reasons  why 
the  learned  as  well  as  tne  vulgar  paganism  of 
Greece  and  Rome  should  be  abandoned  for  Chris- 
tianity. A  portion  only  of  his  "Evangelical 
Demonstration"  remains^  in  which  he  shows 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  only  preparatory.  His 
"  Onomasticon"  is  a  nomenclature  of  the  cities 
and  places  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  his 
"  Chronicle"  is  an  abridged  statement  of  events 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  20th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Fragments 
only  of  this  chronicle  were  known,  till  in  1784 
an  Armenian  version  was  discovered,  which  was 
publifiJied  by  Mai  and  Zohrab  at  Milan  in  1818, 
and  which  gave  occasion  for  a  dissertation  of 
Niebuhr  showing  the  new  dates  and  events 
which  this  discovery  made  known.  Eusebius 
wrote  under  the  pressure  of  the  great  commo- 
tions of  his  age,  out  with  much  freedom  fr^m 
preiudices,  with  a  more  critical  spirit  than  many 
both  of  his  predecessors  and  successorsi  and 
with  an  ecclesiastical  erudition  unsurpassed  in 
his  age. — ^The  principal  editions  of  the  "Eccle- 
siastical History"  are  those  of  Stephens  (foi., 
Paris,  1644),  Valois  (foL,  Paris,  1669),  Reading 
(Cambridge,  1720),  and  recently  those  of  Heini- 
chen  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1829)  and  Burton 
(Oxford,  1888).  Translations  have  been  made 
of  it  into  Latin  by  Rufinus,  who  took  great  lib- 
erties with  the  Greek  text ;  into  French  by 
Louis  Cousin;  into  German  by  Stroth  (1778X 
and  into  English  by  Parker  (1708),  Cater  (17361 
Dalrymple  (1778),  and  Crus^.  The  la&t-nam«d 
trandation  is  reprinted  in  Bohn*8  "Ecclesiastical 
Library"  ^Lonaon,  1852).  There  is  no  oom- 
plete  Greek  edition  of  the  works  of  Ensebius; 
the  best  complete  Latin  edition  is  tiiat  of  Parii^ 
1680,  containing  tH  his  writings  then  known. 

EUSTACHI,  or  Eubtachio,  BABToixx¥ifns 
(Lat.  Ihutaehitu)^  an  Italian  anatomist^  bcra 
probably  at  San  Severino,  near  Salerno,  died 
in  Rome  in  1574«    He  was  a  oontempormrx 
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of  Yesalins,  and  ahares  with  him  the  merit  of  bell.    The  nnmber  of  the  enemy  was  about 

lajfag  the  foundation  of  the  acienoe  of  human  2,800.    Four  miles  from  Entaw  areconndteriog 

anatorov.    He  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  detachment  of  British  cavalry  was  pnt  to  flight 

internal  ear,  by  giving  a  correct  description  of  after  a  severe  ddrmish.    One  mile  from  the 

the  tabe  between  the  throat  and  the  ear,  which  British  camp  a  bodv  of  infantry  was  enoonnter- 

has  been  called  after  him  the  Eustachian  tube,  ed,  which  soon  fell  back.    The  action  became 

He  was  also  the  pioneer  in  the  accurate  study  general  soon  after  9  o'clock,  and  after  a  sharp 

of  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth.    His  Tabula  Anch  contest  the  British  were  driven  from  their  camp. 

iomicay  the  text  to  which  seems  to  have  been  The  American  soldiers  had  scattered  among  the 

lost,  were  first  published  in  1714  by  LancisL  tents  of  the  enemy,  plundering  and  driokiug, 

Enatachi,  who  omdated  as  professor  of  anatomy  when  Stuart  suddenly  renewed  the  battle,  maiu- 

and  as  physician  to  the  cardinaLs  Borromeo  and  taining  a  severe  fire  from  the  windows  of  a 

Hovero,  seems  to  have  been  so  poor  that  he  was  house  and  from  a  ptfilisadoed  garden.    Greene 

Tmable  to  publbh  his  works.    Lauth  remarks  withdrew  the  American  troops  out  of  range, 

that  if  he  had  been  able  to  publish  them,  anat-  deciding,  as  the  enemy  could  maintain  them- 

omy  would  have  attained  the  perfection  of  the  selves  but  a  short  time,  to  wait  and  attack  them 

18th  eenturv  200  years  earlier  at  least    A  new  on  their  retreat    He  left  a  strong  picket  on  the 

edition  of  the  Tabulm  was  pubHshed  by  Albinus  field,  and  returned  for  the  night  to  the  position 

with  an  exceUent  commentary  (Leyden,  1748).  7  miles  off  which  he  had  left  in  the  morning, 

A  Dutch  commentary  by  Bonn  appeared  in  Am-  not  finding  water  nearer.    During  the  night  the. 

sterdara  in  1798 ;  and  one  in  German  by  Eranss  British  retreated  toward  Charleston ;  and  on  the 

in  the  same  city  in  1800.  next  day  Greene  advanced  and  took  possession 

EUSTISj  William,  an  American  physician  of  the  battle  field,  and  sent  detachments  in  pur- 

and  politician,  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  suit  of  them.    The  British  lost  188  killed  and 

10, 1753,  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  6, 1826.    He  was  wounded,  and  500  who  were  made  prisoners, 

graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1772,  and  sub-  The  American  loss  was  585  in  killed,  wounded, 

aequently  studied  medicine.     He  entered  the  and  nussing.    One  of  the  most  lamented  of  the 

American  army  during  the  revolutionary  con-  slain  was  Col.  Campbell,  who  fell  early  in  the 

test  as  a  regimental  surgeon,  and  served  through-  battle  bravely  leading  the  Virginians  in  a  charge 

out  the  war  in  that  capacity,  or  as  hospital  sur-  with  the  bayonet 

I                 geon,  beingfor  some  years  stationed  at  uie  house  EUTERPE  (Gr.  cv,  well,  and  rcpsr«»,  to  delight), 

opposite  West  Point  in  which  Arnold  had  his  the  inspirer  of  ddight,  one  of  the  nine  muses, 

head-quarters.    Upon  the  conduaion  of  the  war  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne  (memory), 

he  practised  his  profesnon  in  Boston.    Between  She  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  and  played  on  the 

1800  and  1805  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  flute,  of  which  she  was  the  inventor ;  according 

from  Massachusetts  in  congress,  and  in  1809  he  to  some,  she  also  invented  tragedy.      She  is 

was  appointed  by  President  Madison  secretary  usually  represented  as  a  virgin,  crowned  with 

of  war,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  the  flowers,  with  a  flute  in  her  hand,  or  various 

surrender  of  the  American  forces  under  Greo.  musical  instruments  around  her,  and  sometimes 

Hull  to  the  British  in  1812,  when  he  resigned,  as  dancing. 

In  1814  he  was  appointed  minuter  to  Holland,  EUTYCHES,  a  heresiarch  of  the  5th  century, 

and  after  his  return  served  again  in  congress  bom  A.  D.  878,  died  about  454.    For  many 

between  1820  and  1828.    In  the  latter  year  he  years  he  lived  as  a  priest  and  archimandrite  in 

was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  died  the  cloisters  of  Constantinople,  where  he  had 

while  holding  that  office.  more  than  800  monks  under  his  direction.    He 

EUTAW  SPRINGS,  a  small  affluent  of  the  was  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  Nesto- 

Santee  river,  in  S.  Carolina,  about  60  m.  N.  W.  rius,  who,  in  order  not  to  confound  the  divine 

from  Charleston,  near  which  was  fought,  Sept.  8,  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  had  affirmed  that 

1781,  a  battle  between  the  Americiins  under  there  were  in  him  two  distinct  persons.    Euty- 

Gen.  Greene  and  the  British  under  Col.  Stuart,  ches.  in  his  zeal  for  singleness  of  person  in  Christ, 

Greene  had  been  several  weeks  awaiting  rei&n-  was  led  to  maintain  also  that  he  possessed  but 

forcements  on  the  Suitee  hiUs,  when  on  Aug.  one  nature.    This  opinion  became  popular  in 

2^e  broke  up  his  encampment  to  march  against  the  Alexandrian  church,  where  the  aoctrines 

Stoart,  who  had  succeeded  Rawdon  in  command  of  Nestorius  had  been  most  loudly  condemned. 

of  all  the  British  troops  in  the  field,  and  who  The  rising  heresy  was  examined  and  condemned 

was  stationed  on  the  Congaree,  16  m.  distant^  by  async^  at  Constantinople  in  448.    The  in« 

across  a  marshy  country.    The  latter  moved  fluence  of  Eutyches  and  his  friends  obtained 

down  40  m.  to  the  vicinity  of  Eutaw  Springs,  from  Theodosius  the  reference  of  the  matter  to 

followed  by  Greene  at  easy  marches,  who  bi-  a  general  council  to  meet  at  Ephesus  in  449 

Touacked  on  the  night  of  Sept  7  within  7  m.  under  the  presidency  of  Dioscurus,  a  violent 

of  the  enemy.    The  whole  American  fbrce,  not  Eutychian.    Here  the  triumph  of  Eutyches  was 

exceeding  2,000  men,  advanced  in  two  columns,  secured  by  the  outcries  of  monks,  the  threats 

the  first  of  which  was  commanded  on  the  ri^ht,  of  soldiers,  and  the  overbearing  violence  of  the 

left,  and  centre  respectively  by  Gen.  Manon.  president;    and  the  most   promment  hostile 

Gen.  Pickens,  and  Col.  Malmedy,  and  the  second  oishops  were  deposed.     Pope  Leo  refhsed  to 

by  Gen.  Sumner,  CoL  Williams^  and  CoL  Camp*  recognixe  the  acta  of  this  conndl,  whioh  was 


t 
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known  as  the  Latrocinium,  or  robber  synod,  and  man  descent.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  year  1800^ 
excommunicated  Dioscnms ;  and  at  tbe  general  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylyania,  and  result- 
council  of  Obaloedon  in  451  both  the  doctrines  ed  from  an  organization  into  classes  and  oon- 
of  Nestorins  and  of  Eutjches  were  condemned,  gregations  of  Uie  disciples  of  ti^e  Rev.  Jacob 
In  the  0th  centnry  a  great  revival  of  the  doc-  Albright,  a  native  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  who 
trine  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  monk  being  impressed  by  the  general  decline  of  rdi- 
Jacob  Banidnus,  who  died  bishop  of  Edessa.  gions  life,  and  the  corruption  of  doctrines  and 
From  him  the  sect  took  the  name  of  Jacob-  morals  that  prevailed  in  the  German  churches 
ites,  who  still  constitute  a  numerous  church  in  that  portion  of  the  country,  undertook  about 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Ethiopia.  The  emperor  1790  to  work  a  reform  among  them.  The  ef- 
Heradius  sought  to  mediate  between  the  Mono-  feet  of  his  first  preaching  encouraged  him  to 
phyrites  and  Catholics,  and  promulgated  a  de-  travel  through  a  great  part  of  the  country  at 
cree  in  680,  requiring  the  doctrine  to  be  taught  his  own  expense,  preacning  the  gospel  as  he 
that  there  were  two  natures  in  Christ,  but  had  opportunity,  in  churdiea,  in  sdiools  or  pri- 
only  a  single  wHl.  Hence  the  name  of  Mo-  vate  houses,  in  the  public  roads,  te.  Although 
not^elites,  the  last  of&hoot  of  the  heresy  ofj  he  commenced  his  labors  without  any  ulterior 
Entyches.  design  of  forming  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  organ- 
EUXINE  SEA.  See  Black  Sea.  izadon,  yet  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  unite 
EVAGORAS,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  his  converts,  scattered  over  several  countiea, 
flourished  about  the  be^nning  of  the  4th  century  into  small  societies  for  mutual  support  and  sym- 
B.  C.  His  family,  which  claimed  descent  from  pathy.  At  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpoee  of 
Teucer,  the  reputed  founder  of  Salamis,  after  consulting  upon  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted 
having  long  held  the  sovereignty  of  that  cil7,,had  for  the  furtherance  of  a  cause  in  which  they  all 
been  expeued  by  a  Phosnician  exile.  Evasbras  felt  a  deep  interest,  the  assembly,  without  re- 
recovered  the  kingdom  in  410  B.  C,  and  en-  gard  to  the  teachings  of  high-churchism  re- 
deavored  to  restore  in  it  the  Hellenic  customs  specting  a  valid  Christian  ministry,  unanimously 
and  civilization,  which  had  almost  disappeared  elected  and  solemnly  ordained  Mr.  Albright  as 
under  the  long  domination  of  barbarians.  He  their  pastor,  authorizing  him  to  exercise  all  the 
gave  a  friendly  reception  to  the  Athenian  gen-  functions  of  the  ministerial  office  over  them,  • 
eral  Conon,  after  the  defeat  at  iEgospotamos;  it  and  declared  the  Bible  to  be  their  rule  of  faith 
was  by  his  intercession  that  the  king  of  Persia  and  practice.    This  organization,  though  in- 

germitted  the  Phodnician  fleet  to  aid  Conon;  and  complete  at  first,  was  soon  after  considerably^ 
e  himself  commanded  the  Cypriote  squadron  improved  by  the  adoption  of  a  creed  and  rules' 
which  joined  Conon  and  Phamabazus  at  the  for  church  government.  In  the  course  of  time, 
battle  of  Cnidus.  For  these  services  a  statue  as  laborers  increased,  and  the  society  spread, 
was  erected  to  him  at  Athens  in  the  Ceramicus  annual  conferences  were  held ;  and  in  1816, 16 
by  the  side  of  that  of  Conon.  His  increasing  years  after  the  first  organization  of  the  church, 
power  attracted  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  king  a  general  conference  was  held  for  the  first  time 
Artaxerxes  II.,  who  declared  war  against  him.  in  Union  co.,  Penn.,  which  consisted  of  all  the 
Evagoras  immediately  extended  his  power  over  elders  in  the  ministry.  Since  1843,  a  general 
almost  the  whole  of  Cyprus,  ravaged  the  coasts  conference,  composed  of  delegates  elected  by 
of  PhoBuicia,  excited  the  Cilicians  to  revolt,  and  the  annual  conferences  fi*om  among  their  el- 
even captured  the  city  of  Tyre ;  but  a  Persian  ders,  has  held  quadrenniid  sessions.  This  body 
army,  landing  in  Cyprus,  recaptured  the  island  constitutes  at  once  the  highest  legislative  and 
and  besieged  Evagoras  in  his  capital.  He  was  judicial  authority  recognized  in  the  church, 
saved  only  by  the  dissensions  of  his  enemies,  The  minlstir  is  divided  into  two  orders,  dea- 
and  was  able  to  conclude  in  885  a  peace  by  cons  and  dders ;  and,  faithftd  to  the  principles 
which  the  sovereignty  of  Salamis  was  secured  and  example  of  their  founder,  they  practise  itin- 
to  him.  He  survived  this  treaty  10  years,  and  erancy.  Its  highest  permanent  order  is  the 
died  by  assassination.  elden&ip  ;  for,  although  the  society  has  its 

EVANGELICAL,  a  term  applied  to  those  bishops  and  presiding  elders,  yet  these,  to  be 
denominations  of  Christians  which  make  the  continued,  must  be  reelected  every  4  years;  and 
atonement  of  Christ  alone,  and  not  the  per-  if  not  reelected,  they  hold  no  higher  rank  or 
formanoe  of  moral  duties,  tiie  ground  of  salva-  privilege  than  that  of  an  elder.  For  the  fiAt 
tion.  It  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  25  years  of  its  existence,  the  society  struggled 
orthodox. .  In  Prussia  it  is  applied  in  state  against  violent  opposition,  but  for  the  last  80 
documents  to  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  yearsit  has  made  rapid  progress,  so  that  in  Jan. 
whom  the  government  has  shown  a  strong  die-  1859,  it  comprised  8  annual  conferanoes,  con- 
position  to  unite.  sisting  of  over  800  itinerant  and  a  still  greater 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION,  an  eccle-  number  of  local  preachers,  whose  field  of  labor 
siastical  body,  sometimes,  thouffh  erroneously,  extends  over  nearly  all  the  free  stat^  except 
called  the  German  Methodist  church,  probably  New  England,  beside  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
because  its  confession  of  faith  and  its  polity  are  the  territories,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  Can- 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ada.  The  membership  approximates  40,000,  aU 
ohurch,  while  its  members  are  chiefly,  thoi^^h  adults,  and  sustains,  beside  its  ministry,  about 
by  no  means  exdui^vely,  Germans,  or  of  Ger-  66  missionB  in  the  various  states  and  territories 
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of  the  Union,  chieflj  among  the  Germans,  and  New  Orleans  he  was  the  only  landsman  who 
2  missionaries  in  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tolonteeredto  accompany  the  expedition  against 
Wftrtemberg.  Two  flourishing  institutions  of  the  American  sloops  which  defended  Lake 
learning  are  also  sustained  hy  the  church,  one  Borgne.  In  Deo.  1814,  and  again  in  Jan. 
fit  New  Berlin,  Union  co.,  Penn.,  and  the  other  1816,  he  was  wounded  before  New  Orleans,  and 
at  Greensburg,  Summit  co.,  Ohio.  Its  prosper-  was  sent  home.  He  recovered  just  in  time  to 
ous  publishing  house  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  issues  join  Wellington  at  Qoatre  Bras,  where  again 
8  periodicals :  one,  its  German  organ,  Jkr  he  had  2  horses  killed  under  him.  After  the 
OhruiUeAe  JBoUehafUr^  which  is  the  oldest  peace  of  Paris  he  returned  to  England.  Until 
German  religious  paper  published  in  Amer-  the  time  of  the  reform  agitation,  on  the  ac- 
ica;  another,  its  English  organ,  "The  Evan-  cession  of  William  IV.,  he  remained  in  private 
gelieal  Messenger;''  and  the  third,  Der  Christ-  life.  In  1880  he  came  forward  as  a  radical  re- 
licke  Kindtrfreund^  a  non-denominational  Ger-  fonner,  was  for  a  few  months  a  member  of  par- 
man  Juvenile  monthly.  The  society  forbids  its  liament  for  Bye,  but  lost  his  seat  at  the  general 
ministers  and  members  the  use  of  intoxicating  election  of  that  year.  He  was  reelected  in  1881, 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  refuses  church  fellow-  and  unsuccessfhlly  contested  the  borough  of 
ship  to  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  them,  as  Bye  as  well  as  the  city  of  Westminster  in 
well  as  to  slaveholders  and  slave  traders.  In  1882,  and  represented  the  latter  from  1833  to 
theology  it  is  Arminian,  but  holds  the  essential  1841.  In  1885  the  British  government  gave 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  they  are  held  in  com-  permission  to  the  Spanish  authorities  to  enlist 
mon  by  the  various  evangelical  churches  of  our  a  "  British  auxiliary  legion^'  of  10,000  men, 
land,  with  all  of  whom  it  aims  to  cultivate  a  to  serve  against  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos, 
fraternal  spirit  Evans  accepted  the  command  of  this  force; 

EVANGELIST  (Gr.  cv,  well,  happily,  and  ay-  but  no  sooner  was  the  legion  enrolled  than  the 
vfXXtt,  to  announce),  one  who  brings  good  tia-  policy  which  originated  it  fell  into  disfavor, 
mgs.  Hence  the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels  are  and  discouragements  were  thrown  in  its  way, 
called  the  evangelists,  because  they,  in  a  prefimi-  the  result  of  which  was  that  Evans  found  him- 
nent  sense,  declare  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  self  on  Spanish  soil  with  an  undrilled  multi- 
by  Christ  Evangelists  were  early  designated  as  tnde,  the  refuse  of  the  streets.  By  degrees  they 
a  particular  class  of  religious  teachers  in  the  were  brought  into  serviceable  condition,  and  at 
Christian  church,  next  in  order  to  the  apostles,  the  end  of  the  2  years  for  which  they  were  en- 
and  under  their  direction ;  not  attached  to  any  gaged,  Evans  was  able  to  state  in  his  place  in 
particular  church  or  place,  but  going  forth  to  parliament  that  no  prisoner  had  been  Laken 
preach  the  gospel  wherever  they  were  called  or  from  the  Ic^on  in  action,  nor  any  part  of  its 
sent,  and  to  travel  among  the  infant  churchesi  artillery  or  equipe^;«  captured,  while  it  had 
ordain  their  ordinary  officers,  and  finish  the  taken  from  the  enemy  27  pieces  of  artillery  and 
work  the  i^>ostle8  had  begun.  The  primitive  1,100  prisoners.  Inl84G  be  was  reelected  to  par- 
order  of  evangelists,  distinct  from  other  public  liament  from  Westminster,  and  has  retained  this 
religiona  teachers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  seat  ever  since.  When  the  Crimean  war  broke 
merely  temporary,  like  that  of  apostles  and  pro-  out  he  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
phets.  Their  extraordinary  powers  and  miracu-  ant-general,  to  command  the  2d  division  of  the 
loos  gifts  have  lon^  since  ceased ;  but  the  class  English  army.  At  the  battle  of  the  Alma  his 
<tf  duties  and  services  which  they  performed  division  was  distinguished,  and  again  before 
seems  to  have  fUlen  more  especially  on  the  mis-  Sebastopol,  where,  on  Oct  26,  they  repulsed  a 
nonaries  of  modem  days.  sortie  of  6,000  Bussians,  of  whom  they  pnt  800 

EVANS,  Sm  Db  Lact,  a  British  general,  bom  hon  da  combat^  and  took  80  prisoners.    At  the 

in  Moig;  Ireland,  in  1787.    He  became  ensign  battle  of  Inkermann,  Nov.  5,  when  the  Bussians 

in  the  22d  regiment  of  foot,  and  his  first  service  attacked.  Gen.  Evans  was  rick  on  shipboard  at 

was  with  the  British  army  in  India,  where,  BalaJdava,  Gen.  Pennefatber  having  temporary 

from  1807  to  1810,  he  shared  in  the  war  against  command  of  his  division.     Evans  hurried  on 

Ameer  Khan.    He  also  assisted  at  the  capture  shore,  and  acted  as  Pennefather^s   assistant, 

of  thelCauritiua.    In  1810  hejoined  his  regiment  rather  than  deprive  him  of  the  honor  of  the 

in  Spain.    He  was  present  at  nearly  Ssi'  the  day.    He  received  for  his  services  the  thanks 

principal  battles  and  sieges,  and  was  noted  for  of  parliament  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  bath, 

volunteering  for  storming  parties  and  other  and  Louis  Napoleon  made  him  grand  officer  of 

dangerousduties ;  receiving  the  war  medaL  with  the  legion  of  honor  (1856).    He  abstained  from 

8  clasps,  for  bis  share  in  the  actions  of  Vit-  voting  on  the  Chinese  war  question  (1857),  is 

toria,  the  Pyrdn^es,  and  Toulouse.    Early  in  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  sellmg  com- 

1814,  having  beoome  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  missions  in  the  army,  and  voted  against  the 

of  the  6th  West  Indian  regiment,  he  was  or-  Derby  reform  bill  (1859). 

dered  for  service  in  America.    At  the  battle  of  EVANS,  Lewis,  an  American  geographer  and 

Blfldensburg,  Aug.  24,  1814,  he  had  2  horses  surveyor,  born  about  1700,  died  in  June,  1756. 

killed  under  hinu    It  was  he  who,  at  the  head  During  an  active  professional  Ufe,  he  collected 

of  100  men,  acting  under  orders  from  Gen.  many  materials  for  a  map  of  the  British  North 

Rossi,  forced  the  capitol  at  Washington*    He  American  colonies,  and  in  1749  published  one 

also  took  part  in  the  attack  on  BaltUnore.    At  of  the  middle  colonies,  chiefly  of  New  York, 
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Kew  Jersey,  ana  Delaware,  and  of  the  Indian  to  have  aiforGed  the  first  instance  in  America 
conntrj  adjacent.  A  2d  edition  appeared  in  of  the  application  of  steam  power  to  the  pro- 
1765,  much  enlarged,  and  containing  in  addition  pelling  of  land  carriages.  He  indeed  predicted 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  part  the  time  when  snob  carriages  would  be  pro- 
of New  England.  In  1766  he  published  in  pelled  on  railways  of  wood  or  iron,  and  urged 
London  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  some  strictures  the  construction  of  a  railroad  between  Philadel- 
on  a  statement  questioning  the  English  title  to  phia  and  New  York,  but  was  always  prevented 
Fort  Frontenao  which  hi^  been  appended  to  bv  his  limited  means  from  prosecuting  his  me- 
the  last  edition  of  his  map.  Both  publications  chanical  experiments  to  the  extent  he  derired. 
appeared  under  the  title  of  *^  Geographical,  His-  He  was  the  author  of  the  **  Toung  Millwright's 
torical.  Political,  Philosophical,  and  Mechanical  Guide,"  and  the  ''Toung  Steam  Engineer's 
Essays,  Nos.  1  and  2.*'  Guide,"  and  wrote  with  force  and  fadlity  on 

EVANS,  OuvBR,  an  American  inventor,  bom  his  fkvorite  subjects, 
in  Newport,  Del.,  in  1765,  died  in  New  York  EVANSVILLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Van- 
city,  April  21^  1819.  The  inventive  faculty  derburgoo.,Ind.,  built  on  high  ground  on  the  N. 
was  developed  m  him  while  he  was  apprentice  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  200  m.  from  its  mouth, 
to  a  wheelwright,  and  before  he  had  reached  and  200  m.  below  Louisville,  Ky. ;  pop.  in  1853, 
the  age  of  manhood  the  construction  of  a  land  8,000;  in  1859,  about  15,000.  The  bend  of  the 
carriage  to  be  propelled  without  animal  power  river  at  this  point  describes  a  half  moon,  whence 
began  to  occupy  his  attention.  At  the  age  of  Evansville  is  sometimes  call  the  '^  crescent  city." 
22  he  invented  a  machine  for  making  card  teeth  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  462  m.  in  length, 
which  superseded  the  old  method  of  manufao-  commencing  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  terminates  at  this 
turing  them  by  hand.  Two  years  later  he  en-  point ;  and  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsvflle 
tered  into  business  with  his  brothers,  who  were  railroad,  in  operation  from  Evansville  to  Terre 
millers,  and  in  a  short  time  invented  the  ele-  Hante,  opens  railroad  communication  with  al- 
vator,  the  conveyor,  the  drill,  the  hopper-boy,  most  every  part  of  the  country.  The  geograph- 
and  the  descender,  the  application  of  which  to  ical  and  geologi<Mil  position  of  the  piaee  is 
mills  worked  by  water  power  effected  a  revolu-  favorable  to  the  building  up  of  a  large  manufiic- 
tion  in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  For  some  turing  and  commercial  city.  Goal  and  iron  ore 
years  after  these  improvements  were  perfected,  abound  in  the  vicinity ;  several  large  flouring 
the  inventor  found  much  difBculty  in  bringing  mills,  factories,  and  machine  shops  are  now  in 
them  into  use,  although  in  his  own  mill  the  operation ;  and  8  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers 
economy  of  time  and  labor  which  they  effected  are  published.  The  value  of  merchandise  sold 
was  very  manifest  In  l786-'7  he  obtained  from  in  1867  was  $4,076,000,*  of  manufactures, 
the  legislatures  of  Marj'land  and  Pennsylvania  $1,698,708 ;  of  exports,  $7,068,216.  The  city 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  his  improvements  in  contains  22  church  organizations,  of  almost  all 
flour  mills,  and  the  former  state  also  gave  him  a  denominations,  8  public  libraries,  a  national  ma- 
similar  privilege  with  respect  to  steam  car-  rine  hospital  erected  by  the  general  government, 
riages,  more  from  the  desire  to  encourage  his  and  public  schools  attend^  by  1,446  pnpilfl. 
inventive  powers  than  firom  a  belief  that  he  Evansville  was  laid  out  in  1817  by  Gen.  Robert 
could  ever  derive  any  benefit  firom  it.  It  was  M.  Evans,  James  W.  Jones,  and  Hugh  MoGeary, 
not  until  1799  or  1800  that  he  was  able  to  set  from  the  first  of  whom  it  was  namc^  In  1867, 
about  the  construction  of  a  steam  carriage ;  but  some  laborers  digging  a  well  came  upon  the  re- 
finding  that  his  steam  engine  differed  in  form  mains  of  a  cabin  18  feet  below  the  suiface  of 
as  wefi  as  in  principle  from  tiiose  in  use,  it  oc-  the  earth.  In  the  Interior  were  found  an  old* 
curred  to  him  that  it  could  be  patented  and  ap-  fadiioned  spring  wheel,  a  wooden  mall,  and  a 
plied  to  mills  more  profitably  than  to  carri^^;  piur  of  European  boots.  It  is  surmised  that 
and  in  this  he  was  completely  successful.  This  the  cabin  may  have  been  inhabited  by  the  early 
was  the  first  steam  engine  constructed  on  the  French  settlers,  and  that  it  had  been  erected  in 
high  pressure  principle;  and  to  Evans,  who  had  an  excavation,  and  covered  over  with  earth  to 
conceived  the  idea  of  it  in  early  life,  and  in  1787 '  conceal  it  as  was  frequently  done  by  the  early 
and  again  in  1794-*6  had  sent  to  England  draw-  settlers  of  the  West. 

ings  and  specifications,  the  merit  of  the  inven-  EVAPORATION,  the  dissipation  of  bodies 

tion  belongs,  although  it  has  been  common  to  as-  by  the  volatile  particles  at  their  snrfiuM  assuming^ 

sign  it  to  Vivian  and  Tre  vethick,  who  had  had  ac-  the  form  of  vapors  and  disappearing  in  the  space 

cess  to  Evans's  plans.  In  1808-4,  by  order  of  the  around  them.    Dquids  manifest  this  propertj 

board  of  health  of  Philadelphia,  he  constructed  most  sensibly.    Hercnry -exhibits  it  at  toroper> 

the  first  steam  dredging  machine  used  in  Ameri-  atures  exceeding  60*^  F.,  as  is  shown  by  the  invis- 

oa,  consisting  of  a  flat  scow  with  a  small  engine  ible  fumes  forming  an  amalgam  upon  the  snrfiiee 

to  work  the  machinery  for  raising  the  mud.  of  a  bit  of  gold  leaf,  suspended  for  some  days  over 

The  machine,  which  he  named  the  *'  Oructor  the  surface  of  the  metal.   Many  solid  bodies  are 

Amphibolis,'*  having  been  placed  upon  wheels,  sulject  to  it ;  camphor,  ice,  snow,  and  others;, 

propelled  itralf  to  the  Bchuvlkill,  a  distance  of  wasting  away  by  their  panicles  being  taken  in 

li  miles,  and  upon  being  fitted  with  a  paddle  invisible  vapor  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 

wheel  in  the  stem,  navigated  the  river  to  its  It  is  a  part  of  the  process  provided  by  nature 

Junction  with  the  Delaware.    This  is  believed  for  restoring  to  tiie  earthy  tnrough  the  medium 
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of  the  doTick,  tbo  waten  wbicb  have  drained  tage   over   water    in   generating   mechanical 
from  its  sariace  into  the  sea,  and  those  also  held  power.    Doltou  discovered  that  the  presence 
in  the  soil,  or  npon  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  of  air  or  any  gas  impeded  evaporation  by  the 
Once  having  performed  their  ofSce,  they  are  resistance  its  pardoles  opposed  to  the  circnlation 
recalled  by  the  process  of  evaporation,  pnrified  of  the  vapor;  bat  whether  any  gas  were  present 
by  it  of  their  earthy  contaminations,  and  are  or  not,  the  same  amount  of  vapor  wonld  always 
again  poared  out  for  the  refreshment  of  vege-  be  formed  at  the  same  temperature.    The  effect 
table  and  animal  life.    (See  Atmobprkbb,  Cold,  of  the  air  was  seen  in  the  longer  tune  required 
Daw,  Hbat,  and  Joe.)    As  evaporation  takes  to  fill  the  space  with  the  amount  of  vapor  be- 
place  in  ordinary  temperatures  only  from  the  longing  to  the  temperature.    Vapors  have  a 
surface  of  objects,  the  amount  of  moisture  re-  greater  capacity  for  heat  than  their  particles 
moved  is  dependent,  under  the  same  ciroum-  when  condensed  into  liquid  or  solid  form.    In 
stances  in  other  respects,  upon  the  extent  of  their  formation  consequently  they  abstract  heat 
surface  ezpoeed.    It  is  greater  in  a  warm  dry  from  surrounding  bodies,  producing  an  amount 
air  than  when  the  temperature  is  low,  or  the  of  cold  corresponding  to  tlie  rapidity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  already  nearly  filled  with  vapor,  process.    Under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an 
The  more  moisture  is  taken  up  into  the  same  air  pump  water  is  very  rapidly  converted  into 
body  ofair,  the  more  the  process  is  retarded,  until  vapor,  but  the  process  is  soon  checked  by  the 
at  length  it  ii entirely  checked.  It  is  renewed  by  vacuum  becoming  filled  with  the  vapor.    By 
new  supplies  of  dry  air.    The  most  favorable  placing  in  the  receiver  a  substance  that  rapidly 
natural  conditions  for  its  rapid  action  are  pre-  absorbs  aqueous  vapor,  as  sulphuric  acid,  the 
sented  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean  under  the  trade  operation  ^oes  on  without  check,  and  the  cold 
winds,  which  strike  off  from  the  hot  deserts  of  produced  is  so  intense  that  the  water  may  be 
AiHca,  and  blow  across  to  the  Cordilleras.  The  frozen,  as  was  first  demonstrated  by  Leslie,  by 
Amazon  and  the  Orinoco  are  the  fruits  of  the  its  own  evaporation.    If  liquids  that  evaporate 
evaporation  thus  produced.    The  vapors  that  more  readily  than  water,  as  benzole  or  ether,  are 
are  continually  ascending  from  moist  surfaces  used,  mercury  itself  may  be  frozen  under  them. 
are  for  the  most  imrt  invisible,  like  those  exhaled  Upon  this  principle  the  intense  cold  is  obtained 
by  breatbing.    Their  existence  is  proved  by  in-  that  is  required  lor  the  solidification  of  carbon- 
strmnents  called  hygrosoopes  and  hygrometers ;  f  io  add  gas.    Heat  ma^  be  abstracted  so  much 
and  at  times  they  become  vidble,  as  when  in  more  rapidly  than  it  is  imparted  by  surround- 
dear  frosty  weatber  they  rise  copiously  from  the  ing  bodies  that  even  mercury  may  be  frozen,  as 
snr£Me  of  i>oo]s  fed  by  deep  springs,  and  are  seen  was  done  by  Faraday,  in  a  red-hot  crucible.  The 
congealed  in  white  clouds^  like  the  vapors  of  principle  is  applied  in  the  water  and  wine  coolers 
the  breath  under  the  same  conditions.    But  used  in  hot  countries.    The  water  with  which 
unless  deprived  of  their  heat  they  possess  the  they  are  filled,  and  in  which  the  wine  bottles 
properties  of  gaseous  bodies;  a  given  bulk  of  are  placed,  filters  through  the  porous  vessels  and 
air  or  of  other  gases  takes  up  of  them  the  same  evaporates  from  their  snr&ce,  cooling  all  the 
quantity  as  would  be  received  in  a  vacant  space  contents.    A  similar  effect  is  experienced  in  the 
of  the  same  extent  and  temperature.    This  was  animal  body  by  rapid  evaporation.    The  heat 
condnsively  proved  from  the  experiments  of  generated  by  the  chemical  actions  going  on 
Dr.  Dalton.    It  results  that  no  more  vapor  can  within  is  taken  off  by  the  vapor  formed  at  the 
be  received  into  any  space  after  the  weight  of  surface.    Damp  clothes  furnish  the  means  for 
that  already  there  amounts  to  the  elastic  force  the  production  of  much  vapor  and  consequent 
of  the  Taper  at  the  temperature  of  the  sui^ace  reduction  of  temperature,  often  to  an  iz^urious 
which  generates  it.    Increase  of  temperature  extent.    The  heat  abstracted  by  vapor  in  its 
adds  to  the  dasticity  of  the  vapor  and  promotes  formation  is  given  out  on  its  condensation.    In 
evaporation ;  cold  reduces  the  elasticity  and  pro-  low  pressure  steam  engines  it  b  economized  by 
motes  precipitation.    Pressure  does  not  anect  being  transferred  in  the  condensers  to  the  water 
the  capadty  oi  air  to  contain  vapor ;  but  evap-  that  is  returned  to  the  boilers. — ^Hygrosoopes 
oration  proceeds  more  slowly  by  its  increase,  and  hygrometers,  already  referred  to,  are  instru- 
If  it  be  removed,  as  when  a  liquid  is  placed  in  an  ments  designed,  the  first  for  detecting  the  pres- 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  evaporation  ence  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
goes  on  with  great  rapidity.    £ther  may  thus  at  second  for  determining  either  tlie  temperature  at 
ordinary  temperature  be  thrown  into  ebullition,  which  the  air  under  observation  begins  to  shed 
A  difference  is  observed  in  the  tendency  of  differ-  its  moisture,  called  the  dew-point,  or  dse  the 
ent  liquids  to  pass  into  vapor ;  the  lower  their  temperature  of  evaporation.    Either  of  these 
boUiag  point  the  more  rapid  is  their  evaporation;  and  the  normd  temperature  of  the  air  being 
but  it  is  also  observed  that  the  vapor  thus  easUy  known,  the  elastic  tension  of  the  atmospheric 
prodnoed  is  correspondingly  less  rare,  occupying  vapor,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  a  given 
leas  space  than  that  requiring  a  greater  expendi-  quantity,  are  approximately  ascertained  by  ref- 
tore  of  heat  for  its  evolution.    The  density  of  erence  to  tables  eonstruoted  for  this  purpose. 
alcoholic  vapor  is  iJ5  times  greater  than  that  of  The  results  cannot  be  considered  exact,  as  the 
'water.   Fluids,  therefore,  that  may  be  vaporized  air  does  not  alwavs  contain  just  the  amount  of 
at  little  expense  of  fuel,  might  not,  atcer  dl,  moisture  due  to  its  temperature.    The  hygro* 
e^en  if  obtained  at  little  cost,  have  any  advan-  scope  of  De  Saussure  was  a  hah:  connected  with  a 
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dial,  its  variAtions  in  length  indioatiog  the  pres-  ing  cnrrents  of  air  to  blow  OT«r  the  extended 
ence  of  more  or  lessmoistnre.    (For  an  aoconnt  aor&oes  of  the  liquids,  thns  constantly  bringing 
of  these  instmments,  see  Htobomktkb.)   The  new  portions  of  drj  air  to  absorb  fresh  qnanti- 
elastic  force  given  in  the  tables  for  aoy  tern-  ties  of  xnoistare. — Some  remarkable  phenome- 
peratore  of  the  water  is  expressed  by  the  na  exhibited  by  liquids  when  dropped  upon 
height  in  inches  of  a  column  of  mercni^  wliich  heated   surfaces  may  properly  be  nere   no- 
will  balance  it ;  but  this  is  to  be  diminished  by  ticed.     Every  one  must  nave  observed  the 
the  force  of  the  vapor  that  may  already  bs  tendency  of  water,  when  it  falls  upon  red-hot 
present  in  the  air,  also  obtained  from  the  same  iron,  to  separate  into  spherical  dropei  which 
table.     The  amount  of  water  that  may  be  dance  around  upon  the  metal,  ^>parently  with* 
evaporated  at  any  given  temperature  from  a  outtouching  it,  and  thus  continue  without  evap- 
square  foot  of  surface  in  a  minute  of  time  is  thus  orating  mudi  longer  than  the  fluid  woald  if  ex- 
readily  calculated,  on  the  supposition  that  the  posed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  under  other 
air  is  previously  dry.    If  it  be  continually  re-  circumstances.    A  platinum  crucible  brought 
moved  from  over  the  surface  of  the  water  by  nearly  to  a  white  heat  may  be  almost  half 
wind,  natural  or  artificial,  the  operation  is  of  filled  with  water  introduced  drop  by  drop, 
course  more  rapidly  accomplished. — ^Evaporation  which  will  continue  in  this  state  for  some  min* 
is  accompanied  with  ebullition  when  the  elastio  utes  without  perceptible  evaporation.  On  cool- 
force  pressing  upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  less  ing  the  crucible,  tne  liquid  suddenly  begins  to 
than  that  due  to  the  temperature  of  this  liquid,  boil,  and  discharges  a  volume  of  vapor.    While 
In  the  case  of  water  at  the  ordinary  pressure  in  the  spheroidal  state  drops  are  seen  to  be  sup- 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  under  ordinary  circum-  ported  upon  an  atmosphere  of  viq>or,  which 
stances,  the  partidesof  fluid  throughout  the  mass  prevents  their  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
are  converted  into  vapor  as  rapidly  as  they  ac-  metals    Most  liquids,  except  oils  which  are  de- 
quire  the  temperature  of  212^.    The  evolution  composed  by  the  heat,  display  the  same  pheno- 
of  thiB  vapor,  generated  in  all  parts  of  the  mena.    Their  temperature  while  in  this  condi- 
liquid,  throws  it  into  the  state  of  commotion  tion  is  not  only  much  less  than  that  of  the  sur- 
oalled  ebnllition.    By  taking  off  the  outside  &ce  upon  which  they  rest,  bnt  is  also  below 
pressure  by  the  air  pumn,  or  by  ascending  to  their  own  boiling  point;  and  if  they  are  already 
great  elevations  above  the  surface,  the  same  boiling  when  dropped  upon  the  heated  sorflace, 
phenomenon  is  exhibited  at  reduced  tempera-  the  temperature  falls  to  a  certain  point,  which 
tures.    (See  Boiuno  Pobrt.)    The  quantity  of  appears  to  be  a  fixed  one  for  each  liauid  in  this 
heat  required  to  convert  a  quantity  of  water  condition.    Water  remains  at  206  ;  alcohol, 
into  vapor  is  5^  times  as  much  as  will  raise  it  which  boils  at  178**,  falls  at  least  8* ;  ether, 
from  the  freeang  to  the  boiling  point.    Steam  which  boils  at  100^  falls  at  least  6**.    The 
consequently  contains  5i  times  as  much  heat  as  temperature  of  the  heated  surface  at  which 
the  water  producing  it  when  at  the  boiling  point;  liquids  are  caused  to  assume  this  condition  baa 
yet  the  thermometer  indicates  no  higher  aegree  been  found,  for  water,  to  be  840*  or  more;  lor 
of  temperature  in  the  steam  than  in  the  water,  alcohol,  278*;  and  for  ether,  140*.    The  check 
The  heat,  however,  reappears  when  the  steam  upon  evaporation  is  vexy  remarkable.    Aqnan- 
is  condensed  into  water,  sufficient  being  then  tityof  water  which  would  ordinarily  disappear 
developed  to  raise  6i  times  as  much  water  as  in  vapor  in  one  minute  at  the  temperature  of 
produced  it  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  212*,  has  been  kept  from  total  dispersion  nearly 
point — ^The  principles  developed  by  the  philo-  an  hour  in  a  metallic  vessel  helped  nearly  to 
Bophical  researches  in  the  evaporation  of  liquids  redness.    Sulphurous  acid,  which  is  the  most 
have  been  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  ftcil-  volatile  of  finids,  can  be  kept  from  evaporadon 
itate  and  render  more  economical  several  practi-  only  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospbmvi^ 
cal  operations.  Sirups  are  evaporated,  as  in  the  equal  to  80  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  or  at  a  tem» 
refining  of  sugar,  in  vacuum  pans,  or  vessels  in  perature  below  14*  F.,  which  is  its  boiling 
which  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  partially  point    This  being  dropped  into  a  hot  oruciUeL 
taken  off  by  air  pumps.    A  low  degree  of  hei^  its  temperature  fUls  to  12%  and  water  ponroa 
onlv  is  thus  required,  producing  economy  in  in  at  the  same  time  is  immediately  frozen.  That 
fuel,  and  avoiding  the  risk  of  overheating  and  the  surface  of  the  spheroids  is  not  in  contact 
burning  the  sirup.    Extracts  are  conveniently  with  Uie  hot  surflaces  is  proved  by  droppu^ 

Erepared  on  the  same  principle.    Bnt  when  it  nitric  acid  upon  a  hot  silver  plate,  where  no 

\  dedrable  to  effect  the  boiling  at  high  temper-  chemical  action  is  observed  to  take  plaoe ;  bat 

aturea,  as  for  digesting  bones  and  suqfects  aiffi-  if  a  piece  of  cold  sOver  be  brou^t  in  oontaot 

cult  to  dissolve,  the  evaporation  is  prevented  by  with  the  acid  spheroid,  nitrous  acid  fumes  im- 

the  vapor  being  confined,  so  as  to  exert  its  elastio  mediately  appear,  and  nitrate  of  silver  ia  formed, 

force  upon  the  surface  of  the  fioid.    Thns  the  The  light  of  a  candle  also  may  be  seen  between 

escape  of  more  steam  is  checked  until,  by  great-  a  metallic  surface  and  an  opaque  spheroid  sptn- 

er  heat,  its  elsAtio  force  is  made  greater  than  ning  upon  it    The  protection  thus  afforaed 

that  upon  the  surfJEuse.  By  this  method  the  tem-  agahist  the  heat  is  exemplified  also  by  the  fc«f^ 

perature  of  the  water  has  been  raised  to  more  ful  experiment  of  thrusting  the  hand  into  molten 

than  400*  F.    Rapid  evaporation  has  been  pro-  metsl,  as  east  iron  or  copper,  which  has  several 

moted  in  salt  works  and  in  bleaoheriee  by  caua*  times  been  done  with  impunity ;  the  moistoro 
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upon  the  band  forming  the  protecting  rtratnm  frnit,  was  with  him  driven  forth  from  paradise, 

of  Tapor  between  it  and  the  hot  metal.    A  feat  and  was  doomed  to  many  sorrows  and  soffer- 

of  this  kind  is  described  bj  Beokmann  in  the  inss,  especially  in  the  birth  of  her  offspring, 

chapter  on  '*  Jugglers  "  in  his  '^  Histonr  of  In-  £  VEOTION  (Lat.  eteetia^  a  carrying  oat),  the 

yentions,"  as  having  been  performed  in  his  pres-  prindpid  perturbation  of  the  moon  in  longi- 

enoe  in  1765  at  the  copper  works  at  Awestad.  tudes,  causing  her  to  be  idtemately  nearly  8 

by  one  of  the  workmen,  who  took  the  melted  times  her  own  breadth  in  advance  of,  and  be- 

metal  in  his  hand,  and  again  skimmed  with  it  a  hind,  her  mean  place.  The  fact  of  evection  was 

ladle  of  the  same,  and  moved  his  hand  back-  discovered  by  Ptolemy,  but  its  cause  was  un- 

waord  and  forward  in  it.    M.  Bootigny  also  (to  known  before  the  law  of  gravitation  was  dis- 

whose  researches  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  covered.    It  arises  from  the  disturbing  influence 

those  of  Charles  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  the  author  of  the  sun,  alternately  elongating  the  moon's 

of  the  ^*  Student's  Manual  of  Natural  Philoso-  orbit,  or  reducing  its  eccentricity,  according  as 

phy,'*  and  more  recently  of  the  *'  OyclopsBdia  the  end  or  side  of  the  orbit  is  toward  the  sun. 

of  the  XTsefhl  Arts  and  Manufactures,"  we  are  EVELYN,  Johh;  an  English  author,  born  in 

much  indebted  for  the  knowledge  we  possess  Wotton,  Surrey,  Oct.  81, 1620,  died  Feb.  27, 1706. 

upon  this  sul^eot)  has  performed,  togeUier  with  He  was  educated  at  BaUol  odlege,  Oxford,  and 

IL  Michel,  similar  experiments  with  cast  iron,  then  began  to  study  law  in  the  Middle  Temple. 

The  last  named  states :  "  I  divided  or  cut  across  He  sen^  for  a  short  time  in  1641  as  a  volunteer 

with  my  hand  a  jet  of  cast  iron,  issuing  from  a  in  the  Netherlands,  returned  to  England  as  the 

cupola  furnace,  and  I  also  plunged  my  other  civil  war  was  breaking  out,  and  joined  the  royal 

hand  into  a  ladle  of  cast  iron  in-  the  molten  army,  but  after  the  king's  retreat  to  Glouces- 

state,  which  was  fearful  to  look  at.    I  trembled  ter  left  England  to  travel  through  France  and 

in  voluntarily  in   making  the  trial,  but  both  Italy.  He  returned  to  England  in  1651,  assisted 

hands  escaped  uninjured."    The  subject  is  fully  in  the  restoration  of  1660,  and  was  received  with 

treated  in  Bouchardat's  Phynque  elemerUaire  favor  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.    He  was  one 

(Paris,  1851).    The  sudden  formation  of  vapor  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  society  in  1662,  and  a 

produced  by  the  spheroids  assuming  the  gaseoua  member  of  tiie  first  counciL   Upon  the  breaking 

atate  as  the  metallic  surface  is  cooled,  is  prob-  out  of  the  Dutch  war  two  years  later,  he  was 

ablv  one  of  the  causes  of  the  explonon  of  steam  named  one  of  the  commissioners  to  tend  the  sick 

boilers.    When  these  have  become  overheated  and  the  wounded,  and  attended  to  his  charge  dur- 

by  deficiency  of  water,  that  which  is  next  intro-  ins  all  the  raging  of  the  plague.  In  1664  the  Eng- 

duced  is  likely  to  assume  the  spheroidal  form,  lish  naval  commissioners  dreaded  a  scarcity  of 

As  more  is  added  the  metal  is  cooled,  and  the  naval  timber  in  the  country,  and  at  the  request 

spheroids  suddenly  burst  into  vapor,  every  cubio  of  the  royal  socie^  Evelyn  wrote  his  ^  Syl va,  or 

foot  producing  1,700  cubic  feet  of  steam.  a  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees,  and  tbeProoagation 

E  V  ARTS,  Jbbbioah,  secretary  of  the  Amer-  of  Timber  in  his  M^esty's  Dominions,''  a  work 
ican  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis*  which  induced  many  landholders  to  plant  an  im- 
aionsi  bom  in  Sunderland,  Vt.,  Feb.  8,  1781,  mense  number  of  young  oak  trees,  which  fnmish- 
died  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  May  10, 1881.  He  edtheshipyardsof  the  next  century.  He  pub- 
was  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1802,  and  lished  several  other  popular  works  on  learned 
after  some  time  spent  in  teaching,  commenced  subjects,  on  piunting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
the  study  of  law  in  New  Haven.  He  was  ad-  medals,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  England  to 
niitted  to  the  bar  in  1806,  practised  his  profes-  treat  gardening  and  planting  scientifically.  The 
sion  in  New  Haven  for  about  4  years,  and  then  most  valuable  of  his  works  xb  a  diary,  in  which, 
undertook  the  editing  of  the  ^  Panoplist,"  a  re-  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  related  the 
ligious  monthly  magazine  published  at  Boston,  events  in  which  he  was  interested.  This  was 
In  1812  he  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  Amer-  published  in  1818,  and  contains  a  large  variety 
{can  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis-  of  curious  and  minute  information  concerning 
sions,  and  in  1820,  when  the  **  Panoplist "  was  the  manners  and  society  of  the  last  half  of  the 
discontinued,  and  the  *' Missionary  Herald"  17th  century.  An  enlarged  edition  has  recent- 
was  issued  by  the  board  in  its  stead,  he  took  ly  been  issued  in  London  by  John  Forster  (4 
charge  of  the  latter  periodical.    He  was  chosen  vols.  1859). 

corrsqx>nding  secretary  of  the  board  in  1821,  EVERDINGEN,  Aldbbt  van,  a  Dutch  land- 

retiuning  that  ofiice  until  his  death.    He  wrote  scape  painter^  born  in  Alkmaar  in  1621,  died 

84  essays  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  under  there  in  1675.    He  excelled  in  painting  wild 

the  signature  of  "•  William  Penn,"  which  were  and  rugged  scenery.    Having  been  shipwreck- 

pubfished  in  1829. — See  ^*  Memoirs  of  Jeremiah  ed  on  the  coast  of  Norway  during  a  voyage 

Evarta,"  by  K  C.  Tracy  f8vo.,  Boston,  1845).  to  the  Baltic,  he  employed  the  time  while  the 

EVE,  the  name  given  by  Adam  to  his  wife,  vessel  was  repairing  in  making  sketches  of 
It  ia  derived  from  a  word  that  signifies  life,  and  rocks,  waterfalls,  and  other  prominent  features 
was  applied  to  her  as  "  the  mother  of  all  living."  of  a  mountainous  country.  His  sea  pieces,  par- 
She  was  created  to  be  a  help  meet  for  Adam,  ticularly  those  in  which  storms  are  represented, 
and  was  placed  by  God  with  him  in  Eden ;  but  are  very  effective,  being  painted  with  a  broad, 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  serpent,  and  free  pencil,  and  carefully  colored.  He  also  ex- 
taaling  and  leading  Adam  to  taste  the  forbidden  cellea  as  an  etcher,  and  executed  upward  of  100 
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prints  of  Norwegian  scenery,  beside  a  series  of  ibis  work  be  recommends  a  total  abstioenee  fixmi 
56  illustrations  to  tbe  fable  of  "Reynard  the  the  seizure  of  private  property  at  sea  as  the  only 
Fox."  Jost  and  consistent  plan  of  maritime  warfare;  a 
EVERETT,  Alsxakder  Hill,  an  American  practical  result  to  which  the  world  is  a  good  deal 
diplomatist  and  man  of  letters,  bom  in  Boston,  nearer  now  than  it  was  when  Mr.  Everett  sug- 
March  19,1792,  died  in  Canton,  China,  May  gestedit.  In  1822  he  published  at  London  and 
29, 1847.  His  fiither,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  Boston  a  work  entitled  "  New  Ideas  on  Popa- 
was  settled  over  a  church  in  Boston  from  the  lation,  with  Remarks  on  the  Theories  of  Godwin 
time  of  his  entering  upon  the  ministry  till  1792,  and  Malthus,"  in  which  he  controverts  the  weQ 
when  in  consequence  of  declining  health  he  gave  known  views  of  MalUms  on  population,  and  con- 
np'his  charge,  and  retired  to  the  neighboring  tends  that  increase  of  population  leads  to  a  rela* 
town  of  Dorchester,  where  the  remainder  of  his  tive  abundance,  and  not  a  relative  scarcity,  of 
life  was  passed.  His  son  entered  Harvard  col-  the  means  of  subsistence.  When  tbe  work  was 
lege  in  1802,  and  was  graduated  in  1806  with  ready,  Mr.  Everett  visited  London  for  the  pnr- 
the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  although  he  pose  of  carrying  it  through  the  press,  and  while 
was  the  youngest  of  its  members.  After  leaving  there  he  saw  and  conversed  with  Mr.  Malthua 
college  he  passed  a  year  as  assistant  teacher  in  upon  the  sulject  of  the  difference  between  thenu 
Phillips  academy  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  Then  re-  Their  discussions  were  courteous,  inspiring  each 
moving  to  Boston,  he  began  the  study  of  the  parity  with  reepect  for  the  other,  but  leaving  each 
law  in  the  office  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  be-  only  more  fwly  confirmed  in  his  own  viewsu 
came  a  member  of  a  literary  club  by  which  a  During  his  residence  in  tbe  Ketherlanda  Mr. 
periodical  called  the  "Monthly  Anthology*' was  Everett  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
conducted.  When  Mr.  Adams  went  as  minister  ^'  North  American  Iteview,**  mostly  upon  snb- 
plenipotentiary  to  Russia  in  1809,  Mr.  Everett  Jects  drawn  from  French  literature.  In  1824  he 
accompanied  him,  and  resided  2 Jyears  in  his  returned  to  the  United  States,  on  leare  of  ab- 
family,  attached  to  the  legation.  He  passed  the  senoe,  and  passed  thefoUowing  winter  at  borne. 
winter  of  181W12  in  England,  made  a  short  In  1825  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Adams,  then 
visit  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1812,  and  came  recently  elected  president,  minister  plenipoten- 
home  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  Upon  his  tiary  to  Spain,  and  remained  in  that  post  till 
return  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  1829.  At  that  time  the  independence  of  the 
Boston.  His  profession,  however,  occupied  an  revolted  Spanish  colonies  in  America  had  been 
inferior  place  m  his  affections  to  both  literature  recognized  by  the  United  States,  but  not  by 
and  politics.  He  contributed  articles  to  some  Spain,  or  by  any  of  the  European  states.  Mr. 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  wrote  for  one  Everett,  as  the  representative  of  the  only  govern- 
of  the  Boston  journals  a  series  of  political  papers,  ment  that  had  acknowledged  the  independence 
in  which,  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  public  of  the  Snouth  American  republics,  became  the 
sentiment  around  him,  he  sustained  the  policy  medium  of  communication  between  them  and 
of  the  administration  in  the  war  with  Great  their  mother  country,  and  in  some  sort  their 
Britain.  A  discourse  pronounced  by  him  before  virtual  representative.  Thb  imposed  upon  him 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  of  Harvard  college,  a  great  amount  of  additional  labor,  and  often 
in  which  he  called  in  question  the  Justice  of  threw  him  into  positions  requiring  much  tact 
some  of  Burke^s  strictures  upon  the  French  rev-  and  discretion.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  Co- 
olution,  attracted  some  attention  and  comment,  lombian  privateer,  among  the  crew  of  which 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Mr.  Eustis  of  were  sevml  American  citizens,  had  been  wreck- 
Massachusetts  was  appointed  minister  to  the  ed  upon  the  coast  of  Spiun^and  the  crew  seiised 
Netherlands,  Mr.  Everett  accompanied  him  as  by  &e  government,  Mr.  Everett,  through  Lis 
secretary  of  legation ;  but  after  a  year  or  two  of  personal  influence  with  the  king;  procured  ttie 
service  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  On  release  of  the  Americans,  and  caused  them  to  be 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Eustis  he  was  appointed  sent  home.  Though  the  duties  of  his  post  were 
his  successor,  with  the  rank  of  ehargi  d'affaira.  arduous,  and  required  habits  of  regular  industiy 
He  continued  in  this  post  from  1818  to  1824.  for  the  succewfal  discharge  of  them,  Mr.  Ever- 
His  official  duties  were  not  onerous,  and  his  ett  did  not,  while  in  Madrid,  neglect  the  dums 
leisure  hours  were  given  to  the  preparation  of  a  of  literature.  Beside  several  papers  contribnted 
work  which  was  published  in  1821,  in  London  to  the  "North  American  Review,**  he  wrote  a 
and  Boston,  under  the  title  of  "Europe,  or  a  work  entided  "America,  or  a  General  Survey 
General  Sarvey  of  the  Political  Situation  of  the  of  the  Political  Situation  of  the  Principal  Power* 
Principal  Powers,  with  Conjectures  on  their  Fu-  of  the  Western  Continent,  with  Coi\}ectares  on 
ture  Prospects.^'  This  work  attracted  much  their  Future  Prospects*'  (Philadelphia,  1827 ; 
attention,  and  earned  for  its  author  considerable  London,  1828).  This  was  intended  as  a  oomple* 
reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Some  of  ment  to  his  former  publication  on  Europe,  and 
the  English  critics  were  unwilling  to  believe  that  to  trace  the  further  growdi  and  development  of 
an  essay  written  in  such  excellent  English  could  the  political  ideas  which  had  taken  shuie  upon 
have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner.  It  the  &I1  of  Napoleon.  The  elevation  of  En^and 
was  translated  into  German  by  Pruf.  Jacobi,  of  into  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power,  the  oompar* 
the  university  of  Halle,  and  subsequently  into  ative  decline  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  France,  the 
French  and  Spanish*    In  one  of  the  chaptera  of  recent  appearanoe  of  two  commanding  national 
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Bmda  and  the  TJnited  States,  and  some  Bpecn-  stitntion.  After  some  deliberation  be  accepted 
lations  upon  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  the  proposal,  and  entered  upon  the  dnties  of 
South  American  repnbUcs,  formed  the  leading  the  oflSce  in  June,  1841.  His  declining  health 
topics  of  discnssion  in  this  work,  which,  like  its  compelled  him,  after  a  short  period,  to  resign 
pi^eoessoT^  was  translated  into  the  German,  his  trust,  and  retnrn  to  the  north.  His  literary  ac- 
French,  and  Spanish  langaaees.  He  was  always  tivity  always  continned  undiminished.  He  was 
ready  to  employ  his  official  influence  in  aidine  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  **  Democratic 
the  uterary  researchea  of  others.  He  invited  Reyiew,'*tothe'' Boston  Quarterly  Review,"  and 
Mr.  Irving  to  Madrid,  made  him  an  attaehi  to  the  *^  Boston  Miscellany."  a  periodical  edited  by 
his  legation,  and  encouraged  him  in  those  one  of  his  nephews.  A  duodecimo  volume  of 
studies  in  Spanish  history  and  biography  selections  from  his  critical  and  misceUaneous 
which  subsequently  bore  such  rich  fruit.  He  essays  was  published  in  Boston  in  1845,  and  a 
also  aided  Mr.  Presoott  in  procuring  materials  2d  series  appeared  in  1847.  A  small  volume 
for  the  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a  of  poems,  original  and  translated,  was  published 
service  acknowledged  by  that  distinguished  by  him  in  New  York  in  1846.  In  the  same 
historian  in  his  pre&ce  to  that  work.  In  the  year  he  received  from  President  Polk  the  ap- 
antnmn  of  1829  he  returned  home,  and  as-  pointment  of  conunissioner  to  China,  and  set 
snmed  the  charge  of  the  **  North  American  out  for  his  post  in  the  month  of  July ;  but  on 
Review"  as  editor  and  proprietor.  For  about  6  arriving  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  his  infirm  health 
years  he  conducted  this  periodical  with  marked  compelled  him  to  return  home.  He  .sailed  a 
ability.  The  subjects  which  he  discussed  ranged  second  time  in  1846,  and  arrived  safely  in  Can- 
over  a  wide  field,  embracing  politics,  political  ton.  His  various  cultivation,  his  acquaintance 
economy,  metaphysics,  and  literature.  He  de-  with  oriental  literature,  his  knowledge  of  £u- 
fended  in  several  elaborate  papers  the  policv  of  ropean  politics  and  society,  and  his  fine  habits 
the  friends  of  the  American  system,  so  caUed,  of  observation,  enabled  him  to  turn  to  the  best 
by  which  domestio  manufactures  were  to  be  account  the  advantages  of  his  position ;  and  had 
stimulated  by  duties  upon  foreign  imports,  not  a  disease  of  long  standing  soon  put  an  end 
Some  articles,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  course  to  his  life,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  enriched 
and  policy  of  the  federal  and  democratic  parties  the  literature  of  his  country  with  contributions 
from  a  historical  point  of  observation,  are  equal  in  value,  and  superior  in  popular  interest, 
among  the  ablest  of  the  productions  of  his  pen.  to  any  of  the  former  producticms  of  his  pen. 
He  was  chosen  to  the  senate  of  Massachusetts  Beside  the  writings  which  we  have  above 
in  1630,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  or  the  enumerated,  Mr.  Everett  contributed  a  life  of 
other  branch  of  tiie  legisb&ture  for  the  ensuing  5  Joseph  Warren  to  the  first  series  of  Sparks*s 
years.  He  took  an  active  and  controlling  part  ^'  American  Biography,"  and  of  Patrick  Henry 
in  the  proceedings  of  each  legislature  of  wnich  to  the  second.  In  Oct.  1816,  he  married  Lucre- 
be  was  a  memMr.  In  1833  he  attended  the  tia,  daughter  of  Judge  Oliver  Peabody,  of  Exe- 
tariff  convention  held  at  New  York,  and  as  ter,  a  lady  who  survives  him.  Mr.  Everett 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  that  body,  pre-  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  that  the 
pared  the  memorial  which  was  presentea  in  United  States  has  ever  given  birth  to.  Hbmind 
their  name  to  congress  at  its  next  session.  This  was  not  marked  by  originality  and  creative  pow- 
ia  a  very  able  exposition  of  the  policy  of  the  er,  but  was  characterized  by  comprehensiveness 
firiends  of  a  protective  tariff.  He  had  thus  far  and  breadth,  an  uncommon  power  both  of  analysis 
been  a  member  of  the  whig  or  national  repub-  and  ^neralization,  luminous  method,  accurate 
Hcan  party,  and  had  drafted  the  address  reported  discrimination,  and  clear  statement.  It  was  phi- 
hj  the  convention  which  in  1831  nominated  losophical  in  its  structure  and  training,  and  he 
Ifr.  Clay  for  the  presidency;  but  during  the  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
3d  term  of  Gton.  Jackson^s  presidency,  and  after  applying  the  essential  principles  of  politics  and 
the  proclamation  against  nullification,  he  be-  govjemment  to  existing  systems,  and  pointiog  out 
came  an  adherent  of  the  national  administra-  how  fiur  they  conformed  to,  and  how  far  they  fell 
tion ;  putting  himself  again,  as  he  had  done  in  short  of  an  ideal  standard.  His  occasional  essays 
eariy  manhcNod,  in  opposition  to  the  controlling  on  psycnological  subjects  showed  a  metaphysical 
pnb&e  sentiment  around  him.  In  1836,  being  a  faculty  of  no  mean  order.  In  his  purely  literary 
resident  of  Roxbury,  he  was  nominated  by  uie  essays  he  succeeded  better  in  solid  research  and 
democratic  party  for  congress,  and  again  in  careful  statement  than  in  the  treatment  of  airy 
1838  and  1840 ;  but  in  each  of  the  contests  he  and  sportive  themes.  There  was  a  want  of 
was  nnsnccessfhl.  In  1840  he  was  despatched  lightness  and  ease  in  the  movements  of  his 
by  the  government  upon  a  oonfidentid  mission  mind,  of  which  he  was  himself,  apparently,  not 
to  the  idand  of  Cuba,  and  passed  2  months  at  aJways  fblly  aware.  His  industry  was  great, 
HayanA,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  intrusted  and  his  powers  of  acquisition  were  equally  so,  and 
to  him.  In  the  antumn  of  the  same  year  he  thus  his  attainments  were  very  large  and  various, 
went  again  to  Havana  upon  private  badness,  and  As  a  public  man,  he  was  a  vigorous  debater  and 
while  there  he  received  a  letter  from  the  gov*  a  Judicious  counsellor ;  but  he  was  not  remark- 
emor  of  Louisiana,  requesting  him,  in  the  name  able  for  tiiat  nameless  and  indefinable  personal 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Jefferson  college  in  influence  over  others  which  secures  to  some 
that  Btate^  to  aasune  the  presidency  of  that  in-  men  a  power  over  their  contemporaries  quite 
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inexplicable  to  those  who  come  after  them,  lacfaiaaod  Hungary  to  Yieniia.  JOaringhisres- 
and  jndge  of  tliem  by  the  monuments  which  idenoe  in  Europe,  his  range  of  study  embraced 
they  have  left  behind.  The  value  of  his  pen  the  ancient  daasica,  the  modern  languages,  the 
and  speech  was  acknowledged  by  his  political  history  and  principles  of  the  civil  and  public 
associates;  but  inferior  men  had  a  larger  share  law  as  then  professed  in  the  German  nniversi- 
in  the  direction  and  discipline  of  the  party.  As  tieo,  and  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
a  public  speaker  he  was  always  heard  with  at*  existing  political  system  of  Europe.  Upon  his 
tention  and  respect;  his  matter  was  sure  to  be  return  home,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
weighty,  good,  and  carefully  prepared ;  his  face  professorship.  He  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
was  dignified,  intellectual,  and  expressive,  and  study  of  dusical  literature  by  a  series  of  bril- 
lighted  up  with  fine  dark  eyes;  but  his  voice  liant  lectures  upon  Greek  literature  and  ancient 
was  not  very  fleable,  and  his  temperament  was  art,  first  delivered  to  the  students  at  Cambridge, ' 
not  sufSciently  ardent  to  secure  for  him,  with-  and  afterward  repeated  before  laige  audiences 
out  visible  effort,  tiie  animation  which  the  pop-  in  Boston.  At  the  same  time  he  took  the  ed- 
ular  taste  demands.  His  private  life  was  with-  itorship  of  the  "North  American  Beview,*^ 
out  a  stain.  He  was  fond  of  society,  and  always  which  he  conducted  till  1824.  His  object  in 
able  and  willing  to  draw  liberidly  upon  the  assuming  the  charge  of  this  periodical  was  to 
capaciouiB  stores  of  his  memory  for  the  instruo*  imbne«t  with  a  thoroughly  national  spirit;  and 
tion  and  entertainment  of  the  social  circle.  in  pursuance  of  it,  he  contributed  a  series  of 
EVERETT,  Ed WABD,  an  American  statesman,  artideff  in  which  this  country  was  defended  with 
orator,  and  man  of  letters,  a  younger  brother  great  spirit  against  the  shallow  and  flippant  at- 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  tacks  of  several  foreign  travellers.  He  ahio 
April  11, 1794.  He  entered  Harvard  college  in  found  time  to  prepare  and  publish  a  trandation 
1807,  at  the  early  age  of  18,  and  was  graduated  of  Buttman^s  Greek  Grammar.  In  1824  he 
in  course  in  1811,  with  the  highest  honors^  in  a  made  his  first  essay  in  that  department  of  de- 
class  containing  more  than  an  average  amount  monstratave  oratory,  which  he  has  since  cnlti* 
of  abilitv.  While  an  undergraduate,  he  was  the  vated  with  such  signal  success,  by  the  deliveiy 
principal  conductor  of  a  magazdne  publi^ed  by  of  a  discourse  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  sod- 
the  students,  called  the  '^Harvard  Lyceum.''  ety  on  the  " Oircumstancee  favorable  to  the 
He  left  behind  him  at  the  college  a  very  briUiant  Ingress  of  literature  in  America.'*  An  im- 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  writer,  which  long  mense  audience  came  to  hear  him,  attracted 
lingered  there  in  tradition.  For  some  time  partly  by  his  own  fame,  and  partly  by  the  wish 
after  leaving  college,  he  was  employed  there  as  to  b^old  Lafayette,  who  was  present  at  the  or- 
a  tutor,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  studies  in  ator's  side.  He  was  heard  with  the  greatest 
divinity,  the  profession  which  he  had  selected,  enthusiasm  and  delight.  Oar  own  recouectionB 
In  1812  he  delivered  a  spirited  poem  before  the  confirm  the  strong  statements  of  a  writer  in  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  on  American  poets.  In  '^  Christian  Examiner"  for  Kov.  1850 :  ^  The 
1818  he  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Brattle  ^pmpathies  of  his  audience  went  with  him  in  a 
street  church  in  Boston,  filling  the  place  left  va-  roshing  stream,  as  he  painted,  in  glowing  hues, 
cant  by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Budcminster.  the  political,  sodal,  and  literary  future  of  our 
He  immediately  won  great  admiration  by  tJheelo-  country.  They  drank  wiUi  tJbirsty  ears  his 
quenoeandpowerof  hispulpitdiscourses.  Inl814  rapid  generalizations  and  hia  sparkling  rhetoric, 
he  published  a  work  entitled  ^^Befenceof  Ohris*-  The  whole  assembly  put  on  one  countenance  of 
Uanity,"  against  tJie  worbof  George  Bethune  admiration  and  assent  As  with  dcilful  and  fij- 
English,  entitled  the  '^  Grounds  of  Uhrisdanity  ing  hand  the  orator  ran  over  the  chords  of  na^ 
Examined,  by  comparing  the  New  Testament  tional  pride  and  patriotic  feeling,  every  bosom 
with  the  Old."  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  throbbed  in  unison  to  his  touch ;  and  when  the 
by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  college  to  fill  the  fervid  dedamation  of  the  concluding  paragraph 
ehidr  of  Greek  literature,  a  professon^ip  then  was  terminated  by  the  simple  pathos  of  the  per- 
recently  created  by  the  bounty  of  the  late  Sam*  aonal  address  to  Lafayette,  hia  hearers  were  left 
uel  Eliot  With  a  view  of  qualifying  himself  in  a  state  of  emotion  far  too  deep  for  tumnltn- 
for  the  duties  of  this  post,  he  entered  upon  an  oua  applause."  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
extended  course  of  European  travel  and  study,  discourses  pronounced  by  Mr.  Everett  on  pub- 
leaving  home  in  the  spring  of  1815,  and  return-  lio  occasions  between  that  time  and  the  preseot, 
ing  in  the  autumn  of  1819.  After  a  brief  stay  embracing  every  variety  of  topic  connected 
in  En^and,  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  witii  our  national  history,  character,  and  proe- 
GOttingen,  where  he  remiuned  for  2  years.  In  pects,  and  which  combine  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  winter  of  1817-'18  he  was  at  Paris.  In  the  the  peculiar  charm  of  popular  oratory,  with 
spring  of  1818  he  went  over  to  England,  where  those  substantial  merits  ox  thought  and  strle 
he  was  kindly  received  by  many  of  the  leading  whidi  bear  the  cold  criticism  of  the  doeet  Kr. 
men  of  the  day,  including  Scott,  Byron,  Jefflrey,  Everett's  nublio  life  began  in  1824^  when  he  was 
Oampbell,  Mackintosh,  Romilly,  and  Davy.  He  nominatea  and  elected  to  congress  by  the  coo- 
spent  a  day  or  two  under  Scott's  hospitable  roof  stituency  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided, 
at  Abbotsford.  Returning  to  the  continent  he  His  nomination  was  made  without  lus  being 
passed  the  winter  in  Italy,  and  thence  made  a  consulted,  and  was  a  spontaneoua  movement  on 
journey  into  Greece,  returning  through  Wal-  the  part  of  tiie  young  men  of  hia  district,  ahnofit 
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without  distinction  of  party.    He  was  himself  speeches  were  carefhlly  prepared^  full  of  infor* 
8S  might  natm'ally  be  expected,  a  supporter  of  mation,  weighty  in  substance,  polished  in  form, 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  then  Jnst  and  perfectly  free  from  those  indecomms  and 
elected  president.    Mr.  Everett  served,  by  sue-  personalities  which  sometimes  deface  congres- 
ceasiTe  rejections,  10  years  in  congress ;  and  sional  debates.    In  his  attention  to  the  private 
daring  the  whole  period  he  was  a  member  of  affairs  of  his  constitnents  he  was  always  prompt 
the  committee  of  foreign  affiiirs,  perhaps  the  and  patient.    Occupied  as  he  was  with  publio 
most  important  one  at  that  time  in  the  house,  business  during  his  congresdonal  life,  his  regu- 
In  the  20th  congress,  though  generally  acting  lar  and  infieziUe  habits  of  industry  enabled  him 
with  the  minority,  he  was  chairman  of  that  to  find  time  for  Uterary  labor.    Beside  the  elab- 
committee,  having  been  selected  for  that  post  orate  public  addresses  which  he  occasionally 
by  the  democratic  speaker,  1^.  Stevenson  of  delivered,  he  prepared  several  articles  of  high 
Viiginia.    He  also  held  a  place  on  all  the  most  merit  for   the  ^' North   American  Review.^' 
important  select  committees  raised  while  he  was  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  with  particu- 
in  congress,  and  in  every  instance  he  was  se-  lar  commendation  a  paper  in  the  number  for 
lected  to  draw  either  the  majority  or  minority  Oct.  1880,  in  which  the  Sonth  Carolina  doctrine 
report.    In  the  19th  congress,  though  then  Just  of  nullification  is  discussed  and  controverted 
elected  to  the  house,  and  the  youngest  member  with  masterly  ability.    To  this  article  Mr.  Mad- 
of  the  committee  of  foreign  affau^  he  drew  the  ison^s  letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  Mr, 
celebrated  report  on  the  Panama  mission,  the  Everett,  was  with  the  author's  permission  ap-- 
leading  measure  of  that  session.    In  the  20th  pended.    In  the  autumn  of  1834  he  declined 
c<»igress,  forming  with  Mr.  John  Sergeant  of  a   renomination  to  congress,  as  his  political 
Phikdelphia  the  minority  of  tJtie  well-known  friends  in  Massachusetts  were  desirous  of  pre- 
retrenomnent  committee,  he  drew  np  all  those  senting  his  name  as  candidate  for  the  office  of 
portions  of  its  report  which  relate  to  the  depart-  governor,  to  which  he  was  chosen  by  a  large 
ments  of  state  and  of  war.    He  was  chairman  majority  in  the  ensuing  election.    He  was  af- 
of  the  select  committee,  during  Mr.  Adams's  terward  8  times   reelected,  holding  the  ex- 
premdency,  on  the  Georgia  controversy,  and  eoutive  office  4  years.    His  administration  was 
was  always  zealous  and  prominent  in  his  efforts  dignified,  nseAU,  and  popnlar.  ^  Among  the 
to  secure  good  treatment  to  the  Indians.    He  measures  which  marked  the  period  of  his  offi- 
drew  the  report  for  the  committee  in  favor  of  oial  service  were  the  subscription  of  the  state 
the  heirs  of  Fulton.    With  Gov.  Ellsworth  of  to  the  stock  of  the  Western  railroad,  the  organ- 
Gonnectiout  he  formed  the  minority  of  the  ization  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  es- 
bonk  investigating  committee  which  was  sent  to  tablishment  of  normal  schools,  the  scientific 
Philadelphia  in  1884^  and  drew  up  the  minority  and  agriccdtnral  surveys  of  the  state,  and  the 
report.    He  wrote  the  minority  report  of  tibe  establishment  of  a  commission  for  the  revision 
committee  of  foreign  relations  upon  the  oontro-  of  t^e  criminal  law.    In  the  discharge  of  what 
versy  with  France  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  may  be  called  the  ceremonial  duties  of  his  sta- 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  debate  upon  the  sub-  tion.  Gov.  Everett  was  eminently  happy.    His 
joct    He  made  two  or  three  reports  on  ^e  sub-  manner  in  presiding  was  dignified,,  gracefal,  and 
jeet  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  on  for-  courteous.    To  the  natural  desire  of  his  con- 
eign  powers,  for  spoliations  committed  on  our  stituents  to  hear  him  speak  he  responded  with 
commerce  during  the  French  continental  system,  ihe  most  good-natnred  readiness,  and  the  many 
and  continued  the  discussion  further  in  tiie  occasional  speeches  he  delivered  were  uniformly 
"  North  American  Review."    He  always  served  sphited  and  happy.    In  the  autumn  of  1889, 
on  tiie  library  committee,  and  generally  on  that  alter  an  animated  struggle^  he  was  defeated  by 
for   public  buildings.     In  1827  he  addressed  Marcus  Morton  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.    Re- 
a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Canning  on  the  colo-  lievedfrom  public  duty,  he  was  led  by  the  st^te 
nial  trade,  which  were  extensively  read.    In  tiie  of  his  own  health  and  that  of  his  family  to  visit 
summer  of  1829,  in  the  congressional  vacation,  Europe  a  second  time.     He  sailed  with  his 
he  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  south-  family  in  Jnne,  1840.    They  passed  the  sum- 
western  and  western  states,  and  was  every-  mer  in  France,  and  the  following  winter  in 
where  received  with  marked  distinction.    At  Italy,  most  of  it  in  Florence  and  its  neighbor- 
Nashville,  at  Lexington,  and  at  the  Yellow  hood.    He  intended  to  pass  another  winter  in 
Springs  in  Ohio,  he  was  complimented  with  pub-  Italy,  bnt  the  course  of  political  events  at  home 
lie  dinners,  and  charmed  his  hosts  by  beauti-  interfered  with  his  purpose,  and  sent  him  upon 
fol  specimens  of  that  species  of  eloquence  in  a  new  path  of  public  duty.    Gen.  Harrison  was 
which  he  is  generally  admitted  to  hold  the  first  chosen  president  in  1840,  and  Mr.  Webster,  the 
place  among  his  contemporaries.    The  points  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Everett's  warm  personal 
of  Mr.  Everett's  congressional  career  which  we  and  political  friend,  perceived  his  eminent  fit- 
have  indicated  form  but  a  small  part  of  his  la-  ness  to  represent  the  country  at  the  court  of 
bors  and  services  in  the  house  of  representa-  Bt  James,  and  to  this  post  he  was  accordingly 
ttves.    He  was  a  fiedthful  and  assiduous  attend-  appointed.    Our  relations  with  England  at  that 
ant  of  the  sesuons,  and  a  diligent  observer  of  time  were  grave.    The  controversy  touching 
the  proceedings  of  that  body.    He  was  a  fre-  the  north-eastern  boundary,  which  for  half 
quent  but  not  an  obtrusive  debater.     His  a  century  had  been  a  subject  of  difference, 
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Beemed  to  have  reached  a  point  beyond  which    speeches,  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo.  In 
an  amicable  adjustment  was  hopeless.    There-    1850.    He  also  superintended  the  pablicatiovi 
cent  burning  of  the  Oaroline,  and  the  arrest  of    of  the  new  edition  of  the  works  or  Mr.  Web- 
McLeod,  had  inflamed  the  public  mind  in  both    ster,  at  his  special  request,  and  prepared  an 
countries.    The  case  of  the  Creole,  and  ques-    elaborate  memoir,  which  was  pr^xed  to  the 
tions  connected  with  Oregon  and  Texas,  were    first  yolume.    Upon  the  lamented  death  of  that 
also  elements  of  irritation.    American  Tcssels    great  statesman,  m  Nov.  1862,  Mr.  Everett  was 
had  been  seized  and  detained  by  British  cruisers    called  upon  by  President  Fillmore  to  fill  the 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.    The  confidence  reposed    vacant  place  of  secretary  of  state.    He  held  the 
in  him  by  the  administration  at  home  was  shown    oflioe  during  the  last  4  months  of  President  Fill- 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  sent  to  London  to  dis-    more's  admmistration,  and  the  condition  of  the 
cuss  all  these  questions  without  any  specific  in-    public  business  made  them  months  of  most  se- 
Btructions  from  the  government  of  the  United    yere  labor ;  and  nothing  but  his  indefatigable 
States,  but  every  thmg  was  left  to  his  own  un-    industry  and  great  patience  could  have  carried 
fettered  judgment.    Entering  at  once  upon  the    him  throu^  what  he  was  called  upon  to  do. 
discharge  of  his  arduous  and  delicate  duties,  he    Beside  paymg  the  most  conscientious  attention 
lustified  by  his  ability,  discretion,  and  tact,  the    to  the  regular  business  of  the  department,  always 
large  confidence  which  had  been  reposed  in    heavy,  and  in  this  case  greatly  accumulated,  he 
him.    Though  the  settlement  of  the  north-east-    adjusted  the  perplexing  affairs  of  the  Crescent 
ern  boundary,  and  of  the  Oregon  question,  was    City  steamer  and  the  Lobos  islands,  prosecuted 
transfjprred  to  Washington  by  the  appointment    with  energy  the  difficult  negotiations  pertain- 
of  Lord  Ashburton  as  special  ambassador,  yet    ing  to  the  fisheries,  condud^  an  intematiooal 
many  imnortant  questions  were  left  in  l£r.  Ev-    copyright  convention  with  Gl^eat  Britain  and  a 
erett's  cnarge.     Among  the  most  important    consular  convention  with  France,  and  reviewed 
was  that  involving  the  construction  of  the  first    the  whole  subject  of  Central  American  affairs 
article  of  the  convention  between  the  two    in  their  relations  to  the  government  of  the 
countries  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries.    Mr.    United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  recom- 
Everett  secured  for  our  fishermen  the  long  dis-    mended  and  induced  congress  to  establish  a  mis- 
puted  right  to  take  fish  in  the  bay  of  Fmidy.    sion  of  the  first  dass  to  Central  America.    But 
He  procured  at  various  times,  and  in  the  face    the  question  which  attracted  most  of  the  puh- 
of  great  obstacles,  the  release  from  the  penal    lie  interest  during  Mr.  Everett's  administration 
colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  of  60  or  70  Amer-    of  the  department  of  state  was  the  Joint  pro^ 
lean  citizens  convicted  of  participation  in  the    sition  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  enter  with 
Canadian  rebellion.    Mr.  Everett  s  position  at    the  United  States  into  a  tripartite  convention, 
the  court  of  St.  James  must  have  been  rendered    guaranteeing  to  Spain  in  perpetuity  the  exclusive 
more  difficult  by  the  frequent  changes  in  the    possession  of  Cuba.    Tuis  proposition  was  de- 
department  of  state.    Mr.  Webster  retired  in    clined  by  the  United  States,  in  a  diplomatic  note 
the  spring  of  1843,  and  was  succeeded  within  a    of  great  ability  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Everett.    His 
brief  period  by  Mr.  Upshur,  Mr.  LegarS,  and    exposition  of  the  policy  of  this  country  was  re- 
Mr.  Calhoun.    But  by  all  these  gentlemen  Mr.    oefved  with  very  general  approbation  by  the 
Everett^s  services  were  duly  appreciated,  and    people  and  the  press,  without  distinction  of 
he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all.    Mr.Everett^s    party.    Notwithstanding  his   arduous   offidAl 
social  nosition  in  England  was  equally  honora-    duties,  he  found  time  to  prepare  an  elaborate 
ble  ana  agreeable  to  him,  and  a  source  of  Just    address  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
pride  to  his  countrymen.    His  cultivation  and    colonization  society  in  Wadiington,  in  1863,  in 
accomplishments  were  everywhere  recognized,    exposition  and  defence  of  Uie  objects  of  that 
and  his  public  speeches  were  received  with  en-    association.    Before  leaving  the  department  of 
thusiasm.    In  the  spring  of  1848  he  was  ap-    state  Mr.  Everett  was  dected  by  the  Ic^latnre 
pointed  to  fill  the  newly  constituted  mission  to    of  Massachusetts  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
China,  with  a  view  to  establish  commercial  re-    States,  took  his    seat  in   that  body  at  the 
lations  with  that  country,  which  honorable  trust    commencement  of  the  n)ecial  executive  sesnon 
he  was  compelled  to  decline.  Immediately  upon    in  March,  1863,  and  made  an  able  and  elaborate 
his  return  to  the  United  States  in  tlie  autumn  of    speech  on  the  Central  American  question.    In 
1845,  Mr.  Everett  was  chosen  president  of  Har-    the  summer  and  autumn  of  1868,  beside  an  ad* 
vard  university.    He  entered  upon  the  duties    dress  before  the  Kew  York  historical  society  oo 
of  this  new  trust  with  characteristic  energy  and    colonization  and  emigration,  and  a  reply  to  the 
enthusiasm,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  great  regret    protest  of  Lord  John  Russell  against  the  doe- 
to  the  friends  of  the  coUege  that  the  burdensome    trines  asserted  by  our  government  in  the  not* 
details  and  monotonous  confinement  of  his  offi-    declining  the  tripartite  convention^  Mr.  Everett 
cial  life  wore  so  heavily  upon  his  health  as  to    spoke  more  than  once  in  opposition  to  thepro- 
compel  him  to  resign  his  post  at  the  end  of  3    posed  new  constitution  in  Massachusetts.    Upcm 
yeara,  before  he  had  been  able  to  carry  Into  ef-    the  assembling  of  the  38d  congress,  in  J>te,^ 
feet  his  important  plans  for  educational  improve     1868,  "Ht,  Everett,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
mcnt   Mr.  Everett  gave  a  portion  of  his  leisure,    founa  himself  in  a  state  of  impaired  health  finom 
after  resigning  the  presidency,  to  the  prepara*    the  severe  and  uninterrupted  labors  of  the  pre- 
tion  of  a  collected  edition  of  nb  orations  and    vious  18  months,  but  he  applied  himself  with 
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his  nsaal  industry  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties    1858  l£r.  Everett  entered  into  sn  engagement 
that  lay  before  him.    Had  the  session  proved    with  l£r.  Robert  Bonner,  editor  and  proprietor 
one  of  no  more  than  average  labor  and  excite-    of  the  ^New  York  Ledger,**  to  famish  an  artide 
ment|  perhaps  his  strength  would  have  enabled    weekly  for  that  paper  for  one  year  in  oonddera- 
him  to  meet  the  daties  of  his  post;  but  such    tion  of  $10,000  to  be  paid  in  advance  to  Uie 
was  not  the  character  of  the  session.    The  in-    Mount  Vernon  fund.    This  sum  has  been  paid  to 
traduction  of  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Mis-    the  treasurer  of  the  fund.    In  tiie  first  of  Uiese 
sonri  compromise,  commonly  called  the  Kebras-    articles,  Mr.  Everett  invited  the  readers  of  the 
k»-Kansas  bill,  produced  great  agitation  through-    ''  Ledger"  to  transmit  eadi  the  sum  of  50  cents 
out  the  country,  and  brought  the  opposing  parties    or  more  toward  the  increase  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
in  the  senate  into  violent  and  protracted  antag^    son  fiind.    Many  persons  have  responded  to  this 
onism.    For  many  weeks  the  sessions  were  long    oall,  and  the  net  amount  received  from  this 
continued,  and  the  discussions  of  the  most  ve-    source  is  $2,929  94,  which  is  included  in  the 
hement  and  impassioned  character.    Mr.  Eve-    sum  of  $58,898  81  mentioned  above  as  having 
rett  delivered  a  speech  against   the  bill,  on    been  paid  over  to  the  general  treasurer.    Kor 
Feb.  8,  1864,  characterized  by  his  usual  mod-    have  iir.  £verett*s  labon  and  ioumeyings  been 
wate  and  conservative  views,  as  well  as  by    limited  to  the  augmentation  of  the  Mount  Yer- 
good  taste  and  good  temper.    His  health,  under    non  Aind.    On  Dec.  29, 1857,  he  delivered  at 
the  pressure  of  official  toil  and  excitement,  srew    Boston  an  address  on  charity  and  chiuritable  as- 
conrtantly  worse,  and  in  the  following  May,    sodations  for  the  benefit  ofthe  Boston  provident 
under  the  imperative  advice  of  his  physician,  he    association,  which  has  nnce  been  repeated  in 
resigned  hb  seat    A  few  months  of  rest  and    difSsrent  parts  of  the  country  15  time&  with  an 
quiet  restored  him ;  and  now  there  began  a  new    aggregate  net  receipt,  for  the  benefit  of  various 
phase  in  his  life,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  and    charitable  associations,  of  about  $18,500.    On 
peculiar  sphere  of  action.    In  the  year  1858  the    Jan.  IT,  1859,  he  delivered  an  addross  at  Boston 
project  of  purchasing  Mount  Vernon  by  private    on  the  '^  Early  Days  of  Franklin,'*  at  the  invita- 
aaraoription  was  first  started  by  Miss  ^n  Pa-    tion  of  the  association  of  the  Franklin  medal- 
mela  Cunningham,  in  an  address  to  the  women    ists  of  that  city,  which  has  rinoe  been  reputed 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  signature  of  **  A    5  times,  yielding  about  $4,000,  for  the  benefit 
Southern  Matron.^*   The  proposal  was  favorably    of  various  charitable  and  public  associations, 
received,  and  associations  of  ladies  began  to  be    On  Dec  7, 1858,  he  pronounced  a  eulogy  on 
formed  in  several  of  the  states,  tot  the  purpose    Mr.  Thomas  Dowse,  before  ^e  Dowse  institute, 
of  eoQeoting  funds.    Mr.  Everett,  having  been    at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  was  afterward  re- 
ap^ed  to  by  the  mercantile  library  association    peated  before  the  Massachusetts  historical  so- 
of  Boston  to  deliver  a  lecture  during  their  course    ciety,  yielding  to  the  two  institutions  about 
of  1855-'56,   proposed   that  the   association    $1,500.    The  aggregate  sum  total  realized  in 
should  celebrate  the  next  anniversary  of  the    the  various  ways  above  mentioned,  and  paid 
birthday  of  Wsshington,  and  offered  to  prepare    over  to  the  Mount  Yemon  fund  and  sundry  pub- 
for  that  occasion  a  disoourse  upon  his  diaracter,    He  or  charitable  aasodations,  including  the  pro- 
tbe  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  some  commemora-    ceeds  of  the  7  repetitions  of  the  Wsshington 
tive  purpose.    The  onbr  was  accepted ;  and  on    disoourse  which  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Feb.  22, 1850,  Mr.  Everett  pronounced  his  ora-    fund,  will  not  fall  short  of  $90,000.    We  have 
tion  on  Washington,  for  the  first  time,  before  an    gone  somewhat  into  detsil  in  our  sketch  of  this 
immense  audience  at  the  music  hall  in  Boston,    part  of  Mr.  Everett^s  life,  not  merely  on  account 
li  wss  immediately  repeated  at  New  York,    of  its  peculiar  and  interestinff  character,  but  be- 
Kew  Haven,  and  Baltimore ;  and  the  proceeds    cause  we  think  the  fiicts  we  have  mentioned  are 
were  applied  to  various  objects.    It  was  de*    entitied  to  record  as  illustrating  the  genius  of 
livered  for  the  first  time  for  the  benefit  of  the    our  people,  and  the  relations  which  our  politicsl 
Hount  Vernon   fund  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on    institutions  have  estabUshed  between  the^eneral 
Ifaroh  19, 1856 ;  and  down  to  the  present  time    conununity  and  those  men  who   finom  their 
(June,  1859)  it  has  been  delivered  in  various  parts   abilities,  attainments,  and  accomplishments,  are 
of  the  country  129  times,  always^xcept  in  7    the  natural  leaders  of  public  sentiment     It 
oases,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mount  Vernon  fundi,    would  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to 
Ko  deduction  has  ever  been  made  by  Mr.  Everett    ^ve  any  elaborate  analvsis  of  the  mental  ^usH- 
from  the  amounts  received  on  account  of  his    ties  or  personal  traits  of  a  man  who  is  still  hving 
expenses,  which  have  been  uniformly  paid  by    and  in  the  prime  of  his  powers ;  and  tiie  wide 
himaelf ;  they  have  been  much  reduced  by  the    reputation  he  enjoys,  and  the  opportunity  which 
hospitality  with  which  he  hsa  been  received,    so  many  of  his  contemporaries  have  haa  of  lis- 
and  the  liberality  of  railroad  corporations  ana    tening  to  his  eloquence,  render  this  a  superfluous 
the  proprietors  of  steamboats.    The  proofs    task.    It  mav  not,  however,  be  unbecoming  to 
received  were  deposited  by  him  in  the  hands    hold  him  up  for  commendation  and  imitation,  to 
of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  himselfl    the  young  men  of  the  country  especially,  for 
They  have  paid  over  to  the  general  treasurer  of    his  indefatigable  industry  and  his  methodicsl 
the  fund  at  different  times  ttie  sum  of  $58,898    habits  of  labor,  and  as  an  example  in  disproof  of 
81,  and  have  now  on  hand  the  further  sum  of    the  common  notion  thatsuch  habits  are  not  com- 
$4,769  75.    In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of    patible  with  the  most  brilliant  natural  powers. 
YOU  vn. — 23 
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EYIDENGE.   Judicial  evidence,  which  is  the  nndentood,  however,  that  this  posseedon  has 
subject  of  this  article,  differs  from  the  proofs  by  been  under  claim  of  right.    But  it  is  provided 
which  human  Indgment  is  ordinarilj  determined  that  no  one  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  agunst 
in  non-judicial  matters,  chiefly  in  certain  rules  the  occupant  unless  he  or  those  from  whom  he 
established  for  the  sake  of  facility  in  disposing  claims  have  had  possession  within  20  years, 
of  complicated  ouestions  of  fiust,  or  of  public  0.  That  deeds  more  than  80  years  old  may  be  used 
policy  when  by  lapse  of  time  or  other  causes  as  evidence  without  proof  of  their  execution;  in 
there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  evidence.    These  other  words,  that  they  prove  themselves.    The 
rules  may  be  conveniently  reduced  under  the  presumption  in  such  cases  is  that  the  subscribing 
following  heads:  1,  cases  in  which  a  rule  is  witnesses  by  whom  proof  of  execution  is  ordi- 
prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  a  cer-  narily  made  are  dead,  but  the  rule  is  the  same 
tain  conclusion,  though  arbitrary,  when  the  sub-  even  if  such  witnesses  are  actually  living.    In 
ject  is  intrinsically  liable  to  doubt  from  the  re-  offering  such  a  deed  in  evidence,  it  is  only  nece&- 
moteness,  discrepancy,  or  actual  defect  of  proofii;  sary  to  give  some  account  of  the  custody  of  it, 
2,  cases  in  which  evidence  is  excluded  on  the  bo  as  to  rebut  any  suspidon  in  respect  to  its 
l^und  of  being  untrustworthy  and  tending  to  genuineness,    d.  An  infant  under  the  age  of  7 
unnecessary  prolixity,  or  from  its  very  nature  years  is  conclusively  presumed  to  be  without 
likely  to  be  untrue ;  8,  cases  in  which  a  legal  discretion.    Beyond  that  age  it  will  be  a  sub- 
presumption  is  substituted  for  actual  proo^  or  in  ject  of  proof  whether  he  is  doli  eapaat^  but  prior 
place  of  what  could  be  proved,  being  supposed  to  that  time  no  inquiry  is  permitted.    60  an 
to  be  more  consistent  with  the  real  rights  of  the  infant  under  the  age  of  14  is  presumed  incapa- 
parties  than  any  result  which  could  be  expect-^  ble  of  conmiitting  a  rape,  though  in  fact  there 
ed  from  positive  testimony;  4,  the  graduation  are  instances  of  sexual  capacity  before  that  age. 
of  the  weight  of  evidence,  which  will  be  found  So  when  husband  and  wife  are  living  together 
in  some  instances  to  be  arbitrary  in  its  origin,  and  impotency  is  not  proved,  the  issue  will  be 
and  perhaps  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  presumed  legitimate,  although   it   should   be 
the  ordinary  process  of  judgment — ^Under  the  proved  that  Uie  wife  has  during  that  time  com- 
1st  class  wiU  be  included  various  rules  which  mitted  adultery.  0.  By  the  common  law,  if  a  wife 
have  been  adopted,  not  from  any  exact  unifor-  do  any  act  in  the  presence  of  her  husband 
mity  per  »e^  but  for  the  sake  of  having  some  amounting  to  felony,  other  than  treason  ormur- 
rule  of  ffeneral  application,  among  which  may  der,  she  is  presumed  to  have  been  under  coer- 
be  specified  the  fouowing :  a.  Tliat  after  7  years'  cion,  and  therefore  not  criminally  liable.    This 
absence  without  having  been  heard  from,  a  man  rule,  however,  having  as  is  supposed  grown  out 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  dead.    It  is  obvious  in  of  the  arbitrary  privilege  known  as  benefit  of 
this  case  that  the  period  fixed  upon  is  no  more  clergy,  is  not  admitted  m  the  United  States,  but 
certain  than  any  other,  but  it  was  necessary  for  proof  must  be  made  of  actual  coercion ;  slight 
the  protection  oi  the  rights  of  parties  who  were  proof  is  in  general  however  sufficient — ^The  2d 
compelled  to  act  upon  some  presumption,  that  a  daas  of  cases  includes  two  rules  which  were 
legal  rule  should  be  established.  If  a  man  there-  formerly  of  very  frequent  application,   a.  "What 
fore  has  been  absent  7  years  without  any  thing  is  called  hearsay  is  inadmissible.     By  this  is 
being  heard  of  him,  his  wife  may  marry  again  meant  that  a  witness  should  not  be  permitted  to 
without  incurring  a  penalty  for  bigamy,  though  testify  what  he  has  heard  another  person  say, 
it  has  not  been  provided  that  the  2d  marriage  but  only  what  he  knows  himself.    To  this  role 
shall  be  absolutely  valid  in  case  the  husband  there  are  some  qualifications  rather  than  exoep- 
should  afterward  return ;  and  his  heir,  or  the  per-  tions.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  proper  to  prove  what 
son  entitled  to  his  estate  by  succession,  becomes  was  said  by  a  person  at  the  time  of  performing 
vested  with  the  legal  ownership,  the  same  as  If  a  certain  act,  as  having  some  tendency  to  explain 
his  decease  was  actually  proved,    l.  That  after  the  intent,  and  therefore  admissible  as  a  part  of 
the  exclusive  possession  of  land  or  of  an  incor-  the  ra  gatm,  according  to  legal  phraseology, 
poreal  hereditament  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  In  such  a  cajse,  however,  what  was  said  does 
a  grant  shall  be  presumed,  and  the  title  of  the  not  strictly  come  under  the  designation  of  hear- 
occupant  will  be  sustained  against  all  claimants,  say,  but  is  itself  a  principal  fact    So  also  it 
In  England  this  period  was  formerly  expressed  is  admissible  to  prove  what  has  been  sud  by  a 
with  some  vagueness,  as   being  beyond  the  party  to  an  action.    This  again  is  a  principal  fact, 
memory  of  man,  and  the  rule  applied  there  only  or  at  all  events  comes  under  the  designation  of 
to  incorporeal  estates ;  but  by  a  recent  statute  declarations  or  admissions,  and  as  such  is  ad- 
(2  and  8  William  IV.)  the  period  has  been  lim-  missible.    So  it  is  permitted  in  cases  of  homi- 
ited  to  20  years  in  cases  of  aquatic  rights,  ways^  cide  to  prove  dying  declarations,  that  is,  what 
and  other  easements,  and  to  80  years  in  respect  was  said  by  the  murdered  person  shortly  beforo 
to  right  of  common  and  other  uses  arising  out  and  in  expectation  of  death.    This  is  not  an- 
of  lands,  except  tithes  and  rents.    In  the  United  usual  in  trials  for  murder,  and  is  competent  eri- 
States  the  presumption  is  generally  the  same  dence,  both  to  show  the  manner  of  the  death 
both  in  respect  to  corporeal  and  incorpored  and  who  was  the  murderer.    The  testimonj  of 
estates.    In  the  state  of  New  York  20  years*  ex-  a  witness  on  a  former  trial  may  also  be  proved 
elusive,  undisturbed  possession  is  sufficient  to  on  a  second  trisl,  in  case  of  his  decease  prior 
establish  title  to  lands  or  easements;  it  being  thereto.   Again,  witnesses  are  allowed  to  testiijr 
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to  matters  of  tradition  in  respect  to  oldbonnda-  credibility;  bnt  instead  of  receiving  the  testi- 
ries  of  estates.  The  rule  in  England  is  limited  to  monj  snbject  to  a  proper  discrimination  as  to 
cases  in  which  some  public  right  is  involved,  as  its  c^eot,  courts  relieved  themselves  of  all  em- 
when  a  right  of  common  is  in  Question ;  but  in  barrassment  in  determining  its  relative  weight, 
the  United  States  it  has  been  allowed  in  many  by  wholly  excluding  the  testimony  of  an  inter- 
cases  where  the  lines  of  large  tracts  of  land  be-  ested  witness.  Under  this  rule  not  only  the 
came  material  in  determining  the  limits  of  parties  to  the  action,  but  all  persons  having  an 
smaller  estates.  The  traditional  evidence,  as  it  mterest  in  the  result,  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
is  called  in  such  cases,  consists  of  proof  of  what  adjudged  incompetent  to  testify.  In  determin- 
has  been  said  long  since  by  persons  who  may  ing,  however,  the  nature  of  the  interest  which 
be  supposed  to  have  had  some  personal  knowl-  should  constitute  a  disqualification,  it  was  found 
edge,  or  to  have  heard  from  others  who  had  such  exceedingly  difficult  to  ^x  precise  rules  of  gen- 
knowledge.  Pedigree,  including  the  facts  re-  eral  appUcation,  and  much  confliction  was  in- 
lating  to  birth,  marriage,  and  &ath,  may  also  volved  in  the  decisions.  Finally  it  was  settled 
be  shown  by  proof  of  what  has  been  said  by  that  the  interest  must  be  a  direct  gain  or  loss 
members  of  the  family  or  relatives  of  the  per-  by  the  operation  of  the  judgment  in  the  action, 
son  whose  parentage  or  relationship  is  in  (^ues-  or  that  the  record  would  be  evidence  for  or 
tion.  Many  other  illustrations  could  be  cited,  against  the  witness  in  some  other  action.  This, 
but  these  will  suffice.  It  should  be  remark-  however,  left  a  variety  of  difficult  questions  as 
ed  that  upon  the  same  principle  by  which  the  to  what  would  be  the  actual  effect  of  the  judg- 
kind  of  evidence  last  referred  to  is  admis-  ment  as  respects  the  witness.  Some  exceptions 
sible,  other  modes  of  proof,  which  are  ordina-  also  to  the  rule  itself  were  by  necessity  admit- 
rily  classed  under  hearsay,  though  they  in  fact  ted.  Thus  carriers,  brokers,  and  other  agents 
belong  to  that  species  of  evidence  in  no  other  were  held  competent  to  prove  the  receipt  or 
sense  than  as  above  explained  in  respect  to  oral  delivery  of  goods  and  other  acts  done  in  the 
testimony,  are  admitted,  such  as  a  family  regis-  course  of  their  employment,  although  they  have 
ter,  inscriptions  on  monuments,  and  the  like,  a  direct  interest  in  showing  the  performance  of 
But  with  the  exceptions,  if  they  may  be  so  their  duty ;  and  ^et,  as  if  to  prove  the  absence 
called,  which  we  have  specified,  hearsay  evi-  of  all  general  principles  in  reasoning  upon  the 
deuce  is  wholly  and  absolutely  excluded  by  the  subject  of  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  an  a|;ent 
English  law.  The  reason  usually  given  for  this  or  servant  was  excluded  from  testifying  m  a 
exclusion  is  hardly  satisfactorv.  That  hearsay  suit  against  the  principal  founded  upon  the 
is  an  imperfect  kind  of  evidence  is  certainly  allegedmisconduct  of  the  agent.  Theinconsis- 
true,  and  also  that  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  tency  is  that  the  judgment  in  the  action  against 
all,  better  evidence  can  be  procured ;  as  if  the  the  principal  would  not  be  evidence  of  any  such 
person  is  living  whose  declarations  it  is  proposed  misconduct  in  a  subsequent  action  against  the 
to  prove,  and  could  himself  be  called  as  a  wit-  agent,  and  the  interest  of  the  witness  in  the  case 
ness,  in  which  case  another  principle  would  supposed  is  no  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  cases 

i          Applyi  '^» :  that  a  party  should  produce  the  where  agents  are  admitted  to  testify  as  to  their. 

*          best  evidence  which  he  has  the  power  to  ob-  own  acts.    Again,  a  bailor,  though  a  plaintiff  in 

tain.    But  in  some  cases  it  is  the  best  which  the  suit,  has  dways  been  permitted  to  show  the 

the  party  can  procure,  and  yet  it  is  excluded,  contents  of  a  trunk,  box,  or  package,  which  has 

And  agmn,  although  not  of  a  high  order,  it  is  not  been  lost  or  embezzled  by  the  bdlee — the  deli  v- 

t  in  any  case  entirely  without  weight,  and  should  ery  of  the  trunk,  &c.,  being  proved  by  other  tes- 
therdbre  be  admissible  subject  to  proper  allow-  timony.  Bnt  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  sub- 
anoe  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  given  to  it,  ject  of  the  competency  of  witnesses  further.  The 
unless  it  should  be  excluded  on  the  ground  of  conviction  at  length  became  general  that  the  ex- 
greater  disadvantage  by  the  prolixity  which  it  elusion  of  witnesses  on  account  of  interest  work- 
would  involve,  than  there  would  be  of  benefit  to  ed  injuriously,  and  accordingly,  both  in  Eng- 
eitber  party  by  its  admission.  This  last  con-  land  and  the  United  States,  the  system  has  been 
aideration  might  be  sufficient  often  to  shut  out  virtually  abrogated.  By  statute  8  and  4  William 
evidence  as  not  being  of  importance  enough  to  lY.,  c.  42,  it  was  provided  tliat  no  person  offered 
warrant  the  consumption  of  time  that  it  would  as  a  witness,  should  be  excluded  on  the  ground 
require ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  that  the  verdict  or  judgment  in  the  action  could 
all  evidence  of  this  class  is  wholly  immaterial,  be  used  for  or  against  him.  The  act  6  and  7 
and  therefore  per  m  unworthy  of  attention.  Victoria,  c.  85  (1848),  provided  that  no  one  ex- 
6.  Another  rule  relates  to  the  competency  of  cept  a  party,  or  tb^  husband  or  wife  of  a  party, 
witnesses,  and  it  has  been  more  prolific  of  should  be  excluded  from  testifying  on  the  ground 
subtle  distinctions  and  perplexing  questions  than  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  action  or  event 
any  other  rule  in  Uie  law  of  evidence.  A  chief  of  the  trial.  The  act  14  and  15  Victoria,  c,  99 
ground  of  exclusion  was  formerly  interest  in  the  (1 85 1 ),  enacted  that  parties  and  persons  on  whose 
•ubject  of  the  action.  The  theory  was  that  behalf  a  suit  is  brought  or  defended  shall  be  com- 
there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  suppress  or  petent  and  compeUable  to  testify  as  witnesses 
pervert  the  facts,  under  the  influence  of  a  sup-  for  either  party,  except  that  in  criminal  pro- 
posed interest  in  the  result.  This  of  course  ceedings  for  an  indictable  offence  neither  the 
constituted  a  proper  exception  so  for  as  respects  party  charged  nor  the  husband  or  wife  of  such 
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party  could  be  a  witness;  and  except  also  that  not  so  much  the  irreparable  loss  of  testimony, 
the  provision  should  not  apply  to  actions  founded  by  death  or  otherwise,  as  to  put  an  end  to  con* 
upon  adultery,  or  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  troversy  within  a  reasonable  period.    The  cur- 
marriage.    By  a  subsequent  act,  16  and  17  Vic-  rent  business  of  life  has  enough  to  employ  onr 
toria,  c.  88  (1853),  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  attention  without  our  being  burdened  with  the 
party  in  a  civil  action  was  made  competent  as  a  memory  of  all  former  transactions.    I,  Estop- 
witness  except  in  cases  of  adultery,  but  with  the  pels.    A  man  is  said  to  be  estopped  when  it 
qualification  that  such  witness  should  not  be  would  be  inconsistent  with  good  fiuth  or  with 
bound  to  disclose  any  confidential  communioa*  the  policy  of  the  law  to  allow  him  to  deny  a 
tion  made  by  either  to  the  other  during  mar-  certain  fact  or  legal  conclusion.    Thus,  if  he 
ria^e.    In  the  state  of  New  York  similar  pro-  claims  under  a  deed  or  will,  he  is  bound  by  all 
vbions  have  been  adopted  by  the  code  of  1849,  that  is  contained  in  it,  and  is  estopped  either 
which  abolished  the  objection  to  witnesses  on  from  denying  any  recital  therein,  or  Rx>m  setting 
the  ground  .of  interest ;  and  by  an  amendment  np  any  claim  of  title  adverse  to  or  inconsistent 
in  1657  which  authorized  parties  to  testify  in  with  snch  deed  or  wilL    In  order  to  constitute 
their  own  behalf  in  civil  suits  the  same  as  other  an  estoppel  the  redtal  must  be  distinct  and  dear, 
witnesses,  except  when  the  adverse  party  is  an  but  it  is  not  subject  to  the  same  strictness  that 
assignee  or  legal  representative  of  a  deceased  would  be  ap|>lied  to  extraneous  proof  of  the  same 
person.    One  disability,  however,  was  left,  viz.,  fact    Thus,  if  a  testator  says  in  his  will  that  he 
as  respects  husband  and  wife,  neither  of  whom  has  conveyed  his  lands  in  X  to  his  son  D,  and 
can  testify  for  or  against  the  other  except  in  a  he  devises  tJl  his  remaining  lands  to  another. 
prosecution  for  iignries  committed  by  one  against  the  conveyance  referred  to  must  be  understood 
the  other.    So  &r  as  this  disability  rests  upon  to  be  in  fee,  and  no  other  proof  of  it  is  required 
any  supposed  bias  derived  from  personid  inter-  as  against  any  of  the  parties  claiming  under  the 
es^  it  2s  inconsistent  with  ^e  statutory  change  wiU.    On  the  other  hand,  sood  faith  demands 
in  the  law  of  evidence  above  referred  to.    An-  that  the  estoppel  should  takeefieot  only  accord- 
other  reason  given  for  the  common  law  rule  of  ing  to  the  real  intent  of  the  grantor  with  a  right 
exclusion  seems  equally  untenable,  viz.,  that  the  understanding  of  the  fiicts,  and  therefore  proof 
wife  is  presumed  in  law  to  be  under  a  sort  of  of  mistake  is  sometimes  admitted.    An  utoppel 
duress,  by  reason  of  which  she  was  formerly  inpai$,  as  it  is  called  in  tho  old  casea,  is  when 
not  criminally  chargeable  for  felony  (except  a  man  is  precluded  by  his  own  aot  or  admission 
treasonandmurder)  committed  in  presence  of  the  from  proving  any  thing  contrary  thereto.   An 
husband,  inasmuch  as  she  is  in  the  United  States  instance  of  this  is  when  a  man  has  by  some  state- 
allowed  to  hold  property,  and  to  execute  con-  ment  or  admission  induced  another  with  whom 
veyances  in  respect  thereto.   So  also  the  reason  he  was  dealing  to  enter  into  a  contract ;  he  will 
sometimes  given,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  not  afterward  be  permitted  to  deny  the  truth  of 
to  preserve  domestic  harmony  (which  has  been  sudi  statement  or  admission  if  the  effect  would 
carried  so  fSu*  that  courts  have  refused  to  allow  be  to  work  an  i^ury  to  such  third  party.    6o  a 
the  wife  to  testify  even  with  consent  of  the  tacit  admission,  as  when  a  person  having  a  claim 


same  household.    In  England  a  bill  has  been  re-  notice  of  his  daim,  will  operate  as  an  estoppel 
cently  introduced  into  parliament,  which  is  not  to  his  setting  np  his  dium  against  snch  inno- 
yet  acted  upon,  by  which  the  defendant  in  trials  cent  purchaser;  but,  according  to  some  of  the 
for  treason,  felony,  or  misdemeanor  mav  testify  cases,  it  can  only  be  enforced  as  an  equitable 
in  his  own  behalf  and  so  also  the  husband  or  relief,  and  is  not  a  bar  to  an  action  at  law.  Upon 
wife  of  the  party  charged. — ^The  8d  of  the  the  same  principle,  if  a  person  allows  a  promis* 
dasses  into  wnich  we  have  divided  the  rules  of  sory  note  or  other  obligation,  which  ne  has 
evidence  consists  of  presumptions  of  law  in  lieu  ^ven  to  another,  to  be  assigned  by  the  holder  to  a 
of  actual  proof,  or  of  what  could  be  proved,  hanajlde  purchaser,  and  neglects  to  apprise  such 
under  which  may  be  specified  the  following:  purchaser  of  a  defence  which  he  haa  to  it^he 
a.  The  statutes  of  limitation,  by  which  a  period  will  not  be  permitted  to  set  np  such  defence  as 
of  time  is  fixed  when  a  debt  shall  be  presumed  against  him.    To  this  head  alao  belongs  what  is 
to  have  been  paid,  or  satisfaction  to  have  been  called  rs$  judicata^  that  is  to  say.  the  rule  that 
received.    This  sort  of  presumption  is  made,  when  a  fact  necessarily  involved  in  an  action  tf 
not  for  want  of  actual  proof,  as  the  period  is  once  determined  it  shall  not  afterward  be  called 
usually  short  and  therefore  not  like  the  case  of  in  question  as  between  the  same  parties  or  pe^ 
prescription  for  incorporeal  rights,  or  tiUe  to  land  sons  cUdming  under  them.    A  j  ndgment  or  de- 
ny adverse  possession,  in  respect  to  whidi  the  oree  of  a  competent  court  is  final  not  only  ts  to 
time  by  the  English  law  extends  back  far  be-  what  was  actusJly  determined,  bat  as  to  every 
yond  the  memor^r  of  living  witnesses,  and  even  matter  which  was  involved  in  the  issue,  and 
the  less  remote  time  prescribed  in  the  United  which  could  have  been  decided*    The  record  of 
States  beingstiU  subject  to  the  loss  of  important  the  judgment  is  the  only  proper  evidence  of 
evidence.    But  the  limitation  of  time  as  to  per-  what  was  in  issue,  and  it  cannot  be  proved  art* 
sonal  actions  for  debt  or  injuries  has  in  view  unde  that  some  matter  was  in  ilact   involved 
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tDd  taken  into  oondderation  which  does  not  ap-  olnded,  even  if  none  hetter  can  be  procnred. 
pear  bj  the  record  to  have  been  involved  in  the  Upon  the  same  principle,  when  a  writing  is  pat 
issae.  This  is  the  rule  as  to  decisions  of  tribu-  in  evidence,  it  must  have  effect  according  to  its 
nals  in  our  own  country.  In  respect  to  foreign  terms,  and  parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  to 
judgments  and  decrees,  the  effect  is  the  same  give  it  a  different  construction,  or  to  defeat  its 
when  the  court  had  jurisdicUon  of  the  case,  and  operation  according  to  the  import  thereof;  or 
zko  firaod  has  been  practised.  The  record  itself^  even  if  the  writing  is  ambiguous,  it  cannot  be 
which  must  be  produced,  is  not  oondunve  as  to  explained  by  otLer  evidence,  if  the  ambiguity 
&cts  necessary  to  give  Jurisdiction,  and  a  de-  be  intrinsic,  that  is,  if  the  phraseology  is  per  m 
fendant  wiU  be  permitted  to  prove  that  he  was  doubtful.  But  if  the  ambiguity  arises  from 
not  personally  served  with  process ;  so  any  fhmd  something  referred  to,  but  not  folly  expressed 
on  the  part  of  the  court  or  its  officers  may  be  in  the  wntine,  explanation  by  other  evidence  is 
shown.  But  the  regularity  of  the  judgment  admissible.  The  latter  is  designated  in  law  as 
having  been  established,  it  is  conclusive  upon  all  a  latent  ambiguity,  by  which  is  meant  that  it 
matters  embraced  in  the  issue. — The  4th  class  in  does  not  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument, 
the  arrangement  we  have  made  of  our  subject^  but  arises  from  something  extrinnc  So  also, 
viZi,  the  comparative  weight  of  evidence,  is  of  a  when  parties  to'  a  contract  have  undertaken  to 
twofold  character.  Judicial  discrimination  may  express  it  in  writing,  it  will  be  assumed  that 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  testimony  as  beingentitled  they  have  expressed  the  whole,  and  nothing  can 
to  no  weight  at  all,  or  it  may  determine  the  rela-  be  added  by  parol  evidence,  so  far  as  relates  to 
five  influence  which  it  should  have  if  admissible  what  the  parties  had  in  view  at  the  time  the 
in  the  descision  of  a  question  of  fact.  The  contract  was  made.  This  is  in  effect  saying 
former  we  have  already  conmdered,  so  far  as  re-  that  the  written  contract  tnust  speak  for  itself 
spects  the  incompetency  of  witnesses  and  the  and  will  be  presumed  to  contain  all  that  was  in- 
cxdnnon  of  hearsay  testimony.  But  evidence  tended  at  the  time,  though  this  contract  may 
is  sometimesexcluded  for  reasons  of  more  limited  be  varied  by  a  subsequent  parol  agreement  for 
application.  Thus,  inferior  testimony  is  not  good  oondderation.  To  the  general  rule  as 
admitted  when  a  party  has  it  in  his  power  to  above  stated  there  are,  however,  some  qualifi^ 
produce  what  is  of  a  higher  order ;  as  if  the  cations.  1.  It  is  admissible  to  explain  the  sub- 
question  be  as  to  the  titie  to  real  estate  derived  ject  of  the  contract  and  all  the  circumstances 
mm  a  deed,  the  best  proof  will,  of  course,  be  which  may  properly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
the  production  of  the  deed  itself,  and  no  other  had  in  view  by  both  parties,  for  the  purpose  of 
proof  will  be  admitted  sa  a  substitute,  unless  a  understanding  the  phraseology  which  they  may 
aatia&otory  reason  is  given  for  its  non-produo-  have  used.  2.  Terms  peculiar  to  a  science,  pro- 
tion.  as  where  it  has  b^n  lost  or  destroyed.  But  fession,  art,  or  trade  may  be  explained  by  wit- 
in  tniscase,  the  substituted  evidence  must  be  nesses  conversant  therewith.  8.  Parol  evidence 
exclusively  as  to  the  contents  of  the  deed.  In  is  admisable  to  impeach  a  written  instrumenti 
the  United  States  that  particular  question  is  of  by  showing  fraud,  illegality  of  the  subject  mat- 
rare  occurrence,  as  conveyances  of  real  estate  ter,  or  whatever  would  operate  in  law  to  avoid 
are  usually  recorded^  and  the  record  or  a  certi-  it. — ^The  admissibility  of  evidence  is  in  judicial 
fied  copy  may  be  read  in  evidence  with  the  same  proceedings  a  matter  of  law,  and  in  jury  trials 
effisct  as  the  original  So  when  a  contract  is  is  determined  by  the  court  But  it  is  not  alone 
in  writing,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  the  writ-  for  this  purpose  that  discrimination  is  required, 
ing  itself  and  no  other  evidence  can  be  given  A  Question  of  &ct  usually  involves  testimony  on 
of  the  terms  of  such  contract,  without  showing  botn  sides,  which  must  be  collated,  and  the 
first  the  loss  of  the  writing,  or  that  for  some  relative  weight  of  which  must  be  determined  in 
other  satisfactory  reason  it  is  impracticable  to  order  to  reach  a  correct  conclusion.  Usually 
produce  it;  upon  making  which  proof,  parol  the  cotut  arranges  and  sifts  the  evidence  in  the 
evidence  may  be  given  as  to  the  contents.  And  instructions  given  to  the  jury,  and  it  is  obvious 
whenever,  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  a  fact  comes  that  without  this  aid  the  Jury  would  be  incom- 
in  question,  the  evidence  of  which  is  in  writing,  petent  to  analyze  the  evidence  in  a  complicated 
the  same  rule  is  applied,  viz.,  that  no  other  evi-  case.  Since  the  disqualification  to  testify  by 
dence  can  be  admitted  than  the  writing  itself  if  reason  of  interest  has  been  abolished,  the  rea- 
In  existence,,  and  if  not,  then  only  the  substi-  sons  which  formerly  were  insisted  upon  as 
fated  proof  of  its  contents.  It  may  however  grounds  of  such  disqualification  are  still  proper 
bappen  that  nothing  more  tiian  the  purport  can  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  credit  of 
he  soown,  and  not  the  exact  phraseology ;  and  the  witness.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss 
•ome  latitude  will  be  allowed  in  such  case,  as  by  these  reasons  at  large  in  a  bri^  summary  of 
admittingproof  of  the  acts  of  parties,  and  other  principles  to  which  this  article  is  necessarily 
eireumstances,  but  still  having  in  view  to  get  at  limited.  A  single  case  may  however  be  ap- 
what  was  expressed  by  the  writing.  It  does  propriately  referred  to,  viz.,  the  impeachment 
not  follow,  however,  that  when  the  best  or  of  a  witness  by  direct  testimony  of  other  wit- 
wbat  is  called  primary  evidence  cannot  be  pro-  nessesi  showing  that  he  is  unworthyof  credit 
daoed,  inferior  or  what  is  called  secondary  evi-  This  kind  of  testimony  is  peculiar.  The  inquiry 
denoe  will  in  all  cases  be  admitted.  Thus,  as  is  limited  to  the  general  reputation  of  the  wit- 
we  have  before  shown,  hearsay  evidence  is  ex-  neas  whose  veracity  is  in  question,  and  the  itor 
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peaching  witness  is  not  allowed  to  testify  to  tents  can  be  shown  by  other  evidenoe;  andtlila 
particular  facts.    The  usual  course  of  ezamina-  is  true  whether  the  writing  relates  to  the  prin- 
tion  is  to  inqmre  what  is  the  general  reputation  cipal  fact  or  subject  of  the  action,  or  is  merdj 
of  the  witness  as  to  veracity,  and  formerly  it  IncidentaL    Again,  when  the  question  is  as  to  a 
was  permitted  then  to  ask  the  impeaching  wit-  fact  respecting  which  there  is  evidence  in  writ- 
ness  whether  he  would  believe  the  other  under  ing,  but  an  offer  is  made  to  prove  the  fact  by 
oath,  but  the  authorities  are  in  this  country  not  evidence  aliunde  without  producing  the  writing 
altogether  uniform  as  to  the  la1l«r  practice.    It  or  proving  its  contents,  the  rule  b  that  if  the 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  say  tnat  the  rule  writingwastheconourrentact  of  bothpartiea,  as 
as  to  impeachment  of  a  witness  is  seldom  of  if  it  was  signed  by  them  or  was  prepared  with  the 
nse,  except  where  he  is  notoriously  destitute  privity  of  both  as  an  expression  of  their  mutual 
of  principle.    But  in  many  cases  it  may  be  understanding,  it  is  thereby  constituted  the  pri* 
essential  to  a  proper  judgment  of  the  credit  to  mary  evidence  of  the  fact  to  which  it  relates,  and 
be  given  to  a  witness,  to  know  any  particular  must  be  produced.    This  includes  not  merely 
exceptions  to  his  character,  although  not  extend-  a  written  contract  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
ing  to  notoriety ;  and  therefore  the  opinions  of  action,  but  any  other  writing  which  the  parties 
witnesses  on  the  facts  of  which  they  may  be  have  agreed  upon  as  the  expression  of  any  fact 
cognizant  may  sometimes  be  important,  even  if  incidentally  involved  in  the  action.    There  is 
not  generally  known.    The  only  serious  objec-  this  difference,  however,  between  the  two  cases : 
tion  to  this  mode  of  inquiry  is  the  liability  to  that  in  the  former  no  other  proof  can  be  re- 
involve  protracted  collateral  issues.    The  im-  ceivedbut  the  instrument  itself  or  if  lost,  proof 
peached   witness  should  of  course  have  the  of  its  contents;  whereas  in  the  latter  there  may 
right  to  rebut,  and  this  might  sometimes  lead  be  other  evidence  bearing  upon  the  same  point 
to  a  conflict  of  evidence  upon  matters  aside  which  is  admissible,  together  with  the  writing^ 
from  the  principal  issue.    Still,  if  there  be  any  and  in  some  instances  without  it,  where  it  is  not 
value  in  testimony  called  in  for  the  impeach-  intentionally  withheld.    Thus  a  written  cor- 
ment  of  the  credit  of  a  witness,  the  opinions  of  respondence  between  the  parties  may  be  mate- 
those  who  have  had  dealings  with  him,  or  the  rial  to  show  their  understanding  in  respect  to 
transactions  themselves  which  constitute  the  some  transaction,  but  this  would  not  preclude 
ground  of  exception,  are  far  more  to  be  depend-  proof  of  conversations  or  other  acts.    J^  bow- 
ed upon  than  general  reputation,  which  is  in  ever,  the  correspondence  contains  a  contract, 
fact  but  conunon  rumor,  and  usually  has  an  the  rule  would  be  otherwise ;  for  then,  accord- 
intermixture  of  the  false  with  the  true.    The  ing  to  another  rule,  no  other  evidence  can  be 
common  judgment  of  men  is  that  falsebood  received  except  what  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
in  one  instance  affords  a  strong  presumption  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  parties  in  the 
in  every  other  case  when  the  statement  of  language  used  by  them.  It  is  not  material  which 
the  same  person  is  called  in  question.    The  party  has  possession  of  the  writing ;  the  mle  is 
existing  legal  rule  is  however  restricted  within  the  same  in  either  case.    If  wanted  by  one  party, 
the  narrow  limit  first  mentioned,  viz.,  general  and  the  other  has  possession  of  it,  upon  notice 
reputation. — ^We  have  thus  briefly  analyzed  the  by  him  to  the  other  to  produce  it,  and  its  noo- 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence.    Our  production,  he  may  give  parol  evidenoe  of  its 
subject  would  however  be  imperfectly  treat-  contents. — ^It  is  to  be  unaerstood  that  the  mle 
ed  if  we  should  not  refer  to  some  of  the  rules  above  mentioned  applies  only  to  a  writini^  in 
which  have  more  particular  relation  to  the  which  both  parties  nave  concurred.    When  it  is 
practice  of  the  courts.    One  is  that  the  best  evi-  a  memorandum  by  one  without  the  privity  of 
dence  must  alwa^  be  produced ;  or  in  other  tiie  other,  it  cannot  be  evidence  at  all,  except 
words,  that  inferior  ^evidence  will  not  be  re-  under  the  recent  modification  of  the  law  of 
oeived  when  a  partj  has  it  in  his  power  to  pro-  evidenoe  allowing  parties  to  be  witnesses,  and  is 
duce  better.    But  it  does  not  follow,  as  before  subject  to  tiie  same  rule  that  applies  to  any 
remarked,  that  when  a  party  has  not  the  power  other  witness.    The  rule  as  to  a  memorandum 
to  produce  the  best,  any  other  without  restriction  made  bv  a  witness  at  the  time  of  the  traosaotiaii 
is  admissible.    The  secondary  proof  must  still  referred  to  in  it  is,  that  he  may  refer  to  it  for  the 
be  such  as  is  held  competent  under  other  rules,  purpose  of  refr^ing  his  memory ;  but  havii^ 
or  it  will  be  rejected.    The  meaning  of  the  rule  done  so,  he  is  to  testify  what  with  this  aid  he  is 
is  that  inferior  evidence,  although  otherwise  able  to  recollect.    If,  however,  he  has  no  reool- 
competent,  shall  not  be  admitted  when  better  lection  independent  of  the  memorandum,  tihs 
can  be  had.    We  have  before  adverted  to  the  later  doctrine  is  that  on  proving  that  it  was 
distinction  between  writings  or  documentary  made  at  the  time  of  tiie  transaction  referred 
proof,  and  oral,  or  as  it  is  usually  called,  parol  to,  and  that  he  then  had  knowledge  of  the  sab- 
evidence.    The  distinction  is  founded  upon  the  jeot,  the  memorandum  itself  may  be  put  in  evi- 
uncertainty  of  memory.    Whatever  has  been  dence.    The  mode  of  proving  a  writmg  which 
put  in  writing  can  never  be  proved  by  mere  is  attested  by  a  subscrioing  witness  ii  peculiar, 
recollection  with  perfect  exactness ;  the  writ-  In  such  a  case  the  subscribing  witness  mxat 
ing  itself  is  of  course  the  most  trustworthy,  and  be  called  if  living  and  within  the  jurisdietkm 
according  to  the  rule  above  mentioned  it  must  of  the  court ;  but  if  dead  or  absent  from  the 
be  produced  or  its  loss  proved  before  its  con-  countryi  proof  of  his  handwriting  or  of  that  of 
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the  party  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  instra-  and  therefore  no  heir.    Bat  a  grant  to  John, 

ment  evidence.  The  exdosion  of  pfoof  of  ezecu-  son  and  heir  of  Q.  S.,  if  in  fact  the  name  of  the 

tion,  by  any  other  person  than  toe  subecribing  heir  was  Thomaa,  was  held  not  good.  It  is  likely 

witness  has  been  often  the  occasion  of  incon-  that  the  courts  would  however  now  hold  it  to 

Yenience ;  and  the  reason  usually  assigned  for  it,  be  good  if  there  was  no  son  of  the  name  of  John, 

viz.,  that  the  subscribing  witness  is  supposed  But  when  it  is  sought  to  contradict  an  instru- 

to  have  some  kn«>wledge  of  the  subject  which  ment  which  has  an  intelligible  meaning,  there 

another  would  not  have,  is  certainly  very  sin-  is  sound  reason  for  enforcing  the  rule  of  exdu- 

gular,  as  if  he  had  such  knowledge  he  would  sion.    If  there  has  been  a  nustake  of  expression, 

not  be  allowed  to  testify  to  it,  if  it  would  at  aU  the  proper  remedy  is  by  an  appeal  to  a  court  of 

vary  the  effect  of  the  instrument    In  England,  equity  for  correction.    Under  the  code  of  the 

by  a  recent  act,  17  and  18  Victoria,  c.  125  state  of  New  York  the  amendment  can  be  made 

(1854),  a  subscribing  witness  to  an  instrument  and  the  instrument  as  amended  enforced  by 

ivhich  is  not  required  by  law  to  be  attested  judgment  in  the  same  action. — In  the  examina- 

need  not  be  called,  but  the  instrument  may  be  tion  of  witnesses,  a  very  different  mode  is  pre- 

proved  in  the  same  manner  as  if  there  was  no  scribed  to  the  party  calling  a  witness  from  what 

such  witness.    The  rule  that  parol  evidence  is  is  flowed  to  the  opposite  party.    The  counsel 

not  admishible  to  contradict,  vary,  or  explain  a  of  the  former  must  not  put  .leading  questions, 

'written  instrument  has  been  before  referred  to,  and  if  the  witness  should  make  adverse  or  un- 

and  certain  exceptions  or  qualifications  were  satisfactory  answers,  still  he  was  deemed  the 

mentioned  viz. :  that  evidence  may  be  given  of  witness  of  the  party  and  could  be  examined  only 

Bach  contemporaneous  circumstances  as  would  in  accordance  with  that  theory ;  that  is  to  say, 

be  essential  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  he  could  not  be  cross-examined  bv  such  party, 

expressions  used  by  the  parties ;  or  in  explana-  This  at  least  was  formerly  the  rule,  but  it  has 

tion  of  technical  language  where  the  transaction  recently  been  relaxed  so  far  as  to  allow  him  to 

relates  to  some  trade  or  art,  and  the  like ;  or  be  treated  to  some  extent  as  an  adverse  witness, 

lastly,  when  some  amb^ity  arises  not  involved  when  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  so.    On  the  other 

in  the  language  and  in  the  instrument.    An  hand,  cross-examination  by  the  other  party  is 

instance  of  the  last  exception  is  a  case  where  a  allowed  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  the 

devisehasbeenmadetOtfohnJones,andittum8  privilege  is  often  used  to  pervert  rather  than 

out  that  there  are  two  persons  of  that  name;  in  elicit  the  truth.    It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a 

which  case  it  is  admissible  to  show  by  other  evi-  precise  limit  of  restriction,  as  it  necessarily  rests 

dence  which  of  the  two  was  meant.  But  if  from  very  much  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  but 

the  language  of  the  instrument  it  should  be  the  prevailing  practice,  especially  in  the  English 

impossible  to  determine  the  meaning  even  with  courts,  seems  to  be  suited  rather  to  a  remote 

the  aid  of  such  explanations  as  would  be  ad-  period,  when  from  the  disorders  of  society  and 

miasible  under  the  exceptions  above  mentioned,  consequent  laxity  of  moral  principle  there  was 

the  defect  could  not  be  supplied,  and  the  in-  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  oath  of  wit- 

strument  would  be  void.    Probably  the  greater  neases,  than  to  the  present  advanced  state  of 

strictness  in  the  latter  case  is  founded  upon  social  order,  when  the  exigencies  of  vastly  ac- 

the  fact  that  the  admission  of  such  explana-  cumulated  private  transactions,  and  a  superior 

tlons  would  be  substituting  other  language  than  intelligence  extending  to  the  lowest  class,  have 

what  the  party  himself  has  used,  whereas  in  induced  a  greater  integrity,  and  when  it  may  be 

the  case  of  latent  ambiguity  the  court  gives  assumed  as  a  general  rule  that  a  witness  is  dis- 

effect  to  the  language  of  the  party,  but  is  ob-  posed  to  speak  the  truth. 

liged  to  obviate  a  doubt  to  which  his  attention  EVORA  (anc.  Mora,  and  Ltberalitcu  Julia), 

wasnot  directed.  The  distinction  is  not  however  capital  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  Portugal, 

vety  satiafiictory ;  and  a  forced  construction  has  and  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  on 

been  often  resorted  to  in  order  to  give  effect  to  high  ground,  85  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Lisbon ;  pop. 

an  instrument,  which  for  the  want  of  explana-  15,000.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  con- 

tion  that  might  perhaps  have  been  given,  but  tains  the  remains  of  2  ancient  forts.    A  splen- 

was  not  allowed  by  law,  would  otherwise  have  did  Gothic  cathedral,  a  number  of  convents, 

been  void.    Thus  a  grant  of  10  acres  of  wood-  hospitals,  a  house  of  charity,  a  diocesan  schooL 

land  described  only  as  belonging  to  the  mmtor,  barriKiks,  and  a  museum   are   the   principal 

when  he  had  in  &ct  100  acres,  was  held  in  the  )>nildiog8  of  modem  date,  while  among  its 

old  books  to  give  an  election  to  the  grantee  monuments  of  antiquity  are  a  ruined  temple 

to  take  which  10  he  pleased ;  it  would  probably  of  Diana,  and  an  aqueduct  by  which  the  city  is 

now  be  held  to  give  an  undivided  tenth  part,  still  supplied.    Evora  has  some  manufactories 

and  a  partition  would  be  necessary.    So  if  a  of  hardware  and  leather. 

deed  recited  that  the  grantor  had  two  tene-  EVREUX  (anc.  Civitoi  Ebur&tieum),  a  city 

menta,  and  granted  one  without  specifying  which,  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Eure, 

the  grantee  was  allowed  an  election  to  take  52  j  m.  by  railway  from  Paris,  in  a  pleasant  val- 

Mther.    But  this  liberality  of  construction  was  ley,  on  the  Iton,  which  by  means  of  a  canal  and 

capriciously  exercised.    Thus  an  obligation  to  a  natural  arm  is  made  to  water  everj  part  of 

J.  8.  describing  him  as  son  and  heir  of  G.  S.  the  citv ;   pop.  in  1856^  10,615.     It  is  Bur-> 

baa  been  hdd  good,  although  he  was  a  bastard  rounded  by  gardens^  vineyards,  and  highly 
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ooltivated  fields.    At  a  little  dbtance  fW>m  the  was  the  first  attempt  to  dramatize  the  ancient 

town  was  the  fine  old  ch4teaa  of  Navarre,  history  of  Denmark,  and  bears  evidence  of  the 

founded  in  the  14th  centarj,  which  was  for  2  careM  stndy  of  boUi  Osdan.  and  Shakespeare, 

years  the  residence  of  the  empress  Josephine  About  this  time  he  became  lame,  and  poverty, 

after  her  divorce,  and  was  destroyed  in  1836.  neglect,  and  intemperance  added  to  his  misfbr- 

Evreux  has  cotton  and  woollen  mills.  tanes.    He  was  eventoally  deserted  even  by 

EWALD,  Gkobo  Hbinbigh  August  vok,  a  his  mother,  and  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 

German  orientalist  and  theologian,  bora  in  were  spent  in  the  house  of  a  benevolent  friend. 

Gk^ttingen,  Nov.  Id,  1803.    He  was  one  of  the  But  his  literary  activity  remained  undiminished, 

7  professors  who  were  dismissed  in  1887  on  and  in  1771  and  1772,  while  in  the  greatest  dia- 

account  of  their  remonstrance  against  the  uncon-  tress  of  mind  and  body,  he  wrote  even  humorona 

stitutional  proceedings  of  King  Ernest  Augustus  plays,  which  were  verv  successfuL  His  most  cel- 

of  Hanover.     He  repaired  to  England,  where  ebrated  work,  ^2{2ur«  i>MC*Baldnr'sDeatb''X 

he   remfdned   until  1888,  from  which    time  a  drama  of  great  power  and  poetic  beauty,  de« 

until  1848  he  officiated  aa  professor  of  theo-  voted  to  the  heroic  reminiscences  of  8canaina* 

logy  at  Tnbingen.    He  was  then  reinstated  in  vian  mythology,  appeared  in  1778.    His  lyrics 

his  chair  at  Odttingen,  where  he  continues  and  sacred  poetry,  nowever,  are  now  most  ad- 

(1869)  to  hold  a  prominent  position  in  the  de-  mired.    His  finest  lyrical  poem,  *'  The  Fisher- 

partment  of  oriental  languages  and  ezegens.  men,^'  appeared  in  1778.    He  also  wrote  a 

He  is  one  of  the  best  living  oriental  scholars  famous  national  sons  of  Denmark,  and  some 

and  biblical  critics.     Among  his  most  impor-  works  in  prose.    He  began  to  prepare  his  poet- 

taut  works  are  Orammatica  Critiea  LingtuB  ical  works  for  publication,  but  the  edition  was 

Arabicm^i  vok.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1881-88);  Deber  completed  only  after  his  death  (4  voh^  OO' 

da8daiMiKhsBuchffenock{lHU);Avsf&hrlir  penhagen,  1781-'91 ;  2d  ed^  1814--'16). 

eke$  Zehrbuehder  Aebrdidehen  J^aehe  &  alten  EWBANE,  Thomas,  an  American  writer  on 

Bundea  (6th  and  enlarged  edition,  1855  ;  also  practical  mechanics,  bom  at  Barnard  GasiUey 

an  abridged  edition  of  the  same,  Eebrditche  Durham,  England,  March  11,  1792.    At  the 

Spraehlekre  ,/llr  Anjdnger,  2d  ed.,  1855).    His  age  of  18  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tin  and  cop* 

principal  theological  work  is  his  Gesekiehte  de$  per  smith,  subsequently  was  employed  for  sev* 

rolka  Itrael  his  Chrittui  (8  vols,  in  5,  8vo.,  eral  years  in  London,  and  about  1810  emigrated 

2d  ed.,  Gottingen,  1851-52).    He  was  the  pro-  to  New  York.    In  1820  he  commenced  the 

lector  of  the  ZeiUchrift  fur  die  Kunde  de$  manufacture  of  metallic  tubing  in  that  dty-, 

Morgenlands^  and  since  1849  he  has  edited  the  from  which  business  he  retired  in  1888-^  in 

JiohrhiicAer    der   Inblitehen    WtBteruch^ft^   in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literary  and  scientifie 

which  he  propounds  his  theological  viewsL  his  pursuits.    In  1842  appeared  his  '^Descriptive 

leaning  toward  Baur  and  other  s^herents  oi  the  and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and  oth«r 

Tnbingen  school  with  whom  he  became  acquaint^  Machines,  Ancient  and  Modem ;  including  the 

ed  during  his  residence  in  that  city,  involving  Progressive  Development  ofthe  Steam  Engine,'* 

him  in  many  oontroversies.    In  1841  he  was  a  highly  suggestive  work,  of  which  the  14th 

ennobled  by  the  king  of  Wnrtemberg.  edition  was  published  in  1856.    In  1845-^6  he 

EWALD,  Johannes,  a  Danish  poet,  bom  in  made  a  visit  to  Brazil,  recording  his  observa- 

Oopenhagen,  Nov.  18, 1748,  died  there,  March  tions  in  a  work  which  was  published  in  1856 

17,  1781.    He  early  displayed  his  love  of  ro-  under  the  tide  of  '^  Life  in  Brazil,"  with  an  ap- 

mance  by  an  attempt  to  go  to  sea,  the  reading  pendiz  descriptive  of  a  collection  of  Americaa 

of  *^  Robinson  Grusoe"  having  excited  his  imagi*  antiquities.   In  1849  he  was  appointed  by  Preei* 

nation,  but  he  was  overtaken  by  his  friends  be-  dent  Taylor  TJ.  S.  commissioner  of  patenta,  in 

fore  he  had  reached  the  sea  shore.    He  afterward  which  capacity  he  prepared  8  annual  reports,  a 

joined  the  army  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  but  portion  of  tibe  first  of  which  was  published  in 

was  eventually  induced  by  his  friends  to  return  pamphlet  form  in  New  York  with  an  introdoo- 

to  Gopenhagen,  where  he  studied  theology,  and  tion  by  Mr.  Horace  Greeley.     He  retired  from 

passed  his  examination  in  1 762.    Disappointed  office  m  1852.    He  has  also  published  a  work  on 

In  his  love  for  a  young  lady  whom  he  celebrated  the  physical  relation  of  man  to  the 


young  lady  whom  he  celebrated  the  physical  relation  of  man  to  the  earth, 

in  verse  under  the  name  of  Arense,  he  fell  into  titled  '^The  World  a  Workshop*^  (New  Toric, 

a  state  of  melancholy,  which  cast  a  gloom  over  1855),  '^  Thoughts  on  Matter  and  Force**  (New 

the  rest  of  his  life,  but  tended  to  stimulate  his  York,  1858),  and  a  variety  of  misceUaneouaesaaya 

poetic  genius.    He  devoted  himself  to  litera-  on  the  philosophy  and  history  of  inventioDa» 

ture,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  beauties  of  which  have  appeared  chiefly  in  the  *^  Transactiooa 

modern  German  poetry,  especially  of  Elop-  of  the  Franklin  Institute."   His  "Experimenta 

stock^s  '*Messiah,^^and  became  the  author  of  on  Marine  Propulsion,  or  the  Virtue  <^Fomi  in 

exquisite  lyrical  poems  and  songs,  whidi  secure  Propelling  Blade^"  was  reprinted  in  Europe, 

for  him  a  prominent  place  among  the  classical  As  a  member  of  the  commission  to  examine  and 

writers  of  Denmark.     His  first  composition,  report  upon  the  strength  of  the  marbles  offered 

*' The  Temple  of  Fortune,  a  Vision,'*  was  followed  for  the  extension  of  the  national  capitol,  he 

in  1766  by  a  poem  on  the  deatii  of  Frederic  V.  made  some  suggestions  which  led  to  the  discoT- 

In  1769  appeared  his  lyrical  drama  of  "Adam  ery  of  a  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  power 

and  Eve.*'    Hia  tragedy  of  RoJfKraga  (1770)  of  resistance  to  pressure  in  building  stones. 
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SWING,  JoHK,  D.D.,  an  American  diTine.  session  Mr.  Ewinff  presented  a  second  majority 

bom  in  Kottingham,  Ma,  June  22, 1782,  diea  report,  with  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the 

in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  8, 1802.    Hewasedacat-  department.    The  bill  passed  the  senate  with- 

ed  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  was  tutor  in  out  opposition,  Feb.  9, 1885,  but  was  lost  in  the 

that  college  and  instructor  of  the  philosophi-  house  of  representatives ;  the  postmaster-gen- 

cal  classes  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  end,  however,  resigned,  and  the  reorganization 

in  1759  became  pastor  of  the  1st  Presbyterian  was  effected  during  the  following  session.    Mr. 

church  in  Philaiielphia.    In  1778  he  visited  IBwing  took  a  warm  part  in  the  debates  on  the 

England,  and  had  interviews  with  Dr.  Robert-  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  U.  8.  bank. 

Bon,  Lord  North,  and  Dr.  Johnson;  the  last  of  which  he  looked  upon  as  an  unconstitutional 

whom,  affirming  that  the  Americans  were  as  measure,  and  on  Dec.  21, 1885,'  he  introduced  a 

ignorant  as  rebefiious,  said  to  Dr.  Ewing:  ^*  Tou  bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  much  vexed  Ohio 

never  read.  Ton  have  no  books  there."  '^Par-  boundary  question,  which  was  passed  March  11 

don  me,*^  was  the  reply,  '*  we  have  read  the  and  June  15,  1886.    During  the  same  session 

*  Rambler.' ''    When  the  college  of  Philadelphia  he  brought  forward  a  bill,  which  became  a  law, 

was  changed  in  1779  to  the  university  of  Penn-  for  the  reorganization  of  the  general  land  office ; 

Bylvania,  Dr.  Ewing  was  placed  at  its  head  as  and  on  several  occasions  he  opposed  the  policy 

provost,  and  remiuned  in  this  station  together  of  granting  preemption  rights  to  settlers  on  the 

with  his  pastorate  till  his  death.    He  was  vice-  public  lands.    He  spoke  against  the  admission 

president  of  the  American  philosophical  society,  of  Michigan,  on  the  difficulties  with  France,  the 

and  made  several  contributions  to  its  *^  Transac-  deposit  bill,  the  limitation  of  executive  patron- 

tions."    His  ooUegiate  lectures  on  natural  phi-  age,  and  the  fortiiScation  bill,  ^d  presented  a 

losophy  (2  vols.,  1809)  and  a  volume  of  sermons  memorial  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 

have  been  published  since  his  death.  slave  trade  in  the  district  of  Colmnbia,  which 

EWING,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  an  American  states-  he  insisted  ought  to  be  referred,  though  he  was 
man  andjurist,  bom  in  Ohio  co.,  Ya.,  Dec.  28,  opposed  to  granting  the  prayer  of  the  memo- 
1789.  ms  father,  who  had  served  in  the  nalists.  In  July,  1886,  the  secretary  of  the 
American  army  during  the  revolution,  and  had  treasury  issued  what  was  known  as  the  ^  specie 
become  reduced  in  circumstances,  removed  his  circular,"  directing  receivers  in  land  offices  to 
fkmily  in  1792  to  the  Muskingum  river,  and  accept  payments  only  in  gold,  silver,  or  treasury 
thence  to  a  place  17  m.  N.  W.  of  the  frontier  certificates,  except,  from  certain  classes  of  per- 
settlementa,  in  what  is  now  Athens  co.,  Ohio,  sons  for  a  limited  time.  In  December  Mr. 
Thomas  was  taught  to  read  by  an  elder  sister,  Ewing  brought  in  a  bill  to  annul  this  circular, 
and  devoured  with  avidity  the  few  books  and  another  declaring  it  unlawful  for  the  secre- 
within  Ms  reach,  studying  mostly  at  night  by  tary  to  make  such  discrimination.  The  bills 
the  light  of  hickory  bark.  In  his  20th  year  he  excited  violent  debates,  and  were  not  carried. 
left  home  and  worked  in  the  Kanawha  salt  es-  In  March,  1887,  Mr.  Ewing^s  term  expired,  and 
tablishments,  until  in  2  or  8  years  he  had  laid  up  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
money  enouglfto  pay  for  his  father^s  farm  and  1840  he  advocated  the  election  oi  Gen.  Harrison 
enable  himself  to  enter  the  Ohio  university  at  to  the  presidency,  and  when  that  gentleman  came 
Athens.  Having  exhausted  his  purse,  he  re-  into  office  he  became  secretary  of  tlie  treasury, 
turned  to  the  siut  works,  Idd  by  nis  earnings,  which  office  he  retained  under  President  Tyler, 
then  resumed  his  studies,  and  in  1815  received  His  first  official  report,  presented  at  the  extra 
the  first  degree  of  A.B.  ever  granted  by  the  Ohio  session  in  May,  1841,  proposed  the  imposition  of 
nniversity.  He  studied  law  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duties  on  certain  arti- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  and  practised  des  for  the  relief  of  the  national  debt,  disap- 
with  great  success  in  the  state  courts  and  the  su-  proved  the  independent  treasury  act  passed  the 
preme  court  of  the  United  States.  In  March,  preceding  year,  and  urged  the  establishment  of 
1831,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  U.  8.  senate  as  a  a  nationid  bank.  He  was  requested  to  prepare 
memberof  the  whig  party,  and  became  associat-  a  bill  for  the  last  purpose,  which  was  passed 
edwith  Clay  and  Weoster  in  resisting  what  were  with  some  alteration,  but  vetoed  by  the  presi- 
deemed  the  encroachments  of  the  executive.  He  dent.  Mr.  Tyler  thereupon  indicated  to  his 
spoke  against  confirming  the  nomination  of  Mr.  friends  a  plan  for  a  bank  of  moderate  capital 
Van  Buren  as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  Jameses,  for  the  regulation  of  exchanges,  and  at  his  re- 
supported  the  protective  tariff  system  of  Mr.  quest  Mr.  Ewing  helped  to  frame  a  charter. 
Clay,  and  during  the  same  session  advocated  a  which  was  immediately  passed  and  in  turn 
rednotionof  the  rates  of  postage,  a  recharter  of  vetoed.  Mr.  Ewing,  witli  all  the  other  mem- 
the  U.  S.  bank,  and  the  revenue  collection  bill  hers  of  the  cabinet  except  Mr.  Webster,  there- 
known  as  the  *^  force  bill.**  On  Jan.  9, 1884,  as  tipon  resigned  (Sept.  1841),  and  published  his 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  x>ost  offices  and  letter  of  resignation  explaining  his  course.  On 
post  roads,  he  presented  a  mtgority  report  on  the  accession  of  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  presidency  in 
abuses  in  the  post  office  department,  accom-  1849,  he  took  office  as  secretary  of  the  recently 
panled  by  14  resolutions  of  censure.  These  were  created  department  of  the  interior,  which  was 
afterward  reduced  to  4,  and  were  passed  by  a  still  unorganized.  Among  the  measures  recom- 
small  majority.  The  committee  were  directed  mended  in  his  first  report,  Dec.  8,  1849,  were 
to  continue  their  investigations,  and  at  the  next  the  extension  of  the  public  land  laws  to  Califor- 
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nia,  New  Mexico,  and  Oregon,  the  establishment  astical  authority.    They  appointed  dokes  as  rice 

of  a  mint  near  the  California  gold  mines,  and  the  governors  for  several  parts  of  Italy.    The  ex- 

construction  of  a  road  to  the  Pacific.    On  the  archate  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards.  When 

slavery  question  he  separated  from  his  old  asso-  Pepin  of  France  conquered  Ravenna,  it  was 

elates,  Mr.  Clay  and  others,  who  urged  the  ne-  ceded  to  the  pope.    The  title  of  exarch  for  high 

cessity  of  comprehensive  legislation  to  settle  the  civil  and  mihtar)'  officers  remained  in  the  VfeA 

whole  matter  at  once  and  for  ever,  while  Mr.  till  the  12th  century. 

Ewing  agreed  with  the  president  in  thinking  the       EXCELLENCY,  a  title  borne  originally  by 

action  of  congress  uncalled  for.  On  the  death  of  the  Lombard  kings,  and  then  by  the  emperon 

Gen.  Taylor  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  of  the  West  from  Charlemagne  to  Henry  Yll. 

Jidy  9, 1850,  this  division  in  the  whig  party  was  It  was  adopted  in  the  15th  century  by  the  Ital' 

made  the  basis  of  a  change  of  the  cabinet    Mr.  ian  princes,  who  exchanged  it  for  that  of  higb- 

Corwin  became  secretary  ofthe  treasury,  and  Mr.  nesa  (dltegza)  after  the  French  and  other  am- 

Ewing  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Ohio  to  bassadors  had  been  permitted  to  assume  it   la  * 

serve  during  Corwin^s  unexpired  tenn  in  the  France  it  became  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 

senate.    In  this  body  he  was  an  active  defender  century  a  common  title  for  the  highest  civil  and 

of  Gen.  Taylor^s  administration.    He  did  not  military  officers;  and  in  Germany  it  was  given 

vote  for  the  fugitive  slave  law,  helped  to  defeat  also  to  doctors  and  professors  in  universities.  It 

Mr.  Clay^s  compromise  bill,  reported  from  the  is  the  title  of  every  nobleman  in  Italy;  in  France, 

committee  on  finance  a  bill  for  the  establishment  a  duke  is  addressed  as  excellence^  and  a  prince  as 

of  a  branch  mint  in  California,  advocated  a  re-  alteese.    It  is  the  usual  address  of  foreign  miii- 

duction  of  postage,  river  and  harbor  appropria-  isters  and  of  the  governors  of  British  Gulonies. 

tions,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  Newspapers  sometimes  speak  of  the  president 

of  Columbia,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the  of  the  United  States  as   his  excellency  the 

business  details  of  the  senate,  particularly  as  president,  but  there  is  no  legal  sanction  for 

affecting  the  new  territories.  In  1851  he  retired  this,  the  founders  of  the  government  having 

from  public  life,  and  has  since  resided  in  Lan-  decided  after  discussion  to  bestow  no  title  npoa 

caster,  Ohio,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  the  president    A  committee  of  the  senate  re- 

Among  the  most  elaborate  of  his  written  pro-  ported  in  favor  of  the  style  ^'  his  highness,*^  but 

fessional  arguments  are  those  in  the  cases  of  the  house  opposed  any  other  title  of  office  than 

Oliver  ve,  Piatt  et  ah,  involving  the  title  to  a  those  expressed  in  the  constitution.    Msssachu- 

largepartof  Toledo,  Ohio;  the  Methodist  church  setts  is  the  only  state  whicL  by  a  constitational 

division ;  the  Mclntire  poor  school  vi,  Zanes-  provision  grants  the  title  of  excellency  to  its 

ville ;  and  the  McMicken  will,  involving  large  governor. 

bequests  for  education.    His  celebrity  as  a  law-       EXCHANGE,  a  gathering  place  for  the  tFan»- 

yer  and  public  speaker  equals  his  reputation  as  action  of  business.  The  merchants  of  Alliens  met 

a  statesman.  ^  at  the  Pineus,  where  commerciid  operations  de- 

EXARCH  (Gr.  cf apxoff,  prince),  in  the  eastern  rived  a  picturesque  character  from  the  animat' 

Boman  empire,  an  ecclesiastical  or  civil  dignitary  ed  scene  presented  by  the  ahippiy  in  the  harbor, 

invested  with  extraordinary  authority.    At  first  The  first  regular  commercial  meeting  in  Rome 

exarchs  were  officers  delegated  by  the  patriarch  was  held  493  B.  C,  and  was  called  the  merchants* 

or  synod  to  visit  a  diocese  for  the  purpose  of  college.  In  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  Italian  cit- 

restoring  discipline.    The  exarch  was  also  the  ies,  similar  gathering  places  existed  at  an  early 

superior  of  several  monasteries.  In  distinction  day.  The  modern  institution  of  exchanges  dates 

from  the  archimandrite,  who  was  the  superior  moreparticularly  from  the  16th  century.  In  coo- 

of  one,  and  was  of  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  tinentfdEuropethe  name  .6drMin  German,  (wn« 

patriarch  and  superior  to  that  of  metropolitan,  in  French,  and  bina  in  Russian,  originated  from 

In  the  modern  Greek  church  the  exarch  is  a  the  belief  that  the  first  gathering  of  the  kind 

legate  a  latere  of  the  patriarch.    He  visits  the  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century 

provinces  to  investigate  ecclesiastical  cases^  the  at  Bmges,  in  Flanders,  in  the  houae  of  a  family 

differences  between  prelates  and  people,  the  of  the  name  of  Van  der  Beorse.    According  to 

monastic  discipline,  the  administration  of  the  another  tradition  the  first  exchange  was  held  at 

sacraments,  and  the  observance  of  the  canons ;  Amsterdam  in  a  house  which  had  8  purses  hevn 

and  usually  succeeds  to  the  patriarchate. — ^As  in  stone  over  the  gates,  thus  accounting  for  the 

a  civil  officer,  the  exarch  was  a  viceroy  intrusted  use  of  the  word  houne.    Previous  to  the  latter 

with  the  ad  ministration  of  one  or  more  provi  nces.  part  of  the  1 6th  centary  the  London  merchaflti 

This  title  was  given  to  the  prefects  wno  during  used  to  meet  without  shelter  in  Lombard  street, 

the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries  governed  that  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  having  seen  the  covered 

part  of  Italy  which  was  subject  to  the  Byzan-  walks  used  for  exchanges  abroad,  contemplated 

tine  empire.    They  were  instituted  after  the  re-  erecting  a  nmilar  buuding  in  London.     Tb^ 

conquest  of  Italy  from  the  Ostrogoths  by  Narses  scheme  was  carried  into  effect  by  his  son  Bir 

to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Lombards  then  Thomas  Gresham,  who  offered  to  eract  a  btiil<l* 

threatening   to   occupy  that   country.    They  ing  if  the  citizens  would  provide  a  plot  of 

were  17  in  number,  held  their  court  at  Ravenna,  ground.    The  site  north  of  Uornbill,  in  the  city 

continned  their  government  till  752,  and  com-  of  London,  was  accordingly  purchased  in  156S 

blued  civil,  militaiy,  jn^cial,  and  often  eodesi-  for  about  $18,000.    On  Jan.  28, 1070,  Queen 
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Elizabetih  catued  it  to  be  proclaimed  the  '*  Royal  ing  been  used  in  its  oonstraction  except  for  the 

Exchange."  This  strncture  was  destroyed  in  the  doors  and  window  frames.    The  front  has  a 

great  fire  of  1666.    The  new  exchange  was  com-  massive  portico  with  18  columns,  each  of  which 

menced  at  tlie  end  of  1667,  and  publicly  opened  is  a  solidf  block  of  granite,  88  feet  high,  4^  feet  in 

for  business  Sept.  28,1669.  This  building,  which  diameter,  and  weighing  about  40  tons.    The 

was  210  feet  by  175,  cost  nearly  $800,000,  but  entire  building  is  200  feet  long  by  171  to  144 

was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  Jan.  10, 1888.    The  wide,  and  124  to  the  top  of  the  dome.    Its 

oomer  stone  of  the  present  royal  exchange  was  central  rotunda  is  constructed  of  white  marble, 

Ifud  in  1842,  and  the  building  was  open^  Oct.  and  lighted  by  a  lofty  dome,  which  is  in  part 

28, 1844,  by  Queen  Victoria.    It  is  an  imposing  supported  by  8  Corinthian  columns  of  Italian 

edifice,  embellished  with  many  statues.    The  marble,  41  feet  high.  Its  cost,  ground  included, 

area  appropriated  to  the  meetiugs  of  the  mer-  was  over  $1,800,000. 

chants  is  170  feet  by  112,  of  which  111  feet  by  EXCHANGE,  Bill  of,  in  commercial  trans- 

68  is  uncovered.    Here  the  English,  German,  actions,  a  written  instrument  designed  to  secure 

Greek,  Mediterranean,  and  other  foreign  mer-  the  payinent  of  a  distant  debt  without  the  trans- 

<diants,  all  have  their  appropriate  places  and  mission  of  money,  being  in  effect  a  setting  off  or 

comers,  and  meet  daily  for  the  transaction  of  exchange  of  one  debt  against  another.    This  im- 

business.    On  Thursday  and  Friday  an  extra  portant  instrument  is  of  modem  origin.     It 

meeting  for  transactions  in  foreign  biils  of  ex-  was  not  because  its  use  was  not  perceived  that 

change  takes  place  previous  to  tlie  regular  meet-  it  was  unemployed  in  ancient  commerce,  but 

ing^  which  is  attended  by  the  principal  bankers  because  its  basis  is  mercantile  integrity,  which 

ana  merchants  of  London,  and  which  derives  never  existed  till  a  recent  period  in  trading 

great  importance  from  the  immense  business  communities  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  warrant 

transacted  within  about  half  an  hour.  The  whole  putting  money  or  other  valuable  commodities 

foreign  commerce  which  centres  in  London  is  at  risk  upon  so  frail  a  security.     Thus  we 

here  concentrated  in  a  handful  of  bills  of  ex-  have  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian 

diange.    There  is  mu(^  less  excitement  than  at  banker,  which  is  the  subiect  of  one  of  the  dis- 

the  general  exchange.    A  few  brokers  pass  be-  courses  of  Isocrates,  that  the  convenience  of  such 

tween  the  bankers  and  merchants,  and  the  bills  an  exchange  as  is  now  nsnal  among  merchants 

are  bought  and  sold  almost  in  a  whisper. — ^The  was  well  enough  understood  then,  but  it  was 

most  odebrated  continental  exchange  is  the  deemed  necessary  to  take  security  for  the  pay- 

dovrMofParis,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1824.  ment  of  the  bill.     Transactions  of  the  same 

The  building  has  the  shape  of  an  ancient  perip-  kind  have  doubtless  occurred  at  all  periods 

teral  temple ;  the  exterior  measures  284  feet  by  where  parties  have  had  sufficient  confidence  in 

164^  the  interior  108  feet  by  59,  exclusive  of  gal-  each  other ;  but  that  they  were  nnfrequent  is 

leries,  or  6,872  square  feet,  and  is  calculated  to  manifest  from  the  silence  of  the  Roman  law  in 

hold  more  than  2,000  persons.    The  Paris  ex-  respect  thereto.    It  is  said  that  the  Jews  of  the 

change  is  a  combination  of  a  stock  and  bill  ex-  middle  ages  first  introduced  bills  of  exchange 

change,  and  confines  itselfchiefly  to  these  branch-  into  ordinary  use,  and  this  is  entitled  to  credit, 

68  of  Dusiness.  The  St.  Petersburg  exchange  ap-  inasmuch  as  the  frequent  migrations  and  spolia- 

proaches  the  Paris  bourse  in  splendor.    It  was  tions  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  those 

Duilt  between  1804  and  1810 ;  ito  exterior  is  880  times  of  persecntiou,  made  an  easy  transmisaon 

feet  by  246,  its  interior  190  feet  by  90,  or  17,100  of  wealth  and  its  safe-keeping  inforeign  countries 

Suarefeet    The  Hamburg  exchange  resembles  almost  a  necessity.   Of  course  the  bifls  drawn  by 

so  that  of  Paris  in  the  shape  and  the  grandeur  them  were  upon  persons  of  their  own  race. 

of  its  building.    The  exchange  of  Amsterdam  The  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange  by  law 

was  finished  in  1618,  and  is  an  edifice  of  sreat  can  be  traced  back  about  4^  centuries,  the 

magnitude.    The  Ifourte  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the  earliest  being  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Barce- 

oldest  and  most  remarkable  of  Europe,  which  lona  in  1894  respecting  the  acceptance  of  bills 

was  chosen  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  as  a  model  of  exchange.    An  edict  of  Louis  XI.  in  1462  is 

for  the  royal  exchange  in  London,  was  totally  the  first  notice  of  the  subject  in  the  laws  of 

destroyed  by  fjre,  Aug.  2, 1858.    A  liurge  por-  France.    (See  Kent's  ^'  Commentaries,''  vol.  iii. 

ikm  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  trans-  p.  72,  note.)— In  form,  a  bill  of  exchange  is  an 

Bded  in  it  for  a  considerable  time.    At  Madrid,  order  or  request  addressed  by  one  person  to  an- 

lisbon,  L^hom,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  Vienna,  other  directing  the  payment  of  money  to  a 

Smyrna,  Odessa,  Berlin,  Fhmkfort,  &c.,  the  ex-  third  person.    The  first  is  called  the  drawer ; 

changes  are  numeroiudy  attended,  but  the  ex-  the  second  is  the  drawee  until  the  bill  has  been 

change  of  London  stands  unrivalled  in  Europe  presented  and  accepted,  and  then  he  is  called 

for  Uie  magnitude  of  its  transactions.     Next  the  acceptor ;  the  third  is  the  payee.     But 

to  it  in  commercial  importance  rank  the  ex-  aometimes  the  bUl  passes  through  several  hands, 

changes  of  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg.— The  which  may  be  either  by  successive  endorse- 

merchants'  exchanae  in  Wall  street,  NewTork,  ments  specifying  to  whom  payment  is  to  be 

la  erected  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  exchange  made,  or  by  what  is  called  an  endorsement  in 

building  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  Dec.  16,  blaol^  by  which  is  meant  that  the  payee,  or  the 

1885.   It  occupies  an  entire  block,  is  buUt  of  subsequent  holder  to  whom  the  bill  has  been 

Quincy  granite,  and  is  fire-proo^  no  wood  hav-  endorsed,  merely  writes  his  own  name  on  the 
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bill,  vUcb  is  equivalent  to  makin|^  it  payable  to  eame  to  be  in  tbe  oominon  law  eonrts,  tbe  for« 

bearer.    The  most  important  inoident  of  a  bill  mality  of  using  the  name  of  the  assizor  hi  a 

of  exchange  is  its  negotiability,  that  is  to  say,  suit  broaght  npon  snch  chose  in  action  being 

facility  of  transfer  from  one  person  to  another,  all  that  is  retained  of  the  old  strictness.    In  tbe 

For  this  parpose  it  is  essential  that  the  engage-  state  of  New  York  even  this  has  been  abrogat* 

ment  of  uie  several  parties,  whether  drawer,  ao-  ed,  and  by  the  code  of  practice  the  real  party 

ceptor,  or  endorser,  should  be  disentangled  from  in  interest,  by  which  is  meant  whoever  has 

all  matters  not  appearing  npon  the  face  of  the  tbe  actual  ownership,  although  the  aid  of  aconrt 

bilL    This,  therefore,  is  the  general  rule,  sub-  of  equity  may  formerly  have  been  necessary  for 

ject  to  some  exceptions  which  will  be  presently  enfordng  it,  must  be  the  party  to  tbe  action; 

mentioned.    Equally  necessary  is  it  that  the  bill  and  this  has  been  followed  in  many  other  states, 

itself  should  by  its  terms  involve  no  uncertain  Again,  such  transfer  confers  no  greater  rigiit 

contingency,  as  to  depend  upon  an  event  that  than  the  original  payee  or  obligee  had,  and  is 

may  not  happen,  or  upon  some  condition  which  subject  to  any  defence,  legal  or  equitable,  which 

may  be  the  subject  of  controversy.     Hence  it  the  other  purties  haa  against  snch  ^yee  or 

has  been  uniformly  held  that  it  must  be  payable  obligee  prior  to  actual  notice  of  the  as8ignment| 

at  a  fixed  time,  that  is  to  say.  at  some  period  or  what  in  law  would  be  tantamount  thereto, 

which  is  certain ;  but  it  maybe  so  farcontin-  The  bill,  or  rather  contract,  as  it  should  be 

gent  as  to  depend  upon  an  event  which  must  in-  termed  in  the  case  supposed,  is  itself  also  subject 

evitably  happen,  though  the  precise  time  can-  to  one  important  rule  distinguishing  it  fiom  a 

not  be  specmed.    Thus  a  bill  may  be  payable  a  proper  bill  of  exchange,  viz.,  that  it  does  not 

certain  time  after  the  death  of  a  particular  per-  import  a  consideration  unless  expressed.    1^ 

son ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  good  bill  if  made  tiierefore,  no  oonsideratioa  is  specified,  parol 

payable  after  the  arrival  of  a  certain  vessel  evidence  thereof  will  be  necessarj^,  as  the  rde 

The  one  event  is  certain  to  happen  at  some  pe-  of  the  common  law  is  that  a  consideration  fsm 

nod,  though  it  may  be  remote ;  the  other  may  essential  requisite  of  a  contract ;  but  parol  evi« 

not  happen  at  all.    Azain,  a  bill  of  exchange  deuce  will  be  inadmissible  in  all  those  cases  la 

must  b^  expressed  to  be  for  the  payment  of  which  by  statute  it  is  required  that  the  oontrset 

money  onljff  and  would  not  be  gooa  if  payable  should  be  in  writing,  as  when  the  contract  is  not 

in  cattle  or  other  species  of  property,  nor  even  to  be  performed  wiSiin  one  year,  or  when  it  is  to 

if  it  is  made  payable  in  bank  bills.    In  the  state  answer  for  the  debt  of  another  person,  ^.   It 

of  New  York  it  has  indeed  been  held  that  a  bill  will  now  be  understood  what  is  the  negotiabiIi« 

is  good  which  calls  for  payment  in  bank  bills  ty  above  referred  to  as  bein^  the  peculiar  inci- 

current  within  that  state,  though  it  would  not  be  dent  of  a  bill  of  exchange.    The  bill,  in  the 

so  if  specified  that  it  is  to  be  paid  in  bank  bills  first  place,  imports  j'er  m  to  have  been  given  for 

of  another  state  or  country.   But  in  England  the  value  even  if  it  does  not  contain  the  usosl 

rule  is  strictly  adhered  to  that  there  must  be  no  clause  ''for  value  received,"  which,  though 

restriction  in  the  bill  precluding  the  right  of  tiie  generally  inserted,  is  mere  sorplusage ;  and  evety 

payee  to  be  paid  in  specie  if  be  chooses  to  demand  successive  holder  who  has  received  it  before  it 

it,  and  this  is  the  generally  received  doctrine  in  was  due,  in  the  regular  course  of  business,  for  a 

the  United  States.    When  it  is  said  that  a  bill  is  valuable  consideration,  is  entitled  to  enforce  it 

not  good  if  subject  to  any  contingency  or  pay-  according  to  the  terms  of  the  obligation  ex* 

able  otherwise  than  in  monev,  it  is  intended  pressed  therein,  without  regard  to  any  traosac- 

merely  that  it  is  not  negotiable  with  the  legal  Uons  between  the  original  parties.   To  thismle 

effect  which  appertains  to  a  bill  drawn  in  the  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  when  the  bill  was 

prescribed  form.    It  may  nevertheless  consti-  given  for  a  gaming  debt  or  when  nsniy  is  io« 

tnte  a  valid  contract  between  the  original  par-  volved,  in  which  cases  the  bill  is  declared  to  be 

ties,  and  may  even  be  transferred  so  as  to  vest  absolutely  void  by  statutes  in  England,  which 

in  the  assignee  the  same  right  which  the  payee  have  been  generally  redacted  in  the  United 

would  have  had  against  the  drawer  or  acceptor.  States.     When  there  has  been  f^ud  in  tbe 

The  transfer  in  such  case  will,  however,  be  sub*  transaction  to  which  tlie  biU  rdates,  which 

ject  to  the  same  rules  that  apply  to  otber  per-  would  have  been  a  defence  as  between  tbe  ori* 

sonal  contracts  usually  denominated  ehoiei  in  ginal  parties,  the  rule  is  tiiat  a  honajiie  holder 

action.    In  other  words^  the  transfer  is  itself  a  for  value  is  not  affected  thereby ;  with  however 

contract :  and  although  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  limitation,  that  the  bill  has  been  received 

it  should  be  in  writing,  yet  it  derives  no  aid  not  only  without  knowledge  (^  the  fhind,  but 

from  mercantile  usage  respecting  the  endorse*  without  such  notice  of  the  circumstances  as 

ment  of  bills.    The  delivery  of  a  note  not  nego-  should  have  induced  suspicion  and  inquiry.    If 

tiable  maj^  give  an  ownership  if  so  denned,  and  the  bill  at  the  time  ot  transfer  has  become  doe, 

this  is  so  in  respect  to  a  bond  or  other  contract,  this  is  in  law  deemed  sufilcient  to  call  for  in- 

But  by  the  common  law  there  was  this  limitatioEL  quiry,  and  the  endorser  in  such  case  takes  the 

that  the  right  of  the  holder  could  be  enforcea  bill  subject  to  whatever  defence  tliere  would 

only  in  the  name  of  the  original  obligee,  it  being  have  been  against  the  party  from  whom  he  re- 

a  rule  that  a  chose  in  action  was  not  assignable,  ceived  it    There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which 

In  equity,  however,  the  right  of  the  assignee  a  bill  is  void  for  fraud  even  in  the  hands  of  a 

was  recQgnizedi  and  oo  to  a  certain  extent  it  honajide  holder,  viz.,  when  it  was  drawn  for  a 
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specific  purpose,  and  has  been  fraadnlently  ap-  charge,  the  namber  of  commodities  haTine  been 

propriated  bj  the  person  intmsted  with  it  to  however  largely  increased.     The  articles  of 

another  purpose ;  as  if  the  bill  was  made  for  foreign  growth  or  manofactare  are  now  trans- 

^e  purpose  of  being  discounted,  and  should  be  ferrea  to  the  department  of  customs.    6ome  of 

applied  bj  the  agent  in  pajment  of  a  debt  due  the  domestic  manufactures  formerly  subject  to 

by  himself.    When  a  bill  has  been  stolen  or  excise  have  by  various  statutes  been  exempted, 

lost,  and  has  been  put  into  circulation  again,  a  as  salt,  wire,  beer,  cider  and  perry,  hides,  pnnted 

hona  fids  purchaser  is  entitle  to  enforce  it  goods,  candles,  tiles,  starch,  glass,  stone  bottles ; 

against  all  previous  parties,  provided  there  were  and  the  articles  remaining  suljeot  to  excise  duty 

no  circumstances  that  should  have  led  him  in  are  hcpB^  malt,  paper,  spirits,  and  stage  and  hack- 

the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence  to  inquire  ney  coaches.   Among  the  subjects  of  excise  duty 

into  the  title  of  the  party  from  whom  he  re-  have  been  classed  with  some  incongruity  licenses 

oeiyed  it    It  will  in  such  a  case  be  a  question  and  auctions.    The  duty  on  the  former  still  con- 

of  fact  whether  due  diligence  has  been  used  by  tinues;  the  latter  has  been  repealed.    The  rev* 

the  holder,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  imposed  enue  deiive4  from  the  excise  in  1857  was  £17,- 

upon  him,  upon  its  being  shown  that  the  bill  472,000,  of  which  the  proportion  derived  from 

had  been  stolen  or  lost.    The  question  in  such  malt  and  spirits  was  £15,842,887. — It  has  been 

case  would  be  between  the  person  who  had  lost  much  debated  what  is  the  relative  advantage  of 

the  bill  or  from  whom  it  had  been  stolen,  and  excise  duties  as  compared  with  customs.    The 

the  person  who  had  received  it  after  the  theft  latter  mode  of  collecting  duties  is  evaded  to  a 

or  loss.    The  liability  of  the  original  parties  is  large  extent  by  smuggling;  but  so  likewise,  it 

not  affected. — ^BiUs  of  exchange  are  of  two  i^pears,  is  the  excise  du^  evaded,  particularly 

aorta,  foreign  and  inland ;   the  former  being  in  respect  to  malt  and  spirits.    It  is  objected  to 

drawn  by  a  merchant  in  this  country  upon  an-  the  mode  of  collecting  the  excise,  that  it  exposes 

other  residing  abroad,  or  by  a  foreign  merchant  a  manufacturer's  private  operations,  and  thus  de- 

upon  one  residing  here ;  the  latter  when  both  tcrs  him  fit>m  making  improvements.    It  waa 

drawer  and  drawee  reside  in  the  same  country,  upon  this  ground  that-the  duties  upon  glass  were 

The  principal  rules  relating  to  bills  of  exchange  removed.  The  soap  manuflusturer  was  subjected 

grow  out  of  mercantile  usage  respecting  foreign  to  the  same  disadvantage  that  was  complained 

bills ;  but  by  statute  in  England  and  the  United  of  by  the  glass  manufacturers,  and  the  duty  has 

States  both  are  now  put  upon  the  same  footing^  since  been  repealed.     Another  objection  has 

with  the  exception  only  that  damages  are  aUow-  tended  to  make  the  excise  du^  more  obnoxious 

ed  upon  foreign  bills  which  come  back  protest-  than  any  other,  viz.,  the  arbitrary  manner  <^ 

ed  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment.    In  the  enforcing  it,  which  is  felt  to  be  an  interference 

state  of  New  York  these  damages  are  fixed  by  with  private  liberty  and  independence,  which 

statute  at  10  per  cent,  upon  the  principal  of  the  common  law  has  sedulously  protected. — In 

any  bill  payable  in  Europe  or  in  the  West  Indies^  the  United  States  there  is  properly  no  excise 

or  on  this  continent  north  of  the  equator.   The  daty.  The  revenue  of  the  federal  government  la 

rate  varies  upon  bills  drawn  in  the  state  of  New  dmved  from  customs  or  duties  upon  imported 

York  payable  in  another  state,  being  in  some  goodS|  tonnage  duties  on  shipping,  and  land  sales, 

cases  6,  in  others  8  per  cent.    By  statute  in  In  the  several  states  tiiere  is  a  property  tax,  but 

England  and  the  United   States,  promissory  differing  in  most  of  them  from  the  similar  tax 

notes  are  made  negotiable  in  like  manner  as  in-  in  EngCemd  in  one  important  particular,  viz., 

land  bills  of  exchange.    The  same  principles  that  the  valuation  of  property  is  made  annually. 

therefore,  in  respect  to  negotiability  and  the  EXCOMMUNIOATION  (ecd.  Lat  exeam- 

le^  incidents  thereof,  apply  to  both.  municatio^  from  eas,  out  of,  and  eommunio,  com- 

^  jSXCISE,  a  term  originally  used  in  England  munion),  the  highest  ecclesiastical  punishment, 

in  distinction  from  customs,  which  were  dutieB  consisting  of  exclusion  from  fellowship  with 

levied  npon  merchandise  imported  or  exported ;  the  ohurdi.    It  is  distinguished  by  the  Koman 

excise  duties  being  such  as  were  imposed  upon  Catholic  writers  as  greater  (anathema)  or  lesser 

domestio  commodities,  chiefly  those  which  were  (momimunieaHo) ;  the  former  entirely  cutting 
manufactured,  as  g^asa,  soap,  distilled  spirits,  &oM  <tf  the  offender  fh>m  the  body  of  the  church 

Both  kinds  or  duties  are  designated  by  the  term  and  the  society  of  the  falthfiil,  and  being  pro- 

ImposL    A  tax  upon  land  or  persond  property  claimed  only  when  a  sin  has  been  mortal,  mani* 

by  a  percentage  of  the  value,  as  is  now  th^  fest,  and  scandalous ;   the  latter  prohibiting 

usnalmode,  is  not  classed  with  excise  duties,  from  participation  in  the  sacraments  and  innub- 

whioh  atriotly  apply  only  to  what  Is  annually  lie  worship,  and,  according  to  the  Fontifieale 

OQttsnroed.   Thej  were  first  imposed  by  the  Ions  £&manwii  being  imposed  especially  upon  those 

parliament  in  1648,  but  a  number  of  articles  ox  who  cherish  intercourse  with  anathematized 

loreign  production  were  included  in  the  act,  as  persons.    Only  the  lesser  excommunication  is 

tobacoo,  wine,  sugar.  &c^  which  were  charged  in  practice  among  most  Protestants,  though  the 

with  a  duty  in  the  nanda  of  the  retailer  in  ad-  Anglican  church  recognizes  them  both, 

dition  to  what  had  been  paid  upon  importa-  ^QIGUTION,  inlaw,  the  final  process  to  en- 

tion.    Since  that  time  they  have  been  regu-  force  the  judgment  of  a  court,  according  to  the 

larly  continued,  with  only  some  modifications  old  maxim,  exeeutio  ettfrucUu  etjlnu  ugU,  In 

aa  to  the  articles  subject  to  duty  and  the  rate  of  this  larger  application  it  includes  the  process  of 
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sequestration,  formerly  tised  by  the  conrt  of  as  in  detinne,  wbioh  vas  bronffht  to  recover 
chancery  to  carry  into  effect  its  decrees,  attach-  possession  of  chattels,  and  the  jadgment  was  en- 
ments  for  contempt  of  conrt,  and  process  in  forced  by  an  ezecotion  called  a  iiifnn^af  which 
summary  proceedings,  as  npon  manaamns  and  commanded  the  sheriff  to  make  distress  of  any 
the  like ;  bat  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  it  is  a  goods  of  the  defendant  until  he  complied  widi 
writ  issned  to  enforce  a  Jadgment  in  a  snit  or  the  Jadgment;  bat  if  he  still  refused,  there  could 
action  in  a  coart  of  common  law.    It  is  nnneces-  only  be  an  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  thing 
sary  to  speak  of  the  execution  in  the  various  recovered,  and  a  sale  of  defendant's  property  to 
reaJ  actions  which  have  become  obsolete.    In  pay  the  same.    In  the  action  of  replevin,  which 
England  the  actions  for  recoverv  of  real  estate,  was  origiDally  limited  to  the  recovery  of  prop- 
whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  are,  bj  statute  erty  which  had  been  wrongfully  distrained  for 
3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  27,  now  limited  to  eject-  rent,  the  writ  by  which  the  action  was  com- 
ment, quare  impedit^  ana  actions  for  dower,  menoed  directed  the  sheriff  to  replevy,  that  is, 
The  first  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  trying  a  title  take  the  property  in  oaestion,  and  deliver  it  to 
to  lands,  and  the  ezecntion  npon  a  Judgment  of  the  plaintiff  npon  pleages  to  prosecute.   If  the 
recovery  is  a  writ  of  possession,  which  in  form  defendant  succeed  in  the  action,  the  jodgment 
is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  is  that  he  have  return  of  the  property,  or  if  he 
deliver  to  the  plaintiff  the  possession  of  the  lands  elects,  he  may  have  an  assessment  of  the  valn^ 
so  recovered.     Qiuire  impedU  is  an  action  by  and  recover  that  amount  as  damages.    In  the 
which  the  right  to  a  benefice  is  determined,  and  former  case  the  ezecntion  is  for  redelivery  of 
takes  its  name  from  a  clause  in  the  old  Latin  the  property,  in  the  latter  merely  for  the  dam- 
form  of  the  writ  by  which  the  defendant  was  ages. — ^before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
commanded  to  appear  in  court  and  show  the  other  actions,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  the  nio^ 
reason  why  he  hindered  the  plaintiff  from  pre-  fications  which  have  been  made  in  the  United 
sentang  a  proper  person  to  a  vacant  office  in  a  States  in  respect  to  those  already  noticed,  limit- 
church.    Upon  Jadgment  in  favor  of  the  claim,  ing  ourselves,  however,  to  the  state  of  New 
the  ezecution  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  bishop  York.    All  the  common  law  real  actions  an 
commanding  him  to  admit  the  person  nominated  abolished  ezoept  ejeotmen^  which,  in  a  simpii- 
by  the  prevuling  party.    The  action  also  lies  for  fied  form,  is  used  for  the  trial  of  title  to  land  m 
an  office  in  eleemosynary  institutions,  as  hoft-  all  cases.     QtMnvlmpetfaf  is  not  retained,  nor  is 
pitals  and  colleges,  which  are  endowed  for  the  there  any  action  for  the  recovery  of  an  office 
support  of  their  inmates,  and  the  ezecntion  in  ezcept  the  proceedings  by  quo  warranto  or  man^ 
such  cases  is  the  same,  ezcept  that  it  will  be  damns,    Tne  action  of  detinue  has  been  aboli^ 
directed  to  the  corporate  officers  or  persons  who  ed,  and  the  action  of  replevin  has  been  ^^"^ 
have  the  control  of  the  institution.    In  respect  to  sUl  cases  of  the  wrongful  taking  or  wrongml 
to  lay  offices,  as  they  are  called  in  distinction  detention  of  personal  property.    In  the  latter 
from  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary,  the  mode  action  the  plaintiff^  instead  of  an  actual  replevy 
of  proceeding  is  by  fuo  warranto,  or  mandamtu,  of  the  goods,  may  arrest  the  defendant  and  oom- 
The  former  was  stnctly  a  proceeding  in  behalf  pel  him  to  give  bail,  and  the  final  judgment  m 
of  the  crown  against  any  one  who  had  intruded  such  case  will  be  for  damages;  and  so  thede- 
into  an  office,  but  is  now  allowed  by  statute  in  fendant,  if  he  succeeds  in  a  case  where  the  goods 
England  (9  Anne,  c  20)  to  determine  disputes  have  been  replevied,  may  take  judgment  for  the 
between  private  parties  claiming  an  office  ad-  value,  the  ezecution  being  in  either  of  these 
veraely  to  each  other.    The  proceeding  in  that  case8.merely  for  damages. — We  now  come  to  the 
case,  although  in  form  in  behalf  of  the  crown,  ordinary  actions  in  which  there  is  judgment  ((ff 
yet  is  stated  to  be  on   the  relation  of  the  a  money  demand.    At  common  law  there  are  o 
person  prosecuting,  and  npon  judgment  in  his  forms  of  ezecution  npon  such  a  Judgment:  1^  > 
favor  ezecution  issnes  to  remove  the  intruder.  iUri  facias,  so  called  from  the  termsof  the  wnt 
Mandamtu  is  a  remedy  where  there  is  a  refusal  by  which  the  slieriff  is  commanded  that  of  the 
to  admit  the  claimant  to  an  office,  or  where  he  goods  and  chattels  of  defendant  be  cause  to  he 
has  been  wrongfully  removed.    If  the  claim  be  made  the  amount  of  the  debt  or  damages  recoyer^ 
established,  a  peremptory  mandamus  issues,  di-  *ed;  2,  eUgit^  which  is  a  writ  given  by  an  ancient 
rected  to  the  defendant,  commanding  him  to  statute  (18  Edward  I.,  o.  18),  wherebyi  if  tha 
admit  or  restore  the  cliumaot,  who  Is  in  this  plaintiffelected,  possession  of  Uiogoodsiuid  chat- 
case,  as  well  as  the  proceeding  by  quo  vforranto,  tels  of  defendant  was  delivered  to  pliuntiff  under 
called  the  relator.  This  is,  however,  not  strictly  an  appraisement  of  the  value  thereof  which  to 
an  ezecution,  as  if  not  obeyed  it  must  be  en*  that  eztent  was  to  be  a  saUs&ction  of  the  jodg- 
forced  by  another  process  called  an  attachment  ment ;  but  if  not  sufficient,  tiien  posoeasion  of  on^ 
In  other  actions,  where  the  subject  is  an  ii^nry  half  of  the  freehold  lands  gf  defendant  was  al«o 
to  real  estate,  usually  the  remedy  is  a  recovery  to  be  delivered  until  from  the  rents  and  profits 
of  damages ;  but  in  some  instances  specific  relief  thereof  the  judgment  should  be  paid ;  8,  a  eapi^ 
is  given,  as  in  an  action  for  a  nuisance  there  may  ad  iotisfaeiendum,  which  is  a  wnt  directed  to  the 
be  a  judgment  that  it  be  abated,  and  the  ezecu-  sheriff  commanding  him  to  take  the  body  of  the 
tion  in  such  case  follows  the  judgment    Bo  in  defendant,  and  keep  the  same  until  satisfaction 
some  personal  actions,  formerly  there  might  be  of  the  debt.    The  course  of  proceeding  upon 
Judgment  for  the  delivery  of  the  specific  thing,  this  writ  was  to  imprison  the  defendant  in  tbs 
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debtors'  gaol,  of  which  the  sheriff  had  in  law  the  EXECUTOR,  the  person  appointed  to  carry 
charge.  It  will  not  he  necessary  to  follow  the  into  effect  the  directions  contained  in  a  last 
changes  which  have  heen  made  by  statnte  in  will  and  testament.  By  the  common  law  of 
England.  The  present  state  of  the  law  has  been  England,  or  rather  by  the  law  as  administered 
snfficiently  stated  in  the  article  Debtob  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  conrts,  which  have  the  ex- 
CBSDrroB.  Having  traced  the  origin  of  the  elusive  jurisdiction  of  the  probate  of  wills  and 
terms  applied  to  ezeontions,  we  shall  limit  oni^  the  granting  of  letters  testamentary,  an  infant 
selves  to  a  brief  explanation  of  the  legal  inci-  of  the  age  of  17  was  qualified  to  act  as  execu- 
dents  as  now  prescribed  by  statnte  in  the  state  tor.  Prior  to  that  age,  letters  of  administration 
of  New  York,  to  which  there  is  a  general  con*  were  granted  to  some  other  person  durante 
fonnity  in  the  laws  of  most  of  the  other  states,  minare  atate  ;  but  by  statnte  88  George  III.,  c. 
There  are  but  two  forms  of  execution,  viz.,  the  87,  such  administration  must  now  continue  until 
JUri  facia»  and  the  capias  ad  tat^faeiendum^  the  person  named  as  executor  has  reached  the 
whidi  have  been  already  explained,  and  which  age  of  21.  A  married  woman  cannot  act  as  an 
are  designated  by  the  abbreviated  tormsJl,fa.  executrix  witliout  the  assent  of  her  husband, 
and  ea,  sa.  The  Jl./a.  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  Inasmuch  as  he  is  responsible  for  her  acts.  Let- 
sheriff  by  which  he  is  commanded  to  make  the  tors  of  administration  may  issue  to  the  wife  in 
amount  of  the  judgment  by  sale  of  the  defend-  case  of  the  absence  of  the  husband  from  the 
ant^s  goods  and  chattels,  or  if  these  should  not  country,  or  of  his  legal  incompetency,  upon  her 
he  sufficient,  then  of  the  lands  of  which  he  was  procuring  some  one  to  execute  an  administra- 
seized  on  the  day  when  the  Judgment  was  tion  bond  in  place  of  the  husband.  As  no  bond 
docketed.  An  exemption  is  made  of  certain  is  required  upon  issuing  letters  testamentary,  it 
property  from  levy  nnder  execution,  viz.:  kitch-  would  seem  that  the  wife  should  be  entitled 
en  utensils,  necessary  provisions  for  family  use,  without  giving  security  when  the  husband  is 
necessary  fuel  for  the  nse  of  the  family  for  60  absent  or  incompetent ;  yet  if  he  is  to  be  held 
days,  necessary  wearmg  apparel,  bedding,  &c^  liable  for  her  acts,  his  consent  must  be  neces- 
mechanic's  tools  and  implements  to  an  amount  sary,  or  security  given  in  place  thereof.  When 
not  exceeding  $25,  a  family  Bible,  family  pio-  executors  are  not  named  in  a  will,  or  are  incom- 
tures,  school  books  and  other  books  not  ex-  petent,  or  refuse  to  act,  letters  of  administration 
oeeding  $50  in  value,  a  pew  in  a  church,  land  with  the  will  annexed  may  be  issued,  under 
set  apart  for  a  burial  place  not  exceeding  ^  of  an  which  ihe  same  powers  may  be  exercised  that 
acre ;  and  in  addition,  a  lot  and  building  occu-  could  have  been  by  competent  executors  duly 

Eied  as  a  residence  by  the  debtor,  being  a  house-  appointed.  By  statute  m  the  state  of  New 
older  and  having  a  &mily,  to  the  value  of  York,  no  person  is  competent  to  serve  as  anex- 
$1,000 ;  but  if  the  premises  so  occupied  shall  ecutor  who  is  incapable  in  law  of  making  a  con- 
exceed  that  amonnt  in  value,  the  debtor  must  tract  (except  a  married  woman),  or  is  under 
pay  over  the  surplus,  or  the  premises  may  be  the  age  of  21  years,  or  an  alien,  or  has  been 
sold  subject  to  the  payment  of  $1,000  of  the  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  or  shall  be  ad- 
proceeds  to  the  debtor.  (See  Fixbi  Facias.)  Judged  incompetent  by  the  snrrogate,  by  reason 
The  CO.  Mb  is  the  old  form  of  execution  against  of  ourunkenness,  improvidence,  or  want  of  un- 
the  person  of  the  defendant  By  the  act  to  derstanding.  It  is  further  provided  that  a  mar- 
abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  passed  In  1831,  ried  woman  shall  not  be  entitled  to  letters  tes- 
and  the  provisions  of  the  code  of  1849  and  sub-  tamentary  unless  her  husband  consent  thereto 
sequent  modifications,  there  is  no  longer  a  lia-  by  a  writing  filed  with  the  surrogate.  In  such 
bUlty  to  arrest  for  debt,  either  upon  mesne  or  case  the  letters  issue  to  her,  and  she  adminis* 
final  process,  except  in  certain  specified  cases,  ters  in  her  own  name ;  but  letters  of  adminis- 
tIz.  :  when  the  action  is  for  an  injury  to  person  tration  (which  issue  when  there  is  no  will) 
or  character,  wrongfully  taking  or  detaining  must  be  taken  out  by  the  husband  in  behalf  ox 
property,  embezzlement  or  fraudulent  misappli-  the  wife.  When  a  woman  who  is  acting  as  ex- 
cation  of  property  by  a  public  officer,  or  by  an  eoutrix  or  administratrix  marries,  her  letters 
attorney  or  counsellor  or  officer  of  a  corpora-  are  not  thereby  superseded,  but  may  be  revoked 
tion,  or  by  a  broker  or  other  person  acting  in  a  upon  the  application  of  any  person  interested, 
fiduciary  capacity,  or  where  the  defendant  has  The  husband  would  probably  be  liable  for  her 
been  guilty  of  a  fraud  in  contracting  the  debt,  acts  as  administratrix  if  he  took  no  proceedings 
or  attempting  to  avoid  the  payment  of  it  by  re-  to  take  out  letters  of  administration  in  his  own 
movsl  or  other  disposition  of  nis  property.  An  name,  and  for  her  acts  as  executrix  if  he  makes 
execution  against  property  is  made  returnable  no  application  for  the  revocation  of  her  power, 
in  60  days  from  the  time  when  it  is  issued.  The  An  executor  de  son  tort^  as  he  was  formerly 
sheriff  may  make  a  return  earlier,  but  is  not  called,  i.  «.,  one  who  intermeddled  with*  the 
compelled  to  do  so.  An  execution  against  the  estate  without  having  lawfhl  authority,  was 
person  cannot  be  issued  until  the  return  of  an  liable  to  the  extent  of  any  assets  which  he  might 
execution  against  property.  As  to  the  mode  have  appropriated  to  be  sued  as  an  execntor 
of  discharge  from  an  execution  against  the  of  his  own  wrong,  but  was  not  entitled  to  insti- 
perBon,it  has  already  beenconsiderea  in  the  ar-  tute  a  suit  as  executor.  In  the  state  of  New 
tide  DxBTOB  ajtd  C^lsditob.  (See  also  Baits-  York,  any  one  intermeddling  with  the  estate  of 
snpT.)  a  deceased  person  without  having  an  appoint- 
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ment  aa  execator  or  administrator,  may  be  contain  7,224  spindles.  The  New  England  n»* 
made  liable  to  the  rightful  representative  as  a  pipe  company  was  incorporated  in  1848,  wito  • 
wrong  doer,  but  cannot  be  treated  as  an  ezeon-  capital  of  $100,000.  There  are  also  8  saw  millsi 
tor  of  his  own  wrong.  An  alien  cannot  be  4  grist  miUs,  and  1  steam  planing  ndll.  lo  the 
either  an  executor  or  administrator,  unless  he  is  western  part  of  the  township  is  a  Tillage  where 
an  inhabitant  of  the  state.  Letters  testamentary  paper,  carriages,  morocco,  and  other  articilei  are 
or  of  administration  issued  abroad  are  not  rec-  extensirely  mannfootnred.  The  total  value  of 
ognized  in  New  York ;  but  if  issued  in  another  manufactures  yearly  is  estimated  at  |46O,00O. 
state,  by  competent  authority,  the  person  ap*  The  principal  village  is  pleasantly  aitaated  on  a 
pointed  will  be  entitled,  on  production  of  such  plain.  The  streets  are  wide  and  shaded  bv  elm 
letter^  to  receive  letters  of  administration.  It  trees.  The  court  house  and  town  hall  is  a  hand- 
is  hd^  however,  that  a  foreign  executor  or  ad-  some  brick  edifice,  erected  in  1855  at  a  cost  of 
ministrator  may  be  called  to  account  for  assets  (82,000.  There  are  9  church  edifioes— 2  Bap- 
received  abroad  and  brought  here.  tist,  1  Christian,  2  Congregational,  1  Metbodl^ 

EXELMANS,  Reht  Joseph  IsmoBX,  connt|  1  Eoman  Catholic,  1  Second  Advent  and  1  Uni- 

a   French   general,   bom   in   Bar-sur-Omain,  tarian.    There  are  18  public  schools,  1  female 

Meuse,  Nov.  13, 1775,  killed  by  a  fall  firom  his  seminary,   and  Phillips  academy  for  boys,  2 

horse,  July  10, 1852.    He  served  first  in  Italy,  banks  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  a  savings  io- 

became  an  aide-de-camp  of  Murat,  whom  he  fol-  stitution,  and  a  public  libraiy  containing  2.100 

lowed  to  Germany,  and  attracted  the  attention  volumes.    Phillips  academy  was  fonoded  ia 

of  Napoleon,  who  made  him  a  colonel  after  the  1781  by  John  Phillips,  LL.I).,  who  bequeathed 

battle  of  AusterlitSL    In  1806  and  1807  he  fought  to  it  property  valued  at  the  time  at  about 

in  the  campaigns  of  Prussia  and  Poland.    In  £10,000.    The  settlement  of  Exeter  was  com* 

1808  he  accompanied  Murat  to  Spain,  where  he  menced  July  4,  1688,  by  a  party  of  emigrants 

was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  England,  from  Massachusetts  bay,  under  the  lead  of  tbe 

whence  he  escaped  in  1811 ,  and  r^cnned  Murat,  Bev.  John  Wheelwright,  who  had  been  banished 

then  king  of  iN  aples.    He  returned  to  France,  fh>m  that  colony  on  account  of  his  adbereace 

however,  as  soon  as  Murat's  policy  began  to  dash  to  Antinomian  opinions.    They  purchased  lands 

with  that  of  Napoleon,  and  served  in  the  Busaan  of  the  Indians  near  tiie  falls  on  the  SqnamscoU, 

campaign  with  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and  named  the  town  after  !Exeter  in  England. 

when  he  was  severely  wounded.    In  1818  the  They  formed  a  church,  and  made  thenuelves  a 

emperor  intrusted  him  with  the  conunand  of  the  body  politic  by  choosing  rulers.     Thdr  laws 

army  in  Saxony,  and  afterward  of  the  operations  were  made  in  popular  assembly,  and  were  for« 

in  Holland.    During  Napoleon's  exile  at  Elba  he  mally  assented  to  by  the  people.    It  was  a  near 

was  at  first  treated  with  great  distinction  by  the  approach  to  a  pure  democracy.    The  town  sof- 

Bourbons,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  fered  severely  auring  the  Indian  wars  from  1690 

count ;  but  afterward  he  incurred  their  displeas-  to  about  1710.    A  portion  of  it  was  annexed  to 

ure  by  a  congratulatory  letter  whicdi  he  wrote  to  South  New  Market  in  1858. 
Murat,  and  which  was  intercepted.    He  was  ao-        EXETEB,  a  citv,  port,  and  parHamentaiT 

quitted,  however,  by  the  court  martial  before  borough  of  England,  capital  of  Devonshire,  and 

which  he  was  tried.  He  hailed  Napoleon's  return  a  county  in  itself^  on  the  ibce,  10  miles  from 

from  Elba  with  enthusiasm,  and,afier  having  been  its  mouth,  159  ul  W.  S.  W.  from  London ;  pop* 

raised  to  the  French  peerage  in  June,  1815,  he  in  1851,  82,810.    The  Exe  is  here  crossed  by  a 

resumed  his  duties  in  the  array  of  the  emperor,  handsome  stone  bridge  leading  to  the  suburb  of 

and  fought  with  his  wonted  bravery  in  the  bat-  St  Thonuis.    The  city,  standing  on  a  steep  so- 

tle  of  Waterloo.    After  passing  several  years  in  clivity,  has  2  wide  principal  streets,  which  cross 

exile,  he  received  in  1819  permission  to  return  each  other  at  right  angles  near  its  centre.  It  |> 

to  France,  and  was  to  some  extent  reinstated  in  generally  well  built,  has  many  fine  M|uares  and 

his  military  position.    Louis  Philippe  restored  terraces  and  ancient  houses,  and  in  its  suburbs 

him  to  the  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  de-  and  environs  are  numerous  elegant  vDlas.    It 

nounced  the  execution  of  Nev  as  an  ^  abomina-  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but  its  exterior 

hie  assaastnation."    Under  Louis  Napoleon  he  wall  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  a  part  of  the 

was  appointed  in  1850  grand  chancellor  of  the  rampart  has  been  converted  into  a  promenade, 

lemon  of  honor,  and  in  1851  marshal  of  France.  On  an  eminence  N.  K  of  the  town  b  Booge- 

EXETEB  (Ind.  name  Sqvam$cot£)y  a  town-  mont  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Vest 

shipand  one  of  the  capitals  of  Bockingham  co.,  Saxon  kings,  repaired  by  William  the  Conqueror* 

N.H.,  situated  on  Exeter  river,  a  branch  of  the  Exeter  is  the  seat  of  a  bishoprio  founded  in 

Piscataqna,  14  m.  S.  W.  from  Portsmouth;  pop.  1049.    Its  cathedral,  a  magnificent  bailding  of 

in  1850, 8,829.    The  Boston  and  Maine  nulroad  cruciform  shape,  was  begun  in  the  11th  cesh 

passes  through  Exeter  village,  which  is  built  tury.    Its  entire  length  is  408  feet;  it  has  2 

around  the  falls  upon  both  banks.    The  tide  Norman  towers  180  feet  in  height,  10  chapels 

fiowB  to  the  falls,  to  which  place  the  river  is  or  oratories,  and  a  chapter  house.    One^  of  tbe 

navigable  for  small  schooners.    Manufacturing  towers  contains  an  immense  bell  weighing  13,* 

is  largely  carried  on.    The  Exeter  company  was  500  lbs.,  and  the  other  has  a  peal  of  11  beU^ 

incorporated  in  1829  with  a  capital  of  $170,000,  Among  the  numerous  schools  is  a  free  granuoar 

for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  The  mills  achool  founded  by  the  citijEens  in  the  rdgn  of 
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Charles  I^  in  which  the  sons  of  freemen  are  in-  the  royal  navy  in  1770,'  and  in  1775  was  a  mid- 
straoted  gratnitonsly,  and  which  has  16  ezhi-  ahipman  of  the  frigate  Blonde,  which  carried 
bitions  to  either  of  the  nniyersities.     Exeter  Gen.  Bnrgoyne  to  America,  and  first  saw  active 
has  a  theatre  and  varions  literary  and  chari-  aeryice  in  the  American  revolutionary  war.  Ap- 
table  institations.    The  commerce  of  Exeter  is  pointed  to  the  armed  schooner  Oarleton,  on  Lake 
nroch  less  now  than  formerly,  but  as  the  metro-  Champlain,  he  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  na- 
polls  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  it  has  considerable  val  action  of  Oct.  11,  1776,  and  distinguished 
internal  trade.    The  river  £xe  is  navigable  for  himsdf  in  the  same  waters  on  several  snbse- 
vesBcls  of  large  burden  to  Topsham,  3  m.  below  quent  occasions.    Attached  to  the  army  with  a 
£zeter ;  and  b^  means  of  a  canal  built  in  1668,  party  of  seamen  under  his  orders,  he  rendered 
anbsequently  much  enlarged,  and  one  of  the  mvaluable  assistance  during  tiie  difficult  ad- 
oldest  in  England,  vessels  of  400  tons  burden  vance  of  Burgoyne  to  Saratoga,  and,  though  a 
can  come  up  to  the  quay  near  the  walls  of  the  midshipman  only  20  years  of  age,  was  csUmI  to 
town.    The  registered  shipning  of  the  port,  the  council  of  war  at  which  that  general's  capit- 
Deo.  81, 1856^  was  172  vessels  of  21,546  tons;  ulation  was  determined.    Young  Pdlew  plead- 
entrances  dunng  the  year,  688  vessels  of  64,175  ed  earnestly  that  his  naval  brigade  might  not 
tons ;   clearances,  216  vessels  of  12,951  tons,  be  indudea,  urging  that  they  had  been  the  pio- 
Serges  and  other  woollen  goods  were  formerly  neers  of  the  army,  and  could  make  their  way 
manufactured  in  this  city  and  the  neighboring  back  to  the  St.  Lawrence.    But  he  was  over- 
towns  to  a  large  extent,  and  shipped  hence  to  ruled,  and  sent  home  as  bearer  of  despatches, 
the  continent  and  the  East  Indies;  but  the  in-  receiving  immediate  promotion.   In  June,  1780, 
troduction  of  machinery  And  the  lower  price  of  being  first  lieutonant  of  the  frigate  Apollo,  he 
fbel  in  the  north  of  England. have  very  much  succeeded  to  the  command,  the  captidn  being 
dimimshed  this  trade. — ^This  city  is  of  unknown  killed  at  an  early  period  of  a  severe  action 
antiquity,  and  is  the  Oaer-Isc  of  the  Britons,  fou^t  with  a  French  frigate  off  Ostend.    It 
and  the  Isca  Damnoniomm  of  the  Romans.    It  ended  in  Lieut  Pellew  driving  the  enemy  on 
waa  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  in  the  shore  under  the  neutral  batteries ;  and  for  his 
reign  of  AlSfred  in  876  it  was  surprised  by  the  good  conduct  he  was  made  a  commander.    In 
Danes.    It  was  besieeed  and  taken  by  Wuliam  1782  the  rank  of  post  captain  was  awarded  him 
the  Conqueror.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  it  for  a  successful  conflict  with  8  iVench  priva- 
vaa  successfully  defended  against  Perkin  War-  teers,  inside  the  isle  of  Bass.     From  1786 
beck,  who  landed  with  an  army  in  Cornwall,  to  1791,  he  commanded  successively  the  firig- 
It  sustained  a  siege  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  ates  Winchester  and  Salisbury  on  the  New- 
when  the  reli^ous  changes  and  the  enclosure  foundland  station,  but  on  the   breaking  out 
of  lands  which  had  been  common  while  the  of  the  war  with  France  in   1798,  he  was 
monasteries  existed  caused  a  general  insurreo-  appointed  to  the  Nymphe,  86,  for  employ- 
tion  of  the  people  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  ment  nearer  home.    He  soon  signalized  nim- 
In  the  civil  war  it  espoused  the  royal  cause,  self  by  fighting  and  capturing  the  French  frig- 
ivas  taken  by  the  parliamentarians,  was  retaken  ate  C16opatre.    This  was  the  first  prize  taken 
hy  Prince  Maurice,  became  the  head-quarters  in  the  war,  and  it  gained  Capt  Pellew  the  hon- 
of  the  royalists  in  the  west  and  the  residence  of  or  of  knighthood.    His  next  ship  was  the  Are- 
Gluirles's  queen,  and  in  1646  surrendered  i^r  thusa,  a  name  immortalized  in  JDibdin's  naval 
a  blockade  to  Gen.  Furflfiz.     Exeter  has  re-  songs;  and  his  merit  procured  him,  in  1794,  the 
tnrzied  2  members  to  parliament  ever  since  the  command  of  the  famous  fiying  squadron  of 
reign  of  Edward  I.  oraok  frigates^  organized  for  service  m  the  Brit- 
SXHAUSTION  (Lat  exhaurio^  to  draw  out),  ish  channel.    In  1795  he  was  moved  into  the 
a  method  of  the  ancielit  geometry,  applied  with  frigate  Indefatigable,  and  was  actively  engaged 
peculiar  success  by  Archimedes,  by  which  the  in  blockading  and  watching  the  French  coast 
valoe  of   an  incommensurable   quantity  was  In  January  of  the  following  year,  while  he  was 
sought  by  obtaining  approximations  alternately  refitting  at  Plymouth,  the  Dutton,  a  large  trans- 
greater  and  less  than  the  truth,  until  two  ap-  port  ship,  witii  troops  on  board,  was  driven  on 
proximations  differed  so  littie  from  each  other  the  rocks  in  a  terrific  gale.    Sir  Edward,  who 
that  either  might  be  taken  as  the  exact  stete-  chanced  to  be  on  shore,  by  extraordinary  per- 
xnent    Thus  the  length  of  a  circumference  was  sonal  exertions,  got  on  board,  assumed  direc- 
aoQght  by  calculating  the  length  of  inscribed  tion,  and  succeeded  in  saving  the  lives  of  all  on 
and  circumscribed  polygons,  and  increasing  the  board.    He  himself^  the  fir^  to  render  assist- 
nomber  of  sides  until  we  lengths  of  the  outer  ance,  was  the  last  to  swing  himself  ashore^  and 
and  inner  polygon  were  senablv  the  same,  when  the  wreck  shortiy  afterward  went  to  pieces. 
that  of  the  circumference  could  n<;t  differ  senn-  The  whole  deed  was  so  brilliant  and  masterly 
bly  fh>m  either.    Exhaustion  is  now  interesting  that  it  created  an  immense  sensation,  having 
eMefly  because  it  led,  in  the  17th  century,  to  been  witnessed  also  by  thousands  of  spectotors. 
tbe  invention  of  the  differential  calculus.  Plymouth  voted  the  modest  hero  of  it  the  firee- 
EXHILARATING  GAS.    See  NrrBooEir.  dom  of  the  town,  in  a  gold  box;  Livernool,  a 
EXMOUTH,  Edwabd  Pxllew.  viscount,  an  service  of  plate ;  Qeorge  III.  created  nim  a 
English  admiral,  bom  in  Dover,  April  19, 1767.  baronet,  as  Sir  Edward  Pellew  of  Treverry ; 
dlM  in  Teignmouth,  Jan.  23, 1838.    He  entered  and  a  stranded  ship  was  quartered  in  his  armo- 
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rial  bearings.    The  blockade  of  the  harbor  of  bey  to  understand  that  he  was  reooired  to  aboU 

Brest  and  varions  minor  sea  fighta  ensued.    In  ish  Christian  slavery  altogether.    He  consented, 

1799  he  commanded  the  Imp6tuenz,  78 ;  and  in  as  did  his  colleague  of  Tripoli  Lord  ExmoQth 
that  -ship,  as  in  the  Indefatigable,  he  breasted  hereupon  returned  to  Algiers,  and  pressed  the 
and  broke,  so  far  as  his  own  crews  were  con-  same  demand,  but  not  with  the  same  resolt 
cemed.  the  mutinous  spirit  which  was  rank  in  The  dey  refused  this  further  concesnon,  and  the 
the  British  navy  about  this  period,  and  assumed  violent  conduct  of  his  myrmidons  neariy  brought 
from  time  to  time  a  perilous  significance.    In  on  him  summary  chastisement.    But  the  ad- 

1800  he  took  part  in  the  abcxlive  expedition  miral  had  already  exceeded  hi8in8tmotioDs,aDd 
against  Ferrol,  out  under  superior  officers.   Dur-  not  feeling  Justified  in  proceeding  to  hostilities 
ing  the  short  peace  that'  followed  the  treaty  agreed  that  negotiations  should  vt  transferred 
of  Amiens,  Sir  Edward  was  elected  member  of  to  London  and  Oonstantinople,  warning  the  dey 
parliament  for  Barnstable.    In  1808,  on  the  re-  that  he  might  be  compelled  eventually  toretara, 
newal  of  hostilities,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Ton-  in  which  case  he  further  undertook  to  batter 
nant,  80,  and  proceeded  to  blockade  a  French  down  the  defences  of  Algiers  with  5  line-of* 
squadron  at  Ferrol;  but  he  was  recalled  in  the  battle  ships  only,  a  prophecy  most  aceorately 
followiDg  year,  to  support  the  admiralty  under  ftdfiUed.    The  boast  mi^t  have  been  termed 
£arl  St,  Vincent  in  the  house  of  commons,  presumptuous,  but  Lord  Exmouth  never  tmsted 
against  a  motion  of  censure  brought  forward  to  chance.    He  had  at  that  moment  in  his  pes' 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  contributed  greatly  by  his  eession  accurate  plans  and  soundings  made  ex- 
straightforward  testimony  to  the  vote  which  ex-  pressly  for  him,  which  corrected  many  grave 
oneratedthe  head  of  thenaval  department.   In  errors  in  the  admiralty  charts.   These  latter  had 
the  same  year  Sir  Edward  became  rear  adnural,  doubtless  been  tiie  ground  of  Lord  Nelson's 
receiving  simultaneously  the  appointment  of  expressed  (pinion  tmit  25  line-of-battle  ships 
naval  commander-in-chief  in  India.   He  hoisted  would  be  neoessarv  to  bring  the  dey  to  termfl. 
his  flag  in  the  OuUoden,  and  until  1809  was  oo-  On  the  return  of  the  squadron  to  England,  pre* 
cupied  in  protecting  commerce  against  French  ceded  and  followed  by  tidings  of  fresh  outrages, 
privateers  in  the  eastern  seas,  destroying  also  it  was  determined,  after  a  stirring  debate  in  the 
several  French  ships  of  war  at  Batavia  and  other  house  of  commons,  that  the  Algerines  should 
Dutch  East  Indian  ports.    In  the  spring  of  1810  be  forced  into  submission.     Lord  Exmouth  was 
the  North  sea  squadron  was  placed  under  his  empowered  to  execute  the  task,  and  allowed  an 
orders,  and  a  year  later  he  succeeded  Sir  Charles  unrestricted  selection  of  material.    Greatly  to 
Cotton  in  tiie  Mediterranean.    Blockading  Ton-  the  surprise  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  teeth 
Ion,  Genoa,  and  the  various  harbors  that  are  of  protests  from  many  navid  ofiicers  of  ability 
scattered  along  the  northern  coasts  of  that  sea,  andexi>erience,  he  persisted  in  limiting  his  main 
was  his  occupation  during  the  next  8  years,  force  to  5  line-of-battle  ships,  inoludiog  the 
which,  if  not  marked  by  any  salient  points,  were  Queen  Charlotte,  which  was  to  carry  i\a  flsg, 
uncheckered  by  disasters.    At  the  close  of  the  and  one  other  three-decker.    Tliere  were  also  5 
war,  when  honors  were  freely  bestowed  upon  frigates,  4  bomb  vessels,  and  5  gun  brigs.    The 
the  British  army  for  its  trinmpnant  campaign  in  squadron  was  to  be  manned  by  volunteers;  and 
the  Peninsula,  it  was  thought  right  that  one  peer-  as  the  expedition  was  a  perilous  one,  Lord  Ex- 
age  should  be  awarded  to  the  navy.  For  this  di»-  mouth  peremptorily  refofed  his  brother,  his  two 
tinction  Sir  Edward  Pellew  was  selected,  and  he  sons,  and  his  two  sons-in-law,  all  officers  who 
was  created  Baron  Exmouth  of  Canonteign.   A  had  served  under  him  with  more  or  less  distino* 
penaon  was  also  ffranted  him,  as  usual  when  a  tion,  pennission  to  accompany  him.    The  fleet 
peerage  is  awarded  for  public  services.    A  com-  sailed  from  Fortsmou^  o/i  July  25,  and  tbos  the 
mandershlp  and  then  a  grand  cross  of  the  bath  raw  hands,  of  whom  the  crews  were  mostly 
soon  followed ;  but  the  admiral's  services  were  composed,  had  but  a  month's  tndning  at  the 
not  yet  complete.    When  Napoleon  escaped  guns.    On  touching  at  Gibraltar,  the  Dutch 
from  Elba^  he  again  hoisted  his  flavin  the  Medi-  vice-admiral,  Baron  Van  der  Oapellan,  b^ 
terranean,  proc^sding  first  to  Naples,  where  he  there  with  6  frigates  and  a  corvette,  earoeatlf 
landed  a  body  of  marines,  and  preserved  order,  begged  leave  to  take  part,  which  was  accorded. 
Early  in  July,  1815,  he  embarked  an  Austrian  On  Aug.  27  the  fleet  arrived  off  Algiers,  and  a 
force  at  Genoa,  under  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  flag  of  truce  with  the  admiral's  demands  vas 
sailed  for  Marseilles,  which  they  protected  from  sent  in,  the  vessels  lying-to  about  a  mile  from 
the  attack  of  Marshal  Bmne,  who  threatened  to  the  town.    At  2  P.  M.,  no  answer  having  been 
march  thither  from  Toulon.    The  inhabitants  received,  the  Queen  Charlotte  led  in  to  the  at- 
presented  him  a  splendid  testimonial  in  plate,  tack,  every  dotiul  of  which  had  been  preoon- 
bearing  the  inscription :  A  Vamiral  mi  lord  Ex^  certed  with  the  most  consummate  Juagmeot. 
mouthy  la  viUe  de  MaruiUet  reeonnamante.    In  Algiers  was  very  strongly  defended.    A  series 
March  following,  he  was  ordered  to  demand  from  of  forts  and  batteries  faced  the  sea,  massively 
the  Barbary  chie&  the  release  of  all  the  Ionian  built  and  heavily  mounted,  the  guns  that  corn- 
prisoners  enslaved,  the  Ionian  islands  having  manded  the  sea  approaches  being  estimated  at 
just  come  under  British  guardianship.    The  dey  nearly  600.    These  had  all  been  put  in  repair, 
of  Algiers,  first  visited,  complied.    At  Tunis,  new  works  being  also  added.    In  the  harbor, 
however,  Lord  Exmouth's  interpreter  gave  the  which  is  artificial  and  has  an  entrance  only  120 
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^ards  wide,  lay  4  fHgates,  5  large  corvettes,  and  lance,  coolness,  readiness  of  resonrce,  prompi- 
89  gan  boats.    The  garrison  had  been  increased  ness  and  acooracy  of  judgment,  and  the  sa- 
to  40,000  men.    The  dey  was  bent  npon  obsti-  gacions  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  Visooont 
nate  resistance.    So  confident  also  was  he  in  Ezmonth  had  no  superior  in  the  service  of 
his  preparations  and  resources,  expecting  more-  Great  Britain.     He  was  never  foiled ;  never 
over  to  be  able  to  cany  the  ships  by  boarding  failed.    As  a  schoolboy,  nnder  10  years  of  age, 
Irom  his  gun  boats,  which  were  crowded  with  he  gave  proof  of  his  resolute  sjnrit,,  by  ent6^- 
nen,  that  the  Algerines  allowed  the  British  ing  a  house  on  fire  to  bring  out  a  keg  of  gun- 
flag  ship  and  another  one  to  take  their  stations  powder,  when  no  other  bystander  durst  ap- 
before  firing  a  shot  themsdves.     The  Queen  proach.    As  a  captain  in  the  Winohelsea,  when 
Charlotte   accordingly  was  anchored  by  the  his  crew  were  dose-reefing  the  main  topsail,  in 
stem,  a  half-cable's  length  from  the  mole  head,  a  hard  gale  on  a  dark  night,  his  voice  was  sud- 
being  there  lashed  to-  the  mainmast  of  an  AJIge-  denly  heard  from  the  yara-arm,  the  most  peril- 
rine  brig,  abandoned  at  the  harbor's  mouth,  'uie  ous  position.    Jumping  overboard  to  save  life 
plan  of  attack,  most  ably  conoeived,^as  carried  was  of  frequent  occurrence  with  him.    When 
out  with  gallantry  and  skill  by  all  the  ships  en-  his  flag  ship,  the  OuUoden,  took  fire  off  the 
gaged,  including  ihe  Dutch  auxiliaries,  who  bore  Ooromandei  coast,  and  many  of  the  crew  jumped 
their  ftill  -share  of  the  brunt    Lord  Exmouth  overboard,  and  there  was  general  confumon,  he 
had  rightly  estimated  the  power  of  his  own  beat  to  quarters,  ordered  the  marines  to  fire 
ship's  unerring  and  tremendous  broadside.    It  upon  any  one  attempting  to  leave  the  ship,  out 
soon  silenced  the  battery  on  the  mole ;  but  the  the  taddes  of  the  boats  to  prevent  their  being 
Algerines  fou^ttheirnumerous  guns  with  pr»-  hoisted  out.  restored  confidence,  and  had  the 
cision  and  intrepidily,  and  at  an  early  period  fire  extinguished.    Among  a  mutinous  crew,  on 
of  the  engagement  their  gun  boats  daringly  a  lee  shore,  or  in  the  heat  of  battie,  he  was 
swept  up  to  board  the  admiral  and  the  frigate  always  the  same^— always  ready,  always  reso- 
nezt  him.     Concealed  at  first  by  the  dense  lute.    In  addition  to  all  this,  he  was  religious, 
smoke,  they  were  discovered  ere  they  ranged  loyaJ,  truthfbl,  humane,  and  charitable, 
alongside,  and  nearly  all  sunk  by  a  few  well-  EXODUS  (Gr.  cfidor,  departureX  the  going 
directed  shots.    At  great  risk  the  Algerinefieet  out  or  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
was  subseouentiy  fired  and  burnt,  the  Queen  under  Moses.    This  event  has  been  largely  dk- 
Charlotte,  from  her  dose  proximity,  narrowly  cussed  by  critics  and  commentators,  and  there 
escaping  a  similar  fate  as  one  of  the  burning  is  very  considerable  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the 
vessels  drifted  x>ast  her.    Toward  night,  as  the  date  of  the  exodus,  the  place  where  the  Hebrews 
guns  on  shore  became  silenced,  and  the  ammuni-  crossed  the  Bed  sea,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
tion  fell  short)  the  fleet  gradually  slackened  fire ;  the  miracle  connected  with  this  passage,  te.  Dr. 
'  and  at  11  P.  M.  the  admiral  hauled  off|  after  an  Bobinson  advocates  the  view  tnat  the  Bed  sea 
engagement  of  nearly  9  homV  duration.    The  was  crossed  at  or  near  Suez;  other  critics  and 
material  result  of  this  fierce  and  protracted  travellers  express  themselves  convinced  that  the 
bombardment  was  that  nearly  aJl  the  Algerine  passage  was  effected  at  Bas  Attaka,  where  the 
batteries  toward  the  sea  were  crumbled  into  Valley  of  Wandering  terminates.    The  date  of 
ruins,  together  with  aUu*ge  portion  of  the  town,  the  exodus  is  fixed  by  Usher  at  1491  B.  C,  by 
and  that  the  arsenal  and  armed  shipping  were  the  Septuaffint  1614  B.  C,  by  Dr.  Hales  1648 
burned.    The  damage  was  enormousi    The  dey  B.  0.,  and  by  Bunsen,  Lepdus,  and  Wilkinson 
reported  his  loss  in  men  as  exceeding  7,000.  Of  at  or  about  1820  B.  C.  in  the  rdgn  of  a  Pharadi 
the  British  force  818  men  were  killed  and  whose  name  was  Pthahmen  or  Menephthah. 
wounded,  and  65  of  the  Dutch.    No  ofiicers  of  — ^The  book  of  Exodus  is  the  second  of  the  Pen- 
distinction  fell,  though  the  admiral  himself  had  tateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses.  It  gives  a  nar- 
severd  narrow  escapes.    He  was  struck  in  8  rativeof  the  fortunes  of  the  Israelites  after  their 
places,  and  a  cannon  shot  tore  away  the  skirts  migration  into  Egypt,  the  birth  and  education 
of  his  coat.    The  moral  effect  of  the  achieve-  of  Moses,  the  plagues  infiicted  on  the  Egyptians, 
ment  was  in  keeping  widi  the  material  On  the  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews,  the  passage  of  tbs 
morning  after  this  severe  lesson,  the  dey  sub-  Bed  sea,  the  ^ving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai, 
mitted  to  dl  the  demands  that  had  been  made  and  the  erection  of  the  tabemade,  and  indudes 
upon  him  by  Great  Britdn,  indnding  the  aboli-  the  period  ttom  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  end 
tion  of  Christian  slavery  for  ever,  and  the  im-  of  the  first  year  after  the  going  out  of  Egypl 
mediate  rdease  of  1,200  slaves  of  all  nations.  EXOGEnS  (Gr.  t{ai,  outwtfd,  and  vcivow,  to 
On  Lord  Exmouth's  former  visit  to  the  Barbary  generate),  a  class  of  plants  so  called  because 
coast  1,800  had  been  set  at  liberty.    Betuming  their  woody  matter  is  increased  by  additions  to 
to  England,  the  victor  in  this  memorable  confiict  the  outside  of  that  wbich  first  surrounds  the  cen- 
was  welcomed  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  He  trd  pltiu    As  there  are  no  specific  limits  to  the 
^93  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  viscount,  re-  age  ofexogenous  trees,  their  diameter  indefinitdy 
ceived  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  was  knight-  increases  by  this  annud  process,  a  distinct  ex* 
ed  by  several  of  the  continentd  potentates.    Li  temd  layer  being  added  by  each  year's  growth. 
1817  the  navd  command  at  Plymouth  was  given  The  stem  of  an  exogai  consists  of  a  centrd  col- 
hira,  which  he  retdned  for  8  years,  and  then  umn  of  pith  or  medulla,  woody  zones,  and  Inrk. 
retired  into  private  life.    In  seamanship,  vigi-  Processes  from  the  central  medulla  called  IXM^ 
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dollary  rays  cross  the  zones  transrerselj.    The  tanes  of  which  they  did  not  readily  peroeire 
bark  of  an  ezogen  parts  readily  from  the  under-  the  caose,  to  the  agency  of  malignant  spirits^ 
lying  wood  at  a  particolar  season  of  the  year,  whose  power  they  sought  to  break  bv  ^ncan- 
when  a  viscid  secretion  called  ecmlnum  is  pro-  tations,  music,  the  use  of  certain  woros,  bom- 
duced  between  the  wood  and  the  inner  surface  ing  drugs  or  chemical  compounda,  amulets,  &c 
of  the  bark.    It  is  at  this  period  that  the  leaves  Epicurus  and  .^chines  were  the  sons  of  women 
expand  and  the  trunk  lengthens.    The  woody  wno  lived  by  sudi  arts,  and  were  aocoaed  of 
fibres  in  the  leaves  are  prolonged  into  the  stem  having  sometimes  assisted  their  mothers  in  the 
or  trunk,  passing  down  amons  the  cambium,  and  imposture.    Even  human  sacrifices  were  resort- 
adhering  partly  to  the  wood  and  partly  to  the  ed  to  in  order  to  destroy  the  spells  of  demooa. 
bark  of  the  previous  year.    By  this  means  new  Josephus  tells  us  that  bolomon  acqiured  grest 
living  matter  is  continually  deposited  upon  the  skill  in  exorcising,  and  left  several  formulas  to 
outer  portion  of  the  woody  stem  and  the  inner  be  used  in  tiie  ceremony.    He  gives  a  curious 
portions  of  the  bark.    It  is  in  this  part  of  example  of  the  efficacy  of  the  King^s  system 
the  stem  that  the  intensest  vitality  exists,  the  which  he  says  fell  under  his  own  obserratioo. 
outer  and  older  layers  of*  the  bark  and  the  inner  The  exorcist  "  put  a  ring  that  had  a  root  of  one 
and  older  concentric  rings  of  the  wood  beooming  of.  those  sorts  mentioned  by  Solomon  to  the 
inert  and  falling  off  or  decaying  without  izgury  nostrils  of  the  demoniac,  after  which  he  drew 
to  the  vegetative  parts.    The  office  of  the  me-  out  the  demon  through  his  nostrils;  and  when 
dullsry  processes  is  very  important  as  means  of  the  man  fell  down  immediately  he  abjured  him  to 
oommunication  between  the  centre  of  the  stem  return  unto  him  no  more,  making  still  mention 
and  the  outside  layers  or  rings ;  and  they  are  of  Solomon  and  reciting  the  incantation  which 
conduits,  so  to  spei^  by  which  the  fluid  matter  he  composed.^'    In  the  book  of  Tobit  we  resd 
passing  down  the  bark  can  readi  the  wood  next  of  an  exorcism  practised  b  j  Tobit  at  the  bidding 
the  medulla  or  pith.    These  processes,  which  of  an  angel.  Neither  the  belief  in  diabolical  posr 
resemble  thin  plates,  are  of  a  spongy  nature  sessionnortheuseof  exorcisms  was  condemned 
similar  to  that  of  the  pith  from  which  they  ori-  by  our  Saviour,  and  the  cure  of  persons  torment- 
ginated.    They  sometimes  assume  sinuosities  ed  by  devils  was  among  the  commonest  proois 
and  undei^o  partial  obliteration ;  and  sometimes  of  a  divine  missiongivenby  him  and  hisdts^ples. 
the  wood  itself  assumes  an  excessive  irregular-  The  devU-wor^p  of  the  pagans  led  to  a  general 
ity.    As  these  circumstances  are  to  be  found  practice  in  the  early  church  of  exorcising  con- 
mostiy  in  tropical  exogenous  trees,  vines,  and  verts  before  baptism;  in  the  case  of  the  ^en- 
climbers,  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  ergumens,"  or  really  possessed,  it  was  intended 
perceiving  firom  transverse  sections  their  claims  to  cast  out  the  einl  spirit ;  in  others  it  was 
to  be  considered  as  exogens.    This  natural  char-  merely  to  break  the  power  of  Satan  over  the 
acter  of  an  outward  growth  in  the  exogens  is  convert  by  driving  out  wickedness,  and  was  a 
associated  with  other  peculiarities  of  develop-  symbol  of  b^ef  in  original  ain  and  of  the  hor- 
ment  of  other  omns.    Thus,  the  leaves  have  ror  with  which  Christians  ought  to  shun  the 
veins  ramifying  from  the  midrib  outwardly  to  devil  and  his  works.    With  this  view  the  Bo- 
the  circumference ;  or  if  there  are  several  ribs,  man  Catholics  have  always  retained  it,  even  in 
the  veins  are  still  of  the  same  quality,  so  as  to  the  baptism  of  infants.    They  exordse  water 
form  an  irregular  network.    These  veins  never  before  blessing  it,  in  token  of  disbelief  in  the 
run  parallel  to  each  other  without  ramifications,  pagan  doctrine  that  all  useful  things  are  given 
and  even  some  which  appear  to  do  so  will  be  and  prewded  over  by  spirits,  and  not  unfre- 
found  to  possess  secondiuy  veins.    The  leaves  quenUy  they  seek  by  exordsms  to  allay  storms 
also  &11  away  from  the  branches,  beiuff  disartic-  and  chec^  the  ravages  of  noxious  animals  and 
ulated  from  their  places  of  insertion, leaving  a  insects.    All  such  are  called  ordinary  exordsms; 
dear  scar  behind.    Certain  foliolar  organs,  cslled  extraordinary  are  those  pronounced  over  ener- 
stipules,  are  also  frequentiv  attached  to  the  gumens.     The  form  used  for  such  purposes 
leaves,  which  is  very  unusual  in  endogens.    The  greatly  varies ;  in  some  cases  it  is  very  simple^ 
flowers  are  quinary,  that  is,  they  have  5  sep^  but  when  the  subject  is  an  energnmen  it  is  at- 
5  petals,  and  5  stamens,  or  some  power  of  that  tended  with  many  oeremoniea.     The  exorost 
number.    The  tall  and  feathery  outiine  of  the  marks  the  subject  with  the  sign  of  the  cross^ 
palms  is  never  seen  in  the  exogens,  as  none  of  sprinkles  him  witii  holy  water,  reads  over  him 
them  depend  on  a  sin^e  terminal  bud  for  their  various  litanies,  psalms,  and  prayers,  abjures  the 
developing  growth.  From  the  very  germination  demon  by  the  mysteries  of  the  Cfaristiaa  le- 
of  the  seed  the  difference  is  apparent  in  the  form^  ligion  to  afflict  the  person  no  more,  and  com- 
of  the  embryo  and  in  the  dicotyledonous  char-  mauds  him  in  the  name  of  Jesos  Christ  to  de- 
aoteristics  of  the  young  plant.  part    The  exorcist  in  such  cases  is  a  priest  who 
EXORCISM  (Gr.  t(ofmC»y  to  conjure),  a  rite  must  receive  special  authoritj  from  tne  bishop, 
having  for  its  ol:ject  the  casting  out  of  evil  but  in  former  times  the  duty  was  intrusted  to 

3[>irits.  As  the  natural  attendants  of  a  belief  in  an  inferior  clerk.    The  order  of  exorcist  is  the 

emoniacal  possession,  exorcisms  have  been  8d  of  the  minor  orders,  and  is  still  retuned,* 

practised  in  every  i^  and  country.  The  pagans  though  its  f onctions  are  peiformed  by  priests.— 

of  old,  like  those  or  to-day,  attributed  diseases  The  art  of  casting  out  devils  is  the  subject  of 

which  baffled  their  skill,  and  almost  all  misfor-  several  very  carious  old  works,  one  of  the  mo»t 
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remarkable  of  which  is  the  TKuaunu  Btor*  membrane  will  eanse  an  exfoliation  of  the  sabfa* 
eitmarum  et  C<n0uratiamtm  terribiUum^  poteiv-  cent  bone ;  bat  if  between  the  lamins  of  this 
tianmorumy  ejffieaeianmorumquey  cum  Practiea  enyelope,  a  similar  operation  will  effect  the  fall 
probcUuHma^quilntaSpirUu$rn^  of  the  tumor  withont  iigory  to  the  aor&oe  of 
malefieaque  omnia  de  €hrportbu$  Bumani$  tan^  the  bone;  the  cartilage  soon  becomes  ossified, 
quam  itoffeUU  Hutibutque/ugantur,  expeUunr  and  the  exostosis  forms  one  body  with  the  bone, 
tur,  DoetrinU  refirtimmtu  atfiu  ub&rrimus:  resembling  the  first  variety  in  having  no  basal 
ad  maarimam  Ikaormtmrum  Commoditatem  in  line  of  separation.  In  coarse  of  time  the  ex- 
Iwem  editua  et  recunta  (Cologne,  1608).  In  cesare  depont  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  these 
this  we  have  not  only  the  veroal  formmas  to  growths  may  convert  them  into  a  substance 
be  used,  with  the  most  efficacious  drugs  for  having  the  appearance,  consistence,  weighty  and 
fimugations  (profumiqaUo  horribili$%  but  direo*  polish  of  ivoiy.  Among  the  constitutionu  causes 
tions  for  dieting  the  possessed  on  bread,  mutton,  of  exostosis  are  syphilitic  poisoning^  the  scrofu- 
and  wine  or  holy  water,  and  for  administering  lous  diathesiiL  and  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  con* 
emetics  and  other  wholesome  medicines.  A  pic-  ditions;  but  local  causes  are  the  most  common* 
ture  of  the  demon^  ^fflil^  horriMi  ac  turpi^  These  tumors  are  frequent  in  domestic  animala, 
with  his  name  written  under  it,  thrown  into  All  require  for  their  production  an  irritation  or 
the  flamee,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy,  inflammation-  either  of  the  periosteum  or  the 
and  a  Judicious  use  of  vituperative  epithets  mav  internal  structure  of  bone ;  tne  syphilitic  taint 
compel  the  spirit  to  tell  his  name,  whidi  is  al-  generally  develops  its  exostoses  from  the  perios- 
w«rs  an  important  consideration.  (See  Demon.)  teum,  and  on  bones  sparingly  covered  with  soft 
EXOSTOSIS  (Qt^  ff(,  out  of^  and  wmw,  parts,  as  the  forehead,  lower  jaw,  tibia,  sternum, 
bone),  an  osseous  tumor  developed  on  the  sur*  clavicles,  and  ribs;  while  the  sorofhlous  const!- 
fiwe  of  a  bone,  originally  or  eventually  continu*  tution  &vors  their  origin  in  the  deep-seated  por- 
ous with  its  substanoe,  circumscribed,  without  lions  of  the  long  bones ;  the  superficial  exostosis 
interior  cavity,  having  the  same  structure  and  can  hardly  be  developed  under  a  thick  mass  of 
life  as  the  bone  on  which  it  is  found.  There  are  frequently  contracting  musdes.  Contusions,  lo- 
two  varieties  of  this  growth ;  in  one  the  bone,  cal  irritations,  and  wounds  of  bone,  frequently 
like  all  other  tissues  of  the  system,  takes  on  a  give  rise  to  periosteal  exostosis;  in  some  oonsti- 
tnorbid  development,  an  eccentric  hypertrophy  tutions  there  is  such  a  disposition  to  the  deposit 
of  its  sabstanoe,  forming  a  well-defined  tumor  of  ossific  matter,  that  the  slightest  contusion  is 
on  its  surface  by  the  mere  excess  of  interstitial  sufficient  to  cause  the  develmiment  of  these  bony 
osseous  deposit;  In  the  other  the  new  ossific  growths,  not  only  on  bones  but  in  the  substanoe 
matter  is  depodted  originally  on  the  surface,  of  tendons  and  ligaments.  An  exostosis  may 
vnder  or  between  the  laminie  of  the  periosteum,  grow  toward  the  mterior  of  a  bone,  and  make 
separated  ftom  the  bone  at  first  bf  cartilage,  no  appearance  externally;  when  muscles  and 
but  afterward  becoming  consolidated  to  it  in  tiie  tendons  are  displaced  or  distended,  the  move- 
usual  manner  of  bony  processes.  The  first  va-  ments  of  the  joints  may  be  impeded,  even  to  the 
riety  may  affect  the  greater  part  of  a  bone,  and  formation  of  anchylosis ;  pressure  upon  arteries, 
deserves  rather  the  name  of  hyperostatii ;  and  veins,  and  nerves  may  cause  CBdema,  aneurismal 
the  second,  by  the  projmss  of  ossification,  may  tumors,  pain,  cramp,  and  partial  paralysis.  In 
be  converted  into  the  mrst ;  this  distinction  is  of  the  upper  jaw  exostoses  often  prqject  toward  the 
considerable  importance  in  the  prognosis  and  orbital  and  the  buccal  cavities;  very  common 
treatment  of  the  affection.  The  musdes  and  on  ibo  lower  jaw,  they  grow  sometimes  to  a 
floft  parts  over  an  exostosis  are  generally  not  large  size;  on  the  davide  they  are  compara- 
changed,  unless  the  tumor  be  of  conaderable  tively  rare,  but  exceedingly  common  in  the  pel- 
size  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  nerves  and  vie  cavitv,  especially  in  feinales.  There  is  noth- 
veasds;  but  the  periosteum  is  almost  always  ing  in  tne  nature  of  the  growth  incompatible 
thickened,  and  leas  adherent  to  the  bone  than  with  life,  the  only  trouble  and  danger  being  from 
nsnal.  In  the  first  variety  the  form  is  regular,  their  m^anical  action  upon  neighboring  parts. 
and  the  bony  fibres  diverge  from  the  natural  di-  The  treatment  consists  in  remedies  addressed  to 
rection  to  enter  the  tumor,  as  in  other  forms  of  the  constitutional  cause,  if  there  be  any ;  in  ex- 
eocentrio  hypertrophy;  in  the  second  variety  citing  the  absorbents  by  mercurials,  mineral 
the  form  is  Irregular,  often  fimtastic  and  rough,  adds,  and  stimulating  applications;  in  produc- 
and  there  is  an  evident  base  by  which  it  is  as  it  ing  artifidal  necrosis  by  denuding  them  of  the 
•were  immovably  articulated  to  the  supporting  periosteum;  and  in  removing  the  tomors  by  the 
bone,  except  in  very  old  growths;  this  base  in  saw,  chisel,  trephine,  or  other  instruments, 
recent  oases  is  cartilaginous  and  readily  sepa«  EXPANSION,  the  propertv  displayed  by 
rated,  and  shows  that  this  kind  of  exostosis  ori-  bodies  of  enlarging  in  bulk  by  increase  of  heat, 
ginates  from  and  Is  nourished  by  the  investing  or  in  a  few  instances  by  increase  of  cold,  and  also 
periosteum;  it  indicates  also  a  method  of  treat-  of  moisture.  It  is  seen  in  solids  in  the  common 
ment  which  has  been  found  successfttl,  by  de-  operation  (^  setting  the  tire  of  a  whed;  the 
nuding  them  of  their  periosteum  and  causing*  iron  rin^L  being  heated  in  the  cirde  of  burning 
their  necrosis  and  separation  from  want  of  nu«  diips  and  cods  arranged  upon  the  ground,  en- 
trition.  If  the  cartili^nons  base  rests  upon  the  laiges  in  bulk,  so  as  easily  to  dip  over  the  fd* 
bone,  under  the  periosteum,  ^e  removal  of  this  loes,  which  it  pinches  doedy  together,  as  it 
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grows  oool  on  tho  application  of  oold  water.  It 
18  seen  in  liquids  in  the  rise  of  merourj  in  the 
thermometer ;  and  in  aeriform  bodies  in  the  as- 
oending  cnrrents  of  heated  air,  or  more  plidnly 
in  the  bursting  of  a  tight  bladder,  as  the  air 
it  encloses  swells  by  exposore  to  heat.  The 
amount  of  expansion  exhibited  by  different  bod- 
ies by  any  given  increase  of- heat  is  very  va- 
riona.  Those  only  which  exist  in  the  aSnform 
state,  or  as  vapors^  can  be  classed  together  in 
this  respect.  They  all  expand  alike  by  the  same 
increase  of  temperature.  Like  air  they  increase 
in  bulk  from  ue  freezing  to  the  boiling  point. 
80  that  100  measures  at  the  lower  degree  fill 
187i  at  the  higher.  For  each  degree  6f  tem- 
perature the  expansion  is  ^.  Each  solid  body 
has  its  own  rate  of  expansion,  which  however 
is  not  uniform  for  equal  increments  of  temper^ 
aturCy  but  increases  at  high  degrees  in  a  &8ter 
ratio.  This,  unless  special  allowance  is  made 
for  it  in  the  graduation,  introduces  error  in 
thermometers^  those  marked  off  in  equal  divi« 
rions  for  the  high  degrees  evidently  not  being 
correct  Another  source  of  error  tSao  is  in  the 
unequal  expansion  of  the  different  materials. 
The  mercury  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point  of  water  expands  1  in  65.08 ;  between  the 
latter  and  892^  1  in  64.61 ;  and  between  this 
and  672%  1  in  64.01.  Glass  expands  in  the 
same  range  of  temperature,  in  the  first  division, 
«4f¥;  in  tho  2d,  ^ri^;  and  in  the  8d,  ^jjf. 
In  a  mercurial  thermometer  it  is  the  difference 
of  expansion  between  the  mercury  and  the  glass 
that  is  indicated,  and  the  temperature  indicated 
by  686**  would  correspond  to  667^  determined 
by  the  expansion  of  ^ass  alone,  or  to  672^  by 
theairthermomet^.  Various  instruments  callea 

Syrometers  have  been  devised  to  determine 
igh  degrees  of  temperature  by  the  amount  of 
expansicxi  of  bars  of  ^Ufferent  metals.  They  are 
all  appro^mate  onl^  in  their  results,  for  the 
reasons  ^ven.  Daniell's  register  pyrometer  is 
the  most  accurate.  (See  Ptbomkteb  and  Theb* 
voiarrKB.)  The  expansions  of  various  bodies 
from  82"*  to  212"*  are  {Mresented  in  the  fallowing 
table: 


AethoritiM. 


SObo,  OMt.... 

**    tlMet.. 

UtA 

Tin 

SiWer 

Brass 


^sr 


Blflmnth..... 

Iron 

AnHmoof... 
Tmp'rM  steel 
PaUsdlam.... 
PkUmuD  .... 
Olass^wlthoat 

Uad 

yiiat  glass... 


lalMigth. 


In  828 

**■  840 

•*  851 

••  016 

u  084 

••  086 

«  089 

•*  «8S 

**  T12 

••  846 

**  888 

14 


•1,000 
•1,181 

•1.148 
•  1,848 


la  balk. 


1  in  118 
1  "  IIT 


"  1T8 

•*  ITO 

•  1T8 
•*  184 

•  M7 


1  •  416 


8or 


877 


ameaton. 


Lavoltior    nd    I*> 
plaosi 


Smsaton. 

Belong  and  Petit 

Bmeaton. 

LaTolaior  and  liiplacei 

WoUastoa 


u 


Dolong  and  Petit 
InTolsler  and  Laplaeei 


The  expansion  in  bulk  is  thus  found  to  be 
about  i  times  the  linear  expansion.  When 
metals  become  liquid  byfhsion,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  law  of  their  expansion;  their 


specific  gravity  increases,  as  is  shown  by  sdTid 
pieces  of  a  metal  always  floating  upon  the 
surface  of  a  melted  mass  d  the  ssme  metal, 
and  on  cooling  the  metal  expands.    Thus  it  is 
that  in  most  castings,  the  mould  is  eutirelf 
filled  in  its  minutest  parts. — A  great  differenoo 
is  shown  in  the  amount  of  expansion  of  differ- 
ent liquids ;  thus  water  gains  I  in  balk  when 
its  temperature  is  raised  firom  SS"*  to  212'';  oil 
of  turpentine  A-:  and  mereofy  in  a  glass  tube 
A.    A  remarkable  exception  to  the  genersl  lav 
of  expansion  of  liquids  in  pr<^>ortion  as  they^ 
are  heated  is  shown  in  iSie  case  of  water. 
When  this  is  cooled  from  the  temperature  of 
60%  it  continues  to  contract  tmtil  it  reaches  the 
temperature  of  S9.2^    From  this  point  it  ex- 
pands until  it  freezes  at  82%  its  rate  of  expan- 
sion being  about  the  same  from  89"*  whether  it 
is  heated  or  cooled.    An  important  beneficial 
eflbct  resulting  from  this  pecufiarity  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  water  is  seen  in  the  protection  it  af- 
fords  to  the  natural  bodies  of  this  fluid,  as  lakes 
and  ponds,  against  being  frozen  throodioat 
For,  as  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  is  co<4ed  below 
89''  by  the  cold  air  above,  this  portion  by  its 
expansion  becomes  specifically  lighter  than  the 
water  below,  and  consequently  remains  at  the 
top.    At  82''  a  covering  of  ioe  forms  over  the 
water,  which  being  a  poor  conductor  of  heat 
preserves  the  great  boay  <^  water  below  from 
laUing  to  a  l6wer  temp^atnro  than  89%  the 
point  of  its  greatest  density. — So  great  a  pover 
IS  exerted  by  the  contraction  of  metals  on 
ooolingalterbdnff  expanded  by  heating,  that  this 
has  been  i4>pUea  as  a  medhanioal  ibrce,  as  in 
the  bringing  together  of  heavy  walls  of  build- 
ings which  had  separated  by  unequal  settiiog. 
Strong  iron  bars  are  passed  horizontally  throng 
the  opposite  walls,  and  being'  heated  through- 
out their  length,  are  closely  keyed  up  and 
then  allowed  to  cool ;  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated until  the  desired  efieci   is  obtained. 
This  suggests  the  danger  of  inserting  bars  of 
metal  closely  in  walls  of  masonry,  as  by  the 
force  exerted  by  their  expansion  they  tend 
to  thrust  portions  of  the  wall  onfc  of  place. 
The  expansion  of  water  in  treennst  has  been 
practically  applied  to  the  rending  of  rocks,  the 
fluid  being  poured  into  the  fiissnres  and  allowed 
to  firee».    This  is  one  of  the  most  efiKdent 
agents  emplc^ed  by  nature  Ibr  the  disintegra- 
tion of  rocky  di&    The  expansion  by  aoce» 
of  moisture  is  exhibited  in  the  swelling  of  the 
fibre  of  wood  or  of  ropes.    This,  toa»  is  some- 
times emploved  as  a  powerfhl  meohanical  fbro^ 
as  by  insertinff  wedges  of  wood  into  cracks^  or 
into  holes  drilled  for  the  puipose  in  rooks,  and 
then  covering  the  wood  with  water.    As  tiiis 
is  absorbed,  &e  wood  slowly  expands,  exerting 
a  steady  pressure  of  surprising  force  toopen  tho 
flssore.— The  presence  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  ascertained  by  instruments  based  on 
tnis  principle.    (See  HTOBoiam.)    For  the 
efieot  of  expansion  of  steam,  see  Stbam. 

EXPLOSION,  tibe  sudden  and  violent  ex- 
pansion of  a  bogy  by  its  component  parts  ao- 
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iCroixiBg  a  great  increase  of  bulk.  In  gunpowder  occurred  at  a  large  blast  fhmace  in  Wales 
tiiis  is  the  result  of  its  elements  suddenly  enter-  some  years  ago,  whicb  was  caused  bv  one  of 
ing  into  new  combinations  and  assuming  the  the  workmen  throwing  a  shovelful  of  hot  coals 
gaseous  state  by  the  application  of  heat  As  into  the  top,  when  the  charges  had  run  very 
mentioned  in-  the  article  Blastino,  the  bulk  is  low,  preparatory  to  blowing  out.  The  whole 
thus  instantly  increased  more  than  450  timesy  stack  was  instantly  demolished  with  a  tremen- 
snpposing  the  temperature  of  the  gases  to  be  dous  explosion,  and  9  men  were  ]dlled.«r-The 
at  the  freezing  pomt;  but  such  a  degree  of  wonderml  power  developed  by  the  explosion  of 
heat  is  developed  in  the  chemical  changes  which  gunpowder  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
take  place,  that  the  volume  of  the  gases  is  sup-  Count  Bumford.  He  loaded  a  mortar  with  ^ 
posed  to  be  from  4,000  to  6,000  times  that  of  of  an  oimce  of  powder,  and  closing  up  every 
the  powder.  A  remarkable  feature  in  these  aperture  he  placed  a  cannon  so  as  to  rest  upon 
explosions  is  the  immense  velocity  with  which  the  charge  with  a  pressure  of  8,081  lbs.  On 
the  gases  expand ;  and  another  is  the  intense  firing,  the  mortar  burst  with  a  loud  explosion, 
degree  of  heat  produced.  Explosions  are  caused  raising  the  cannon  upon  it.  Twenty-eiffht 
by  the  sudden  formation  of  steam  in  consider-  grains  of  powd^  closely  confined  in  a  cylindri- 
able  quantities,  or  by  the  sudden  failure  of  the  oal  space  which  it  just  filled  on  exploding  burst 
vessel  in  which  it  is  confined  to  longer  retain  a  bar  of  iron  capable  of  resisting  a  strain  of 
it  By  its  property  of  elasticity  it  instantly  200  tons.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  gun- 
assumes  a  greater  volume,  breaking  from  its  powder  explosions  on  record  occurred  at  Wil- 
oonfinement  with  the  violent  movement  of  an  mington,  Del.,  May  81, 1854.  Three  wagons 
explosion.  Electrical  explosions  are  produced  fron^  Dupont^s  mills,  loaded  with  160  barreb  of 
by  the  instantaneous  restoration  of  equilib-  powder  which  contained  12,000  lbs.,  were  pass- 
rinm  between  two  bodies  difierentljT  excited*  ing  through  the  town  near  together.  By  some 
It  is  witnessed  in  its  most  terrific  forms  in  means  fire  was  communicated  to  the  powder, 
the  stroke  of  lightning,  and  in  the  discharge  and  the  whole  blew  up.  The  effects  were  felt 
of  the  fire  balls  which  are  seen  at  times  to  in  the  buildings  for  more  than  a  mOe  around, 
burst  with  tremendous  reports  in  the  atmo-  Some  were  destroyed ;  windows  in  those  near 
sphere.  Liquids  thrown  in  very  small  quantity  by  were  burst  in;  in  others  the  nearest  win- 
upon  the  surface  of  molten  copper  cause  most  dows  to  the  explosion  were  burst  in,  and  the 
violent  explosions,  which  can  hardly  be  ex-  others  out;  while  in  those  further  off  the^foroe 
plained  by  the  mere  evolution  of  the  gaseous  was  exerted  outward.  A  wagon  tire  was  torn 
bodies  which  the  liquid  employed  is  capable  of  off  the  wheel,  and  a  piece  left  on  a  hill  a  onarter 
producing.  If  melted  metal  is  allowed  to  flow  of  a  mile  off.  Shoes  were  stripped  off  tpe  feet 
in.  moist  sand  or  moulds  containing  water,  ex-  of  tiie  horses,  and  in  the  houses  the  casters  from 
plo^ons  are  produced  which  are  ofton  attended  the  frimiture  and  the  hlngee  from  the  doors, 
^vith  serious  consequences.  They  are  not  of  Under  the  w|igons. depressions  were  made  in 
rare  occurrence  in  iron  foimderies.  In  these,  the  hard  macadamized  road  by  a  condensation 
but  more  particularly  in  larse  blast  furnaces^  of  the  earth.  The  one  under  the  middle  wag- 
explosions  sometimes  occur  from  bodies  of  in-  on  measured  10  feet  by  5,  and  was  8  feet 
iSammable  gases  collecting  in  the  fiimace  itself  deep.  Oast  iron  water  pipes  4  or  5  feet  below 
or  in  the  hot  air  chambers  or  fines,  or  under  the  the  surface  were  broken  off.  The  most  terri- 
|>oiler8^  where  they  are  conveyed  to  be  consum-  ble  explosion  which  ever  occurred  was  that  at 
ed  for  the  heat  they  produce,  and  where  they  Brescia  in  Aug.  1767.  In  the  vaults  of  the 
become  mixed  with  atmospheric  air.  At  one  church  of  St  Nazaire  a  lar^  quantity  of  am- 
of  the  large  blast  farnaoes  of  the  Thomas  iron  munition  was  stored  belongmg  to  the  repub- 
cx>mpany,  on  the  Lehigh  river  in  Pennsylvania,  lie  of  Venice.  This  was  fired  by  a  stroke  of 
» terrific  explosion  occurred  a  few  years  since  lightning,  207,600  lbs.  exploding  at  once,  reduo* 
from  the  gas  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stack  ing  nearly  ^  of  the  city  to  ruins,  and  destroying 
finding  its  way  back  into  the  lur  receiver  and  al^ut  8,000  of  the  inhabitants.r-In  the  explo- 
blowing  cylinders;  and  a  still  more  disastrous  sion  of  gaseous  mixtures,  most  powerful  effects 
explosion  of  the  same  nature  took  place  at  the  are  cauMd  when  these  produce  water  by  the 
Hudson  iron  works  on  the  Hudson  river,  by  combination  of  their  elements,  as  in  the  mixture 
^whidi  an  enormous  globe  of  boiler  plate  iron,  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxy- 
40  feet  in  diameter,  used  for  giving  regularity  gen.  The  vapor  generiSed  is  rendered  ex- 
to  the  blast,  was  blown  apar^  the  upper  half  tremely  rare  by  the  intense  heat  By  condens- 
of  the  shell  being  torn  and  thrown  off  with  a  ing  this,  and  tiius  producing  a  vacuum,  it  has 
report  that  startled  the  city  as  if  it  had  been  an  been  thought  practicable  to  apply  explosions  to 
earthquske.  Explosions  in  the  stacks  occur  in  generate  mechanical  power  for  useful  purposes ; 
new  frimaces  not  weU  dried  before  they  are  put  and  machines  have  been  contrived  with  this 
in  blast  and  sometimes  are  repeated  at  intervals  object  In  the  Dietionnaire  des  arts  et  manu- 
for  weeks.  A  new  frirnace  at  Rossie,  St  Law-  factum  an  account  is  ^ven  of  an  invention  of 
rence  co.,  N.  Y.,  some  years  since  exploded  from  M.  Selligue,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  pro- 
this  cause,  throwing  out  a  considerable  portion  pel  vessels  through  the  water  by  exploding  re- 
ef its  contents  and  setting  fire  to  all  that  was  peated  charges  of  carburetted  hydrogen  mixed 
combustible  about  it   A  most  serious  explosion  with  atmospheric  air  through  two  strong  tubes 
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which  were  directed  through  the  stem  and  Shoemaker  of  Baltimore  in  an  express  son 

opened  under  the  water.  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  D.  0.    About  the 

EXPONENT  TLat.  eJGponerey  to  manifest),  in  same  time  Hamden  and  oo/s  Boston,  Spriog- 
arithmetic  and  algebra^  a  small  figure  or  letter,  field,  and  Albanj^  express  was  purchased  oy 
written  to  the  right  of  and  above  a  quantity  or  Thompson  and  co.,  who  gave  it  their  namcL 
algebndo  term,  to  show  how  often  the  quantity  which  it  still  bears.  About  the  same  period 
or  term  must  be  multiplied  by  itself.  Thus,  Gay  and  oo.,  afterward  Gay  and  Kinsley,  corn- 
s' dgnifies  that  4  threes  must  be  multiplied  to-  menoed  what  is  now  known  as  Kinslej  and 
gether,  and  8*  is  equal  to  81 ;  in  like  manner  co.'s  express,  running  between  New  Toik  and 
(a-\-iy  signifies  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  rep-  Boston,  via  Newport  and  Fall  River,  The  ex- 
resented  by  a  and  h  must  be  written  down  as  press  Imes  from  Albany  to  Buffido,  and  thence 
many  times  as  there  are  units  in  c^  and  then  to  tiie  remoter  west,  were  established  by  Hemy 
multiplied  oonsecutively  into  itself.  ^See  Al-  Wells.  The  first  express  west  of  Bn&lo  was 
OEBBA.)---Exponential  equations  and  innotions  commenced  in  April,  1845.  by  Messrs.  Well^ 
are  those  in  which  the  exponents  contain  un-  Fargo  and  Donning,  under  tne  style  of  WeUssad 
known  or  variable  quantities;  such  as  y=a^,  in  co.  It  was  disposed  ofl2  years  afterward,  to 
which  a  is  the  only  known  quantity.  Expo-  William  G.  Fargo  and  William  A.  livingston, 
nential  equations  are  usually  reduced  to  loga-  who  continued  it,  under  the  style  of  Livingston 
rithmio,  and  thus  solved.  and  Fargo,  until  March  18, 1860,  when  it  was 

EXPRESS,  a  messenger  or  conveyanoe  sent  consolidated  with  the  expresses  of  Wells  and  oo^ 
on  any  speciad  errand,  particularly  a  courier  des-  and  Butterfield,  Wasson,  and  co.  The  express 
patched  with  important  oommunications.  In  line  last  named  had  be^  created  abont  a  year 
the  United  States  the  word  is  applied  to  a  system  previous  by  S^ohn  Butterfield.  These  8  con- 
organized  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  cems,  when  united,  were  called  the  ^  American 
or  parcels  of  any  kind.  This  system  was  originat-  Express  Company."  William  F.  Hamden,  the 
ed  March  4, 1889,  when,  agreeably  to  announce-  founder  of  the  express  business,  died  in  1848, 
ment  published  for  several  days  in  the  news-  leaving  litde  or  no  property.  In  the  mean  time . 
paperSfMr.  William  F.Harnden  of  Boston  made  numerous  short  express  routes  and  local  ex* 
a  trip  from  that  city  to  New  York  as  a  publio  presses  had  come  into  suooessfnl  operation 
messenger.  His  route  was  by  the  Boston  and  throughout  Massachusetts  and  the  rest  of  New 
Ph>vidence  railroad  and  the  Long  Island  sound  England.  Messrs.  Pollen,  Yirgil,  and  Ston& 
steamboat,  which  oonnected  with  that  line.  He  who  by  their  efficient  services  had  oontribated 
had  in  charge  a  few  booksellers'  bundles  and  largely  to  the  success  of  Hamdeu'S  business  in 
orders,  and  some  brokers*  narcels  of  New  York  its  infancy,  now  started  an  express  between 
and  southern  and  western  bank  notes  to  deliver  New  York  and  Montreal,  and  laid  the  fonnda- 
or  exchange — a  service  for  which  he  charged  tion  of  Uie^^  National  Express  Company."  Wells, 
an  adequate  compensation.  Mr.  Hamden  pro-  Fargo,  and  co.'s  Oalifomia  express  was  created 
posed  ueo  to  take  the  charge  of  freight,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1858.  Adams  and 
attend  to  its  early  delivery.  For  this  purpose  co.*s  California  express,  established  in  1849,  was 
he  had  made  a  contract  with  the  above  named  succeeded  in  1855  by  that  of  Freeman  and  oo. 
railroad  and  steamboat  companies.  He  was  to  In  1854  Adams  and  oo.,  the  Hamden  express 
make  4  trips  per  week.  The  project  reoom-  (then  owned  by  Thompson  and  Livingston), 
mended  itself  to  business  men,  especially  those  Kinsley  and  co.,  and  Hoey  and  co.,  were  con« 
whose  oommunications  between  the  two  cities  solidated  in  a  Joint  stock  izistitution,  now  fimioos 
were  frequent.  It  was  particularly  acceptable  as  the  ^*  Adams  Express  Company.^  Its  stock 
to  the  press,  to  which  Mr.Uamden  made  lumself  is  in  12,000  shares,  of  no  stated  par  value,  but 
very  useftd  in  the  voluntary  transmission  of  tiie  usually  regarded  as  worth  at  least  $100  per 
latest  intelligence,  in  advance  of  the  mdL  A  share.  The  ^*  United  States  Express  Company'* 
year  later  (1840^  a  competing  express  was  was  commenced  in  1858.  It  runs  a  through 
started  by  P.  B.  Burke  and  Alvan  Adams,  the  express  twice  a  day  to  Buflhlo,  over  the  New 
ownership  and  sole  operation  of  which  soon  de-  York  and  Erie  railroad,  and  thence  to  numerous 
volved  upon  the  latter.  In  1841  Mr.  Adams  western  cities,  towns,  and  stations.  Between 
assodatea  with  him  William  B.  Dinsmore  of  New  York  and  Dunkirk,  and  at  all  the  stations 
Boston  as  his  partner,  and  gave  him  the  charge  upon  its  route,  the  New  York  and  Erie  nuboad 
of  their  New  York  office.  Adams  and  oo.^s  ex-  company  is  doing  an  express  business  which  was 
press  was  carried  by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  first  established  by  the  regular  exi^ess  company 
route.  In  1840  Mr.  D.  Brigham,  jr.,  Harnd^'s  last  mentioned.  The  '*  Hope  Express  Gompanf , 
New  York  agjnit,  became  lus  partner,  and  soon  the  ^*  New  Jersey  Express  Oompany,*'  and  the 
after  wenttoEngland,  where  he  laid  the  founda*  **  Howard  Express  Company,"  established  as 
tion  of  Hamden  and  co.'s  foreign  business.  He  Joint  stock  concerns  since  1864,  were  founded 
returned  in  1841,  and  in  that  year  their  line  was  upon  successful  individual  enteiprises  of  some 
extended  south  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  and  west  years^  standing  prior  to  that  date.  They  serve 
to  Albany.  A  year  or  two  later  Adams  and  co.  every  part  of  Wew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvanis. 
established  E.  S.  Sanford  as  their  asent  in  Phil-  The  '*  Eastern  Express  Company'*  also  is  a  miion 
adelphia,  and  he  became  a  partner  in  their  busi-  of  several  individual  enterprises,  consolidated 
ness  there.  He  al60  became  associated  with  6.  M.  Jan.  1, 1857.    Its  principal  office  is  in  Boston, 
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wlienoe  its  lines  diTerga  by  varions  railroad  and  freight  upon  it  to  the  nearest  station  to  which 

steamboat  rontes  into  MaSne  and  New  Hamp-  the  express  can  convey  it  is  entered  in  the  pre- 

shire.    Fiske  and  co^  and  Cheney,  Fiske,  and  paid  column,  and  the  balance  of  the  prepayment 

CO.,  are  proprietors  of  expresses  which  have  been  is  entered  in  what  is  called  the  "  paid  throngh^' 

Tcry  usefm,  for  some  years  past,  in  Massachn*  column,  to  defray  the  cost  of  completing  its 

setU,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.    Massa-  transit  to  destination.    The  footings  of  the  pre- 

ohiuetts  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  paid  and  paid  through  columns  are  charged  to 

expresses,  the  most  of  wMch  haye  short  routes,  the  agency  where  the  package  was  billed ;  the 

and  are  operated  by  individual  enterprise.    The  footings  of  the  expense  and  freight  columns  to 

*' American-European  Express   and  Exchange  the  agent  to  whom  the  way  bill  is  sent    Eveiy 

GompanyJ'  created  in  New  York,  Ju^^  1, 1855,  package  is  compared  with  the  entry  in  the  way 

was  founded  tmon  the  business  of  Livingston  bill  by  the  agent  receiving  it,  and  if  correct,  it 

and  Wells,  and  Edwards,  Sanford,  and  co.    It  is  checked  off;  if  wrong,  information  of  the 

sends  and  receives  an  express  by  every  regular  error  is  sent  to  the  proper  source.    If  it  consists 

line  of  foreign  steamships,  and  transactobusmess  of  an  erroneous  <marge,  the  receiving  agent 

in  London,  raris,  and  all  the  European  cities,  charges  it  back  in  his  way  bill  to  the  office 

The  American  express  company  does  an   im-  where   it  was   made.    Thus  the  mistake   is 

mense  carrying  and  collecting  business  through-  speedilv  rectified.    As  every  agent  issuing  a 

out  the  western  states  and  territories.    It  has  way  bill  keeps  a  copy  of  it,  the  correction  of 

offices  and  agencies  in  upward  of  400  cities  and  errors  is  greatly  facilitated.    The  agents  file 

towns.    Its  Joint  stock  capital,  $750,000,  is  in  aU  the  way  bills  received  by  them,  and  periodi- 

shares  of  $100  each,  selling,  when  they  find  cally  return  them  to  the  main  office  of  the  divi« 

their  way  into  the  market,  which  is  seldom,  at  non.    The  express  messengers  are  great  travel- 

an  advance. — The  aggregate  capital  invested  at  lers ;  there  is  one  in  the  city  of  New  York  who 

present  in  the  express  business  is  variously  has  made  the  transit  of  1,500,000  miles  during 

estimated  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000.  the  last  10  years.    The  express  service,  in  afi 

It  is  said  to  yield  from  12  to  14  per  cent  per  its  departments,  gives  employment  to  upward 

annum  to  the  stockholders.    The  amount  of  of  5,000  men. 

bank  notes  and  other  money  transported  by  EXTRACTS,  in  pharmacy,  matters  obtained 
the  express  companies  is  not  less  than  $10.-  by  digestingvegetable  substances  with  water,  al- 
000,000  per  day.  They  have  contracts  wita  coho^e^er,  or  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  1^ 
the  banks  for  this  service,  charging  from  18  to  80  products  untU  they  are  reduced  to  a  pasty  or 
cents  per  $1,000,  according  to  the  distance,  sometimes  hard  and  dry  connstence.  In  some 
and  these  prices,  in  ordinary  timea^  regulate  the  instances,  as  in  succulent  and  green  ve^table 
rates  of  exchange  between  the  cities  of  the  matter^  the  active  principle  whicub  it  is  desired  to 
United  States.  The  expresses  travel  at  the  most  obtain  is  separated  by  expressing  the  Juices  of  the 
rapid  rate  possible,  and  make  the  transit  of  plant  These  are  then  evaporated  to  the  proper 
26,000  miles  of  ndlroad  twice  daily.  Every  car  consistence.  Before  pressing,  the  substances  are 
or  train  of  express  freight  is  accompanied  by  a  also  sometimes  mixed  with  the  fluid  selected 
tneflsenger,  who  has  also  in  charge  sundry  for  the  solution  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
very  Itfge  trunks,  full  of  small  but  valuable  hours.  In  selecting  a  suitable  menstruum  in 
paroela,  and  one  or  more  iron  boxes  or  safes,  which  to  procure  tiie  principles  of  the  plant, 
about  18  inches  square,  containing  money  for  reference  is  had  to  the  nature  of  these ;  if  they 
delivery  to  banks,  brokers,  aud  others.  .To  are  gums  or  starch  which  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  express  agent  at  each  station  he  delivers  water,  the  cheap  fluid  is  employed,  and  tiie  resins 
what  tiie  way  bill  to  that  place  may  call  for,  which  are  soluble  only  in  alcohol  or  ether  are 
and  reodves  freight  Ac,  to  be  forwarded  from  left  behind.  But  if  it  be  the  resins  or  the  vola- 
that  point  to  towns  further  on.  All  this  is  done  tile  oils  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain,  alcohol 
at  the  station  during  the  orcUnary  pause  made  or  ether  is  employed  to  separate  these,  and  the 
by  the  express  train.  Every  thing  in  charge  of  gums,  starch,  dec,  which  are  soluble  only  in 
the  express  for  transportation  is  entered  with  water,  do  not  pass  with  the  matters  soluble  in 
the  date  upon  a  way  bill  at  the  office  or  station  alcohol  through  the  fllter.  Various  methods 
from  which  it  is  forwarded.  The  address  of  are  adopted  to  effect  solutions  of  vegetable 
each  package  is  entered  in  fhll,  and  the  fare  principles,  so  as  to  obtain  their  full  strength 
which  the  express  is  to  receive  upon  it  If  the  without  endangering  their  decomposition  oy 
agent  has  received  it  from  some  other  express,  exposure  to  too  great  heat  It  was  the  opinion 
or  other  source,  to  which  he  has  paid  a  prior  of  Orffia,  from  numerous  experiments  upon  ex- 
charge  upon  it,  he  enters  the  amount  so  paid  by  tracts,  that  their  virtues  diminish  in  proportion 
him  in  the  column  of  '^cash  expenses,"  or  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
charges,  and  it  is  put  to  his  credit,  and  collected.  The  method  by  hot  infrision  is  consequently 
toge&er  with  the  freight^  upon  tiie  delivery  ox  adopted,  and  tiiat  also  of  maceration,  uj  the 
the  package  at  its  destination.  If,  on  the  other  latter,  plants  are  left  with  alcohol  a  week  or 
hand,  the  freight  has  been  prepaid,  the  amount  more  at  a  time,  and  the  process  is  sometimes 
ia  entered  in  the  '^  prepaid  "  column.  If  it  has  hastened  by  digestion  at  a  moderate  heat  An 
been  prepaid  to  some  point  beyond  the  terminus  excellent  method  of  obtaining  concentrated  ex- 
of  the  express  line,  or  aside  from  the  route,  the  tracts  with  cold  liquids  has  been  introduced  by 
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the  French,  imd  is  called  by  them  the  method  earefhllj  protected  li*om  the  air ;  and  when  ap* 
of  displacement,  for  which  the  name  percola-  plied  to  nse,  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  pills,  dry 
ting  process  might  well  be  substituted.  It  is  powder,  or  tinctures,  prepared  by  ^Uasmving  in 
the  principle  of  UxlTiation  exhibited  in  the  alcohol  or  some  other  proper  solvoit— Ex- 
common  mode  of  extracting  the  lye  from  wood  tbaotiyX|  or  Extbactiyx  Mattbb,  is  the  name 
ashes  for  mining  soap.  A  quantity  of  water  given  to  a  brownish  substance,  which  forms  in 
poured  into  the  cask  upon  the  ashes  becomes  evaporating  yegetable  solutions  by  a  portion  of 
saturated  with  the  potash ;  and  if  more  water  the  vegetable  matter  absorbing  oxygen  from 
is  afterward  added,  tne  first  portion  is  not  weak-  the  air  and  becoming  insoluble  in  water.  It 
ened  by  its  mixing  with  it,  but  the  stronjg  ^vesabrownishcolorto  the  water  with  which 
liquor  is  displaced  on  the  passage  for  its  exit  it  is  mixed,  and  appears  to  be  similar  in  its  pro- 
being  opened  under  the  filtering  material  in  the  perties  to  the  humine  or  nlmine  of  differeat 
bottom  of  the  cask.  The  secondbody  of  water,  chemists,  Berzelius  proposed  for  it  the  name 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  same  way,  acquires  apotheme,  meaning  aeposit  It  is  used  as  a 
much  less  strength;  and  the  third  still  less,  basis  for  brown  dyes,  and  combines  with  the 
Cylindrical  vessels  of  tin  and  of  queensware  or  mordant  alumina. 

glass  are  now  used  for  obtaining  vegetable  ex-  EXTRAOTION  OF  BOOTS,  in  arithmetic 
tracts  on  this  plan.    They  terminate  below  in  the  process  of  finding  a  number  which  multiplied 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  and  where  the  cylinder  by  itself  a  giyea.  number  of  times  will  produoe 
begins  to  contract  into  this  shape,  a  colander  is  the  given  number.    The  first  root  is  the  nnm- 
accurately  fitted.    On  this  is  placed  some  cot-  ber  itself^  the  2d  root  requires  to  be  multiplied 
ton  or  tow,  and  then  the  vessel  is  nearly  filled  once  by  itself^  the  8d  root  twice,  &c,    Tbos 
with  the  vegetable  substance,  which  has  been  the  2d  root  of  4,096  is  64^  the  8d  root  is  16,  the 
first  ground  to  powder  in  a  milL  Water,  ether.  4th  root  is  8,  the  6th  is  4,  the  12th  is  2.    The 
or  some  other  liquid  is  then  gradually  added  2d  root  is  called  the  square  root,  because  it  ez- 
nntil  the  powder  is  saturated  with  it,  the  escape  presses  the  linear  side  of  a  aquare  whose  snp^- 
through  the  funnel  being  stopped  by  a  plug  or  ficies  is  expressed  by  the  original  number ;  and 
stopcock  in  the  lower  end  as  long  as  may  be  the  8d  root  is  called  the  cime  root,  because  it 
desired.    The  powder  may  be  covered  with  a  expresses  the  linear  side  of  a  cube  whose  solid- 
second  colander  or  diaphragm  pierced  with  ity  is  expressed  by  the  original  number.    Thus 
holes,  and  upon  this  successive  portions  of  4,096  cubic  inches  would  m  contained  in  a  cube 
water  may  be  poured,  filling  the  oyhnder.    It  u  of  16  inches ;  and  4^096  square  inches  in  a  square 
important  that  this  should  be  kept  constantly  of  64  inches.    Boots  are  most  eanly  extracted 
full    By  making  the  top  of  the  cylinder  air-  by  means  of  logturithms.    (See  LoQAsrnouL) 
tight  and  introducing  a  tube,  any  amount  of  EXTBEME  UNOTION,  a  saoniment  of  the 
pressure  may  be  obtdned,  according  to  the  Boman  OathoHc  churcdi,  administered  to  per- 
height  to  which  this  is  extended.    In  evaporat-  sons  in  danger  (^  death,  and  held  by  that  church 
ing  the  solution  after  this  is  obtained,  the  same  to  have  ^e  effect  of  absolving  from  sin,  infus- 
care  is  required  to  avoid  too  high  a  degree  of  ing  grace,  strengthening  against  temptation,  and 
heat ;  and  in  some  instances,  too,  access  of  air  sometimes  restoring  bodUy  health.    It  is  ad- 
has  an  iz^nrions  effect,  and  is  consequently  to  ministered  by  a  priest,  who,  while  repeating  the 
be  guarded  against.    I^ough  concentration  by  prescribed  form  of  words,  anoints  the  eyes,  ears, 
boiling  is  the  common  method  adopted,  and  the  nostrils,  Hpa  hands,  feet,  and  in  some  plsoes 
liquid  is  for  greater  safety  heated  by  steam  pipes,  the  breast  of  the  nek  ^rson  with  oil  blessed 
it  is  readily  seen  that  evaporation  oonductea  for  the  purpose  by  the  bishop  eveiy  year  on  the 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  as  in  the  Thursday  before  Easter, 
vacuum  pans  used  in  sugar  refineries,  is  a  far  EXUV L£,  a  Latin  word  used  in  natoral  his- 
better  method,  the  process  going  on  at  a  very  tory  to  designate  the  cast-off  coverings  of  ani- 
low  temperature,  ana  without  exposure  to  our*  mala,  as  the  onter  skins  periodiodly  shed  hj 
rents  of  air.    It  is  even  found  eimedient  in  some  many  reptilee^  the  shelly  coverings  of  cnistace* 
oases  to  make  use  of  a  surface  of  sulphuric  acid  ous  animids,  as  the  lobster  and  the  crab,  and  the 
in  the  exhausted  receiver  for  absorbing  the  integuments  firequently  cast  off  by  insects.    In 
vapors  as  they  are  formed,  that  their  elastic  the  case  of  the  toad,  the  exuvim  are  rardy  seen 
force  may  not  act  like  atmospheric  pressure  fSrom  the  fiict  that  tiie  animal,  as  soon  as  he  has 
to  check  their  evolution.    (See  Evjlpobation.)  succeeded  in  fireeing  himself  firom  the  old  skin. 
The  most  perfect  processes  are  thus  conduct-  roUs  this  into  a  li^ebdl,  and  instantly  swallowB 
ed  in  the  United  States  upon  a  very  extended  it.    ^Die  process  of  casting  off  the  covering  that 
scale,  and  the  result  is  a  great  improvement  has  served  its  purpose  is  with  most  of  the  animals 
in  the  quality  of  the  extracts,  and  particular*  an  operation  requiring  mudiefibrt,  and  attended 
ly  in  their  uniformity.     The  evaporation  is  witii  no  little  disoommrt.    The  snake,  when  the 
continned  until  the  extract  is  procured  in  a  old  cuticle  becomes  dead,  and  begins  to  loosen 
thick  pasty  state  suitable  for  being  made  into  at  the  head,  is  partiidly  blinded  by  its  opa- 
pills ;  or  in  other  cases  it  is  carried  on  till  the  city.    He  becomes  dusgish  in  his  mov«menti^ 
product  is  thoroughly  dried.    The  vapors  are  and  often  rulA  the  sid^  dT  his  mouth  against 
sometimes  condensed  and  the  liquid  applied  hard  bodies ;  and  when  at  last  the  sidn  is  snffi- 
again  to  the  same  uses.    Extracts  ehomd  be  ciently  detached  to  be  stripped  ofi^  and  the 
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part  tfOmid  the  mouth  is  started  baek,  b«  ooils  Qood^  doke  of  Btirgondy,  seat  to  Lisbon,  when 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  about  the  he  sued  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  King 
head  in  fi:t)nt  of  the  old  skin,  and  tightening  the  John  I.  of  PortugaL    In  the  museum  of  Berlin 
ooil  presses  the  skin  backward,  turning  it  in«  are  preserved  the  wings  of  the  famous  picture 
ttde  out,  until,  as  the  eoU  unwinds  bj  runmng  out  whica  the  above-named  celebrated  painters — 
toward  the  tail,  the  whole  body  is  freed  from  the  actual  founders  of  the  great  Flemish  school 
its  covering.    The  lobster  and  crab  in  casting  —executed  for  the  cathedral  at  Ghent    On 
their  shells,  which  they  do  for  the  most  part  an*  these  winss,  which  represent  holy  hermits  and 
noaUy,  are  exposed  to  great  danger  until  the  pilgrims,  Jan  vati  £yok  has  embellished  the 
new  one  is  formed.  They  skidk  in  retired  places,  laxidscape  with  orange  and  date  trees  andoy- 
only  venturing  out  when  the  pangs  of  hun|^r  presses,  which,  from  thdr  extreme  trutl).'  to  na- 
oompel  them  to  seek  for  food.    'Ae  operation  tare,  impart  a  solemn  and  imposing  character  to 
most  of  neoessitr  be  a  very  difficult  one,  the  the  other  dark  masses  in  the  picture.  One  feels, 
portion  of  the  body  contained  in  the  daws  being  on  looking  at  this  painting^  that  the  artist  must 
orawn  out  so  as  to  leave  the  shells  of  these  com-  himself  have  received  the  impression  of  a  vege- 
jdete  and  attached  to  the  shell  of  the  body.  It  is  tatiott  fanned  by  gentle  breezes.    In  consider- 
said  that  the  lobster  pines  before  casting  till  the  ing  the  master-works  of  the  brothers   Van 
flesh  of  the  daws  wastes  away,  and  is  no  larger  Eyck  we  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  first 
than  a  goose  quill.    The  cast>off  f(sathers  of  birds  half  of  the  16th  century,  when  the  more  highly 
and  the  hair  shed  by  other  animalis  as  also  the  perfected  style  of  oil  pdnting,  which  was  only 
scarf  sldn  of  man,  are  exnviss.    In  geology,  the  Just  beginning  to  replace  planting  in  distemper, 
term  is  applied  to  all  fbssil  remains  of  animals,  had  alraady  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  techni- 
as  shells,  bones,  dec  cal  perfection.    The  taste  for  a  vivid  represen- 
EYALET,  a  word  of  Arabic  origin,  applied  tation  of  natural  forms  was  awakened,  and  if 
by  Uie  Turks  to  the  great  administrative  divi-  we  would  trace  the  gradual  extension  and  ele- 
sions  of  the  empire,  governed  by  pashas  who  vation  of  this  feeling  for  nature,  we  must  bear 
are  termed  vali  or  viceroys.    Each  eyaiet  is  sub-  in  mind  that  Antonio  di  Messhi&  a  pupil  of  the 
divided  into  Utoi  or  sonJ^oiM,  under  the  rule  of  •  brothers  Van  Eyck,  iransplated  the  predilection 
kaimakans  (lieutenant-governors),  and  these  for  landscape  painting  to  Venice,  and  that  the 
again  into  eoMOi  or  districts.    Beside  the  tribu-  pictures  of  the  Van  Eyck  school  exercised  a 
tuy  provinces  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  similar  action  in  Florence  on  Domenico  Ghir- 
Bervia,  which  form  8  evalets,  European  Turkey  landaio  and  other  masters.'^    Apart  from  the 
is  divided  into  15  ^yalets,  Asiatio  Turkey  into  great  share  of  Jan  van  Eyck  in  the  introduction 
18,  and  theprovinces  in  Africa  into  8.  of  oil  painting,  he  rendered,  invaluable  services 
EYOE,  HuBXRT  AND  Jan  van,  ihe  founders  to  the  art  by  his  improvements  in  linear  and 
of  the  Flemish  school  of  painthu^  bom  at  Haas-  atrial  perspective,  and  in  painting  upon  glass. 
eyk,  in  the  bishopric  of  la^ge,  Hubert  in  1806,  In  his  eariy  efforts  we  find  him  adhering  to  the 
and  Jan  about  1870.    The  taste  for  painting  oustomary  flat  gold  ground  for  the  background 
was  hereditary  in  thefomily,  their  fotber  hav-  of  the  picture;  but  as  he  advanced  in  his  art, 
ing  practised  the  art    The  two  young  men  re-  he  adopted  the  more  natural  grouping,  and  a 
mo>ved  to  Bruges  (whence  Jan  is  frequently  call-  natural  background.    In  the  art  of  painting  on 
ed  Jan  van  BrnggeX  with  a  view  of  improving  glass^  he  ia  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the 
their  skill,  that  town  being  at  the  time  the  mode  of  painting  on  whole  panes  with  colors 
neat  focus  of  the  wealth  and  activity  of  the  Low.  delicately  blended,  and  yet  so  strongly  fixed 
Countries.    After  transferring  their  residence  that  obtiteration  was  almost  imp068ible--en  ob- 
from  Bru^  to  Clhentj  i^e  two  brothers  were  Ject  before  accomplished  only  by  joining  toge- 
empioyed  m  the  execution  of  an  altarpieee  with  ther  in  mosaic  several  panes  of  small  size,  and 
folding  doors,  in  the  church  of  St.  Bavon  at  of  different  colors.    The  faults  of  his  style  arose 
Ghent.    Hubert  died  in  1428,  before  the  com-'  from  the  delicacy  which  prevented  the  study  of 
pletion  of  this  work,  and  Maigaret  ^eir  sister,  the  naked  form ;  hence  we  find  the  extremities 
^who  also  excelledas  a  painter,  followed  him  soon  of  the  human  body,  and  other  parts  where  ana- 
io  the  grave.    Jan,  after  having  finished  the  tomical  knowlege  is  requisite,  frequently  de- 
painting  in  1482,  returned  with  his  wifo  to  fective.     Jan  van  Eyok's;  msisterpiece  is  the 
Bmgee.    He  died  about  1446,  but  the  accounts  prindpal  picture  in  the  dtarpiece  originaUy  in- 
of  &e  personal  history  of  the  family  are  con-  tended  for  the  churdi  of  Ghent,  representing 
flioting.  M  flu*,  however,  as  the  artistic  adiieve-  the  ^  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  as  described  by 
xnentB  of  Jan  van  Eyck  are  concerned,  records  8U  John  in  the  BevektiiMi.    This  great  eom- 
of  history  andof  art  are unanimousinhispraise.  podtbn,  which  contains  over  800  figurea  was 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  says  in  his  '*  Ooonos :"  removed  to  the  Louvre,  but  is  now  divided,  the 
^The  hbtorioal  paintings  of  the  brothers  Van  6  most  important  wings  being  in  the  royal 
£yck  present  us  with  the  first  instances  of  care-  museum  of  Berlin,  anouer  part  in  Paris,  and 
fully  executed  landscapea  Neither  of  them  ever  part  in  the  cathedral  of  8t.  Bavon  at  Ghent 
▼isited  Italy,  but  the  younger  brother  Jan  en-  rhilip  n.  of  Spain,  disappointed  in  his  desire 
JOTed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  vegetation  to  purchase  the  work,  employed  IGchael  Ck)x- 
or  aonthem  Europe,  where  in  the  year  1428  he  de  to  copy  it.   Part  of  one  of  his  copies  is  now 
•ooompanied  the  embassy  wludi   PhUip  the  kiBerHn,  and  apart  in  thePinakothekatMunicb, 
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and  there  is  a  copy  of  the  whole  in  London.  A  one ;  it  extends  from  the  entrance  of  the  optio 

picture  painted  by  Jan  van  Eyok  in  1486  after  nerve  forward^  to  the  ciliary  drcle ;  both  Hi 

the  death  of  his  brother,  representing  the  Yir-  surfaces  are  covered  with  a  dark  ^igmenti  which 

gin  and  Infant^  is  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  gives  the  deep  color  seen  in  the  interior  of  the 

.  the  cathedral  at  Uruges.    The  other  vrom  of  eye.    The  cUiaiy  circle  or  ligament  is  a  gnyiih 
this  artist,  and  of  his  school,  are  most  abundant  ring,  a  line  or  two  wide,  united  by  iti  Itfger 
in  the  various   collections  of  that  town,  in  drcumference  to  the  choroid,  and  by  its  lesser 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  Berlin,  Munich,  Paris,  Bms*  to  the  iris;  the  ciliary  processes  are  membrt- 
sels,  Dresden,  and  Vienna.    Ifichelet  says  in  nous  folds,  60  to  80  in  number,  extending  from 
Ms  "^  History  of  France ''  that  Philip  the  Good  the  choroid  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  opening 
showed  Van  Eyck  to  foreign  nations,  as  Philip  of  the  pupil;  they  form  by  their  union  a  riog 
lY.  used  to  display  Rubens,  by  sending  him  on  behind  the  iris  and  in  front  of  the  vitreous  ho- 
embassies.     Waagen  published  at  Breslau,  in  mor,  surrounding  the  erystalline  lens  like  a 
1822,  Ueber  Hubert  und  Jan  uin  Eyck,    The  crown.    At  a  short  distance  behind  the  eoroes 
best  source  of  information  on  the  suljeot  in  is  the  circular,  vertical,  membranous  curtain,  the 
English  is  the  "Early  Flemish  PainterS|*'  by  iris,  pierced  in  the  mid^e  by  the  pupil;  this 
Crowe  and  Gavalcasdle  (London,  1866).  eurtain  hangs  in  the  aqueous  humor,  sepantio| 
EYE,  the  or^n  of  the  special  sense  of  virion,  it  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of 
lodged  in  man  m  a  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  the  eye;  it  presents  anteriorly  a  grest  Bumber 
upper  portion  of  the  £ace,  called  the  orbit    The  of  radiations  oonvemng  toward  ue  pupilf  the 
orbits  have  the  form  of  a  quadrangular  pyramid  muscular  fibres  for  t£e  dilatation  of  tois  open* 
whose  base  is  in  front  and  its  summit  behind ;  ing,  and  is  variously  colored  in  different  iodi* 
their  direction  is  horizontal,  and  their  azes^  viduals;  the  posterior  surfiioe  has  a  number  of 
directed  backwlu^  and  inwaitl,  would  cross  at  circular  fibres  for  contracting  the  pupH,  and  is 
or  near  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone  covered  with  a  thick  diu*k  pisment  layer  ciUed 
in  the  cranial  cavitv.    They  have  4  triangular  uvea;  both  surfaces  are  lined  with  the  delicftte 
surfaces,  the  upper  formed  by  the  orbitd  plate  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor;  the  greater 
of  the  frontal  and  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphe-  circumference  is  connected  with  tlie  dliary  lig> 
noid  bone;  the  lower  by  the  palate  behind,  the  ament  and  processes;  its  movements  are  donl^ 
upper  maxillary  in  the  middle,  and  the  malar  in  less  partiy  owing  to  its  erectile  and  vascoisr 
fh)nt ;  the  external  by  the  sphenoid  behind  and  tissue.   ]3eneath  the  choroid  is  the  retina,  a  thin 
the  malar  in  front ;  the  internal  by  the  sphenoid  soft  expansion  of  the  optio  nerve,  surrounding 
behind,  the  ethmoid  in  the  middle,  and  tne  lach'>  the  vitreous  humor  and  extending  forward  ss 
xymal  tx>ne  in  fh)nt.    This  cavity  has  at  its  up-  far  as  the  ciliary  processes  and  crystalline  lens; 
per  external  portion  a  depression  for  tiie  gland  about  2  lines  to  the  outride  of  the  tubercle  of 
which  secretes  the  tears,  at  its  inner  portion  the  the  nerve  it  presents  a  cironlar  dark  spot  and  a 
commencement  of  the  bony  passage  to  the  nose ;  small  perforation  discovered  by  SOmmering ; 
at  the  summit  is  the  round  opening  for  the  en-  this  is  the  immediate  organ  of  virion,  which  re- 
trance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  union  of  the  sphe-  ceives  the  rays  of  light  and  transmits  the  visoil 
noidal,  spheno-maxillary,  and  pterygo-maxiUaxy  impresrions  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  sensoritmL 
fissures,  and  the  commencement  of  the  subor*  Of  the  humors  of  the  eye,  the  crystalline  lens 
bital  canal.    Beside  these  bony  endoring  cavi-  has  been  described  under  that  h^ ;  the  others 
ties,  the  eyes  are  protected  fh>m  dust  and  foreign  are  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humon.   The 
bodies  by  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrows  above,  and  aqueous  humor  is  a  limpid  transparent  iirid, 
in  front  by  the  movable  lids,  fringed  with  silken  varying  in  quanti^  from  4  to  6  grains^  ocoQp7* 
lashes.    The  globe  of  the  eye  is  of  a  generally  ing  the  space  in  fix>nt  of  the  lens  which  is  di« 
spherical  shape,  the  anterior  6th  being  the  seg-  vided  into  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  bj 
ment  of  a  drcle  smaller  tfanm  that  of  the  rest  of  the  iris ;  it  contains  in  solution  a  littie  albumen 
the  organ;  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  great-  and  the  salts  usually  found  in  such  secretiott^ 
er  than  the  transverse,  is  10  or  11  lines ;  cuffer-  for  it  is  a  secretion  of  the  endoring  membrane; 

'  ing  from  the  axes  of  the  orbits,  the  axes  of  the  when  lost  by  accident  or  in  the  operation  for 

eyes  are  parallel.    In  front,  the  globe  of  the  eye  cataract  by  extraction,  it  is  apeeaily  formed 

is  in  relation  with  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  a^n.    The  vitreous  humor  oocupies  the  poete* 

membrane  of  the  lids;  behind  and  all  around,  nor  f  of  the  globe  of  the  eye^  having  the  lens 

with  the  muscles,  vessels,  nerve&  and  a  cushion  encased  in  its  anterior  portion ;  it  conrists  of  t 

of  soft  fat    The  eye  is  composed  of  membranes  transparent,  selatinous  fluid  endosed  in  a  sreat 

and  humors.    Of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  the  number  of  cells  formed  by  the  partitions  cnf  the 

cornea  has  already  been  described  under  its  own  hyaloid  membrane,  communicating  with  each 

tide ;  the  others  are  the  sderotio,  choroid,  dlia*  other ;  in  the  operation  for  cataract  by  depre^ 

rv  processes,  iris,  and  retina.    The  sderotio  is  rion  the  lens  is  pushed  backward  and  downward 

the  external  membrane,  forming  the  posterior  hito  this  humor.    The  optic  nervetf  are  the  id 

i[,  the  anterior  6th  being  formed  by  the  cornea ;  pair  of  cerebral  nerves.    The  globe  of  the  eye  is 

t  is  white,  firm,  and  reristing,  opaque,  thick,  moved  by  6  muscles,  arising  from  the  cootoor 

and  composed  of  interlaced  fibres.    Beneath  the  of  the  optio  foramen  and  its  vidnity,  and  atp 

sclerotic  is  the  choroid,  composed  of  small  ar*  tached  to  the  sclerotic  coat;  of  these  rouseleti 

teries  and  veins  united  by  delicate  areolar  ti^  are  straight,  called  Uie  externali  interoal|  sape> 
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rior,  and  inferior  rectiu  mtucles,  moying  the  which  radiates  from  the  ciliary  ligament;  the 
•ye  respectively  outward,  inward,  upward,  and  reasons  for  this  belief  have  been  g^ven  in  the 
downward ;  tlie  first  2  are  often  permanently  article  GBTeTALUNB  Lbns.    The  physiology  and 
contracted,  producing  diyergent  or  convergent  defects  of  vision  will  be  more  properly  treated 
strabismna,  a  deformity  cnrable  by  the  division  in  the  article  Vision  ;  for  recent  observations 
of  the  contracted  mnsdes,  a  simple  and  compar*  byKolliker  on  the  stmcture  of  the  different 
atively  painless  and  bloodless  operation ;  the  layers  of  the  retina,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
superior  obliqne  mnscle  passes  through  a  pnlley  the  works  of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  principles  of 
in  the  inner  portion  of  the  orbital  process  of  the  human  and  comparative  physiology.   The  pupil 
frontal  bone,  from  which  it  eztenos  to  the  poi^  is  diminished  by  the  action  of  muscles  deriving 
tenor  and  external  part  of  the  globe,  rotating  their  nervous  influence  from  the  8d  pair,  but 
the  oigan  inward  and  forward ;  the  inferior  is  dilated  through  tiie  influence  of  tiie  cervical 
oblique  passes  from  the  internal  and  anterior  portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.    The  move- 
part  of  tne  floor  of  the  orbit  to  the  external  and  ments  of  the  eyeballs,  whenever  voluntary,  are 
posterior  surface  of  the  globe^  rotating  the  eye  always  harmonious,  but  not  necessarilv  sym- 
outward  and  upward.     The  coi^unctiva,  the  metrical ;  though  one  eye  cannot  be  elevated 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,  is  reflected  from  and  the  other  depressed  at  the  same  time,  one 
the  lids  and  covers  the  anterior  portion  of  tiie  may  be  turned  outward  and  tiie  other  inward 
l^obe;  it  is  in  this  membrane  that  the  redness  when  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  turned  toward 
and  swelling  of  ordinary  ophthalmia  have  their  an  object  on  either  side  of  the  head.    The 
seat.    The  eye  is  frequently  destroyed  by  acci-  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are  moved  principally 
dent  or  disease ;  in  cases  of  removal  of  the  or-  through  the  8d  pair  of  nerves,  the  motoret  oeu' 
gan  artificial  eyes  are  used  to  remedy  the  de*  lorum^  but  the  superior  obUque  have  special 
n>rmity;  these  are  made  of  glass  bsA  enameJ,  nervea,  the  4th  pair,  and  the  external  recti 
and  when  having  the  natural  size,  ^ape,  color-  the  6th  pair ;  the  senribility  of  the  eye  is  de- 
ation  of  iris,  form  of  pupil  projection  of  cornea,  rived  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  6th 
tint  of  sclerotic,  and  vascularily,  it  is  often  very  pair;  by  the  opnthalmic  or  ciliary  ganglion 
diflcult  to  detect  the  real  from  the  artificial  or-  the  sensory  branches  of  the  6tii  pair,  the  motor 
gan,  especially  when  the  accurate  fitting  of  the  brtmches  of  tiie  8d  pair,  and  the  sympathetic 
latter  allows  it  to  be  moved  by  the  muscles  acting  filaments  are  united  together.    The  vascular 
in  sympathy  with  the  sound  eye. — ^Without  here  supply  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  derived  from 
treating  of  the  laws  of  ref^tion,  of  the  abw-  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  internal  carotid 
ration  of  sphericity,  and  of  other  optical  prin-  artery. — ^The  complicated  eye  of  the  mammal 
dples  involved  in  Tision,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  and  bird  becomes  more  nmple  in  reptiles  and 
say  that  the  rays  from  an  otject  are  first  modi-  fishes,  lodng  the  eyelids,  ana  in  the  articulates 
fied  by  the  convex  cornea,  pass  across  the  aaue-  generally  losing  all  that  is  anterior  to  the  verte- 
ons  humor  through  the  pupil-opening  of  the  iris,  brate  Grystalline  lens,  as  well  as  mobility,  the 
thence  through  the  dense  crystalline  lens  and  latter  loss  being  supplied  by  the  multiplication 
the  vitreous  humor,  and  are  by  these  media  of  of  the  organs  or  fiioets.    The  mammalian  eye 
different  densities  and  shapes  converged  at  the  is  constructed  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 
proper  focal  distance  on  the  retina.    All  rays  life  of  the  animal ;  of  large  size  in  ruminants 
beyond  those  necessary  for  perfect  vision  are  and  rodents,  it  is  small  in  moles,  bats,  and  ceta- 
absorbed  by  the  pigment  layer  of  the  cho-  ceans,  and  in  the  latter  flattened  anteriorly  as 
roid,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  tiie  black  in  fl^ ;  tiiey  are  generally  placed  laterally,  but 
interior  of  optical  instruments;  the  iris,  like  in  the  nocturnal  species  tlieyare  directed  for- 
the' telescopic  diaphragm,  shuts  off  the  rays  ward  as  in  man;  the  lachrymal  caruncle  at  the 
from  the  circumference  of  the  lens,  thus  correct-  inner  angle  has  in  man  only  a  rudiment  of 
ing  the  aberration  of  sphericity,  contracting  or  a  nictitating  membrane,  which  is  more  de- 
dilating  the  pupil  according  to  the  brilliancy  or  veloped  in  some  mammals,  but  remarkably  in 
dimness  of  tne  illumination  of  the  object,  or  its  birds ;  the  sclerotic  is  thicker  in  animals  whose 
distance  from  the  eve ;  it  is  well  known  that  eyes  vary  mudi  from  a  sphere,  especially  poste- 
the  pupil  of  a  cat  m  a  bri^t  light  becomes  riorly,  this  membrane  in  a  whale  with  an  eye 
diminished  to  a  vertical  slit.    As  tiie  rays  are  of  the  size  of  an  orange  being  an  inch  thick 
crossed  in  the  lens,  an  inverted  image  is  formed  behind;  the  choroid,  diurk  in  man,  in  the  car- 
on  the  retina,  though  the  mental  perception  is  nivora,  ruminants,  and  other  order^  reflects 
of  an  erect  image.     Kot  only  spherical  but  vivid  metallic  colors,  remarkably  brilliant  at 
ehromatio  aberration  is  corrected  snfficientiy  night,  from  the  depths  of  the  organ.    In  ani- 
for  all  practiced  purposes  in  heedthy  eyes  by  ti^e  mals  and  man  destitute  of  the  usual  coloring 
diflbrent  refractive  powers  of  the  media  and  matter  of  the  surfiice,  or  in  albinos,  the  iris  is 
bv  the  different  curves  of  their  surfaces,  so  that  pink,  from  the  color  of  the  blood  circulating  in 
the  image  on  the  retina  is  well  defined  and  free  its  vessels ;  during  foBtal  life,  until  just  before 
from  fidse  colors.    The  power  by  which  the  birth,  the  pupil  is  closed  by  a  membrane.    The 
eye  adapts  itself  instantiy  to  great  variations  in  foramen  of  Simmering  is  said  not  to  exist  in 
the  distances  of  objects  is  supposed  to  depend  any  mammals  below  the  quadrumana ;  the  tear 
on  a  change  of  place  in  the  crystalline  lens,  by  dand  is  found  in  all  except  cetacea.    In  birds 
the  action  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  muscle  tiie  sderotio  becomes  more  or  less  strengthened 
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bj  cartilage,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  laoar  folds  containing  nnuoolarfibra  coTer  tfai 
cornea  is  provided  with  a  senea  of  bonj  platei^  eye  like  lids;  in  front  of  the  globe  is  a  space 
arranged  in  a  circle,  and  overlapping  each  analogous  to  an  anterior  chamber,  containfai^  a 
other ;  bat  the  chief  pecnliarity  oondsts  in  the  aerons  fluid,  and  in  tiie  octopodsoommuDicaUog 
peeten^  folded  like  a  comb  or  &n,  and  pro-  extemallj;  internally  this  chamber  is  dosed  bj 
lected  forward  toward  the  lena;  it  is  rascn-  «  kind  of  pnpil;  its  serous  membrane  has  a 
lar  like  the  choroid,  though  not  connected  sAlvery  lustre ;  in  some  species  the  leos  is  in 
with  it,  and  is  dark  with  pigment;  its  use  direct  contact  with  the  water  in  which  tber 
is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  it  is  re-  awim ;  there  is  an  iris,  sclerotic,  vitreous  liqoidi 
garded  by  Owen  as  destined  to  push  forward  a  spheiioal  brownish  lens  formed  of  concentrio 
the  lens  by  its  erectile  tissue;  others  suppose  layers,  a  ciliary  body,  and  pigmeut  Uyer;  in 
that  its  purpose  is  to  absorb  superfluous  rays  of  tiie  nautilus  the  eyes  are  placed  on  a  project^ 
light  iitLJiy  species  of  reptiles  have  osseous  ing  stalk,  but  in  others  are  generally  deef^y 
pieces  in  the  sclerotic ;  snakes  have  no  movable  sunk  in  the  head.  In  the  oephalophora  (Indod- 
fids ;  the  chameleon  has  a  mngle  circular  lid.  In  ing  pteropoda,  heteropoda,  and  gasteropodooB 
fishes  the  eyes  are  generally  large,  the  sclerotic  moUusks)  eyes  are  generally  present,  nsTer 
thick,  and  in  some  (as  the  tunny)  osseous  ant^  more  than  2  in  number  and  comparatively  small; 
riorly ;  they  have  neither  lids,  except  the  most  they  are  almost  always  connected  with  the 
rudimentary,  nor  lachrymal  glands ;  tiie  cornea  tentades,  either  at  their  base,  sides,  or  extrem- 
is very  flat,  and  the  lens  dense ;  around  tiie  en-  ities.  In  acephalous  mollusks,  eyes  are  leej 
trance  of  the  optic  nerve  there  is  a  very  vascular,  common  and  numerous,  occupying  the  borden 
horse-shoe  shaped  organ,  between  tiie  layers  of  of  the  mantie  or  confined  to  the  orifices  of  the 
the  choroid,  called  the  choroid  gland  or  muscle-;  tubes,  and  are  either  pedunculated  or  sesnle. 
this  probablv  pushes  the  retina  toward  the  lens  In  the  annelids  the  eyes  are  generally  either 
by  its  vascular  erectility,  and  perhaps  by  mus-  -wanting  entirely,  or  are  merely  able  to  distin- 
cular  action^  in  the  adaptation  of  the  organ  for  guiah  light  from  darkness;  but  the  leeches  bare 
vision  at  difibrent  distances.    The  organs  of  from  2  to  10  undoubted  eyes.    In  the  helmiotbs 


some  larv»,  and  both  forms  coexist  in  the  perfect  and  pigment  dots  which  doubtiess  in  some  cases 
state  of  many.  The  simple  eyes  (oeeUi  or  §ten^  are  true  eyee^  but  autiiors  are  not  yet  agreed  as 
mata)  consist  of  a  convex  cornea,  behind  which  is  to  the  Hght-refracting  powers  of  most  of  these 
a  lens,  lodged  in  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  organa.  The  eye  of  the  blind  fish  of  the  Ham- 
and  surrounded  by  a  variously  colored  pigment  moth  cave,  Kentucky,  tiiough  unable  to  form  a 
layer;  they  vary  in  number  ttom  2  to  more  distinct  image,  can  doubtlees  distinguish  light 
than  100,  and  are  ntuated  on  the  head.  The  from  darkness  through  the  areolar  tissue  aad 
compound  eyes  are  made  up  of  dmple  eyes  so  skin  which  cover  it;  Pro!  J.  Wyman  has  found 
closely  placed  that  their  fiicets  or  corneas  are  in  it  a  lens,  sclerotic,  choroid,  retina,  and  optic 
contiguous;  behind  each  cornea  is  a  transparent  nerve,  and  it  is  therefore  constructed  on  the 
pyramid  whose  interior  apex  is  received  into  a  vertebrate  plan,  rather  than  the  bvertebrate  to 
kind  of  vitreous  body,  surrounded  bv  the  nerve  whidi  it  has  generallv  been  compsred ;  the  parts 
and  the  choroid;  there  are  sometimes  many  in  connection  with  the  nervous  system  are  de- 
thousand  facets  in  these  eyes^  which  may  cover  veloped,  while  those  which  are  formed  by  in- 
nearly  the  whole  head,  and  haire  may  project  version  of  the  integuments  are  mostiy  absent; 
at  their  andes.  In  the  arachnids  the  eyes  are  some  authon  are  of  opinion  tiiat  the  stimnlm 
simple,  anof  the  orders  have  been  characterized  of  light  for  several  generations  would  retrans- 
by  their  number,  situation,  and  direction ;  they  form  this  eye  into  an  ordinary  organ  of  rision. 
are  most  numerous  in  the  scorpions.  The  sense  £T£  8T0KE,  the  operculum  or  caloareoos 
of  siffht  is  present  in  almost  all  Crustacea ;  their  month-piece  of  certain  species  of  small  univalve 
simple  eyes  conrist  of  a  cornea  with  a  lens  and  shells.  The  stony-like  substance,  of  i  inch  or 
pigment  la ver ;  a  usual  form  is  that  of  many  aim-  less  in  its  largest  dimensions,  presents  a  fonn 
pie  eyes,  placed  close  together,  and  covered  by  a  l^e  that  of  a  turtie,  a  convex  sur&oe  upon  a 
common  cornea;  sometimes  there  is  a  facetted  pluie  base;  and  being  placed  on  asmooth  pUte 
cornea  under  the  sunple  one ;  the  highest  fonna  in  a  weak  acid,  as  lemon  juioe,  the  evolution  d 
have  compound  facetted  eyes,  in  many  situated  carbomc  acid  gas  ttom  the  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
at  or  near  the  end  of  2  peduncles  movably  artio-  which  it  is  composed,  lifts  it  up  and  causes  the 
ulated  to  the  oephalo-thorax  and  concealed  in  stone  to  move  about  as  if  alive.  A  similar  ef- 
special fosses;  these facetsareverv numerous, and  feet  resulting  fhun  chemical  decomposition  is 
behind  each  is  the  usual  lens  and  pigment.  The  sometimes  observed  in  animal  bodies  (lee 
eyes  of  cephalopoda  are  very  lai^  and  highly  Dsath)  ;  and  loaves  of  bread,  Humboldt  re* 
developed,  resembling  in  some  re^>ects  the  ver-  marks,  have  been  observed  to  move  in  like 
tebrate  organ ;  there  is  generally  an  ocular  bulb,  manner  in  the  oven,  whence  the  ovens  bare 
and  a  capsule  constituted  by  a  cartilaginous  orbit  been  called  enchanted.  He  found  the  little 
and  a  fibrous  continuation  of  the  cutaneous  en-  opercula.  called  piedra»  de  h»  cjciy  or  eve  stonesi 
velope,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  cornea;  semi*  regarded  a9  great  mysteries  by  the  iahabitanti 
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of  tbe  coast  of  Yeneznela  near  Cmhana.    They  aoonest,  those  from  the  middle  part  next,  and 

collected  them  in  great  anantities  on  the  beach  those  from  the  butt  or  end  next  the  root  will 

at  Cape  Araya,  and  maoe  use  of  them  to  ex-  come  to  maturity  last    Here  the  same  phenom- 

tract  dost  or  any  foreign  substance  from  the  enon  organically  exists  in  the  fact  that  the 

eye,  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  still  collected  potato  tuber  is  really  an  enlarged  subterranean 

and  exported,  and  are  kept  by  druggLsts.   Being  stem,  and  one  part  oi  it  matures  its  buds  sooner 

introduced  under  the  lid  of  the  eye,  the  sUme  than  the  others;  so  that  the  more  mature  and 

moves  about  by  the  motion  of  the  organ,  and  more  dormant  the  eye  may  be  at  the  time  of 

any  little  particles  it  comes  in  contact  with  ad*  selecting  it   for  propagation,  the   surer   and 

here  to  it  and  are  finally  removed  with  it.  speedier  the  development  nnder  favorable  cir- 

ETES,  a  term  used  hi  gardening  to  signify  cumstances.    Gertain  abortive  branches,  called 

the  axillary  buds  in  plants.    At  the  origin  of  knaurs,  often  appear  on  the  olive,  beech,  poplar, 

the  leaf  with  the  stem  or  brandi,  the  cellular  cedar,  and  many  other  trees,  which,  possessiug 

tissue  becomes  filled  with  an  intenser  vitality,  the  nature  of  eyes,  can  be  employed  for  propa- 

and  a  new  set  of  foliar  organs  is  formed  for  a  gation ;  and  dmilar  excrescences  have  occurred 

fhture  increase,  generally  for  the  succeeding  upon  the  horse-shoe   (geranium  (pelargonium 

season.     These  aggregations  of  young  leaves  tanale\  from  which  plants  have  easily  been 

around  a  new  and  common  axis,  and  enveloped  reared. 

in  modified  leaflets  called  scales^  constitute  the  ETLAIT,  or  Eiuir,  a  town  of  Pmsda,  26  m. 
eyes  of  the  plant ;  and  they  are  selected,  when  8.  S.  E.  from  Kdnigsberg,  on  the  Pasmar ;  pop, 
ripened  sumoientiy,  to  serve  the<  same  purpose  8.000. .  It  Is  surrounded  by  lakes,  contains  an 
as  seeds  in  rearing  new  individuals,  or  in  the  old  castie,  and  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  hats, 
operation  of  engramng  by  the  process  of  inocu-  and  leather.    Here  on  Feb.  7  and  8, 1807,  was 
lation  upon  some  kindied  plant.    In  the  exo«  fought  a  battie  between  the  French  ui^der  Na- 
gens  every  new  leaf  sends  down  its  woody  fibres  poleon,  85,000  strong  with  860  guns,  and  the 
into  the  alburnum;  and  a  similar  process  is  per-  Kussians  and  Prussians,  75,000  strong  with  460 
oeived  in  the  &cility  with  which  certain  leaves,  pieces  of  artillery.    About  50,000  men  perished, 
as  those  of  the  gloxinia^  hoy<^  d^s.,  emit  roots,  and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.    In  this 
when  they  are  separated  from  tiie  plants  and  battie  Napoleon  was  nearly  made  prisoner  by  a 
inserted  in  the  soil.    By  such  an  arrangement  Russian  division,  but  was  saved  by  his  own 
in  nature,  a  new  axis  or  stem  is  created  between  presence  of  mina  and  the  heroism  of  his  littie 
the  end  of  the  petiole  or  leaf  stalk  and  the  tops  bodyguard  of  100  men. 
of  the  newly  formed  roots,  and  presentiy  a  leaf  EZEEIEL  (Heb.,  whom  God  strengthens), 
bud  is  formed  at  the  place  of  Junction.    In  the  a  son  of  Buzi,  the  8d  of  the  great  Hebrew  pro- 
same  manner  the  ripened  leaf  bud  or  eye,  de-  phets,  and  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  and 
tached  from  the  branch,  can  be  used  for  propa*  Daniel,  lived  in  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.  0. 
gation,  by  cutting  out  the  eye  with  a  very  sharp  He  was  still  young  when  he  went  into  captivity 
knife,  reserving  a  niece  of  wood  and  bark  as  with  the  nobility  of  the  land,  who  followed  King 
a  sort  of  shield,  ana  then  planting  it  in  properly  Jehoiachin  to  Babylon.    There,  on  the  banks  of 
prepared  soil.    To  facilitate  the  operation,  it  is  the  Ohebar,  supposed  to  be  the  Chaboras  in 
found  better  to  have  some  gentie  heat  applied  Mesopotamia,  in  the  5th  year  ofhis  exile,  he  began 
beneath ;  and  the  eyes  of  many  kinds  of  plants  his  prophetic  career  by  a  vision  which  singular- 
thxis  set  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  take  root  readily  ly  contrasts  with  the  majestic  simplicity  of  that 
in  a  few  days  or  weeks.    In  this  way  tiie  rarest  of  Isaiah.    He  declared  to  his  fellow  exiles  the 
kinds  of  the  grape  can  be  reproduced,  the  new  misfortunes  which  were  besetting  and  threaten- 
plants  retaining  all  the  peculiar  virtues  of  l^e  ing  Jerusalem  and  the  countrv  of  Jndah.    At 
parent  stock;  whereas  if  their  seeds  had  been  times  he  found  words  of  consolation,  and  yield- 
sown,  a  most  varied  progeny  would  have  ap^  ed  himself  to  hopes  of  a  better  future.    In  the 
peared.    Some  gardeners  prefer  this  mode  of  25th  year  of  his  exile  he  prophetically  described 
propagation  by  eyes  to  that  of  layering  or  of  the  new  temple  which  was  to  rise  in  Jerusalem 
cnttinffs,  averring  that  the  stem  of  the  newly  after  the  redemption  ofhis  people.    This  is  one 
farmed  plant  is  handsomer,  straighter,  and  every  of  the  last  propnecies  remaining  from  him,  and 
"way  better.    It  has  been  found  that  exotio  there  is  no  account  of  him  beyond  the  27th  year 
grapes  root  more  easily  from  eyes  than  do  our  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin.    According  to  a 
native  species  and  varieties,  probably  because  doubtful  tradition  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
the  wooa  of  the  latter  is  hcffuer  and  finner,  or  the  exiled  princes,  and  during  the  middle  ages  his 
has  more  pith  in  proportion  to  tiie  size  of  the  tomb  was  pointed  out  between  the  Euphrates 
stem.    There  seems  to  be  no  natural  impedl-  and  the  Ohebar,  and  was  the  goal  of  many  pil- 
ment  to  rearing  any  kind  of  plant  from  eyes  if  grimages  by  Persian  Jews.    More  than  any 
the    requisite   conditions  can  be  discovered,  other  Old  Testament  writer  Ezekiel  deals  in* 
Even  the  potato  crop  in  some  parts  of  Great  visions  and  symbols.    He  never  wearies  of  add- 
Britain  is  entirely  raised  fit>m  eyes,  and  advan-  ing  poetical  and  minute  details,  and  of  draw- 
tage  is  taken  of  the  position  of  the  eyes  upon  ing  out  images  into  allegories.    The  same  genius 
the  root  to  secure  early  and  successive  crops,  piidominates  through  the  entire  book  which 
Thos  it  has  been  ascertained  that  eyes  cut  from  Dears  his  name,  which  is  occupied  with  prophe- 
the  extremity  of  the  potato  will  mature  the  cies  concerning  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.    Many 
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of  the  Tifiiona,  especially  those  of  the  first  chap«  of  the  rabbia  to  have  introdnoed  the  preMot 

ter,  seemed  to  the  early  rabbia  so  obsonre,  that  square  Hebrew  oharacterS)  and,  in  ooqjanctioa 

ihey  forbade  the  Jewish  yoatii  to  read  them  till  with  some  of  the  eldersi  to  haTe  made  the  Utr 

they  had  attained  the  age  of  30  years.  sora,  the  pnnctaatian  and  aocentnation  of  the 

EZRA,  a  celebrated  .lewiah  scribe  and  priest,  Bible.    Beside  the  book  of  Ezra,  this  anineni 

lineally  descended  from  Aaron,  and,  according  priest  and  scribe  was  supposed  to  have  been 

to  Josephns,  high  priest  of  the  Jews  who  were  the  anthor  of  the  two  books  of  Chroniclea,  and 

left  in  Babylon.    Under  his  gnidance^  the  second  some  writers  attribute  to  him  also  the  books  of 

expedition  of  the  Jews  proceeded  from  Babylon  Kehemiah  and  Esther,  thonsh  they  ditEer  in 

to  Palestine,  under  the  reign  of  Artaxerzes  I.,  style  from  his  acknowledged  writUiss.     Tbe 

about  468  B.  C.    The  important  services  ren-  book  of  Ezra  contains  an  account  of  the  t^jcn 

dered  by  Ezra  to  his  countrymen  on  that  occa-  bestowed  upon  the  Jews  by  the  Pernan  kiofl. 

sion,  ana  also  in  arranj;ing  and  settling  the  canon  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  missioD  oi 

of  Scripture,  are  specially  acknowledged  by  the  Ezra  to  Jemralem,  and  the  yarious  regnUtiODs 

Jews,  so  that  he  is  counted  among  the  most  emi-  and  i^orms  introduced  by  him.    In  andent 

nentof  the  servants  of  God,  and  even  regarded  as  manuscripts  there  are  4  bo(^  of  Ezra,  viz^  the 

the  second  founder  of  the  nation.  Joseimus  states  one  just  spoken  of^  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and 

that  Ezra  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  the  2  booVs  which  in  the  English  verskm  are 

there  with  great  magnificence;  according  to  called  1st  and  2d  Esdras,  and  placed  among  the 

others,  he  returned  to  Babylon  and  died  there^  apocryphal  books, 

at  the  age  of  120  years.    Ezra  is  said  by  some  EZZELINO.    8ee  GeiBSLUsna. 

F 

Fthe  €tli  letter  of  the  English  and  Latin,  the  oially  into  labials,  as  in  the  following  examples: 

^    20th  of  the  Arabic,  and  the  28d  of  the  Lat  frater^ft'ango,  fcLQVMy  Eng.  brother^  Irtaif 

Persian  alphabet,  indicates  a  labiondental  sound,  leeeh;  Lat. jpei,  mtgnare^  poreuhUy  Eng.yb<?(, 

produced  oy  the  passage  of  the  expired  air  be-  Jlght,  Ger.  Ariel QitUe  pig);  Lai./errum^JUi' 

tween  the  lower  lip  and  the  upper  incisive  teeth,  im,  /oliufn^  /ugeriy  /ormotuM,  fahulari^  famei^ 

while  the  glottis  and  larynx  are  almost  at  rest  furoHt  Span,  (since  the  14th  century)  hieno^ 

Quintilian  calls  this  sound  "  scarcely  human,"  hijo^  hcj(i^  huir^  hermoiOj  habloTy  kamir$^  kur- 

since  it  is  a  mere  afflatus,  and  is  wrongly  placed  tor  ;  list.  Jloeeu*^  /otut  ItaL  bioecolo^  honU;  LsL 

among  the  semi- vocals.    Its  sonorous  paraUd  is  faibtdarL/ame  ajfiGi^janum^  foBduM^  Wallacbisn 

the  softer  sound  of  Y  (as  in  English),  m  produc-  lubUi^  hemmre^  htm^  hed;  Lat  /ori$^  /affaUsr^ 

in^  which  the  glottis  and  larynx  are  engaged.  Fr.  hers,  A^e  (obsolete  hi^tre.  beech  tree).  The 

F  IS  represent^  in  ancient  Greek  both  oj  tiie  Greek  9  the  Italians,  Sjpaniaros,  and  Portuguese 

^  (ph)  and  the  diganmia,  in  corresponding  uniformly  replace  by  jC    Compare  Macedonian 

words ;  but  the  sound  of  the  former  was  less  Brygei^  BeiifMML  for  ^piTtr,  Bf/Mvuai,  Germ, 

harsh  and  rather  aspirated  than  blowing  {f^flor  Freye  and  SL  Veronica;  vaUt^prophetei^  and 

tue\  and  the  latter  sounded  almost  like  our  Y.  fan  (speak) ;  Lat  vutgui,  Ger.  Volk^  £ng.yMI; 

The  figure  of  the  Latin  F  arose  from  the  doub*  loppa^  Arab.  Jafflif  Ac    A  few  instances  of 

ling  of  the  Greek  r.    The  emperor  Olaudius  is  greater  alternations,  viz.,  with  gutturals  (owing 

reported  to  have  used  it  inverted  Q^  to  repre-  to  ti^e  affinity  of  the  digamma  with  the  spiritos, 

sent  Y«    As  a  numeral  sign  for  6,  the  stigma  and  to  yet  deeper  reasons),  may  suffice :  Ger. 

was  employed  by  the  Alexandrines,  as  one  of  Shaohtf  Eng.  M(nft;  HoUand.  aehUr^  Eng.  4^/ 

the  8  fjntnuiOj  instead  of  this  digamma,  which  Qernu  liehten^  leteht^  Eng.    l\fL  Lat  utit; 

is  named /Sbu  or  eatf .    The  shape  of  the  stigma  Qeim,  hriechen^  Eng.  creep  ana  erajty.   In 

(r)  is  an  inverted  Oscic  and  Umbric  F  (3).  French,  final /is  muto  in  some  wor&    In 

We  find  the  prototype  of  our  cursive  /  on  English  and  French  it  alternates  withe  in  gram* 

ancient  Hebrew  coins;    but  in  the  present  matical  forms,  as  im/s,  vmee;  notify  natiu. 

so  called  Hebrew,  as  in  the  Syriac,  Sabasic,  The  Greek  ^  sometimes  becomes /in  Russian, 

Palmyrenic,  and  some  other  kindred  writings,  as  Theod4yroey  Fedor;  Gothic  thliuhan^  Germ, 

the  vau  takes  the  place  of  F,  and  indicates  uie  iliehm  ;  Gr.  ^vao,  ^pa,  Lat./arti^/era;  Swed- 

sounds  of  e  and  u,    F  occurs  in  the  same  place  ish  dqft^  Ens.  aiat,  &c.    Yery  peculiar  are  the 

also  on  the  Idalian  tablet  of  Cyprus,  in  Lycian,  transformations  of  the  Latin  Jl  (also  pi)  into 

also  in  Tuarik  (Berber),  and  in  some  other  writ-  Spanish  U  and  Portuguese  cA  ;  as  Jtomsut,  lla- 

•ings.    In  the  Cyrillic  the  phert  taidphie  (^)  mo,  chama^  Sea,    The  Devanagari,  and  most 

correspond  to  it  as  the  27th  letter,  in  Glagolitio  graphic  systems  of  eastern  Asia  derived  from 

(Bnkwitsa)  as  the  28d,  and  in  Bussian  as  the  it,  have  no  F.    The  sound  exists  in  the  Chinese 

27th.    Fis  the  first  Rune,  and  it  is  represented  and  Japanese  languages.    Most  American  Ian- 

hieroglyj^hically  by  a  homed  snake,  from  which  guages  are  gutturid,  and  lack  the  sounds  of  /  ^ 

the  Coptic /<;»  is  derived.    It  is  often  vicarious*  o^  some  even  r  and*. — ^As  a  numeral  Baronies 

ly  converted  into  other  letters  or  sounds,  espe-  states  that  F  is  equivalent  to  40,  and  f  to  40,- 
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000.    It  signifies  80  in  Arabic,  and  10,000  in  FABER,  Gsorob  Stanuet,  an  English  theo- 
Armenian.    Its  substitute  pA  stands  for  600  in  logical   writer,  bom  Oct.  25,    1778,   died  at 
Bnssian  and  Georgian ;  while  the  Phosnician,  Sherbnm  hospitsi,  near  Durham,  Jan.  27, 1854^ 
Ghaldaic,  and  Syriac  «au  designated  6.    As  an  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where 
abbreviation,  F  stands  for^f  im,  feeit,  Flavins,  he  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Lincoln  college, 
Fahrenheit,  &c. ;  for  /arte  in  music,  and  ff  for  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer  in  1801,  and 
fortimmo,    F  is  marked  on  the  French  coins  in  the  same  year  published  his  discourses  under 
of  Angers,  on  die  Prussian  of  Magdeburg,  and  the  title  of  BbrcB  Mowicm  (2d.  ed.,  enlarged, 
on  the  Austrian  of  Hall  in  the  Tyrol.    In  music,  1818).    He  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1808, 
it  denotes  the  4th  diatonic  interval,  or  the  6th  married,  gave  up  his  fellowship,  and  for  2  years 
strinff  on  the  piano  in  the  chromatic  scale,  and  assisted  his  ilEitber,  the  rector  of  Cidverley  in 
is  caUed^  in  the  solfeggio.  York,  as  curate.    He   subsequently  occupied 
FABER,  Fbbdbbio   WiLLiAx,  B.D.,  a  Ro-  various  vicarages,  in  1881  was  made  prebendaiy 
man  Catholic  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  of  Balisbury,  and  in  1882  appointed  to  the 
Oratory  of  St  Philip  Neri,  and  a  voluminous  mastership  of  Bherbum  hospital.    He  wrote  a 
spiritual  writer,  bom  in  England,  June  28, 1815,  larae  nuxnber  of  works,  most  of  which,  particu- 
After  studying  at  Harrow,  he  was  gniduat-  larly  those  on  prophecy,  in  which  he  holds  that 
ed  at  Oxford,  in  1886,  and  was  elected  to  a  the  inspired  predictions  apply  not  to  individuals 
fellowship  in  University  college.    After  his  or-  but  to  governments  and  nations^  have  had  a 
dination  as  a  minister  of  the  establishment,  wide  popularity.    Among  the  most  important 
be  was  appointed  to  the  rectorship  of  Elton  in  are :  **  Dissertation  on  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Northsmptonshire,  a  position  which  he  fiUed  CabirLor  the  GreatGrodsofPhcenicia"  (2  vols, 
with  marked  abili^  until  his  conversion  to  the  8vo.,  Oxford,  1808) ;  ^*  Dissertation  on  the  Pro- 
Catholic  faith,  which  was  formally  consummat-  phecies  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1805 ;  supplement, 
ed,  Nov.  17, 1845.    His  published  writings  up  1  vol.,  Stockton,  1806);  ^  DifSculties  of  Roman- 
to  that  time  were  as  follows:  <^ Tracts  on  the  ism^'  (8vo.,  1826);  ''Papal  Infallibility'^  (8vo., 
Church  and  the  Prayer  Book^'  (1889) ;  *'  A  Ser-  1851) ;  **  The  Revival  of  the  French  Emperor- 
mon  on  Education  (1840) ;  ''The  Cherwell  Wa^  ship  anticipated  from  the  Necessity  of  Propho- 
ter  lily,  and   other  Poems'*  (1840);   "The  cy'*  (12mo.,  1858;  new  ed..  New  York,  1859). 
Styrian  Lake,  and  other  Poems'*  (1842); "  Sights  FABIUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  eel- 
and  Thoughts  in  Foreign  Churches"  (1842);  ebrated   patrician   genU%  of   ancient   Rome, 
"  8ir  Lancelot,  a  Poem"  (1844);  "Hie  Rosary  which  boasted  of  a  lineal  descent  from  Her- 
and  other  Poems"  (1845) ;  and  several  papers  cules  and  the  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  Evan* 
in  the  "  lives  of  the  English  Saints,"  published  der.    In   the   earliest  times   of  the   Roman 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  republic  we  find  the  FahU^  gem  among  the 
Immediately  after  his  submission  to  the  Roman  wealthiest  and  most  influential  of  the  noble 
church,  Dr.  Faber  beffan  to  study  and  prepare  families  of  the  commonwealth.    Thus  for  7  con- 
fer the  reception  of  holy  orders,  and  was  or-  secutive  years  (485-479  B.  C.)  members  of  that 
dained  priest  in  1847.  He  had  with  him  several  fknily  were  elected  to  the  consulship.    They 
young  men  who  had  followed  him  into  the  seem  to  have  been  haughty  and  violently  op- 
church,  and  were  anxious  to  devote  themselves  posed  to  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
to  the  conversion  of  their  countrymen,  and  fom  Disgusted  by  the  rising  influence  of  the  pie- 
time  he  thought  of  founding  a  new  order  under  beians,  they  withdrew  with  their  vassals  and 
the  patronage  of  St.  Wilfred.  But  he  afterward  followers  to  the  Yeientian  frontier.     There, 
concladed  to  Join  his  forces  with  those  of  Dr.  in  a  battle  fought  with  theVeientes  in  477  near 
Newman,  who  had  just  transplanted  the  Ora-  theCremera,  800  of  them  with  several  thousand 
tory  of  St  Philip  Neri  to  England,  and  in  1848  of  their  followers  were  slain.    One  boy  only  is 
be  received  the  habit  of  that  congregation,  said  to  have  remained  of  the  family,  and  to  have 
Since  that  time  he  has  won  a  high  reputation  as  become  the  ancestor  of  all  the  illustrious  Fabii 
an  earnest  and  eloquent  preacher  and  writer,  who  subsequently  appear  in  Roman  historv. 
and  a  poet.    His  spiritual  books  find  many  Among  these,  Quiktus  Fabittb  Ruixiaitcjs  ob- 
Protoetant  as  well  as  Catholic  readers,  and  have  tained  by  his  heroic  achievements  in  war  the 
been  translated  into  several  languages.     His  surname  of  MaximusTUie  greatest).    From  825, 
published  writings  since  his  conversion  are  as  in  which  year  he  defeated  the  Samnites  in 
follows :  ''  Catholic  Hymns,"  and  an  '^  Essay  disobedience  to  the  command  of  a  superior 
on  Beatification  and  Canonization"  (1848);  officer,  and  hardly  escaped  the  penalty  of  death 
''  The  Spirit  and  Genius  of  St.  Philip  Neri"  on  that  account,  until  292,  his  military  career 
(1850)  ;   **  Catholic  Home   Missions"  (1851) ;  was  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  over  Samnites, 
*^  All  for  Jesus"  (1854) ;  "  Growth  in  Holiness"  IJmbrians,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls.  Five  times  he 
(1855);  '*  The  Blessed  Sacrament"  (1856);  *'The  was  elected  consul.    He  was  the  first  Roman 
Creator  and  the  Creature"  (1857) ;  '*  The  Foot  general  who  carried  the  arms  of  Rome  beyond 
of  the  Cross,  or  the  Sorrows  of  Mary,"  "  Sir  Sie  Apennine  range  into  the  country  of  the 
Lancelot"  fbeing  his  former  poem  rewritten),  Gauls,  whom  he  defeated  at  Sentinum,  in  296. 
and  "Ethd's  Story  Book"  (1858);  and"Spir-  Many  of  his  exploits  however,  have  prob- 
itual  Conferences"  (1859).  He  is  at  present  supe-  ably  been  embellished  by  popular   tradition, 
rior  of  the  Oratory  at  Brompton,  London.  and  perhaps  by  lustoriana  who  belonged  to 
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the  Eabia  gens. — Livy  sasgests  and  Polybinfl  war.    He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  Boom 

asserts  that  it  was  not  Q.  Fabius  Bullianos  from  its  fonndation  to  his  own  time.    Of  this 

npon  whom  the  cognomen  of  Maximus  was  work,  which  probablv  was  written  in  Greek 

originally  conferred,    but  his    great-grandson  andwashighlyyaloed  by  later  writers^  no  firag- 

QuiNTUs  Fabhts  Maximus  Ysbrucosus,  who,  by  ments  remain. 

his  pmdent  generalship  in  the  second  Pnnio       FABRE,  FBAKgoisXjLTiBR  Pascal,  a  French 
war,  saved  the  Roman  commonwealth  from  im-  painter,  bom  in  HontpeUier,  April  1, 1766,  died 
minent  min.    He  had  been  twice  consul  (288  March  12, 1887.    He  was  apnpil  of  David,  and 
and  228^,  and  had  given  proof  of  his  military  produced  in  1787  a  painting  representing  the 
talents  m  a  brief  war  with  theLigurians.    But  ^'Execution  of  the  Children  of  Zedekiah  bj 
it  was  only  when  Hannibal  had  invaded  Italy,  order  ofNebnchadnezzar,"  for  which  he  reoeived 
and  the  armies  of  Rome  were  melting  before  the  great  prize  of  the  academy,  and  was  sent  as 
him,  that  Fabius  obtained  an  opportunity  to  do*  ap«nsionary  to  Rome.  He  was  betieved  to  have 
velop  his  talents  to  the  fullest  extent    In  217,  been  secretly  married  to  the  countess  of  Albtny, 
after  the  defeat  at  LakeThrasymenus,  he  was  ap-  who  on  her  death  in  1824  made  him  her  aole 
pointed  pro-dictator  by  the  people.    Perceiving  heir,  and  bequeathed  to  him  valuable  MS3.  which 
that  to  oppose  to  a  victorious  enemy  a  newly  had  been  left  to  her  by  AlfierL    Fabre  gave 
enlisted  and  disheartened  army  would  be  certain  them  to  the  city  of  Florence, 
ruin,  he  wisely  resolved  upon  avoiding  aU  open        FABRE  D'£GLANTINE,  Phiuffs  Fbix- 
battles,  and  to  weaken  the  enemy  by  tiring  him  gois  N azaibs,  a  French  revolutionist  and  author, 
in  useless  marches  and  countermarches.   Keep-  bom  in  Carcassonne,  Aude,  Dec.  J&8, 1755,  per- 
ing  together  his  little  band  in  a  compact  body,  ished  on  the  guillotine  at  Paris,  April  6, 179i. 
he  moved  his  camp  from  highland  to  highland.  In  gratitude  for  a  wild  rose  of  gold  (eglantm) 
where  the  Numidian  horses  and  the  Spanish  in*  which  was  awarded  to  him  in  earl  v  life  at  the 
fantry  of  Hannibal  could  not  follow  him,  watch*  floral  games  at  Toulouse,  be  adopted  that  name, 
ed  the  enemy  with  unrelaxing  vigilance,  cut  off  He  wrote  a  variety  of  plays  for  the  theatres  of 
his  stragglers  and  foragers,  and  compelled  him  Paris,  a  few  of  which,  asLePhilinte  deMolUre, 
to  weary  his  allies  by  heavy  exactions.    This  LHntrigue  epiatolairey  &0.,  were  favorably  ro- 
cautious  manceuvring,  on  account  of  which  he  ceived.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolntioQ  ho 
was  called  Cunetator  (the  cautious,  the  delay-  associated  himself  with  Danton,  whose  secretary 
ing),  was  misinterpreted  by  his  own  lieutenant  he  became  in  1792.    He  was  one  of  the  mem- 
Minucius,  and,  through  his  representations,  by  bers  of  the  convention,  where,  however,  he 
the  Roman  senate  and  people,  as  cowardice  or  played  but  a  secondiuy  part.    He  was  aocoaed 
imbecility.  The  command  therefore  was  divided  of  venality,  and  eventually  doomed  to  share  the 
between  Fabius  and  Minncius ;  but  the  latter,  fate  of  Danton.    While  ascending  the  gnillotioe 
advancing  rashly  against  the  enemy,  was  speedi-  his  literary  fame  was  foremost  in  hia  mind,  and 
]y  entrapped,  and  would  have  been  destroyed  had  he  distributed  some  of  his  writings  amoug  the 
not  Fabius  hastened  to  hia  rescue.    Then  only  populace.  One  of  his  comedies,  Ztft^^f^e^teurt, 
the  masterly  inactivity  of  Fabius  began  to  be  was  produced  for  the  first  time  5  years  after  his 
appreciated.    Though  he  laid  down  the  dicta-  death,  and  received  with  great  applause.    Two 
torship  after  the  expiration  of  6  months,  he  volumes  of  his  writings  were  published  in  1801 
continued  his  strategy  as  consul,  and  it  was  vlu^qv  XYiq  txiX^  of  (Euvra  po$&unu9  et  vUUa, 
imitated  by  some  generals  succeeding  him  for       FABRETTI,Raffabllo,  an  Italian  antiquaiy, 
several  years;  and  when,  in  216,  the  consul  Te«  bom  in  Urbtno  in  1618,  died  in  Rome  in  1700. 
rentius  Varro  once  more,  heedless  of  the  wise  At  the  age  of  18  he  received  the  degree  of 
counsels  of  Fabius,  ventured  on  an  open  field  doctor,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  made 
battle  at  Oann®,  ne  was  overwhdmmgly  de-  himself  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  liters* 
feated.    In  209  Fabius  was  elected  consul  for  ture  and  art  of  the  ancients.    After  filliog  a 
the  5th  time,  and  in  that  year  recaptured  Ta-  diplomatic  mission  in  Spain,  he  became  treasurer 
rentum  from  the  enemy.    During  the  latter  of  Pope  Alexander  YU.,  and  under  the  S  soc- 
years  of  the  war  the  more  energetic  plan  of  ceeding  popes  he  held  varioos  oflSoes  at  Rome, 
action  proposed  by  Scipio  prevailed  over  the  Madrid,  and  IJrbino.    His  first  ardmological 
advice  of  Fabius.    Just  about  the  time  when  works,  entitled  De  AquaductHnu  Veteru  Bmt^ 
Hannibal  was  leaving  Italy  Fabius  died  at  an  and  De  Columna  Trajani,  excited  a  general  in- 
advanced  age,  208  B.  0. — Oaivs  Fabius  Piotob  terest.    His  interpretation  of  oertain  passages 
was  the  earliest  Roman  painter.    In  802  B.  0.  of  Liyy  involved  him  in  a  violent  diacussion 
he  painted  a  battle  piece  m  the  temple  of  Salus.  with  Gronovius.    In  a  learned  work  upon  an* 
The  painting  was  preserved  till  the  time  of  the  cient  inscriptions  he  made  kDown  the  treasnrei 
emperor  Claudius,  when  the  temple  was  de-  discovered  by  him  in  the  oatacorabs  of  Roin& 
stroyed  by  fire. — His  son  NuMxmrs  FABixra  Pic-  His  rich  collection  of  antiquities  ia  stiU  seen  in 
TOR  is  mentioned  by  Oicero  as  an  author  of  the  ducal  pdace  of  Urbino. 
Greek  annals,  but  is  probably  mistaken  for  his       FABRIANO,  Fbanoesco  di  Gkntoji  da,  sn 
nephew  (a  grandson  of  the  painter),  Quintus  Italian  painter  of  the  Roman  school,  bom  in 
Fabius  Piotob,  the  first  prose  writer  of  Rome  Fabriano,  in  the  Papal  States,  about  1370,  dkni 
{iicript4)Tum  antiquimmu»\  who  served  in  the  in  Rome  in  1450.     Midiel  Angelo  said  that 
Gallic  war,  226  B.0.,a8  also  in  the  second  Punic  his  name  Gentile,  the  noble  or  delicate,  was 
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in  harmony  with  the  character  of  his  works,  the  alightest  flayor  of  paganism,  and  censured 
In  U17  he  piunted  in  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto  those  who  had  reconrse  to  the  pagan  divinities 
a  Madonna,  which  still  exists,  and  which  was  to  ornament  their  verses.    Banmgarten-Orasius 
80  much  admired  that  the  artbt  received  the  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings. 
title  of  magitter  moffittrorum.    He  then  went       FABRIOIUS,  or  Fabbizio,  Gibolamo,  sar- 
to  Venioe,  where  he  obtained  great  snccessi  named  from  his  birthplace  As  Aquapekdxnts, 
and  was  invited  to  Rome,  where  his  paintings  an  Italian  anatomist  and  surgeon,  bom  at  Ao- 
in  the  chareh  of  St  John  of  Lateran,  whidi  qnapendente,  in  the  Papal  States,  in  1637,  died 
his  infirmities  did  not  permit  him  to  finish,  in  Padua,  May  21, 1619.    A  most  distinguished 
made  him  esteemed  the  first  painter  of  Italy,  pupil  of  Fallopius,  he  succeeded  him  as  profes* 
His  manner  resembles  that  of  Fra  Angelioou  sor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  university 
He  was  the  master  of  Jaoopo  BelHnL  of  Padua,  which  position  he  held  fbr  60  years. 
FABRICIUS,  Caius,  a  Roman  statesman,  Hismost  remarkable  discovery  was  that  of  the 
flourished  in  toe  1st  quarter  of  the   8d  cen-  membranous  folds  (which  he  called  valves)  in 
tary  B.  0.    He  is  celebrated  in  the  hisUx^  of  tJbe  interior  of  veins.    Several  of  them  had  bleen 
the  republic  for  his  virtue  and  integrity.    While  observed  by  Yesalius  and  odier  anatomists,  but 
consul  in  282  B.  0.  he  defeated  the  Lucanians,  Fabricins  was  the  firrt  to  demonstrate  in  1674 
Bruttians,  and  Samnites,  and  enriched  the  pub-  the  presence  of  these  valvular  folds  in  all  the 
lie  treasury  with  more  than  400  talents  nom  veins  of  the  extremities.   William  Harvey,  who 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  remaining  poor  himself,  was  his  pupil,  acknowledged  himself  indebted 
In  2S0  he  served  as  legate  in  the  campaign  to  his  teachings  for  the  discovery  of  the  circn- 
agaunst  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  whom  he  lation  of  the  Mood.    His  writings  comprise  dis> 
was  sent  at  its  close  with  an  embassy,  to  ask  sertations  on  tiie  formation  of  the  foBtus,the 
the  ransom  or  exchange  of  some  Roman  prison-  structure  of  the  ossophaffus,  stomach,  and  body, 
ers  of  war.  The  meeting  of  the  two  distinguish-  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  larynx ; 
ed  men  at  Tarentum  has  perhaps  been  embel-  treatiseB  on  the  egg  and  on  veins,  dec    Great 
lished  by  the  historians  of  Roman  antiquity,  honors  were  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Venetian 
who  seem  to  dwell  with  particular  fondness  on  government,  and  a  new  and  lai*ge  anatomical 
the  last  examples  of  olden  virtue,  in  that  period  uieatre  was  constructed  for  his  accommodation. 
of  commencing  decay.   Fabridus  is  represented  He  left  to  his  niece  a  fortune  of  over  $160,000, 
to  have  withstood  not  only  the  most  splendid  and  his  beautiM  villa  on  the  Brenta  is  still 
offers  of  the  victorious  king,  who  knowing  his  known  under  the  name  of  Maniagnuola  d*Ai> 
poverty  tried  to  bribe  him  into  his  service,  but  ^uapendente.    The  first  edition  of  his  surgical 
also  the    threatening  aspect  of  an  elephant  wo»s  appeared  at  Padua  in  1617.    A  complete 
seemingly  let  loose  upon  him.    In  reward  of  edition  of  his   anatomical  and  physiological 
his  inte^ty  Uie  king  allowed  the  captives  to  works  was  published  by  Bohn  in  Leipsic  in 
remur  to  Rome  for  the  celebration  of  the  Satur-  1687,  followed  in  1787  by  that  of  Albinus  of 
Sfliia,  on  pronuse  of  returning  after  the  festival  Leyden,  containing  a  biographical  sketch  of 
In  279  Fabridus  fought  in  Uie  battle  of  Ascm-  Fabricius,  and  the  prefiices  of  the  different 
lam,  which,  though  nominally  a  victory,  was  treatises,  which  Bohn  had  suppressed, 
regu^ed  by  Fyrrhns  himself  aknost  as  a  defeat        FABRIOIUS,  Joh akn  Aiabst,  a  German  bib- 
In  the  next  year  he  commanded  again  as  consul,  liogn^her,  bom  in  Leipdc,  Nov.  11, 1668,  died 
and  exposed  to  his  enemy  the  treachery  of  his  in  Hamburg,  April  80, 1786.    He  studied  phi- 
physioian,  who  offered  to  poison  him,  upon  losophy,  mMlidne,  and  theology,  and  in  1718  be* 
wlii<&  Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  ^'  It  came  librarian  to  J.  F.  Mayer  at  Hamburg.    In 
la  easier  to  turn  the  sun  from  its  career,  than  1699  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
Fabricius  fi^m  hb  honesty,"  and  to  have  freed  rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  gymnasium 
all  his  captives  without  ransom.    When  I^i^  of  that  city,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
rfans  evacuated  Italy,  Fabricius  was  engaged  in  The  extent  of  his  learning  in  almoet  overy  de- 
subduing  his  allies.    As  censor  in  276  he  de-  partment  of  knowledge,  especially  in  philology, 
priced  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  of  his  seat  in  the  was  remarkable.     His  most  celebrated  works 
senate,  for  having  in  his  household  10  pounds  are  BibUotheea  Latina  (Hambur;^  1697 ;  6th  cd. 
weight  of  silver  plate.    like  Curius  Dentatns^  1721 ;  new  edition  by  Emesti,  Leipdc,  1778-*4) ; 
he  q[>amed  the  presents  of  the  Samnite  ambas-  BibUotheea  Grmea  ^Hamburg,  1706-^8;  continu- 
aadors,  and  died  so  poor  that  the  senate  had  to  ation  and  new  edition  by  Harless,  1790-1809, 
provide  marriage  portions  for  his  daughters,  provided  with  an  index  in  1888) ;  BQtliographia 
He  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  Antiquaria  (Hamburg,  1718 ;  new  edition  by 
prohibitory  law  of  the  12  tables  having  been  Scha&hausen,  1760) ;  Bibliotheoa  EceletiMtiea 
suspended  in  his  honor.  (Hamburg,  1718) ;  and  BibUotheea  Medim  et  In^ 
FABRICIUS,  Gbobo,  a  German  scholar,  bom  Jima  jmatU  (6  vols.,  Hamburg,  1784 ;  supple- 
in  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  April  24, 1616,  died  in  mentU7  vol  by  SchOttgen,  1746;  new  edition 
Meissen,  July  13, 1671.    His  edition  of  Horace  by  Hansi,  Padua,  1764). 
(2  Yola.,  Basel,  1666)  is  stUl  esteemed  at  the       FABRIOIUS,  Johann  Christian,  a  Danish 
present  day.    He  wrote  Latin  poetry  with  great  entomolodst,  bom  in  Tondem,  Schleswig,  Jan. 
purity,  and  was  so  pious  that  in  his  sacred  7,  1748,  died  in  1807.    His  academic  studies 
poems  he  would  employ  no  words  which  had  were  pursued  at  Copenhagen,  Leyden,  £dia- 
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bnrgfa,  and  finally  at  Upsal,  where  ho  enjoyed  wrote  also  biographies  of  Oosmod6]£ediciand 

the  instmctiona  of  linnous,    A  similarity  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  beside  several  misoeUaneoos  and 

tastes  and  temperament  brought  master  and  theol<Mncal  works. 

papfl  into  the  closest  intimai^,  and  to  Fabrioiua       FABTAN,  or  Fabuk^  Bobxbt,  an  ancieDt 
we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  the  most  interest-  English  chronicler,  bom  m  London  about  1460, 
ing  biographical   notices  of  the  great  Swede,  died  in  1512.    At  first  a  merchant,  he  beoame 
No  pupu  of  LinnoKis  has  more  tlioroo^y  ap-  an  alderman  and  aherifP  of  London,  and  wrote 
plied  his  method,  and  even  his  forms  of  ezpre»-  a  general  chronicle  of  English  history^  which 
sioD,  to  the  development  of  a  special  bnoich  of  he  called  the  ^  Goooordance  of  Btoriesi^  from 
science,  and  none  has  enjoyed  a  more  brilliant  the  fsibuloas  exploits  of  Bmtos  in  Great  Brit- 
reputation.   It  was  daring  a  scientific  ezcnrsioa  ain  to  the  reisn  of  Henry  YIL    It  is  a  tedi- 
with  LinnfiBfns  that  the  idea  of  classifying  insects  ons  narrative  of  the  external  features  of  trans- 
according  to  the  formation  of  the  parts  which  actions,  without  discrimination  in  the  selection 
constitute  the  mouth  first  occurred  to  him ;  and  or  taste  in  the  treatment  of  sul^}ects.   It  w» 
the  approval  and  encouragement  of  his  master,  first  published  after  the  author's  death  (fdk^ 
to  whom  he  explained  his  views,  gave  the  first  1516),  and  has  since  reappeared  in  numeroos 
impulse  to  his  entomological  studies,  and  to  the  editions,  the  last  of  which  is  that  by  Sir  Henry 
development  of  the  system  of  classification  with  Ellis,  aoconapanied  by  notes  and  a  learned  intro- 
which  the  name  of  Fabricius  Is  now  identified,  duotion  (*^  Chronicles  of  England  and  France,'^ 
LinnsBus  himself  declined  to  apply  the  system  to  royal  4to.,  London,  1811).    On  account  of  its 
his  new  edition  of  the  Syutema  NatwxB,  only  be-  free  animadversions  on  the  Oatholic  clergy,  Oar- 
cause  he  conceived  himself  too  old  to  change  his  dinal  Wolsey  is  said,  on  very  doubtful  anUiority, 
method.    In  1768  Fabricius  took  the  degree  of  to  have  caused  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  soon  after  was  appoint-  the  first  edition,  copies  of  which  are  now  rare 
ed  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university  curiosities,  only  8  oerfeetspecimensbeinglmown. 
of  Kiel,  where  he  published  in  1775  his  Systema       FACOIOLATO,  or  Faooiolaii,  Jaoopo,  an 
Entomologia  (4  vols.  Svo.,  Copenhagen),  in  Italian  philologist,  bom  in  Torr^plia,  near  Padoa, 
which  he  for  the  first  time  made  public  his  Jan.  4, 1684^  died  Aug.  27, 1769.    Cardinal  Ba^ 
method.    The  publication  of  the  work  opened  barigo,  noticing  his  tdente^  sent  him  to  the  ecde- 
a  rich  field  of  industry  and  research  to  ento-  siastical  seminary  ofPadu^  where  he  took  orders 
mologists,  and  no  one  explored  it  with  more  en*  and  speedily  rose  to  be  professor  ofphfiosophr, 
thusiasm  than  the  author,  who  during  there-  and  finaUy  head  of  the  institution.  He  afterward 
mainder  of  his  life  was  constantly  employed  in  filled  the  chair  of  logic  in  the  univernty  of  the 
developing  and  perfecting  his  system,  for  which  same  city,  and  was  charged  with  the  task  of 
purpose  he  made  tours  over  all  parts  of  Eu-  continuing  the  history  of  that  establishment 
rope.   11)B Gmera InMctorum(^YO^'KvA^Vl*{^\  which  Papadopoli  had  begun.    The  king  of 
Phihaophia    BfUomologiaa   (8vo.,   Hamburg,  Portugal  invited  him  to  direct  the  eollege  of 
1778),  Speeiea  Imeetorum  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1781),  young  nobles  at  Lisbon,  but  he  refused  on  ao- 
Mantiata  Inseetorum  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Copenhagen,  count  of  his  advanced  age.    Beside  several  good 
1787),  Entamologia  Sytematica  (4  vols.  8vo.,  editions  of  the  classics  and  yarioos  works  on 
Copenhagen,  1792-^94),  and  other  works,  show  grammar,   ethics,    theology,   and   even  some 
how  complete  and  extended  were  his  investiga-  poetiy,  he  publialied  revisions  of  the  Lexicon 
tions  in  tnis  branch  of  science.  His  later  works,  of  Scbrevelins,  the  Theaawnu  Oeeronianui  of 
however,  are  inferior  to  his  firsts  in  consequence  Nizolius,  and  the  vocabulary  of  7  languages 
of  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  characters  he  was  known  as  tiie  Oalepino  (2  vols,  fi^  1781),  ^ 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  genera,  as  the  number  of  which  he  received  much  assistance  firom  hia 
species  increased  under  his  hands.  He  also  pub-  pupil  Forcellini  and  others.    It  was  at  the  con* 
uished  essays  on  botany  and  natural  history,  in  durion  of  the  last  named  work  that  Faodolato 
both  of  which  he  was  well  informed,  accounts  and  Forcellini  conceived  the  idea  of  the  great 
of  travels  in  Norway,  Russia,  and  England,  and  Latin  dictionary  which  was  published  40  yeara 
a  variety  of  treatises,  histoncal,  political,  and  later,  after  the  death  of  both,  under  their  joint 
economical,  relating  to  Denmark,  the  latter  beinff  names,  but  which  was  almost  entirely  the  week 
prepared  by  him  in  his  capacity  of  councillor  of  of  the  latter.    (See  Fobobluni.) 
state  and  professor  of  rural  and  political  econ-       FACIAL  ANGLE.    In  the  latter  part  of  the 
omy  at  Kiel    He  died  of  grief^  it  is  supposed,  last  century.  Professor  Camper  of  Berlin  pro- 
occasioned  b;^  the  bombardment  of  Copennagen,  posed  a  new  method  of  viewing  the  skull,  hy 
and  the  political  misfortunes  of  Denmark.  whi<^  it  was  supposed  imp(»lant  results  would 
FABRONI,  Akgelo,  an  Italian  biographer,  be  arrived  at,  which  immediately  attained  a 
bom  in  Harradi,  Tuscany,  in  1782,  died  in  Pisa,  wide  popularity.    *^  The  basis  on  which  the  dif- 
Sept.  22,  1808.     His  chief  work  is  his  Vitm  tinction  of  nations  is  founded,*^  says  Camper>  as 
Italarum  *  Doetrina  Excelleniium  qui  ScbcuIo  quoted  by  Frichard.  **may  be  displayed  by  two 
XVIL  et  XVIIL  floruerunt^  which,  in  the  straight  lines;  oneofwhichistobeoniwn  through 
compass  of  20  volumes,  2  of  which  were  added  the  meatus  auditorius  to  the  base  of  the  noM» 
after  his  death,  contuns  167  well  written  biog-  and  the  other  touching  the  prominent  centre  of 
raphies  of  the  most  eminent  Italian  scholars  tibe  forehead  and  falling  thenoe  on  the  most  ad- 
and  authors  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  He  vancingpart  of  the  upper  Jaw  booe,  the  head 
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being  Tiewed  in  profile.    In  the  angle  prodnced  nail j  had  almost  the  same  meaning  aa  agent 
hj  these  two  lines  may  be  said  to  consist  not  (Lat  agere,  to  act).    But  while  agent  was  used 
only  the  distinctions  between  the  skulls  of  the  to  represent  every  one  who  actea  in  any  way 
several  species  of  animals,  but  also  those  which  in  the  stead  of  another,  factor  became  limited 
aro  foond  to  esst  between  different  nations;  to  those  who  so  act  in  mcKumtile  transactions, 
and  it  might  be  oonduded^  that  nature  has  Factor  is  then  a  mercantUe  agent,  herein  being 
availed  herself  at  the  same  time  of  this  angle  to  like  a  broker ;  but  the  difference  between  them 
mark  oat  the  diversities  of  the  animal  kingdom,  is  principally  this :  a  broker  acts  for  his  prin- 
and  to  establish  a  sort  of  scale  from  the  inferior  cipal  in  reference  to  mercantile  property  which 
tribes  np  to  the  most  beautiful  forms  which  are  the  principal  retains  in  his  hands;  while  the 
found  in  the  human  species.    Thus  it  will  be  factor  has  possession  of  the  goods  sent  to  him 
found  that  the  heads  of  birds  display  the  smallest  for  sale,  or  takes  possession  of  those  which  he 
angle,  and  that  it  always  becomes  of  greater  ex-  buys  for  his  principal    From  this  differ^ice 
tent  in  proportion  as  the  animal  approaches  more  others  have  grown ;  and  the  most  hnportant  of 
nearly  to  the  human  figure.    Thus  there  is  one  these  is.  that  the  broker  buys  and  sells  as  agent, 
apedes  of  the  ape  tribe  in  which  the  head  has  while  the  fiactor  may  buy  and  sell  In  his  own 
an  angle  of  42*" ;  in  another  animal  of  the  same  name,  the  party  deaHng  with  him  not  always 
£imily,  which  is  one  of  those  simis  most  approz-  knowing  whether  the  factor  or  some  one  else 
imadngin  figure  to  mankind,  the  facial  aneie  con-  owns  the  goods.     Li  the  United  States  the 
tains  exactly  60^;  next  to  this  is  t^e  head  of  the  word   factor  is  seldom  used   by  merchants, 
African  negro,  which  as  well  as  that  of  the  Kal-  because,  in  our  practice,  the  phrase  conmiia- 
mnekformsanang^eof^O^;  while  the  angle  dis-  sion  merohanthas  taken  its  place,  and  means 
covered  in  the  heads  of  Europeans  contuns  80^  much -the  same  thing.    But  me  word  &ctor  is 
On  this  difference  of  10^  in  tne  fiicial  angle  the  retained  as  a  law  term,  and  tibe  law  of  &ctors 
anpenor  beauty  of  the  European  depends ;  while  derives  its  importance  from  its  being  the  law  of 
that  hi^  character  of  sublime  beauty  which  conunission  merchants.  Beside  regular  commis- 
is  so  striking  in  some  works  of  ancient  i^tuary,  sion  merchants,  any  one  intrusted  with  the  pos- 
as  in  the  head  of  Apollo  and  in  the  Medusa  of  session  of  property  belonging  to  another,  and 
8i90cles,  is  {^ven  by  an  angle  which  amounts  to  authorized  by  the  owner  to  dispose  of  it,  may  be 
100^."  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  facial  an-  a  factor,  as  a  supercargo.    8o  a  common  carrier 
gle  is  a  measure  only  of  the  relative  pr<gection  may  be  a  factor ;  and  while  be  acta  as  such,  he 
of  the  forehead  and  the  upper  Jaw,  and  that  it  is  responsible  oidy  as  a  &ctor,  that  is,  only  &>r 
is  no  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  cranium  it-  injuries  or  losses  caused  by  want  of  due  caro; 
aell    A  protruding  upper  iaw  will  diminish  the  but  when  he  has  sold  goods  as  factor,  and  has 
angje ;  a  prominence  of  tlie  lower  part  of  the  received  the  money  which  it  is  his  duty  to  bring 
forehead,  though  the  latter  may  have  neither  home  as  carrier,  his  obligations  as  carrier  re- 
height  nor  width,  will  increase  it;  it  may  differ  vive,  and  he  is  now  liable  for  any  loss  not 
gr^itly  in  skuUs  which  have  the  same  capacity,  caused  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy. 
and  may  be  inferior  in  a  skull  of  superior  capa-  A  factor  is  a  general  agent,  and  as  such  binds  his 
city.    With  these  obvious  objections  to  the  far  principaL — ^The  most  general  duty  of  a  &ctor, 
cial  anrie  as  a  measure  of  intellectual  ability  in  as  of  every  agent,  is  to  obey  the  instructions  he 
particular  cases,  a  general  relation  may  stiU  be  receives.    But  he  is  considered  by  the  law  mer- 
traced  between  the  relative  development  of  the  chant  as  an  agent  having  much  discrotion,  and 
anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  as  compared  with  an  equal  responsibility ;  while  thereforo  he  is 
that  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  amount  of  Intel-  bound  to  obey  definite  and  positive  instructions, 
lect,  and  thns  the  fadal  angle  has  a  certain  de-  he  is  not  bound  to  pay  such  rewd  to  mero 
0ee  of  dgnificance.    The  facisT  angle  of  the  intimations  or  wishes,  because  ne  may  well 
Gaucasian  race  averages  about  80^,  that  of  the  believe  that,  whatever  his  principal   mi^ht 
Mongolian  and  of  the  American  Indian  about  desire  or  consider  expedient,  if  he  did  not  give 
V5%  while  that  of  the  negro  is  but  70^    iVom  positive  directions  it  was  because  he  preferred 
meaimrements  of  the  ^uUs  of  the  superior  order  leaving  the  decision  to  the  discretion  Of  his 
of  apes,  their  facial  angle  has  been  put  down  as  factor.    And  even  if  he  have  positive  and  pre- 
from  60*  to  64^,  and  thus  it  has  been  arsued  cise  instructions,   his  departure  from   them 
that  the  negro  was  not  only  a  fink  in  the  chain  will  be  justified  if  it  was  caused  by  an  unfore- 
of  creation  between  the  ape  and  the  white  man,  seen  emergency,  and  if  he  acted  in  good  fedth, 
but  that  he  absolutely  approximated  morodose-  and  certainly  for  the  actual  advantage  of  his 
Iv  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.    F^fessor  principaL    I^  however,  a  factor  buys  goods 
Owen  has  proved  that  these  measurements  are  for  his  principal  and  sends  them  to  him   in 
fbnnded  on  error,  that  tbej  have  been  taken  distinct  violation  of  an  order,  his  principal 
from  young  animals  in  whom  the  jaw  had  not  may  reject  the  same,  and  may  return  them  to 
yet  receivM  its  full  development,  and  that  in  his  factor;  or,  if  the  nature  of  the  goods  and 
the  adult  chimpanzee  the  fiicial  angle  is  no  more  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  it  cer- 
tfaaa  85*,  while  in  the  adult  orang  it  is  but  80*,  tainly  expedient  he  may  sell  the  goods  for  his 
tfans  establishing  a  wide  difference  between  the  factor,  and  remit  to  him  or  credit  him  with 
xusgro  and  the  most  highly  oi^nized  of  the  apes,  the  proceeds ;  but  he  must  not  cause  any  in- 
FAOTOB  (Lat  ^aeere,  to  do  or  make)  origi-  jury  to  his  factor  by  his  dehiy  or  n^ligence. 
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A  factor  generally  acquires  no  right  to  his  him  who  gaye  it.    In  Htrnt  «f.  Bonsmanier,  8 
commissions  until  the  service  by  which  he  is  Wheaton,  201,  Chief  Jnstice  Marshall  held  that 
to  earn  them  is  wholly  rendered.    Bat  if  he  an  interest  which  can  protect  a  power  from 
performs  an  important  part,  and  is  prevented  revocation  must  be  an  interest  in  the  thing 
without  his  fault  from  completing  his  service,  itself  about  which  the  authority  is  to  be  exer- 
and  still  more  if  ^e  principal  be  in  fault,  it  cised,  and  not  merely  an  interest  in  that  which 
would  seem  from  adjudged  cases,  as  well  as  is  produced  by  the  exercise  of  that  Dower. 
from  principle,  that  he  may  have  a  reasonable  And  in  subsequent  oases,  it  seems  to  be  the 
con^nsation.    Nor  has  he  any  claim  for  com-  prevailinff  doctrine  in  the  United  StateS)  that 
pensation  unless  he  conducts  his  business  with  a  flEictor  by  advances  upon  goods  acquires  ap 
proper  care  and  skill,  and  he  is  liable  in  dam-  interest  in  the  goods  themselves,  and  that  his 
ages  for  any  loss  his  principal  sustains  by  his  authority  over  them  is  therefore  irrevocahW 
want  of  care  and  skill ;  nor  can  he  claim  any  In  England,  however,  in  a  case  tried  before  the 
compensation  for  any  illegal  or  immoral  service,  court  of  common  pleas,  in  which  the  leading 
A  factor  cannot  delegate  his  power  and  right,  American  authority  was  cited,  it  was  expressly 
except  so  far  as  he  is  authorized  to  do  so,  eiSier  overruled,  and  the  authority  held  to  be  nvo- 
expressly,  or  by  the  established  usage,  or  by  cable.    Hence,  in  En^and,  a  factor  who  has 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.    In  the  made  advances  upon  goods  has  nevertheless 
absence  of  positive  instructions,  it  is  the  duty  of  no  power  to  sell  them  or  any  part  of  theoa  if 
the  factor  to  obey  and  conform  to  the  conmion  positively  prohibited  by  his  principal;  whUe 
usage  of  that  business,  or  such  common  usages  m  the  United  States  he  may  sell  so  much  as 
of  merchants  as  are  properly  applicable  to  that  will  cover  his  advances  and  charges,  the  pnnd- 
business ;  and  he  can,  in  general,  bind  his  prin-  pal  having  no  power  of  disposal  over  more  of 
cipal  only  within  that  usage.    He  has,  as  has  the  goods  than  the  surplus  or  residue  after  the 
been  said,  a  considerable  discretion,  but  is  factor^s  advances  are  repaid.    The  factor,  how- 
bound  to  use  his  discretion  wit^  reasonable  care,  ever,  is  not  obliged  to  sell,  but  after  demand  and 
and  with  perfect  good  £uth.    Thus,  if  he  hast-  reasonable  delay,  may  have  his  action  against  lus 
ens  a  sale  improperly,  and  without  reasonable  principal  for  his  advances. — Another  questioa 
cause  or  excuse,  the  sale  is  void ;  as,  for  exam-  has  been  much  agitated ;  that  is,  what  power  a 
pie,  if  he  hurries  a  sale,  clearly  against  the  inter-  factor  has  to  pled^  the  goods  consigned  to  hinu 
est  of  the  principal,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  They  are  placed  in  his  hands  primarily  for  sale ; 
at  once  his  own  advances,  such  a  sale  would  be  and  in  regard  to  the  sale,  whue  bound  to  miich 
considered  a  fraudulent  sacrifice  of  his  principal's  care  and  entire  good  faith,  he  has  a  very  wido 
property.    Whether  the  factor  is  bound  to  in-  authority ;  but  it  should  seem  that  he  can  hare 
sure  the  property  of  his  principal,  must  depend  no  power  to  pledge  the  goods  (in  the  absence 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case.    There  is  of  express  instructions),  excepting  so  far  as  that 
no  general  rule  requiring  him,  as  factor  or  com-  power  grows  out  of  the  placing  of  the  j;oods  in 
mission  merchant,  to  insure ;  but  he  would  be  nis  hands,  and  his  relation  to  his  principal  as  a 
under  an  obligation  to  do  this  if  he  were  so  general  argent.    By  placing  the  goods  in  his 
instructed,  or  if  a  geneitd,  well  established,  and  possession,  the  principal  may  be  said  to  give  to 
well  known  usage  required  it  of  him,  and  par-  his  factor  the  power  of  acting  as  an  owner,  to 
ticularly  if  there  had  been  antecedent  acts  or  the  injury  of  others.    It  is  on  this  ground  that 
usaps  between  him  and  his  principal,  from  in  England,  and  in  many  of  the  United  Stat^ 
which  his  principal  might  reasonably  have  ex-  (especially  Maine,  MassachusettSy  Rhode  Island, 
pected  that  he  would  enect  insurance,  and  there-  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania),  such  a  factor, 
fore  omit  doing  this  himself. — It  is  a  very  im-  whether  called  commission  merchant,  consignee, 
portant  question,  and  one  not  absolutely  deter-  agent,  or  otherwise,  is  deemed  to  be  the  true 
mined,  how  fiir  and  under  what  circumstances  owner,  as  to  sale,  pledge,  or  other  dispositico 
the  pnncipal  has  the  right  of  revoking  the  an-  of  the  property,  while  the  party  with  whom  he 
thority  he  has  pven  to  his  factor.    In  general,  deals  acts  in  good  faith.    A  &ctor,  whether  he 
he  miiy  certainly  do  this  before  the  factor  has  be  a  commission  merchant  or  not,  may  make  a 
made  any  advances  upon  the  goods;  and  may  special  contract  with  his  principal,  to  guarantee 
then  demand  them,  paying  of  course  whatever  all  sales  made  for  him.    in  continental  Enrope, 
legal  claims  the  factor  may  have,  not  for  his  sometimes  in  England,  more  rarely  here,  sncn  a 
commissions,  butfor  expenses  properly  incurred  factor  is  said  to  act  under  a  del  credere  corn- 
about  the  goods,  and  for  any  especitd  services  mission.    With  us  he  is  commonly,  and  per- 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  render.    The  more  haps  universally,  said  to  act  under  a  guarantee 
difficult  question  is  whether,  if  a  commission  commission.    The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  in 
merchant  has  made  advances  upon  goods,  he  addition  to  the  usual  commission  (or  that  agreed 
has  not  now  acquired  an  interest  in  tiiem  and  upon)  for  the  sale  of  the  goods,  he  receives  a 
an  authority  over  them,  which  his  principal  further  commission,  in  consideration  of  which 
cannot  defeat  by  revocation.    And  tnis  must  he  guarantees  the  payment  by  the  purchaser 
depend  upon  the  familiar  principle  of  the  law  of  the  price  of  the  goods.    He  therefore  agrees 
of  agency,  that  an  authority  coupled  with  an  with  his  principal  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  pnr- 
interest  cannot  be  revoked,  while  any  naked  chaser,  if  the  purchaser  does  not;  and  this 
authority  is  always  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  would  seem  to  make  him  only  a  surety.   The 
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qnesdon  is  important ;  for  if  hy  his  contract  he  general,  it  may  be  said  that  if  a  purchaser  pajB 

becomes  8  prmcipal  debtor  to  the  owner  who  hi  good  faith  to  either,  withont  notice  of  the 

is  his  own  principal,  then  the  owner  can  de-  other's  claim,  he  will  be  protected  against  the 

mand  payment  of  him  and  let  him  look  to  the  other.    But  if  the  owner  ckmands  his  price,  the 

purchaser.    Bnt  if  he  is  only  a  surety  for  the  purchaser  cannot  set  off  against  this,  or  cl^m 

purchaser,  then  the  owner  must  look  to  the  to  deduct,  a  general  debt  to  the  purdiaser  firom 

Surchaser  in  the  first  place,  and  only  in  his  the  £Eust6r,  umess  the  factor  sold  the  goods  as 
efault  can  he  come  to  we  factor  as  guarantor ;  his  own,  under  circumstances  which  gave  him  a 
and  this  latter  rule  seems  now  to  prevail  very  de>  right  so  to  sell  them,  and  the  buyer  believed  they 
oidedly  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  were  his  own ;  in  which  case  the  buyer  may 
But  while  a  guarantee  commission  merchant  charge  against  the  price,  or  indeed  pay  the  whole 
is  held  to  be  a  surety,  it  seems  to  be  also  held  price,  by  the  indebtedness  of  the  factor  to  him. 
that  he  does  not  come  within  the  statute  of  And  if  before  the  goods  are  ddivered,  or  any 
frauds,  as  one  who  promises  to  pay  the  debt  payment  made,  the  buyer  is  notified  that  the 
of  another.    A  guarantee  commission  merchant  goods  belong  to  some  third  person,  that  is, 
has  the  same  claim  on  his  principal  for  his  ad-  some  one  neither  the  principal  nor  the  fSactor, 
vances  as  if  he  made  no  guarantee.    If  he  the  buyer  may  refuse  to  take  them ;  but  if  he 
takes  a  note  from  the  purchaser  of  the  goods,  takes  them,  he  cannot  set  off  against  the  price 
this  note  is  the  property  of  his  principal,  and  he  a  debt  due  from  the  factor.    On  the  other  hand, 
guarantees  the  note ;  and  if  he  takes  payment  if  the  factor  has  a  lien  on  the  goods,  and  has  not 
in  depreciated  paper,  he  must  make  it  good,  lost  this  lien  by  parting  with  the  TOssession  of 
If  money  be  pdd,  and  he  remits  it  in  some  cus-  the  goods,  the  buyer  cannot  set  off  against  this 
tomary  and  proper  wav,  or  in  such  way  as  may  lien  any  debt  due  to  him  from  the  principal,  al- 
he  specially  directed  by  the  owner,  he  is  not  though  the  principal  be  named  at  the  sale  as  the 
responsible  for  its  safe  arrival.    He  may,  how-  owner  of  the  goods. — ^An  important  distinction 
ever,  make  a  bargain  to  guarantee  the  remit-  is  made  between  a  foreign  factor  and  a  do- 
tance;  and  if  he  makes  such  a  bargain,  he  may  mestio  factor.    A  foreign  factor  is  one  who 
obarge  a  commission  for  this  guarantee ;  but  transacts  business  for  his  principal  in  a  coun- 
if  he  has  a  right  to  charge  this  commission,  try  in  which  the  latter  does  not  reside ;  while 
lie  is  equally  liable  whether  he  in  fact  charges  a  domestic  fiictor  acts  in  the  same  country  in 
this  commission,  or  does  not.    Even  if  he  have  which  the  principal  resides.    Although  every 
no  del  credere  or  guarantee  commission,  he  may  factor  may  act  in  nis  own  name,  yet  in  the  case 
still  be  liable  to  his  principal,  not  only  for  his  of  a  foreign  factor,  the  law  goes  much  further, 
neglect  or  default,  but  by  certain  acts  whidi  and  considers  the  factor  as  in  almost  all  respects 
aeem  to  assume  this  liability ;  as  if  he  sells  a  principal.    The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.    A 
the  goods  of  several  principals  to  one  pur-  person  dealing  at  home  with  a  factor  whose 
chaser,  on  credit,  and  takes  a  note  payable  or  principal  resides  abroad,  has  no  means  of  know- 
endorsed  to  himself,  and  gets  it  discounted,  mg  who  the  principal  is,  or  what  goods  are  his, 
It  has  already  been  reroanced,  that  a  factor  or  by  what  tide  they  are  his,  or  for  what  pur- 
may  bny,  seU,  sue  and  be  sued,  demand,  collect,  pose  they  are  in  the  factor's  hands,  excepting  as 
receive,  and  receipt  for  money,  all  in  his  own  the  factor  may  choose  to  tell  him.    He  can  have 
name,  and  as  a  principal,  while  a  broker  can  no  access,  or  certainlv  no  easy  access,  to  the 
do  all  this  only  in  his  own  name  and  as  an  foreign  principal,  for  tne  purpose  of  remedy  or 
agent    This  difference  between  them  springs  enforcement ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be 
firom  the  possession  of  the  goods  by  the  factor —  presumed  to  have  bought  or  sold  on  the  credit 
for  possession  is  one  of  the  principal  indicia  of  of  a  person  thus  unknown  and  inaccessible.    It 
ownership— -and  the  non-possession  of  them  by  is  but  fair,  therefore,  that  the  factor  should  be, 
the  broker.    There  is,  however,  a  still  more  im-  as  to  the  purchaser,  the  principal ;   and  it  is 
portent  difference  between  them,  founded  on  .  equally  fair  that  the  fiEictor  should  be,  in  such 
the  same  circumstance ;  this  is,  that  the  factor  case,  the  only  principal.    These,  however,  are 
baa  a  lien  on  the  goods  for  his  advances,  diarges,  but  presumptions  of  law.     The  parties  may 
and  commissions,  whether  they  were  agreed  make  what  agreement  they  please,  and  their 
upon  or  are  only  customary,  and  a  broker  has  not  agreement  will  be  enforced  if  shown  by  any  ad- 
But  if  a  factor  voluntarily  transfers  the  goods  missible  evidence ;  that  is,  their  intention  may 
to  the  owner,  or  to  the  owner's  order,  he  can-  be  expressed,  or  it  may  be  inferred  from  any 
not  reclaim  them  as  his  security,  but  retains  circumstances  which  distinotly  indicate  it,  and 
only  his  personal  right  to  demand  his  advances  would  then  be  carried  into  effect.    In  the  ab- 
and  charges  from  the  owner.    If  the  owner  be  sence  of  such  evidence,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  an 
insolvent,  the  factor  takes  then  only  his  divi-  ordinary  transaction  with  a  foreign  factor,  the 
dend;  whereas  if  he  still  holds  the  possession,  the  buyer  may  sue  the  factor,  and  cannot  sue  the 
other  creditors  can  have  the  goods  only  by  dis-  principal,  although  the  principal  may  recover 
charging  the  factor^s  claims  in  fhll.    Therefore  from  a  buyer  a  price  not  yet  paid  to  the  fiictor. 
the  factor  and  his  principal  may  have  claims  The  rule  that  the  party  dealing  with  the  factor 
against  a  purchaser  which  may  seem  to  conflict ;  looks  to  him  only,  seems  to  be  well  settled,  if 
for  the  principal  may  demand  his  price,  while  he  knew  that  he  was  dealing  with  the  factor  of 
Uie  factor  daima  his  advances  and  onarges.    In  a  foreign  principal,  and  reserved  no  right  or 
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claim  against  that  principaL    Whether  he  ooiild  has  gained  for  it  the  name  of  the  FlorenM  of 
sue  the  principal,  if  he  did  not  know  him  at  the  Bomagna.     Its  formerly  celebrated  manoiso* 
time  of  the  transaction^  but  discovered  him  af-  tnres  of  a  pecnliar  earthenware,  called  from 
terward,  is  not  so  certam;  for  there  are  author-  this  pl&oe  faieneej  hare  recently  dedined  in  im- 
ities  which  limit  the  rule  to  the  former  cases,  portance,  and  its  diief  industry  at  present  con- 
and  in  the  latter  give  the  party  a  concurrent  sists  in  manufactures  of  paper  and  silk  twist, 
remedy  against  the  factor  and  the  principal.    la  and  in  an  active  conmierce  m  the  prodncts  of 
general,  t^he  principal,  although  foreign,  may  sue  the  territory,  which  are  taken  by  canal  from 
a  party  dealing  with  him  through  a  factor.    It  Faenza  to  the  Po.    In  Roman  times  this  city 
seems  now  settled  that,  for  the  purpose  of  this  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Carbo  and  Kor- 
distinction,  the  states  of  the  Union  are  foreign  banns  by  Metellua,  the  general  of  Sylla,82  B.  0. 
to  each  other.    It  is  a  general  rule,  that  a  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  the  6th  centmr, 
principal  does  not  lose  Cis  property  by  any  and  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1240.   It 
act  of  his  factor,  as  long  as  he  can  trace  and  was  successively  subject  to  Venice  and  Bologna, 
identify  his  goods,  either  in  the  factor^s  hands,  and  was  finally  united  to  the  Pi^al  States  by 
or  into  the  hands  of  any  person  who  holds  by  Pope  Julius  IL  in  1509. 
representation  of  or  derivation  from  the  factor,  FAG£L,  a  family  of  Butch  statesmen.  L 
but  only  inthefactor^s  right,  and  not  in  his  own  Rabpab,  bom  in  Haarlem  in  1629,  died  Dec 
independent  right,  as  purchaser,  pledgee,  or  16, 1088,  succeeded  John  de  Witt  as  grand  pen- 
otherwise  a  transferee  in  good  faith  and  for  sioner,  and  took  a  prominent  part  as  a  bttter 
value.    And  when  a  principal  finds  his  prop-  opponent  of  the  encroachments  of  Lonia  XIY. 
erty  encumbered  by  an  act  of  the  factor,  as  a  and  a  zealous  champion  of  the  cause  of  the 
pledge,  or  the  like,  he  may  always  recover  prince  of  Orange,  for  whose  accession  to  the 
his  property  by  paying  the  amount  or  charge  British  throne  he  prepared  t^e  public  mind  of 
for  which  it  is  thus  given  in  security.    The  most  Protestant  Europe.      II.  Fbanb  Kicouub,  a 
important  and  most  frequent  application  of  this  nephew  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1718,  distin- 
rule  is  in  cases  where  the  factor  has  become  in«  guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fleunis,  at  the 
solvent,  and  has  made  fraudulent  transfers  of  the  defence  of  the  fortress  of  Mons,  of  which  he  vas 
property,  or  has  put  it  in  the  hands  of  consignees  the  commandant,  and  in  various  other  memora- 
as  a  part  of  his  own  ftmds.    In  some  or  the  ble  engagements.    HI.  Hendbik,  bom  at  the 
United  States  afraudulent  disposition  by  a  factor  Hague  in  1706,  died  in  1790,  was  secretary  of 
of  the  property  of  hia  principal  is  an  indictable  the  states-general.   He  exerted  a  great  influence 
offence,  and  is  punished  with  severity.  in  the  elevation  of  William  Y .  to  power,  and  was 

FAOULTT,  in  universities,  a  body  of  profes-  a  most  devoted  champion  of  the  house  of  Orange, 

flors  appointed  to  £^ve  instruction  in  the  sciences  The  translation  of  Lady  Montagu's  letters  into 

and  arts,  and  to  confer  degrees  in  them.    The  Dutch  is  attributed  to  him.    lY.  Hindbik, 

ordinary  faculties  are  those  of  theology,  law,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  died  at  the  Hagne, 

medicine,  and  the  arts,  the  last  including  litera-  March  24,1834,  acted  first  as  secretary  of  state, 

ture  and  philosophy.  and  in  1798  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  for  the  pnr- 

FAED,  Thomas^  a  Scottish  artist,  horn  at  poseof  prevailing  upon  the  king  of  Denmark  to 

Burley  MiU,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright^  Join  in  the  war  against  France.    In  1794  he 

in  1826.    His  father's  mill  was  his  first  studio,  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  Neth- 

and  his  earliest  subjects  were  the  rustic  groups  enands,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain.  During  the 

from  the  neighboring  hamlets.   In  1848  he  went  rule  of  the  French  in  Holland,  he  followed  the 

to  Edinburgh,  where  his  elder  brother,  John,  royal  family  into  exile,  and  returned  in  1818. 

was  painting  with  suocess,  and  for  some  years  FAHREKHETT,  Gabbikl  Daihsl,  a  German 

was  a  pupil  m  the  school  of  design  of  that  city,  physicist  and  mechanist,  bom  in  Dantac  aboat 

After  executing  the  well-known  group  of  ^^  Scott  1690,  died  in  Amsterdam  in  1740.    He  was  ori- 

and  his   Friends  at  Abbotsfo^  "  and  other  ginally  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  bnt  his 

works,  he  repaired  in  1852  to  London,  where  predilection  for  the  natural  sciences  led  him  at 

he  haa  since  resided.    In  1860  his  ^  Mitherlesa  length  to  abandon  it,  and  to  travel  in  pnnnit 

Bairn"  was  exhibited  at  the  royal  academy,  of  knowledge.    After  visiting  various  parts  of 

where  its  pathos  and  beauty  elicited  the  high-  Germany,  ^ance,  and  England,  he  estabUshed 

est  praise  from  all  classes  of  visitors.     His  himself  at  Amsterdam  as  a  msLker  of  philoso- 

^  Home  and  the  Homeless,"  exhibited  in  1856,  phical  instruments.    Here  some  of  the  most 

and  the  "  First  Break  in  the  Family,"  in  1857.  eminent  natural  philosophers  of  the  day  became 

have  earned  for  him  the  reputation  of  one  ox  his  friends  and  instructors.     Fahrenheit  im- 

the  best  living  delineators  of  homely  grief  and  proved  the  areometer,  and  made  some  progress 

natural  emotion.  with  the  design  of  a  hydraulic  machine  for  the 

FAENZA  (anc.  Ihcentia\  a  city  of  Italy,  draining  of  marshes,  which  he  left  unfinished 

in  the  Papal  States,  19  m.  S.  W.  of  Ravenna,  at  his  death,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 

on  the  Lamone,  at  its  junction  with  the  canal  changes  which  he  made  in  the  thermometer, 

of  Zanelli ;  pop.  about  20,000.    It  is  the  seat  These  changes  were  first  carried  out  in  1720, 

of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  theatre,  and  have  added  much  to  the  accuracy  and  value 

and  cityhall,  and  several  splendid  private  pal-  of  that  instrument.    They  consLsted  in  the  sub- 

acea.    The  beauty  of  the  oitj  and  its  suburbs  stitution  of  mercury  for  spirits  of  wine;  in  the 
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adoption  of  a  cylindrical  instead  of  a  mere  altliongb  declining,  continued  to  have  a  consid- 
clobular  bnlb,  and  of  a  new  graduated  scale  erable  attendance;  but  by  the  dose  of  Eliza- 
divided  into  212**,  ranging  from  the  extreme  beth*s  reign  it  had  become  little  more  than  a 
,  point  of  cold  observed  by  him  in  Iceland  in  resort  for  pleasure  seekers.     In  the   follow- 
1709,  which  corresponded  with  that  produced  ing  reisn  it  was  a  mere  riotous  gatheriug,  fre- 
by  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  sal  ammoniac,  quented  by  the  refuse  of  London  and  its  sub- 
and  which  he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  urbs.    Toward  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  a 
lowest  natural  temperature,  to  the  boiling  point  meny-andrew  showed  his  contempt  of  the  sol- 
of  water.     (Bee  Thebmoicbtbb.)    This  ther-  vency  of  the  government  by  pretending  to  singe 
mometer  since  its  first  introduction  has  been  a  pig  with  exchequer  notes  and  roast  it  with 
in  general  use  in  Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  tallies.    Sir  Eobert  Walpole  is  said  to  have 
the  United  States.    Its  constructor  was  elected  visited  the  fair  to  study  the  drift  of  popular 
a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London  in  feeling;  and  nothing  could  throw  more  light  on 
1724w  in  whose  *' Philosophical  Transactions*^  Hie  state  of  public  opinion  than  a  collection  of 
for  that  year  are  papers  by  him  on  several  in*  ballads  sung  there,  and  a  list  of  the  puppet 
teresting  subjects.                                            •  shows.    During  the  18th  century  the  fair  was 
FAIK,  a  meeting  held  at  stated  times  and  one  of  the  lions  of  London,  and  was  a  scene  for 
places  for  purposes  of  trade.    Such  meetings  the  display  of  popular  political  feeling,  as  it  had 
on  a  small  scale  or  in  small  country  towns  already  been  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 
come  more  appropriately  under  the  category  trained  moi^ey  would  leap  over  his  chain  at  the 
of  markets,  while  the  term  fair  generally  im«  mention  of  the  queen^s  name,  but  gibber  and  sit 
plies  a  commercial  gathering  of  greater  mag-  still  at  tiiat  of  Philip  of  Spain.    Charles  James 
nitude,  although  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  as-  Fox  in  his  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat  became 
sembUes  for  other  purposes.    Thus  we  hear  of  a  great  favorite  with  the  crowds  at  the  fair.   It 
agricultural  fairs,  where  the  cattie  and  the  ag-  di^layed  its  sympathy  with  the  French  revolu- 
ricultural  produce  of  the  district  are  exhibited  tion  in  1792,  but  witii  the  manifestation  on  oc- 
by  farmers  and  dealers ;  or  of  charitv  and  fancy  caaon  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  (1820)  the 
f^rs  held  for  benevolent  or  social  purposes,  popularity  of  the  fair  came  to  an  end.  It  was  re- 
Fairs  for  commerdal  purposes  have  been  hdd  vived  to  some  extent  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
nnder  different  names  in  all  times  and  in  all  Victoria,  but  in  1888  all  its  shows  were  prohibit* 
countries,  and  are  probably  coeval  with  com-  ed,  and  accordingly  the  giants,  dwar&,  real  live 
merce  itself^  since,  especially  before  the  era  of  serpents,  whirligigs,  swings,  rope-dancers,  fire- 
railways  and  steamboats,  some  rallying  point  eaters,  coiyurers,  and  wild  beasts  have  long  since 
of  the  kind  was  required  for  the  gener^  mter-  disappeared,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  the 
change  of  conunodities.   Such  conmaerdid  ga^-  once  famous  fiur  but  a  few  stalls  for  the  sale  of 
erings  were  known  in  most  of  the  states  of  gingerbread.    (See  *^  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew 
antiouity,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Rome,  fair,"  by  Henry  Morlejr,  London,  1859.^    Fairs, 
The  French  chroniders  attribute  the  legal  insti-  however,  are  still  floundiing  in  Enfflana  to  some 
tntionof  their  £airsor/otr«f  (Lat  forum)  to  the  extent,  but  tiiey  are  chiefly  agricultural.  A  fair 
times  of  King  Dagobert,  although  they  doubt-  is  hdd  at  WeyhiU,  in  Hampshire,  Oct  10  of  every 
lesB  existed  long  oefore.    Fairs  were  then  as  year,  where  there  is  a  greater  show  of  sheep 
BOW  not  soldy  devoted  to  trade,  but  were  also  than  at  any  oti^er  fair  in  Great  Britain.   At  the 
calculated  to  promote  social  enjoyment.    Fairs  August  Mr  at  Ipswich  more  than  100,000  lambs 
Tvere  established  in  Flanders  toward  the  close  of  are  annually  sold.    At  the  same  place  a  great 
thelOthcentory.^-The priory  andhospitalof  St  butter  and  cheese  fair  is  held  in  September. 
Bartholomew's  in  Smitnfidd,  London,  founded  The  greatest  horse  fS&ir  in  England  is  that  an- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  had  the  pri-  nually  held  in  August  at  Homcastie,  in  lincoln- 
▼ilegeof  noldingaf&irof  Sdays,  which  became  shire.    Several  thousand  horses  are  exhibited 
of  great  importance.    Itwas  no  mere  gathering  here^  and  dealers  and  amateurs  resort  hither 
of  tumblers  and  mountebanks,  altiiough  such  from  all  parts  of  Britain  and  the  continent,  and 
might  be  found  with  the  idlers  crowding  around  of  late  from  the  United  States.    Yorkshire  has 
them,  but  a  great  assemblage  of  the  business  also  an  important  horse  fair,  particularly  for 
oommunity  of  the  kingdom.    The  long  rows  of  Yorkshire  hunters.    Suffolk  horses  are  exhibit- 
booths  stretched  out  on  the  levd  greensward  ed  at  the  cdebrated  Woodbridge  Lady-day  fair. 
displayed  the  beautiful  silk  fiibrics  and  embroid-  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  many  other  English  dties, 
eries  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  delicate  fill-  towns,  and  hamlets,  have  their  fairs.    A  great 
gree  work  of  the  London  goldsmiths,  with  mer-  cheese  fair  is  held  in  April  at  Gloucester.    The 
cfaandise  of  a  more  common  description.  With  October  gathering  at  St.  Faith's  near  Norwich 
the  rapid  growth  of  London,  the  fair  increased  is  the  principal  English  fair  for  Scotch  cattie. 
in  celebrity  during  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  Fairs  were  held  at  Greenwich  at  Easter  and 
ocntary  and  the  whole  of  the  18th,  when  many  Whitsuntide,  which  attracted  large  crowds  of 
foreigners  (probably  Flemings^  swelled  the  num-  visitors  from  London  to  partake  in  the  many 
her  m  visitors.    The  principal  articles  of  trade  amusements  that  were  to  be  found  there,  also  to 
-were  wool  and  woollen  goods,  but  the  transac-  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  fine  scenery  from 
tiona  in  otiier  articles  were  also  <^  considerable  the  park  and  its  neighborhood  ;  but  Green- 
IzDportanoe.    During  the  15th  century  the  fair,  wich  fair  was  suppressed  in  1857  by  the  police, 
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it  bayiDg  become  the  resort  of  Tile  and  dissolate  that  of  Sinigaglia.  in  the  Pspal  StateB,  wbieh 

persons,  and  the  iDhabitaotB  having  complained  is  annaally  held  in  Jalj  aod  Aogost,  and  it- 

of  it  as  a  nuisance.  Walworth,  OamberweH,  and  tended  by  traders  from  all  parts  of  central  and 

Peckham  fairs  have  also  been  suppressed  within  northern  Europe,  north  Africa,  and  the  LevaoL 

a  few  years.    The  most  important  mart  in  Scot*  Among  the  Tarions  prodacts  of  Italian  indastrf 

land  for  cattle  and  sheep  is  Falkirk  fair  or  which  change  hands  nere,  silk  is  most  important, 

tryst    The  largest  fair  in  Ireland  for  the  sale  Fairs  of  less  consequence  are  held  in  otherparts 

of  cattle  and  sheep  is  held  from  Oct  5  to  9  of  Italy,  as  well  as  m  Spain  and  PortngaL   The 

annually  at  Balllnasloe,  in  the  counties  of  Ghil-  most  famous  fair  of  Madrid  is  annually  held  oq 

way  and  Roscommon.    About  12,000  head  of  May  16,  at  the  herroitafpe  of  San  Lddro  del 

cattle  and  90,000  sheep,  the  largeat  proportion  Oampo,  when  the  grand  pilgrimaffe  and  ftsUTil 

of  which  are  raised  in  Oonnaught,  are  annually  of  San  Isldro  draws  thither  crowdB  of  the  popo- 

brougbt  to  this  fair. — In  France,  the  fair  of  Oaen  is  lation.  The  great  Hungarian  fairs  are  held  chiefly 

still  celebrated  for  its  trade  in  linen  and  carriage  at  Pesth.    Four  times  during  the  year,  in  March, 

horses.    At  Alen^on  there  is  an  annual  fair  for  May,  August,  and  November,  the  industrial  pro- 

the  exhibition  and  sale  of  saddle  horses.  Thefliir  ducts  of  Hungary  are  brought  here  for  mIcl 

of  Goibray  is  held  annually  in  August  in  a  sub-  Scarcely  less  hnportant  for  the  commerce  of 

urb  of  that  name  in  the  town  of  Falaise,  and  was  eastern  Europe,  and  more  interesting  for  the  trav- 

founded  in  the  11th  century  by  Robert,  duke  of  eller  and  observer  of  national  customs,  are  the 

Kormandy.    The  average  transactions  amount  fi^rs  of  Debreczin. — ^The  fairs  of  the  greatest 

to  ttom  $8,000,000  to  1^,000,000.   About  $800,-  European  importance,  however,  are  those  of  Ge^ 

000  of  this  amount  is  in  goods  manufactured  at  many.    They  originated  there,  as  in  many  other 

Rouen,  and  in  hides  and  leather,  and  the  rest  in  countries,  through   religious   festivals,  which 

other  French  commodities.  A  large  horse  fair  is  oaUed  a  large  concourse   of  people  together. 

also  held  at  Guibray,  where  the  vdue  of  the  an-  Hence  fairs  were  called  JStrchmetten^  eharch 

imals  disposed  of  frequently  exceeds  $800,000.  fairs,  the  German  word  Meue  (fair)  being  derived 

But  Beaucaire  in  the  south  is  the  most  impor-  fh)m  mass.    There  are  4  towns  in  uermaoy 

tant  fair  in  France.  It  begins  on  July  1  and  ends  whose  £urs  ei^oy  a  great  reputation,  alihoDgh 

on  July  28,  the  bulk  of  the  business  being  done  many  &urs  are  held  elsewhere.    The  most  prom* 

during  the  last  week.    Although  decreasing  in  inent  fairs  are  those  of  Leipsic,  Frankfort  on  the 

importance,  it  is  still  visited  by  100,000  mer-  Main,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  BronswioL 

chants  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  Barbary,  and  The  Leipsic  fidrs  date  from  the  15th  oeatory, 

the  Levant,  and  every  kind  of  merchandise  is  and  are  the  most  celebrated.    They  are  held  3 

to  be  found  here,  from  the  most  brilliant  Indian  times  annually,  at  New  Yearns,  Easter,  and  the 

cashmere  to  the  commonest  piece  of  doth.  Most  feast  of  8t  Michael.    The  New  Tear's  fair  is 

conspicuous  among  the  vanous  representatives  comparatively  unimportant    The  Easter  fair  is 

of  French  industry  are  the  cloth  manufacturers  celebrated  for  the  book  trade  which  centres  in 

of  Elbeu^  and  the  silk,  ribbon,  and  lace  menu-  Leipsic,  and  the  value  of  the  books  which  change 

facturers  of  Lyons,  Bt  Etienne,  Avignon,  Ntmes,  hands  here  frequently  exceeds  $6,000,000.   The 

and  Paris.  Guadeloupe,  Martinique^  and  Algiers  total  value  of  the  gooda  exchanged  is  estimated 

are  also  represented,  and  the  Frencn  trade  in  su-  at  $60,000,000 ;  the  number  of  visitors  at  60,000. 

gar,  coffee,  indigo,  spices,  &c.,  finds  here  an  im-  People  fW>m  aU  parts  of  the  world  congregate 

portant  outlet.    The  fair  held  during  the  middle  here,  and  many  Orientals  may  be  seen  in  their  oir 

of  September  in  the  park  of  8t.  Oloud  is  as  tive  costume. — ^bi  central  Russia,  265  m.£.N.& 

numerously  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  of  Moscow,  the  world-famed  fair  of  Ny  oi-Norgo* 

as  was  that  of  Greenwich  by  the  Londoners,  rod  is  annually  held  for  8  weeks,  beginning  July 

The  fair  abounds  with  crockery-raffling  booths,  1.  The  fair  was  formerly  held  at  Macarier,  bat  in 

gingerbread  stalls,  weighing  machines  with  the  1816,  when  that  town  was  destroyed  by  a  &«• 

inscription :  AvarU  et  apris  diner  voyam  eombien  it  was  removed  to  Ny  ni-Novgorod.    It  is  visited 

fu>uajM9ana,  and  with  other  shows.  Oonspicuous  by  f)rom  800,000  to  400,000  dealers.    There  are 

among  the  shows  of  the  fair  of  1858  was  '*  the  more  than  8,000  distinct  stalls  for  the  sale  of 

taking  of  the  Malakoff,"  and  among  the  visitor^  goods.    These  stalls  are  laid  out  in  regolar  qotf- 

were  many  Zouaves  with  their  shaved  heads,  ters,  a  particular  quarter  being  allotted  to  every 

baggy  breeches,  and  yellow  gaiters. — ^The  annual  special  class  of  merchandise.    In  one  silks  are 

fairs  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  other  cities  on  sale,  in  another  tea,  in  another  fhrs.    One  of 

of  Holland,  are  scenes  of  great  nopular  rejoic-  the  most  imposing  quarters  is  that  where  the 

ings.    For  several  days  and  nights  the  streets  Siberian  iron  is  heaped  up  in  ponderous  piie^ 

are  paraded  by  Joyous  crowds,  and  the  usual  so-  The  vessels  engaged  m  taking  in  and  out  eargoe4 

briety  of  the  Dutch  yields  on  this  occasion  to  are  so  numerous,  that  the  waters  of  the  Oka  and 

the  most  boisterous  and  uproarious  demonatra-  the  Volga  rivers,  at  the  confluence  of  which  the 

tions  of  joviality.    Theatres  and  shows  of  all  town  is  situatea,  are  literally  oovered  by  Uje 

kinds  form  the  staple  amusements,  and  among  mass  of  dipping.    The  total  value  of  the  goods 

the  many  refreshments  sold  there  most  peculiar  brought  to  the  fair  amounts  on  an  average  to 

to  Holland  are  wafer-cakes,  a  sort  of  thin  cake  $50,000,000.  At  the  fair  there  of  1858,  iV  ^^ 

baked  in  an  iron  mould,  of  which  the  consump-  goods  were  brought  than  in  1857,  and  not  mors 

tion  is  enormou8.~The  principal  fair  of  Italy  is  than  ^V  remun^  unsold.    The  total  ralo* 
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amounted  to  95,000,000  rabies,  of  which  69,-  oat  in  the  many  colors  of  their  national  cos- 
000,000  were  in  Rossian  produce,  10,000,000  in  tames,  and  presenting  the  most  motley  contrasts 
Earopean  and  colonial,  and  the  remainder  in  of  characteristics.  So  we  find  Chinese  and 
produce  from  Ohina,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of  Russian  life  represented  with  dagnerreotypio 
Asia.  In  Siberia,  an  annual  fair  is  held  in  KU  accaracy  at  the  fair  of  Eiakhta,  in  Siberia, 
akhta,  near  the  Ohinese  frontier,  which  is  the  while  iTijni-Noygorod  eclipses  probably  all 
matt  emporinm  of  the  trade  between  Rnsda  and  other  fairs  in  the  pictnresqne  variety  of  Russian 
China.  Here  Russian 'fars,  cattle,  lamb-^ins^  and  oriental  costumes  and  habits  which  it 
broadcloths,  coarse  linen,  bullion,  and  woollen  exhibits. — ^According  to  Presoott's  '*  ^story 
goods  and  iron  wares  are  bartered  for  Chinese  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,^'  furs  were  held 
tea  and  silks,  and  other  produce  of  the  celestial  in  the  principal  cities  of  ancient  Mexico  ev- 
empire.  Large  caravans  of  Russian  and  Chinese  ery  6th  day  Tthere  having  been  no  shops), 
traders  meet  every  year  in  December  at  this  which  were  wronged  by  a  numerous  con- 
fftir,  which  has  existed  since  1727,  and  has  pow-  course  of  persons.  "'  A  particular  quarter  was 
erfaUy  contributed  to  promote  the  commercial  allotted  to  each  kind  of  artide.  Ine  transao- 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  There  tions  were  conducted  under  tiie  inspection  of 
are  also  many  small  fairs  held  on  the  borders  magistrates  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
of  China  and  Siberia,  where  the  Chinese  barter  traffic  was  carried  on  partly  by  barter,  and 
tea,  silks,  and  a  few  other  articles  for  some  of  partly  by  means  of  a  regulated  currency  of  dif- 
the  valuable  furs  of  the  Cossacks.  Mr.  AUcin-  ferent  values.  This  consisted  of  transparent 
son,  the  Siberian  traveller,  was  present  at  one  quills  of  gold  dust;  of  bits  of  tin,  cat  m  the 
of  these  fieurs,  and  speaks  of  the  intense  gravity  n>rm  of  a  T ;  and  of  bags  of  cacao,  containing 
with  which  the  little  bands  of  traders  assembled  a  specific  number  of  grains."  Fairs  were  rega- 
in these  wild  and  desolate  regions  enter  upon  larly  held  at  AzcapoaJco,  not  tar  from  the  cap« 
their  mercantile  transactions.  There  are  many  ital,  for  the  sale  of  slaves.  The  gatherings  in 
other  fidrs  in  Russia.  The  total  value  of  goods  the  market  of  Tlascala  were  a  sort  of  fairs,  where 
brought  to  all  Russian  Mrs  in  1854  was  esti-  pottery  which  was  considered  as  equal  to  the 
mated  at  $160,000,000,  and  the  value  of  goods  best  in  Europe  formed  one  of  the  principal  ar« 
sold  was  $100,000,000.— The  chief  fairs  of  tides  of  trade,  and  every  description  of  domestie 
Turkey  are  those  of  Yenidge,  Yardar,  and  produce  and  manufacture  was  brought  there  for 
Serres,  the  former  commencing  on  Dec  8  and  sale.  But  the  greatest  fftir  was  held  in  the  city 
continuing  for  about  8  weeks,  and  the  latter  of  Mexico.  The  visitors  there  were  estimated 
on  March  21,  for  8  or  4  weeks;  of  Okri  (May  at  from  40,000  to  50,000.  Thedty  then  swarm- 
8),  Yama  (May  28),  Philippopoli  (Aug.  27),  ed  with  a  motley  crowd  of  strangers,  the  cause- 
and  Eeki  Agra  (Nov.  10),  each  of  whicn  lasts  ways  were  thronged,  and  the  lake  was  dark- 
a  fortnight ;  and  those  of  Tatar  Bazari  (Sept.  ened  by  canoes  filled  with  traders  fiocking  to  the 
15)  and  Tshaltadeh  (Nov.  6),  which  last  10  great  tianguez.  The  most  perfect  order  reigned 
days.  Conspicuous  among  the  various  traders  throughout  the  vast  assembly.  A  court  of  12 
assembled  there  are  the  Greeks  and  Anne-  judges  sat  in  one  part  of  the  Uanguea^  dothed 
nlans.  But  the  greatest  fair  in  the  East  is  held  with  absolute  power,  which  they  exercised  with 
at  Mecca  during  the  time  of  the  annual  pil-  great  vigor.  InPrescott's'^Hbtoryof  theCon- 
grimages.  Although  it  has  declined  from  its  questof  Pern"  it  is  stated  that  the  andentincas 
and^it  magnitude,  the  average  concourse  of  instituted  fairs  for  the  fadlitation  of  agricultural 
pilgrims  and  visitors  still  amounts  to  100,000. —  exchanges.  They  took  place  8  times  a  month 
The  largest  Indian  fair  is  held  at  the  vernal  in  some  of  the  most  populous  places,  where,  as 
equinox  at  Hurdwar,  in  Saharunpoor,  a  famous  money  was  unknown,  a  rude  kind  of  conunerce 
resort  of  pilgrims  of  North  B(indoBtan.  No  was  kept  up  by  the  barter  of  products.  These 
fewer  than  200,000  to  800,000  persons  congre-  fairs  afforded  so  many  holidays  for  the  relaxa- 
gate  there  eveiy  year,  and  every  12th  year  the  tion  of  the  industrious  laborer. — ^In  the  United 
number  of  pilgrims  and  visitors  frequently  ex-  States,  the  most  important  fiurs  are  those  of  the 
oeedfl  1,500,000.  This  fair  is  the  great  focus  for  U.  S.  national  agricultural  sodety,  of  the  state 
the  produce  of  Nepaul,  the  Punjaub,  Afghan-  agrioiQtural  societies,  of  the  Franklin  institute 
istan,  and  Bokhara,  chiefly  consisting  of  horseS|  at  Philadelphia,  mechanics'  institute  at  Boston, 
cattle,  camds,  Persian  dried  firuits,  spices,  dru^  American  institute  at  New  York,  and  of  various 
sliawls,  dec. — Apart  fh)m  their  great  commerciai  other  public  institutions.  These  are,  however, 
interesL  all  these  fiurs  present  curious  social  and  merely  competitive  exhibitions  of  animals  and 
Dational  characteristics.  Eastern  life  unfolds  it-  industrial  products,  and  have  no  commercial 
self  nowhere  with  greater  picturesqueness  than  character.  An  anti-slavery  fair  is  annually 
at  the  fairs  held  during  the  pilgrimages  at  Mecca '  hdd  at  Boston,  which  is  attended  by  many  of 
in  Arabia  and  at  Hurdwar  in  Hindostan.  No«  the  opponents  of  the  system  of  slavery ;  and 
where  is  religion  blended  so  intimately  with  fairs  for  various  diaritable  and  religious  pur- 
commerce  as  during  these  annual  congregations  poses  are  frequenUy  hdd  in  all  parts  of  the 
in  the  East^  when  Brahmins  and  merchants,  der-  country,  at  which  the  greatest  possible  variety 
vises  and  hawkersi  sjrmbols  of  faith  and  quack-  of  articles  are  brought  together  by  donation  or 
eries  of  trade  intermingle  in  fantastic  and  lively  by  purchase,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  ap- 
gnmps  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  dedced  plied  to  some  specified  oljeot 
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FAIR  HAVEN,  a  villagpe  of  New  Haven  oo.,  atrength  of  Hot  and  cold  blast  iron,  from  vbiek 

Oonn.,  on  both  sides  of  Qainepiack  river,  which  the  best  fonn  of  section  for  iron  beams  aad  tbe 

separates  New  Haven  from  East  Haven,  2  m.  strength  of  various  materials  under  qpeoifieooB- 

from  the  state  house ;  pop.  aboat  4,000.    The  ditioDs  have  been  determined.    His  exporieiMi 

chief  business  is  transacted  on  the  Qninepiack  in  the  iron  mannfaotnre  caused  him  to  beooii- 

river,  which  expands  into  a  baj  extending  up  suited  with  regard  to  the  coostmotion  of  tba 

from  New  Haven  harbor.  There  are  4  ship  yards,  tnbolar  bridge  over  the  Menai  strut;  ind  in 

Thirty  vessels  are  owned  in  Fair  Haven,  with  a  connection  with  Mr.  Hodgkinson  he  eogiged  in 

tonnage  of  4,500.    Some  are  in  the  Mediterra-  a  number  of  experiments,  the  result  cf  which 

nean  and  in  the  West  India  trade ;  and  during  has  been  to  introduce  into  general  use  vnogbt 

the  winter  season  most  of  the  others  are  euMgea  iron  plate  girders  in  ordinaiy  building  opentiou 

in  the  oyster  trade  to  the  Ohesapeake  andDela-  as  well  as  m  railway  engineering.    £fe  hai  pnb- 

ware  bays,  &a,  and  in  the  summer  in  the  coast-  lished  a  aeries  of  leotures.  under  the  title  of 

ing  trade.     Beade  the  oysters  brought  from  ^  Useful  Information  for  Kngineets."   Et  d«- 

the  south,  vast  beds  are  planted  in  the  shallow  Hvered  lectures  in  1858  on  the  ^  Resistsooe  of 

waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qninepiack  and  in  Tubes  to  Collapse,^'  on  the  *^  FkMtting  Corn  101 

New  Haven  harbor  in  the  spring,  and  taken  up  for  the  Navy,   on  the  ^Frogtees  of  Hechia* 

the  succeeding  season.    Fair  Haven  is  supposed  ical  Science,"  &o. 

to  be  more  extensively  engaged  in  the  oyster       FAIRFAX,  a  N.  K  co  of  Va.,  sepvated from 

trade  than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States.  Md.  and  the  district  of  Columbiaby  the  Potomu 

One  concern  disposes  of  more  than  200  cargoes  river ;  area,  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,683, 

during  a  season,  averaging  from  2,500  to  8,000  of  whom  8,250  were  slaves.    The  Oceoqua 

bnshcds  each.    About  half  as  many  more  are  river  touches  it  on  the  S.  W.    On  the  hank  of 

sold  by  other  parties,  or  taken  up  ftx>m  the  beds,  the  Potomac,  in  this  county,  and  15  m.  belov 

so  that  in  all  about  750,000  bushels  of  oysters  Washington  city,  stands  Mount  Vernon,  thi 

are  used  in  the  trade.    Kegs  are  manufactured  residence  of  George  Washington.    The  sar&ee 

in  the  place  in  vast  quantities  to  meet  the  of  Fair&x  oo.  is  generally  hilly.    The  soil  in 

demand  of  the  oyster  trade.    Fair  Haven,  as  some  pla^s  is  sandy,  and  in  others  is  neu^ 

well  as  New  Haven,  is  extensively  engaged  in  worn  out ;  bnt  tiiere  are  many  fertile  and  mm 

the  manufrioture  of  carriages.    It  contains  6  cultivated  districts,  producing  good  crops  of 

churches,  8  GongregationaL,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  grain  and  hay.    Cattle  are  raised  extennroly. 

Methodist.    The  growth  of  the  pkce  has  been  In  1850  the  county  yielded  207,581  boshds  of    1 

rapid  within  the  last  few  years ;  and  frt>m  bdng  Indian  com,  56,166  of  wheat,  122,768  poondi 

merely  a  place  of  trade  and  resort,  it  has  be-  of  butter,  and  4,420  tona  of  hay.    There  wore 

come  an  elegant  and  tasteful  village,  with  many  16  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  856  popih 

private  rendences,  surrounded    by  extensive  attending  schools  and  academies.    Formed  ia 

yards  and  gpurdens.  1742,  and  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Fairfiu«  who 

FAIBBAIBN,  Wiuiam,  an  English  dvil  en«  owned  a  large  part  of  N.  £.  Virginia.    Valofl 

gineer  and  machinist,  born  in  Kelso  on  the  of  real  estate  in  1856,  |4,868,2d7.    Ca{nUl, 

Tweedin  1789.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  Fairfax  Court  House, 
education  at  Newcastle,  where  he  was  employed       FAIRFAX,  £owabi>,  an  EnffUsh  poet  of  the 

in  a  coal  pit,  and  was  brought  up  as  an  enc^eer  Elizabethan  period,  the  tranadator  of  Tisso^ 

at  the  Percy  main  colliery,  where  he  remained  ^^  Jerusalem  I>elivered,"  bom  in  Dentoo,  York- 

7  years.    In  1817  he  commenced  business  as  a  shire,  died  in  1688,  in  the  parish  of  Faystooe. 

machine  maker  in  Manchester.    For  upward  of  His  father,  Sir  Thomas  Fair&x,  was  one  of  ^ 

20  years  his  firm  was  the  most  important  of  the  militair  ndventurers  of  the  time,  paased  ^ 

kindinManchester,  and  among  the  improvements  youth  in  European  wars,  and  was  at  ue  la^  « 

he  introduced  may  be  mentioned  simpler  con-  Rome  in  1527 ;  but  the  son  was  studious  in  his 

trivances  for  driving  the  machinery  of  factories,  youth,  lived  in  the  country,  and  loved  the  axi> 

modifications  in  the  valves  of  steam  endues,  ety  of  books.  The  translation  of  Tasso^sepio*  17 

the  double-flued  boiler,  the  use  of  ventilated  which  alone  his  name  is  remembered,  was  ma^ 

buckets  in  water  wheels,  the  invention  of  the  in  his  youth,  and  dedicated  to  Qneen  Elifabeth, 

riveting  machine,  &0.  In  1830-^81,  his  attention  and  was  long  enthnsiastioaUy  admired.   After 

having  been  drawn  to  the  advantage  of  iron  as  long  neglect  its  popularity  baa  revived  in  tb« 

a  material  for  building  ships,  he  constructed  a  present  century,  and  several  'recent  editioM 

small  iron  vessel,  which  was  successfully  launch-  nave  ^appeared  in  England   and  the  United 

ed,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  States^  The  last  American  edition  was  in  1655. 

of  its  class  in  England*    Stlbsequentlv  he  con-  He  also  wxx>te  a  prose  work  on  ^enionolog7f 

stnicted  at  Millwall  manv  vessels  of  the  largest  still  in  manuscript,  a  "  Hbtory  of  Edward  the 

aiae  of  the  same  materiaL    He  was  also  one  of  Black  Prince,^'  the  manuscript  of  which  wtf 

the  first  to  attempt  building^  of  iron.    As  a  destroyed  by  fire  at  WhitehaU,  and  a  few  ec» 

member  of  the  British  association  for  the  ad-  loffues. 

vancement  of  science  he  has  contributed  to  its       FAIRFAX,  Tboicas,  baron,  grand-nephew  of 

^^  Transactions.^  aa  well  as  to  those  of  other  the  preceding,  a  parliameotan^  general  in^e 

learned  scientific  bodies,  the  results  of  many  dvil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  bom  in  Denton,  Toii* 

interesting  experiments  on  the  comparative  shirey  Jan.  1611,  died  Nov.  12,1671.  He  stodied 
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at  8t  John's  college,  Oambridge,  and,  after  the  was  immediately  forced  to  sarrender,  and  8ir 
mamier  of  his  aDoestore  for  many  generations^  Thomas  qnickly  redaoed  the  remaining  royalist 
Booght  military  adventare  in  foreign  campaigns,  fortresses  north  of  the  Trent  !nie  passage  of  the 
He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  Holland,  under  the  self-deny  ins  ordinance  in  1645  obliged  the  con- 
command  of  Lord  Yere,  whose  daughter  he  tending  paniamentaiy  generals  to  lay  down  their 
afterward  married,  returned  to  England  in  1684  commissions ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  not 
or  1685,.and  lived  in  retirement  till  the  breaking  only  for  his  services,  but  as  a  representative 
out  of  the  war  in  1642.  With  a  wife  inclined  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  Pree^yterian  in- 
to Presbyterianism,  and  a  fiither  actively  and  terest,  was  entitled  to  the  genendship,  received 
zealously  disaffected  to  the  king,  Fair&x  did  not  from  parliament  the  appointment  of  commander- 
hesitate  to  become  a  champion  of  the  parlia-  in-chief  of  the  forces.  He  immediately  repaired 
ment ;  but,  an  admirer  of  monarchy  in  the  ab*  to  London,  was  presented  to  the  house  of  com- 
stract)  he  took  up  arms  only  in  defence  of  par-  mons  by  4  members,  was  complimented  by  the 
liamentary  rishts  agunst  a  single  oppressive  speaker,  and  receiyed  from  him  his  commission, 
monarch.  When  the  king  retii^d  northward,  The  privilege  was  given  him  of  selecting  his 
and  set  about  raising  a  guard  for  his  person  at  own  subormnate  omcers,  sulject  ody  to  the 
York,  Fairfax  presented  himself  to  him  at  the  approbation  of  parliament ;  and  on  April  8  he 
head  of  a  multitude  of  100,000,  praying  that  he  departed  for  Windsor,  where  he  had  appointed 
would  desist  from  raising  an  army  against  his  the  general  rendezvous,  and  where  with  the 
people,  and  would  return  and  hearken  to  hia  assistanceof  Cromwell,  who  was  his  lieutenant- 
parliament.  The  first  hostilities  took  place  in  general,  he  set  about  new-moddling  the  army. 
Vorkshirey  where  Fair£uc  and  his  father,  who  On  June  14  the  hostile  forces  met  at  Kaseby. 
were  now  respectively  Sir  Thomas  and  Ferdi-  The  royalists  were  commanded  by  the  king 
nando  Lord  FairflEa,  were  the  most  powerful  in  person,  supported  on  the  right  and  left  by 
of  the  adherents  of  the  parliament;  and  accord-  Prince  Bupert  and  Sir  MarmMuke  Langdale. 
ingly  the  latter  received  a  commission  as  general  In  the  parliamentary  army,  Cromwell  was 
of  the  forces  in  the  north,  while  his  son  was  opposed  to  Langdale  on  &e  right,  Fair£az 
appointed  general  of  horse  under  him.  They  fsLoed  the  king  in  the  centre,  and  Ireton  en- 
were  denounced  as  traitors  by  the  earl  of  New-  countered  Rupert  on  the  left.  The  charge  of 
castle,  the  royal  commander  ia  those  parts^  who  Prince  Rupert  as  usual  could  not  be  resisted  by 
was  in  turn  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  parlia-  those  who  were  opposed  to  him,  and  he  quickly 
ment.  The  first  attempts  of  the  Fair&zes  were  changed  hia  side  <tf  the  engagement  into  a  chase, 
not  successful ;  tiiey  were  defeated  in  several  detailed  himself  from  tlie  main  body,  and  did 
encounters,  and  completely  routed  in  an  attack  not  reappear  on  the  field  of  battle  till  Fairfax 
upon  the  royalist/orces  under  the  earl  of  New-  and  Cromwell  had  pierced  the  royalist  ranks  in 
castle  at  AUierton  Moor.  The  first  parliament-  all  dkections,  and  the  day  was  lost.  The  per- 
ary  success  of  1644  was  the  relief  of  Nant-  sonal  valor  of  Fairfax  was  especially  signalized 
wiohf  in  Cheshire,  besieged  by  Lord  Byron  with  in  this  battle.  He  was  constantly  in  the  thickest 
an  army  of  Irish.  This  was  efildcted  by  Sir  of  the  fight,  and  rode  about  bareheaded  after  his 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  marched  from  Lincoln-  helmet  was  beaten  to  pieces.  He  now  quickly 
ahire  in  the  depth  of  winter,'  and  engaged  and  recovered  Leicester,  Langport,  Bridgewater,  and 
defeated  Byron  with  great  loss.  In  this  bat-  Bal^.  Bristol  soon  surrendered,  and  the  speedy 
tie  Monk,  the  fiiture  restorer  of  the  monarchy,  reduction  of  the  kingdom  followe^  Fair&x  and 
waa  taken  prisoner  by  the  parliamentarians.  Cromwell  having  to  this  end  divided  their  forces. 
Fair&x  returned  into  Yorkshire,  and  in  conjunc-  In  the  politics  of  the  dominant  party  Fairfjix 
tion  with  his  &ther  defeated  at  Selby  Col.  had  now  to  play  the  difficult  part  of  a  sincere 
Bellaas,  the  royalist  governor  of  York,  and  then  advocate  of  monarchical  power.  He  seems  to 
Joined  the  Scotch  army,  which  to  the  number  have  been  led  on  by  Cromwell,  and  to  have  been 
of  20,000,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Leven,  the  instrument  of  projects  whose  depth  he  could 
had  crossed  the  l^ne.  The  forces  of  Leven  and  motfiithom.  In  1648  he  marched  against  the 
Furfiix,  united  with  the  earl  of  Manchester's  last  remains  of  the  royalist  party^  and  annihi- 
army,  in  which  Cromwell  was  mijor-genera],  lated  it  at  Colchester.  His  own  influence  de- 
now  proceeded  to  besiege  York,  where  me  roy-  dined  as  that  of  Cromwell  and  the  Independents 
alists  had  betaken  thenuelves ;  but  hearing  of  locreased ;  and  thoiigh  his  loyal  instmots  re* 
advantages  gained  by  the  enemy,  they  broke  off  coiled  fixmi  the  judicial  trial  of  royalty,  he  was 
the  siege  and  took  up  their  position  at  Marston  unable  to  prevent  it  His  own  name  was  even 
Moor,  8  m.  from  the  city.  Here  on  July  8  they  placed  first  on  the  list  of  re^oide  judges :  but 
were  attacked  by  the  cavaliers,  under  their  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  tragedy,  and  was 
ableatleader8,amonff  whom  was  Prince  Rupert  at  a  distance  while  the  judgment  was  pro- 
Thlfl  briUiant  gener^  dashed  in  upon  tiie  Scots  nounced  and  the  fatal  blow  struck.  He  however 
on  the  left,  and  quickly  drove  them  off  the  field,  accepted  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of  Eng- 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  on  the  opposite  wing  gained  land  and  Ireland  under  the  new  government 
a  temporary  success ;  but  the  victory  was  de-  put  down  the  Levellers  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
oded  only  by  the  steady  valor  of  the  republicans  composed  the  troubles  in  Hampshire.  When  in 
under  Cromwell  This  defeat  was  a  blow  from  1660  the  Scots  declared  for  Charles  H.,  he  re- 
whiob  the  royal  cause  never  recovered,    York  fbaed  to  march  against  them,  and  liud  down  his 
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oommisaion.  He  retired  to  hb  oonntry  seat  at  bim  to  mrvej  His  lands  lying  woet  of  the  Blae 
Nun-Appleton,  Yorkshire,  where  he  passed  his  Ridge.  This  was  tiie  oonunenoement  of  an  in- 
time  in  study  and  in  rnral  occupations,  and  timaoy  between  Fairfax  and  Washington,  which 
prayed  for  the  retetablishment  of  the  royal  survived  all  differences  of  opinion  on  political 
nunily.  At  the  first  signal  given  by  Monk,  which  subjects,  and  terminated  only  with  the  death  of 
offered  a  hope  of  its  restoration,  he  issued  from  the  former.  So  favorable  was  the  report  of 
Ids  retreat,  followed  by  a  body  of  gentry  and  Washington,  that  his  employer  soon  after  took 
an*  Irish  brigade  which  his  reputation  had  up  his  residence  at  Greenway  Oourt,  situated  in 
attracted  from  the  ranks  of  the  Independent  the  midst  of  a  manor  of  10,000  acres,  about  IS 
army.  Monk  having  entered  England,  Fairfax  miles  from  Winchester,  where  durixig  the  re« 
took  possession  of  lork,  Jan.  1,  1660.  Being  mainder  of  his  life  he  lived  in  a  state  of  baronial 
elect^  to  parliament,  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  hospitality.  He  was  an  untiring  lover  of  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  which  he  had  done  chase,  living  for  half  the  year  among  his  dogs 
so  much  in  destroying,  and  was  at  the  head  of  and  horses,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  entertuning 
the  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  king  his  fox-hunting  companions  with  great  liber- 
at  the  Hague.  He  presented  to  &ing  Oharles  ality.  Washington,  who  acquired  m>m  him  his 
the  horse  on  which  he  rode  to  his  coronation,  taste  for  huuting,  was  fineqnently  his  guest  until 
after  which  he  went  back  to  peaceful  occupa-  the  commencent  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
tions  in  retirement.  Lord  Fiurfax  was  a  friend  regarded  his  opinions  with  deference.  During 
of  learning,  and  in  his  youth  devoted  much  at-  the  panic  on  the  Virginian  firontier  after  the 
tention  to  antiquarian  studies.  During  the  siege  defeat  of  Braddock,  Fairfiut  organized  a  troop 
of  York,  when  a  tower  containing  many  ancient  of  horse,  and,  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Frederic 
documents  was  blown  up,  he  rewarded  the  sol-  county,  called  out  the  local  militia;  and  whea 
diers  for  bringing  him  as  many  as  could  be  found,  advised  that  his  residence  was  eiposed  to  at- 
and  employed  Roger  Dodsworth  to  copy  them,  tacks  from  hostile  Indians,  idthough  in  his  66th 
settling  upon  him  an  annuity  of  £40  for  life ;  year,  he  positively  refused  to  leave.  Dnrin|r 
they  now  make  a  part  of  the  Monattieon  An-  the  revolutionary  war  he  adhered  to  the  rojiu 
glieanum.  When  he  took  possession  of  Oxford,  cause,  but  so  popular  was  he  with  his  nei^b* 
June  24, 1646,  the  first  thmg  he  did  was  to  set  bors  that  he  continued  to  live  unmolested  in 
a  guard  over  the  Bodleian  library,  which  other-  Greenway  Court  The  surrender  at  Torktown 
wise  might  have  been  destroyed.  He  wrote  deeply  wounded  his  national  pride,  and,  accord* 
a  narrative  of  his  career  fh>m  the  commence-  ing  to  tradition,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  bis 
ment  of  the  war,  not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  deatii,  which  happened  soon  after.  The  gener- 
but  whicli  was  published  in  1699  under  the  titie  osity  of  Lord  Faimx  is  exemplified  in  the  sar- 
of '^  Short  Memorials  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fair&x."  render  of  his  lar^  estates  in  England  to  bis 
FAIRFAX,  Thomas,  6th  Baron  Fairfax  of  brother,  and  in  his  frequent  gilts  of  Umds  to  his 
Cameron,  a  British  nobleman,  bom  about  1690,  poor  neighbors  in  Virginia, 
died  at  Greenway  Court,  near  Winchester,  Ya.,  FAIRFIEU),  the  name  of  counties  in  8  of 
in  1782.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  subse-  the  United  States.  I.  A  8.  W.  oo.  of  Oonn^ 
quentiy  held  a  commisedon  in  the  horse  guards,  bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Housatonic  river,  S.  £.  bj 
and  enjoyed  a  renutation  as  a  wit  and  man  of  Lone  Island  sound,  and  W.  by  the  state  of  New 
letters,  having  in  tne  latter  capacity  contributed  York ;  area,  647  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  69y775. 
some  papers  to  the  *^  Spectator."  A  disappoint-  It  has  excdlent  harbors  aU  along  the  coast,  and 
ment  in  love  induced  him  to  abandon  the  gay  contains  several  important  commercial  porta. 
world,  and  almost  to  forswear  female  society :  The  Housatonic  is  navigable  by  steamboats^  and 
and,  probably  under  its  influence,  he  visited  supplies  valuable  water  power.  The  surface  of 
Virginia  in  1789  to  look  after  the  large  estates  the  county  is  oonnderaoly  diversified ;  in  tha 
he  had  inherited  from  his  mother,  the  daughter  K.  and  W.  it  is  hilly ;  in  the  8.  and  £.  nearly 
of  Lord  Culpepper,  governor  of  the  province  level  The  soil  is  good,  and  produces  grain, 
between  1680  and  1683,  and  which  the  latter  potatoes,  and  hay.  In  1850  it  yielded  85O,60S 
had  acquired  partiy  by  a  grant  from  Charles  H.,  bushels  of  Indian  com,  276,916  of  oats,  881,158 
and  partiy  by  purchase.  Thev  comprised  up-  of  potato^  88,288  of  buckwheat,  72,010  tons 
ward  of  5,700,000  acres  lymg  between  the  Po-  of  hay*  &°ci  1,086,786  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
tomao  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  on  both  sides  were  128  churches,  and  9,051  pupils  attending 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  including  a  great  portion  of  public  schools.  The  county  is  traversed  by  nil* 
the  Shenandoah  valley.  Lord  Fairfax  was  so  roads  from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  anitnta 
pleased  with  the  physical  and  social  aspects  of  Bridgeport  to  Albany.  Capitals,  Furfield  and 
Virginia,  that  he  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  Danbnry.  II.  A  central  district  of  8.  0^ 
of  his  life  there.  He  erected  a  beautiful  seat  bounded  S.  W.  by  Broad  river,  and  N.  K  by  the 
called  Belvoir.  near  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Po-  Wateree ;  area,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 21,404^ 
tomao,  where  ne  lived  in  the  style  of  an  Engli^  of  whom  14^246  were  slaves.  It  Is  traversed 
country  gentieman,  engaging  in  fox-hunting  and  by  2  railroads,  connecting  it  with  Charleston  and 
other  field  sports,  and  dispensing  an  elegant  other  points,  has  an  uneven  surfaoe,  and  a  fertile 
hospitality.  In  1748  he  made  the  acquaintance  soil,  suitable  for  cotton,  grain,  and  potatoes.  Iq 
of  George  Washington,  then  a  youth  of  16,  and.  1850  it  produced  18,122  bales  of  ootton,  529,461 
impressed  with  his  energy  and  talents,  employed  bushels  of  Indian  com,  80,288  of  wheats  47,277 
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of  oats,  and  65,569  of  sweet  potatoes,    lliere  there  were  engaged  in  it  46  yessels  belonging 

were  87  chnrchesi  2  newspaper  offices,  and  992  to  Fairhaven,  with  an  agregate   burden  of 

pupils  attending  schools  and  academies.    Capi«  15,532  tons,  and  a  complement  of  1,824  hands ; 

ta],  Winnsborough.    III.  A  central  co.  of  Ohio,  capital  employed.  $1,620,894;  sperm  oil   im- 

with  a  snrfaoe  diversified  by  hills,  plains,  and  ported,  95,628  galls.,  valued  at  $150,829 ;  whale 

rolling  lands,  and  a  soil  of  great  fertility ;  area,  oil  imported,  662,622  galls.,  valued  at  $392,618 ; 

490  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  80,264.    It  is  inter-  whale  bone  imported  248,448  lbs.,  valued  at 

sected  by  the  Ohio  and  Hooking  canals,  and  the  $94,917.    The  town  also  contained  2  cotton 

Zanesville  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  and  is  dnuned  mills,  1  brass  foundery,  1  paper  mill,  and  2  soap, 

by  the  head  stream  of  Hockhocking  river,  and  candle,  and  oil  factories ;  capital  employed  m 

by  several  small  creeks.    Limestone  and  free-  manufacturing,    $108,700 ;    annual    product, 

stone  are  abundant    In  1858  there  were  pro-  $283,166;  hands  employed.  111.    In  1858  it 

daoed  1,858,862  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  had  11  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Con- 

582,187  of  wheat    In  1850  there  were  98  gregational,  1  Friends\  8  Methodist,  2  Second 

churches,  5  newspaper  offices,  and  6,140  pupils  Advent,  and  1  Unitarian),  a  high  school,  a  bank, 

attendiogpublic  schools.    Capital,  Lancaster.  and  a  savings  bank.    A  branch  of  the  Cape  Cod 

FAIRFIFLD,  formerly  the  shire  town  of  railroad  terminates  here,  by  which,  as  well  as 

Fairfield  co.,  Cpnn.,  situated  on  Long  Island  by  the  New  Bedford  branch  of  the  boston  and 

sound,  and  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Providence  riulroad,  Fairhaven  communicates 

rulroad,  22  m.  from  New  Haven  and  54  frt>m  with  Boston. 

New  York ;  pop.  about  4,000.    Since  Bridge-  FAIRIES.     Whether  the  fairy  mythology 

port  has  become  a  city  at  the  termination  of  arose  soontaneously  in  Europe  in  the  age  of  the 

the  Naugatuok  and  Housatonio  railroads,  it  has  troubaaours,  or  was  a  relic  of  ancient  Celtic  and 

absorbed  much  of  the  business  which  formerly  druidical  superstition,  or  belonsed  to  the  old 

centred  in  Fairfield;  and  to  accommodate  the  paganism  of  Scandinavia  and  norUiemQermany, 

public,  the  county  buildings  and  offices  have  passing  thence  southward,  especially  through 

also  been  transferred  to  Bridgeport    The  vil-  the  Normans,  or  was  derived  from  the  Orient 

lage  is  half  a  mile  from  the  sound,  principally  through  the  Spanish  Moors  and  the  crusaders, 

on  one  broad  street,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  are  Questions  wnioh  antiquaries  and  critics  have 

spacious  hotels  for  Uie  acconmiodation  of  visit-  not  been  able  fnUy  to  determine.    The  fiiys  or 

ors  during  the  summer.    The  village  of  Green-  fairies  (Fr.yS«,G^r.  Fiee^  It /ata\  under  mamfold 

field,  in  which  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  resided,  is  names  and  with  various  local  or  national  diver- 

in  this  township.    About  1^  m.  £.  of  Fairfield  sities,  may  be  traced  in  the  popular  traditions 

village  is  Black  Bock,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  and  romantic  literature  of  Europe  from  tbe  12tb 

in  Connecticut,  accessible  for  large  vessels  at  century,  appearing  first  in  the  Ntbelungenlied 

all  times  of  the  tide.    Ship-building  is  carried  and  the  romances  of  chivalry.    It  is  probable 

on  at  ibis  place.    About  2  m.  W.  of  Fairfield,  that  they  were  originally  an  invention  of  Celtic 

at  the  month  of  Ifile  river,  is  the  borough  and  fancy;  but  if  so^  tibe  conception  of  Uieir  nature 

harbor  of  Southport,  in  which  are  a  bank,  and  functions  was  modified  and  enriched  in  the 

several  churches,  and  educational  institutions,  early  middle  ages  by  admixture  from  foreign 

Much  of  the  business  and  enterprise  of  Fairfield  sources,  chiefly  from  the  Scandinavian  myths 

are  centred  in  this  borough.     Fairfield  was  of  d/oergar  or  dworfii,  and  the  Persian  and 

settled  in  1639  by  8  or  10  families  from  Wind-  Arabian  fictions  of  peris,  4JiQQfl»  and  other  genii. 

Bor,  and  was  incorporated  in  1646,  when  it  took  The  Hindoo-Persian  tale  of  Uie  '*  Garden  of 

its  present  name,  having  previously  borne  the  Knowledge,*'  written  in  India  by  YnAyel-tJlah 

Indian  name  Uncowa.    In  1779  it  was  burned  about  1650,  contains  peris,  who  nearly  resemble 

bj  the  British  under  Qov.  Tryon.  the  fairies  of  western  romance.     Even  the 

FAIRFIELD,  a  post  viUage  and  capital  of  classic  dii  eampeBtres,  the  sylvans,  satyrs,  and 
JeffenoD  co.,  Iowa,  situated  on  Big  Cedar  creek,  fauna,  mav  have  been  blended  with  them.  In 
and  connected  by  a  plank  road  wiux  Burlington,  the  most  limited  sense  of  the  term,  the  fiiiries 
60  m.  distant ;  pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  1,500.  are  hardly  distinguished  from  the  elves,  except 
It  is  a  prosperous  trading  place,  and  one  of  the  ^at  they  belonged  more  peculiarly  to  the  Brit- 
xnost  important  interior  towns  of  the  state.  It  ish  isles  and  to  Iranoe,  ana  the  latter  to  the  Ten- 
ia the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  state  univerrity,  tonic  nations  They  were  freakful  little  crea- 
and  oontains  a  female  seminary,  2  newspaper  tures  of  preternatural  power,  familiar  to  rustics 
omoefyand  a  land  office.  long  before  they  were  celebrated  in  romance.  In 

FAIRHAVEK,  a  township  of  Bristol  co.,  the  roost  general  sense,  they  embrace  nearly  all 
Mass.,  on  Buxzard^s  bay,  55  m.  S.  E.  from  Bos-  the  characters  of  the  romantic  medinval  myth- 
ton  ;  pop.  in  1855,  4^698.  The  principal  village,  ology,  as  the  elves,  dwarfs,  trolls,  noms,  nisses, 
from  which  the  township  is  named,  is  built  on  kobolds,  brownies,  necks,  stromkaria,  undines, 
the  left  bank  of  the  mouth  of  Acushnet  river,  nixes,  salamanders,  goblins,  hobgoblins,  poukes, 
opposite  New  Bedford,  with  which  it  is  con-  banshees,  kelpies,  pixies,  moss  people,  mod  peo- 
nected  by  a  bridge  and  a  ferry.  The  river  ex-  pie,  good  neighbors,  men  of  peace,  wild  women, 
pands  between  the  two  places  into  a  fine  bar-  and  white  ladies.  Fairies  appear  in  the  ro- 
bor,  about  1  m.  wide.  The  whale  fishery  is  the  manoes  of  Arthur  and  the  round  table,  especial- 
principal  business  of  the  town,  and  in  1856  ly  in  Itaie  U  Triitey  the  latest  of  them,  and  in 
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greater  briUianoy  and  power  in  those  of  Charle-  bnrg.    This  monntain  is  sidd  to  he  hoSoir,  aod 

magne  and  his  paladins.    The  earliest  of  the  to  contain  palaces,  chnrchesi  monasteries,  gir- 

romances  of  chivalry  probably  is  that  of  Lance-  dens,  and  springs  of  gold  and  sUver.   Bende  the 

lot  dn  Lac,  one  of  uie  knights  of  the  round  wild  women  there  live  in  it  litde  men,  who  goird 

table ;  and  the  wonderfol  beauty  and  skill  of  the  the  treasures,  and  go  forth  at  midnight  to  the 

fairy  Yiviana,  the  lady  of  the  lake,  who  had  cathedral  of  Saltzburg,  where  they  perfonn  their 

learned  the  art  of  enchantment  from  Merlin,  devotions;  giants,  who  used  to  finequent  the 

are  famous  in  the  annals  of  female  treachery,  diurch  of  GrOdicb  and  exhort  the  people  to  a 

Lancelot,  educated  by  her,  conceived  an  ardent  pious  life ;  and  the  emperor  Frederic  Baibarona, 

passion  for  Genevra,  the  wife  of  King  Arthur,  with  golden  crown  and  sceptre,  and  a  knightlj 

and  drew  upon  himself  all  kinds  of  misfortunes  retinue,  whose  gray  beard  nas  twice  encompaa- 

by  disdaining  the  fairy  Morgana.    The  fairies  ed  the  table  at  wbich  he  sits,  and  when  it  has  a 

of  early  romance  seem  to  have  been  only  mor-  third  time  grown  round  it  the  end  of  the  world 

tfds  endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  and  will  take  place.    The  Mr  maiden  who  figtires 

they  did  not  assume  tneir  manifold  grotesque  in  the  legend  of  the  Oldenburg  horn  was  s  wild 

characteristics  as  distinct  species  till  some  of  woman.    Kobolds  are  fairies  that  become  do* 

the  related  elements  of  various  mythologies  bad  mestic  servants.    When  about  to  attach  him- 

been  confounded  in  the  popular  mind. — The  self  to  a  family,  the  kobold  throws  chips  into 

dwarfs  and  elves  figure  as  diminutive  creatures  the  house  and  dirt  into  the  milk  vessels.   If  no 

in  the  Eddas  and'the  whole  body  of  Scandina-  notice  be  taken  of  this,  he  comes  and  stays  la 

vian  sagas,  the  former  being  often  violent  and  the  house.  .  Famous  among  kobolds  are  Hinzel- 

malignant,  the  latter  sportive,  fond  of  dancing,  mann,  whose  history  was  written  by  Feldmann; 

visible  only  to  children  bom  on  Sunday,  often  Hodeken,  or  Little  Hat,  bo  named  because  ha 

usefd,  and  sometimes  mischievous.     The  8  always  wore  a  little  felt  hat  down  over  lus 

freat  noma  named  Udr,  Verthandi,  and  Skulld  face;  King  Goldemar,  the  intimate  friend  of 

past,  present,  and  fiiture)  were  the  Scandina-  Keveling  vonHardenberg;  and  the  naked  man- 

vian  Pares  or  destinies,  nding  the  events  of  life,  nikins,  who  tdll  the  present  oentniy  were  be- 

The  nisses  were  domestic  fairies  of  Norway,  lieved  to  perform  domestic  exploits  at  Cologne, 

resembling  the  kobolds  of  Germanv  and  brown-  The  nixes  inhabit  lakes  and  rivers;  the  male  is 

ies  of  Scotland,  fond  of  frolicking  by  moonlight  like  a  man,  except  that  he  has  green  teeth  and 

and  driving  in  sledges  in  the  winter,  and  skilled  always  wears  a  green  hat;  and  the  female  ap- 

in  music  and  dancing.    Every  church  had  its  pears  uniformly  as  a  beautiful  maiden.   They 

nis,  called  the  kirkegrim,  that  looked  after  pro-  have  a  ma^ificent  subaqueous  abode,  whither 

priety  of  manners,  and  punished  misconduct,  they  sometmnes  convey  mortals;  on  sonny  data 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  northern  Europe  were  they  comb  theur  golden  locks  in  the  braocbea 

inhabited  by  necks,  stromkarls,  and  other  beings  of  trees ;  and  they  may  be  seen  dancing  on  the 

similar  to  mermen  and  mermaids,  or  to  the  kel-  surfiuM  of  the  water  previous  to  the  death  of  a 

pies  of  Scotland,  who  were  conmionly  renowned  person  by  drowning.    They  figure  in  moltitodes 

as  musicians,  playing  on  harps  the  melody  of  of  German  stories. — The/tUe^  or  Italian  fairies 

which  operated  on  all  nature,  and  who  would  first  appear  prominently  in  literature  in  the  Or- 

teach  their  art  to  any  person  that  presented  lando  innamarato  of  lioiardo.    There  the  Fata 

them  with  a  black  lamb. — ^Among  the  numer-  Morgana  (the  Morgana  fairy)  is  mentioned,  the 

ous  objects  of  Crerman  popular  superstition  are  powerful  sister  of  King  Arthur  and  pupil  of 

dwarfs  and  elves,  wila  women,  xobolds,  and  Merlin,  famous  for  her  enchantments,  for  the 

nixes  or  water  spirits.    The  dwarfs  are  called  tridcs  that  she  played  her  sister-in-law  Genem, 

also  the  still  people  and  the  little  people,  and  have  and  for  being  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 

their  abodes  underground  and  in  the  clefts  of  mirage  of  the  strtdt  of  Mesnna,  to  which  her 

mountains,  visiting  the  surface  of  the  earth  name  is  given.    There  also  figures  the  heantifu 

only  by  night;  they  can  make  themselves  in-  Silvanella,  who  raised  a  tomb  over  Nanwis,  and 

visible  and  pass  through  rocks  and  walls,  and  then  dissolved  away  into  a  fountain;  the  white 

are  generally  silent  and  beneficent  to  men.  and  black  fairies,  the  protectresses  of  Gnidone 

The  **  little  wights^'  are  a  species  of  dwar&  of  and  Aquilante;  and  Aicina,  the  adster  of  Hor- 

southern  Germany,  about  f  of  an  ell  high,  ap-  gana,  who  carried  off  Astolfo.    Some  of  the^i^ 

{rearing  as  old  men  with  long  beards,  dressed  reappear  in  the  Orlando  furioio  of  Ariosto,  hot 
ike  miners  in  leather  aprons,  and  bearing  Ian-  the  Amadigi  of  Bernardo  Tasso  presents  the 
terns  and  a  smithes  tools.  They  announce  the  fairies  in  greater  number  and  splendor  than 
death  of  a  miner  by  knocking  8  times.  The  elsewhere  m  Italian  poetiy.  They  are  stjlea 
forests  of  Germany  are  haunted  by  numerous  indifferently  fnagcLy  incantncey  or/atOy  aod  pro- 
kinds  of  dwarfs,  little  larger  than  elves,  gray  minent  among  them  are  Morganetta,  Nl^etta, 
and  old-looking,  hairy  and  clad  in  moss.  Their  and  Oarvilia,  the  8  daughters  of  Morgana.  AU 
great  enemy  is  the- wild  huntsman,  who  chases  the  fairies  and  witches,  according  to  Ariosto,  tf« 
them  by  night  with  a  pack  of  ghostly  hounds,  subject  to  the  redoubtable  Demogormi«  ^ho 
The  German  wild  women,  like  the  elf  maids  of  has  a  splendid  palaUal  temple  in  the  BiiQaU5& 
Scandinavia,  are  beautiful  and  devout,  with  fine  mountains,  where  every  5th  year  be  mraaoosa 
flowing  hair,  and  their  chief  haunt  is  the  famed  them  to  appear  before  him  and  give  an  acoo^ 
mountain  Wunderberg,  on  the  moor  near  Saltz-  of  their  actions.*The  most  odehrated  8psai»o 
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fairy  is  the  duende  or  troMOj  a  domesdo  sprite,  reign  of  Elizabeth.    Chancer,  in  his  '^  Wife  of 

oftok  mentioned  in  Bpanisn  literature.    C&dde-  Bathes  Tale,^'  charged  the  monks  and  fHars 

ron^s  comedy  La  dama  duende  is  founded  on  the  with  haying  expelled  the  fairies  from  the  land 

plajfiil  tricks  of  a  lady  who  personates  the  du-  by  their  vi^nce : 

ende  to  the  mystification  of  her  lover  and  of  her  jn  oide  dayes  of  the  king  AHour, 

own  family. — ^The  fairy  lore  of  France  resembles  ?f,^^*^u^^*  ^'S*?55  ^\^S^  honomv 

tYtttf  M^fi '%Prs^\»T^A   •«ii1^»^».»%>.x^«t^o  «M  •»•■.«« -wv.  All  WM  this  land  ftaUUloa  of  Ikfirle; 

tiiat  Of  England,  ana  corresponds  m  many  re-  The  eif-qnene  with  her  joiy  oompiffnio 

spectswith  that  of  Germany.   The./S«f  or  fairies,  Baneedfblofttninaoyagrenemede. 

the  Gothic  kobolds  and  msses.    The  former  are  But  now  can  no  man  aee  non  eivSi  xxm, 

handsome  in  person,  dance  in  circles  or  Mry  Foriiowthegretochariteeandpniye«» 

ringsbynight,'hanntsoUtai7springsandgrottos.  Thi\°2SZ;^J,J*i!2^^ 

mount  and  gallop  strange  horses,  sitting  npon  Aa  thlkke  as  motes  in  the  eonne-beme, 

tte  Beck  «>d  tying  together  locfa  of  the  mane  to  ^t!S^iSi\^^^:niSt^ 

lorm  stumps,  always  bnng  Inck  oy  tneir  pres-  Thiopes  and  bemes,  shepenes  and  dairies, 

ence,  and,  like  the  furies  of  most  countries,  This  maketh  that  there  ben  no  iWries. 

were  beUcTed  to  preside  at  births,  to  love  yonnff  Somewhat  later,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL, 

children,  to  give  them  presents,  and  to  steed  fairies  form  mnch  of  the  machinery  of  the 

them  away,  leaving  instead  their  own  fairy  off-  metrical  romance  of  "  Sir  LannfiELl,*'  one  of  the 

^ring,  which  were  called  changelings,  and  were  knights  of  the  ronnd  table,  written  by  Thomas 

nsnally  most  beantifid  in  countenance  and  most  Chestre.    The  fairies  of  the  ^  Fafiry  Qneen'^  of 

evil  in  propensities.    In  the  12th  and  18th  cen-  Spenser  and  those  of  the  ^'  Midsummer  Night's 

turies  Vie  forest  of  Brezeliande,  near  Qnentin,  Dream'' are  not  the  same.  The  former  are  stately 

in  Brittany,  was  thought  to  contain  the  tomb  beings,  typical  of  the  moral  yirtues,  with  traits 

of  Merlin,  and  to  be  a  chief  seat  of  the  fairies,  borrowed  from  the  Italian  fairy  mythology. 

The  white  ladies  were  Norman  fairies,  and  dwelling  in  enchanted  castles,  surrounded  by 

often  malignant.    They  were  supposed  to  be  courts  of  knights  and  ladies^  and  ruling  over 

attached  to  certain  great  families,  in  whose  eztensiye  kingdoms.    Shakespeare  adopted  the 

affairs  they  interfered,  sometimes  for  good,  elves  and  pixies  of  popular  superstition,  with 

sometimes  fbr  eviL  The  white  lady  of  Avenel  in  their  diminutive  stature,  fondness  for  dancing, 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  romance  of  '^  The  Monastery"  love  of  deanliness,  and  child-stealing  propensi- 

is  an  instance  of  this  lind.    The   lutins  or  ties,  formed  them  into  a  community  ruled  over 

goblins   were   playfhl    and    malicious   elves,  by  Oberon  and  Titania  or  Queen  Mab,  and  gave 

pinching  children  and  maidens,  twisting  their  immortality  to  ^  that  merry  wanderer  of  the 

liair  into  inexplicable  knots  when  they  were  night,"  Puck,  alias  Bobin  Goodfellow,  alias 

asleep,  and  delighting  to  perplex  peasants  and  Hobgoblin.    The*' Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jests 

to  bring  them  into  difficulty.    Melusina,  the  of  Bobin  Goodfellow"  (printed  by  the  Percy 

most  renowned  <Xf  IVench  fairies,  was  married  Bociety,  1841)  was  originally  published  in  the 

to  Raymond,  count  of  Lusignan.     She  was,  &ge  of  Shakespeare,  and  furnishes  the  first  reo- 

however,  truly  described  as  ange  par  la  fi-  ords  of  this  mischievous  son  of  a  fairy,  who 

guT€^  et  eerpent  par  le  reete,  and  exacted  firom  '^from  hag-bred  Merlin's  time"  had  been  fkmious 

her  husband  an  oath  that  he  would  never  see  for  his  pranks.    Corresponding  to  him  are  the 

her  on  Saturday.    After  having  borne  to  him  Bnbezahl  or  Number  Nip  of.  German  fairy  lore, 

eevend  children,  she  was  at  length  surprised  by  the  Olurioaune  of  Ireland,  the  Eulenspiegel  of 

him  in  a  bath  on  Saturday,  transfigured  into  a  Germany,  and  the  Howleglass  or  Owlespeig^e 

mermaid,  her  true  shape,  when  she  flew  from  the  of  Scotland.    Ben  Jonson  refers  to  Mab  as 
castle  with  wailing  and  lamentation,  in  obedience  .  .  .  the  mistress  ikiry, 

to  a  decree  of  destiny  that  she  should  flit  about  That  doth  TkiAUr  rob  the  dairy; 

the  eaiib  in  pain  ana  suffering,  as  a  spectre  of  ^^Z^ZZlt^^S^ 

the  mght,  until  the  day  of  doom.  It  was  believed  8he  dtSk  pinches  ooontrj  wenohes 

that  she  appeared  near  the  castle  of  Lusignan  a  ^**Jith*ihl2i^*Sj?**'^°S? 

in  mourning  dress, Bud  uttering  piercing  lamen-  whSn  the/lS^not  op  tiSrl^n; 

tations,  whenever  a  lord  of  Lusignan  or  a  king  Bat  if  so  they  ehanoe  to  feast  her, 

of  Prance  was  about  to  die.    The  traditions  In  a  shoe  she  drops  a  tester. 

concerning  her  were  collected  by  Jean  d'Arras  Drayton  and  Herrick  excel  among  the  minor 

near  the  dose  of  the  14tii  century.    One  of  English  poets  in  their  happnr  use  of  the  fkiry 

the   chief  articles  of  accusation  against  the  mythology. — ^ThemedisBvalzairy  landsareof  8 

maid  of  Orleans  was  that  idie  resorted  to  a  kinds:  those  that  are  placed  in  the  ocean,  like 

fountain  of  the  fairies  to  see  her  visions;  and  the  castle  and  isle  of  Avalon,  the  abode  of 

in  Brittany  there  are  still  fountains  rewded  by  Arthur,  Oberon,  and  the  fsdry  Moiigana,  most 

the  natives  as  sacred  to  the  fidries,  and  believed  fhUy  described  in  the  old  French  romance  of 

to  sometimes  change  into  acAd  or  diamond  the  Ogier  le  Ikmoie;  those  that  lie  within  the  earth, 

hand  that  is  hiserted  into  them.— The  fairies  of  like  the  palace  of  Pari  Banou,  one  of  which 

England  were  flist  caUed  elves,  and,  though  is  finely  described  in  the  old  English  romance 

often  mentioned  before  in  romances,  assumed  of  ^  Orfeo  and  Heurodis;"  and  those  which  are 

th^  moat  prominent  place  in  poetiy  in  the  situate  '^in  wildemess  among  the  holtia  hairy," 
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Uke  Oberon^B  realm  of  Kommur,  one  of  vhioH  onlties  that  satiafiiotorj  oondnflioDB  are  netr. 

impears  in  the  romance  of  "  Sir  Thopas." —  Tlireo  Tentonic  legends,  reeembling  tsaaj  fiirj 

The  ponnlar  saperstition  of  the  middle  ages  at-  storiee,  have  acquired  an  almost  nationil  ohar- 

tribated  many  natoral  phenomena  to  the  agency  acter   in  England — "Jack   the  Giaat-Klller,'* 

of  the  fiedries.    In  Ireland  and  Scotland  they  ''Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,"  and**  Tom  Thamb." 

were  believed  to  shoot  at  cattle  with  arrows  The  plucky  Jack,  who  employs  brains  ss  well  is 

headed  with  flint  stones,  and  thns  to  bewitch  fists,  is  an  old  English  school-boy  ideal  of  valor 

them ;  and  the  small  arrow  heads  of  the  abo-  and  enterprise.     The  tale  of  the  dunmotive 

riginal  Irish  are  known  to  country  people  and  Tom  Thumb,  who  was  not  unlike  the  pigmjrof 

antiquaries  as  elf  arrows.    The  ignii/atuui  was  the  Greek  poets  of  the  weight  of  one  obolas,  and 

termed  the  elf  fire,  other  luminous  appearances  wearing  lead  in  his  shoes  from  fear  of  being 

fiury  sparks^  moles  or  other  defects  on  the  per-  blown  away  by  the  wind,  illustrates  the  advan- 

son  Mry  mps  or  elvish  marks,  and  a  matted  tages  of  sldll  and  activity  over  mere  sixe  and 

lock  of  hair  in  the  neck  an  elf  lock. — ^The  earli-  strength,  and  the  mishaps  natural  to  his  want 

est  collection  of  European  fairy  stories  in  prose  of  harmony  with  the  general  order  of  creation. 

was  the  Italian  Notti  Fiaemoli  of  Straparola  — The  best  works  on  the  subject  are  Edghtley'i 

(Venice,  1550).    The  best  Italian  collection  is  *' Fairy  Mythology"  (enlarged  ed.  1850);  Scott's 

the  PerUamerane  of  Giambattista  Basile  (Naples,  ''  Essay  on  the  Fairy  Superstition"  in  tne  ^  Hio- 

1687 ;  translated  from  the  Neapolitan  by  W.  E.  strelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border;"  Croker'a  "Fairy 

Taylor,  London,  1856).    It  is  full  of  learned  al-  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland^ 

Insions  and  keen  satire,  and  designed  for  the  (1825) ;   Dalyell^s  "  Darker  Superstitioos  of 

amusement  onlv  of  grown  persons.    Near  the  Dootkoid"  (1888);    ^*  Russian  Popnlar  Tales,'' 

end  of  the  17th  century  the  0<nUea  dsijeei  of  translated  from  the  German  of  Dietrich,  with 

Perrault  and  Madame  d\Aulnoy,  and  thc^  sue-  an  introduction  by  Grimm  (London.  1867); 

oessors^  gave  vogue  to  &iry  stories  throughout  Dasent's'*  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse"  (1859); 

Europe,  written  chiefly  for  the  instruction  and  Letfeei  du  moyendgsy  by  Maury  (Parisi  1843); 

amusement  of  children.    The  *^  Arabian  Nights'  and  the  Kinder-  und  Matumdrehin  (1812 ;  0th 

Entertainments,'*  introduced  into  Europe  by  ed.  1851),  and  other  publications  of  the  broUien 

Galland  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Grimm. 

contributed  much  to  their  populiuity,  and  were       FAIRY  OIROLE,  a  frequent  phenomenon  is 

quickly  followed  by  various  imitations  of  the  fields  and  meadows  in  Great  Britain,  once  atp 

Arabian,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Mongol  tales.  The  tributed  by  the  peasantry  to  the  feet  of  fairies 

'*  Tales  of  the  Genii "  by  James  Ridley,  the  Fahlea  in  dancing  their  rondels. .  A  fairy  ring  or  circle 

et  eofUeB  Indiena  of  Lauglea,  and  the  later  Contea  is  either  a  bare  circular  path  about  a  foot  broad, 

C^inaii  of  Remusat  are  examples..  ^  The  "  Nour-  enclosing  a  grass  plot  about  7  yards  in  diameter, 

Jahad"  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  an  imitation  of  or  a  spot  of  different  dimensions,  with  a  cirenm- 

them,  and  the  eastern  tales  of  Count  Hamilton  ference  of  grass,  which  is  higher,  scorer,  and 

werewrittenpartly  to  ridicule  them."^.  The  abb6  greener  than  the  surrounding  grass.   Shake* 

de  Yilliers  also  satirized  them,  and  Wieland  speare  mentions  the  elves  that 
made  his  Don  Sylvio  von  Rosalvo'the  Don  BrmoouhiBedothegreea-MiirrlagtotoiiMkA, 

Quixote  of  fairy  literature,  which  he  sought  Whereof  the  ew«  not  bito^ 

to  banish  as  Cervantes  had  expelled  the  ro-  Various  theories  have  been  invented  to  socouot 


ford.    The  German  fiuries  are  rarely  terrible  them  to  be  caused  by  the  efflux  of  a  fertile 

for  a  long  time,  and  in  stories  where  the  in-  subterranean  vapor.    Priestley  and  others  cod- 

dignation  of  the  reader  is  strongly  excited,  rideredthemtheeffectof  lightning;  and  Waller, 

the  effect  is  soon  neutralized  by  some  touch  ot  alter  a  thunderstorm,  observed  one  of  them 

pleasantry  or  kindly  stroke  of  fate.    The  dwarfs;  which  from  the  color  and  brittleness  of  the  bo^ 

who  are  the  incarnation  of  malignity,  are  made  dering  grass  seemed  to  be  newly  burned  bare, 

ridiculous  rather  than  formidable.    Even  death  Others  have  thought  them  to  be  csnaed  bj 

takes  the  kindly  form  of  a  generous  godfkther,  moles   or  similar   animals   burrowing  noder 

in  contrast  with  the  weird  moumfu  banshee  sround.     Dr.  Wollaston  accounted  for  them 

of  the  Irish  legends.    Around  the  inveterate  by  the  growth  of  a  species  of  agaric,  vhich 

simpleton  or  sluggard  there  pither  in  the  Ger-  so  absorbs  all  nutriment  from,  the  soU  sa  for  a 

man  imagination  a  host  of  ridiculous  blunders  tune  to  destroy  the  herbage.  Dr.  Caipenterak) 

and  adventures,  the  special  work  of  delighted  thought  them  ocoadoned  by  mnssfifi  of  fongoos 

fi^es.    The  Insh  fairy  tales  have  the  wild,  vegetation. 

JmaynaHve  character  common  to  most  of  the  FAKIR  (Arab,  /als^kor,  poorl  the  name  of  a 

Celtio  legends.    Nor  is  the  intercourse  with  the  mendicant  order  m  the  East  Indies,  lilce  the 

fldry  powers  so  easy  and  comfortable  as  in  the  dervises  of  Persia  and  Turkey.    The  origin  of 

German  tales;  there  is  not  the  same  genial  in-  fakirism  in  India  is  traced  h^ck  to  roythicai 

timaoy  and  happy  understanding,  nor  can  it  times,  when  a  powerfiil  nyah  having  btfiiAheJ 

always  be  presumed  amid  overwhelming  diffi-  his  son,  the  latter  is  £ibled  to  have  resolved  to 
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lead  ft  vagabond  life  in  tLe  world,  to  beg  bis  secretary  of  tbe  Dntcb  embassy  at  Kadrld.    In 
bread,  and  to  make  proselytes  to  bis  own  man-  1808  be  was  appointed  by  King  Lonis  secretary- 
ners  and  customs.    The  first  condition  of  an  general  of  Indian  affairs*    In  1818  be  was  in* 
Indian  mendicant  monk  is  poverty.    He  wears  stmmental  in  bringing  about  tbe  revolution 
a  rent  robe,  such  as  tbe  Mussulmans  pretend  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
the  ancient  prophets  wore.    In  9  things,  accord-  government,  of  which  he  was  appointed  seore- 
ing  to  Hassan  al  Bassri,  he  is  like  a  dog :  he  is  tary.    In  the  following  year,  wnen  the  prince 
always  hungry ;  he  has  no  sure  abidins  place ;  of  Orange  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Nether- 
he  watches  by  night ;  he  never  abandons  bis  lands,  Falck  became  the  leading  spirit  of  tbe 
master,  even  when  maltreated ;  he  is  satisfied  new  government    From  1814  to  1818  he  acted 
with  the  lowest  place ;  he  yields  his  place  to  as  chief  secretary  of  state,  and  in  tiie  latter 
whoever  wishes  it:    he  loves  whoever  beats  year  he  was  intrusted  with  the  departments  of 
him ;  keeps  quiet  while  others  eat ;  and  accom-  public  instruction,  commerce,  and  colonial  af- 
panies  his  master  without  ever  thinking  of  re-  fairs.    In  1816  he  reMablidied  the  academy 
turning  to  the  place  which  he  has  left.    The  of  Brussels,  and  the  reforms  in  the  primary 
number  of  Mussulman  and  Hindoo  fakirs  in  In-  schools  and  the  university  were  due  to  bis  zeal 
dials  estimated  at  more  than  1,000,000 ;  beside  in  tbe  cause  of  education.    The  contest,  how- 
whom  there  are  many  other  religious  ascetics,  ever,  which  soon  broke  out  between  Belgium 
Some  fakirs  live  isolated,  go  entirely  naked,  and  HoUand  resulted  eventually  in  Falok's  with- 
and  sleep  upon  the  ground  with  no  covering,  drawal  from  the  administration.    He  reentered 
They  never  use  wood  for  making  fire,  but  em-  tbe  diplomatic  service,  was  employed  on  several 
ploy  instead  the  dried  dung  of  cows ;  regard-  missions  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  took  a  part 
mg  this  as  an  act  of  devotion,  since  the  cow  is  in  the  negotiation  of  a  commerdal  treaty  be- 
in  India  a  sacred  animal.    Iliey  carry  a  cud-  tween  England  and  Holland,  and  in  1824  be- 
gel  on  which  are  hung  rags  of  various  colors,  came  ambassador  at  London.    During  the  nego- 
and  they  traverse  the  country  begging  and  in-  tiations  which  terminated  in  the  separation  of 
structing  credulous  people  in  religion.    It  is  Belgium  from  Holland,  his  services  were  again 
dangerous  both  to  his  life  and  money  for  an  un-  called  into  requisition,  and  in  1640  he  became 
protected  person  to  meet  them.    The  second  Dutch  ambassador  at  Brussels.    He  wrote  an 
class  of  £&kirs  is  composed  of  those  who  unite  essay  on  the  influence  of  Dutch  civiliEation 
into  companies.    These  are  clothed,  wearing  a  upon  northern  Europe,  especially  upon  Den- 
fantastic  and  many-colored  robe.    They  choose  mark,  which  was  published  in  1817  in  vol.  i.  of 
a  chie^  who  is  distinguished  by  having  a  poor-  the  ^*  Transactions  Of  the  Third  Glass  of  the 
er  dress  than  the  others,  and  who  has  a  long  Boyal  Institute  of  Holland." 
chain  attached  to  one  of  his  legs.    When  he       FALCX)N,  a  bird  of  prey,  belonging  to  the 
prays  he  shakes  his  chain,  and  the  multitude  order  aeM^'<fiM,fiunily/b20(mu2a,subKfamilyy2i^ 
press  around  him,  and  embrace  his  feet,  and  re-  eonina,  and  to  the  typical  genus  /aleo  (Linn.), 
ccive  his  counsels  and  precepts.    He  has  formu-  This  sub-£Eunily  contains  the  foUowing  genera, 
las  for  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  and  especially  in  addition  to  faleo^  of  which  about  a  dozen 
of  sterile  women.    Some  of  the  fakirs  have  al-  species  are  described :    hypotriarehu   (Boie), 
most  a  military  organization.    They  bear  the  with  as  many  species ;  ieraeidsa  (Gould),  with 
lance  and  other  arms,  display  a  banner  while  2  species^  found   in   Australia ;    Unnuneulm 
on  tbe  march,  sound  a  horn  and  beat  a  drum  on  (Yieill.),  with  a  dozen  species ;  ierax  (Vigors), 
their  arrival  at  a  station  and  also  on  their  de-  with  6  species,  in  India  and  its  islands;  ana 
partore.    There  is  one  class  of  fakirs  which  is  harpagui  (Vigors),  in  South  America,  with  a 
nighly  honored.    They  are  the  children  of  poor  single  s]|ecies,  characterized   by  bavin^^   the 
parents,  who  live  in  retirement  in  mosques,  de-  lateral  margin  of  the  bill  armed  with  2  distinct 
voted  to  the  reading  of  the  Koran  and  the  study  teeth  on  each  side.    Hie  birds  of  these  genera 
of  laws,  till  they  become  qualified  for  the  duties  may  all  be  called  fidcons,  from  the  common 
of  mollahg  or  doctors  of  theology.  characters  of  a  short  bill,  much  curved  from 
FALAISE  (anc.  Ihleria\  a  town  of  France,  the  base  to  the  tip,  with  its  sides  more  or  less 
department  of  Oalvados,  22  m.  S.  8.  E.  of  Caen,  fbmished  with  serrations  called  teeth ;  the  cere 
on  the  river  Ante,  built  upon  clifi^  command-  covering  the  nostrils,  which  are  rounded  or 
ed  by  an  old  Korman  castle  and  surrounded  bv  linear ;  the  wings  lengthened  and  pointed,  the 
a  pictnresque  country;  pop.  in  1856,  8,188.    It  2d  and  8d  quills  generally  the  longest:  the  tail 
has  a  college,  library,  and  equestrian  statue  of  lengthened  and  rounded;  toes  long  ana  slender, 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  born  here,  and  claws  curved  and  acute.  -The  birds  of  the 
The  celebrated  lair  of  Guibray,  instituted  in  genus  /ako^  which  only  will  be  treated  in  this 
the  11th  century,  is  annually  held  here  in  An-  article,  are  called  noble  birds  of  prey,  because  in 
guBt  in  a  suburb  of  that  name.  proportion  to  their  size  they  are  the  most  coara- 
FALCE,  AKTOinus  RsnniAsn,  aDutch  states-  geous  and  nowerful ;  they  are  also  more  docile^ 
man,  bom  in  Utrecht  in  1776,  died  in  Brussels,  and  were  formerly  much  used  in  the  sport  of 
March  16, 1848.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  falconry  to  pursue  and  kill  game,  returning  to 
Gottingen,  and  on  bis  return  home  applied  him-  their  masters  when  called.    The  pigeon  hawk 
aelf  to  tbe  law.    Subsequently  he  held  certain  (J7.  eolumbariuM,  Linn.),  and  the  sparrow  hawk 
mnnicipal  ofSces,  and  from  1802  to  1806  he  was  {T.  iparveriiu,  Linn.),  tnoogh  both  falcons,  will 
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be  described  under  these  names.    The  falcons  ed  teal  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sportsman. 
are  foand  thronghont  the  world,  regardless  of  Fi^ns,  blackbirds,  water  fowl,  and  beach  birds, 
dimate ;  they  are  powerful  and  rapid  fliers,  and  even  dead  fisk  are  eaten  br  tlua  {fdcon. 
hovering  over  their  prey  and  darting  perpen-  Tumiog  the  bird  it  has  caught  belly  upward,  it 
dicularly  upon  it;  they  pursue  bir£  chiefly,  clearsoff  the  feathers  from  the  breast  and  tears 
but  attack  also  the  smaller  quadrupeds.    The  the  flesh  to  pieces  with  great  avidity.  This  roecies 
common  or  peregrine  falcon  (F,  peregrinuB^  is  solitary,  except  during  the  pairing  of  the  breed- 
Linn.)  has  a  large  and  round  hetbd,  a  short  ing  season,  which  is  in  very  early  spring;  it  is 
thick  neck,  a  robust  body  broad  in  firont^  stout  found  in  aU  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in 
short  tarsi,  covered  with   imbricated   scales  Ouba,  coming  to  the  south  in  the  winter  months, 
laigest  in  front,  the  tibial  feathers  covering  the  The  nest  is  made  of  coarse  sticks,  generally  on 
knee,  long  and  strong  toes  and  sharp  cmws.  the  shelf  of  some  precipitous  rock;  Audubon  is 
The  plumage  is  compact  and  imbricated,  the  of  opinion  that  they  breed  in  the  United  States; 
feathers  rounded  on  the  back,  bread  on  the  they  are  common  on  the  shores  of  Hudaou^s  bay 
breast,  long  and  pointed  on  the  sides ;  between  and  arctic  America  in  the  summer,  aooordiogto 
the  eye  and  bill  and  on  the  forehead  they  are  Bichardson ;  the  eggs  are  rounded,  of  a  reddish 
bristly.    The  bill  is  blackish  blue  at  the  tip  and  brown  color,  with  irregular  markings  of  a  dark- 
pale  green  at  the  base,  the  iris  hazel,  the  feet  er  tint    The  peregrine  falcon  is  distribnted 
bright  yellow,  and  the  daws  black.    The  head  over  temperate  Europe,  where  the  country  is 
and  hind  neck  in  the  adult  male  are  grayish  mountainous  and  the  sea   coast  predpitons. 
black  tinged  with  blue,  the  rest  of  the  upper  This  bird,  when  in  full  plumage  and  good  con- 
parts  danc  bluish  gray  with  indistinct  dark  dition,  for  its  compact  muscular  fonn,  great 
brown  bars ;  the  quills  dark  brown,  with  trans-  strength,  boldness,  and  ferocity,  mav  be  taken 
verse  reddi^  white  spots  on  the  inner  webs;  *  as  the  very  type  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  it  is  among 
the  grayish  brown  tau  has  about  12  blackish  birds  what  tiie  lion  and  tiger  are  among  mam- 
bars,  diminishing  in  breadth  and  intensity  from  mals ;  fearless  in  attack,  swift  in  pursuit,  strong 
the  tip ;  the  throat  and  front  of  neck  white ;  a  and  cruel,  it  Justly  claims  the  first  rank  among 
broad  triangular  mark  of  blackish  blue  extends  the  noble  birds  of  prey.    Before  the  invention 
downward  on  the  white  of  the  dieeks  from  the  of  gunpowder,  these  birds  were  very  frequently 
comer  of  the  mouth;  themdes,  breast,  and  thighs  trained  to  pursue  herons  and  various  kinds  of 
are  reddish  white,  with  transverse  dark  brown  game,  and  falconry  was  a  flavorite  sport  of  kings 
spots;  the  under  wing  feathers  are  whitish,  and  nobles;  even  now  falcons  are  occasionally 
with  transverse  darker  bars.    The  length  is  used  for  tihis  purpose  in  Great  Britain.   Birds 
about  16i  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  80,  bill  of  prey  have  been  trained  to  the  chase  from 
li,  tarsus  1^,  and  middle  toe  2^  inches.    In  old  remote  antiquity ;  tiie  custom  is  mentioned  by 
males  the  tints  of  the  back  become  lighter,  early  writers,  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Ho- 
sometimes  ash-gray ;  the  young  males  are  dark-  ber,  in  1784,  that  the  distinction  between  birds 
er,  with  rufous  tips  and  edges  to  the  feathers,  of  high  and  low  flight, which  had  long  been  on- 
and  the  tail  is  blacker,  with  reddish  white  tips  derstood  in  practice,  was  shovm  to  exist  in  the 
and  bars;  there  is  considerable  variety  at  we  anatomical  structure  of  the  wings  and  talons. 
different  ages  in  the  birds  of  the  United  States  The  falcons  belong  to  the  former  ^vision; 
and  of  Europe.    The  adult  female,  as  in  birds  of  from  their  long  and  dender  and  entire  wings, 
prey  generally,  is  nearly  i  larger  than  the  male,  when  they  wish  to  rise  in  the  air  verticallr 
being  about  20  inches  in  length,  86  in  extent  or  they  are  obliged  to  fly  against  tiie  wind,  though 
wings,  with  the  beak,  tarsus,  and  toes  longer;  the  obhquely  they  easily  mount  to  great  eleva- 
color  of  the  upper  parts  is  deeper  brown,  with  tions,  where  they  sport  rapidly  in  aU  directloos; 
the  tips  of  the  secondaries  and  tail  whitish ;  they  carry  the  head   straight ;    their  daws 
the  transverse  markings  run  higher  np  on  the  are  long,  supple,  sharp,  and  thdr  grasp  is 
breastw  and  are  broader  and  of  deeper  hue  on  firm;  they  seize  their  prey  at  once  if  smali  and 
the  ower  parts;  the  color  below  is  more  yel-  elow,  but  strike  repef^emy  with  their  talons 
lowish,  ana  the  vent  feathers  are  reddish.    This  to  weaken  and  arrest  the  mght  of  hearier  and 
&lcon,  which  is  also  called  the  great-footed  and  swifter  birds,  and  with  great  precision  attack 
the  duck  hawk,  according  to  Audubon,  was  the  vital  part  at  the  hollow  of  the  back  of  the 
lormeriy  rare  in  the  United  States,  which  it  head  or  between  the  shoulders  and  ribs.    These 
now  can  hardly  be  said  to  be.    It  flies  with  birds  have  been  called  rowers  from  their  mode 
astonishing  rapidity,  turning  in  its  course  in  the  of  flight.    The  ignoble  birds  of  prey,  as  the  g^^- 
most  sarprising  manner.    A  favorite  prey  is  the  hawk  and  other  nawks.  are  called  smlers;  their 
duck,  which  it  seizes  on  the  wing,  on  tiie  surface  wings  are  shorter  and  tnicker,  with  their  surfaced 
of  the  water,  or  on  land ;  when  within  a  few  interrupted  by  the  unequal  lengtJis  of  Uie  qnilK 
feet  of  its  victim,  it  stretches  out  the  legs  and  and  they  fly  to  best  advantage  with  the  wind, 
ohiws  and  drope  npon  the  trembling  bird  almost  sailing  with  the  wings  extended  and  motiook»^ 
perpendionlai^ ;  if  light,  it  flies  off  with  it  im-  fdlowinff  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the 
mediately  to  some  quiet  place ;  if  too  heavy,  it  wind ;  their  talons  being  shorter,  less  powerful, 
kiDa  and  devours  it  in  tne  nearest  convenient  and  straighter  than  in  the  folcon,  they  striko 
place.    It  has  been  known  to  attack  a  malUird  with  less  force  and  precision,  and  when  tb«>r 
on  the  wing,  and  even  to  pounce  npon  a  woond*  have  seized  a  bird  or  a  quadruped  compress  it 
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to  death  or  sfcrangle  it  vriHh  their  daws;  their  and  abdomen  are  often  spotted  and  lined  with 
beaks  are  not  toothed,  and  they  can  seldom  pen-  brown ;  the  upper  parts  hiaye  the  centre  of  tiie 
etrate  the  skulls  of  tne  larger  birds ;  thej  pre-  feathers  hair-brown,  with  a  white  maiigin ;  the 
fer  to  hunt  in  thick  woods,  while  the  raloons  greater  corerts,  secondaries,  and  qvaSia  are  bar- 
porsne  their  prey  high  in  the  air.    Falcons  and  red  with  brown  and  edged  with  white,  and  the 
hawks  are  best  trained  from  the  ne&t ;  they  have  2  central  ftathers  of  the  otherwise  white  tail  are 
bells  attached  to  their  feet,  Jesses  of  soft  leather  barred  witli  brown ;  the  bill  is  pale  blnishgray, 
to  the  tarsi,  and  hoods  on  the  head  which  pre-  with  the  upper  tooth  and  l^e  lower  notch 
vent  them  from  seeing  while  they  allow  them  strongly  developed;  the  legs  and  feet  are  oolor- 
to  eat ;  birds  taken  after  they  have  left  the  nest^  ed  like  the  bill.    Some  specimens  are  almost 
or  which  have  been  caught  in  snares,  are  the  entirely  white.    The  lengui  is  from  20  to  24 
most  difScnlt  to  tndn,  and  confinement,  hunger,  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  a  little  over  4  feet, 
£itigue,  and  purgatives  are  employed  to  sub-  the  bill  1^  and  the  tarsns  2  indies;  accord- 
due  them  to  a  point  necessary  for  lessons ;  they  Ing  to  Audubon,  in  the  immature  state,  as  ob- 
are  taught  to  leap  upon  the  hand  of  their  mas-  served  by  him  in  Labrador,  the  female,  though 
ter  to  receive  food,  which  is  placed  on  a  rude  the  longer  and  heavier  bird,  has  the  extent  of 
representation  of  the  bird  or  animal  which  they  wings  less  by  an  inch  than  the  male ;  the  weight 
are  to  be  taught  to  pursue ;  from  an  eflSgy  they  of  the  male  is  a  few  ounces  less,  and  that  of  the 
are  advanced  to  living  animals,  with  more  or  female  a  few  ounces  more  than  8  lbs.    The 
less  length  of  tether,  until  left  at  perfect  liberty,  form  is  that  of  a  very  powerftil  bird,  the  tail 
The  hu^er  and  older  the  bh-d,  the  more  difficult  '  being  larser  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  pere- 
the  training,  and  the  most  ignoble  are  generally  grine,  ana  the  tand  feathered  If  inches  down- 
the  most  rebellious;  in  the  order  of  dodlity  ward.    It  ranges  over  the  northern  regions  of 
these  birds  are  the  merlin,  the  hobby,  the  com-  Europe  and  America;  Iceland  is  one  dT  its  fii- 
moa  fialcon,  and  the  jerfaloon  (all  noble  birds),  vorite  resorts,  so  much  so  that  the  bird  has  re- 
and  the  ignoble  hawks  are  the  least  docile,  oeivedoneof  its  most  common  names  from  this 
though  the  goshawk  is  said  to  be  very  easily  island ;  it  is  found  along  the  precipitous  shores 
trained.    They  are  fed  with  beef  and  mutton,  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  m  Greenland,  the 
deprived  of  all  &t  and  tendon,  and  scrupulously  arctic  regions,  and  the  Hudson's  bay  district,  ex- 
cleaned  of  all  dirt;  they  are  taught  to  pursue  tending  as  far  south  as  Labrador,  where  Audu- 
other  birds  of  prey,  the  heron,  the  crow,  the  bon  found  it  breeding;  it  is  rare  in  Great  Brit- 
pie,  the  hare,  larks,  quails,  partridga^  and  other  ain,  and  is  a  northern  and  maritime  spedes, 
game.    Descriptions  of  the  lordly  sport  of  M"  especially  frequent  near  the  breeding  places  of 
conry  can  be  found  in  the  romances  of  Walter  sea  fowl.    In  manner,  flight,  and  cry,  it  reeem- 
Scott  and  other  delineators  of  the  days  of  chiv-  hies  tlie  peregrine,  being  if  poemble  more  dar- 
alry.    (See  Falookbt.)    The  &lcon  is  a  very  ing.    In  nloonry  tiiis  spedes  was  highly  prized, 
long-lived  bird ;  there  is  a  tale  that  one  bdong-  and  extraordinary  prioee  were  formerly  paid  for 
ing  to  James  I.  in  1610,  with  a  gold  colliu*  b^ir-  tiiem ;  they  were  brought  chiefly  from  Iceland 
ing  that  date,  was  found  at  the  cape  of  <3k>od  Hope  and  Norway.    There  is  stiU  much  uncertainty 
in  1798,  and  though  more  than  180  years  old,  was  about  the  varieties  of  this  bird;  naturalists 
said  to  be  possessed  ofcondderable  vigor;  the  na-  generally  make  but  one  species,  out  the  fal- 
tnral  term  of  life  of  this  species,  however,  must  ooners  are  of  opinion  that  the  Iceland  and  the 
be  mudi  less  than  this.    As  an  example  of  their  Norway  birds  are  distinct  spedes ;  if  the  latter 
speed,  may  be  mentioned  the  fUcon  of  Henry  IV.  be  true,  the  American  bird  may  also  prove  dif- 
of  France,  whidi  flew  from  Fontunebleau  to  ferent  from  any  of  the  European  spedes.    Au- 
Malta,  1,000  mUee,  in  a  day ;  and  many  dmHar  dubon  describes  and  figures  a  pair  of  immature 
instances  areon  record.— The  limner  (F.  lanariu$j  birds  which  he  obtsined  in  Labrador  in  August. 
LinnO  seems  to  be  an  undoubted  spedes  of  north-  The  general  odor  of  the  plumage  in  this  condi- 
em  Europe  and  Ada,  and  intermediate  between  tion  is  brownish  gray  above,  the  feathers  hav- 
thejerfaloon  and  the  peregrine;  itis  about  li  feet  ing  a  narrowpaler  margin ;  the  upper  tail  cov- 
loDg,  with  wings  f  as  long  as  the  tail ;  its  colors  erts,  quills,  and  tail  are  tipped,  spotted,  and 
resemble  those  of  the  young  peregrine,  and  the  barred  with  brownish  white;    the  throat  is 
name  even  has  been  applied  to  immature  birds  brownish  white,  with  5  streaks  of  brown,  and 
of  thia  spedes;  but  Mr.  Crould  in  his  ^^ Birds  of  the  lower  parts  generally  are  of  the  former 
£arope*' figures  and  describes  it  as  distinct.    It  color,  longitudinally  patched  with  dark  brown ; 
has  not  the  black  spot  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  the  under  tail  coverts  are  striped  altematdy 
markings  of  the  breast  are  longitncUnal  instead  brown  and  white.    The  female  has  the  same 
of  transverse ;  it  would  doubtless  be  a  superior  colors,  except  in  having  the  2  middle  tail  featfa- 
bird  for  training. — ^The  Iceland  or  Jerfalcon  (F,  ers  spotted  with  white  like  the  others,  these  in 
a^yrfcUdOy  Linn.)  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  and  the  male  being  without  the  spots.  The  nest  found 
▼aries  mudi  in  its  appearance  at  different  ages,  by  Audubon  was  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  flat, 
In  the  adult  the  head  is  nearly  white,  the  fea-  made  of  sticks,  sea-weed,  and  mosses.  The  eggs, 
there  of  the  crown  having  hair-brown  shafts,  according  to  Hr.  TarreU,  are  dull  white,  mot- 
those  of  the  nape  having  the  brown  more  ex-  tied  all  over  with  pale  reddish  brown.    They 
tensive ;  the  under  parts  are  white,  the  breast,  feed  in  Labrador  on  puffins,  grouse,  partridgeiL 
tbigba,  and  tail  coverts  pure  white,  but  the  sides  ducks,  hare^  and  other  anixniUs  of  wis  dze,  and 
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ako  on  fish.    Mr.  Eanoock  f  ^'  Annals  and  Mag-  «t  the  time  of  the  revolntioD.   None  of  them, 

azine  of  Natural  Hutorj,"  voLziiL,  1854  p.  110),  however,  were  equal  in  merit  to  the  immense 

who  deaoribed  the  Greenland  falcon  (F,  Qroin^  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Greatf 

landieuij  Hano.)  aa  a  distinct  species^  soya  it  ia  which  he  executed  at  8t.  Petersburg,  \>j  order 

never  dark-colored  like  the  yonng  of  the  Ice-  of  Catharine  U.,  in  1776. 
land  Moon,  its  plumage  from  the  nest  being       FALCONRY,  the  art  of  traimne  fidoonBor 

whiter  than  the  mature  livery  of  the  latter,  and  other  birds  of  prey  for  the  chase,  ttie  sport  it- 

not  unfrequentiy  aa  white  aa  that  of  the  adults  self  being  callea  in  English  hawking,  in  Trench 

of  its  own  species.    The  mature  Greenland  bird  le  vol,    A  falconry  is  also  the  place  where  8Qch 

is  distinguished  from  the  young  by  the  cordate  birdsarekept.  The  practice  of  hawking  isof  very 

and  arrow-head  markings  of  the  back  and  scapu-  ancient  date  in  Eurone,  and  of  yet  more  remote 

lars ;  the  young  have  above  large  oblons  spots,  antiquity  in  Asia,    hcih  Asia  Minor  and  Ohini 

with  long  narrow  dashes  on  the  head  and  lower  present  many  legends  concerning  it  Fliorhas 

partB,  the  marking  from  dark  gray  becoming  Deen  thought  to  allude  to  a  custom  of  the  Thra> 

with  age  almost  Uack :  the  cere,  feet  and  toes  cians,  b^  which  hawks  were  employed  to  catdi 

dso  change  frx>m  lif^ht  livid  blue  to  pale  yellow,  other  birds ;  but  the  meaning  of  his  words  ifl 

like  other  falcons,  it  gets  the  mature  plumage  doubtful.    We  have  no  mention  of  it  among  the 

at  the  first  moult  In  fact^  the  Greenland  falcon  Romans  till  after  the  time  of  Vespasian.   It  was 

may  be  sud  to  have  a  white  plumage  with  dark  certainly  in  existence  in  the  4th  and  5th  centa- 

markings,  and  the  Iceland  bird  dark  plumage  ries.  In  Britain  it  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite 

with  white  markings ;  whether  they  are  distinct  recreation  in  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  kingof  Kent, 

species  or  not  will  be  determined  by  the  defini-  A.  D.  760.    King  Alfred  had  his  falconers,  and 

tion  of  what  constitutes  spedfio  characters,  a  book  on  falconry  is  still  extant,  attributed  to 

Both  species  occur  in  America ;  the  Greenland  Edward  the  Confessor.  Harold  II.  is  represented 

bird  probably  does  not  breed  in  Iceland,  and  is  in  tiie  Bayeux  tapestry  as  visiting  the  conrt  of 

only  occasionally  seen  there,  driven  from  its  Duke  William  of  Normandy  wi&  a  hawk  on 

more  northern  haunts  by  severe  weather;  the  his  fist    The  Domesday  book  makes  frequent 

Iceland  bird  sometimes  breeds  in  Greenland,  mention  of  falconries  and  eyries  for  breeding. 

The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  In  the  time  of  Henry  H.,  William  Knot,  the 

these  birds  being  distinct  species. — Other  falcons,  king^s  tenant,  paid  his  rent  at  the  exchequer  in 

which  have  been  trained  to  pursue  game,  are  the  8  hawks  and  8  Jerialcons.    King  John  was  de- 

M,  iubbuteo  CLian.^  H,  asalon  (Gmel.),  and  T,  voted  to  the  sport.    Geoflf^y  Fitzpeine  gaye 

alaudariv*  (pnB&X  which  will  be  described  re-  him  2  good  Norway  hawks  to  obtain  permia- 

spectively  under  we  popular  names  of  Hobbt,  sion  for  a  friend  to  export  cheese.    Nicolas,  a 

liCBBLiN,  and  KssTBSL.  Dane,  was  to  give  the  kincr  a  hawk  every  tinM 

FALCONER,  Wuxum,  a  British  poet,  bom  he  came  trading  to  Eugland.    A  letter  of  Henrj 

in  Edinburgh  in  1780,  died  by  shipwreck  in  HI.  (1249)  to  tne  king  of  Norway,  asking  him 

Deo.  1769.    He  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  and  for  hawks,  yet  remains.    Froissart  says  tluit 

when  very  young,  having  received  but  the  first  when  Edward  IE.  invaded  France,  he  was  ao- 

rudimenta  of  an  education,  was  sent  to  sea.   At  oompanied  by  80  mounted  falconers.    At  this 

the  age  of  18  he  became  second  mate  in  the  time  it  was  felony  to  steal  a  hawk,  and  tatiog 

Britannia,  which  waa  shipwrecked  off  Cape  its  eggs,  even  on  one's  own  ground,  was  pun- 

Colonna,  on  the  coast  of  Greece.    Falconer  was  ished  by  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  da/, 

one  of  the  8  who  survived  the  wreck,  which  with  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.    Elizabeth  re- 

afterward  became  the  subject  of  his  principal  duced  the  term  of  imprisonment  to  8  montbi, 

poem,  the  ^  Shipvrreck.'*    This  waa  published  but  the  offender  was  compelled  to  find  seonrity 

m  1762,  after  he  had  been  for  a  time  a  diligent  for  7  years,  or  be  imprisoned  till  he  died.    Tbd 

student^  and  had  suffered  also  another  disaster  sport  died  out  in  England  in  the  time  of  the 

at  sea.    Soon  afterward  the  duke  of  York  pro-  Stuarts.    In  France,  falconiy  was  most  prao> 

cured  him  the  appointment  of  midahipman  in  tised  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  1516-*47.   He 


in  1815,  enlarged  and  modernized  by  W.  Bur-  ers."    The  grand  falconer  of  Francis  I.  had  an 

ney,  LLJ).),  and  wrote  several  poems,  indud-  annual  revenue  of  4^000  fiorins,  and  had  under 

ing  a  political  satire  directed  against  Lord  him  60  gentlemen  and  50  £aIooners,  the  whole 

Chatham,  Wilkes,  and  Churchill.    In  1769  he  establishment  costing  annuallv  40,000  florini. 

again  went  to  sea,  in  the  frigate  Aurora,  bound  Under  Louis  XIY.  the  institution  was  vet  more 

for  In^a,  which,  after  touching  at  the  cape  of  expensive.     Louis  XYI.  tried  to  reduce  the 

Good  Hope,  waa  never  heard  from  agiun.  expense   of  the  royal  falconry,  but  withoot 

FALCONET,  ^Tixinn  Maubick,  a  French  aucocSss;    but  finally  the  revolution  swept  it 

sculptor,  bom  in  Paris  in  1716,  died  in  1791.  away.    In  Germany  the  sport  was  honored  in 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Lemoine,  and  early  gained  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Frederic  H.,  and  in 

distinction  Dy  astatueof  Miloof  Crotona,  which  the  14th  century  fie&  called  J3^abieht$lskeny  or 

opened  for  him  the  doors  of  the  academy  of  the  hawk  tenures,  were  granted  on  condition  d 

fine  arts.    Many  of  hia  works  were  destroyed  payment  in  trained  hawks.    The  sport  retained 
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itt  eidstenoe  in  Germany  till  toward  the  doM  His  back,  and  with  his  beak  was  tearioff  out  the 

of  the  18th  centory.    In  Italy  falconry  was  a  animal's  hair.    The  Kirghiz  sprang  Irom  his 

favorite  pastime,  and  every  student  of  Italian  horse,  slipped  the  hood  over  the  eagle's  head 


birds,  and  even  gazelles. — While  it  flooriahed  his  perch,  and  he  was  ready  for  another  flight 

in  £arop&  hawking  was  the  principal  amuse*  No  dogs  are  taken  out  when  hunting  with  the 

ment  of  u>rds  and  ladies.     Knights  courted  ea^e,  as  they  would  be  destroyed;  andtheKir^ 

ladies  by  attention  in  the  hawking  field,  flying  ghiz  assert  that  he  will  attack  and  kill  the  wolf, 

their  birds,  and  restoring  them  to  their  mis-  Foxes  are  also  hunted  in  this  way.    The  wild 

Cresses'  wrists.    Herons  were  the  most  hooora-  ^t  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  deer  are  also  taken 

ble  quarry,  and  were  therefore  held  in  estima-  m   considerable  numbers. — ^Among  the  most 

tion  second  only  to  birds  of  prey.    A  knowl*  noted  treatises  on  fidconry  is  one  written  by 

edge  of  the  management  of  hawks  was  an  Frederic  IL  of  Germany  (1209>'60),  annotated 

essential  piece  of  noble  education.    Quite  as  by  his  son  Manflned,  and  republished  with  sevend 

much  as  ^to  winde  the  hom,'^  it  was  neces-  other  treatises  by  J.  G.  bchneider  in  1788  (2 

sary  to  know  a  hawk  firom  a  hemshaw.    The  vols.,  Leipsio).    Others  are:  the  famous  "Boke 

vocabulary  of  hawking  was  as  extensive  as  its  of  St.  Albans,''  by  the  lady  Juliana  Bemers  (fol., 

ordinances,  and  several  of  its  terms  have  been  1481),  containing  the  "  Treatyses  perteynyng 

adopted  into  the  language.    Hawks'  legs  were  to  Hawkynge,  Huntynge,  and  Fysshynge  with 

their  arms;  their  talons,  |K>unces;  wings,  sails;  an  An^le;"  Hierdeotophum^  tet  de  Se  Aeeir 

the  long  feathers  of  the  wings,  beams ;  taO,  the  pUranOy  a  poem  in  8  books,  by  De  Thou  (1684) ; 

train;  breast  feathers,  the  mails;  crop,  the  goigew  La  /auctmerie^   by   Oharles  d'Esperon  (Pans, 

A  cover  for  the  bird's  head  was  the  hood.  1605);  Latham  on  ^^  Falconry"  (1616«'18).  The 

When  the  hawk  fluttered  to  escape,  it  bated ;  to  most  recent  works  on  the  subject  are  "  F^connr 

sleep  was  to  Jouk ;  to  stretch  one  wing  back  in  the  British  Isles,"  by  Salvin  and  Brodridc 

was  to  mantle;  toshakeitself  was  torouse;  to  (London,  1866),  and  ** Falconry,  its  Claims, 

recrosB  its  wings  again  was  to  warble ;  to  tear  History,  and  Practice,"  by  G.  £•  Freeman  (Lon- 

tbe  feathers  mm  its  prey  was  to  plume ;  to  don,  1859). 

raise  its  prey  aloft  before  descending  was  to  FALERIL  anancientcity  of  Italy,oneof  the 
truss;  to  descend  on  its  prey  was  to  stoop ;  to  12  Etruscan  cities,  situated  a  few  miles  W.  of 
fly  off  after  crows  was  to  check.  A  living  prey  the  Tiber,  and  N.  of  Mount  Saracte.  It  was  the 
was  quarry ;  when  dead,  pelt.  Taming  a  oird  capital,  and  perhaps  the  only  city  of  the  Falisd, 
-was  eslled  reclaiming,  by  uie  French  affaitage;  a  people  of  relate  origin,  whose  territory  ex- 
and  an  old,  stanch,  pattern  hawk  was  callea  a  tended  from  the  IHber  toLake  Vigo,  and  wnoin 
make-hawk.  No  rank  was  excluded  from  the  the  early  ages  of  Rome  were  reckoned  among 
ez^joyment  of  hawking,  but  each  condition  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  republic.  It 
men  must  conflne  themselves  to  their  peculiar  isflrst  mentioned  in  Roman  history  in  487  B.  C, 
grade  of  hawk  and  quarry.  As  the  hawk  tribe  when  the  Falisci  lent  their  support  to  the  Fide- 
do  not  breed  freely  in  captivity,  the  birds  of  nates,  who  had  revolted  agunstRome.  It  was 
chase  were  either  taken  young  from  tiie  eyry,  or  berieged  by  the  Romans  in  894  B.  0.  The  in- 
were  caught  in  springes.  (S^  Faloon.)  Yari-  habitants  were  said  to  have  been  at  length  in- 
ooB  attempts  have  been  made  in  England,  in  re-  duced  to  surrender  less  by  force  of  arms  wan  by 
cent  times,  to  revive  the  sport  of  fklconry,  but  the  example  of  *the  Roman  general  Oamillus, 
the  enclosure  of  fimns,  equally  with  a  change  in  who  refused  to  profit  by  the  treason  of  a  school- 
pnblic  taste,  is  against  it.  The  sinecure  office  of;  master  that  proposed  to  deliver  up  to  him  the 
grand  fiUconer  of  England  is  hereditary  in  the  children  of  the  principal  men.  The  Falisci  rose 
fomily  of  the  duke  of  8t.  Albans. — ^Mr.  Atkinson,  in  rebellion  agamst  Rome  in  298,  and  again  in 
in  his  work  on  "Oriental  and  Western  Siberia"  241,  when  they  were  punished  by  the  destruc- 
(London,  1858),  describes  a  spedes  of  falconry  in  tion  of  their  town.  The  inhabitants  were  re- 
use among  the  Kirghiz.  The  party  whom  he  ao-  moved  to  a  less  defensible  site,  where  a  colony 
compani^  set  out  with  an  eagle  and  a  fidcon,  was  established  named  JunoniaFaliscorum,  from 
and  nad  not  gone  very  far  before  thev  discovered  a  flimous  temple  of  Juno.  The  latter  site  is  now 
several  large  deer.  In  an  instant  tne  ea^de  was  occupied  only  by  a  farm  house  and  a  ruined 
imfaooded,  and  his  shaddes  removed,  when  he  church,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  walls^ 
sprangfrom  his  perch,  and  soared  up  into  the  with  their  gates  and  towers,  still  exists. 
air.  Having  risen  to  a  considerable  neig^t,  he  FALERNUS  AGER,  a  district  in  the:northem 
aeemed  to  poise  himself  for  about  a  minute,  and  part  of  Oampania,  extending  from  the  Massican 
siving  2  or  8  flaps  with  his  wings,  swooped  off  tdUs  to  the  bank  of  the  Ynltumusi  and  from 
in  a  straight  line  toward  his  prey.  He  went  which  the  ancient  Romans  obtained  one  of  their 
with  ffreat  rapidity ;  his  keepers  followed  him  choicest  wines.  The  Falemian  wine  was  red, 
at  fuS  gallop,  and  were  about  200  yards  off  very  spirituous,  and  most  powerful  when  from 
when  the  eagle  struck  his  prey.  The  deer  gave  15  to  20  years  old.  Its  excellence  is  celebrated 
a  bound  forward,  and  fell.  The  easle  had  by  the  Roman  poets,  particularly  by  Horace, 
•track  one  talon  in  his  neck,  and  the  other  into  It  was  declining  in  quality  in  the  time  of  Fliny, 
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fnasi  want  of  care  in  the  cnltiy&tion,  and  the  overoame  aU  the  diffionltles  with  whkh  tha 

yineyards  disappeared  in  the  6th  centniT-.  poverty  and  ignorance  of  his  parents  smroimded 

FALIEBI,  Mlfinfo,  56th  doge  of  Venice,  and  nim  in  early  Bfe,  and  he  entered  the  nniTerBty 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  several  doges  of  the  of  Halle,  where  he  produced  sereral  satirical 
same  fiimily,  bom  in  1274,  beheaded  &  Yenicei  poems,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  'Widand, 
April  17, 1855.    In  1846  he  rendered  eminent  who  introduced  him  into  the  literary  circles  of 
services  to  the  republic  as  commander-in-chief  Weimar.    After  Qoethe^s  death  Fa&  pobtished 
at  the  siege  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  an  account  ci  his  personalinterooarse  with  him 
achieyed  a  victory  over  the  king  of  Hungary^  {Odthsaus  fMerempendtUiehmi  Umgrngtiat' 
Subsequently  he  was  Venetian  ambassador  at  geUeUty  2d  ed.,  Leipdc,  1886).    A  seto^ioa  of 
Genoa  and  Rome.    In  1854  he  was  summoned  Falk^s  writings  appeared  in  1618,  and  aneirool- 
home  from  Rome,  and  called  upon,  although  lection  of  his  satiricfll  works  in  1826.    He  wrote 
80  years  old,  to  preside  as  doge  over  the  govern-  for  the  Toichenbuch^  or  *'  Album,''  of  which  ha 
ment  of  Venice.     His   administration  began  was  the  editor,  an  article  on  the  ineiBdeat  con- 
under  sinister  auspices,  the  enture  Venetian  fleet  dition  of  the  hospitals  in  Berlin,  which  indooed 
of  61  vessels  being  within  a  month  captured  by  the  government  to  reform  them.    In  1818  ha 
the  Grenoese,  with  a  loss  to  the  former  of  4,000  founded  at  Weimar  a  charitable  institotion  for 
men  killed,  and  nearly  6.000  prisoners.    Hardly  the  education  of  poor  diUdren,  which  bean  to 
had  the  new  doge  sucoeeaed,  Jan.  5, 1855,  in  con-  this  day  the  name  of  IhlkiBchm  ImlUut, 
eluding  a  4  months'  truce  with  Qenoa,  when  FATiKIRK,  a  municipal  and  pariismentsrj 
a  contest  broke  out  in  his  own  palace,  which  borough  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Stiriing, 
proved  fatal  to  himselfl    A  young  nobleman  on  a  commanding  eniinence,  24  dl  W.  of  £^ 
of  Venice,  Michele  Steno,  enamored  of  one  of  burgh ;  pop.  in  1851, 8,752.  It  has  a  fine  paridi 
the  dogessa's  maids  of  nonor,  on  occasion  of  church,  several  diurohes  of  dissenting  oongm^ 
one  of  the  balls  c^ven  during  carnival  at  the  cations,  and  22  schools,  attended  by  1,100  pn- 
palace^  took  liberties  with  the  young  lady  which,  pils.     There  are  in  FaUdrk,  and  in  the  con- 
although  excusable  under  the  excitement  of  the  nected  villages  of  Grahamston,  Bainsford,  aod 
season,  gave  umbrage  to  the  doge,  who  was  a  Oarron,  printing  establishments,  tanneries,  brev- 
num  of  great  irascibility  of  disposition,  and  who  eries,  a  manu&otory  of  pyroligneona  add,  tba 
ordered  Steno  to  leave  the  palace.    The  young  immense  iron  works  of  Oarron,  a  foundery  em- 
man,  exasperated  by  this  treatment,  avenged  it  ploying  500  men,  and  branches  of  the  baidn  of 
by  writing  upon  the  chair  of  the  doge  the  fol-  Scotland  and  of  England.    Its  chief  ctlebritj, 
lowinff words:  Marino IbliendaUaheUafnoglUy  however,  is  due  to  its  cattle  fairs,  the  mostim- 
aUri  la  gods  ed  egli  la  mantiens  ("  Marino  Fa-  portent  in  Scotland,  which  take  place  annually 
lieri's  beautiful  wife  is  supported  by  him,  but  in  August,  September,  and  Ootobo*,  each  lastiog 
ei\]oyed  by  others'*^.   The  aoge's  wrath  knew  no  from  2  days  to  a  week.    The  last  is  the  largest 
bounds,  and  as  the  senate  and  the  councils  of  the  8.    These  tryHi^  as  the  Scots  call  the 
refixsed  to  treat  the  affiifar  as  a  question  of  fairs,  have  flourished   more  than  200  yean 
state,  and  the  criminal  court  sentenced  Steno  Falldric  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  11th  ceotory. 
to  only  a  brief  term  of  imprisonment  and  a  The  ancient  parish  church,  bidlt  by  Maloolm 
year's   exile,  he   determined  to   wreak  yen-  Oanmore  in  1057,  was  demolished  in  1810  to 
geance  by  exterminating  the  whole  body  of  the  give  place  to  the  present  one.    Here  Edward  L 
nobility,  who  were  hated  by  the  populace  as  in  1208  conquered  William  Wallace,  and  ia 
tyrants.    The  day  flxed  for  tiie  consummation  1746  the  young  pretender,  Charles  Edward,  da* 
of  this  design  was  April  15, 1855,  but  the  con*  feated  the  English  army  nnder  Gen.  Hswkf* 
K>iracy  was  discovered  on  the  evening  previous ;  Formerly  the  Scotch  bagpipe  players  had  an  an* 
the  doge  was  arrested,  and  alter  a  full  confession  nual  assembly  at  Falkiric. 
of  hia  guilt,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  and  be-  FALKLAND,  a  royal  borough  of  Scodaad, 
headed  upon  the  great  stairs  of  the  ducal  pal-  in  the  county  of  Hfe,  at  the  foot  of  East  Lom- 
ace.    As  soon  as  his  head  had  fallen,  the  pres-  ond  hill,  22  m.  N.  of  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1851, 
ident  of  the  council  of  ten  stepped  upon  the  1.880.    It  is  an  old  town,  connating  mostly  of  a 
balcony,  brandishing  a  blood-stained  sword  in  single  street,  ill  built,  and  so  oommandedby  tha 
his  hand,  and  exdaiming  that  justice  had  been  Lomond  hill  that  the  sun  never  shines  upooit 
executed  upon  a  great  culprit    In  the  council  in  the  winter.    Its  royal  cartle  waa  an  aodeot 
hall  of  the  palace,  where  the  portraits  of  the  fortress  of  the  MacduA,  but  was  forfeited  to 
idogea  of  Venice  are  religiously  preserved,  a  blade  the  crown  in  1424,  and  became  a  fkvorite  ren* 
drapery  covers  the  spot  intended  for  that  of  dezvous  of  the  kings  of  Scotiand  on  hooting 
Falieri,  bearincr  the  ominous  inscription :  SJMuio  excursions.     James  V.  and  VL  enlarged  aod 
di  Marino  Falieri,  deeapito.    The  fate  of  the  embellished  it.    Oromwell  mined  the  psri^  to 
doge  has  been  a  favorite  theme  with  poets,  get  timber  for  a  fort  at  Perth.    Thepalaoavtf 
Byron  made  it  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  in  the  held  by  the  faihoua  Rob  Roy  in  I7l5.   Thii 
notes  to  which  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  town  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Eoglish 
history  of  Falieri.  fomily  of  Gary. 

FAXiE,  JoHANV  DjonxL,  a  German  phOan-  FALKLAND,   Axelu.  FmcuLBBroiE,  y^ 

thropist  and  author,  bom  at  Dantzio  in  1768,  countess,  an  English  anthoreaa,  born  Kor.  ^ 

died  Feb.  H  1826.    His  passion  for  knowledge  1808,  died  in  London,  Jn)y  2, 165a    She  waa 
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the  yoimeefit  of  the  5  danghters  of  Willlain  IV.  short  parliament,  in  ^pril,  1640,  for  Newport, 
hj  Mn.  Jordan,  and  was  married,  Dec.  7,  1880,  Isle  of  Wight    He  was  elected  to  the  long  par- 
to  ViBcoont  Falkland.  She  was  a  lady  of  consider-  liament  from  Newport,  and  Glared  deeply  m  the 
able  literary  attainment.  Her  last  work, ''Ohow-  determination  to  establish  the  government  on 
chow,"  appeared  diortly  b^ore  her  death.  a  constitntional  basis.    When  the  impeachment 
FALKLAND,  Lvoius   Oabt,  visconnt,  an  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  proposed,  however, 
Eni^ish  politician  and  man  of  letters,  bom  in  he  wished  the  house  to  proceed  with  delibera- 
Bnrford,  Oxfordshire,  in  1610,  killed  Sept  20,  tion;  but  the  conntr^  party  knew  that  to  give 
1648.    His  &tber,  Sir  Henry  Gary,  who  was  the  earl  time  was  to  ^ve  him  victory,  and  hence 
madeYisoonntFaUdandinthepeer^of  Scot-  Falkland's   proposition  was   not  entertained, 
laad  in  1620,  held  various  offices  under  James  Falkland  was  a  strennons  advocate  of  the  bill 
I.,  among  which  was  that  of  lord  deputy  of  of  attainder,  even  when  it  was  opposed  by 
Ireland,  which  caused  Lucius  to  commence  his  Pym  and  HampdeiL  who  preferred  proceeding 
education  at  Trinity  college.  Dublin,  where  he  by  impeachment.    He  moved  the  impeachment 
acquired  a  thorou^  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  the  lord  keeper  Finch.    He  distangui^ed 
French.  Betnmingto  England  at  18.he  studied  himself  in  the  attacks  that  were  made  on  ship 
at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,    when  only  money,  and  on  the  judges  who  had  pronounced 
19  he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  privy  the  levying  of  it  legal;  and  in  those  which  were 
council,  because  he  had  warmly  resented  his  re-  directed  against  the  church.    Indeed,  from  his 
moval  from  command  of  a  company ;  but  his  first  actions  and  words,  he  seemed  to  be  as 
imprisonment  lasted  only  a  ibw  days.    At  the  thorough  a  reformer  as  tne  most  eminent  mem- 
same  age  he  came  into  possession  of  the  estate  hers  of  the  country  party;  and  his  change  of 
of  his  maternal  grandmother,  wife  of  CSiief  position  will  ever  fttmish  matter  for  historical 
Baron  Tanfield,  worth  above  £2,000  per  annum,  students  to  discuss.     Macaulay  attributes  his 
He  nurried  Letitia  Morrison,  a  marriage  that  change  to  £utidiousness,  which  caused  him  to 
gave  his  &ther  much  offence,  as  the  lady's  for-  find  reasons  against  any  cause  that  he  espoused, 
tone  was  small.    He  visited  Holhrnd,  with  tiie  Forster  thinks  it  was  owing  to  his  quickness, 
view  of  entering  upon  a  military  life ;  but  he  impetuosity,  and  impatience,  and  says  his  spirit 
did  not  succeed,  ana  returned  to  England,  where  was  in  all  things  too  much  on  the  surface.    His 
he  sabstitnted  letters  for  arms.    Taking  up  his  friend  Hyde  mentions  his  ^  notable  vivacity  ;*' 
residence  at  Great  Tew,  a  few  miles  m>m  Ox-  and  he  never  did  things  by  halves.    Be  the 
ford,  he  began  a  severe  course  of  study,  resolr-  cause  what  it  may,  he  left  the  reform  party,  and 
ing  not  to  visit  London  untU  he  had  acquired  he  who  had  said  the  bishops  were  stark  mad, 
Greek.    The  death  of  his  father  in  1688,  by  and  therefore  should  be  sent  to  Bedlam,  was 
which  he  became  Lord  Falkland,  forced  him  to  soon  heard  to  complain  that  they  who  hated  the 
break  his  resolntion.  as  he  had  to  visit  the  cap-  bishops  hated  them  worse  than  the  devO,  and 
ital  on  business.    His  fortune  was  not  increased,  they  who  loved  them  did  not  love  them  so  well 
the  liunih'  estate  being  mortgaged  to  its  ^11  as  their  dinners.    "Mr.  Forster  expresses  the 
valae.     Kesuming  his  country  life,  which  he  opinion  that  Falkland  was  far  more  an  apostate 
continued  for  6  years  longer,  be  had  for  his  as-  than  Strafford,  inasmuch  as  his  heart  was  really 
Bociatea  learned  men  from  Oxford,  and  others  with  the  parliament  from  the  first,  which  Straf- 
frotn  London.    His  house  was  as  free  to  them  fbrd's  never  was ;  and  that  he  desired  peace  so 
as  to  hirnseU^  and  it  is  stated  that  they  requir-  wdently  only  because  he  was  by  no  means  de- 
ed no  invitation  to  ttdce  possession  of  the  apart-  voted  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought    In  the 
tnenta  regarded  aa  their  own.    To  those  who  memorable  debate  on  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
needed  aasistanoe  Falkland  readily  afforded  it,  ''Falkland  was  the   second   speaker,  following 
and  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and  it  was  just-  Hyde,  and  against  the  remonstrance.  His  course 
ly  said  that  he  seemed  to  hold  his  estate  in  trust  on  this  occasion,  with  his  earlier  opposition  to 
^*'  for  worthy  persons  who  needed  assistance,  as  the  abolition  of  the  church,  had  the  effect  of 
Ben  Jonson  and  others."    Among  his  friends  leading  the  king  to  make  him  the  offer  of  the 
were   CSiillingworth,  Waller,  Edward  Hyde,  post  ox  secretary  of  state,  which  he  accepted, 
Oowleyv  Sandys,  Morl^,  Sheldon,  Bflmmond,  Sir  J.  Oolepepper  being  made  chancellor  of  the 
John  Hale^  ana  Sir  F,  Wenroan.     It  was  at  exchequer.    To  them  and  to  Hyde  he  committed 
Great  Tew  that  OhiUingworth  wrote  his  book  his  affairs,  and  they  wished  to  govern  constitu- 
againat  the  Jesuit  Kott^  and  in  the  society  there  tionally,  and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the 
its  points  were  debated,  he  sometimes  giving  king  himself  who  broke  his  p^ddge  to  them  when 
waj  to  the  judgment  of  his  friends.    Falkland  he  sought  to  arrest  the  6  members.    Of  the  ex- 
-wrote  himsell^  both  in  prose  and  verse.     He  act  part  whidi  Falkland  had  in  the  government 
BtndlM  theology  deeply,  and  occurrences  in  his  scarcely  any  thing  is  known,  but  he  and  his  two 
own  family  M  him  to  publish  a  "  Discourse  of  associates  began  to  receive  marks  of  hostility  in 
the  InfisOibility  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Rome.''    He  the  commons,  and  there  was  a  plan  formed  to 
was  the  author  of  other  works,  now  little  seize  them,  which  they  prevented  by  never  he- 
known.    In  1689  he  joined  the  army  with  ing  all  present  there  at  the  same  time.  Falkland 
which  Charles  L  meant  to  fasten  Episcopacy  wrote  the  royal  answer  to  the  parliament's  19 
npon  Scotland,  but  had  no  opportunity  to  distin-  propositions,  and  then  joined  the  king  at  York. 
goiflh  himseUl    He  waa  chosen  a  member  of  the  He  signed  the  king^s  declaration  that  he  did  not 
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mean  to  make  war  on  ^e  parliament,  which  aharp  fragments,  and  dispoeed  in  level  sheets  or 
was  as  sincere  on  his  parit  as  it  was  ialse  on  that  atreams  like  rivers  of  stone.  Sandstone  sod 
of  the  monarch.  The  8  ministers  advised  Charles  clay  slate  also  occor.  The  soil  of  soch  portMU 
to  return  to  London,  and  to  appear  in  parlia-  as  have  heen  explored  is  mostly  peat  or  ssndy 
ment  before  he  could  be  expected ;  bnt  he  wonld  day  covered  thinly  with  vegetable  moold.  The 
go  no  further  than  to  allow  a  second  message  to  vaUeya  of  the  atreama  are  exceedin^j  rich, 
be  sent  to  London,  one  of  the  bearers  of  which  The  climate  is  Uke  that  of  En^^and,  but  more 
was  Falkland.  Shortly  afterward  Falkland  equable.  The  temperatnre  of  summer  rsoges 
was  removed  from  the  commons^  and  placed  on  from  46^  to  70^  F.,  and  that  of  winter  from  80" 
the  list  of  those  whom  the  parliamentary  com-  to  50*^  F.  The  mean  temperatnre  of  the  year  it 
inander  was  ordered  to  exdude  from  mercy.  47^.  Severe  and  destructive  snowstonnssrs 
He  behaved  with  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  occasionally  experienced.  There  are  no  trees 
Edgehill,  and  had  his  advice  been  taken  theking  on  the  idand&  The  most  important  prodoctioo 
would  have  won  a  complete  victory.  In  some  is  grass,  which  grows  to  a  great  length  andpos* 
negotiations  that  followed,  he  labored  earnestly  aesses  remarkamy  nntritioos  properties.  A  ts- 
for  peace.  The  campaign  of  1643  was  for  a  long  riety  called  tossookf  modi  prized  by  grasiers,  is 
time  favorable  to  the  king,  and  Falkland  ao-  now  becoming  scarce.  Three  or  four  kinds  of 
companied  him  to  Bristol,  and  thence  to  the  bushes  are  found :  the  common  garden  vegets* 
siege  of  Gloucester.  He  recklessly  exposed  blesof  England  thrive;  barlev  and  oats  are  col- 
himself  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  perhaps  courted  tivated,  but  wheat  is  raised  with  difficdtj. 
death.  The  advance  of  the  parliamentary  army  The  fitnna  comprises  the  warrah  or  wolf  fox, 
compelled  the  king  to  raise  the  siege.  Li  the  which  is  peculiar  to  this  archipelago^  and  ii 
first  battle  of  Newbury,  Falkland  placed  him-  the  only  quadruped  indigenous  to  the  islsnda. 
self  at  the  head  of  Sir  John  Byron^s  r^ment  Other  animds  have  been  left  here  by  Eoropesoi) 
Receiving  an  order  to  charge  a  body  of  mot,  lie  and  the  number  of  wild  cattle  sprung  from  sto^ 
advanced  between  hedges  lined  with  musketeers^  thus  introduced  in  East  Falkland  akmeiscsti- 
and  received  a  ball  in  the  stomach,  from  which  mated  at  86,000  or  40,000.  Horses,  sbee]),  v3d 
he  died  instantly.  The  body  was  found  the  next  hogs,  rabbits,  seals,  and  wild  fowl  are  foood, 
day,  and  buried  in  Great  Tew  diurch.  He  left  and  many  French  and  American  vessels  are  em- 
a  wife  and  8  sons.  Among  the  best  works  ployed  in  whaling  off  the  W.  coast  of  W.  Fslk- 
which  treat  of  him  is  Forster's  *'  Historical  and  land.  There  is  little  commerce^  the  ezDorts 
Biographicd  Essays"  (London,  1868).  consisting  of  hides,  tallow,  aalted  beei^  seal  sodi^ 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS  (Fr.  MaUmina;  Sp.  and  fish  oil,  and  the  imports  of  timber,  lime, 
Malvina9\  a  sronp  in  the  8.  Atlantic,  belong-  bricks,  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and  British  msouiiio- 
ing  to  Great  Britain,  and  consisting  of  about  200  tured  goods.  The  value  of  imports  in  1864  wss 
islands,  800  m.  E.  from  the  entrance  to  the  £21,100,  and  of  exports  £18,600.  Ihefisheriei 
strait  of  Magellan,  between  lat.  61°  and  68°  S.,  and  the  guano  deposits  on  W.  Falkland  are  con- 
long.  67°  and  62°  W. ;  area,  about  6,000  sq.  m. ;  dderable  sources  of  wealth.  A  British  oolonx 
pop.  in  1866,  420.  All  but  two  are  very  small,  called  Stanley  has  been  established  at  the  held 
East  Falkland  is  about  90  m.  lon^  40  m.  broad,  of  Port  William  inlet  on  the  N.  £.  coast  of  £. 
and  8,000  so.  m.  in  area;  West  Falkland,  sepa-  Falkland.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  Is 
rated  from  the  former  by  a  channel  from  2^  to  the  only  settlement  in  the  whole  group.  The 
18  m.  wide,  called  Falkland  sound,  is  80  m.  long^  main  object  of  the  British  government  in  keep* 
26  m.  broad,  and  about  2,000  sq.  m.  in  area,  ing  up  the  establishment  here  is  to  afford  sbipfl 
The  other  principal  islands  are  Great  Swan,  a  place  of  cdl  for  water  and  fresli  proTiaom 
Saunders,  Pebble,  Keppel,  Eagle,  Weddell,  and  In  1866,  63  vessds,  lOof  which  were  American 
Lively.  The  coasts  are  very  irregular,  in  some  and  40  British,  toudied  at  the  port  The  isUnds 
places  rocky  and  precipitous,  in  others  low.  were  discovered  by  John  Davis,  Aug.  14, 159S, 
Bays  and  inlets  are  numerous,  and  East  and  West  and  were  visited  by  Strong  in  16iM),  who  eslled 
Falkland  are  nearly  divided  by  several  deep  in-  the  sound  menUoned  above  Falkland,  and  the 
dentations.  There  are  few  rivers,  the  San  Oar-  islands  afterward  took  the  same  name.  The 
los,  80  m.  long,  discharging  itself  off  the  N.  W.  French  pUmted  a  colony  on  Berkdey  sonod, 
coaat  of  East  Falkland,  being  the  largest.  There  East  Falkland,  in  1764,  and  the  English  esub- 
are  many  fresh  water  ponds  and  brooks.  The  lished  themselves  at  Port  Egmont,  West  Fa&' 
surfkce  of  the  islands  is  broken  by  ridges  of  bleak  land,  2  years  later.  The  French  in  1767  ceded 
hills,  the  highest  of  which  are  in  East  Falkland,  their  settlement  to  the  Spaniards,  who  drove 
though  the  average  elevation  of  West  Falkland  away  the  En^idi  in  1770.  They  afterwaid  re- 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  Mount  Us-  stored  Port  Egmont  to  the  British,  and  some 
borne,  one  of  the  Wickham  hills,  in  the  E.  island,  time  later  the  islands  were  abandoned  b/  both 
is  2,800  feet  above  the  sea;  the  other  sum-  parties.  Buenos  Ayres  took  possesskm  of  C^ 
mits  are  from  800  to  2,000  feet  high.  The  conn-  f*alkland  in  1820  and  fonnded  a  oolony  there  is 
try  south  of  the  Wickham  hills  is  a  level  plain.  1823,  but  subsequently  gave  it  up  to  the  Britisk 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  group  is  dreary  and  FALL  OF  BODIES.  See  OBAVtrr. 
uninviting.  The  commonest  geologicd  forma-  FALL  BIVER,  a  city  and  port  of  entiy  of 
tion  is  quartz,  which  in  some  places  is  seen  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  situsied  on  Mount  Hope  bar, 
covering  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys^  broken  into  an  arm  of  Narraganset  bay,  at  the  mouth  of 
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Tannton  river,  68  m.  8.  S.  W.  from  Boston; 
pop.  in  1855, 12,680.    Fall  riyer,  from  which 
It  IS  named,  is  a  small  stream  risins  in  a  chain 
of  ponds  connected  by  a  narrow  channel,  and 
coTering  an  area  of  5,000  acres.    They  lie  abont 
S  m.  from  the  bay,  and  receive  the  outlets  of 
several  other  sheets  of  water  which  embrace 
an  area  of  2,000  acres  more.    The  river  which 
carries  off  the  overflow  of  these  ponds  has  a 
descent  of  180  feet  in  less  than  half  a  mile,  and 
Joins  the  Taunton  near  its  month.    Its  remark- 
able advantages  as  a  mill  stream  have  been  in- 
creased by  building  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  the 
]>ondB,  which  gives  the  water  an  additional 
M  of  about  2  feet  and  its  lower  banks  are  en- 
tirely built  up  with  manufactories.    The  water 
Sower  never  ffuls,  and  damage  is  rarely  if  ever 
one  by  freshets.     The  city  stands  on  high 
ground,  with  well  shaded  streets,  handsome 
churches,  and  many  granite  buildings,  the  stone 
being  obtained  from  hurge  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.   The  granite  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  was  used  in  construotinff  the  fortifications 
at  Newport.    The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
in  1858,  beside  a  handsome  granite  town  house 
and  market,  contained  18  churches  ^2  Baptist^ 
8  Christian,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopalian, 
1  Freewill  Baptist,  1  Friends',  8  Methodist,  1 
Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Swedenbor- 
^an,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist),  a  high 
school,  an  athenaeum,  2  weekly  newspaper  of- 
fices, 4  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,- 
250,000,  and  2  Savings  banks.    It  is  eminently 
a  manufacturing  place,  its  industrial  activity 
being  devoted  chiefly  to  the  production  of  cot- 
tons, linensjprinted  calicoes,  iron  ware,  and  map 
cbinery.    The  following  table  shows  the  state 
of  manufactures  in  1855 : 


CottOB  Mid  totUok  ftan . . 
Calleo,  printed 


Iron  wsra,  iron,  and  nails 

Kaehlnwy 

Braaa  ...: 

Coacifccs,  wafona,  4ke.... 


Total 


\i 

ValMaf 

■aaallM- 

Capital. 

h 

taraa. 

fl,S89,890 

8i;>65,000 

1,880,000 

880,000 

840,000 

885,000 

T81,«00 

895,000 

900,000 

105.000 

14,000 

8,000 

84.000 

18,000 

60,000 

T^SOO 

870,000 

150,000 

15,000 

40,000 

85 

98iJS»0 

78,590 

84,788,740 

88,718.050 

8,508 


establishment  for  the  manufiicture  of  enam- 
elled cloth  was  commenced  in  1857,  with  a 
ci^ital  of  $25,000.  8hip-building  is  carried  on 
to  a  small  extent,  and  during  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1858, 4  vessels  were  launched,  having 
BQ  aggregate  burden  of  633  tons.  The  harbor, 
formed  at  the  month  of  Taunton  river,  is  safe, 
oonunodionsL  easy  of  access,  and  deep  enough 
for  ships  of  the  largest  class.  It  was  at  one 
time  in  contemplation  to  make  it  tlie  site  of  a 
government  dry  dock  and  naval  depots  The 
registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  of 
t^xe  port)  June  80, 1858,  was  14,598,  of  which 


6,091  tons  were  employed  in  steam  navigation, 
13,721  tons  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  46  in  the  cod  fishery.  The  foreign  com- 
merce during  the  same  year  was  as  follows : 
vessels  entered,  87,  tonnage  6,841;  vessels 
cleared,  19,  tonnage  8,896 ;  value  of  imports, 
$30,218;  value  of  exports,  $6,788.  A  daily 
line  of  steamers  connects  Fall  River  with  New- 
port, Providence,  and  New  York,  and  the  Old 
Colony  and  Fall  Biver  railroad  ^ves  it  com- 
munication with  Boston.  Fall  Biver  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  Freetown,  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  township  a^ut  1802.  Its  name 
was  soon  after  changed  to  Troy,  but  in  1834 
its  old  appellation  was  restored.  It  received  a 
city  charter  in  April,  1854. 

FALLING  STABS.    See  Mbtsobb. 

FALLMEBAYEB,  Phiupp  Jakob,  a  Ger- 
man historian  and  traveller,  born  in  TschOtscb, 
near  Brizen,  in  the  Tyrol,  Dec.  10, 1791,  serv- 
ed as  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Napoleonic  wars 
of  1818-*15,  after  which  he  became  a  profes- 
sor at  the  oollege  of  Augsburg  and  the  ly- 
oeum  at  Landshut  From  1881  to  1836  he 
travelled  in  the  Orient,  resided  in  the  southern 
part  of  France  for  4  years,  made  a  second  tour 
through  Aria  Minor  in  1840,  published  the  re- 
sults of  hlB  ethnological  and  historical  research- 
es in  Fr(tgmenU  au$  dem  OrienU  (2  vola,  Stutt- 
iSBXt^  1845),  visited  Palestine  and  Syria  in  1847, 
was  a  member  of  the  German  parliament  in 
1848,  obtained  a  professorship  at  the  university 
of  Munich,  but  was  dismissed  in  1840  on  ac- 
count of  his  liberal  views,  and  has  since  then 
led  a  retired  life  at  Munich.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  his  historical  writings  are :  Oeschichte 
dea  KaUerihufM  Trapetunt,  "  History  of  the 
Empire  of  Trebizond"  (Munich,  1831),  and 
GeachiehU  der  HaOnnul  Morea  im  MitUlalter^ 
"  History  of  the  Peninsula  of  Morea  during  the 
Middle  Ages''  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1830-'d6).  In 
this  work  he  maintains  that  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece  have  little  or  no  affinity  of  race 
with  the  andent  Hellenes,  but  are  chiefly  a 
branch  of  the  Slavic  family.  Many  of  his  essays 
published  in  the  Augsburg  AUgemeine  Zeitung 
belong  to  the  best  writings  of  &ieir  kind  which 
have  ever  appeared  in  Germany.  His  works 
exhibit  a  rare  combination  of  profound  scholar- 
ship and  philosophical  depth  with  the  faculty 
of  presentmg  the  results  of  scientific  researches 
in  a  perspicuous  and  graoefbl  form. 

FALLOPPIO,  or  Fallopiub.  Gabbiello,  an 
Italian  anatomist,  bom  in  Moaena  about  1523, 
died  in  1562.  He  was  one  of  the  8  naturalists 
who,  according  to  Cuvier,  contributed  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  study  of  anatomy  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  other  2  being  Vesalius  and  Eustachi. 
He  Wds  a  pupil  of  Vesalius,  and  after  travelling 
through  tne  various  countries  of  Europe,  he 
was  for  a  time  professor  of  anatomy  at  Ferrara, 
and  afterward  for  several  years  at  Pisa.  In 
1551  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Vesalius  as 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua,  where  he  also  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  botany,  and  became  director 
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of  the  botanical  garden.    He  nnblished  In  1561  nel,  ht  the  month  of  the  river  Fal,  45  m.  8.  ¥.  of 

his  principal  work,  entitled  OMervationes  Anc^  Flymonth ;  pop.  in  1851, 4,958.    It  is  boOt  on  i 

tomuMy  which  was  one  of  the  best  anatomical  fiteep  aocHvity,  reaohing  to  the  water's  edge,  and 

treatises  of  his  oentnrj,  and  has  been  several  consists  mainlj  of  one  long  narrow  street  It 

times  reprinted.    He  fave  an  exact  description  has  many  good  stone  houses,  and  a  plentiftd 

of  the  stmctare  of  the  ear,  one  of  the  canhls  supply  of  water  in  the  N.  and  8.  qoarten, 

of  which  still  bears  his  name.    He  also  first  where  thegronnd  is  arranged  In  terraces.  The 

indicated  the  nse  of  the  2  ducts  extending  from  harber  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Great  Britain, 

the  womb  to  the  ovaria.  on  each  side  of  the  and  may  be  entered  at  all  times.    It  is  defended 

fundus,  which  are  callea  from  him  Fallopian  on  the  W.  by  Pendennis  castle,  and  on  the  £. 

tubes.    After  a  short  but  brilliant  career,  in  by  St  Mawes  castle,  botli  built  by  HemrYIII., 

which  he  became  distinguished  as  a  professor,  and  improved  by  Elizabeth.    In  1644  Pei^eft- 

botanist,  and  surgeon,  as  well  as  anatomist,  he  nis  castle  aflbrded  shelter  to  the  ^mu  Henrietta 

died  and  left  his  chair  to  Fabricius,  his  pupil.  Maria  when  embarking  for  France,  and  in  I^ 

FALLOUX,  Fsfin^Bio  Alfbbd  Pisbbb,  vi-  to  Prince  Charles  on  hia  departure  for  ScHlj. 
comte  de,  a  French  author  and  statesman,  bom  It  underwent  a  long  siege  by  Oromwell,  tnM 
in  Angers,  May  11, 1811.    He  first  made  him-  of  whose  encampment  near  by  are  still  vinble. 
self  known  by  a  history  of  Louis  XVI.  (Paris,  The  castle  now  contains  barracks,  storehooKfl, 
1840;  2d  ed.,  1848),  and  by  his  ffistoire  de  St.  magazines,  &c.    An  obelisk  in  the  grounds  of 
Pie  F.  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1844 ;  8d  ed.,  1858),  Lord  Wodehouse*s  estate  (Arwinick,  onoe  tiie 
the  former  of  which  showed  his  legitimist,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  &mi1y  of  Killigrew),  s^l^iD- 
latter  his  Catholic  sentiments.    In  1846  he  was  ing  the  town,  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  8ir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  visited  the  harbor  io 
where  he  took  his  seat  among  the  legitmiista.  the  reign  of  Elizaoeth  on  his  return  from  the 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic  he  coast  of  Guinea,  and  first  called  attention  to  its 
warned  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee  against  great  advantages,  which  had  till  then  been  al- 
civil  war,  and  exhorted  them  to  have  confidence  together  overlooked.     There  is  a  good  qnar, 
in  the  new  government    On  Dec.  20, 1848,  he  accessible  by  vessels  of  heavy  burden.   The  eo* 
was  made  by  Louis  Napoleon  minister  of  wor-  trance  is  about  1  m,  wide,  and  the  bay,  which 
ship  and  public  instruction,  which  post  he  re-  runs  6  or  7  m.  inland,  is  a  favorite  r»ort  of 
signed  in  Oct.  1849,  on  account  of  his  health.  British  vessels  in  time  of  war.    Before  the  in- 
After  the  coup  cPitat  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  he  re-  troduction  of  miul  steamers  it  was  a  principal 
fused  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  and  station  for  tiie  Spanish,  Portuguese,  ana  Ameri- 
retired  from  public  life.    In  1855  he  became  can  packet  service,  and  carri^  on  an  extensive 
assistant  editor  of  the  Correspondant  the  lead-  trade  with  those  countries.    It  is  still  the  onlj 
ing  review  of  the  Catholic  party.    In  this  ca-  bonding  port  for  tobacco,  except  Pljmonth,  in 
pacityhe  took  an  active  part  in  the  violent  Devonshire  and  OomwidL    It  exports  pilchards, 
controversy  which  the  Correspondanty  in  the  which  are  taken  off  its  coast,  tm,  and  ooppef) 
name  of  the  moderate  section  of  the  Catholic  and  imports  timber,  hemp,  tallow,  ram,  sngv^ 
party,  sustained  against  the  Uhivers  daily  news-  gnun,  wine,  and  fruits.    It  has  large  ship-boild' 
paper.    Falloux  published  on  behalf  of  his  ing  vards,  roperies,  breweries,  and  a  fioarisbiog 
friends  the  pamphlet  Ztfjporfi  Catkolique.    He  trade  in  maritime  supplies.     The  number  o( 
succeeded  M.  Mol6  as  a  member  of  the  French  vessels  re^stered  as  belonging  to  the  portio 
academy  (March  26,  1857),  and  published  in  1856  was  118.  tonnage  11,159;  number  of  tc» 
the  same  year  Souvenirs  de  eharite.  sels  entered  during  that  year  940,  tonnage  85,* 

FALLOW  DEER.    See  Buok,  and  Dssb.  970 ;  number  of  vessels  deared  889,  tonnage 

FALLS,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  intersected  25,517.  The  royal  Cornwall  polytecbuie  society, 

by  Brazos  river  and  drained  by  many  small  the  first  institution  of  the  Kind  established  in 

creeks;  area,  795  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858,  2,875,  England,  founded  in  1838  for  the enoouragcmeot 

of  whom  1,225  were  slaves.    Host  of  the  sur-  of  the  sciences,  art,  and  indostryi  meets  anno* 

face  is  occupied  by  rolling  prairies,  the  soil  of  ally  at  Fdmouth. 

which  is  a  rich  bUick  loam,  adapted  to  wheat       FALSE    IMPRISONMENT.     The  j^^ 

and  other  varieties  of  grain.    The  river  bottoms  watchfulness  of  the  common  law  of  EogUBi| 

are  still  more  fertile,  and  produce  good  crops  for  the  protection  and  preservation  (k  pexwxial 

of  Indian  com  and  cotton,  with  plenty  of  oak,  liberty  is  nowhere  proved  more  distinctly  thia 

pecan,  cedar,  cottonwood,  and  other  timber  In  the  provisions  of  the  law  respecting  what  is 

valuable  for  building   purposes.     Limestone  technicdly  called  ffdse  imprisonment  Tlief*^ 

underlies  a  large  part  of  the  county,  and  a  vast  In  their  extent  and  ftdness  quite  peculiar  to  that 

ledge  of  it  crossmg  the  bed  of  Brazos  river  law ;  and  while  the  principles  on  which  tb«y 

causes  the  falls  from  which  the  county  derives  rest,  and  some  of  the  rules  derived  from  theo, 

its  name.    Formed  from  Milan  and  Limestone  may  be  discerned  even  in  the  Saxon  times,  they 

counties  in  1850.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1858,  have  certainly  been  developed  and  aystematizaa 

f  158,512.    Capital,  Marlin.  in  later  ages,  as  the  worth  of  personal  liberty 

FALMOUTH,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  beoame  more  accurately  estimated  and  the  dmbu 

seaport  of  Cornwall,  England,  beautifully  situat-  of  preserving  it  better  understood.    False  ini* 

ed  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  a  harbor  on  the  dian-  prisonment,  m  tiie  law  of  England  and  the  Unitr 
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ed  States,  may  now  be  defined  as  any  intentional  so,  althongh  the  statements  which  were  tnie  ex- 

and  unlawfhl  restraint  of  a  person.    As  to  the  ercised  the  principal  influence  in  obtaining  the 

Idjids  of  false  imprisonment,  it  may  be :  1,  the  re-  property  for  the  guilty  party,  provided  it  would 

strain  t  or  arrest  of  a  person  under  color  of  law,  by  not  have  been  given  him  but  for  the  statement 

means  ofanillegal  or  insufficient  process;  2,  such  also  which  was  false.    It  may  be  remarked 

restndnt  or  arrest,  by  means  of^  a  legal  instru-  that  no  false  pretences  made  after  the  contract 

ment)  but  at  an  illegal  time,  as  on  Sunday  or  any  was  complete  will  constitute  the  offence,  even 

other  day  generally  prohibited,  or  at  any  time  if  they  were  made  before  the  property  was  de- 

which  is  iUegal  and  unauthorized  in  respect  to  livered,  unless  the  deliverv  or  execution  was  at 

the  person  restnuned;  8,  without  color  or  pre-  first  withheld,  and  then  brought  about  by  the 

tenoe  of  law,  as  when  one  confines  another  to  false  pretences.    At  conunon  law  the  nearest 

his  room  or  house  without  legal  authority  to  do  provision  to  this  of  the  modem  statutes  was  one 

so.    False  imprisonment  may  be  with  force  or  which  exposed  to  indictment  and  punishment 

wholly  without  force ;  as  if  one,  without  touch-  as  a  cheat  a  person  who  obtained  possession  of 

ing  another,  by  words  only,  or  even  by  gestures  money  or  goods  by  means  of  what  were  called 

only,  compels  him,  by  fear,  to  abstain  from  go«  false  tokens,  by  which  was  meant  forged  papers, 

ing  where  he  has  a  right  to  go,  or  to  go  where  or  other  counterfeit  symbols  or  evidence  of 

he  wishes  not  to  go  and  is  under  no  obligation  ownership  or  authority.    Language  similar  to 

to  go.    It  is  false  imprisonment  to  confront  a  this  ancient  rule  is  used  in  some  of  our  statutes, 

man  in  the  street,  and,  without  touching  him^  as  in  those  of  Pennsylvania.    The  first  statute 

constrain  him  to  arrest  his  course  or  change  it  against  fidse  pretences  in  England  was  80  George 

against  his  wHl. — The  remedies  for  false  impria-  I.,  ch.  24 ;  and  this  has  been  followed  by  the  du- 

onment  are  threefold :  1,  an  action  for  trespass  ferent  states  of  the  Union,  more  or  less  exactly. 

vi  et  armiiy  when  the  party  imprisoned  may  re-  The  most  conmion  instances  of  indictments  un- 

oover  damages,  indudmg,  if  the  Jury  see  fit,  not  der  these  statutes  are  for  the  obtaining  of  goods 

only  compensative  dami^es,  but  perhaps  exem-  by  buyers  under  false  pretences  as  to  their  res- 

plary  damages,  to  deter  the  guuty  party  and  ponsibility  or  resources ;  and  it  was  mdnly  to 

others  from  a  repetition  of  the  offence;  2,  the  suppress  these  that  the  statutes  were  intended. 

writ  of  hdbeaa  eorpu*^  or  of  replevin ;  8,  false  FALSETTO,  an  Italian  word   signifying  a 

imprisonment  of  any  kind  is  an  offence  at  com*  little  false,  and  applied  in  music  to  that  high  re- 

mon  law,  for  which  the  guilty  party  may  be  in-  gister  of  a  man^s  voice  which  resembles  a  fe- 

dioted,  and  on  conviction  severely  punished;  male's,  and  is  therefore  not  strictly  his  own,  but 

and  in  some  of  the  United  States  there  are  van-  a  false  or  assumed  voice.    It  extends  about  4  or 

ouB  statatory  provisions  respecting  certain  kinds  6  notes  above  the  natural  voice. 

of  false  imprisonment.  FALUN  (Sw.  Fahlu\  a  Swedish  province,  in- 

FAI^E  PRETENCES.    Any  one  who  ao-  eluding  Dalecarlia,  bounded  N.  by  Ostersund, 

quirea  property  by  means  of  false  pretences  has  E.  by  Gefleborg,  S.  by  WiisterfiS  and  Oererbo, 

no  legal  title  to  it,  and  it  may  be  recovered  by  W.  by  Carlstad  and  iforway,  comprises  part  of 

the  party  from  whom  it  was  thus  obtained,  and  the  S.  mountain  region  of  Sweden  and  a  part 

who  is  still  the  legpd  owner.   (See  Fbaud.)  But  of  the  fiimous  copper  mine  region,  whence  it  is 

beside  this  dvil  remedy  the  statutes  of  England  also  called  Eopparberas-Laen,  or  copper  moun- 

and  of  the  United  States  make  the  obtaining  of  tiun  province ;  area  about  12,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

property  by  fiUse  pretences  an  indictable  offence,  in  1865,  158,755.    Almost  the  whole  province 

Tlie  espxesdons  in  our  state  stetutes  are  various ;  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Dal,  which  drains  it 

in  genmJ,  however,  any  one  who  by  means  of  directly  by  the  K  and  W.  Dal,  and  by  many 

ftlse  pretences^  and  with  a  fraudulent  design,  tributiuy  streams.    Cultivation  is  chiefly  con- 

obtains  possession  of  money,  merchandise,  goods»  fined  to  the  valleys,  which  are  rocky,  and  bet- 

or  wares  of  any  description,  becomes  liaUe  un-  ter  adapted  for  pasture  than  for  agriculture. 

der  the  statute.    It  has  been  held  in  New  York,  The  N.  produces  only  hay,  but  rye,  barley,  and 

under  ite  statute,  that  obtaining  a  party^s  signa-  oate  are  produced  in  the  S.  and  S.  E. ;  potatoes 

tore  to  or  an  endorBement  of  a  note  by  false  pre-  are  much  cultivated,  and  butter  and  cheese  are 

tcnces  was  an  oflEbnce  wiUiin  the  statute.    It  is  made  in  considerable  quantities.    But  the  chief 

impoflsible  to  define  precisely  the  false  pretences  wealth  of  the  country  proceeds  from  its  wood, 

'vrluch  expose  one  to  this  punishment.    It  is  which  fumbhes  timber,  fuel,  potash,  and  rosin, 

obvious  that  th^  cannot  be  slight  suggestions  and  from  ite  copper  and  iron  mines  and  various 

-which  are  without  foundation,  or  open  and  ob-  quarries,  especiaUy  of  porphyiy.  which  is  made 

vious  fidsehoods  by  which  no  man  in  his  seiises  into  many  very  beautiful  articles.    The  lakes 

iffroold  be  deceived.    They  must  be,  in  the  first  (the  principal  of  which,  Lake  Siljan,  covers  50 

place,  intended  to  produce  an  ii\]urious  effect  *  sq.  m.)  and  rivers  abound  with  fish.    Mr.  Brace, 

and  in  the  next  juace,  they  must  be  such  as  in  his  ^^  Norse-folk "  (New  York,  1857),  speaks 

'OT^oold  be  likely  to  deceive  a  person  of  ordinary  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  excellent  moral  and 

dliscretion,  who  is  to  a  reasonable  extent  on  his  industrial  character  of  the   people. — ^Faluk, 

|?uard.    If  the  pretences  or  misrepresentetions  capitel  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  on 

are  numerous,  and  most  of  them  are  honest,  but  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Rnnn,  180  m.  from 

some  one  of  them  is  at  once  material,  fiklse,  and  Stockholm,  73  m.  from  Gefle,  in  about  lat. 

fraudulent,  the  offence  is  committed:  and  this  is  60"  35'  N.,  long.  15''  85'  E.;  pop.  in  1855, 
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4,618.    The  honses  are  low  and  almost  entirely  rttdiata,  articulata^  molluMOj  and  wrtAnia^ 
of  wood.    The  copper  mines  situated  W.  of  this  characterized  by  4  different  Diana  of  stractore. 
town  are  among  tlie  oldest  and  most  celebrated  Below  these  are  the  dasaes ;  in  the  Tertebnta, 
in  Europe.  The  mines  produced  in  former  times  for  instance,  the  fishes  (divided  into  4  by  Afiu- 
upward  of  3,000  tons,  but  declined  to  1,900  tons  siz),  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals; 
in  1690,  to  1,280  in  1716,  and  now  hardly  ex-  these  are  characterized  by  the  manner  in  which 
ceed  400  tons  annualljr.    The  external  openine,  the  vertebrate  plan  is  carried  oat,  aa  to  the 
made  by  the  falling  in  of  ancient  galleries,  is  ways  in  which  life  is  maintained  and  the  differ- 
about  800  feet  deep,  and  1.200  feet  long  by  ent  means  employed  in  eatabliahingthoeawaja 
600  wide.    The  descent  to  the  bottom  of  this  The  classes  are  divided  into  orders ;  for  inatasoe, 
is  by  easy  stairs,  whence  steep  ladders  lead  the  mammab  are  placed  by  Agassix  under  S 
to   the  pits,  the  lowest  of  which  are  about  orders,  marmnialia^  Aer^tMro,  and  eamtMra, 
1,800  feet  from  the  surflace.    The  excavations  characterized  oy  the  degree  of  the  oomDlicatioo 
extend  many  miles   under   ground,   forming  of  their  structure  within  the  limits  of  tbecliffi. 
several  magnificent  chambers,  where  banquets  Orders  are  divided  into  fiEunilies,  characterized, 
were  given  to  Bernadotte  and  his  queen,  and  as  above  stated,  by  their  form  aa  &r  as  dete^ 
Prince  Oscar  ^the  present  king),  on  which  oc-  mined  by  structure:  and  below  these  come 
casions  the  mines  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  genera  and  species,    by  form  here  moat  not  be 
The  region  about  Falun  is  associated  with  the  understood  different  figures  baring  a  oommoa 
wanderings  and  adventures  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  character,  as  expressea  by  the  radiated  fonn, 
but  the  statement  that  he  had  worked  in  the  for  example,  of  the  lowest  branch  of  the  aninil 
mines  has  been  contradicted  by  the  later  Swed-  kingdom,  the  word  in  this  case  eridently  meeih 
ish  historians.     According  to  Geyer,  his  ex-  inff  plan :  as  far  as  mere  form  is  ooncened,  i 
perienceas  a  laborer  was  confined  principally  hdothunan  resembles  sworm  more  than  it  doa 
to  the  threshing  flail  and  woodman^s  axe.    The  a  star-fish,  yet  the  first  and  third  belong  to  the 
mines  are  owned  by  a  company  of  800  share-  same  class  of  radiates,  while  the  second  oeloop 
holders,  and  the  same  company  has  the  monop-  to  the  branch  of  articulates.    As  form  is  not 
oly  of  iron  and  other  works  in  the  vicinity,  characteristic  of  branches,  neither  is  it  of  cla» 
Beside  copper,  small  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  es  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  the  whale  in  fona 
and  lead  are  obtained  from  the  ore.    Oonnected  resembles  a  fish  more  than  a  mammal,  the  bat 
with  the  mines  are  a  school  of  practical  mining,  la  like  a  bird,  the  eel  is  like  an  ophidian  reptile; 
a  model  room,  a  large  scientinc  library,  and  a  yet  the  whale  and  the  bat  belong  to  the  cits 
mineral  and  geological  museum.  mammalia,  and  the  eel  to  the  &m  of  fishes. 

FALUNS,  in  geology,  a  term  used  by  Lyell  to  To  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  diri- 

designate  a  group  of  miocene  strata  in  the  valley  sions,  and  using  form  in  the  sense  of  defioitd 

of  the  Loire,  which  abound  in  corals,  shells,  and  figure,  as  commonly  applied  to  man  and  veil 

other  marine  fosailB.    The  word  waa  provincial  known  animala,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  i 

with  the  agriculturists  of  Touraine,  being  ap-  characteristic  of  species  nor  genera ;  the  cu* 

plied  to  the  materials  of  these  beds,  which  they  roerons  species  of  moukevs,  cats,  scaIs,  hats,  por- 

used  for  fertilizing  the  soil.  poises,  owls,  parrots,  humming  birds,  m^ 

FAMAGOSTA,  or  Faicaottsta  (anc.  Aninoi),  ducks,  tortoises,  snakes,  lizards,  firogs,  sempiDS 

a  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  snarks,  to  say  nothing  of  invertebrates, 

18  m.  from  Nicosia.    Its  walls,  fortresses,  tow-  could  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other  bj 

ors,  and  edifices  are  now  in  ruins,  and  its  bar-  their  forms  alone ;  in  like  manner  the  different 

bor  blocked  up  with  sand ;  and  it  contains  not  genera  of  natural  fiuniliea  do  not  vaiy  appre- 

more  than  200  inhabitants.     This  city  was  ciably  in  their  general  form,  aa  will  be  oon* 

founded  by  Arsino^  sister  of  Ptolemy  Phila-  ceded  on  examining  the  genera  of  the  unid9, 

delphus,  king  of  Egypt.     It  was  fortified  by  the  phoeiddB,  th^  falconida^  the  friiigUlida^  the 

Guy  de  Lusignan,  who  was  crowned  king  of  eheUmid/B^  the  gechotida^  the  eohtbrida^  kt, 

Jerusalem  in  the  12th  centurv.    It  was  tSken  Ascending  to  ordeni  what  similaritv  of  too  i^ 

by  the  Genoese  in  1872,  and  by  the  Venetians  there  between  the  kangaroo  and  tne  omitho- 

in  1489,  under  whose  rule  it  became  one  of  the  rhynchns,  the  elephant  and  tiie  hog,  the  cat  m 

principal  commercial  cities  of  the  Levant,  and  the  seal,  the  ostrich  and  the  grouse,  the  tortoi^ 

received  new  fortifications.     It   sustained   a  and  the  sea  turtle,  belonging  respectively  to  the 

memorable  siege  in  1571,  by  Selim  IL,  by  whom  same  orders  in  their  daasest    In  all  vjium  of 

it  was  taken  and  nearlv  destroyed,  and  an  zoology  we  find  animals  gronped  together  under 

earthouake  in  1786  completed  its  ruin.  divisions  terminating  in  tda  or  tno,  which  tre 

FAMILIAR  SPIRITS.    See  Demons.  the  nearest  approaches  to  natural  families.  The 

FAMILY,  a  natural  division  of  animals  or  terminations  td^  oida,  and  tiui  are  used  pro- 
plants,  characterized  b}r  their  form  as  determined  miscuoualy  by  authora  aa  indicating  families 
by  structural  peculiarities.  In  order  to  arrive  at  and  in  many  cases  in  deflanoe  of  the  rnUi  of 
the  precise  signification  of  the  term  as  at  pres-  etymology.  For  instance,  in  ur$ida^  eqvuh,  soa 
ent  understood,  it  will  be  well  to  define  the  hovida  we  have  a  Greek  termination  to  a  Utj= 
higher  animal  ^ups.  Taking  then  the  animal  root;  in  such  cases  the  termination  ina  shou.a 
kingdom,  the  highest  division  is  that  introduced  be  substituted.  maJrins  unina^  e^iiwi)  Ufti^  •' 
by  Cuvier,  the  4  great  groups  or  branches  of  on  the  other  nand,  dapkinida  and  eUphantida 
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would  be  proper,  being  whoUy  Greek.   Thoagh  In  Greece  we  find  traces  of  fkns  as  early  as 
it  would  be  of  adTant4ige  in  most  respects  to  600  B.  0.    The  wines  of  a  bird  Joined  laterally 
correct  snob  errors,  it  wonldintrodnoe  consider-  and  fastened  to  a  delicate  handle  constitated 
able  confusion  by  having  some  family  names  a  fan  of  most  beantifol  appearance.    The  fan 
ending  in  tna  and  others  in  mKo^  the  latter  being  of  the  priest  of  Isis,  at  the  time  when  the 
in  some  cases  nnqnestionably  the  best.     The  worship  of  that  divinity  began  to  prevail  in 
former  termination  also  has  been  employed  by  Greece  was  in  the  form  of  a  semidrcle,  made 
Gray  and  other  systematists  to  express  divisions  of  ibathers  of  different  lengths,  pointed  at  the 
intermediate  between  families  and  genera,  or  top  and  waved  by  a  femde  slave.    In  one  of 
sab*families ;   as  fdina.   eaninOj    muiteUna,  the  tragedies  of  Enripides  a  ennnch  is  intro- 
According  to  the  rme  of  Frof.  Agawiz,  however,  dnoed,  who  states  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  latter  wonld  represent  flunilies  eqnivalent  Phrygian  custom,  he  had  nsed  his  fan  for  the 
to  the  Jelida  of  most  nataralista    from  the  parpoee  of  protecting  Helena  against  the  effects 
conflicting  opinions  of  naturalists  on  what  shall  of  the  heat.     In  Rome  fans  oecame  popular 
eonstitnte  ordinal  and  fkcallj  characters,  the  among  the  ladies,  and  were  used  at  dinner  par- 
confusion  is  very  puzzling  to  the  student ;  hence  ties,  where  slaves  with  fans  stood  behind  their 
the  importance  of  adopting  definite  characters  guests.    The  Roman  poets,  Ovid,  Terence,  and 
for  the  separation  of  the  divinons  of  animals,  rropertius,  frequently  allude  to  their  use,  and 
Prof,  Agassiz,  in  his  **  Essay  on  Clasdfication'*  the  pictures  upon  the  ancient  vases  also  in- 
(chapter  ii.X  has  endeavored  to  introduce  order  dicate  the  wide  prevalence   of  the  fashion, 
into  the  zoological  chaos,  and  with  far  greater  Among  the  relics  of  Queen  Theodolinda  f  who 
sQccess  than  any  of  his  predecessors;  the  defi*  was  married  is  688  to  Autharis,  king  of  the 
nitions  here  presented  are  taken  from  his  work,  Lombards),  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza,  is  her 
and,  if  they  could  command  the  general  con-  fkn,  or  flabeUum,  of  painted  leather,  with  a 
sent  of  naturalists,  would  soon  lead  the  way  to  massy  metallic  handle  enamelled.    In  the  mid- 
a  natural  classification  of  animals.    The  first  die  ages,  the  &ns  made  of  eagle  or  peacock 
glance  at  an  animal,  which  gives  us  an  impres-  feathers,  in  various  forms,  and  rastened  with  a 
sion  of  its  form,  affords  a  very  correct  idea  of  handle  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  were  a  lucrative 
its  family  relationship,  whether  a  deer  a  squir-  aitide  of  trade  in  the  Levantine   markets, 
rel,  a  pigeon,  a  duoK,  a  crocodile,  a  frog,  or  a  whence  they  were  exported  to  Venice  and  other 
shark;  it  is  not  the  mere  outline,  however,  Italian  cities.    Oathiurine  de^  Medici  introduced 
which  is  characteristic  of  families,  but  the  form  them  into  France.    The  fim  which  she  brought 
as  determined  by  the  peculiarities  of  Internal  could  be  folded  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the 
Btmctnre.    Among  fiunilies  may  be  mentioned  present  day.    After  having  been  fiivorably  re- 
as  examples  the  eSbidm  or  American  monkeys,  ceived  by  tiie  court  of  Henr^  II.,  they  became 
Jelidm  or  oats,  wrtida  or  bears,  phocidm  or  objects  of  great  luxuir  dunng  the  reigns  of 
eealsL  "balamida  or  whales,  Uporidm  or  hares,  Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  XY.    No  toilet  was  con- 
^ooicMs  or  oxen,  f^fda  or  horses,  and  «20pAanfi-  sidered  complete  without  a  fan,  the  cost  of 
dm  or  elephants:     On  this  principle,  taking  which  frequently  exceeded  $70.    Picturesque 
cryptogams  and  dicotyledons  as  2  of  the  4  landscapes,  the  most  exquisite  paper  of  China, 
branches  ofthe  vegetable  kingdom,  a^a,  lichens,  the  moot  elegant  taffeta  of  Florence,  precious 
and  ferns  would  be  examples  of  classes;  diato-  stones  and  diamonds,  all  were  in  turn  put  in 
maeem  and  fuel  of  orders;  and  palms,  eon\fenB^  reauisition  to  enhance  the  appearance  and  the 
eompo9it4B^  &c.,  of  natural  families.   There  must  value  of  the  fan.    One  of  the  ladies  of  the 
also  be  admitted  some  intermediate  divisions  court  of  Louis  XY.  wrote  of  it  in  ecstasv  to 
into  a  natural  zoological  classification,  based  one  of  her  friends:  Ily  atantds  faforude.se 
upon  cases  of  special  devdopment  of  certain  tenir  de  ee  prieieux  eoliikhet^  qyCcn  dutingue 
Bjstema  of  organs,  which  will  require  the  estab-  par  lia  wup  d^hentail  la  prinee$te  de  la  com- 
lishment  of  sub-orders,  sub-families,  sub-genera,  teste,  la  tnarquiee  de  la  roturUre.    Et  puis, 
and  perhaps  sub-species  or  varieties.  mullee  grdeee  ne  danne  pat  rherUail  d  une 
FAK,  an  implement  used  to  produce  coolness  dame  ^ui  eait  i*en  eervir  d  propee  /   II  eerpenU, 
by  agitating  the  air.    Its  origin  is  to  be  traced  il  volttge^  U  §e  reeerre,  U  ee  diploie,  il  §e  the,  il 
to  remote  antiquity,  and  is  ascribed  by  some  t^o^isM,  eelon  lee  eireonataneee,   (^  There  are  so 
historians  to  Kan-si,  daughter  of  a  Chinese  man-  many  ways  of  using  this  precious  toy,  that  by  a 
darin,  and  by  others  to  the  sibyl  of  Cumie,  who  atroke  of  the  fan  one  may  distinguish  the  prin- 
ts said  to  have  used  a  fan  during  the  delivery  of  cess  from  the  countess,  the  marchioness  from 
her  oracles.    But  long  before  the  days  of  the  the  parvenue.   And  then,  how  much  grace  does 
sibyl  the  artists  of  Egypt  painted  the  fan,  and  a  fan  lend  to  a  lady  who  knows  how  to  use  it 
on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  the  king  skilfiilly  I    It  winds  like  a  serpent,  fintters  like 
is  represented  surrounded  by  his  fian-bearers,  a  bird,  folds  and  unfolds,  rises  and  droops,  ao- 
who  bore  the  instrument  as  standards  in  war,  cording  to  circumstances.'^    Manufacturers  of 
while   in  times  of  peace  they  waited  upon  fans  soon  became  numerous  in  Paris;  and  even 
the    monarch  in  the  temple,  refreshing  nim  previous  to  1678,  when  a  charter  was  granted 
with  the  fans,  and  at  the  same  time  driving  to  them  by  Louis  XIY.,  they  had  organized 
avray  the  insects  fh)m  the  sacred  offerings,  themselves  into  a  corporation.    In  England,  fans 
The  fiaahion  q»read  from  Persia  to  Judiea,  and  existed  in  the  times  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry 
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ym.  In  Shakespeare's ''Meny  Wives  of  THnd-  him  with  a  fan,  and  his  head  is  taken  off  while 

sor  '^  an  allorion  to  fans  is  made  by  Falstaff  to  he  bows  and  stretches  oat  hu  band  to  recei?d 

Pistol.    A  snperb  fan  set  with  diamonds  was  the  fatal  gift    Fans  were  used  for  allegorical 

Presented  to  Qaeen  Elizabeth  on  New  Yearns  pnrposes  in  the  mythology  of  Greece,  and  the 
ay.    Among  the  articles  received  by  Cortea  E^mtian  custom  of  employing  them  in  temples 
from  Monteznma  were  6  fans  of  variegated  and  for  religions  pnrposes  has  also  been  per> 
feathers,  4  of  them  with  10  and  one  with  18  petnated  in  the  ntnal  of  the  modem  Greek 
rods  embossed  with  gold,  and  one  fan,  also  with  ohnrch,  which  places  a  fan  in  the  bands  of  its 
variegated  featherwork,  with  87  rods  plated  deacons.    Fans  are  to  this  day  nsed  in  Rome 
with  gold.    In  Spain,  fjEins  were  at  an  early  dav  on  various  pnblio  occasiona,  eq;>ecia]ly  at  the 
speciiS  fSavorites  witii  ladies,  and  the  Spanish  futa  di  catedra,  when  Ihe  jpope  is  escorted  by 
lady,  as  well  as  the  ladies  of  Spanish  extraction  two  men  who  hold  feather  fans  mih  ivory  han* 
in  the  new  world,  are  inimitable  in  their  manage-  dies  in  their  hands,  bnt  withont  nstn^  tbezo. 
ment  (manejo^  of  the  fan  {aibanico).   They  carry.  The  fan  of  the  dey  of  Aimers  had  a  historical 
on  conversations  with  it,  and  a  book  might  importance.     It  is  related  that  on  April  23, 
be  written  to  explain  the  code  of  signals  oy  1828,  when  the  French  oonanl,  ICDeval,  celled 
which  they  express  their  feelings  with  the  fan.  at  the  palace  to  present  his  respects  on  ocea* 
Benjamin  Disraeli  says,  in  "Oontarini  Fleming  '^ :  sion  of  the  great  festival  whidi  is  celebrated  on 
*^  A  Spanish  lady  with  her  fan  might  shame  the  that  day  in  Algeria,  hia  highness  pat  to  him 
tactics  of  a  troop  of  horse.    Now  she  nnfnrls  it  some  question  about  a  negotiation  then  pend- 
with  the  dow  pomp  and  conscious  elegance  of  ing  between  the  two  countries.    The  evaslTe 
the  bird  of  Juno ;  now  she  flutters  it  with  all  answer  of  the  oonsid  exasperated  the  dey  to 
the  languor  of  the  listiess  beauty,  now  with  all  auch  an  extent  that  he  mjLde  a  oontemptooiu 
the  liveliness  of  a  vivacious  one.    Now,  in  the  movement  with  his  fan,  and  ^according  to  tome 
midst  of  a  very  tornado^  she  closes  it  with  a  aooonnts)  struck  him  with  it  in  the  presence  of 
whirr  that  makes  yon  start    Pop  I  in  the  midst  the  other  European  oonsula,  and  requested  him 
of  your  confusion,  Dolores  taps  you  on  the  elbow;  toleavethe  oountry.  ThedeyrafnsingtogiTesat- 
you  turn  round  to  listen  and  Catalina  pokes  yon  is£BK$tion  for  this  insult,  the  FVenoh  govenunent 
in  your  side.    Magical  instrument  I    In  this  land  blockaded  Algiers,  and  the  protractMhostilttia 
it  speaks  a  particular  language,  and  gallantly  re*  which  ensued,  and  eventually  resulted  in.  the  coo- 
quires  no  other  mode  to  express  its  most  subtie  quest  of  Algeria,  may  thus  be  traced  to  a  strode 
conceits,  or  its  most  unreasonable  demands,  than  of  a  flui. — ^Sfext  to  Ohlnay  France  is  most  oele- 
this  delicate  machine.    Yet  we  should  remember  brated  for  the  manufacture  of  fans,  but  betod- 
that  here  as  in  the  north  it  is  not  confined  to  ful  fans  are  also  made  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  delightful  sex.    The  cavalier  also  has  his  England,  at  Brussels,  Geneva,  Vienna,  and  at 
fan,  and  that  the  habit  may  not  be  considered  varioua  other  places*    Fan-making  in  Fnnoa 
an  indication  of  effeminacy,  learn  that  in  thia  presents  an  interesting  instance  of  the  suhdin- 
scorching  clime,  the  aoldier  will  not  mount  aion  of  labor,  no  fewer  than  20  different  mano- 
guard  without  this   solace." — ^The  best  and  facturing  processes  beins  required  to  produce  a 
cheapest  laoauered  fluis  are  produced  by  the  fan  which  sells  for  less  wan  8  cents.    They  ere 
natives  of  Onina,  chiefly  at  Oanton,  Su-Chu,  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  department  of  Ots^ 
Nanking,  and  Hang-Ohu.    Those  made  of  ivory  give  employment  to  over  1,000  persons,  aod 
and  bone  and  of  feathers  are  destined  chiefly  tiie  annual  aalesoffluis  in  Paris  amount  to  about 
for  the  European  and  American  markets.    The  $1,000,000.    In  France,  the  fan  is  occarioDsHy 
fans  which  the  Ohinese  use  for  themselves  nsedbygentiemen  at  the  theatrea,  having  fint 
are  of  polished  or  Japanned  bamboo,  covered  appeared  on  a  warm  snmmer  evening  of  ISSS, 
with   paper,   and   vary  in   price,   according  during  the  representation  of  CariMnare  at  tbe 
to  the  quality  of  the  frame  and  the  design  of  comic  opera.    Hence  the  name  of  Ooruandre^ 
the  lea^  from  20  cents  to  80  cents  per  dozen,  applied  in  France  to  fans  nsed  by  gentlemeo. 
The  state  fan  which  is  nsed  on  great  occasiona  Although  fasas  are  employed  generaDv  in  Soun, 
in  China  and  India  at  the  present  day  is  pre*  Italy,  and  wherever  tne  season  or  tne  fasnion 
ciselyof  the  same  semicircular  form  and  pointed  commands  their  use,  they  are  among  dvili^ed 
top  which  was  in  fiashion  amon^  the  ancient  nationa  probably  at  the  present  day  in  greatest 
Greeks.    In  Japan  the  fan  occupiea  a  most  im-  use  in  the  new  world,  in  Mexico^  Cuba,  and 
portent  position.    There  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  all  over  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  Sut««. 
national  emblem,  and  is  to  be  seen  on  all  occar  The  multiplicity  of  fans  givea  in  warm  weather 
sions,  among  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  the  a  remarki^ly  picturesque  appearance  to  churche* 
hands  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Where  the  and  public  assemblies  m  the  united  Stides.  Dvr- 
European  takes  off  his  hat  In  token  of  polite-  ing  the  summer  it  is  common  U&  America  to  see 
ness,  the  Japanese  performs  the  same  courtesy  gentlemen  using  fans  as  well  aa  UdieSi  and  in 
by  waving  his  fiuL     In  the  schools  of  Japan  places  of  public  amusement  fiuis  are  often  dis* 
dilisent  scholars  receive  fans  in  reward  for  their  tribnted  among  visitors, 
zeal.    A  gentleman  of  Japan,  in  distributing  FANABIOTES,  or  P&akabxotbs,  the  Grceb 
alms  to  a  beggar,  puts  the  money  upon  his  fan.  who  reside  in  the  Fanar  or  Phanar  ^strict  of 
"'on  a  criminal  of  rank  is  sentenced  to  death,  Constantinople,  and  whose  ancestors  settled 
loom  is  proclaimed  to  him  by  presenting  there  after  ^e  capture  of  that  diy  bxHobam* 
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med  n.  (1453).    Originally  employed  as  trans-  schools  contained  278  pupils.    Yalne  of  real 
latora  of  pablio  documents  and  as  secretaries  estate  in  1858,  $992,080.    Najned  in  honor  of 
and  stewards  of  disUngnished  personages,  they  Ool.  James  W.  Fannin.    Coital,  Bouham. 
gradually  acquired  by  their  wealth,  as  well  as  FANNIN,  Ool.  Jaices  W.,  an  officer  of  the 
by  their  abilities  and  intrigues,  great  political,  Texan  revolution,  bom  in  N.  Carolina,  killed  at 
fioAncial,  and  social  importance  in  Turkey.    In  Goliad,  March  27, 1886.    He  held  the  oommis- 
tfae  17th  century,  under  Mohammed  Iv.,  the  sionofcaptain,  when,  in  Oct.  1885,  Gen.  Stephen 
office  of  dragoman  of  the  divan  was  for  the  first  F.  Austin,  who  had  Just  been  made  commander- 
time  intrusted  to  a  Greek,  and  has  rince  been  in-chief  of  the  Texan  forces,  appointed  him  and 
uniformly  conferred  upon  Fanariotes.   Nicolaos  Oapt  Bowie  to  reconnoitre  near  Bexar,  and 
Mavrocordatos,  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  select  a  fit  site  for  a  camp.    The  two  officers 
them,  was  appointed  hospodar  of  Moldavia  in  marched  at  the  head  of  90  men  to  the  mission 
1709,  and  of  Wallaohia  in  1711,  and  was  sue-  of  Concepcionj  1^  m.  from  Bexar,  where,  early 
oeeded  in  this  office  by  other  Fanariote  families  iu  the  morning  of  Oct.  28,  they  were  surprised 
(Mosari,  Tpselante,  Oallimachi,  8utzo,  Mauro-  and  surround^  by  a  party  of  400  Mexicans.   A 
geni,  Hantzerli,  and  Karadja),  until,  more  re-  sharp  action  ensued,  in  which  the  Mexicans  were 
oently,  the  privilege  was  confined  to  only  8  finally  driven  off  after  losing  60  men  and  a 
fiimilies  (Mnsuri,  Oallimachi,  and  Sutzo),  and  piece  of  artillery,  while  the  Texans  had  but 
their  power  in  the  Danubian  principalities  was  one  of  their  number  killed.    Boon  afterward  the 
abolished  altogether  at  the  Greek  revolution  chief  command  was  intrusted  to  Gen.  Hous- 
of  1821.    They  were  the  principal  bankers  of  ton,  who  at  once  promoted  Fannin  to  the  rank 
Constantinople,  and  as  such  dispensers  of  an  of  colonel  of  artUlery,  made  him  an  inspector- 
extensive  patronage  in  the  bestowal  of  public  general,  and  ordered  him  to  recruit  at  Yelasco, 
offices.    Their  Infiaence  was  great,  but  their  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Brazos.    Meanwhile  an  un- 
cupidity  impaired  their  reputation.   The  Greek  authorized  expedition  under  Dr.  James  Grant 
merchants  continue,  however,  to  monopolize  had  marched  against  Mataraoras,  on  the  right 
the  commerce  of  Oonstantinople,  and  many  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  measures  were 
among  them  are  Fanariotes.  taken  by  the  general  council  of  the  provisional 
Fi^J^UIL,  Petkb,  the  founder  of  Faneuil  government  to  reinforce  them.    To  this  course 
hall  in  Boston,  an  American  gentleman  of  for-  both  the  government  and  the  commander-in- 
tnne  and  liberality,  born  of  a  French  Huguenot  chief  were  opposed,  and  a  quarrel  followed, 
family  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  in  1700,  died  in  which  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  the  governor 
Boston,  March  8, 1748.    The  project  of  erecting  and  the  virtual  superaediuff  of  Qea,  Houston  by 
a  public  market  house  in  Boston  had  already  the  delegation  of  independent  authority  to  Col. 
been  discussed  for  some  years,  when  in  1740  Fannin.    The  coundl  empowered  Fannin,  under 
Mr.  Faneuil  offered,  at  a  public  meeting,  to  the  title  of  **  agent,''  to  collect  and  organize  a 
build  a  suitable  edifice  at  his  own  cost  as  a  gift  force,  to  appoint  subordinates,  and  to  borrow 
to  the  town ;  but  so  strong  was  the  opposition  money.    Accordingly  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
to  market  houses  that,  although  a  vote  of  thanks  Jan.  8, 1888,  calling  upon  volunteers  to  rendez- 
was  passed  unanimously,  the  offer  was  accepted  vous  at  Ban  Patricio  (the  nearest  Texan  settle- 
by  a  majority  of  only  7.  The  building  was  com-  ment  to  Matamoras),  where  he  expected  to  meet 
menced  in  Dock  sqaare  in  September  of  the  them,  alter  having  effected  a  janction  with 
same  year,  and  finished  in  two  years.    It  com-  Grant  at  Refngio.    On  reaching  Goliad,  how- 
prised  a  market  house  on  the  ground  fioor,  and  a  ever,  he  received  a  message  from  Ool.  Travis, 
town  hall  with  other  rooms  (an  addition  to  the  who,  being  hard  pressed  at  San  Antonio  de 
original  plan)  over  it    In  1761  it  was  destroyed  Bexar  by  Santa  Anna,  had  retired  into  the 
by  fire ;  in  1708  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  town ;  and  Alamo  fort  near  that  town,  and  unless  speedilv 
in  1775,  during  the  British  occupation  of  Bos*  relieved  would  be  forced  to  capitulate.    With 
ton,  it  was  used  for  a  theatre.    In  1805  it  was  800  men  and  4  guns,  Fannin  set  out  for  the 
considerably  altered  and  enlarged.    During  the  Alamo  8  days  afl^r  receiving  the  message,  but 
revolutionary  period  it  was  the  usual  place  of  an  accident  which  happen^  to  his  artillery 
meeting  of  the  patriots,  and  from  the  stirring  tndn  induced  him  to  return  to  Goliad,  whence 
debates  and  important  resolutions  which  were  he  resumed  his  march  to  Refugio.    Here  he 
often  heard  within  its  walls,  it  gained  the  name  heard  of  the  destruction  of  Grant*8  party,  and 
of  the  cradle  of  American  liberty.  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Mexicans,  wnere- 
FANNIN,  a  K.  E.  CO.  of  Texas,  separated  upon,  retracing  his  steps  to  Goliad,  he  prooeed- 
from  the  Indum  territory  by  Bed  river,  and  ed  to  pat  that  town  in  a  state  of  defence.    On 
drained  by  Sulphur  fork  of  that  stream,  and  by  March  18,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Gen. 
Bots  d'Arc  creek ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in.  1858,  Houston,  who  was  now  acting  under  a  commis- 
8,143,  of  whom  1,495  were  riaves.    It  consists  don  from  the  convention  of  the  newlyformed 
principally  of  highly  fertile  prairie  lands,  pro*  republic,  he  began  to  &11  back  toward  Victoria, 
dncing  grain,  cotton,  and  good  pasturage.    In  but  was  intercepted  the  next  day  at  the  Goleta 
1850  the  county  yielded  117,462  bushels  of  In-  river  by  a  Mexican  force  under  Gen.  Urrea. 
dian  corn,  874  b«les  of  cotton,  96,224  lbs.  of  HastUy  throwing  up  a  breastwork  of  wasons, 
^tter,  and  large  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle,  baggage,  and  earth,  the  Texans  defended  them- 
There  was  1  newspaper  office,  and  the  public  selves  with  spirit  unUI  night  interrupted  the 
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fighting,  Ool.  Fannin  being  among  the  wounded,  one  time  a  force  of  200  or  800  men.   When  tha 
The  battle  was  renewed  on  the  20th,  but  the  whigs  began  to  gain  the  asoendeDoj  in  North 
Mexicans  having  received  a  rednforoement  of  Carolina,  ne  went  to  Florida,  and  afterward  to 
500  men,  with  artillery,  a  capitulation  was  St  John^s,  N.  B.,  where  he  assumed  a  respect- 
signed,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Texans  able  deportment,  and  became  member  of  the  as- 
should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  as  sembly.    About  1800^  however,  he  was  sen- 
soon  as  possible  sent  to  the  United  States,  tenoed  to  be  hanged  for  rape,  but  escaped  finom 
Having  surrendered  their  arms,  they  were  then  prison,  and  afterward  received  a  pardon.  The 
marched  to  Goliad,  where  on  the  26th  on  order  dose  of  his  life  was  passed  in  infamy, 
was  received  from  Santa  Anna  requiring  them       FANNING  MAOHINE  (called  in  England  a 
to  be  shot.  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morn-  winnower,  and  in  the  U.  S.  patent  ofBoe  reports 
ing  the  prisoners,  857  in  number  (the  4  physi-  a  fanning  mill,  fanning  mabnine,  grain  winnow- 
cians  and  their  4  asnstants  being  spared),  were  er,  or  winnower,  in^scriminatdj),  a  ooDtriT- 
marched  out  of  the  fort  under  various  pretexts,  ance  for  separating  grain  from  the  chaff  and  dirt 
and  fired  upon  in  divisions.    Fannin  was  tlie  with  which  it  comes  from  the  threshing  machine, 
last  to  suffer.    Many  attempted  to  escape,  and  It  consists  of  a  frame  surmounted  by  ahopper  for 
were  cut  down  by  the  cavalry,  but  27  are  be-  the  delivery  of  the  grain  to  a  series  of  vibrating 
lieved  to  have  eluded  pursuit.  neves,  through  which  it  falls  in  a  shower  more 
FANNING,  David,  a  loyalist  and  fiieebooter  or  less  broken  by  the  number,  texture,  and  ti- 
of  North  Carolina  during  the  war  of  the  revo-  bration  of  the  sieves,  as  it  is  being  subjected  to 
lution,  bom  of  low  parentase  in  Wake  co.,  N.  0.,  an  outward  current  of  ur  caused  by  the  revok- 
about  1756,  died  in  Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  in  tion  of  a  system  of  radial  fiins  arranged  on  a 
1825.    He  seems  to  have  been  a  carpenter,  but  shaft  in  the  rear  and  lower  section  of  the  frame- 
neglected  his  trade  to  lead  a  vagabond  life,  work.    This  machine  was  first  introduced  into 
trafficking  with  the  Indians,  and  being  connect-  England  from  Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ed  for  some  time  with  the  notorious  Ool.  Mo-  18th  century,  and  it  is  not  known  to  have  heea 
Girth  on  the  Pedee.    When  Wilmington  was  used  in  the  United  States  prior  to  its  mannfac- 
occupied  by  the  British  under  Mt^or  Oraig  in  ture  by  Mr.  David  Byram  of  Dutchess  co.,N.  In 
1781,  Fanning,  having  been  robbed  by  a  party  of  in  1780. 

men  who  called  themselves  whigs,  attadied       FANO,  a  seaport  and  episcopal  town  oi  tb& 

himself  to  the  tories,  collected  a  small  band  of  Papal  States,  on  the  Adriatic,  near  the  mouth 

desperadoes,  and,  mounted  on  a  horse  whose  of  the  Metauro,  29  m.  N.  W.  of  Anoona;  pop. 

reputation  soon  equalled  his  own,  scoured  the  6,860.    It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  bnilt  bj 

country  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  laying  waste  the  emperor  Augustus,  in  whose  honor  was 

the  settlements  and  committing  frightfu  atro-  erected  liere  a  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble 

cities,  but  doing  such  good  service  to  the  Brit-  which  is  still  standing.    Few  dties  of  oeDtnl 

ish  that  M^or  Oraig  rewarded  him  with  the  Italy  surpass  it  in  artistic  treasures  or  richues 

royal  uniform,  and  gave  him  a  commission  as  of  the  surrounding  soil  and  soenerv.    The  car 

lieutenant-colonel  in  the  militia.    He  now  ex-  thedral  is  adorned  with  16  frescos  by  Domeni- 

tended  his  operations.    By  the  rapidity  and  chino,  representing  events  in  the  Ufe  of  tbe 

secrecy  of  his  movements  ne  succeeaed  in  cap-  Virgin.    Many  of  the  18  oUier  ohimshes,  and 

turing  many  prominent  whigs,  whom  he  either  several  public  buildings  and  private  mansions 

conducted  to  the  British  headquarters,  or,  if  contain  paintings  by  the  great  Italian  mastera, 

they  had  incurred  his   personal   resentment,  marbles,  statues,  and  fine  monuments.   There 

hung  upon  the  nearest  tree.    At  one  time,  hav*  are  numerous  convents,  a  Jesuits'  college,  a  pob* 

ing  collected  80  or  40  men,  he  dashed  into  the  lie  school,  and  a  library.    The  mannfactores 

village  of  Pittsborough,  where  a  court  was  then  are  chiefly  of  sUk  stuffs  and  twist,  and  the  trade 

in  session,  and  carried  off  the  judges,  lawvers,  is  in  corn,  oil,  &c.    The  port  was  once  mnc-i 

officers,  and  some  of  the  citizens ;  8  weeks  later  frequented,  but  is  now  choked  up  vrith  wni 

he  captured  Ool.  Alston  and  about  80  men  in  and  visited  only  by  small  coasting  vessels.  Faq^ 

his  own  house ;  a  few  days  after  he  made  a  de-  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fanum  Fortim9< 

scent  upon  Oampbellton,  and  this  exploit  was  so  called  from  a  temple  of  Fortune  built  'by  tbe 

soon  followed  by  a  similar  one  at  Hillsborough,  Romans,  and  commemorative  of  their  Tictorr 

when  he  took  prisoner  Grov.  Burke  with  his  over  Hasdrnbal  on  the  river  Ketaurns,  in  tb: 

whole  suite  and  a  number  of  the  principal  inhab-  2d  Punic  war.    It  was  the  scene  of  a  Tictort 

itants.    His  name  was  a  terror  to  the  whole  by  Narses  over  the  Goths  under  Totila. 
country ;  he  was  excepted  in  every  treaty  and        FANSHAWE,  Sa  Biohabd,  an  English  poet 

enactment  made  in  favor  of  the  royalists,  and  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Ware  Park,  Hertford' 

was  one  of  the  8  persons  excluded  by  name  from  shire,  in  June,  1608,  died  in  Madrid,  Jooe  1^ 

the  benefits  of  the  general  **  act  of  pardon  and  1666.    He  studied  in  Jesus  ooUege,  CambriJk^^ 

oblivion"  of  offences  conunitted  during  the  rev-  and  in  Uie  Inner  Temple.    Abandoning  tbe  luv 

olution.     On  the  other   hand,  his   romantic  for  literature,  he  went  abroad  to  study  niaoDon» 

mode  of  life  and  personal  daring,  displayed  and  languages,  and  on  his  return  home  bcc«cid 

many  times  in  battle,  drew  around  him  numer-  secretaiy  to  the  embassy  at  Hadrld,  where  >«( 

ous  followers,  whom  he  disciplined  with  great  remained  till  1638.    Upon  the  outbreak  of  tb^ 

strictness.    He  is  said  to  have  commanded  at  civil  war,  he  declared  for  the  crown,  and  ^^ 
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made  secretary  to  the  prince  of  Wales.     In  coast    Abont  1807,  becomUig  involved  in  a 

1648  he  was  appointed  treasurer  to  the  navy  war  with  the  king  of  Ashantoe,  they  obtained 

under  Prince  Rupert,  and  2  years  kter  he  was  the  active  interference  of  the  English,  who  had 

made  a  baronet,  and  was  sent  to  Madrid  to  rep-  a  small  fort  in  one  of  their  towns ;  but  this  alii- 

resent  to  Philip  IV.  the  necessitous  condition  anoe,  while  it  plunged  the  British  into  a  disas- 

of  his  sovereign,  and  to  implore  the  assistance  troos  quarrel,  proved  of  no  benefit  to  the  Fan- 

of  Spain.    He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  baUle  tees,  whose  territorv  after  a  long  struggle  was 

of  Worcester,  but  being  released  passed  several  formally  added  to  the  Ashantee  empire.    (See 

years  in  retirement,  translating  the  ^  Lusiad  "  Ashantsb.) 

(^Camo^ns,  and  upon  the  death  of  Cromwell  FARADAY,  Miohabl,  an  English  chemist 
joined  Oharles  IL  at  Breda.    He  was  appointed  and  natural  philosopher,  bom  In  London  in 
master  of  requests  and  Latin  secretary  to  the  1794.  The  son  of  a  smith,  he  received  but  little 
exiled  monarch,  and  after  the  restoration  was  instruction  in  his  youth,  and  was  apprenticed 
elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  univer-  to  a  book-binder.    His  tastes  were  averse  to 
sity  of  Cambridge  in  parliament,  and  was  sent  the  trade,  but  led  him  to  the  study  of  booka, 
upon  diplomatic  missions  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  the  construction  of  machines,  and  tibe  perform* 
in  whidi  he  negotiated  the  marriage  of  Charles  ance  of  chemical  experiments.  Hearing  a  course 
with  the  infiinta  Catharine  of  Portugal.   Beside  of  lectures  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1812,  he 
hiB  version  of  the  "  Lusiad,"  he  wrote  a  trans-  sent  to  him  a  copy  of  the  notes  he  had  tiUcen, 
lation  of  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini  and  of  the  and  requested  his  assistance  to  enable  him  ^' to 
**•  Odea  ^  of  Horace,  and  a  few  short  original  escape  from  trade  and  to  enter  into  the  service 
poems.    The  "Original  Letters  and  Negotia-  of  science.**    Davy  received  liie   application 
tions  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  the  Earl  of  Sand-  favorably,  and  in  March,  1818,  appointed  Farap 
wich,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  Sir  William  day  chemical  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Godolphin''  (8vo.,  London,  1724),  is  a  valuable  royal  institution.    Li  the  autumn  of  the  same 
contribution  to  nistory.    The  "  Memoirs  of  year  Faraday,  as  secretary  and  scieotifio  assist- 
Lady  Fanshawe,'*  written  by  herself^  with  ez-  ant,  accompanied  Davy  in  travelling,  which 
tracts  from  the  correspondence  of  her  husband,  was  continued  till  April,  1815.    He  then  return- 
edited  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  was  published  in  ed  to  the  royal  institution,  with  whic^  he  has 
London  in  1880.  ever  dnce  been  conaected,  becoming  professor 
FANT,  Erik  Mikaxl,  a  Swedish  historian,  of  chemistry  in  1888.  His  earlier  researdies  were 
bom  at  Eskilstnna  in  Sndermanland,  Jan.  9,  eminently  of  a  practical  character.    He  investi* 
1753,  died  in  Upsal,  Oct  28,  1817.     He  was  gated  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  the  oharac- 
educated  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  passed  ter  of  its  allofys  with  silver  and  platinum.    In 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  there  as  assistant  1827  he  published  the  first  edition  of  the  work 
librarian  and  professor  of  history.    His  most  on  ^*  Chemical  Manipulation,''  of  which  the  2d 
important  work  is  the  collection  entitled  Scrips  edition  appeared  in  1886.    It  contained  full 
ttMTts  Berum  JSuedearum  Medii  jEoi^  of  whicn,  descriptions  of  the  apparatus,  and  was  the  only 
however,  he  had  only  completed  one  volume  at  practical  guide  for  the  various  operations  of  the 
the  time  of  his  death.  laboratory.    Experimenting  upon  gases,  as  car- 
FANTASIA,  in  music,  a  species  of  oomno-  bonio  add  and  others,  which  were  regarded  as 
sition  in  which  the  writer  gives  free  play  to  nis  permanent  in  form,  he  succeeded  bj  employing 
imagination,  and  which   deviates  accordingly  mtense  cold  and  pressure  in  liquefymg  and  even 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  musical  composition,  solidifying  them.    In  1880  he  published  a  valu- 
Its  obief  characteristics   seem  to  be  sudden  able  paper  "  On  the  Manufacture  of  Glass  for 
thought  and  immediate  execution.  Optical  Purposes,"  and  introduced  a  new  varie- 
FANTEE,  or  Fasti,  a  countrv  of  the  Gold  ty,  which  he  formed  of  silica,  boracio  acid,  and 
Coast,  W*  Africa,  bounded  K.  by  Assin  and  oxide  of  lead.    He  was  early  interested  in  elec- 
Bubbin,  K  by  Agoona,  S.  by  theocean,andW.  trical  researches,  assisting  Davy  in  1820  in 
by  Wassaw,  lying  near  lat  5^  80'  N.,  long.  1"  prosecuting  those  first  entered  upon  by  Oersted 
'W.    It  is  water^  by  several  rivers,  is  said  to  on  the  relations  of  electricity  and  magnetism  ; 
be  ferUle  and  populous,  and  has  several  impor-  and  in  1821  he  performed  for  the  first  time  the 
tant  trading  stations  along  its  coast  Theinhab-  remarkable  experiment,  developing  the  dose 
itaata  are  remarkably  cleanly  in  their  persons,  connection  of  those  two  forces,  of  causing  a 
sre  more  muscular  than  the  Ashantees,  and  magnet  fioatins  on  mercury  to  revolve  con- 
xmy  be  distinguished  from  other  African  tribes  tinuously  round  a  conducting  wire,  and  again  a 
by  small  scarifications  on  the  back  of  the  neck  conductor  to  rotate  round  a  fixed  magnet   The 
and  the  npper  part  of  the  cheek  bones.    Their  magnet,  still  more  wonderfully,  was  made  to 
beads  are  high  and  round,  and  their  color  is  a  revolve  with  great  rapidity  when  an  electrical 
<2ci]  brownish  black.    The  dress  of  both  sexes  current  was  passed  over  naif  its  length.    In 
<^^*fiasta  of  a  single  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  loose-  1881  the  first  of  the  series  of  papers  afterward 
^X  aronnd  the   body.     They  pay  a  nominal  collected  and  published  in  separate  form  under 
ob^ienoe  to  chiefs   called  caooceers,  beside  the  title  "Experimental  Researches  in  Electri- 
^^^^<mi  every  village  has  its  local  magistrate,  city,"  appeared  in  the  ''Philosophical  Trans- 
2^^7_  formerly  governed  or  influenced  a  sea-  actions.^    They  were  continued  in  this  and  in 
~  district  extending  about  100  m.  along  the  other  scientific  JounuUa,  and  were  finally  col- 
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lected  in  8  vols.  8to.  (London,  1839, 1844,  and  near  Gap,  in  Danphin6^n  1480.  ^ed  ml^eof- 
1855).  They  contain  the  results  of  series  of  origi-  chdtel,  Sept.  13, 1565.  His  friend  and  instnictor 
nal  and  systematically  conducted  investigations,  Lef^yre  d*£taples  is  thought  to  have  drawn  bim 
extended  through  many  years  in  one  of  the  toward  the  new  doctrines,  and  he  embraced 
most  obscnre  fidds  of  physical  research ;  and  them  with  the  same  ardor  with  which  he  had 
they  abound  in  brilliant  discoveries,  the  credit  clung  to  the  old.  He  began  to  preach  atMeaoi, 
of  whioh  no  one  contests  with  Faraday.    The  returned  to  Paris  in  1623,  went  tlience  to  BokI 
most  important  of  these  researolies  relate  to  the  next  year,  became  intimate  with  Zwln;Hl 
electro-chemical  decomposition  ;  the  induction  Haller,  Grebel,  and  other  reformers,  quarrelled 
of  eleetrio  currents  from  other  currents  and  with  Erasmus,  and  was  banished  from  Basel, 
from  magnets,  leading  him  to  the  discovery  ot  all  within  a  few  weeks,  and  then  retired  to 
magneto-electricity ;  the  influence  of  the  mag-  Strasbourg,  where  he  was  intimate  with  Bocer. 
net  on  all  bodies^  leading  to  the  dividon  of  Preadiing  afterward  at  Montb^Iiard  and  other 
magnetics  and  diamagnetic^  and  the  optical  places^  his  intemperate  zeal  drew  him  into  manr 
changes  induced  by  magnetism.     His  experi-  troubles^  and  did  some  damage  to  his  caufi. 
ments  showing  that  the  amount  of  any  oom-  One  day  he  interrupted  a  Catholic  processioD 
pound  substance  decomposed  by  an  electrical  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony  by  snatching  the  statne 
current  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  elec-  of  the  saint  from  the  priest  who  bore  it  and 
tricity  employed,  and  that  the  elements  sepa-  throwing  it  into  the  river.    To  escape  the  con- 
rated  in  the  same  time  are  in  the  proportion  of  sequences  of  his  rashness  he  fled,  and  travelled  in 
their  atomic  weights,  make  it  highly  probable  Alsace  and  Switzerland.  In  1532,  with  Antoine 
that  electricity  is  the  same  force  as  chemical  af-  Saunier,  he  represented  the  reformed  chorcbesin 
finity,  and  that  it  is  ^nerated  by  chemical  action  the  synod  convened  by  the  Yaudois  of  ^edmoot 
only.    The  fact  which  he  discovered,  that  just  at  Chanforans,  and  on  his  return  to  Switzerlflod 
eoough  electricity  is  generated  by  the  oxidation  was  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  Catholics 
in  the  battery  of  one  atom  of  zinc  to  decompose  at   Geneva,  where   the   controversy  became 
one  atom  of  water,  is  additional  proof  of  the  same  stormy,  blows  were  interchanged,  and  the  ma- 
conclusion.    He  proved,  moreover,  the  identity  gistrates  had  to  interfere.    He  was  ordered  to 
in  the  nature  of  electricity,  whether  derived  leave  the  city,  returned  in  1533,  was  again  b&n- 
from  the  battery,  the  frictiond  machine,  thermal  ished,  came  back  in  1534  with  letters  from  the 
or  magnetic  action,  or  animal  bodies ;  and  ex-  seignory  of  Bern,  and  in  1536  persuaded  Calnn 
plained  the  wonderful  differences  in  its  manifes-  to  aid  him  in  the  organization  of  the  reformed 
tations  reaolting  from  its  development  in  inten-  church  at  Geneva.    The  party  of  ^^  Libertine^ 
sity  or  in  quantity.    Prof.  Faraday  holds  the  gaining  the  upper  hand  in  the  election  of  15o^. 
highest  rank  among  popular  lecturers  as  well  Farel  and  Calvin  were  banished,  and  rl^iti^ 
as  among  original  experimenters.    He  has  made  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Basel.    Farel  then  proceeded 
it  a  practice  to  give  lectures  one  evening  in  to  Strasbourg,  and  organized  the  ProtestariU 
the  week  not  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  there  amid  much  opposition.    In  March,  1^^-^ 
classes  of  the  institution;  and  the  interest  he  a  body  of  troops  nnaer  Claude  de  Guise  fell  n^'Q 
has  excited  in  these  causes  them  to  be  regarded  a  congregation  gathered  around  him  at  Gorze 
among  the  attractions  of  liOndon  in  the  winter  in  France.    Farel  was  wounded,  and  narrovlr 
season.    He  makes  them  interesting  by  perfect  escaped  with  his  life.    He  then  settled  as  pa-*- 
ease  and  simplicity  of  manner,  while  wholly  toe  at  Neufch&tel.    In  1557  he  was  sent  to  the 
absorbed  in  hb  subject,  and  by  his  talent  of  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  ask  their  3^ 
clearly  explaining  its  principles,  at  the  same  sistance  for  the  Yaudois.  and  soon  after  he  io* 
time  that  he  is  skilfully  conducting  the  experi-  curred  the  displeasure  or  Calvin  and  others  hj 
ments  that  illustrate  it    Few  scientific  men  marrying  at  the  age  of  69  a  young  girl.  I^ 
have  received  so  many  distinctions  fh>m  learned  1561  he  preached  at  Gap  with  all  the  violooce 
societies  uud  institutions.    They  have,  however,  of  his  youth,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  fntnj 
failed  to  tempt  him  from  the  post  into  which  he  which  his  followers  released  him.    He  visited 
was  installed  by  his  early  patron,  or  to  deprive  Calvin  on  his  death  bed.    His  writings  are  do- 
him  of  the  natural  modesty  and  artlessness  of  merous,  but  mostly  of  temporary  interest 
character  that  secure  to  him  an  esteem  more  FARINA  (Lat  farina^  flour),  the  fine  toz' 
destraUe  than  that  called  forth  by  the  highest  obtained  by  grinding  and  sifting  any  kiod  o: 
talents.    The  queen  of  England  allotted  to  him  grain.    The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  starvp 
in  1858  a  residence  at  Hampton  court,  and  since  obtained  from  roots  and  grains.    Com  starch  i^ 
1889  he  has  received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  often  called  farina ;  and  a  number  of  very  ^im* 

FABAFREH,  or  Fbbafra,  an  oasis  in  the  pie  nutritious  preparations  have  been  di>t'm- 

Libyan  desert,  Africa,  about  100  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  guislied  by  this  name  coupled  with  some  L'g^* 

the  oasis  of  DakheL    It  contains  a  town  with  sounding  epithet. 

some  traces  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  struc-  FARIXELU,   CAttx>  BRosoni,    an  Itaii"- 

tures,  and  a  few  small  villages.  The  inhabitants  singer,  born  Jan.  24,  1705,  died  in  Bologii''^ 

are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn,  July  15,  1782.    Tlie  extraordinary  beaut?  « | 

coarse  woollen  fabrics,  and  earthenware,  and  in  his  soprano  voice  was  attributed  to  the  fact  oj 

cultivating  various  small  tracts  of  arable  land,  his  having  been  emasculated.  He  was  a  fiivon:(> 

FAREL,  GviLULUMB,  a  French  reformer,  bom  pupil  of  rorpora,  and  hb  brUliant  lucceas  at  ih^ 
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principiilflie&tres  of  Italy  jnstified  the  higbanti-  1787.  He  was  educated  in  tbe  academy  at 
cipations  of  that  maestro,  la  1734  he  repaired  to  Northampton  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  became 
London.  Porpora  had  engaged  him  for  the  Lin-  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Waltham- 
cohi's  Inn  Fields  theatre,  where  he  soon  created  stow,  Essex,  where  he  wrote  several  theological 
an  excitement,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Handel,  treatises,  which  were  issued  after  his  removal 
who  was  at  that  time  the  lessee  of  the  Haymar-  to  London  in  1761.  In  his  ^  Inquiry  into  the  Nsr 
ket  He  performed  8  years  in  England,  and  tare  and  Design  of  onr  Lord's  Temptation  in  the 
netted  every  year  a  clear  income  of  $25,000.  In  Wilderness,"  published  ih  that  year,  he  argued 
France  his  snooess  was  equally  great,  and  the  that  the  whole  scene  was  but  a  vision  prefigur- 
briJIiant  court  of  Louis  Xv.  seemed  for  a  time  ing  the  future  trials  of  Jesus  in  his  ministry,  bi 
to  be  completely  carried  away  by  the  bewitch*  his  '*  Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the  Kew  Tes- 
ing  voice  of  the  Italian  singer.  In  Kadrid  he  tament*'  (l^^^X  ha  maintained  that  they  were 
exercised  such  a  magnetic  influence  upon  Philip  not  really  persons  under  demoniac  noesession, 
Y.  that  he  succeeded  in  dissipating  uie  melan-  but  that  this  cause  was  assigned  for  tneir  mala- 
choly  with  which  that  king  was  afflicted.  He  dies  by  the  popular  superstition.  In  his  '^Dis- 
became  the  king's  chief  favorite,  and  after  his  sertation  on  the  ^racW  (1771),  he  affirms 
death  was  similarly  honored  by  Ferdinand  them  to  be  absolute  proo&  of  a  divine  mission. 
yi^  while  at  the  same  time  he  received  an  FARMER,,  John,  an  American  genealogist, 
annual  salary  of  $10,000,  under  the  condition  bom  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  June  12, 1789,  died 
that  he  should  renounce  singing  in  public,  and  in  Concord,  N.H.,  Aug.  13,  1888.  After  having 
reserve  the  fulness  of  his  genius  for  the  royal  been  for  10  years  the  teacher  of  a  school,  he 
ears.  He  previuled  upon  Ferdinand  to  organize  applied  himself  to  studying  the  early  settlement 
a  theatre  in  tbe  palace,  for  which  he  engaged  of  Kew  England,  and  his  **  Genealogical  Regis- 
eminent  artists  frcnn  Italy,  and  of  which  he  be-  ter,*'  published  in  1829,  is  thought  to  contain 
came  the  director.  For  nearly  25  years  he  ruled  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  first  European  set- 
the  court  of  Spain,  not  only  by  the  charms  of  tiers  in  that  region.  A  new  and  enlai^ged  edi- 
Lis  voice,  but  gradually  by  his  influence  in  po-  tion  of  this  work,  by  James  Savage  of  Boston, 
litical  affairs.  In  1759.  on  the  accession  of  is  now  (1859)  passing  through  the  jpress.  Mr. 
Charles  HI,  Farinelli  fell  into  disgrace,  and  8  Farmer  superintended  an  edition  of  Belknan^s 
years  later  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom.  ^History  of  New  Hampshire,**  to  which  he 
He  then  took  up  his  abode  at  Bologna,  where  added  many  valuable  notes;  and  he  contributed 
he  used  his  colossal  fortune  in  building  for  him-  various  papers  to  historical  and  antiquarian  so- 
self  a  splendid  palace  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cieties,  and  to  periodicals, 
town,  in  which  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  amid  FARMERS-GENERAL,  in  France,  financial 
the  treasures  of  art  and  the  delights  of  music,  and   privileged  associations  which  before  the 

FARINI,  Cablo  Luioi,  an  Italian  political  revolution  of  1789  took  upon  lease  various 
writer,  born  in  the  Papal  States,  Oct.  22, 1822,  branches  of  the  public  revenue,  as  the  imposts 
studied  medicine  in  Bologna,  became  at  an  early  upon  salt  or  tobacco,  or  the  town  dues.  This  sys- 
age  interested  in  liberal  political  movement!  tern  ofmanagins  the  taxes  ori^ated  in  the  18tii 
and  was  frequentiy  banished  from  the  Papal  century,  when  Philip  the  Fair,  m  consideration  of 
States.  In  1648  he  was  appointed  by  Rossi  di-  certain  sums  paid  to  him,  several  times  permitted 
rector-in-chief  of  the  sanitary  and  prison  de-  Lombard  bankers  and  Jews  to  collect  the  taxes, 
partment  in  Rome,  but  removed  to  Tuscany  on  The  rigors  exercised  in  collecting  these  imposts, 
the  advent  of  Mazzini ;  while  after  the  French  the  exactions,  cruelties,  imprisonments,  and  even 
intervention  his  purpose  of  resuming  his  office  executions,  often  caused  popular  rebellions ;  yet 
was  frustrated  by  tiie  papal  authorities.  He  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIlI.  the  fuioers-general 
then  went  to  Turin,  where  he  was  cordiallv  had  become  a  power  in  the  state,  and  often  trans- 
received  by  the  Sardinian  government,  and  took  ferred  their  own  leases  to  still  more  unscrupulous 
a  part  in  the  publication  of  the  Buorgimento.  subordinates.  An  association  of  40  (afterward 
In  1850  he  officiated  for  9  months  as  Sardinian  of  60)  farmers-general  was  formed  in  1T20,  to 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  afterward  became  which  the  government  for  an  annual  payment 
a  member  of  the  board  of  health.  He  is  now  of  55,000,(K)0  livres  yielded  the  privilege  of 
(1859)  a  member  of  the  Sardinian  parliament,  levring  the  taxes  on  articles  c^  consumption ; 
and  conspicuous  for  his  advocacy  of  liberal  con-  and  on  the  renewal  of  this  privilege  in  1726, 
stitutional  principles.  An  English  translation  80,000,000  livres  annually  were  paid.  In  1774 
of  his  principal  work,  II  ttato  Romano^  which  the  farmers  paid  185,000,000  francs  for  this 
gives  a  history  of  the  Roman  states  from  1815  right,  and  in  1789, 180,000,000,  and  yet  made 
to  1850,  lias  been  prepared  under  the  auspices  immense  fortunes.  Their  severity  had  so  ex- 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  ana  published  in  London  in  asperated  the  publio  mind  that  one  of  the  first 
1859.  He  is  preparing  a  history  of  Italy  to  acts  of  the  constituent  assembly  in  1790  was  to 
serve  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Botta,  and  sappress  their  association.  In  1794  all  the 
in  Hay,  1859,  addressed  a  seriesof  letters  to  Lord  farmers-genetal  then  living  were  brought  before 
John  Russell  on  Italian  affairs  which  attracted  the  revolutionary  tribunal ;  tiiey  were  condemn- 
considerable  attention.  ed,  and  of  the  entire  number,  28,  including 

FARMER,  Hugh,  an  Endish  theologian,  bom  Lavoisier  the  chemist,  were  executed  May  8, 

in  Shropshire  in  1714^  died  in  London,  Feb.  5,  1794,  and  tlie  remaining  8  some  days  afterward. 
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FARMINGTON,  the  shire  town  of  Franklin  to  the  West^  and  went  at  Afferent  times  to  the 
CO.,  Maine,  on  Sandy  river,  80  m.  N.  W.  from  western  states  with  large  naiDbers  of  these  per- 
Augusta ;  pop.  in  1850, 2,725.  It  is  abundantly  sons.  The  same  year  she  published  a  work  no- 
supplied  with  water  power,  and  contains  a  der  the  title  of  **  My  Early  Days."  She  rabae- 
number  of  mannfi&ctories.  The  indnstiy  of  the  quently  returned  to  California, 
inhabitants  is  also  largely  directed  toward  gras-  FARNH  AM,  Thomas  J.,  an  Americtn  tnr- 
ing.  The  principal  Tillage,  called  Centre  TiUage,  eller,  husband  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ver- 
has  about  100  dwelling  houses,  several  factories,  mont  in  1804,  died  in  Galifomia  in  Sept  1S48. 
an  academy,  a  bank,  and  the  county  buildings.  He  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  but  in  1839 
There  are  two  other  villages,  called  Farmington  he  organized  and  headed  a  small  expedition 
FaUa  and  Upper  village.  The  town  contiuns  26  across  the  continent  to  Oregon.  He  went  to 
public  schools  and  6  churches,  2  Baptist,  1  Con«  Galifomia  the  same  year,  and  took  an  actire 
gregational,  1  Methodist,  and  2  Union.  It  was  and  efSoient  part  in  procuring  the  release  of  i 
settled  in  1776,  and  incorporated  Feb.  1, 1794.  large  number  of  Americans  and  Eogltsh  vbo 

FABMINGTOK,  a  township  of  Hartford  oo.,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Mexicin 

Oonn.,  10  m.  W.  from  Hartford,  and  80  m.  N.  government.    In  1842  he  published  ^'Trardi 

from  New  Haven ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,680.  It  lies  in  Oregon  Territory;**  in  1845,  ^'Travels  inCal- 

in  the  western  portion  of  the  alluyial  valley  ez-  ifomia  and  Scenes  in  the  Pacific;**  and  in  the 

tending  from  ITew  Haven  to  Northampton  and  same  year,   *^A  Memoir  of  the  Kortb-West 

onward.    The  town  contains  8  villagee.  Farm-  Boundary  lane.*' 

ington  village,  Pliunville,  and  Unionville.    The       FABO,  a  river  of  Africa,  an  affluent  of  tb« 

water  power  at  Unionville  is  not  surpassed  by  Benoowe,  discovered  June  18,  1851,  by  Dr. 

any  in  the  state.    Unionville  and  Plamville  are  Barth,  at  its  point  of  Junction,  about  lat.  9'*  25' 

the  seats  of  extensive  manufacturing  establish-  N.,  long.  12°  80' £.    The  natives  informed  bim 

menta,  especially  of  clocks,  paper,  dec.    The  that  it  had  its  source  in  Mount  Labool,  7  dars' 

railroad  from  Hartford  to  Waterbury  and  the  march  to  the  south.  At  its  Junction  it  was  600 

canal  railroad  pass  through  Plaioville,  and  the  yards  broad,  but  generally  not  ezoeeding  2  feet 

Collinsville  branch  through  Unionville.    Farm-  in  depth.    The  current  is  extremely  violeot 

ington  was  the  first  town  settled  in  Connecticut  approaching  a  rate  of  6  miles  an  boor,  a  fact 

colony,  after  the  8  original  towns  of  Wethers-  indicating  that  the  mountainous  region  from 

field,  Hartford,  and  Windsor.  which  it  issues  is  not  far  distant. 

FARNE,  FkABRX,  or  Fbbn  IsLAsms^  several  FARO,  or  Phabo,  a  game  of  chance  at  cardi 
small  islands  and  rocks  in  the  German  ocean,  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  figure  of  the 
from  2  to  5  m.  distant  from  the  English  coast  Egyptian  king  Pharaoh,  which  was  formerly 
and  nearly  opposite  Bamborough  in  the  co.  of  upon  one  of  Uie  cards.  It  may  be  plajed  bj 
Northumberland.  On  the  largest  of  them  2  any  number  of  persons,  who  sit  at  a  table  gen- 
lighthouses  have  been  erected.  In  rough  weath-  erally  covered  with  a  green  cloth.  The  keeper 
or  the  passage  between  the  isles  is  very  dan-  of  the  table  is  cfdled  the  banker.  The  plajer 
geroos,  and  several  disastrous  shipwrecks,  at-  is  called  punter  (from  Ital.  puntar€%  who  re- 
tended  with  great  loss  of  life,  have  occurred  here,  ceives  a  livret  or  small  book  from  which  to 

FARNHAM,  Euza  W.,  an  American  philan-  choose  his  cards,  upon  which  he  may  at  bb  op- 

thropist  and  author,  bom  at  Rensselaerville,  tion  set  any  number  of  stiUces,  which  are  lisut- 

Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17, 1815.    Her  maiden  ed  in  amount  in  accordance  with  the  capital  of 

name  was  Burhans.    In  1885  she  went  to  Hli-  the  banker.    The  banker  turns  up  the  cardi 

nois,  and  in  1886  was  married  there  to  Thomas  from  a  complete  pack,  one  by  <Hie,  laying  tbep 

J.  Famham.    In  1841  she  returned  to  New  first  to  his  right  for  the  bank  and  then  to  hi« 

York,  and  employed  herself  in  vinting  prisons  left  for  the  punter  or  player,  till  all  the  cardi 

and  in  lecturmg  to  women  till  the  spring  of  are  dealt  out    The  banker  wins  when  the  card 

1844,  when  she  accepted  an  appointment  as  equal  in  points  to  that  on  which  the  stake  bs^t 

matron  of  the  female  department  of  the  state  turns  np  on  his  right  hand,  but  loses  when  it 

prison  at  Bing  Sing,  that  ahe  might  prove  the  is  dealt  to  the  left.    The  player  loses  half  the 

possibility  of  governing  such  an  Institution  by  stake  when  his  card  comes  out  twice  in  t!>^ 

the  power  of  kindness  alone.    She  filled  that  same  stroke.    The  last  card  but  one,  the  chance 

position  for  4  years,  and  met  witib  eminent  suo-  of  which  the  banker  claims,  but  which  is  dov 

cesa.    While  at  Sins  Sing  she  published  **  Life  frequently  given  up,  is  called  hoelv  (a  certaintr ). 

in  Pnurie  Land.''  and  edited  an  edition  of  Samp-  The  last  card  neither  wins  nor  loses.    Where 

son's  ^*  Criminal  Jurisprudence."    In  1848  she  a  punter  gains,  he  may  either  take  his  mooe; 

removed  to  Boston,  and  was  connected  for  some  or  paroli  ;  that  is  to  say,  double  his  chance  vj 

time  with  thv°^tation  for  the  blind  in  that  venturing  both  his  stake  and  gains,  which  be 

city.    In  1849  she  went  to  Galifomia,  where  intimates  by  bending  a  corner  of  his  card  np- 

she  remuned  till  1856,  when  she  returned  to  ward.    If  he  wins  again,  he  may  play  a^^^'*' 

New  York,  and  published  a  volume  entitled  eo,  which  means  that  after  having  gained  a  pa* 

''  California  Indoors  and  Out."    For  the  next  roll  he  tries  to  win  seven  fold,  bending  hi9^ 

2  years  she  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  a  second  time.    Should  he  again  be  saccc^a^'' 

medicine.    In  1850  she  organized  a  society  to  he  cfoi paroli  for  quinuet  U  vo^  for  ^^^.    v. 

aid  and  protect  destitute  women  in  emigrating  va,  and  finally  for  iomnte  etlevOf  which  n  ^"* 
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highest  chance  in  the  game.  Faro  ^ras  formerly  The  ifilands  are  covered  with  basaltio  mono- 
in  vogne  in  France,  England,  and  Europe  ^n-  tains,  amid  which  are  numerons  litUe  lakes  and 
erally,  and  still  retains  its  popularity  in  vanons  streams.  The  most  elevated  peaks  are  Skellings- 
parts  of  the  world.  A  variety  of  this  game  is  iQeld,  on  Strorode,  2,480  feet  high,  and  Slattare- 
also  mnch  played  by  gamblers  in  the  United  tind,  on  Osterde,  whose  height  is  2,804  feet. 
States.  One  hnndred  faro  banks  are  said  to  exist  The  climate,  thoogh  mild  for  so  northern  a  lati- 
in  the  city  of  New  York  alone;  there  are  also  tade,  is  extremely  moist  and  variable.  8now 
banks  in  idmost  all  other  American  cities.  The  rarely  lasts  for  more  than  8  days,  so  that  the 
method  ofplay  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows:  cattle  pass  the  winter  as  well  as  summer  in 
The  dealer,  with  a  large  array  of  cheques  at  his  the  open  air.  The  furious  hurricanes  which 
right  hand,  representing  $1,  $5,  and  ^0,  and  so  prevail  cause  an  almost  total  absence  of  trees, 
on  upward,  takes  his  seat  at  the  centre  of  a  table  and  peat  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  The  prin< 
with  18  cards,  representing  a  complete  pack,  af-  cipal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  cat- 
fixed  to  it  at  convenient  distance  to  mark  distinct-  tie  and  a  peculiar  breed  of  sheep.  The  native 
ly  the  bet  placed  on  each.  Persons  who  wish  to  horses  are  of  small  stature,  but  robust  and  active, 
play  exchange  at  pleasuremoney  for  such  amount  The  islanders  support  tiiemselves  chiefly  by 
of  cheques  as  they  desire  to  risk,  and  place  the  fishing  and  by  bird-catching,  prosecuted  by 
amount  they  intend  to  stake  on  any  particular  scaling  the  precipitous  rocks  on  tne  shore.  The 
card  upon  the  table.  -  The  dealer  then  produces  a  houses  are  all  constructed  of  wood,  roofed  with 
pack  of  cards  and  shuffles  them  (the  option  of  birch  bark  obtdned  fVom  Norway,  over  which 
shuffling  resting  also  with  any  of  the  players  who  is  spread  a  layer  of  turf.  The  principal  articles 
call  for  it),  has  wem  cut,  and  then  places  them  In  of  diet  are  milk,  fish,  fowl,  mutton,  and  barley. 
a  box,  from  which  one  by  one  he  deliberately  Bread  and  sdt  are  luxuries.  The  population, 
slides  them.  The  banker  loses  when  the  card  descendants  of  the  old  Northmen,  are  a  vigorous 
equal  in  points  to  that  on  which  the  stake  is  set  and  laborious  race,  of  loyd  and  religious  char- 
turns  up  on  his  right  hand,  but  wins  when  it  is  on  acter.  The  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Norse, 
the  left.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  player,  by  but  the  official  language  is  the  Danish.  It  is 
placing  a  small  copper  on  the  amount  he  places  the  custom  of  the  men  before  attempting  to 
on  the  card,  to  reverse  the  chance.  This,  which  dimb  dangerous  diflEs  to  bare  their  heads  and 
is  called  **  coppering,"  enables  the  player  in  fiict  sing  psalms.  The  longest  day  of  summer  here 
to  bet  on  whichever  card  he  pleases.  The  dealer  is  &  hours,  and  the  shortest  of  winter  4  hours, 
stops  between  each  two  cards  while  new  bets  Honks  from  the  Scottish  isles  first  founded  in 
are  being  made  as  cheques  change  from  one  the  FarOe  gproup  a  few  hermitages.  In  the  9th 
card  to  another,  and  thus  the  game  proceeds  to  century  fugitive  Norway  pirates  established 
the  dose  of  the  pack,  when  a  fresh  deal  is  made,  themselves  under  Grimr  STamban.  The  islands 
and  the  same  process  is  gone  through.  The  bank  became  Danish  when  the  Danes  conquered  Nor- 
wina  on  *' splits,^*  which  is  snppo^  to  be  the  way  in  1880.  During  the  18th  century  they 
only  odds  in  its  favor,  but  it  possesses  others  in  were  notorious  as  the  seat  of  smugglers.  They 
its  superior  amount  of  capital,  and  in  the  indinap  were  occupied  by  the  English  from  1807  to 
tion  of  most  players  to  stake  Iteavier  in  the  effort  1814.  The  administration  is  compoeed  of  a 
to  recover  back  than  to  support  good  luck.  In  Danish  amtmand  or  bailiff,  who  is  commander 
Germany  the  cards  are  not  dealt  from  a  box,  but  of  the  armed  force,  and  a  landtogt^  who  is  di- 
nailed  to  a  pine  board  and  torn  off  one  by  one  by  rector  of  the  police ;  and  they  are  represented 
the  dealer.  Here  the  dealer  is  generally  assisted  in  the  legislature  of  Denmark  by  a  deputy  ap- 
also  by  one  or  two  croupiers,  who  attend  to  the  pointed  by  the  king.  Commerce  with  the  Farde 
plaving  and  receiving,  guarding  against  errors  islands  is  a  monopoly  of  government,  and  Danish 
and  shuffling  the  pack.  ships  are  permitted  to  approach  them  only  be- 
FAROE,  F*ab6b,  or  FkbO  Isiss  Pan.  ITird'  tween  May  and  September.  Capital,  Thorshavn, 
eme\  a  group  of  islands  belonging  to  Denmark,  on  the  W.  side  of  StromOe ;  pop.  about  750. 
and  situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  N.  or  FARQUHAR,  Gxobob,  a  British  comic  dra- 
Scotland,  about  170  m.  N.  W.  from  tlie  Shetland  matist,  bom  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1678, 
isles,  and  850  m.  S.  E.  from  Iceland;  lat  61^  to  died  in  London  in  April,  1707.  After  a  brief 
eS"*  N. ;  long.  6"*  to  S"*  W.  They  are  22  in  number,  and  irregular  career  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
of  which  17  only  are  inhabited;  area,  495  sq.  he  appeared  in  his  17th  year  as  a  comedian  upon 
m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,651,  The  prindpal  of  the  Dublin  stage.  While  performing  a  part  in 
them  are  Strorode,  the  largest  and  centre  of  the  *^  Indian  Simperor"  of  Dryden,  he  acciden- 
the  gronPf  27  m.  long  and  7  m.  broad,  having  tally  inflicted  a  serious  wound  upon  his  antago- 
about  2,200  inhabitants ;  OsterOe,  20  m.  long  nisi  in  fencing,  which  caused  him  to  renounce 
and  10  m.  broad,  pop.  about  1,200;  8uder5e,  the  boards  for  ever.  He  went  to  London  in 
6flDd6e,  YaagjONe,  and  BordOe.  The  others  are  1696,  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army,  and 
very  small  The  Far5e  islands  are  formed  by  a  began  to  apply  himself  to  dramaUo  compoei- 
KToup  of  conical  elevations.  Their  coasts  are  tion.  He  lived  gavly  and  licentiously,  and 
in  general  very  steep,  often  rising  predpitately  during  the  10  years  before  he  sank  a  victim^  to 
to  lofbr  heights,  or  abruptly  broken  by  aeen  in-  anxiety  and  ill  health  he  produced  7  comedies, 
lets,  llie  whole  archipelago  abounds  with  whirl-  superior  in  vivacity  and  ease  of  style,  and  in 
pools  and  rapids,  malong  its  navigation  diflloult  dear  and  rapid  development  of  intrigue,  to  any 
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that  had  before  appeared  in  England.    The  last  and  Drary  Lane.    AlthoQghaTerjgracefolud 

and  best  of  these  was  the  ^^  Beaux  Stratagem,"  lively  actress,  she  owed  her  repataUoa  chiefly 

which  still  keeps  the  stage.    He  also  left  a  vol-  to  her  remarkable  beauty,  which  received  the 

ume  of  ^*  Mi3oellanies,"  consistiog  of  poems,  homage  of  the  most  illustrious  meu  of  the  time, 

essays,  and  letters.    His  works  have  much  of  such  as  Fox  aud  the  duke  of  BiohmoDd.   8be 

tho  smartness  and  indehcacy  which  was  fash-  was  esteemed  as  much  for  her  virtaes  as  her 

ionable  in  his  time,  but  they  are  written  in  betr  beauty, and  became.  May  1, 1797,  the  wifeofthe 

ter  language  and  are  less  designedly  vicious  than  12th  earl  of  Derby,  then  a  widower,  the  gnDdr 

the  plays  which  preceded  the  revolution  of  fStUher  of  the  present  British  premier. 

1688.    He  was  married  to  a  lady  who  had  de*  FABS,  or  Fabsutan  (anc  Fertit),  a  8.  W. 

luded  him  by  spreading  a  report  that  she  pos-  province  of  Persia,  bounded  N.  by  Irak-Ajemi 

sessed  a  fortune;  but  he  pardoned  the  decep-  and  Khorassan,  £•  by  Eerman,  S.  by  liffbtu 

tion.    He  passed  a  troubled  though  merry  life^  and  the  Persian  gulf^  W.  by  the  Perrian  golf 

and  left  2  daughters  in  indigence,  whom  in  a  and  Khuzistan,  lying  between  lat  sr  40'  and 

brief  and  touching  note,  written  shortly  before  81*"  62'  N.,  and  long.  .49°  80'  aod  55**  20'  L; 

his  death,  he  recommended  to  the  kindness  of  greatest  length  about  800  m.,  breadth  250;  area, 

his  friend  the  actor  Wilks.    A  complete  edition  65,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  1,700,000,  io- 

of  his  works  appeared  in  London  in  2  vols,  eluding  various  tribes,  Turkomans,  Baojana, 

12mo.  in  1772.  Persians^  and  a  small  number  of  Jews.   Itisdi- 

FABRAB,  JoHK,  LL.D.,  an  American  mathe^  Tided  into  the  Germaseer  and  Seerhud,  or  vara 
matician,  born  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  July  1, 1779,  and  cold  regions.  The  former  extends  inland 
died  in  Cambridge,  May  8, 1853.  He  was  grad-  from  the  coast,  its  surface  being  a  sandy  plain, 
uated  at  Harvard  college  in  1803,  and  afterward  wh<dly  dependent  for  vegetation  on  the  period- 
studied  divinity  at  Andover ;  but  having  received  ical  rains.  The  latter  comprises  the  more  «l^ 
the  appointment  of  Greek  tutor  at  Harvard  in  vated  region  belonging  to  the  great  range  of 
1805,  he  laid  aside  his  intention  of  entering  the  mountains  which  extend  from  the  Caucasiu  to 
ministry.  In  1807  he  was  chosen  HoUis  profes-  the  gulf,  and  forma  the  watershed  between  tlie 
sor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  rivers  that  flow  to  the  sea  and  to  the  salt  lake 
the  same  college.  The  standard  of  mathemati-  of  Bakbtesan.  This  portion  of  the  proviocs 
cal  education  was  then  low  in  American  col-  consists  of  fertile  valleys,  generally  8  to  10  m. 
leges,  and  he  set  himself  the  task  of  raising  it  in  width  by  16  to  100  in  length.  A  fev  of 
to  the  European  level.  In  181 8  he  published  for  these  valleys,  as  Shiraz,  Kazeroon,  and  Merdesbt, 
the  use  of  his  pupils  a  translation  of  Lacroix^s  are  cultivated,  but  many  are  wooded  and  onin- 
*^  Elements  of  Algebra,"  speedily  followed  by  habited.  Eastward  the  country  is  more  op«n, 
selections  from  Legendre,  Biot^  B^zout,  and  sandy,  and  ill  supplied  with  water.  The  ebief 
others.  These  works  were  at  once  adopted  as  rivers  are  the  Firuzabad,  Tabris,  Nabon,  and  Tsb 
text  books  by  the  college,  and  by  the  United  (ana  Arom\  flowing  into  the  Peraian  gQl(  and 
States  military  academy.  He  also  contributed  to  the  Bundemeer  (anc.  Araxe$),  tailing  into  Liko 
the  scientific  periodicals  and  to  the  *^  North  Bakhtegan.  Another  salt  lake  near  8hiraz  sop- 
American  Beview."  For  18  ye«urs»  from  1811  to  Plies  the  provhice  with  salt  The  general  pro- 
1824,  he  was  recording  secretary  of  the  Ameri-  aucts  of  the  country  are  tobacco  in  larige  qa^D- 
can  academy,  its  vice^resident  in  1829-^80,  and  tity,  wine,  rice,  dates,  opinm,  linen,  cotton,  i^ 
member  of  the  committee  of  publication  from  cochineal,  and  rosesforUie  manufacture  of  attar. 
1810  to  1825.  His  principal  papers  in  the  *^Me-  Iron  and  lead  mines  exist,  as  also  qaarries  of 
tnoirs*'  of  the  academy  are;  *^  Observations  on  marble  and  alabaster.  Borax  and  naphtha  are 
the  Qreat  Comet  of  1811  ;^'  "Abstract  of  Me-  among  the  chemical  products.  Cattle  and  abcep 
teorological  Observations  made  at  Cambridge  husbandry  is  neglected,  but  attention  is  giveo  to 
from  1790  to  1818 ;"  "Abstract  of  Meteorologi-  the  raising  of  hones,  camels,  and  asaea,  for  ose 
col  Observations  made  at  Andover;''  *^  Account  and  export.  The  commerce  is  chiefly  with  h- 
of  the  violent  and  destructive  Storm  of  Septem-  dia.  The  government  of  the  province  is  vested 
her  28, 1816 ;"  "  Account  of  a  singular  Electri-  in  a  prince  of  the  sovereign's  fiunily,  with  gor* 
eal  Phenomenon,  observed  during  a  Snow  Storm  emors  of  dbtricts.  Several  interesting  nutu 
accompanied  with  Thunder."  In  1888  Bowdoin  exist.  Thirty  miles  N.  of  Shiraz  are  the  remaini 
college  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  of  Persepolis,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  apu 
and  in  1886  he  resigned  his  chair  in  consequence  magnificent  cities  of  antiquity.  The  diath^ 
of  a  painful  illness,  which  eventually  caused  his  of  Fessa  is  supposed  by  some  antiqnariea  to  rep- 
death,  resent  the  ancient  Pasamda,  and  to  contaio  the 

FABBEN,  EuzA,  countess  of  Derby,  an  Eng-  tomb  of  Cyrus.  In  the  vidley  of  Kazeroon  aie  the 

lish  actress,  bom  in  Liverpool  in  1759,  died  remains  of  Shahpoor,  a  city  older  than  the  dayi 

April  23, 1829.    Her  father,  a  native  of  Cork,  of  Alexander,  and  refounded  by  Sapor.   Tbd 

who  was  successively  a  surgeon,  an  apothecary,  famous  sculptured  rocks,  called  by  the  PersflJ|^ 

and  an  actor,  at  his  death  left  his  family  in  great  Nakhsb-i-Bustaro,  .are  in  the  plain  of  Dsr<^ 

indigence,  and  Eliza  was  forced  to  appear  on  the  gerd.    Lady  Shell,  in  her  *^  Glimpses  of  l^^ 

stage*    She  made  her  d^but  in  Liverpool  in  and  Manners  in  Perua"  (London,  1666Xenomer 

1778,  and  in  London  in  1777,  where  she  played  ates  about  20  different  tribes  in  the  nrorioce  i^ 

successively  at  the  Haymarket|  Oovent  Garden  Fara,  the  most  numerous  and  tronbleMMD^  ^ 
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wliotn  are  the  Kashgbai  or  EashkAi  and  ibd  of  national  oalaraities.    Fasting  was  early  ob- 

Hamasenee.    The  English  consul,  Mr.  Keith  served  as  an  act  of  devotion  by  Christians,  and 

Edwin  Abbott,  who  visited  Fars  subsequently  to  the  Lenten  fast  is  esteemed  by  the  Greek,  Roman 

Lady  Slieil  (in  1850),  derived  some  new  mfor-  Catholic,  and  some  Protestant  churches,  a  tra- 

nmtion  from  the  Eel  Begght  himself,  under  the  dition  from  the  age  of  the  apostles.    The  Greek 

hereditary  anthority  of  whose  family  the  tribes  church  enjoins  fasting  on  Wednesday  and  Fri* 

of  Fars  have  been  for  some  generations  past,  day  of  each  week  and  on  numerous  commem- 

He  estimates  the  total  number  of  families  of  the  orative  occasions,  and  its  4  great  fasts  are  the 

various  tribes  at  from  20,000  to  22,000,  exdn*  40  days  preceding  Christmas,  the  40  days  of 

nve  of  the  Mamsenni,  who  number  about  2,000  Lent,  from  Monday  after  Whitsuntide  to  Peter 

families.  Inoculation  is  said  to  have  been  known  and  Panics  day  (June  29),  and  from  Aug.  1  to 

among  the  tribes  of  Fars  for  centuries.    The  Aug.  15.    The  Roman  Catholic  church  makes  a 

cow-pox,  however,  is  unknown  among  them,  distinction  between  fasting  and  abstinence,  flesh 

Among  the  principal  towns  are  Hhiraz,  the  cap-  but  not  fish  being  prohibited  for  food  on  fast 

ital;  Jehroom,  the  principal  market  fur  tobacco,  days.    These  are  the  40  days  of  Lent,  the  4 

and  a  good  market  for  English  cotton  goods ;  Ember  days,  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of 

Kazeroon,  occupying  more  space  but  less  popn*  the  4  weeks  in  Advent,  and  the  vigils  or  eves 

loos  than  Jehroom,  with  excellent  opium  pro-  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  festivals.    The  church 

dnoed  in  the  vicinity;  Darab  or  Darabgerd,  pos-  of  Enghind  observes  the  Lenten  and  Ember 

aessing  50  years  ago  about  100,000  date  trees,  days,  and  also  the  8  Rogation  days  before  Holy 

which,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  cultivation,  are  Thursday,  every  Friday  except  Christmas  day, 

now  reduced  to  80,000 ;  Behbehan  or  Baba-  and  tiie  vigils  of  certain  festivals.    The  monUi 

ban;  and  Bushire,  the  chief  port  in  the  Persian  of  Ramadan  is  observed  as  a  period  of  fasting 

gulf,  which,  during  the  late  war  between-Great  by  Mohammedans.    In  some  of  the  New  Eng- 

Britain  and  Persia,  surrendered  to  the  English  land  States  it  has  been  usual  for  the  governor 

under  Gen.  Outram  in  Dec.  1856.  to  appoint  by  proclamation  a  day  in  the  sprint 

FARTHINGALE  (Fr.  eertugadin,  It  guar-  to  be  observed  by  fasting,  humiliation,  and 

dinfante)^  a  petticoat  spread  to  a  wide  circum*  prayer,  when  religious  services  have  generally 

ferenoe  by  hoops  of  willow,  whalebone,  or  iron,  been  conducted  in  tbeu churches, 

introduced  into  England  under  this  name  in  FASTI,  in  Roman  antiauity,  registers  of  the 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     Gentlemen  at  that  days,  months,  and  other  aivisions  of  the  year, 

time  wore  trunk  hose  or  breeches,  and  ladies  corresponding  with  our  modern  calendars.  The 

-wore  farthingales,  which  in  the  reign  of  Anne  term  is  variously  derived  from/a«,  divine  law, 

were  also  termed  tub  petticoats.     They  ap-  and/ari,  to  speak^  as  it  properly  designated  those 

peared  In  France  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  days  of  the  year  on  which  legal  business  could 

XV.  nnder  the  name  of  ««r£ii^a<2iiu  and  ^nien,  without  impiety  be  transacted,  or  legal  judg- 

or  basket  petticoats,  the  law  of  their  struc-  ment  be  given  by  the  magistrates.    The/cuti 

tnre  being  that  their  greatest  diameter  should  eaUndares  or  saeri^  the  <^ief  division  of  these 

equal  the  height  <^  the  lady.    Their  abandon-  registers,  contained  the  enumeration  of  all  the 

ment  was  effected  near  the  close  of  the  same  days,  divided  into  months  and  weeks  of  8  days, 

reign  bv  Mile.  Clatron,  who  ventured  to  appear  according  to  the  nundinm  Tthe  days  of  each  of 

upon  the  stage  without  them,  but  they  again  the  latter  being  designated  oy  the  first  8  letters 

became  fashionable  under  Marie  Antoinette,  of  the  alphabet),  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides. 

The  crinoline  petticoats  now  in  fashion  through-  Days  on  which  legal  business  could  be  transacted 

out  Christendom  resemble  farthingales.  were  marked  by  F,  aa/asH;  those  from  which 

FASCES  (Lat.),'in  Roman  antiquity,  a  bundle  Judicial  transactions  were  excluded  by  N,  as 

of  rods  in  the  middle  of  which  was  an  axe,  car-  nefa$ti;  and  days  on  which  the  assemblies  of 

ried  by  lictors  before  the  superior  magistrates  the  oomitia  were  held  by  C.  Primarilv  these  re- 

as  a  symbol  of  authority.  gisters  are  said  to  have  been  intrusted  by  Numa 

FAST  (8ax./(»tofi)  to  keep),  abstinence  from  as  sacred  books  to  the  care  of  the  ponttfexmax- 
food,  especially  as  a  religious  observance,  ap-  imu9^  and  for  nearly  4  centuries  the  knowledge 
plied  also  to  the  period  of  each  abstinence,  of  the  calendar  continued  to  be  in  exclusive  pos- 
Keligious  (listing  was  common  among  the  oldest  session  of  the  priests,  one  of  whom  regularly 
nations  of  the  Orient,  being  from  the  earliest  announced  the  new  moon,  and  the  period  inter- 
timea  one  of  the  mortifications  of  the  fakirs  of  vening  between  the  calends  and  the  nones.  On 
India,  and  in  practice  among  the  ancient  Egyp-  the  nones  the  rex  Boerorum  nrodaimed  the  va- 
tiana  by  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  Hous  festivals  to  be  observed  in  the  course  of 
worship  of  Isis,  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  they  would 
periodical  fasts,  some  of  which  were  ordained  fall.  This  knowledge,  which  must  have  greatly 
apecially  for  priests  or  women.  From  the  time  extended  the  influence  of  the  prieots,  who  seemed 
of  Moses  the  Jews  made  the  day  of  expiation  a  to  regulate  the  year  and  its  affiurs  as  if  accord- 
day  of  fasting,  and  their  public  fasts  afterward  ing  to  revealed  divine  wisdom,  was  first  made 
became  numerous.  The  modem  Jews  have  6  public  (804  B.  C.)  by  Cneiua  Flavins,  a  scribe  to 
£aat  days  annually,  of  which  the  day  of  expii^  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind,  who,  having  acquired 
lion  (Yom  kippur)  is  the  most  strictly  ob-  sufficient  information  from  the  pontifical  books, 
aenred.    All  other  days  are  commemorative  exhibited  a  table  of  the  faati  in  the  forum,  for 
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which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  cpratitnde  of  the  rapidly  npon  the  stagnant  air,  theitntaof  wUdi 
people  with  the  dignity  of  cnmle  aodile.    From  bnt  slowly  iotermingling  present  a  series  of 
this  time  forward  soon  tables  of  stone  or  mar-  mirrors  which  yarionsly  reflect  the  (^tcU 
ble  became  common.    Beside  the  above  men*  upon  the  surface.    The  tides  must  hsTs  oper- 
tioned  divisions  of  time,  with  their  notation,  ated  to  raise  np  the  surface  into  a  conrexfonn, 
they  generally  contained  the  ennmeration  of  as  sometimes  oconrs  at  thislocality.  ObjectsinKn 
festivals  and  games,  which  were  fixed  on  cer-  the  Sicilian  shore  opposite,  beneath  the  dark 
tain  days,  astronomical  observations  on  the  ris-  background  of  the  monntiuns  of  Meaeiiift,  tn 
ing  and  setting  of  the  stars  and  on  the  seasons,  seen  refracted  and  reflected  upon  the  weter  io 
and  sometimes  orief  notices  abont  religions  rites,  mid  channel,  presenting  enlarged  and  dopli- 
as  well  as  of  remarkable  events.    In  later  times  cated  images.    Gigantio  figures  of  men  tod 
fiattery  inserted  the  exploits  and  honors  of  the  horses  move  over  the  picture,  as  similar  im- 
rulers  of  Rome  and  their  families.    The  rural  ages  in  miniature  are  seen  flitting  across  the 
fasti  (ruMtiei^  distinguished  from   the  urbani)  white  sheet  of  the  camera  obscurs.    It  sodm- 
also  contained  several  directions  for  rustic  labors  times  happens  that  the  sky  above  the  water 
to  be  performed  each  month.  Ovid*s  celebrated  Is   so  impregnated  with   vapor  that  it  ler* 
LiM  Ihstorum  may  be  considered  as  what  we  rounds  these  objects  with  a  colored  hue.  The 
would  call  a  companion  to  the  almanac,  being  a  wonderful  exhibition  is  but  of  short  doratioD. 
I)oetical  illustration  of  the  Roman  year  as  re*  Its  appearance  is  hailed  with  shouts  bv  the  pop- 
modelled  in  his  time  by  Julius  Ceosar.  A  differ-  nlace,  who  call  attention  to  it  by  the  cry  of 
ent  kind  of  fasti  were  those  called  annates  or  "Morgana,  Morgana!*'  The  phenomenon  is  not 
historieif  also  magistrales  or  consulares^  a  sort  peculiar  to  this  locality,  though  the  confignrs- 
of  chronicles,  contiunlngthe  names  of  the  chief  tion  of  the  ooastrand  the  meteorological  condi- 
magistrates  for  each  year,  and  short  accounts  of  tions  of  the  region  concur  to  render  its  eihibttkn 
remarkable  events  noted  opposite  to  the  days  on  more  frequent  and  also  more  beautiful  here  than 
which  they  occurred.    Hence  the  meaning  of  elsewhere.    The  description  of  Minasi,  which 
historical  records  in  general  attached  to  the  was  published  at  Rome  in  1778,  is  eommonlj 
terra  /oiti  in  poets,  while  it  is  used  in  prose  quoted  as  the  best  account  of  this  mirsge.   ^ 
writers  of  the  registers  of  consuls,  dictators,  "  Nicholson's  Journal,'*  4to.,  vol.  L,  p.  826,  oc) 
censors,  and  other  magistrates  belonging  to  the  FATES.    Bee  Parcjl 
public   archives.    Several  specimens   of   fasti  FATIMITES,  or  Fatimidks,  the  descradaoti 
of  different  kinds  have  been  discovered  in  the  of  Fatima,  the  daoghter  of  Mohammed,  a  powe^ 
last   8  centuries,  none  of   which,    however,  fnl  Arab  dynasty  which  ruled  for  Si  oeotories 
is  older  than  the  age  of  Augustus.    The  fasti  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  while  the  Abbassideeaiiphi 
i/ajfMni,  the  complete  marble  original  of  which  reigned  at  Bagdad.    They  claimed  as  their 
was  long  preserved  in  the  Maffei  palace  at  founder  Ismael,  the  6th  of  the  12  imams  who 
Rome,  but  finally  disappeared,  are  now  known  were  descended  from  Ali  and  Fatima,  bot  this 
by  a  copy  of  Pighius;  tiie  VerriaTU^  known  as  claim  was  disputed,  and  they  were  variooslj 
the  Praenestine   calendar,  comprising  only  6  said  to  have  first  appeared  in  Persia,  in  Egyp^ 
months,  are  historically  no  less  remarkable,  and  at  Fez,  and  to  have  been  descendants  of  a 
The  latter  appear  to  have  contained  ample  in-  Jew,  a  locksmith,  and  an  eastern  sue.   Th^ 
formation  about  festivals,  and  details  of  the  first  attained  to  empire  under  Abu  Mohsoamed 
honors  bestowed  upon,  and  the  triumphs  achiev-  Obeidallah,  who  in  the  year  of  the  begirs  296 
ed  by  Cosar,  Octavianus,  and  Tiberius.  A  most  (A.  D.  909)  announced  himself  in  Syria  as  w 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  second  class  was  fiiaAa<2y,  or  director  of  the  faithful,  Ibretoldb;  the 

discovered  in  1546  in  the  forum  Bomanum^  in  Koran,  and  expected  as  the  Messiah  1>J  ^^ 

large  fragments^  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  heterodox  Mussulmans.    Denounceu  bj  the 

of  fasti  Capitohni.  New  fragments  of  the  same  caliph,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  traversed  the 

tablets  were  found  in  1817  and  in  1818.    Origi-  whole  of  the  north  of  Africa  to  8ec|jehDes!^ 

nally  they  contained  the  records  of  Rome  from  where  he  was  imprisoned.  He  was  delivered  sod 

the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to  the  death  of  An-  recognized  as  a  messenger  from  heaven  by  Aba 

gnstus.    Several  modern  writers,  as  Sigonius,  Abdallah,  who  had  inst  overthrown  the  AfrioD 

Reland,  and  Baiter,  have  published  chronologi-  dynasties  of  the  Aglabitea  and  Medraritea.   He 

cal  tables  of  Roman  magistrates  under  the  title  made  himself  master  of  northern  Africa  from  the 

of  fasti,  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  border  of  i^t,  sod 

FAT  OF  ANIMALS.  See  Adiposx,  Alzmsnt,  his  successor  conquered  the  isUnd  of  8iaI^ 

and  Candlb.  Moez,  the  4th  caliph,  wrested  Eoypt  from  the 

FATA  MORGANA,  or  castles  of  the  xairy  Abbassides  in  970,  founded  Cairo,  fixing  htf 

Morgana,  a  form  of  mirage  occasionally  seen  residence  in  its  present  suburb  of  Fosta^  sod 

by  observers  standing  on  eminences  on  the  Oa*  conquered  Palestine  and  a  large  part  of  Sjns. 

labrian  shore,  and  looking  westward  npon  the  Aziz,  his  successor  (975-996),  consolidated  and 

strait  of  Messina.    It  occure  in  still  mornings,  extended  his  conquests,  embellished  Oairo  with 

when  the  waten  are  unruflied  bv  breeze  or  cur-  many  monuments,  and  married  a  Christian  ^o- 

rent  and  the  sun,  rising  behind  the  mountains  man,  whose  brothera  he  made  patriarchs  of 

of  Calabria,  strilces  down  upon  the  smooth  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem.    His  son  ^^ 

surfiBoe  at  an  angle  of  45^.    The  heat  then  acta  (996-1021)  was  preeminently  distinguished  for 
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fimaticism  and  crnelty,  persecuting  alike  Chris-  organization  of  which  he  took  a  prominent  part 

tions,  JewB,  and  orthodox  Mohammedans,  and  Admitted  to  the  academy  of  moral  and  pohtical 

giving  the  first  impnlse  to  the  cmsades  hy  his  science  in  1849,  he  gave  to  that  hody  a  fund  of 

tyrannical  course  at  Jemsalem.    Declaring  him-  20,000  francs,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  every 

self  a  manifestation  of  God,  he  hecame  near  the  8  years  a  prize  of  8,000  francs  to  the  author  of 

dose  of  his  reign  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  the  hest  memoir  on  political  economy,  or  the 

now  represented  hy  the  Druses  of  Syria,  who  best  biography  of  French  or  foreign  political 

expect  his  reappearance  as  their  Messiah.  From  economists,  the  subject  to  be  snggestea  by  the 

his  time  the  power  of  the  Fatimites  declined,  academy.    On  the  free  trade  question  he  ocon- 

Oa  the  death  of  Adhed,  the  14th  caliph,  in  1171,  pied  a  middle  position,  advocating  a  gradual  re- 

the  dynasty  was  extinguished,  and  a  new  one  auction  of  duties,  but  deprecating  all  violent 

established  by  the  great  Saladin,  who  had  ao-  sweeping  reform.    He  proposed  the  formation 

companied  an  army  sent  thither  by  the  sultan  of  a  commercial  league  between  France,  Bel- 

Nonreddin  some  years  before,  to  settle  a  dispute  gium,  Spain,  and  Switzerland,  under  the  name 

between  rival  claimants  to  the  viziendiip.  of  "southern  league,"  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 

FATIO  DE  DUILLERS,  Nicolas,  a  Swiss  German  ZolhereiTi,  and  published  his  views  on 
geometer  and  religious  enthusiast,  bom  in  Basel,  the  subject  in  a  pamphlet  in  1848.  Among  his 
Feb.  16, 1664,  died  in  Worcestershire,  England,  remarkable  earlier  efforts  was  an  essay  in  the 
in  1753.  He  was  educated  at  Geneva,  and  at  the  Bevue  de$  deti»  mandea  on  the  relations  of  prop- 
age  of  18  wrote  a  letter  to  Cassini,  in  which  he  erty  in  France,  and  a  pamphlet  in  1888  on 
proposed  a  new  explanation  of  the  rings  of  Sa-  prison  reform..  His  principal  work,  Ettide$  9ur 
torn;  in  1685  he  gave  new  developments  to  the  i^Angleterre^  a  description  of  the  social,  indns- 
theory  of  zodiacal  light  nropounded  by  Cassini ;  trial,  and  political  institutions  of  England,  ap- 
and  settling  in  Englano,  he  bitterly  attacked  peared  in  1845.  His  remarks  on  the  production 
Leibnitz,  whom  he  accused  of  having  stolen  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
from  Newton  the  discovery  of  the  differential  gold  from  circulation  in  several  countries  in 
calculus.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  be-  Europe,  were  translated  into  English  in  1853, 
came  one  of  the  most  ment  defenders  of  the  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hankey,  ir.,  for  some  time  gov- 
pnn>hets  of  the  C^vennes,  and  churned  for  him«  emor  of  the  bank  of  England, 
self  inspiration  and  the  power  to  raise  the  dead.  FAUCIGNT,  a  N.  E.  province  of  the  duchy 
Shaftesbury  ridiculed  him  in  his  letter  on  en-  of  Savoy,  belonging  to  the  administrative  divi- 
thusiasm ;  and  Fatio,  with  two  associates,  was  sion  of  Annecy ;  area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
exposed  in  the  pillory  in  London,  in  Sept.  1707,  in  1857,  108,986.  Capital,  Bonneville,  ran- 
'*  for  abetting  and  &voring  Elias  Marion  in  his  cigny  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  districts  in 
wicked  and  counterfeit  prophecies.*'  He  sub-  Europe,  being  partly  covered  by  the  Pennine 
aequently  went  to  Asia,  intending  to  convert  the  Alps.  The  valleys  of  Ohamouni  and  of  the  Giffre 
world,  but  returned  to  England  and  lived  in  re-  belong  to  it  The  most  beautiful  Alpine  flowers 
tirement  till  his  death.  abound  on  the  mountains ;  the  valleys  are  fertile 

FAUCHER,  Ltoir,  a  French  political  eeono-  and  well  cultivated.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 

mist,  bom  in  Limoges,  Sept  8,  1808,  died  in  inhabitants  consists  in  thb  rearing  of  cattle. 

Marseilles,  Dec.  14,  1854.    While  a  youth  he  FAULT,  in  geology,  a  displacement  of  strata, 

supported  his  mother  and  defrayed  the  expenses  interrupting  their  continuity.    Faults  are  fre- 

of  hia  education  by  employing  his  nights  in  de-  quently  met  with  in  working  coal  beds  in  the 

signing  embroidered  work.     Subseouently  he  English  mines,  the  miner  coming  unexpectedly 

proceeded  to  Paris  to  gain  a  livelihooa  by  tUch-  in  his  progress  against  an  abrupt  wall  of  other 

ing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pursue  the  studies  strata.    The  angle  this  makes  with  the  plane  of 

of  moral  and  political  science.   After  the  revolu-  the  bed  he  is  working  indicates  whether  he 

tion  of  1880  he  was  successively  editor  of  the  must  look  up  or  down  for  ita  continuation  on 

Temp§^  the  Comtitutiannel^  and  the  Courrier  theother  side  of  the  dislocation,  always  looking 

Franfaii,    He  was  chosen  a  member  of  ^e  for  this  on  the  side  of  the  obtuse  angle.    Beds 

chamber  of  deputies  for  Rheims  in  1846,  and  are  thus  heaved  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hun- 

attaching  himself  to  the  opposition  party,  took  dred  or  even  thousand  feet    Faults  of  great  ex- 

a  prominent  part  in  debates  on  all  questions  tent  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  United  States, 

touching  upon  political  economy.  He  was  elected  though  some  have  been  noticed  in  Pennsylvania 

by  the  department  of  Mame  as  one  of  its  rep*  and  Virginia.    (See  Antbraottb,  vol.  L  p.  647.) 

reeentatives  in  the  national  assembly  of  1848  FAUNA,  the  assemblage  of  animals  naturally 

became  minister  ofthe  interior,  Doc.  29,  and  held  belonging  to  a  continent,  region,  or  district 

the  office  till  May  14, 1849.    He  was  again  ap*  limited  by  geographical  or  physical  boundaries, 

pointed  minister  ofthe  interior,  April  10, 1851,  whether  of  land  or  water;  also,  in  geology,  the 

and  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Thongny,  Oct  26,  remains  of  animals  found  in   any  particular 

1851.    He  was  instrumental  in  preparing  the  formation.     Among  the  animals  constituting 

law  of  May  81, 1850,  restricting  the  limits  of  the  fauna  of  a  country  we  find  certain  types  oc- 

Buffrage ;  but  he  declined  to  accept  office  under  curring  nowhere  else,  as  the  sloths  in  South 

Louis  Napoleon  after  the  eonp  €rStat,     After  America,  the   omithorhTnchus   in  Australia, 

withdrawing  from  politics,  he  devoted  himself  the  hippNDpotamus  in  Africa,  the  tiger  in  Asia, 

to  the  interests  of  the  Cridit  /ancier,  in  the  the  wa^  and  polar  bear  in  the  arctic  re- 
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gions ;  others  have  a  more  ettended  ratige,  as  birches,    2.  The  Asiatic,  iohabited  by  ¥oq- 
tlie  marsupials   of  Australia,  represented   in  golians,  comprises  the  Mantchooriao,  Japsoese^ 
America  by  the  opossum ;  others  occur  in  almost  Chinese,  central  Kongolian,  and  Caspian  faim«, 
all  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  bats,  which  show  whose  limits  are  aufficiently*  explMoed  by  tbor 
different  species  in  America.  Europe,  and  Asia,  names;  among  its  animals  are  the  mock  deer, 
The  ultimate  distribution  of  tnespeciesofafauna  the  yak,  the  Baotrian  camel,  the  wild  borse 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  temperatare^  and  ass,  and  peculiar  e|)ecies  of  bear,  aDt^ 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  character  of  the  vegeta-  lopci  and  goat.    8.  The  European  realm,  ia> 
tioD ;  this  is  most  strikingly  proved  by  the  anw  habited  by  the  moat  oultivaled  races,  com- 
tic  faona,  which  includes  animals  common  to  prises  the  ScAudinavian,  Russian,  ceatnl  Eih 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  continents  whose  ropean,  southern  European,  north  African,  Egjp- 
species  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  «ones  are  tian,  Syrian,  and  Iranian  faunie ;  the  anity  of 
entirely  different    The  flora  of  a  country,  this  realm  is  shown  by  the  range  of  its  manunib 
which  is  tlie  natural  oombination  of  plants,  like  and  birds,  and  by  its  physical  geography  ,*  its 
the  fiiuna,  has  peculiar  characters  more  resem^  animals  represent  chiefly  the  same  genera  as 
bling  others  as  we  go  toward  the  pole,  and  widely  those  of  Asia,  but  of  different  species,  embno- 
different  in  the  regions  of  the  equator.    In  the  ing  the  best  known  and  many  of  the  oriaioab 
geological  fannin  we  find  evidence  of  the  same  of  the  domesticated  species;  the  nations  d^nes 
laws  of  distribution  in  localities  best  suited  to  bear  a  yery  striking  relation  to  these  circom- 
special  forms  of  life,  in  many  cases  coinciding  scribed  fannaa.   4.  The  American  realm,  inbib- 
withthe  present  animals;  the  edentata  of  Br&-  ited  by  the  American  Indians,  comprises  the 
ail  and  the  marsupials  of  Anstralia  of  former  Canadian,  middle  states,  southern  states,  Bock; 
epochs  belong  to  the  same  types,  thongh  of  mountains,  north west,€ali^ornian,OentralAB)e^ 
different  genera  and  species,  as  the  existing  ani-  ican,  West  Indian,  Brazilian,  pampas,  Cordiil^ 
mals.    The  distribution  of  fannsd  is  interesting  ras,  Peruvian,  and  Patagonian  faunas;  among  the 
not  only  in  their  relation  to  palBoontology  and  characteristic  animals  are  the  sloths  and  anasr 
zoology,  but  to  some  of  the  highest  and  most  dillos,  opossum,  bison,  distinct  species  of  moD- 
disputed   points  of  ethnology.    Acassiz   and  keys,  deer,  bears,  goats,  and  sheep,  the  hammlog 
others  have  shown  that  the  natural  provinces  and  mocking  birds,  8-toed  ostricn,  the  alligator, 
of  animals  coincide  remarkably  with  the  natu-  i^r-pike,  &a    (Realms  2, 8,  and  4,  lie  within  the 
ral  range  of  distinct  types  of  man.    The  4  great  temperate  zone,  included  between  the  isotbermei 
primary  divisions  of  animals,  viz.,  vertebrata.  of  82*  and  74**  F.)    5.  The  African  realm,  in* 
articulata,  moUosca,  radiata,  are  found  together  habited  by  negro  races,  comprises  the  Saharan, 
in  every  part  of  the  present  ocean  as  well  as  of  Nubian,  Abyssinian,  Senegalian,  Guinea,  table- 
the  ancient  waters;  on  land  we  find  the  first  8  land,  cape  of  Good   Hope,  and  Madagascff 
divisions  only,  the  last  being  entirely  aquatic  faunas ;  among  the  animals  are  the  chimpanzee, 
The  distribution  of  the  classes  Is  more  limited;  hippopotamus,  lion,  zebra,  gnu,  giraffe,  African 
though    the  radiata  are  with  one  exception  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  2-toed  <^rich.  6.  The 
(hydra)  marine,  some  moUusks   are  marine,  Malayan  realm,  including  the  Dukhun,  lodo- 
others  fluviatile,  others  terrestrial;  the  same  is  Chinese,  and  the  island  faunae,  correspoodiDj 
true  of  articulates  and  vertebrates.    Every  nat-  to  the  Malay  and  Telingan  races  of  man;  amoog 
ural  province   has   its  peculiar  animals   and  its  animals  are  the  orane«outang,  Indian  ele* 
plants,  though  the  limits  of  such  provinces  are  phant,  rhinoceros,  and  tapir,  and  the  aniee  ox. 
as  yet  not  sufficiently  well  ascertained  to  be  of  7.  The  Australian  realm,  characterized  princi* 
much  advantajKe  in  classification.    The  uneaual  pally  by  the  marsupials  and  monotremes,  and  bj 
distribution  of  these  faunas  is  well  displayea  in  the  absence  of  monkeys,  rnmtnants,  caroiTon, 
a  sketch  by  Agassiz  in  Nott  and  Gliddon's  pachyderms,  and  edentates.    8.  ThePolynenan 
'*  Types  of  Mankind,'*  which  may  be  regarded  realm,  inhabited  by  the  South  sea  ialondera,  with 
as  an  approximation  to  a  natural  arranffement  numerous  local  fimnsd,  each  group  of  islands  bar- 
of  zoological  provinces,  whether  his  condusions  ing  many  animals  peculiar  to  itseif. — ^The  hnmaB 
in  regard  to  their  relation  to  human  types  be  race  is  distributed  all  over  the  earth ;  the  soon- 
accepted   or  not    Pro£  Agassiz  divides  the  beroid  fishes  have  an  equally  wide  distribotioa 
globe  into  8  realms,  as  follows:  1.  Arctic  realm,  in  the  sea.    fishes,  though  inhabiting  a  medium 
corresponding  to  tne  arctic  circle,  or  rather  to  which  allows  the  freest  migration,  are  circnm- 
the  isothermal  line  of  82"*  F.,  within  which  the  scribed  within  local  limits ;  those  of  the  two 
forests  disappear;  inhabited  by  Esquimaux  and  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  except  a  few  nortbern 
other  hyperborean  nations,  and  by  a  fauna  com-  ones,  are   spedficall  v  distinct,  and  their  di^ 
mon  to  the  8  northern  continents ;  its  charao-  tribution  is  principally  influenced  by  the  Yvat 
teristio  animals  are  the  white  bear,  walrus,  of  temperature  established  by  the  average  of  tbc 
reindeer,  seals,  large  cetaceans,  palmiped  bird&  greatest  cold  during  the  80  coldest  daya  of  um 
numerous  fishes  (especially  the  mUmonida\  and  year.    That  the  terrestrial  and  marine  (annf 
a  variety  of  worms,  Crustacea,  moUusks,  echino*  do  not  necessarily  correspond  in  the  aame  lat^' 
derms,  and  medusa ;  no  reptiles  form  part  of  tude,  and  on  the  same  continent,  is  proved  bj 
this  fauna;  the  vegetation  is  of  the  most  meagre  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  aonthem  portion  of 
description,  consisting  of  mosses,  lichens,  and  a  the  United  Stipes.    The  peninsula  of  Florida^ 
few  gramineous  and  flowering  plants  and  dwarf  inhabited  by  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  animal^ 
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and  ifi  covered  with  land  plants,  the  same  as  in  1810  a  translation  of  the  Parthenais  of  Beg- 

tbose  of  the  a^oining  states  of  Geor^a,  Ala-  gesen,  and  soon  afterward  translations  of  2  of 

bama,  Hissiflrappi,  &o.,  which  are  with  few  the  tragedies  of  Manzoni.    The  latter  showed 

excepUons  those  of  a  temperate  or  at  most  snb*  his  esteem  for  Faariel  by  dedicating  to  him  his 

tropical  zone;  while  the  marine  fishes  and  in-  Oarmapnola,    He  b^an  a  history  of  stoicism, 

vertebrates,  and  the  algaa,  are  essentially  tropi-  for  which  he  had  collected  many  materials,  bnt 

oaL    Some  of  the  moat  remarkable  examples  of  he  wearied  of  the  labor  of  writing,  and  the  work 

limited  distribntion  of  animab  in  local  fiinnas,  was  never  finic^ed.    In  1824-^6  he  published  his 

are  the  orangs  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  the  gorilla  *^  Popular  Songs  of  Modem  Greece,"  giving 

of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  near  the  Gaboon  both  the  original  text  and  a  French  version. 

river,  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant  of  southern  In  1880  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 

Africa  and  Asia,  the  tapir  of  South  America  of  foreign  literature  in  the  faculty  of  letters  at 

and  of  the  East  Indies,  the  camel  and  dromedary,  Paris,  created  expressly  for  him  by  Guizot.    In 

the  ostrich  of  Africa  and  of  South  America,  the  1836  appeared  his  '^  History  of  Southern  Gaul 

cassowary  and  apteryx  of  Australia,  the  protons  under  the  German  Conquerors,*'  in  4  vols.    This 

of  Carinthia,  and  the  blind  fish  and  crawfish  of  work  gained  for  hhn  admission  into  the  academy 

the  Mammoth  cave,  Kentucky.  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres.    He  was  one 

FAUNS,  in  Roman  mythology,  rural  divin*  of  the  collaborators  in  the  "Literary  History 

ities;,  descended  from  Fannus,  king  of  Latium,  of  France,*'  for  which  he  furnished  a  remarks- 

who  introduced  into  that  country  the  worship  ble  notice  of  Brunetto  Latini,  beside  many 

of  the  gods  and  the  labors  of  agriculture.    The  others.    In  1887  he  published  a  "  History  of 

poets  ascribed  to  them  horns,  and  the  figure  the  Crusade  against  the  Albigensian  Heretics, 

of  a  goat  below  their  waists,  but  made  them  written  in  Provencal  Verses  by  a  contemporary 

gayer  and  less  hideous  than  the  satyrs.    Fauns,  Poet,"  to  which  he  added  a  translation  and  in- 

Ske  satyrs,  were  introduced  upon  the  ancient  troduction.    After  his  death  one  course  of  his 

stage  in  comic  scenes.    The  cabalistic  mythol-  lectures  was  published  under  the  title  of  a 

ogyalso  admits  the  existence  of  fauns,  whom  "  History  ofthe  Provencal  Literature,"  in  which 

•it  regords  as  imperfect  creatures.    It  supposes  he  developed  his  theory  that  this  literature  gave 

that  God  had  created  their  souls,  but,  suiprised  origin  to  the  romances  of  Charlemagne  and  of 

by  the  Sabbath,  had  not  time  to  fini^  their  the  round  table,  and  to  the  ideas  of  honor,  love, 

bodies.    Hence  these  unfinished  beings  seek  to  and  gallantry  which  modified  the  manners  of 

shan  the  Sabbath,  on  which  day  they  retire  to  the  middle  ages.    An  English  translation  of  the 

the  deepest  solitudes  of  the  woods  and  forests,  first  22  chapters,  which  comprise  the  complete 

FAUQUIER,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Va,,  bounded  K  history  of  rrovencal  lyrical  poetry,  by  Prof. 

W.  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  S.  W.  by  Rappa-  G.  J.  Adler,  has  been  announced  for  publication 

bannock  river  and  one  of  its  branches ;  area,  (New  York,  1869.)    Another  course  of  his  lee- 

680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  20,868,  of  whom  tnres  was  published,  entitled  '^  Dante  and  the 

10,850  were  slaves.    It  has  a  diversified  snr-  Origin  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature." 

face,  a  productive  soil,  and  is  rich  in  minerals.  FAUST,  Db.  Johank,  a  prominent  character 

There  are  several  gold  mines  which  have  been  of  the  national  and  popular  poetry  of  Geimany. 

worked  with  profit,  and  beds  of  magnesia  and  According  to  tradition,  he  was  a  celebrated 

soapstone  have  also  been  discovered.  The  staple  necromancer,   born    about   A.    D.    1480   at 

productions  are  grain,  woo),  and  hay.    In  1850  Knittlingen,  or  Eundlingen,  in  Wfirtemberg, 

the  county  yielded  562,959  bushels  of  Indian  or,  as  others  have  it^t  Roda  in  the  present 

com.  886,824  of  wheat,  8,528  tons  of  hay,  210,-  {^nd  duchy  of  Saxe-Weiraar,  or  at  Saltwedel 

711  lbs.  of  butter,  and  72,825  of  wool.    There  in  the  then  principality  of  Anhalt.    He  is  said 

were  85  churches,  and  923  pupils  attending  to  have  studied  magic  at  Cracow.     Havine 

Sublic  and  other  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  mastered  all  the  secret  sciences,  he  was  seized 
1  1856L  $9,755,586.  Formed  in  17C^9,  and  with  gloomy  dissatisfaction  at  the  shallowness 
named  in  honor  ot  Gov.  Francis  Fauquier  of  of  human  knowledge,  and  with  an  intense  long- 
Virginia.  Capital,  Warrenton.  ing  after  a  more  elevated  kind  of  mental  and 
FAURIEL,  Clauds,  a  French  historian  and  physical  enjoyment.  He  conjured  the  Evil  One, 
writer  upon  belles  lettres,  bom  in  St.  £tienne,  and  made  an  agreement  with  him,  according 
Oct.  21,  1772,  died  in  Paris^  July  15,  1844.  In  to  which  the  devil  was  to  serve  Faust  for  full  24 
1793  he  became  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  years,  obeying  all  his  behests,  and  at  the  expira- 
l^r&ndes,  but  after  a  yearns  service  renounced  tion  of  the  term  Faust's  soul  was  to  be  delivered 
tlie  military  profession,  and  devoted  himself  to  to  eternal  damnation.  The  contract,  signed  by 
study.  He  was  for  2  years  secretary  to  Fouch^,  Faust  with  his  own  blood,  contained  the  foUow- 
the  minister  of  police,  but  resigned  when  in  ing  5  conditions :  ^,  he  shall  renounce  God  and 
1803  he  saw  Napoleon  about  to  concentrate  the  all  celestial  hosts ;  2,  he  shall  be  an  enemy  of 
ffovemment  in  his  own  hands.  HeanwhUe  he  all  mankind ;  8,  he  shall  not  obey  priests ;  4, 
had  made  acquaintance  with  many  literary  per-  he  shall  not  go  to  church  nor  partake  of  the 
Bona,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Madame  de  holy  sacraments ;  5,  he  shall  hate  and  shun 
Stael.  had  become  associated  with  Condorcet  wedlock."  Faust  having  signed  this  agreement, 
and  De  Gerando,  and  was  devoting  particular  at-  Satan  sent  him  a  tpiritui  familiariM  (Hephis- 
tention  to  the  oriental  languages,    lie  published  topheles,*  Hephostophilis,  or  Mephistophiles),  a 
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devil  "who  likes  to  live  amongmen.^'  Faust  now  opinioa  is  essentiall/  adopted  by  the  brothers 
began  a  brilliant  worldly  career.  He  revelled  in  Grimm.  Earl  Rosenkranz  says:  "The  popular 
all  manner  ofsensnal  enjoyment,  of  which  his  at-  history  of  Dr.  Fanst  is  merely  a  oomMnstioQ 
tentive  devil-servant,  with  an  inezhanstible  fer-  of  a  namber  of  fables,  all  turning  upon  the 
tility  of  imagination,  was  always  inventing  new  same  point,  viz. :  the  attempt  of  man  to  rise  to 
and  more  attractive  forms.  When  remorse  tor*  supernnman  mental  and  physical  power  by  a 
mented  Faost  and  surfeit  led  him  to  sober  refleo-  compact  with  Satan.  Many  things  ascribed  to 
tion,  Mephistopheles  diverted  him  with  all  kinds  Faost  by  popular  belief  are  likewise  related  of 
of  curious  devilries.  Faust  frequently  Joined  in  other  men  whose  profound  knowledge  or  ekill 
them,  and  applied  his  supernatural  powers  to  the  the  mass  were  unable  to  comprehend.  In  this 
most  astonishing  feats  of  witchcraft  This  period  respect  the  fable  of  Faust  may  be  compared  to 
of  his  career  is  embellished  by  popular  poetry  those  of  Fortunatnsor  the  Wandering  Jew.**  In 
with  numerous  comical  tricks  ana  miraculous  its  very  earliest  and  crudest  form  the  &ble  of 
feats.  Disgusted  at  last  with  his  life  of  dis-  Faustus  appears  as  an  illustration,  howsTer 
sipation,  Faust  yearned  for  the  blesmngs  of  quunt  and  coarse,  of  a  deep  philosophical  sen- 
matrimony.  Satan,  afraid  of  losing  him,  ap*  '  timent  The  tragical  fate  of  Fanstus  is  repre- 
peared  in  all  the  terrors  of  fire  and  brim-  sen  ted  to  result  from  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
stone,  and  frightened  him  out  of  this  purpose,  of  faitli  and  knowledge.  In  the  second  part  of 
But  in  order  to  satisQr  his  desire,  he  sent  him  his  Fatut,  Goethe  has  attempted  a  poetical  so* 
from  the  lower  regions  the  beautiful  Greek  lution  of  the  legend.  Through  all  vicis^todea 
Helena  as  a  concubine.  Faust  lived  with  her,  he  leads  Faust  to  a  point  where  at  last  he  ezpe- 
and  she  bore  him  a  son,  Justus  Fanstus.  Fi-  riences  the  feeling  of  perfect  happiness  in  ae- 
nally,  the  term  of  24  years  drawing  to  its  dose,  voting  his  intellectnal  faculties  to  the  promotion 
remorse  and  fear  overpower  him  completely;  of  the  welfare  of  his  kind.  Then  he  has  at- 
as  a  last  resort  he  seeks  relief  and  salvation  from  tained  the  end  which  he  has  pointed  ont  to 
priests,  but  nothing  avails  him.  All  flee  from  Mephistopheles  as  the  object  of  all  his  longings, 
the  doomed  man.  Midnight  approaches ;  an  and  is  removed  from  this  life,  not,  however,  to 
unearthly  noise  is  heard  from  Faust's  room,  the  be  lost,  but  to  be  saved  by  love,  the  "  ever- 
howling  of  a  storm  which  shakes  the  house  to  womanly''  that  '*  leads  us  on  high."  Goethe^s 
its  very  foundation,  demoniacal  laughter,  cries  famous  poem  attempts  to  show  that  man's  long- 
of  pain  and  angui^,  a  piercing,  heart-rending  ing  after  knowledge  may  lead  him  into  many 
call  for  help,  foUowed  by  the  stillness  of  death,  errors  and  failings,  but  cannot  destroy  his  better 
Next  morning  they  find  Faust's  room  empty,  nature. — ^The  first  printed  biography  of  Faost 
but  on  the  floor  and  walls  evidence  of  a  violent  appeared  in  1587,  at  Frankfort :  ffi$tmen  wn 
struggle,  pools  of  blood  and  shattered  brains ;  Ar,  Johann  Ihiuten^  den  toeitbeiehreyten  Zav^ 
the  corpse  itself  mangled  in  a  most  horrible  ler&r  und  9ckwan  KiimHer.  In  1588  there  ap- 
manner,  they  find  upon  a  dnnghilL  The  bean-  peered  a  rhymed  edition  and  a  translation  inu> 
tiful  Helena  and  her  son  have  ^sappeared  for  low  Dutch;  in  1589,  a  translation  into  French, 
ever. — ^That  some  such  person  as  Faustus  has  MUtoire  prodigietue  et  lamentable  de  Jta^ 
existed  is  asserted  in  the  most  direct  manner  Fauet;  about  the  same  time,  an  English  ve^ 
by  writers  who  profess  to  have  conversed  witi^  sion,  '*  A  Ballad  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
him.  Amonff  these  eye-witnesses  are  Philip  Me-  Doctor  Faustus,  the  great  Conjurer ;"  and 
lanchthon,  the  great  reformer,  and  Oonrad  Gee-  shortly  after,  "  The  History  of  the  Damnable 
ner  (1561),  and  even  in  Luther's  '^  Table-Talk"  Life  and  Deserved  Death  of  Dr.  John  Faostos." 
mention  is  made  of  Dr.  Faustus  as  a  man  irre-  The  latter  version  seems  to  have  been  the  basis 
trievably  lost.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  of  Christopher  Marlowe's  drama,  ^  Life  and 
that  the  real  name  of  this  man  was  Fanstus.  Death  of  Dr.  Fanstus,"  which  in  its  torn  was 
Joseph  Ck^rrea  maintains  that  a  certain  George  transformed  into  a  German  puppet  play.  It  is 
Sabellicus  is  the  only  historical  person  in  whom  from  this  puppet  play,  which  has  preserved  its 
the  original  of  Faust  can  be  recognized.  In  popularity  in  Germany  for  two  centuries,  that 
his  opinion  Faustus  was  a  fictitious  name  which  Goethe  drew  the  first  conception  of  his  traged/> 
Sabellicus  assumed.  Others  have  endeavored  a  fact  which  explains  the  striking  similarity  be> 
to  show  that  George  Sabellicus  dis^>peared  tween  the  opening  monologue  of  Fanst  in  Ma> 
about  the  vear  1516  or  1517,  and  that  Faust  lowe's  and  Goethe's  poems.  In  1599,  G.  R* 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  Faust's  death  is  pre*  Widmann  published  (ui  German)  a  "  Troe  His- 
sumed  to  have  taken  place  in  1588.  Tradition  tory  of  the  Horrid  and  Execrable  Sins  and 
has  connected  with  his  name  a  great  number  Vices,  also  of  many  Miraculous  and  passing 
of  biographical  traits  and  magical  feats  former-  strange  Adventures,  of  Dr.  Johannes  Fanstor 
ly  ascribed  to  other  reputed  conjurers,  such  as  (8  vols.).  A  new  version  appeared  in  167i 
Albertns  Magnus,  Simon  Magus,  and  Paracelsus,  bearing  the  title  (in  German),  *^  The  Scandalous 
'*  Faust,"  sa vs  GOrres,  ^  is  rather  a  book  than  a  Life  and  Horrible  Death  of  the  Notorioos  Arch- 
person.  All  that  is  related  of  his  wonderful  Necromancer  Dr.  Johann  Fanst."  ItwasoHen 
magical  powera  has  formed  part  of  popular  tra-  republished,  but  replaced  at  last  by  an  ahridp^i 
dition  for  centuries  before  his  time.  Faust  edition  of  Widmann's  version  (1728).  A  greit 
was,  so  to  speak,  merely  the  seal  stamped  upon  numb^  of  books  on  necromancy  also  pretend 
the  collection  of  aU  these  traditions."    This  to  give,  from  original  manoscripti  of  Faust, 
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hiB  cabalistio  formDlu,  charms,  talismans,  &o.  are  attributed  to  tliem.    The  quarrels  between 
All  of  these  publications^  and  also  all  important  the  archbishop  Diether  von  Iseuburg  and  Adolf 
monographs  bearing  npon  this  subject,  have  of  Nassau,  which  resulted  in  the  sacking  of 
been  reprinted  in  the  valuable  collection  of  J.  Mentz  by  the  latter  in  1462,  proved  disastrous 
Scheible,  Dom  EJoster  weltlich  und  geutlieh  to  Faust^s  establishment ;  his  workmen  were 
(Stuttgart,  1847).     More  than  250  different  scattered,  and  the  printing  process,  which  had 
works  on  the  legend  of  Faust  are  enumerated  been  kept  as  a  secret  in  Mentz,  was  divulged  bj 
in  Peter's  LUeratur  der  FanuUage  (2  vols.,  them  in  other  countries.    A  short  time  after- 
Halle,  1849,  2d  edition  1851).  ward,  however,  Faust  was  enabled  to  resume 
FAUST,  or  Fust,  Joranzt,  an  associate  of  his  operations.     He  made  several  journeys  to 
Gutenberg  and  Schdffer  in  the  first  develop-  Paris,  in  the  last  of  which  he  is  supposed  to 
ment  of  the  art  of  printing,  bom  in  Mentz,  have  died  there  of  the  plague, 
died  in  Paris  about  1466.    He  probably  had  FAUSTIN  I.    See  Soulouqite. 
no  share  in  the  invention  of  Uie  art,  and  his  FAUSTINA,  Annia.  Oaleria,  daughter  of 
connection  with  it  commenced  in  1450,  when  Annius  Yerus.  prefect  of  Rome,  and  wife  of 
Gutenberg,  having  expended  a  fortune  in  ex-  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  bom  A.  D.  104, 
perimenting,  induced  Faust  to  enter  into  part-  died  in  141.    She  ascended  the  throne  with 
nership  with  him,  and  advance  fhnds  to  estab-  Antoninus  in  138,  and  though  the  emperor 
lish  the  business  of  printing  at  Mentz,  the  latter  grieved  at  the  profli^y  of  her  life,  his  affec- 
having  a  lien  on  the  materials  as  security.    The  tion  for  her  made  him  place  her  after  death 
only  known  productions  of  the  press  of  Faust  among  the  number  of  the  goddesses,  raise  tern- 
and  Gutenberg  are  an  indulgence  granted  by  pies  and  altars  to  her,  and  have  medals  strack 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  Paulinus  Chappe,  ambassa-  m  her  honor,  exceeding  in  number  and  variety 
dor  of  the  kinff  of  Cjrprus,  of  which  13  copies  on  those  in  honor  of  any  other  Roman  empress. — 
vellum  printed  in  14M  remain,  and  2  copies  of  Ankia,  younger  daughter  of  the  preceding,  wife 
a  2d  edition  printed  in  1455,  and  an  '*  Appeal  of  her  cousin  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  bom 
to  Christendom  against  the  Turks,"  supposed  to  A.  D.  125,  died  in  l75.    She  was  the  Messalina 
belong  to  the  former  year.    The  celebrated  folio  of  her  time,  surpassing  even  the  dissolute  man- 
Latin  Bible  of  the  Mazarin  library  is  dso  at-  ners  of  her  mother.    The  emperor  was  aware  of 
tributed  to  this  period.    This  is  a  close  imi-  her  disorderly  life,  but  loved  her,  notwithstand- 
tation  of  the  best  writing,  the  rubricated  cap-  ing  the  railleries  and  murmurs  of  the  people  and 
itals  beinff  written  in  by  hand ;  and  it  is  probably  the  advice  of  his  friends.    She  accompanied  him 
to  this  edition  that  is  to  be  referred  the  weU  in  an  expedition  to  the  East,  and  suddenly  died 
known  though  apocryphal  story  of  Faust  hav-  at  a  village  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus.    Au- 
ing  been  arrested  at  Paris  on  a  charge  of  magic  relius  moumed  for  her,  ranked  her  among  the 
for  selling,  at  a  fraction  of  their  usual  price,  goddesses,  caused  medals  to  be  struck  in  her 
copies  of  the  Bible  so  exactlv  alike  that  they  honor  bearing  the  inscription  of  Pudicitia,  and 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  human  agen-  exalted  the  place  where  she  died  into  a  city 
cy  alone.    A  copy  of  this  edition,  the  only  one  with  the  name  of  Faustinopolis. 
in  America,  is  in  the  library  of  Mr.  James  FAVERSHAM,  or  Fxvxssham,  a  market 
Lenox,  of  New  York;  it  cost  about  $3,000.  town,  borough,  and  parish  of  Kent,  England, 
In  1455  Faust  put  an  end  to  the  partnership  and  a  member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Dover, 
by  suing  Gutenberg  for  his  advances,  amount-  on  a  branch  of  the  Swale,  45  m.  £.  S.  £. 
mg  appa^ntly  to  omy  1,600  florins,  but  swelled  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  4,595.    It  contains  a 
by  charges  of  interest  and  expenses  to  2,020.  handsome  church,  built  of  flint,  with  a  light 
The  suit  resulted  in  his  favor,  and  he  took  pos-  and  graceful  spire,  several  chapels,  schools,  and 
session  of  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  in  satis*  assembly  rooms,  and  a  theatre.    The   town 
faction  of  the  debt.    Faust  then  associated  with  has  long  been  famous  for  the  manufacture 
himself  Peter  Schdffer,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  of  gunpowder,  and  has  also  some  factories  of 
been  in  their  employment,  and  had  perfected  Roman  cement.    Its  chief  trade  is  in  oysters. 
the  process  of  making  movable  metallic  types  It  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  150  tons  burden, 
by  tne  invention  of  the  punch.    The  first  com-  FAYIGNANA  (anc.  JSgma  or  jEthtua,  an 
plete  result  of  this  new  invention  was    the  important  Roman  naval  station),  an  island  of 
JSatiomUe  JHoinorum  Offinorum  of  Durandus  the  JSgades  group  in  the  Mediterranean,  8  m. 
Garge  folio,  1459).    Two  editions  of  a  Psalter,  from  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily ;  pop.  4,000.    It  is 
beautifully  executed,  had  previoudy  appeared  about  5  m.  long,  and  from  2  to  8  m.  broad, 
with  tlie  imprint  of  Faust  and  Schdffer  (1457  The  surface  is  low,  with  the  exception  of  a 
and  1459),  but  in  these  the  large  capitsls  were  range  of  hills  running  through  the  centre,  on 
cut  on  wood.    Copies  of  9  other  works  from  the  culminating  summit  of  which  is  the  castle  of 
their  press  with  date  and  imprint  still  exist,  Santa  Catarina.    There  is  a  fine  bay  on  the  E., 
including  a  Latin  Vulgate  Bible  (2  vols,  large  on  which  stand  the  town  and  fortress  of  San 
foL,  1462),  and  the  De  Offieiit  and  Paradoxa  Leonardo.    San  Giacomo.  the  principal  place, 
of  Cicero  (small  foL,  1466;  a  copy  of  this,  the  is  on  the  N.  coast.    The  island  has  several  quar- 
first  printed  classic  anthor,  is  in  the  Astor  ries.  and  extensive  tunny  and  anchovy  flsheries, 
libraty,  New  York),  beside  several  not  so  an-  in  the  produce  of  which,  and  in  sheep,  goats^ 
thenticated,  which  from  a  close  resemblance  poultry,  ^.,  it  has  a  flourishing  export  trade. 
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FAYHAS,    Thomas    Hahi,   marqnis  oi^  a  proclAiming  on  this  occasion  his  enthusiastic 

French  conspirator  against  the  revolution,  bom  love  of  free  institutions.    In  the  same  year  be 

in  Blois  in  1745,  hanged  in  Paris,  Feb.  19,  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  bodj;  and 

1790.    He  entered  the  armv  in  1755,  and  after  gave  a  new  evidence  of  his  moral  courage  on 

several  campaigns  was  made  first  lieutenant  in  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Austria  (April, 

the  Swiss  guards  of  Monsieur  (afterward  Louis  1869),  by  denouncing  in  that  body  the  incon- 

XyiII.)>  And  ii^  ^787  commanded  a  legion  in  sistency  of  the  violent  overthrow  of  liberty  at 

Holland  during  the  insurrection  against  the  home  and  the  attempt  to  establish  it  by  force 

stadtholder.    In  1790  he  was  apprehended  as  of  arms  abroad. 

the  ringleader  of  a  plot  to  introduce  an  army  of  FAWKES,  Guy,  a  British  conroirator,  born 
80,000  men,  Swiss  and  Oermans,  into  Paris  by  in  Yorkshire,  executed  in  London,  Jan.  30, 1^. 
night,  which  was  to  murder  BaiHy,  Lafayette,  A  soldier  of  fortune,  he  was  senring  in  the 
and  Necker,  and  to  carry  off  the  royal  family  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands,  when  earlj 
and  the  seals  of  state  to  Peronne.  He  was  sup-  in  1604  the  scheme  of  blowing  up  the  parlla- 
posed  to  be  a  secret  agent  of  the  highest  person-  ment  house  with  gunpowder,  and  thusdestror- 
ages,  and  suspicion  was  directed  to  Monsieur,  ing  at  a  blow  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  vis 
who,  flJarmed  by  the  public  agitation,  exculpated  conceived  by  Robert  Catesby,  a  Roman  Catfao- 
himself  by  a  speech  at  the  h6tel  de  ville.  Favras  lio  of  ancient  and  opulent  family.  It  vfts  in- 
was  summoned  before  the  Ghatelet,  and,  while  tended  thus  to  take  vengeance  for  the  Beveritf 
the  populace  showed  the  greatest  fury  against  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics,  a  relaxatioa 
him,  snouting  *^  Favras  to  the  lamp-post,"  he  of  which  had  been  vainly  expected  on  the  ac- 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged;  and  he  met  his  cession  of  James.  Fawkea  was  perhaps  the  4th 
fate  with  unshaken  fortitude.  When  told  that  person  admitted  into  the  conspiracy,  and  re- 
no  revelations  would  save  his  own  life,  he  an-  turned  to  England  in  Hay,  1604,  having  be«n 
swered :  ^*  Then  my  secret  shall  die  with  me."  selected  as  a  useful  coadjutor  by  Thomas  Winter, 
His  execution  took  place  at  night,  by  the  light  of  who  had  gone  on  a  fruitless  mission  to  solicit 
torches,  amid  the  Jests  of  the  crowd,  and  was  the  the  interventipn  of  the  Spanish  king  in  behalf 
first  example  of  the  equality  of  revolutionary  of  the  English  Oatholics.  Thomas  Percy,  m 
justice,  capital  punishment  having  formerly  been  of  the  confederates,  rented  a  house  adjoiniitf 
inflicted  on  nooles  by  decapitation,  and  only  on  that  in  which  parliament  was  to  assemble,  of 
plebeians  by  hangings  which  Fawkes,  who  was  unknown  in  Londoo, 

FAYRE,  Gabriel!  Clattdb  JuLks,  a  French  took  nossession  as  his  servant,  under  the  as- 

lawyer  and  politician,  bom  in  Lyons,  March  sumea  name  of  Johnson.    Parliament  was  soon 

21,  1809.    From  1880,  when  he  advocated  the  after  adyoumed  till  Feb.  7,  1605,  and  on  De«. 

abolition  of  royalty,  until  the  present  day,  he  11  preceding  the  conspirators  secretly  met  in 

has  been  a  consistent  champion  of  republican  thehiredhouseof  Percy,  and  began  to  excsTate 

principles,  in  the  press,  in  the*^  forum,  and  at  a  mine.    Seven  men  were  thus  occupied  until 

the  bar,  where  he  nas  frequently  been  the  de-  Ohristmas  eve,  never  appearing  in  the  uppef 

fender  of  parties  indicted  by  the  government  part  of  the  honse,  while  Fawkes  kept  constant 

After  tlie  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he  became  watch  above.    Parliament  was  again  prorogued 

secretary-generalof  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  from  Feb.  7  to  Oct.  8,  and  the  conspiratora 

but  resigned  on  being  elected  to  the  constitu-  therefore  dispersed  for  a  time,  but  completed 

ent  assembly.    He  officiated  for  some  time  as  their  arrangements  between  the  following  Feb- 

under  secretary  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  af-  ruary  and  May.    Their  labor  was  lightened  by 

fairs,  and  was  often  heard  in  debate-.    He  voted  hiring  a  vault  inunediately  below  the  house  of 

for  the  prosecution  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Oaus-  lords,  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  a  dealer 

sidi^re,  on  account  of  the  insurrection  of  June^  in  coals,  into  which  they  conveyed  by  Dig:bt  S6 

1848,  and  for  proscriptive  measures  against  po-  barrels  of  powder,  and  covered  them  with  fa^- 

litical  clubs  and  tumultuous  assemblies  in  the  ^ts.    They  agiun  dispersed,  Fawkes  proceed- 

street;  but  he  proposed  a  preamble  to  the  con-  mg  to  Flanders  to  confer  with  persons  there 

stitution,  makintt  it  incumbent  upon  the  state  with  a  view  to  securing  foreign  coOperatica  is 

to  assist  those  of  the  working  classes  who  were  the  military  and  politick  movements  that  were 

unable  to  find  employment,  refused  to  join  in  to  follow  the  explosion;  and  as  money  was  need- 

the  vote  of  thanks  to  Oavaignao,  and  opposed  ed  to  prepare  for  these,  8  wealthy  gentJemei^ 

the  expedition  of  Dec.  1848,  to  Rome.    After  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  and 

the  election  of  Louis  Naooleon  to  the  presi-  Francis  Tresham,  were  made  privy  to  the  plot 

dency  (Dec.  20, 1848).  he  became  his  strenuous  The  meeting  of  parliament  was  a^ain  deferred 

opponent,  and  after  tne  flight  of  Ledm-RoUin  to  Nov.  6,  and  Fawkes  was  i^pomted  to  fire 

(June  13,  1849),  Favre  was  the  acknowledged  the  mine  with  a  dow  match.    The  eoDspiracr 

leader  of  the  montttgne  party.    After  the  coup  was  detected  from  the  attempt  of  some  one 

d'etat  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  he  was  elected  member  privy  to  it  to  save  the  life  of  Lord  Montca^l«« 

of  the  general  council  of  the  departments  of  the  a  Roman  Catholic  peer.    Tbongh  ft  had  bees 

Loire  and  Rhone,  but  refhsed  to  take  the  oath  decided  to  con^xey  no  express  information  to 

to  the  new  constitution.    In  1858  he  created  a  the  Roman  Catholics  who  would  be  present, 

profound  sensation  by  his  defence  of  Orsini,  but  only  to  prevent  on  general  grounds  as  many 

whose  advocate  he  was,  and  by  his  boldness  in  as  possible  from  attending,  yet  on  Oct,  26 1^ 
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Monteagle  receiyed  an  anonymons  letter  en-  classics  of  his  oonntrf.    Hia  most  noted  work  is 
treating  his  absence  from  the  parliament,  and  his  **  Fables  ^  (Metin^  YieDna,  1820 ;  German 
intimating  a  terrible  danser.    The  letter  was  translation  bj  Petz,  YiennfL  1821),  in  the  style 
shown  to  several  lords  of  Uie  council,  and  after-  of  those  of  liCssine.    A  collection  of  his  works 
ward  to  the  king,  and  resulted  in  a  search  in  8  vols,  appeared  at  Pesth  in  1843-4. 
through  the  neighboring  honses  and  cellars  on  FAY,  Theodobb  Skdowiok,  an  American 
the  night  of  Nov.  4,  when  Fawkes  was  seized  author  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  New  York,  Feb. 
just  i^r  issuing  from  the  cellar,  in  which  the  10,  180T.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828, 
powder  was  at  once  discovered  beneath  the  but  almost  immediately  forward  resigned  his 
faggots.    Matches  and  torchwood  were  found  profession  for  a  literary  life,  and  became  a  con- 
in  his  pockets.    Brought  before  the  king  and  tributor  to  the  ''  New  York  Mirror,'*  and  sub- 
council,  he  boldly  avowed  his  purpose,  but  not  sequently  one  of  its  editors.   In  1832  he  publish- 
even  the  rack  could  extort  from  him  any  dis-  ed  *' Dreams  and  Beveries  of  a  Quiet  Man,"  a 
closure  concerning  his  associates  till  they  had  collection  of  articles  which  had  from  time  to 
announced  themselves  by  appearing  in  arms,  time  appeared  in  the  "Mirror.*'     In  1888  he 
The  failure  of  the  plot  was,  however,  complete,  mairied,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Europe,  where 
and  Fawkes  was  arriugned,  condemned,  and  he  spent  8  years  in  travelling.   Among  the  fruits 
executed,  as  were  7  of  his  confederates,  while  of  his  observations  abroad  was  the  ^^  Minute 
others  were  tried  separately.    The  atrocioua  Book,"  a  journal  of  travels.   During  his  absence 
character  of  this  conspiracy  prejudiced  the  appeared  also  his  first  novel,  *^  Norman  Leslie " 
minds  of  the  nation  against  tiie  Roman  Catho-  (New  York,  1835),  which  had  considerable  snc- 
lica,  and  led  to  the  enactment  of  additional  cess.  In  1837  Mr.  Fay  received  the  appointment 
penal  statutes  against  them.    The  anniversary  of  IT.  8.  secretary  of  lesation  at  tibe  court  of 
of  the  plot  Nov.  6.  was  long  celebrated  in  Eng-  Berlin,  a  position  which  ne  retained  until  1858, 
land  and  New  England  by  the  boys  of  the  towns  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  resident  minister  at 
carrying  about  an  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes  which  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  still  remains.  In 
was  filially  burned  in  some  public  place.    It  1840  he  published  the  "  Countess  Ida,"  a  novel 
was  customary  for  the  boys  on  these  occasions  designed  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  practice  of 
to  sing  verses  beginning :  ducking,  which  was  followed  in  1848  by  "  Ho- 
B        V            V.  «v  ««.!.  ^  w       V  boken,  a  Romance  of  New  York,"  written  wiUi 
S^^wdw SS^'i  wdSot   NoTtmbT.  ^  ^^^  ^^j^^     j^  jgg J  appeared  his  " Ulric, 

or  the  Voices,"  a  poem  in  19  cantos  (to  which 

This  cufitom  has  entirely  ceased  in  New  Eng-  a  20th  was  added  in  the  ^  Knickerbocker  Gal- 

Ifoxdj  though  it  is  still  maintained  to  some  ex-  lery"  in  1855),  describing  the  struggles  of  the 

tent  in  the  mother  countrv.    It  was  formerly  a  human  soul  with  demoniac  temptations.  Among 

legal  holiday  in  England,  but  has  recently  been  Mr.  Fay's  remaining  works  are  "Sydney  Olif- 

abolished  as  such.  ton"  (1839)  and  "  Robert  Rueful "  (1844),  two 

FAXARDO,  Disoo  Saayedba,  a  Spanish  an-  short  tales,  a  series  of  papers  on  Shakespeare, 

thor  and  statesman,  bom  in  Algezares,  in  the  and  a  variety  of  fugitive  pieces  in  prose  ana 

province  of  Murcia,  in  1584,  died  in  Madrid  in  verse.    A  "  History  of  Switzerland  "  by  him  is 

1 648.   Having  been  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  law  announced. 

at  the  imiversity  of  Salamanca,  he  lived  40  years  FAYAL,  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Isl- 

out  of  Spain,  employed  on  various  diplomatic  ands,  in  lat.  88°  80'  N.,  long.  28°  40'  W. ;  area  ' 

missions  for  the  government.    His  last  mission  about  27.520  acres,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is 

"was  at  the  congress  of  Mtlnster  from  1643  to  under  cultivation ;  pop.  about  26,000.  The  sur- 

1 646  as  representative  of  Philip  lY.    Finally,  face  is  rugged,  and  m  some  parts  mountainous. 

on  being  recalled  in  the  latter  year  to  Spain,  he  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.    The  soil  is 

-vras  appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  conn-  in  general  very  fertile.  The  principal  vegetable 

cil  of  the  Indies.    The  first  edition  of  his  most  pronductions  are  firs,  palms,  vines,  pineapples, 

Kvccessfnl  work,  Empreaas  politicaSy  6  idea  de  oranges,  potatoes,  cabbages,  maize,  and  wheat. 

t^nprincipe politico  Chriatiano,  &c.,  intended  to  The  chief  object  of  agriculture  is  tne  vine,  and 

instruct  the  infante  of  Spain,  to  whom  it  was  the  island  has  produced  annually  about  200  pipes 

dedicated,  in  the  duties  of  government,  appear-  of  wioe,  and  in  good  seasons  from  8,000  to  10,- 

^  at  Mnnster  in  1646.    He  wrote  the  2  first  000  pipes,  the  product  of  all  the  islands,  have 

TolDmes   of  the  ^'History  of  the  Goths   in  been  exported  from  Fayal.    The  other  most  im- 

8pain,"  which  was  continued  through  the  reign  portant  exports  are  frnit,  especially  oranges,  and 

of  Henry  II.  by  Alonso  Nnfiez  de  Oastro.    Fax-  com.    The  imports  are  manufactured  goods, 

ardors  complete  works  were  published  at  Ant-  cotton  twist,  nax,  coffee,  suear,  tea,  tobacco, 

werp  in  1688,  and  a  new  edition  at  Madrid  in  and  soap.    In  1859,  the  island  was  visited  by  a 

1789-^90.  severe  famine,  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  three 

FAY,  AndbIs,  a  Hungarian  author,  bom  at  successive  crops.    Fayal  has  the  best  harbor  of 

Kohany,  in  the  county  of  Zempl^n,  in  1786.  He  all  the  Azorean  group,  and  a  considerable  transit 

studied  law,  was  active  as  a  member  of  the  trade.  About  170  American  whalers  touch  here 

national  opposition  against  the  rule  of  Metter-  annually  and  land  the  oil  of  such  fish  as  they  have 

nich,  and  wrote  a  series  of  works  in  prose  and  caught  in  their  outward  voyage,  whence  it  is 

poetry,  irhich  procured  him  a  place  among  the  shipped  for  its  destination.    Capital,  Horta,  or 

vol-  vn. — 28 
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Villa  Orta  (sometimes  improperly  called  Fayal),  bushels  ot  Indian  oom^  and  65,931  ot  iweet 

a  handsome  town  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  islana,  potatoes.    There  were  42  churches,  and  689  pn- 

adjoining  the  harbor  befpre  mentioned ;  pop.  pils  attending  pnblic  schools.    Capital,  Fayetto 

6,000  or  6,000.    The  steam  packets  of  the  Brit-  Court  House.    V.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  inte^ 

ish  West  India  mail  company  regularly  call  at  sected  by  the  Colorado  river,  which  is  naviga- 

Horta.  ble  during  half  the  year  as  far  as  La  Gran^ 

FATETTE,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  the  county  seat;  area,  1,025  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

of  the  United  States.    I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  1858,  9,457,  of  whom  2,854  were  alaves.  The 

bordering   on   Maryland    and   Yir^^ia,    and  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil,  consisting  of 

bounded  W.  by  the  Monongahela  river;  area,  a  black  sandy  loam,  is  highly  productive.  In 

about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  89,112.    There  1850  it  yielded  116,080  bushels  of  Indiati  corn, 

are  two  mountain  ridges :  one  called  Laurel  hill|  1,194  bfues  of  cotton,  4,880  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 

stretching  along  the  £.  boundary  of  the  county ;  86,255  of  butter.    There  were  4  churches,  1 

and  the  other  known   ^3  Chestnut  ridge,  a  newspaper  office,  and  270  pupils  attending  pab- 

branch  of  the  AUeghanies,  traversing  its  cen-  lie  scnools.    Coal  is  the  most  important  nun- 

tral  part    The  rest  of  the  surface  is  mostly  un-  eral  production.    YI.  A  S.  W.  oo.  of  Teon^ 

dulating.    The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  N.  W.  part,  bordering  on  Mississippi,  and  watered  hj  Loo- 

but  ebdwhere  is  better  adapted  to  pasturage  sahatchie  and  Wolf  rivers ;  area,  abont  650  fq. 

than  to  tillage.    Iron  and  bituminous  coal  are  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  26,719,  of  whom  15.264  wero 

abundant    In  1850  the  productions  were  696,-  slaves.    It  has  a  fertile,  well  cultivated  soil,  and 

092  bushels  of  Indian  com,  804,102  of  wheat,  in  1850  yielded  larger  crops  of  sweet  potatoa 

606,885  of  oats,  22,096  tons  of  hay,  and  658,-  and  cotton  than  any  other  county  of  the  state. 

555  lbs.  of  bntter.  The  county  contained  about  The.  productions  in  that  year  amounted  to  S8.- 

160  mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds,  84  802  bales  of  cotton,  968,945  bushels  of  Indi&n 

churches,  10  newspaper  offices,  and  8,859  pupils  com,  118^95  of  oats,  111,697  of  sweet  potatoes, 

attending  schools,    it  is  intersected  by  the  na-  and  148,792  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  50 

tional  road,  and  accessible  by  steamboats  on  the  churches,  and  1,246  pupils  attending  pnblic 

Monongahehi.    Organized  in  1783,  and  named  and  other  schools.    Capital,  Somerville.   MI 

in  honor  of  the  marquis  de  Lafj^ette.  Capital,  A  central  co.  of  Ey.,  and  the  second  of  tbe 

TJniontown.    II.  A  W.  co.  of  va.,  bounded  N.  state  in  population,  bounded  S.  by  Kentnckr 

by  the  Great  Elanawha  and  Gauley  rivers,  and  river,  and  drained  by  some  of  its  afflneot?; 

N.  K  by  Meadow  river ;  area,  770  sq,  m. ;  pop.  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,735, 

in  1850,  8,965,  of  whom  156  were  slaves,    it  of  whom  10,889  were  slayes.    It  has  a  rul% 

has  a  mountainous  surface,  with  several  consid-  surface,  and  a  fertile  and  well  tilled  soil,  nsder- 

erable  elevations,  the  highest  of  which  are  Gau-  lying  which  is  an  excellent  species  of  bm]^>? 

ley  and  Bewell  mountains.   Near  the  Kanawha  stone  called  blue  or  Trenton  limestone.  TQe 

or  New  river,  which  intersects  the  county,  is  a  staple  productions  are    grain,  h^np,  catut 

remarkable  cliff;  1,000  feet  high,  called  Mar-  horses,  and  swine.    In  1850  the  county  yieMe^ 

shall*s  pillar.    The  scenery  of  the  county  is  ex-  1,679,598  bushels  of  Indian  com,  73,07^  ot 

ceedingly  pictoreaque ;  the  soil  is  generally  good,  wheat,  169,667  of  oats,  and  2,967  tons  of  heIn^ 

and  among  the  highlands  particularly  there  are  There  were  27  churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  m 

many  open  tracts  of  remarkable  fertility.   Iron  1,675  pupils  attendingpublio  and  other  achooA 

ore  is  the  chief  mineral    The  staples  are  grain,  Capital,  Lexington.     V HI.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Obia 

hay,  cattle,  and  butter,  and  in  1860  the  prodnc-  intersected  by  two  lines  of  railroad ;  area,  414 

tions  were  111,064  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  12,726.    It  has  a  level  <tf 

414  of  wheat,  66,087  of  oats,  950  tons  of  hay,  and  undulating  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil,  con^^o^ 

and  66,409  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  6  churches  of  deep  black  loam.    Grain,  hay,  and  cattle  s:^ 

and  96  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  of  the  chief  staples,  and  in  1868  the  county  in> 

realestate  in  1866,  $801,272,    Capital,  Fayette-  duced  2,257,752  bushels  of  Indian  com,  t^ 

Tille.    m.  A  W.  co  of  Ga.,  traversed  by  Flint  258,920  of  wheat  In  1850  there  were  21  churct- 

river ;  area, 486  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  8,800,  of  es,  1  newspaper  office,  and  2,090  pupils  atten^* 

whom  2,268  were  slaves.    The  sur£Eice  is  most-  ing  public  scnools.    Capital,  Washington.  I^ 

ly  level,  and  the  soil,  formed  by  the  disintegra-  An  £.  co.  of  Ind.,  one  of  the  first  of  the  st&ti| 

tion  of  primary  rocks,  is  unproductive.    Gran-  in  population  and  Improvements ;  are.^  a^^*^' 

ite  and  iron  are  the  principal  minerals.    The  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,217.    The  sarfsr^^ 

Sroductions  in  1860  were  818,118  bushels  of  In-  is  level  or  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertilo.  ^^^ 

ian  com,  84,866  of  oats,  64,456  of  sweet  pota-  diief  staples  are  grdn,  cattle,  and  swine,  i^ 

toes,  and  4,268  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  1850  the  productions  were  946,614  bosheu  oi 

12  cnnrches,  and  800  pupils  attending  public  Indian  corn,  98,469  of  wheat,  43,638  of  ojt^ 

schools.    Capital,  Fayetteville,    IV.   AN.  W.  and  4,691  tons  of  hay.    There  were  27  ch>«^*;- 

CO.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Mississippi ;  area,  about  es,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  2,846  pupils  au«:th>; 

900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,681  of  whom  1,221  ing  public  schools.    limestone  is  the  pnp^'r*^ 

were  slaves.    It  has  a  moderately  uneven  sur-  rock.    The  Whitewater  canal  and  a  J^^f 

face,  drained  by  numerous  streams,  and  a  pro-  connecting  the  county  with  Cincinnati,  Obv^ 

dnctive  soil,  suitable  for  com  and  cotton.    In  intersect  it    Organized  in  1819.   Capital  0<^ 

1860  it  yielded  2,920  bales  ot  oottoo.  826,844  nersville.    X.  A  central  <»,  of  EI^  interso::'^ 
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byKaskaskia  river;  area,  640  m.  m.;  pop,  in  by  Herodotus.  This  remarkable  iDonmnent 
1866,  9,692.  The  surface  is  level,  and  occupied  formerly  communicated  with  the  brick  pyramid 
by  alternate  tracts  of  fertile  pndrie  and  good  of  Howara,  which  stands  a  little  N.  of  it,  and 
timber  land.    The  productions  in  1860  were    which,  before  it  was  partly  destroyed  to  fomish 

898,T66  bushels  of  Indian  com,  18,277  of  wheat,  material  for  other  buildings,  was  848  feet  square 

88,427  of  oats,  and  146,188  lbs.  of  butter.  There  at  the  base.    It  is  now  about  800  feet  square 

were  4  churclies,  1  newspaper  office,  and  900  and  106  feet  high. 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  oentnd       FAZT,  Jxav  Jambs,  a  Swiss  statesman,  bom 
railroad  of  Hlinoia  passes  through  the  county,  m  Geneva,  May  12,  1796.    He  completed  his 
and  a  number  of  small  streams  supply  it  with  education  iu  France,  wrote  several  treatises  on 
water  power.  Oapital,Yandalia.  XL  A  N.  £.  co«  political*economy,  and  was  extensively  connect- 
of  Iowa;  area,  720  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  8,867.  ed  with  Journalism  in  Paris  (and  afterward  hi 
It  is  drained  by  the  iiead  branches  of  Turkey  Switzerland)  where  his  radical  opinions  involved 
river,  is  weQ  supplied  with  water  power,  and  him  in  difficulties  with  the  French  government, 
has  a  healthy  dimate.    The  surface  is  undulat-  After  his  return  to  Geneva,  he  took  an  active 
ing,  and  occupied  partly  by  fertile  prairies,  and  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution, 
pmly  by  forests.    In  1866  the  productions  which  was  adopted  June  7, 1842,  and  in  the  at- 
vore  279,044  bushels  of  Indian  com,  94,660  of  tempt  of  his  party  (Feb.  18, 1848)  to  overthrow 
vheat,  64,886  of  oats^  48,886  of  potatoes,  and  the  government    He  afterward  became  a  mem- 
72^7  lbs,  of  butter.    Capital,  West  Union.  ber  of  the  great  council,  distinguishing  himself  as 
FAYETTEVILLE,  a  post  town  and  c^>ital  the  principal  champion  of  the  mtroduction  of 
of  Cumberland  co.,  N.  C,  situated  on  the  W.  trial  by  jury,  which  institution  was  adopted, 
bank  of  Cape  Fear  river,  at  the  head  of  natural  Jan.  12,  1844.    In  1846  the  radicals  became 
navigation,  60  m.  S.  from  Raleigh,  and  100  m.  exasperated  at  the  neutrality  observed  by  the 
K.  W.  from  Wilmington;  pop.  in  1860,  4,648 ;  Genevese  government  in  the  conflict  between 
in  1868,  about  7,000.    It  is  one  d  the  largest  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons.    A  revo- 
towns  in  the  state,  the  centre  of  an  active  trade^  lution  broke  out  (Oct  6),  a  provisional  govern- 
and  the  seat  of  manufactures  of  some  import-  ment  was  established  (Oct  9),  and  Fazy,  who 
ance.    The  ciqie  Fear  river  has  been  renamed  placed  himself  at  its  head,  became  the  mling 
navigable  by  means  of  locks  and  dams  as  far  as  spirit  of  the  new  grand  council  of  Geneva.  The 
the  coal  mines  of  Chatham  co.,  and  plank  roads  constitution  now  in  force  in  Geneva  was  com- 
have  been  constructed  leading  to  various  parts  pleted  by  this  council,  the  demolition  of  the 
of  the  interior.    The  pine  forests  which  cover  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Geneva  was  pro- 
much^  of  the  adjacent  country  Aunieh  large  posed,  and  carried  into  effect  in  1860,  a  na- 
quantities  of  lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine  for  ex-  tional  institution  for  arts  and  sciences  was 
portation.     The  town  has  sevml  turpentine  founded,  and  Gteneva  was  embellished  under  the 
distiUeriea,  cotton  fsictories,  and  grist  miUs.    It  direction  of  Fazy^  who  idso  gave  a  powerfiQ 
coataina  a  large  United  States  arsenal  of  con-  impiQse  to  the  construction  of  railways  and 
straction,  covering  about  60  acres  of  ground,  telegraphs.    He  insisted  upon  an  unrelenting 
and  in  1860  had  8  newspaper  offlces  and  8  banks,  oppoation  to  the  Catholic  league,  and  upon 
FayettevUle  was  settled  m  1762,  and  before  re-  the  unflinching  application  of  democratic  instl- 
ceiving  its  present  name  in  1784  was  known  tutiona  in  all  the  departments  of  the  govem- 
Aaocessively  as  Campbelltown  and   as   Chroas  ment;  as  a  delegate  of  Geneva  in  1847  he 
Creek.    In  1881  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  a  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  new  federal 
great  fire,  and  nearly  $100,000  was  subscribed  constitution,  which  was  adopted  Sept  12, 1848. 
for  its  relief  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  From  Feb.  to  Dec  1848,  he  was  out  of  office, 
FAYOOM,    Fatottk,    Fi-iuii,  Faiook,  or  owing  to  disagreement  with  some  of  his  col- 
or Faioux  (Copt  Phioum^  ^^  the  waters"),  a  leagues ;  but  with  this  exception  he  was  unin- 
valley  and  provmce  of  central  i^ypt,  about  40  terruptedly  at  the  head  of  the  Genevese  gov- 
m«  8.  W.  of  Cairo,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile;  emment  until  Nov.  14, 1868,  when  a  coalition 
length  fh>m  £.  to  W.  88  m. ;  breadth  81  m. ;  of  the  moderate  democrats  and  the  old  conser- 
pop.  about  66,000.    It  is  of  oval  form,  and  in  vatives  displaced  him  from  power.    But  after 
all  parts  much  lower  than  the  Nile.    It  is  well  having  officiated  in  1868  as  vice-president  of  the 
irrigated  both  by  natural  water  courses  and  by  federal  council  of  states,  he  became  its  president 
a  nnmber  of  canals,  the  chidT  of  which  is  the  in  1864,  and  in  1866  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
Bahr- Yussu^  or  canal  of  Joseph.    It  was  an-  former  position  of  president  of  the  government 
cicntly  the  garden  of  Egypt  and  is  still  pro-  of  Geneva,  which  ne  continues  to  nold  (1869). 
lific  of  com,  cotton,  apricots,  nss,  grapes,  ohveS|  In  the  Neufch&tel  question  he  firmly  opposed 
and  roses.    At  the  N.  end  is  uie%irket-el-Ee-  the  pretensions  of  Prussia,  and  he  opposed  in 
roun,  which  was  long  erroneoudy  thought  to  1849  as  well  as  in  1868  the  attempts  of  the 
be  identical  with  Lake  Moeris.    The  principal  federd  government  to  molest  thepoUtical  refti- 
town   is  Medinet-el*Fayoom  (OroeoiUopoUif  gees  in  Switzerland. 

afterward  AninoS),  near  wiiich  several  broken       FEATHER  GRASS  ($tiva  vermaU^  WOld.), 

columns  of  red  granite,  carved  in  old  Egyptian  a  grass  readily  diBtinguisha!ble  by  its  elegant  and 

«tjle,  with  lotus  bud  capitals,  mark  the  Ions  feather-like  awns.     It  grows  in  dose,  matted 

diibpated  site  of  the  fiunoua  labyrinth  described  tufts,  having  very  bug,  fine,  wiry,  dark  green 
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leaves,  numerous  tall  flower  stalks  with  small  their  flat  sides  are  placed  dose  to  eacb  otkr^ 

florets,  succeeded  bj  an  abundance  of  sharp-  enabling  them  to  resist  any  ordinary  force  acting 

pointed  elliptical  grains,  each  of  which  is  sur*  in  the  direction  of  their  plane,  as  the  impnlM 

mounted  by  the  feathered  awn  or  bristle  of  a  of  the  air  in  tlie  act  of  flighty  though  yielding 

foot  or  more  in  length.    This  is  of  a  rich  bird  readily  to  any  force  applied  in  the  une  of  the 

of  paradise  color,  and  gives  a  remarkable  beau^  shaft.   The  barbs  taper  to  a  noint,  but  are  broad 

to  the  plant.    Gerarde,  a  famous  herbalist  in  near  the  shaft,  and  in  the  large  wing  featben 

1597,  informs  us  that  these  awned  seeds  were  the  convexity  of  one  is  received  into  a  ooncarity 

worn  in  his  time  by  *' sundry  ladies  instead  of  of  another;  bat  the  barbs  are  kept  in  place 

feathers.'^    It  is  this  species  which*  is  the  prin-  chiefly  by  barbnles,  minute  curred  filamenta 

cipal  grass  in  those  portions  of  the  stdppes  of  arising  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  barb,  aa  the 

Asia  called  the  truva  or  pasturing  grounds^  latter  does  from  the  shaft;  therear^Saetsjone 

growing  in  immense  quantities,  and  developing  curved  upward  and  the  other  downward,  wo» 

its  woody  root  stocks  above  the  soil,  much  to  the  of  one  barb  hooking  so  flrmly  into  those  of  the 

annoyance  of  the  mower.     The  seeds  of  this  next  as  to  form  a  close  and  compact  surface:  in 

beautiful  grass  are  frequently  imported  from  the  ostrich  the  barbnles  are  well  developed,  but 

abroad  and  sold  in  our  seed  shops,  but  they  sel-  are  long,  loose,  and  separate,  giving  that  soft 

dom  vegetate.     character  conveyed  by  the  term  plume^  Tbe 

FEATHER  BIYER,  a  stream  rising  in  the  barbules  are  sometimes  provided  with  a  nmiltf 

N.  E.  part  of  Plumas  co.,  California,  which  apparatus  on  their  sides  CMilled  barbiceis,asin 

flows  S.  W.  and  S.  through  a  rich  gold  region,  the  quills  of  the  golden  eagle  and  albatross,* 

and  empties  into  the  Sacramento,  80  m.  above  these  serve  to  keep  Uie  barbues  in  position,  b«i 

Sacramento  City ;  leng|th  about  180  m.  Itisnavi-  are  less  numerous  than  the  latter.    In  isoit 

gable  as  far  as  Marysville,  to  which  point  steam-  feathers  there  is  an  appendage  near  the  upper 

boats  ascend  from  San  Francisco.    The  Middle  mnbiUcns  of  a  downv  chara<^,  caUed  the  so- 

and  South  forks,  and  Tuba  river,  are  its  prin*  cessory  plume;  small  in  the  quiUs  of  the  viogs 

cipal  tributaries.  and  tail,  in  eome  body  fealliers  of  hawks,  dacb, 

FEATHERS,  a  complicated  modification  of  and  gulls  it  is  of  large  size,  in  some  speeieeas 

the  tegumentary  isystem,  forming  the  external  large  as  the  feather  which  supports  it;  in  the 

covering  or  plumage  of  birds.    Though  chem-  emu  2  plumy  feathers  arise  from  one  q°iUi.*^ 

ically  similar   to   and  homologous  with  the  sometimes  8  in  the  oaasowaiy,  the  additional 

hair  of  mammals,  their  anatomical  structure  is  plumes  being  these  accessory  feathera;  in  the 

in  some  respects  oifierent.    An  ordinary  feather  ostrich  there  is  no  such  additional  tufL   There 

is  composed  of  a  quill  or  barrel,  a  shsit,  and  a  is,  tiierefore,  every  sradatton  fmai  a  ^^ 

vane  or  beard  consisting  of  barbs  and  barbules.  barrel  and  shaft,  as  in  the  caasowary's  qA 

The  quill,  the  part  attached  to  the  skin,  is  a  to  the  feather  with  barbs,  barbules,  and  harhi- 

hollow  cylinder,  semi-transparent,  composed  of  eels;  some  featiiers  are  all  downy,  like  theab- 

coagulated  albumen,  resembling  horn  both  in  dominal  ones  of  ^e  eagle-owl;  others  bare 

appearance  and  chemical  constitution;    it  is  very  littie  down,  as  tho  harsh  plumage  of  the 

light,  but  strong^  terminated  below  by  an  ob-  penguin ;  .in  the  eider  duck,  and  other  arctic 

tuse  extremity  pierced  by  an  opening,  the  lower  species,  there  is  at  the  base  of  the  oooiiika 

umbilicus,  through  whicn  the  primaiy  nutritive  feathers  a  soft  downy  covering,  securing  wannth 

vessels  enter;  above,  it  is  continuous  with  the  without  weight,  like  the  aoft  fur  at  the  bawoi 

shaft,  with  which  it  communicates  internally  by  the  hair  of  arctic  mammals;  young  birds  art 

an  opening,  the  upper  umbilicus;  the  cavi^  covered  with  down  before  uie  deveiopmeDt of 

oont^ns  a  series  of  conical  shrivelled  mem-  feathers^  tiie  latter  being  guided  throoj^  the 

branes,  fitting  one  upon  the  other,  that  have  skin  by  the  former.    IntSie  chick  the  formation 

formerly  been  subservient  to  the  growth  of  of  down  begins  on  the  8th  day  of  inoobstioiv 

the  feather.    The  homy  substance  is  generally  and  is  continued  until  the  hatching;  10  to  Is 

arranged  in  longitudinal  fibres  intemaUy,  and  in  radiating  filaments  are  formed  at  the  same  ^ 

circular  fibres  externally ;  hence  the  greater  ease  in  an  epidermic  sheath,  which  eoon  after  birth 

of  making  a  good  pen  after  the  external  laver  dries  and  sets  free  the  plumes,  allowisg  then  to 

has  been  scraped  oK    The  shaft  is  more  or  less  spread  out  as  a  pencil  of  down;  a  ateoi  isoe 

quadrilateral,^  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to.  veloped,  and  the  downy  fllamenta  become  th« 

tne  tip;  it  is  always  slightiy  curved,  convex  primary  web  of  the  feather.    Fevers  iu  >oid^ 

above,  and  the  concave  lower  surface,  divided  cases  resemble  stiff  bristly^  hurs^  as  about  the 

longitudinally  by  a  groove,  presents  2  inclined  bill  in  most  bird%  and  the  toft  on  the  breart  <» 

planes  meeting  at  an  obtuse  angle ;  it  is  covered  the  wild  turkey.    In  the  genus  iZoaylop^  P^^ 

by  a  thin  homy  layer,  and  cc-*'—  *-  '^-  '-  -"-  "-  ^'^    **-—•-    "?  . v.-  «. 

terior  a  white,  soft,  elastic  sub 

pith.' which  BuppUes  strength  »^v.u<s,»..c»..uvu«  ^.^.^.u^.^/  ^^^ww^  %n  vuuo.    «■  .a^.  ^ — -^. 

to  the  feather.    The  vane  consists  of  2  webs,  (Fras.),  the  feathers  of  the  orest,  hreast»  and 

one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  each  web  being  throat  are  changed  at  their  eztiemitiea  ioU) 

formed  of  a  series  of  laminsa  or  barbs,  of  varying  ovoid  homy  lamella,  looking  like  shining  blacx 

thickness,  width,  and  length,  arranged  obliquely  spangles,  expansions  of  the  tme  homy  stmctiov 

on  theshaft|  and  composed  of  the  same  material;  of  the  ahaft ;  something  of  the  kind  is  m^  ^ 
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the  Bohemian  chatterer  or  wax-wing  (ampelis  here,  that  the  part  to  which  the  barbs  are  at- 
ganvlus^  Linn.)f  in  which  some  of  the  second-  tached  and  the  pith  of  the  shaft  are  formed 
ary  and  tertial  qnill  feathers   end  in   smaD,  respectively  from  the  onter  and  inner  surfaces 
oblong,  flat  appendages,  in  color  and  condst*  of  the  membranes  of  the  compound  capsule ; 
enoe  resembling  red  sealing  wax,  which  are  the  shaft  and  barbs  at  the  apex  of  tiie  cylinder 
also  expanded  homy  prolongations  of  the  shafts  become  hardened  flrot,  and  are  softer  the  nearer 
of  the  ordinarr  feathers.    In  D,  §upereUumu  the  base  of  the  matrix;  the  first  f(»7ned  parts 
(Guy.)»  the  only  other  species  of  tne  genus,  are  pushed  forward  by  the  cell  growtii  at  Ihe 
the  feathers  over  each  eye  are  changed   for  base,  the  products  of  the  bulb  being  moulded 
three-fbarths  of  their  length   into  red  silky  into  shape  by  the  membranes  exterior  to  it ; 
hairs  or  bristles,  the  base  of  the  feather  having  the  successive  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  med- 
the  usual  appearance ;  each  shaft  seems  to  di-  ullary  matter  are  mdicated  by  a  series  of  mem- 
vide  into  several  of  these  hair-like  filaments,  branous  cones  or  caps,  the  last  formed  of  which 
which  are  finer  and  more  silky  than  the  ap-  cannot  escape  from  the  burdened  and  dosed 
pendage  on  the  breast  of  the  turkey,  and  (U-  shaft,  and  constitute  the  light  dry  pith  seen  in 
rectly  continuous  with  ordinary  feather  struc-  the  interior  of  the  quill ;  these  cones  are  origi- 
ture,  while  in  the  turkey  there  is  a  complete  nally  coxmected  together  by  a  central  tube,  and 
transformation  of  feathers  into  hairs  in  the  the  last  remains  of  the  bulb  are  seen  in  the  Hg- 
whole  extent.     In  most  birds  there  wiU  be  ament  which  passes  from  the  pith  through  the 
found  a  number  of  simple  hair-like  feathers  lower  umbilicus,  attaching  the  ^uiU  to  the  skin, 
scattered  over  the  skin  after  ^ey  have  been  Feathers  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  some 
plucked ;  they  arise  from  short  bulbs  as  dender  birds  to  a  length  of  more  than  2  feet ;  they  are 
rounded  shafts.    Feathers  are  developed  in  de-  almost  always  renewed  annually,  and  in  many 
pressions  in  the  skin  lined  by  an  inversion  of  species  twice  a  year;  this  amount  of  formative 
the  epidermis,  which  surrounds  the  bulb ;  they  power  demands  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
strow  by  the  addition  of  new  cells  from  the  cutaneous  circulation,  making  the  season  of 
bulb,  which  become  modified  into  the  homy  moulting  always  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of 
and  fibrous  stem^  and  by  the  elongation  and  ex-  a  bird.    The  plumage  is  generally  changed  se  v- 
tension  of  previously  formed  cells ;   tike  the  eral  times  before  the  bird  is  adult ;  but  some 
hair,  they  originate  in  follicles  producing  eni-  of  the  falcons  are  said  to  assume  the  mature 
dermic  cells,  though  when  fiilly  formea  tne  plumage  after  the  first  moult,  as  the  Greenland 
cellular  stmcture  is  widely  departed  from  ex->  and  Iceland  falcons. — ^Feathers  serve  to  protect 
cept  in  th(B  meduUary  portion.    They  are,  when  birds  from  injurious  external  Inflnences,  such 
first  formed^  living  organized  parts,  developed  as  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  rain,  &c.,  for 
from  a  matrix  connected  with  the  vascdar  layer  which  their  texture  and  imbricated  arrange- 
of  the  skin,  and  growing  by  nutrient  vessels;  ment  admirably  adapt  them;  and  they  Also  fur- 
when  fully  developed,  the  vessels  became  atro*  nish  their  principal  means  of  locomotion,  in  the 
phied,  and  the  feathers  dry  and  gradually  die  latter  case  being  stronger,  more  compact^and 
from  the  summit  to  the  base,  so  that  at  last  longer  than  those  which  cover  the  body.    They 
they  become  dead  forei^  bodies,  as  completely  generally  increase  in  size  from  the  head  back- 
incapable  of  vital  modifications  as  the  perfect  ward,  and  have  received  special  names  accord- 
Iioms  of  the  deer.     The  matrix  which  pro-  Ing  to  the  region  of  the  body,  which  are  im- 
daoes  the  feather,  according  to  Owen,  has  the  portant  aids  in  describing   and   recognizing 
form  of  an  elongated  cylin£ical  cone,  and  con-  species.  Bome  of  these  names,  constantly  used  in 
Bista  of  a  capside,  a  bulb,  and  intermediate  tne  ornithological  articles  ofthisCyclopndia,  not 
membranes  which  give  proper  form  to  the  se-  readily  imderstood  from  the  words  themselves, 
cretion  of  the  bulb ;  as  tne  conical  matrix  sinks  are  as  follows :  the  scapulars,  above  the  shoul- 
into  and  becomes  more  intimately  connected  der  blade  and  humema,  apparently  on  the  back 
-with  the  trae  skin,  its  apex  protrudes  above  when  the  wing  is  closed ;  axiUaries,  long  and 
the  snr&ce,  and  the,  investing  capsule  drops  off  straight  feathers  at  the  npper  end  of  the  hu- 
to  give  pasHsage  to  the  feather  wnich  has  been  merus,  under  the  wing ;  tibials,  covering  the 
growing  during  this  period;  the  capsule  is  made  leg ;  lesser  win^  coverts,  the  small  feathers  in 
up  of  several  layers,  the  outermost  consisting  rows  upon  the  forearm ;  under  coverts,  Uning 
of  epidermic  cells,  and  its  centre  is  occupied  by  the  lower  side  of  the  wings ;  the  largest  quiU 
A  soft  fibrous  bulb  freely  supplied  with  blood  feathers,  arising  from  the  bones  of  the  nand,  are 
^easela  from  below  and  a  nerve ;  between  the  the  primaries ;  the  secondaries  arise  from  the 
l>alb  and  the  capsule  are  2  parallel  membranes,  outer  portion  of  the  'Ulna^  and  the  tertiaries 
in  whose  oblique  septa  or  partitions  the  barbs  from  its  inner  portion  ana  the  humeras ;  the 
iuid  barbules  are  developed,  nearly  in  tiie  same  bastard  wing  consists  of  the  quills  growing 
-way  that  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  formed  be-  from  the  radimentary  thumb ;  greater  wing 
tween  the  membrane  of  the  pulp  and  that  of  coverts,  the  feathers  over  the  quills ;  tail  coverts, 
'tlie  capeole,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Cuvier.  upper  and  under,  those  above  and  below  the 
Tor  the  compUcated  manner  in  which  the  stem  base  of  the  tail  feathers.    The  relative  size  of 
is  formed,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tiie  article  the  quills  on  the  hand  and  forearm,  and  the  oon- 
**  Aves,^*  by  Trot  Owen,  in  the  **Oyclopndia  sequent  form  of  the  wings,  are  characteristic  of 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.'^    Suffice  it  to  say  the  families  of  birds^  and  modify  essentially 
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tbeir  powers  of  flight    The  breadth  of  the  dermic,  the  colors  ohiinge,proba%hy  some  lital 
wing  depends  principally  on  the  length  of  the  process,  without  the  loss  of  a  feather ;  when  the 
secondary  qnills,  and  its  length  on  that  of  the  winter  livery  snoceeding  the  aatomiud  toooli 
primaries.    Leaving  ont  of  view  the  proportions  begins  to  assame  its  bright  charaotera,  the  nev 
of  the  bones  and  the  force  of  the  mnsdes  of  the  color  generally  commences  at  the  put  of  &e 
wings,  when  the  primaries  are  longest  at  the  web  nearest  the  body,  and  gradaally  extends  to 
extremity  of  the  pinion,  as  in  the  falcons  and  the  tip.    Until  within  the  hist  few  yean  the 
swdlows,  causing  an  acuminate  form  of  wing,  changes  of  color  in  the  for  of  mamtnala  (as  in 
we  may  know  that  the  powers  of  flight  are  the  ermine  in  winter),  and  in  the  phmage  oC 
great,  requiring  comparatively  littie  exertion  in  birds  in  the  season  or  reproduotioii,  wen  sop- 
the  bird ;  but  when  the  longest  primaries  are  in  posed  to  be  efl%«ted  by  the  simple  reprodnction 
the  middle  of  the  series,  giving  rise  to  a  short,  of  the  hairs  and  feathers ;  but  this  cannot  he 
broad  wing,  as  in  the  partridge  and  grouse,  the  the  case,  as  many  fkcts  go  to  prove  that  these 
bird  can  fly  only  a  short  Stance  at  a  time,  with  changes  occur  at  other  times  than  the  period  of 
great  effort,  and  a  whir  well  known  to  the  moulting,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  hair  or 
sportsman.    Not  only  the  shape  of  the  wing,  feather.    It  is  weU  known  that  vivid  emotioos 
but  the  dose  texture  of  its  feathers,  must  bo  of  fear  or  grief  may  turn  the  human  hair  gnj 
taken  into  account  in  the  rapid  strong  flight  of  or  white  in  so  short  a  period  that  there  oonldbe 
the  falcon;  the  loose  soft  feathers  of  the  wings  no  change  in  the  hair  itself  to  account  for  it; 
in  the  owls,  and  the  serrated  outer  edge  of  the  and  a  case  is  on  record  of  a  starling  which  he- 
primaries,  while  they  prevent  rapid  flight,  enable  came  white  after  being  rescued  from  a  cat  It  his 
them  topounce  noiselessly  upon  their  vigilant  been  maintained  by  Schlegel  and  Martin  tkt 
prey.    Tbe  structure  of  feathers  aflbrds  some  many  birds  always  get  their  wed^g  plnmAgc 
of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  adaptation  without  moulting.    (For  observationa  regarding 
of  means  to  ends,  and  Paley  early  drew  attention  this,  see  a  paper  by  I>r.  Weinland,  in  tbe ''  ?n>- 
to  the  proofii  they  offer  of  creative  wisdom  and  oeedings  or  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
design.— Most  birds,  and  especially  the  aquatic  tory,"  vol.  vi.  p.  88.)  The  fact  bebg  admitted, 
famUies,  are  provided  with  an  oil  gland  at  the  how  can  the  change  of  color  be  explained  in 
base  of  the  tail,  whose  unctuous  secretion  is  the  mature  feather,  which  has  no  vascolaror 
distributed  over  the  feathers  by  means  of  the  nervous  communication  with  the  akin?    The 
bill,  protecting  their  surface  against  moisture ;  wearing  away  of  the  light  taps,  mentioned  b? 
the  shedding  of  the  water  is  not  owing  entirely  Mr.  Yarrell,  is  not  only  unphysiological,  hot  in 
to  the  oily  covering,  but  also  to  a  thin  plate  of  most  cases  does  not  happen.    Dr.  Weinland, 
air  entangled  by  the  feathers,  and  probably  also  from  the  examination  of  bleached  specimens  in 
to  an  actud  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  water  museums,  and  of  recent  birds,  expresses  the  be- 
by  the  feathers,  as  is  seen  in  the  leaves  of  many  lief  that  the  brightness  and  fiading  of  the  colors 
aquatic  plants;  the  arranging  of  the  plumes  by  are  owing  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  ss 
the  bill  of  the  bird  being  rather  to  enable  them  oily  matter  in  the  feathers;  the  microscopic  ex- 
to  take  down  a  lar^  quantity  of  air,  than  to  amination  of  the  web  of  feathers  from  tbe  nnsst 
apply  any  repulsive  oily  covering. — ^The  plumage  of  a  fifesh  merganser  (JIT.  serratcr,  linn.)  diow- 
of  birds  has  an  infinite  variety  of  colors,  from  ed  numerous  kteuna  of  a  reddish  oQ4ikoiiiud; 
the  sombre  tints  of  the  raven  to  the  pure  white  some  weeks  after,  the  same  fsathers,  haringhe* 
of  the  egrets,  and  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  lory,  oome  nearly  white  from  eanK>8ure  to  lights  d^ 
toucan,  trogon,  and  hummingbirds ;  the  females  dosed  air  bubbles  instead  of  the  reddish  flaw; 
have  generally  less  lively  colors,  and  the  sum-  from  this  he  concludes  that  the  evaporation  of 
mer  livery  of  both  sexes  is  often  different  from  the  oily  fluid,  and  the  flllins  of  the  spaces  rm 
that  of  ^nter.    One  of  the  most  curious  phe-  air,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wnite  water  lily,  pro* 
noroena  connected  with  feathers  is  the  annual  duces  the  changes  of  color.    If  this  fluid  be  mK 
moult,  and  the  change  of  color  during  that  and  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  mere  pbys^ 
the  breedinff  season;  moulting  usually  takes  imbibition  would  be  .sufficient  to  introdnce  tt 
place  after  the  young  have  been  hatched,  the  into  the  dead  feathers,  as  it  is  well  known  thtf 
whole  plumage  becoming  dull  and  rough,  and  fat  passes  throng  all  tissues  very  reedilyij^ 
the  burd  more  or  less  indisposed,  with  a  tem-  through  compact  horn.    In  the  season  of  re 
porary  loss  of  voice  in  the  singing  species. — ^Ao-  production,  the  nutritive  and  organic  ^^^"^ 
cording  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  the  plumage  of  birds  is  are  performed  with  their  utoaost  vigor,  ^^^ 
chanced  by  the  mere  alteration  of  the  color  of  supply  of  fatty  coloring  matter  wonkL  flowfrw- 
the  feathers;  by  the  growth  of  new  feathers  lyto  the  feathers;  under  the  oppodteoonditioD^ 
without  the  loss  of  any  old  ones;  by  the  pro-  of  debility,  cold,  or  insufficient  food,  tbe  oi  J 
duction  of  new  feathers  in  the  place  of  old  ones  matter  would  be  withdrawn  and  the  feitncff 
thrown  off,  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  bv  the  wear-  would  fade. — ^In  r^ard  to  the  value  of  feather* 
ing  off  of  the  light  tips  as  the  breeding  season  to  roan,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ennineiate  vtt 
approaches,  exposing  the  brighter  tints  under-  ornamental  employment  of  the  plumes  of  tiij 
neath.    The  first  two  of  these  changes  occur  in  ostrich,  egrets,  cranes,  and  peacock;  ^®  f^ 
adults  at  the  end  of  spring,  the  third  being  par*  nomicid  uses  of  the  oown  of  the  eider  dues 
tial  in  spring,  and  complete  in  autumn.  Though  and  the  plumage  of  the  goose;   thejffirp'' 
the  peifeot  plumage  is  non-vascular  and  epi-  tanoe  of  tJie  goose  quill  before  the  liUTOOactuv 
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of  steel  and  gold  pens,  and  the  adherence  of  EpheBUs,  Oolophon,  ^Gletus,  Priene,  Fhocces, 
many  at  the  present  daj  to  the  more  perishahle,  Bamos,  Teos,  and  Ohios,  the  last  8  being  the  cap- 
less  convenienL  bat  softer-moving  qnill ;  not  itals  of  islands  of  Uie  same  names.    The  Dorian 
to  more  than  allnde  to  the  consumption  of  the  leagne  was  composed  of  the  6  oiUes  of  Halicar- 
plnmage  of  the  gorseous  tropical  birds  in  the  nassns  and  Onians  on  the  mainland  of  Aaa  Mi- 
mann&ctnre  of  featner  flowers,  and  the  ntility  nor,  Ck>s  in  the  island  of  Oos,  and  HaJyssns,  Ga- 
of  the  downy  arctic  skins  as  articles  of  dress  in  minis,  and  lindns  in  the  island  of  Bhodes.   An- 
tiie  regions  of  jpexpetnal  snow.  other  famous  Greek  federation  was  the  AchsBan 
FEBBUABY  (Lai.  Februa^  the  festiyal  of  league,  formedL  281  B.  0.  by  4  cities,  which 
expiation  and  lustration,  which  was  held  on  were  padnally  joined  by  others^  until  in  191  B. 
the  15th  of  this  month),  the  second  month  in  0.,  when  Bp^la  was  admitted  to  the  federa- 
our  present  calendar,  containing  28  days  ordi-  tion,  it  comprised  nearly  all  the  Peloponnesian 
sarily,  and  29  days  in  leap  year.    It  was  not  in  states,  toge&er  with  several  cities  of  northern 
the  Bomulian  calendar,  but  was  added  at  the  Greece.    The  Fhcenician  cities,  during  nearly 
end  of  the  year  by  Numa,  and  was  first  placed  tiie  whole  of  their  national  existence,  formed  a 
after  January  by  the  decemvirs  in  452  B.  0.  federation,  of  which  the  8  principal  members 
FEDEBAUSTS,  a  political   party  in   the  were  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradns.    In  Italy,  the 
United  States  who  claimed  to  be  the  peculiar  most  celebrated  federation  was  that  of  Etruria, 
friends  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  federal  which  existed  from  a  very  remote  period,  and 
government.  Their  opponents,  the  republicans,  embraced  12  cities.    It  nourished  for  several 
Siey  called  anti-federalists,  and  charged  them  centuries,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  power  of 
to  a  certain  extent  with  hostility  to  or  distrust  Bome  about  280  B.  0. — ^In  modem  times  the 
of  the  United  States  constitution  and  the  gen-  first  great  federation  was  the  German  empire, 
eral  government.    The  republicans,  however,  whi(£  was  formed  in  843,  and  in  962  took  the 
strenuously  denied  the  truth  of  these  charges,  title  of  holy  Boman  empire  of  Germany.    It 
The  federidist  party  was  formed  in  1Y88.    Its  lasted  till  1806,  when  the  last  emperor,  Francis, 
most  distinguished  leaders  were  Washington,  renouncedthetitleof  emperor  of  Germany,  hav- 
Adams^  Hamilton,  and  Jay ;  and  the  leadmg  ing  2  years  previously  taken  that  of  emperor  of 
federalist  states  were  Massachusetts  and  Ck>n-  Austria.  Shortly  before  its  dissolution  several  of 
necticut,  supported  generally,  though  not  uni-  the  Grerman  states  formed  the  confederation  of 
fonnly,  by  the  rest  of  New  England ;  while  Jef-  the  Bhine,  under  the  protection  of  Ki4>oleon  I. 
ferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Burr,  and  Gallatin  led  This  league  fell  with  the  French  empire,  and 
the  oppNOsition.    In  the  contests  of  the  French  was  succeeded  in  1815  by  the  present  German- 
revolution  the  federalists  leaned  to  the  side  of  ic  confederation.    By  consolidating,  or  media- 
England,  the  republicans  to  that  of  France.  The  tizing,  as  it  was  termed,  a  multitude  of  small- 
former  were  defeated  in  the  presidential  election  er  states,  ti^e  number  of  German  sovereignties 
of  1800,  when  the  republican  candidates  were  was  reduced  fi^m  several  hundreds  to  88,  em- 
elected,  Jefferson  president,  and  Burr  vice-pres-  bradug  84' monarchical  states  and  tiie  4  fi'ee 
ident.     Their  opposition  to  the  war  of  1812,  cities  of  LtLbeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
and  above  all,  the  calling  of  the  Hartford  con-  burg.    The  principal  monarchical  states  of  the 
vention,  completed  their  destruction  as  a  na-  confederation  are  the  empire  of  Austria,  and  the 
tional  party.    In  1816  Monroe,  the  republican  kingdoms  of  PtussiaJBavaria,  Hanover.  Saxony, 
candidate  for  president,  received  the  electoral  and  Wlkrtembe^.    The  federation  of  tne  Hanse 
votes  of  all  the  states  with  the  exception  of  towns,  or  the  Hanseatio  leagne,  was  formed  in 
Masaaehusetts,    Connecticut^    and    Delaware,  the  Idth  century  by  some  of  the  maritime  cities 
which  gave  84  ballots  against  him,  while  from  of  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
the  other  states  he  received  188  votes.    At  the  commerce  against  piratels  and  against  the  nobles 
next  election  in  1820  the  federalist  party  was  and  princes.    At  tne  height  of  its  prosperity  it 
completely  disbanded,  Monroe  receiving  every  comprised  86  cities.    In  the  14th  and  16th  cen- 
d^toral  vote  except  one.  luries  this  federation  was  of  high  political  im- 
FEDEBATIOK,  or  OoNFXDSRATioi<r,  a  league  portance,  but  it  declined  as  order  and  good  gov- 
or  union  of  several  sovereign  states,  generuly  emment  advanced  in  the  states  of  Europe.  Tlie 
under  the  direction  of  a  supreme  government,  last  ^et  of  the  league  was  held  at  Ltloeok  in 
Federal  unions  were  formed  very  early  in  hifr-  1680,  when  the  federation  was  dissolved.    The 
tory,  and  were  common  in  antiquity,  especially  Swiss  federation,  which  has  lasted  for  more  than 
amonif  the  Greeks.    The  most  famous  of  these,  6  centuries,  now  consists  of  22  sovereign  cau- 
the  Amphictyonic  league,  embraced  12  states  or  tons,  and  its  afi&irs  are  controlled  by  a  diet  of 
tribes,  whose  deputies  met  twice  a  year — at  deputies  chosen  by  the  states.  The  United  States 
Delphi  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  autumn  at  a  of  America  afford  tiie  most  striking  example  to 
temble  near  Thermopvlffi.    Similar  leagues  ex-  be  found  in  history  of  the  snooessftil  workmg  of 
isted  among  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  a  federation  on  a  grand  scale.    The  attempts  to 
The  jfiolian  federation  possessed  Lesbos,  Tene-  imitate  them  made  by  the  Spanish  American 
dos^  and  other  islands,  and  on  the  mainland  12  republics  have  proved  fiulures,  and  have  result- 
confederated  cities,  of  which  the  chief  were  ed  for  the  most  part  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
Cyme  and  Smyrna.    The  Ionian  federation  also  federative  system  and  the  establishment  of  oon- 
comprised  12  dties,  the  principal  of  which  were  solidated  governments. 
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FEDOB  (or  Feodob)  I.,  Itanotitoh,  czar  fbated,  and  no  limitation  or  resfnctioubrforoe 
of  Bossia  from  1584  to  1698,  the  last  of  the  of  which  it  must  descend  to  a  certaiii  heir  or 
house  of  Buric.    His  father,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  heirs,  in  ezclosion  of  the  rest    A  fee  umple 
a  monster  of  yiolence  and  cmelty,  had  broken  may  be  acquired  by  descent  or  by  purchase,  b 
the  independent  spirit  of  his  nobles  and  cities  by  law,  purchase  means  every  mode  of  acquiring 
massacres  unparalleled  in  history,  and  had  ag-  land  except  descent;  hence  if  land  be  gi?e&to 
grandized  the  state  in  wars  with  Poland,  Swe-  a  man,  or  devised  to  him,  and  he  takes  by  gift 
den,  and  the  Tartars.    Fedor  was  weak,  both  or  by  devise,  still  he  is  said  in  law  to  take  b^ 
in  mind  and  body,  and  his  brother-in-law  Godu-  purchase.    The  essential  words  in  anj  iostru- 
nofE^  member  of  the  council  of  state,  a  man  of  ment  by  which  a  man  should  take  land  in  fee, 
enormous  riches,  of  rare  energy  and  aoility,  am-  whether  by  will  or  deed,  are,  to  the  graotee,  or 
bitious,  enterprising,  and  unscrupulous,  bore  devisee,  and  "  his  heirs."   For  if  land  be  given  to 
most  of  the  cares  of  the  government.    The  most  a  man.  without  Uie  word  ^  heirs,''  he  takes  only 
remarkable  events  of  this  reign  are  the  extension  an  estate  for  his  own  life,  and  at  bis  death  (i 
of  serfdom;  the  establishment  of  an  independent  there  be  no  renuunder  over)  it  reverts  to  the 
Bussian  patriarchate,  consecrated  by  Jeremy,  grantor  or  his  heirs;  and  at  common  lav,  there 
patriarch  of  Oonstantinople;  the  completion  oi  are  no  words  which  could  sopply  the  want 
the  conquest  of  Siberia,  which  had  been  ^ven  to  of  these  '^  words  of  inheritance,"  as  they  are 
Ivan  by  the  robber  and  adventurer  Yermak ;  the  called,  where  there  could  be  heirs.  Thus,  if  land 
surrender  of  Esthonia  to  Sweden ;  an  incursion  were  conveyed  or  devised  to  a  man  "and  his 
and  defeat  of  the  khan  of  the  Crimea ;  the  com-  successors,"  he  took  only  an  estate  for  life;  hot 
mencement  of  diplomatic  relations  with  distant  if  these  words  were  used  in  a  deed  or  devise  to 
states,  particularly  with  England;  an  attempt  a  corporation,  they  were  the  proper  words  to 
made  to  gam  influence  in  Caucasia,  and  another  create  a  fee  simple,  because  a  corporation  should 
to  unite  Poland  and  Bussia  by  the  proposed  have  perpetual  succession,  but  canuot  Lave  heirs, 
election  of  Fedor  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  in  If  land  be  granted  or  devised  to  A,  B,  and  C,u 
return  for  which  the  conquest  and  annexation  trustees,  then  also  the  word  successors  woaM  in 
to  Poland  of  Moldavia,  Wallaohia,  and  Hungary  general  carry  a  fee.    Hie  ancient  severity  of 
were  promised  byGk>dunoff.    In  order  to  se-  the  rule  requiring  words  of  inheritance  is  not 
cure  his  own  succession  to  the  throne,  Godu-  relaxed  somewhat  in  England,  and  more  in  the 
noff  is  believed  to  have  hired  assassins  to  mur-  United  States  (m  some  of  the  states  by  statute), 
der  the  czar^s  young  brother  Demetrius,  who  especiaUy  in  respect  to  wills  and  trusts.  In 
was  with  hb  mother  at  Uglitch.     The  deed  wills,  any  words  distinctly  indicating  the  par- 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  horrible  crimes  pose  of  the  testator  to  devise  all  his  estate  and 
and  of  revolts  under  the  lead  of  false  Dome*  interest  in  a  piece  of  land,  are  always  held  nov 
trii,  which  convulsed  Bussia  long  after  the  to  carrvafeesimple;  and  in  trusts,  if  one  bs 
death  of  Fedor.  land  given  to  him  with  power  to  sell,  this » 

FEE  (Sax.  /eJij  or  more  BCcaraUilyfeoh,  com-  held  to  be  a  power  to  convey  in  fee  simple,  h 

pensation  or  payment).    As  landed  estates  were  deeds  it  is  uways  better  to  add  the  words  of 

given  by  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  Boman  inheritance,  but  the  word  *^  assigns"  is  not  ne^ 

provinces  to  their  nobles  and  soldiers  as  com-  oessary  to  give  the  power  of  transfer,  althoogb 

{)ensation  or  wages  for  military  service,  fee  came  usually  added.    There  may  be  a  fee  simple  not 

to  mean  the  estate  itself.    It  was  Latinized  into  only  in  lands,  but  in  franchises  and  liberties; 

/eitdumf  or  feodum,  from  which  the  word  feudal  and  in  England,  in  dignities  and  the  rights  m 


this  word  are  not  certainly  known,  but  what  we  not  simple ;  that  is.  whenever  the  fee  is  in  ^ 

have  given  is,  we  think,  supported  by  the  best  way  restrained  or  diminished.    A  qualified  kt, 

reasons.   In  law,  estate  does  not  mean  the  land,  technicidly  so  called,  is  one  in  which,  by  an  on- 

but  the  title  which  a  man  has  in  the  land ;  so  sinal  limitation,  tiie  land  goes  to  a  man  and  hb 

the  word  fee  is  now  used  to  signify,  not  the  land  heirs  general,  and  yet  is  not  confined  to  th« 

held  in  fee,  but  the  kind  of  estate  which  a  man  issue  of  his  own  body;  aa  if  it  be  given hiffi 

has  in  land,  or  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  it.  and  to  his  heirs  on  the  part  of  his  father  or  a 

The  word  fee  alone  means  an  estate  without  certain  ^cestor.    A  determinable  fee  is  aK< 

qualification  or  limitation ;  hence  tiie  phrase  fee  which  may  continue  for  ever,  but  which  v^ 

simple  means  the  highest  estate  held  of  any  su-  be  determined  by  the  happening  of  some  evtot 

penor  or  lord,  or  by  any  tenure  or  service,  or  which  is  uncertain.   Instances  usually  gi^^^^  ^ 

strictiy  speaking,  by  any  tenure  whatever ;  and  this  are  lands  conveyed  or  devised  to  a  mantnu 

the  word  simple  means  only  that  nothing  is  his  heirs  until  an  infant  shall  attain  a  ceKaia 

added  to  limit  or  condition  the  word  fee.   Hence  age.  or  until  such  a  person  shall  be  married,  or 

an  estate  in  fee  and  an  estate  in  fee  simple  are  shall  have  children.    A  conditional  fee  me^ 

the  same  thing.    This  i»  an  absolute  estate  of  either  a  fee  to  which  at  its  origin  ^^^^^t 

inheritance ;  or  an  estate  which  a  man  holds,  tion  was  annexed,  which  being  performed  via 

descendible  to  his  heirs  for  ever.    There  is  no  defeat  the  estate,  or  the  performance  of  vbica 

event  by  which  it  must  be  terminated  or  de«  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  estate,  or  the  ^' 
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formance  or  occnrrenoe  of  which  Ib  necesBary  er  islaiidfl  are  OtoIaq,  on  which  most  of  the 
to  vest  the  estate.    But  these  three  phrases  are  white  residents  live,  Elandavn,  Taviuni,  Y ana 
not  definable  with  exact  accuracy,  and  are  some-  or  6omosomo,  Koro,  and  Mban.    The  islands 
times  nsed  one  for  the  other.    Fee  tail  is  a  law  are  mostly  of  volcanio  origin,  but  there  is  no 
term  of  more  precise  meaning.    It  is  derived  active  volcano  on  the  group.    Coral  isles  are, 
from  the  Norman  French  word  taillerj  to  cut,  however,  not  wanting.    Earthquakes  are  fre- 
because  it  is  a  lesser  estate  of  inheritance  cut  or  quent,  and  hurricanes  periodical  and  destructive, 
carved  out  of  the  fee  simple.    The  words  which  The  highest  mountains  are  on  Yiti  Levu,  and 
create  a  fee  tail  are  to  a  man  and  '^  the  heirs  of  reach  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet.    On 
his  body,"  or  to  a  woman  and  '^  the  heirs  of  her  Yanua  Levu  are  6  hot  springs,  tlie  temperature 
body."    By  virtue  of  these  words,  the  first  of  which  is  about  200""  to  210^  The  natives  boil 
taker,  whether  by  devise  or  ffrant,  takes  only  their  yams  in  them  in  16  minutes.    The  islands 
an  estate  for  his  own  life,  with  a  remainder  in  are  very  dangerous  of  access  on  account  of  the 
taO  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  which  means  his  shoals  and  reefs  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
eldest  son ;  and  as  he  takes  nothing  else,  he  can  Hydro^aphical  charts  were  made  by  ^e  U.  S. 
give  nothing  else  or  more ;  and  at  nis  death  his  exploring  expedition  under  Gapt.  Wilkes  (1840). 
son  comes  into  possession  of  a  similar  estate  for  and  Oapt.  Denham  of  the  British  ship  Herald 
his  own  life,  wim  a  remainder  in  tail  to  his  son.  has  recently  been  engaged  in  a  more  accurate 
Entailed  estates  were  very  common  in  England ;  survey  than  had  before  heen  made.    From  ob- 
but  ways  were  devised  long  since,  even  there,  servations  taken  by  Wilkes^s  expedition  it  was 
for  breaking  them  up.    In  Ireland  and  in  Scot-  found  that  the  temperature  was  very  equable, 
land  they  had  more  force  and  effect ;  and  were  The  mean  temperature  at  Ovolau  during  a  pe- 
found  to  be  so  offensive  that  by  the  recent  legis-  riod  of  6  weeks  was  77.81^ ;  the  lowest  was  62**, 
lation  of  the  British  parliament  they  may  now  the  highest  96^    The  greatest  extremes  of  heat 
be  broken  in  those  countries  about  as  easilv  as  in  and  cold  are  experienced  inland.    A  tempera- 
England*    In  the  United  States  estates  tul  have  ture  of  121^  was  noted  by  a  missionary  in  Ya- 
had  no  practical  existence  since  the  revolution*  nua  Levu.    The  mean  temperature  of  the  group 
In  some  of  the  states  they  are  wholly  xmknown^  has  been  estimated  at  about  80°.    Considering 
In  others  they  become  at  once,  by  force  of  stat-  the  proximity  of  these  islands  to  the  equator, 
ntory  provision,  estates  in  fee  simple.    In  others  the  dimate  is  not  so  pernicious  to  white  men  as 
a  tenant  in  fee  tail  bars  the  ent£ul  by  a  simple  might  be  expected.    It  is  debilitating,  but  not 
conveyance  in  fee  simple.    In  yet  others,  and  deadly.    In  December,  January,  and  February 
they  are  numerous,  they  are  simply  abolished  the  heat  is  oppressive.    From  April  to  Novem- 
by  stotnte,  without  any  reservation  whatever,  ber  the  prevalent  winds  blow  from  E.  N.  E.  to 
FEEJEE,  Fun,  or  Yin  Isi^nds,  a  group  in  S.  E. ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  winds  are 
the  south  Pacific  ocean,  lying  between  lat  15°  variable,    "nie  north  wind  is  very  disagreeable ; 
30'  and  20°  80'  S.  and  long.  177°  E.  and  178°  it  is  a  hot  blast  rarefying  the  air  and  rendering 
"W^  including  among  others  what  were  called  respiration  difficult.    February  and  March  are 
by  their  discoverer,  Tasman  the  Dutch  navi-  the  months  most  feared  by  seamen ;  these  are 
gator,  Prince  William's  islands  and  Heenis-  called  the  '^  hurricane  months."    The  soil  is  a 
kirk's  shoals,  and  extending  over  an  ocean  area  deep  yellow  loam ;  and  the  tropical  climate  and 
of  about  40,000  sq.  m.    Some  geographers  class  abundance  of  water  cover  the  mountMns  up  to 
Feeiee  with  the  Tonga  island,  entitling  them  their  very  summits  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
tx)th  the  Friendly  isl^ds.    These  two  groups.  Plants  grow  with  marvellous  rapidity.    Turnips, 
however,  differ  from  each  other  geologica&y,  and  radishes,  and  mustard  after  being  sown  24  hours 
the  Fe^eeans  are  dissimilar  to  the  Tongans  in  are  above  the  surface,  and  in  4  weeks  are  fit  for 
physical  conformation,  language,  and  mytholo-  use.    Of  the  bread-firnit  tree  there  are  9  native 
gy.   The  Feqjee  islands  were  discovered  in  1648.  varieties ;  of  the  banana,  6 ;  of  the  plantain,  8  ; 
after  which  date  they  remained  unvisited  until  of  the  cocoanut,  8.   The  Tahiti  chestnut  and  pa- 
Oapt  James  Oook  lay  to  off  an  island  in  the  paw  apple  are  found  wild,  also  shaddocks  red 
windward  group,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  and  white,  a  bitter  orauge,  many  sorts  of  plums, 
of  Turtle  island.    In  1789  Gapt  Bligh,  in  the  and  the  Malinr  apple.    The  vegetation  of  the  E. 
launch  of  the  Bounty,  saw  a  portion  of  them,  and  W.  Pacific  seems  to  meet  at  this  central 
and  in  1792,  when  in  command  of  the  Provi-  point.    The  tea  plant  of  China,  the  cocoanut, 
dence,  passed  among  them.    There  are  226  isl-  caraway,  nutmeg,  sugar  cane,  arrow  root,  capsi- 
anda,  about  80  of  which  are  inhabited.    The  cum,  sarsapariUa,  Cape  gooseberry,  and  pineap- 
population  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  pies  fiourish.    The  chief  edible  roots  are  the 
180,000  to  800,000.    Two  of  the  islands  only  yam  and  the  taro,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
are  of  cousiderable  size,  namely,  Yiti  Leva  rused.    Considerable  care  is  bestowed  upon  the 
(Great  Feejee)  and  Yanua  Levu  (Great  land),  cultivation  of  the  yangona  QEft^&)t  which  yields 
The  former  measures  90  m.  from  E.  to  W.  and  the  native  intoxicating  drink.    The  indigenous 
50  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  at  turmeric  is  copiously  used  by  the  women  in  col- 
least  50,000  inhabitants.     The  latter  is  more  oring  their  persons.    Cotton  grows  wild  ;  so 
than  100  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  does  the  paper  mulberry  of  which  the  natives 
5^  m. ;  its  population  is  estimated  at  81,000.  make  their  tapa  cloth.    Two  kinds  of  tomato 
The  most  important  and  populous  of  the  small-  and  two  kinds  of  nut  are  found.  The  pandanus^ 
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whose  root  is  sometimes  entirely  dieoomiected  tilie  dwellings  are  conicaL   Some  tribes  dlspeiM 

with  the  gronnd  and  leans  npon  aolnsterof  with  centre  and  side  posts,  others  emjoby  them, 

supplementary  px'ops,  is  the  v egetahle  cariosity  The  walls  are  from  4  to  1 0  leet  hi^.  The  thatch, 

of  Feejee.    Many  of  ttiQ  islands  are  well  adapted  which  is  of  wild  sagar  cane,  is  often  ooDtinW 

for  coffee.    The  botanists  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  to  the  gronnd  so  as  to  hide  the  side  walla.   The 

expedition,  on  a  very  imperfect  examination,  doorways  are  generally  so  low  as  to  compel  the 

arising  from  the  impossibility  of  penetrating  visitor  to  stoop.    Hie  average  nze  is  about  12 

into  the  interior,  gathered  650  species  of  plants,  feet  sqnare;  the  roof  abont  80  feet  h^jiu  No 

The  coast  fisheries  are  inexhaustible  ;  turtle  one  can  erect  a  house  without  first  obtuning, 

catching  is  tibe  business  of  several  tribes ;  60  or  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  the  pennisslon  of  the 

100  turtle  caught  in  a  season  by  one  party  is  chief  of  the  district.    The  chi^  orders  the  work 

deemed  successfol  work.    The  mountaineers,  to  be  done  by  the  carpenters  of  the  tribe.  These 

who  live  far  from  the  sea-coast,  and   conse-  dwellinghouseis  are  generally  regarded  astenant^ 

quently  cannot  get  fish,  substitute  snakes  as  able  for  20  years.    The  inland  tribes  of  Great 

an  e^ble.     There  are  few  fowls  and  hogs.  Feejee  export  to  the  coast  fangana^  a  liquor 

The  native  agricultural  implements  are  a  tool,  which  they  prepare  by  chewing  a  root  sad 

lancet-shaped  and  about  a  .yard  long,  made  ^itlang  the  result  into  pitchers,  and  reedve 

of  hard  wood,  and  used  in  clearing  off  the  mats,  cloth,  and  fine  salt  in  exchange.   Tbe 

brushwood  and  coarse  grass;  a  digging  stick  trade  of  Feejee  with  their  neighbors,  the  Ton* 

made  of  a  young  mangrove;  a  hoe  for  weeding,  gans  or  Friendly  islanders,  dates  .fiir  back  be- 

with  a  blade  of  tortoise  shell  or  the  valve  of  a  fore  the  arrival  of  TasmaiL^and  probably  orig- 

larffe  oyster ;  a  large  dibble,  8  feet  long  and  18  inated  in  the  canoes  of  the  Tonrans  being  driv- 

inches  in  circumference  at  2  feet  from  the  point ;  en  among  the  windward  isles  of  Feejee  by  strong 

and  a  pruning  knife  made  of  a  plate  of  tortoise  easterly  winds.    The  scarlet  feathers  of  a  paro- 

shell  lashed  to  the  end  of  a  rod.    The  Feejeeans  ^uet  caught  in  Somosomo  were  the  leading  a- 

were  preeminent  among  Polynesians  for  their  tide  of  export.    The  Tongans  paid  the  Somoeo- 

manufactures,  as  remarked  by  Capt.  Oook.  The  mans  witn  articles  of  European  mann&ctiire 

greater  portion  of  the  processes  are  performed  and  the  loan  of  their  women.    In  tliis  way  iron 

by  women.    The  masi  or  cloth  is  made  of  the  ware  was  first  introdnced  into  Feejee.    The 

bark  of  the  mslo  tree,  which  is  steeped  in  wa-  Tongans  still  procure  from  Feejee  (heir  caDOce^ 

ter.    The  bark  is  then  beaten  on  a  fiat  log  with  spars,  sails,  pottery,  and  mosquito  cnrtaina,  ai 

a  grooved  mallet    Two  lengths  of  the  wet  sub-  well  as  sinnet  and  various  sorts  of  food,  and  pay 

stance  are  generally  beaten  together,  and  are  with  whales'  teeth,  necklaces,  inlaid  dnbBf  oow- 

kept  together  by  their  gluten.    Separate  pieces  ries^  Tonga  doth,  axes,  muskets,  and  their  ser- 

are  stuck  together  by  the  starch  of  the  taro,  and  vices  in  war.    One  consequence  of  this  ancient 

are  then  dyed.    The  women  elaborate  the  bor-  connection  with  Tonga  is  that  in  several  parts  of 

ders.    Floor,  saiL  and  sleeping  mats  are  made  Feejee  tiiere  are  triMs  descended  from  Toogen 

from  the  leaf  of  the  dwarf  pandanua,  and  a  sort  forefathers,  and  called  Tonga-Fecjee.    The  Fe«* 

of  rush.    A  missionary  says:  ''The  wicker-  Jeeansnever  returned  tiie  visits  of  the  TongaiU) 

work  baskets   of  Feejee    are   strong,   hand-  and  no  to  this  day  there  is  but  one  instance  re> 

some,  and  useful  beyond  any  I  have  seen  at  eordea  of  a  Feejee  chief  attempting  to  crow  the 

home  or  abroad."    ]m  ets  are  made  of  the  vine  ocean  in  his  canoe  to  Tonga.    The  first  conuner* 

of  a  creeper  or  of  sinnet.    The  fishing  nets  are  cial  intercourse  between  Europeans  and  the  na- 

weighted  by  shells.    Sinnet  is  compel  of  the  tives  began  about  1806.    Vessels  of  theE.  L 

fibre  of  the  cocoanut  husk,  and  furnishes  the  company  visited  the  N.  E.  part  of  Yannal^Ti^ 

native  with  his  material  for  fastening  and  wrap-  to  procure  sandal  wood  and  tripang.   They 

ping.     The  Feejees  understand  pottery,  for  paia  in  iron  hoop,  JBpikes,  beads,  reel  paint, 

which  they  employ  red  and  blue  clays  tempered  and  similar  trifies.    The  sandal-wood  failed  he* 

with  sand.    lanes  and  figures  are  traced  on  the  fore  long,  and  as  the  natives  had  not  sufficient 

vessels  while  moist,  the  work  being  done  ex-  forethought  to  plant  more,  little  now  remains, 

dusivdy  by  women.     Canoes  were  formerly  Tripang  and  tortoise  shell  next  became  tbe 

buUt  only  by  a  certain  caste,  but  of  late  this  chief  articles  of  foreign  commerce.    This  traffic 

trade  has  been  thrown  open ;  they  seldom  ex-  has  long  been  conducted  ohiefiy  by  Amerieass 

oeed  100  feet  in  length.    Before  the  introduc-  from    Salem,   Mass.     Tripang  is  picked  np 

tion  of  the  American  hatchet  and  the  blades  from  the  ree»  to  tiie  annual  value  of  $30fOO(^ 

and  chisels  of  ShefSeld,  the  only  axe  of  the  na-  and  recently  small  lots  of  arrowroot,  coecM^ 

tive  mechanic  was  a  hard  stone  ground  to  an  nut  oil,  and  sawn  timber  have  been  pitfehiMd 

edge ;  the  spines  of  echini  were  his  boring  ap-  firom  the  islanders.    Almost  conteimwraneou- 

paratus;  with  rats^  teeth  set  in  hard  wo^  he  ly  with  the  earliest  visits  of  the  East  lodiaa 

carvedandengraved;  he  still  uses  the  mushroom  trading  ships,  namely,  in  1804,  a  nnmheroi 

coral  for  a  file,  and  the  Pumice  stone  for  gen-  convicts  escaped  from  New  South  Wales  anu 

eral  finishing  purposes.    The  form  of  the  houses  settled  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mbao  or 

in  Feejee  varies  according  to  locality.    In  one  Rewa,  the  ehiefii  receiving  them  on  oonditioo 

island  a  village  looks  like  a  clump  of  square  of  their  support  in  time  of  war.    These  men, 

wicker  baskets ;  in  another,  like  rustle  arbors ;  37  in  number  at  the  time  of  their  first  arrivil, 

in  a  third,  like  oblong  hay  ricks ;  and  in  a  fourth  were  the  means  of  acquiring  for  llban  and  Se^^ 
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the  political  hnportanoe  in  Feejee  which  they  affected.— The  islanden  are  divided  into  a  nmn- 
now  enjoy.    In  a  few  years  the  greater  part  of  ber  of  tribes,  each  governed  by  its  native  chief* 
their  nnmber  had  fallen  victims  to  native  revenge  Of  these  8  are  paramount,  and  the  rest  in  a 
or  to  fends  among  themselves.    Their  leader,  a  state  of  vassalage  more  or  less  complete.    The 
Swede  named  Savage,  was  drowned  and  eaten  in  role  of  the  chief  is  absolute  and  patriarchal.    A 
1813.   In  1824only  two,  and  in  1840,  when  Oapt  well  defined  i^stem  of  customary  law,  however, 
Wilkes  visited  Bewa,  only  one  survived,  an  regulates  the  subordination  of  one  district  to 
Irishman,  known  as  Paddy  Connor ;  at  the  dose  another.    The  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  com- 
of  his  life  his  children  numbered  60. — ^The  na*  poeed  of  the  elders  and  men  of  highest  rank, 
tives  are  above  the  middle  height,  sleek  and  The  law  of  descent  is  curious.    The  successor 
portly,  with  stout  limbs  and  short  necks.    Their  of  the  king  is  his  next  brother,  failing  whom, 
complexion  is  dai^er  than  the  copper-colored  his  own  eloest  son  or  the  eldest  son  of  his  eld- 
and  lighter  than  the  black  races,    liidr  hair  is  est  brother  fills  his  place.    But  the  rank  of  tJie 
black,  long,  frizzled,  and  busby,  sometimes  en«  mother  often  causes  an  infraction  of  this  rule, 
croacfaing  on  the  forehead  and  Joined  by  whis*  The  person  of  a  pagan  high  chief  is  tahoo  or 
kers  to  a  thick  round  or  pointed  beard,  to  which  sacred.    In  some  cases  they  daim  a  divine  ori- 
moustaches  are  <^n  added.    They  are  almost  gin.  Everv  thing  becomes  consecrated  which  the 
free  from  tattooing;  only  the  women  are  tat-  supreme  chiefor  king  touches.  Heworksatagri- 
tooed,  and  that  on  the  parts  of  the  body  which  cultural  labor  when  otherwise  unoccupied,  and 
are  covered.    The  men  dress  in  a  sort  of  sash  plaits  sinnet.    He  has  always  several  attendants 
of  white,  brown,  or  figured  masi,  using  gener-  about  his  person,  who  feed  him  and  perform  the 
ally  about  6  yards.    The  women  wear  a  mI^  or  most  sernle  ofSces.     He  has  no  throne,  but 
fringed  band,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  the  squsts  on  the  ground  like  his  subjects.    A  pe- 
fibre  of  a  wild  root,  and  some  kinds  of  grass.  cuUar  language  is  used  when  speaking  of  the 
The  fringe  is  frx>m  8  to  10  inches  deep.    The  chief.    AU  his  actions  and  the  members  of  his 
turban,  worn  only  by  the  men  of  the  respecta-  body  are  hyperbolized.    Respect  is  indicated  by 
ble  dasses,  is  a  fine  masi  of  one  thickness  only,  the  utterance  of  a  peculiar  shout  or  chant  called 
andbasa  gauze-like  appearance.    This  is  the  tama.    This  is  uttered  by  inferiors  on  approach- 
pagan  costume,  but  when  they  become  Ohris-  ing  a  chief  or  chief  town.    It  is  necessary  to 
tians  both  sexes  adopt  a  fnUer  ^ess.     They  crouch  when  a  chief  passes  by«    Standing  in  the 
bore  the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  distend  tlie  hole,  presence  of  the  chief  is  not  allowed,  and  all  who 
Both  sexes  paint  their  bodies,  and  seem  to  pre-  move  about  the  house  in  which  he  is  creep, 
fer  red ;  they  also  besmear  themselves  with  oiL  or,  if  on  their  feet^  advance  bent,  as  in  act  of 
Of  the  toilet  the  hair  is  the  most  important  obeisance.    No  one  may  cross  a  chief  behind  his 
parL  and  is  dressed  in  the  most  grotesque  forms,  back.    The  inferior  must  pass  in  front  of  the 
eomtimes  attaining  the  diameter  of  6  feet.   The  superior.    On  the  same  principle,  when  at  sea 
chief's  barber  is  held  in  high  respect,  and  his  they  may  not  pass  the  canoe  of  a  chief  on  the 
hands  are  not  allowed  to  touch  foc^.    The  hair  outrigger  side.    If  a  chief  stumbles  or  falls,  his 
18  colored  sometimes  with  two  or  more  dyes,  subjects  must  do  the  same.    The  best  nroduce 
They  are  fond  of  music,  and  have  invented  the  of  the  gardens^  the  best  animals^and  the  best 
Boee  flute,  the  oondi  shell,  the  pandean  pipes,  a  fish  are  presented  to  the  chiefb.    Pay-day  is  re- 
Jews-harp  made  of  a  strip  of  bamboa  ana  sev*  garded  as  a  high  festival.  Whales'  teeth,  women, 
end  sorts  of  drums.    The  singing  is  mvariably  and  canoes  are  prominent  articles  of  tribute. 
in  a  mi\]or  key.    They  love  to  dance.    The  mu-  According  to  the  native  ideas  of  justice,  the 
aidans  perform  on  one  note,  the  bass  alternating  criminality  of  an  act  is  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
with  the  air ;  they  tiben  sound  one  of  the  com*  of  the  offender.    Murder  by  a  chief  is  less  hei- 
mon  chords  in  the  bass  deff  witJiout  tbe  alter-  nous  than  petty  Vuveny  committed  by  a  man  of 
nation.    The  Protestant  missionaries  forbid  the  low  rank.    The  most  serious  offences  are  theft, 
nocturnal  dtfioes  as  immodest.    The  natives  are  adulterv,  abduction,  witchcraft,  infringement 
fond  of  poetry.   Their  verses  rhyme,  but  seldom  of  a  taboo,  disrespect  to  a  chief,  incendiarism, 
preserve  a  uniform  measure.    In  chanting,  the  and  treason.    Theft  is  punished  by  a  fine,  re- 
choma  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  line.   Few  payment  in  kind,  loss  en  a  finger,  or  dubbing. 
drink  to  excess.    Girls  are  betroUied  at  a  very  The  contumacious  are  punished  by  a  fine,  or 
early  age,  and  often  to  old  men.    Brothers  and  loss  of  a  finger,  ear,  or  nose.    The  other  crimes 
■istersy^rst  cousms,  fathers  and  sons-in-law,  are  punished  by  death,  the  instrument  being  the 
motfaen  and  dau^ters-in-law  are  forbidden  to  dub,  noose,  or  musket.    Adulteir  is  the  crime 
speak  1m  each  other  or  to  eat  from  the  same  most  severely  visited.    The  adulterer  may  be 
disli.    The  latter  prohibition  extends  to  bus-  put  to  deatis,  or  he  may  be  compelled  to  give  up 
bands  and  wives.    The  common  people  usually  nis  own  wife  to  the  aggrieved  party,  or  his  prop- 
take  2  meals  a  day,  the  chief  8  or  more.    As  erty  ma^  be  destroyed  or  taken  away  from  him. 
they  abhov  drinkinff  after  eadi  other  from  the  The  pnnciple  of  vicarious  atonement  is  ac- 
aaxne  cup,  they  bold  the  vessd  aboat  10  indies  knowledgeo.    A  man  sentenced  to  death  will 
above  the  mouth,  and  pour  the  stream  down  the  often  surrender  his  fiither  to  suffer  in  his  steady 
throat.    They  eat  with  thdrHingers.    Rheuma*  There  is  also  a  spedes  of  pecuniar]^  atonement 
tlsm  is  common  among  them ;  they  rdieve  the  or  ioroj  of  which  there  are  6  varieties.    The 
patient  by  making  deep  incisiona  over  the  part  soro  with  a  whale'b  tooth,  a  mat,  dub,  musket, 


or  other  valoable,  is  the  most  common.    Society  ions.    A  Fe^eeaa  is  slwayB  anned,  and  war  is 
18  divided  into  6  recognized  classes :  1,  kings  and  his  normal  condition.    The  moimtain  ftstaoM 
queens ;  2,  chiefs  of  large  districts  or  islands;  are  well  fortified  by  strong  pslisadea  and  stone 
8,  chiefs  of  towns,  priests,  and  ambassadors ;  4,  breastworks,  pierced  with  loopholea.   Theannc 
distiDgni^ed  warriors  of  low  birth,  chiefe  of  the  chiefly  nsed  are  dnbs.  spears,  batUe-sxes,  the 
carpenters,  and  chiefs  of  the  turtle  catchers;  5,  bow,  the  sling,  and  tne  musket    A  pectiliar 
common  people ;  6,  slayea  by  .war.    Bank  is  weapon  is  the  missile  dab,  which  is  worn  stock 
hereditary  through  the  female  line.    The  dig*  in  the  girdle,  sometimes  in  pairs.    lb  is  a  ihoit 
nity  of  a  pagan  chief  is  estimated  by  the  num-  stick,  with  a  knob  at  one  end^  is  buried  vith 
her  of  hia  wives.    The  rights  of  the  tattt,  or  great  precision,  and  is  a  favonte  weapon  with 
slster^s  son,  constitute  one  of  the  peculiar  insU-  assassins.    The  sick  and  aged  are  negwcted,  or 
tutions  of  Feejee.    A  vasu  of  raoik  can  claim  if  they  become  troublesome  are  buried  alive  or 
any  thing  in  his  mother's  land,  excepting  tiie  strankLed.    The  relatives  hold  a  wake  over  tbe 
wives,  homC)  and  land  of  a  chief.    In  the  moral  intended  victim  while  living  and  anointed  for 
and  intellectual  state  of  the  Fe^eeans  there  is  a  the  sepulchre,  and  go  into  mouming.s!ter  the 
wide  distinction  between  the  pagan  and  Ohris«  entomoment    The  signs  of  monming  are  the 
tian  natives.    As  the  minority  are  yet  pagans,  cropping  of  the  hair  and  the  joints  of  the  imaD 
their  customs,  laws,  and  religion  may  still  be  toe  or  little  finger.    Another  remarkable  cos- 
regarded  as  the  national  standards  of  Feejee.  tom  is  the  fo^^ifcu  or  strangling  of  the  wives  s&d 
Capt.  Wilkes  says  of  them:  '^  They  are  truly  next  friends  of  the  deceased.    Abortion  is  prao- 
wretches  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  term,  and  tised  to  a  great  extent  by  medicated  waten  or 
degraded  beyond  the  conception  of  dvilized  mechanical  means.    Boys  are  drcumcised  oo 
people.    For  the  sake  of  decency,  and  to  avoid  attaining  puberty.^-Fe^ee  has  no  onemjthologir 
shocking  my  readers,  I  have  refrained  from  re-  common  to  all  the  ishinds.  The  native  religiooi 
lating  many  things  which  happened  under  my  are  local ;  each  island  has  its  own  goda.  tra^ 
own  eyes.''    Foremost  among  their  describable  tions,  and  superstitions.  AH  the  systems  oeloog 
vices  stands  cannibalism ;  not  only  are  prison-  to  the  lowest  types  of  polytheism,  and  all  are 
ers  taken  in  war  consumed,  but  persons  of  the  impregnated  with  the  filth  and  savagenees  which 
same  tribe  and  village  fall  victims  to  the  greed  characterize  the  actual  exbtence  of  the  people. 
of  their  neighbors.    The  cooked  human  body  is  Some  features  the  mythologies  have  in  commoo ; 
termed  in  uie  Feejee  language  haiolo  or  "  long  they  retain  the  distinction  oetween  dU  mmrm 
pig."  AsanEngliw  gentleman  may  send  achoice  and  dii  fnaMrtfa^  between  gods  and  demigods, 
haunch  of  venison  as  a  complimentary  present  to  The  latter  dass  is  made  up  chiefly  of  deceased 
another,  so  one  Feejee  chief  will  send  a  stalwart  chie&  and  respected  ancestors.    Monsters  aod 
subject  roasted  entire  like  an   ox,  carefully  other  objects  of  wonder  are  admissible  to  this 
trussed,  and  escorted  by  a  procesrion  to  the  res-  dass.    Most  of  the  gods  are  supposed  to  have 
idence  of  an  ally.    *^  It  is  our  only  beef^"  sidd  Jurisdiction  only  over  the  tribes,  islanda,  or  dts- 
Thakombau  to  the  British  Oapt.  Erakine.  There  tricts  where  they  are  wordiipped.    Each  trade 
is  one  district  called  Drekete,  where  the  inhab-  has  its  tutelary  deities.    The  reejeeans  have  do 
itants  from  generation  to  generation  are  all  idols,  but  reverence  certain  stones  as  ahrines  of 
*' preserved"  to  be  consumed  by  their  more  the  god,  and  hold  certain  birds  and  fishes  as 
powerful  neighbors.     The  epicures  of  Fecsjee  sacred.    Each  chief  has  his  amhati^  or  prieetf 
prefer  the  flesh  of  women  to  that  of  men,  and  who  acts  in  concert  with  him,  and  helps  him  to 
deem  the  thick  of  the  arm  and  the  thigh  the  govern  his  dansmen.    Hie  temple  {mbure)  is 
tit-bits  of  the  ddbolo.    The  flesh  of  white  men  used  for  all  public  purposes,  and  is  the  odv  pob- 
is  held  in  low  repute ;  it  is  said  to  be  compara-  lie  building.    There  are  priestesses,  but  few  of 
tivdy  insipid  or  obnoxiously  tainted  with  tobao-  sufficient  importance  to  have  a  temple.   The 
00.  Their  practice  of  appropriating  the  cargoes  portion  of  food  devoted  to  the  god  is  eaten  by 
and  eating  the  crews  of  vessels  wre^d  on  tneir  the  priest  and  old  men.    The  priesta  are  ooi>- 
ahores,  has  several  times  brought  down  upon  suited  as  orades.    The  responses  are  given  after 
them  chastisement  from  ships  ox  war  belon^ng  convulsions,  supposed  to  be  cansed  by  the  pres- 
to France  or  the  United  States.    In  1884  the  ence  of  the  god.    There  are  various  modes  of 
chief  of  Yiwa   captured    the    French    briff  divination,  aU  of  the  most  childiah  diaracter, 
L'aimable  Josephine,  and  killed  the  captain  and  such  as  by  biting  a  leaf  or  pouring  water  dova 
most  of  the  crew.    This  crime  was  avenged  by  the  arm.    They  have  a  strong  belief  in  all  sorts 
two  French  ships  of  war  sent  out  to  Fe^ee  for  of  apparitions,  witches,  ghosts,  wizards,  and  the 
that  punjose.    At  Malolo,  one  of  the  smaller  evil  eye.    They  bdieve  in  a  sort  of  fidries  vho 
island  Lieut  Joseph  A.  Underwood  and  Mid-  dance  on  the  lulls  by  moonUght  and  sing  aonff^ 
shipman  Wilkes  Henry  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  The  future  world  in  Uieir  opinion  is  much  the 
expedition  were  murdered,  July  2^  1840.    The  same  as  Uie  present    In  a  large  number  of 
last  affiiir  of  this  sort  took  place  in  Oct  1858.  the  islands,  a  particular  town  in  Ysnua  U^ 
The  marines  and  crew  of  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  is  thought  to  oe  the  entrance  to  the  spirit 
Yandalia  burned  down  a  village  and  killed  14  world.    The  houses  in  tins  town  are  built  with 
and  wounded  16  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  isbmd  their  doors  opposite  to  each  other,  so  that 
of  Waya,  in  punishment  for  the  murder  and  the  shade  may  pass  through  without  interrop> 
mastication  of  a  New  Yorker  and  two  compan*  tion.     The  inhabitants  speak  in  low  toBf^ 
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apd  if  at  a  little  distance  communicate  their  tims  to  pagan  wratb,  ^ongh  often  in  imminent 
thonghts  by  signs.  The  making  of  channs  and  peril,  but  seyeral  native  teachers  were  sacrificed, 
amnlets  is  a  mvorite  occupation.  Sneezing  is  and  the  mission  premises  were  fired  on  one 
ominous,  and  yaries  in  its  Inck,  according  as  occasion.  About  1848  ^e  French  Catholic  mis- 
it  proceeds  from  the  right  or  left  nostnL—  nonaries  commenced  their  operations  in  Feejee. 
The  first  Christians  resident  in  Feejee  were  a  The  relations  existing  between  them  and  ^eir 
few  Tongan  emigrants  and  traders  who  had  Protestantbrethrenarenot  so  fraternal  as  could 
been  converted  in  the  Friendly  islands.  The  be  desired.  They  are  more  tolerant  of  some  of 
horrible  condition  of  Feejee  moved  tbe  hearts  the  native  practices,  such  as  dancing,  than  the 
of  the  British  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  Tonga  Protestants.  In  1867  there  were  54,281  attend- 
in  1884,  and  two  of  their  number  were  appointed  ants  upon  the  religious  services  conducted  by 
to  open  a  mission  there.  These  two  pioneers  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  Jn  many  of  the  cir- 
were  the  Bev.  William  Cross  and  David  CargiU.  cuits  the  ChristiBns  support  their  own  pastors, 
They  reached  Lakemba,  an  island  of  the  wind-  who  are  natives  either  of  Feejee  or  Tonga.  By 
ward  group,  Oct.  12^  1886.  They  came  fur-  the  latest  accounts  there  are  8  Protestant  mis- 
nished  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  sionaries  in  Fe^ee,  and  no  fewer  than  200  na* 
£jng  Greorge  of  Tonga  to  tbe  king  of  Lakemba,  tive  teachers  in  the  same  islands  and  in  Bo- 
who  received  them  kindly.  One  great  advantage  tuma,  an  island  a  considerable  distance  toihe 
that  the  missionaries  ei\}oyed  arose  from  the  fkot  north  of  Fe^ee.  For  the  numerous  children, 
that  the  Tongan  tongue  is  well  understood  at  chiefly  half  caste,  of  the  wMte  residents  at  Le* 
Lakemba.  The  first  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Grospel  vuka,  Ovolau,  a  school  has  been  established 
was  translated  into  the  Lakemba  dialect  and  by  the  mission  society,  where  instruction  is 
forwarded  to  Tonga  to  be  printed,  and  a  gram-  given  in  the  native  and  English  tongues.^The 
mar  and  dictionary  were  commenced.  The  Feejee  language  baa  at  least  16  dialects.  The 
earliest  converts  in  Lakemba  were  Tongan  im-  missionaries  are  acquainted  with  7  of  these,  and 
migrants,  who  became  class  leaders  and  ex-  books  have  been  printed  in  4  of  them.  In  1844 
horters.  In  June,  1886,  Christianity,  or  the  itwasdeterminea  to  make  the  dialect  spoken  at 
lotu  as  it  was  called,  was  already  of  sufficient  Mban  the  standard  dialect  of  Fe^ee,  and  with 
influence  to  prevent  the  massacre  and  eating  of  insignificant  exceptions  all  the  works  idnce 
the  orew  of  the  Active,  shipwrecked  near  La-  printed  have  been  written  in  this  dialect  The 
kemba.  Mr.  Cross  left  Lakemba  and  opened  chief  peeuliarity  of  the  Feei^  as  distinguished 
the  mission  at  Bewa^  Jan.  8,  1888.  In  Dec.  from  the  other  Polynesian  Inmsges  is  the  use 
1838,  three  more  missionaries  direct  from  Eng-  of  the  combinations  nib  and  n^.  The  missionaries 
land  landed  at  Lakemba,  and  brought  with  them  in  their  vocabularies  have  used  the  Itidian  and 
a  printing  press,  type,  and  binding  materiaL  not  the  English  sounds  of  the  vowels.  The  New 
Tbe  first  p^  of  the  ^^  Conference  Catechism'*  Testament  was  completed  in  the  Mban  dialect 
was  printed  at  Lakemba  in  the  native  tongue  chiefiv  by  the  Bev.  John  Hunt  The  Britidi 
In  Feb.  1889,  and  St.  Mark's  €h)6pel  not  long  and  foreign  Bible  society  gave  great  pecuniaxy 
after.  Two  mpre  missionaries  soon  arrived,  and  other  assistance  to  this  work,  and  issued 
and  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  printing  an  improved  edition  of  the  same.  The  Bev. 
press  to  Bewa,  which  was  done  in  1889.  The  David  Hazlewood  published  a  grammar  and  a 
influence  of  tbe  missionaries  was  seen  wherever  Fecgeean-English  and  EngHsh-Fe^leean  diction- 
they  penetrated,  in  tiie  cessation  of  cannibal-  ary  in  1860.  The  same  indefatigable  missionary 
ism,  war,  and  murder,  and  various  other  pagan  com|^eted  in  a  few  years  the  translation  of  the 
practices.  One  custom  lingered  longer  than  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew.  Mr.  Calvert, 
others,  that  of  polygamy.  Many  a  man  of  rank  for  17  years  missionary  in  Fedee,  is  now  (1869) 
who  had  changed  his  practices  in  every  other  re-  in  Londoxi,  supported  by  the  British  and  forelffn 
Bpect  refused  to  break  up  his  domestic  establish-  Bible  society,  to  assist  in  revising  Mr.  Haae- 
ment  and  dismiss  all  his  wives  but  one.  In  such  wood's  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
eases  the  missionaries  always  refused  the  full  progress  through  the  press. — See'^LifeinFeqjce, 
privilege  of  church  membership,  however  pow-  or  Five  Tears  among  the  Cannibals"  (Boetou, 
«rfbl  the  chiefl  At  the  same  time  they  taught  1861);  Lauiy,  **  First  and  Second  Missionary 
their  converts  to  be  obedient  subjects  in  .every  Visits  to  the  Friendly  and  Feejee  Islands"  (Lon- 
thing  except  in  following  thehr  cmef  to  wanton  don) ;  Erskine^V  Journal  of  a  Cruise  among  the 
end  aggressive  wars.  As  the  Christians  were  Idands  of  the  Western  Pacific"  (London,  1868) ; 
more  industrious  and  skilful  than  the  pagans,  Ihe  Bobert  Young,  '*  Journal  of  a  Deputation  to 
ohie&  found  thehr  tribute  increased,  and  this  the  Bouthem  World "  (London,  1866);  Wilkes, 
predisposed  many  of  them  to  tolerate  the  prea-  '*  IT.  8.  Exploring  Expedition  around  the  World  " 
ence  of  the  missionaries  and  the  spread  of  the  (New  York,  1866) ;  and  Williams  and  Calvert, 
lotu.  Yet  the  persecution  of  the  misrionaries,  **  FMi  and  the  Fyians"  (2  vols^  London,  1868.) 
native  teachers,  and  converts  was  great  The  FE3J0,  Dixgo  AinN>ino,  a  Brazilian  states- 
converts  found  their  houses  and  property  de-  man,  and  fh>m  1884  to  1888  regent  of  Brazil, 
Btroyed  by  midnight  attacks,  and  were  oftea  bom  in  Itu,  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  in 
oompeUed  to  migrate  in  a  body  to  seek  the  pro-  1780.  He  dlstinguidied  himself  in  early  life 
tection  of  a  Christian  or  even  a  tolerant  pagan  by  his  eloquence  as  a  pulpit  orator.  When  the 
<diieC    None  of  the  miasionariea  erer  fell  vie-  relation  of  Braal  to  Portugal  began  to  agitate 
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the  public  mind,  he  devoied  himself  to  poli*  oommon  fisldspar  is  a  eilicftte  of  alamiiu  and 
tics,  and  after  having  been  sent  as  deputy  of  potash,  represented  by  the  fomnila  KO.  8i(V 
his  province  to  the  oortes  convened  in  Porta-*  Al^s,  8  SifOai  and  consisting  of  silica  64.76,  alu- 
gaL  he  became  in  1821  and  ever  afterward  re-  mina  18.87,  potash  16.87  per  cent  Lime  and 
mamed  an  uncompromising  champion  of  thena*  oxide  of  iron  are  commonly  present  in  anull 
tional  independence  of  BraziL  In  1822,  when  qnantitiea,  and  a  portion  of  the  potadi  is  often 
the  Brazilian  declaration  of  independence  be*  replaced  with  soda.  In  the  variety  called  ^bite 
came  known  at  lisbon,  Fe^o  was  compelled  to  soda  is  snbstitnted  for  the  p<mh,  and  KaO 
flee.  After  spending  a  short  time  in  England  takes  the  place  of  KO  in  the  above  ioninilA. 
in  studying  the  political  institations  of  that  The  composition  is  then  silica  68.7,  alomina 
country,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  19.6,  and  soda  11.8  per  cent.  The  two  varietiM 
published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  advocated  are  sometimea  seen  together  as  constitoenta  of 
the  establishment  of  a  South  American  repub-  granite,  as  in  that  of  which  Pompey's  pillar  is 
Uc  after  the  model  of  the  United  8tatea.  He  made.  Labradorite  is  a  beautiral  variety  of 
was  soon  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  as-  feldspar  of  pearly  lustre,  and  often  ezhibitnig  a 
sembly,  and  he  exerted  his  influence  in  displac-  play  of  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red  odon.  In 
ing  Don  Pedro  from  power.  Aft;er  the  revolu*  this  lime  and  soda  together  replace  the  poUsb, 
tion  of  April,  1831,  he  held  almost  supreme  the  former  conmionly  being  present  ia  the  pro- 
power,  altnough  his  ofllce  was  only  that  of  min-  portion  of  10  to  12  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  ito6; 
ister  of  justice.  He  dissolved  the  revolutionary  oxide  of  iron  also  about  1  per  cent  Feldspar 
army,  organiised  a  national  guard,  made  strin-  may  be  ftised  by  the  blowpipe  on  its  edges  into 
gent  laws  against  politicid  offenders,  and  subdued  a  white  enamel.  In  its  purer  forms  it  is  a  rala- 
the  unruly  spirit  in  parliament  and  in  the  conn-  able  material  for  the  construction  of  numeral 
tryatlai^  SSa  officiai  duties,  however,  chang-  teeth,  being  ground  to  powder,  made  into  a  pasta 
ed  his  political  convictions,  and  from  a  sturdy  with  water,  and  baked,  the  substances  used  for 
advocate  ot  republicanism  he  became  a  con*  coloring  beins  first  introduced.  Labradorite  is 
scientiooB  champion  of  constitutional  monarchy,  sometimes  so  beautiful  from  its  chatoyant  refleo* 
He  relinquiahed  his  office  in  1882,  and  in  the  fol-  tions,  that  it  is  employed  in  jeweby.  By  the  de- 
lowing  year  entered  the  BraiJllan  senate  as  a  oompositionoffeldspathiorocks»thefineclaj8(as 
member  for  Bio  de  Jaodro ;  and  for  some  time  kaoun)  are  obtained,  which  aroused  in  the maih 
he  edited  a  pdlitioal  Journal  in  the  province  of  ufacture  of  porcelain.  The  soil  derived  from 
San  Paulo.  In  Aug.  1884^  he  was  appointed  this  source  is  enriched  by  the  potash  or  aoda  Get 
bishop  of  Marianna,  and  in  the  same  year  was  free.  The  mineral  Is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
nomhiated  for  4  yews  regent  of  BraziL  He  en-  the  various  granitic  rocka,  and  of  trap^  basalt, 
tered  upon  his  administration  under  the  most  porphyry,  and  many  others.  In  the  lastoamed 
auspicio'js  circumstanoeai  and  enlisted  the  sym-  It  is  in  crystals  disseminated  through  a  fel<l- 
pathiea  of  the  people  by  his  apparent  solicitude  spathic  base.  The  appearance  of  sca&redcrys- 
for  the  preservation  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty,  tals  (^  feldspar  in  graidte  gives  it  the  name  of 
Soon,  however,  he  was  suspected  of  anti-liberal  porphyritic. 

tendencies.  The  suspicion  received  confirmation  fmXAHS,  the  people  in  modem  Egypt  that 

by  his  attempt  in  1836  to  withhold  the  privilege  cultivate  the  soiL    Of  the  various  races  which 

of  trial  by  jury  for  offences  of  the  press.    The  exist  in  Egypt  the  Fellahs  are  the  most  ancient, 

oi>position  against  him  finally  assumed  such  for*  and  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  old 

midable  promrtions  that  he  was  compelled  to  Egyptians.  Although  numerous  invasions  have 

resign  his  office  after  having  appointed  a  new  introduced  foreign  elements  amons  thetn,  yet 

prime  minister  in  the  person  of  Pedro  d'ArmJo  the  original  race,  devoted  to  agrico&aral  hbor, 

Lima,  who  succeeded  him  as  regent  on  Sept  12^  has  always  at  last  absorbed  the  invading  ibm^ 

1838.    Since  then  Fey o  has  taken  no  part  in  the  and  still  presents  a  phyriognomy  resemblioig  that 

public  affiiirB  of  his  country,  excepting  in  1842,  which  is  found  upon  ancient  Egyptian  acnlp- 

when  he  appeared  as  the  leader  of  a  revolution*  tures.     A  patient  and  laborious  popalatioD, 

aryattempt  at  San  Paulo.  they  have  held  for  ages  the  soil  which  the  Be 

FELDSPAR  (Germ.  FM,  field,  and  Spath^  fertilizes.    The  FellSis  are  generally  of  laige 

spar,  in  the  denvative  feldcq[>athic),  an  impoi^  stature,  with  broad  chests,  muscular  limhsi  and 

taut  mineral  species,  which  includes  a  liu^  black  and  pierdng  eyesu    The  confonnatioB 

number  of  varieties ;  also  the  name  given  by  of  the  brain  indicates  an  intelligent  race,  the 

Dana  to  one  of  the  sections  of  the  anhydrous  &cial  angle  being  usually  almost  a  right  angle, 

silicates.    The  mineral  as  commonly  seen  is  the  though  within  Uie  Delta  the  Arab  type  of  ooaa- 

light-colored  ingredient  of  granite,  disUnguish-  tenance  predominates.    Thoee  of  the  Delta,  too. 

ed  b^  its  pearly  lustre,  and  a  hardness  litUe  have  an  almost  white  complexion,  while  tb 

infenor  to  that  of  the  quartz  with  whidb  it  others  are  copper-colored.    The  antiqae  i!g;P* 

is  intermin^ed.     On  the  scale  its  hardness  tian  type  reappears  most   strikingly  in  the 

is  6.    Its  spedfic  gravity  is  2.4-2.6.    It  crys-  women,  who,  though  slender  and  grftoefol,  «* 

tallhsea  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  remarkably  strong.    The  dress  of  the  Fellalu 

are  sometimes  found,  as  at  the  quarries  at  indicates  misery  and  privation,  being  rardj 

If  iddletown  and  Haadam,  Ooim.,  a  foot  long  more  than  a  shirt,  leaving  bare  the  anoSi  te^ 

and  6  or  8  inches  thick.    In  composition  the  and  breast.    Their  osdinaiy  BOuriabiuBt  ia 
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ooanebreadf  m&raby  water,  andoniona,  towluoh  body  by  gymnastics  and  games,  by  cold  bathing, 
they  are  sometimes  able  to  add  cheese,  dates,  and  by  other  healthful  exercises.  Fellenberg^s 
beans,  or  rice.  They  live  in.  hnts  aboat  4  feet  aim  was  to  elevate  all  classes  by  opening  an  insti- 
high,  tbe  only  fmnitnre  of  which  is  a  mat  on  tntion  alike  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  by 
which  to  deep,  a  water  Jug,  and  a  few  kitchen  making  a^coltore  not  only  the  basis  of  his  in- 
nten^.  They  remain  attached  to  the  mdest  stmction,  bnt  also  by  elevating  that  profession 
agricoltoral  methods,  and  nse  almost  the  same  to  the  dignity  of  a  sdenoe.  Apart  from  the 
implements  as  their  remote  ancestors ;  yet  the  agricnltmal  school,  he  founded  an  establish- 
fruitfolness  of  the  soiL  which  sometimes  jrielda  ment  for  the  manufacture  of  improved  agricul- 
7  crops  annually,  and  the  indnstnr  of  the  Fdlahs,  tural  implements.  At  the  same  tune  he  laid  the 
compensate  for  tiieir  lack  of  skilL  Mehemet  Ali  foundation  of  a  scientific  institution,  which  he 
failed  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  among  them  the  desired  to  conduct  in  conjunction  with  Pesta- 
implements  of  modem  invention.  They  are  able  lozzi :  but  Fellenbexg's  Swiss  system  of  economy 
to  endure  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  to  work  was  little  in  harmony  with  the  generous  bnt 
through  the  whde  day  in  a  burning  dimate  with  imprudent  habits  of  restalozzi,  who  withdrew 
but  very  little  food,  accompanying  th^  labors  to  the  castle  of  Tverdun.  Fellenberg  proceeded 
with  pious  hynms;  yet  they  are  naturally  indo-  with  his  task,  and  after  having  organized  his 
lent,  and  when  subsistenoe  has  been  seouredf  edentifio  school,  for  which  the  first  building 
they  cease  work.  The  women  share  the  heaviest  was  erected  in  1807  (the  number  of  profes- 
laborsof  the  men.  aors  increadng  in  a  few  years  to  20,  and  the 
FELLATAHS.  See  Foolahb.  pupils  to  80),  the  agricultural  institution  was 
FELLENBERG,  Philifp  Emasubl  tok,  a  opened  in  1808,  while  he  established  in  the 
Swiss  educator  and  philanthropist,  founder  same  year  a  normal  schooL  Althoughthisbe- 
of  the  institutions  at  Hofwyl,  bom  m  Bern,  June  came  popular  among  the  teachers  of  Switzer- 
27, 1771,  died  there,  Nov.  21, 1844.  His  father  land,  it  soon  gave  umbrage  to  the  government, 
was  a  member  of  the  government  and  a  friend  and  was  eventually  incorporated  with  the  agri- 
of  PestalozzL  His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  cultural  institution.  This  grew  in  importance 
the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  was  re-  as  its  advantages  became  known  abroad.  The 
markable  for  her  noble  character  and  her  en-  emperor  Alexander  of  Bussia  sent  Ospo  d^Istria 
thusiasm  for  Uberty.  This  she  imparted  to  on  a  mission  to  examine  the  school,  and  was  so 
her  son,  who  after  devoting  several  years  to  pleased  with  the  account  which  he  received  of 
study  at  Oolmar  and  Tabingen,  travelled  exten-  it  that  he  conferred  upon  Fellenberg  the  order 
sively  with  a  view  of  familiarizing  himself  with  of  St.  Yladimir,  and  confided  to  him  the  educa- 
the  condition  of  the  working  and  suffering  tion  of  7  Bussian  youths,  for  whose  use  a  Greek 
classes.  He  was  at  Paris  immediately  after  the  chapel  was  opened  near  the  school.  The  great 
fidl  of  Robespierre^  and  there  his  early  convio-  increase  of  nupils  called  for  a  constant  enlarge- 
tions  became  strengthened,  that  improved  sys-  mentofthebuudinffs,  which  comprised  altogeth- 
tems  of  education  alone  can  protect  society  er  7  distinct  schools,  to  which  a  primary  school 
against  revolutions.  On  his  retnm  to  Swit-  was  added  in  1880,  and  stiU  another  school  for 
zerland,  after  taldng  part  asainst  the  French,  he  children  at  a  subsequent  period.  By  these 
was  ejoled  when  they  had  succeeded  in  tak-  schools,  and  by  his  writings  on  the  subject  of 
ing  Bern.  He  fled  to  Germany^  and  sent  several  agriculture  ana  education,  Fellenbm  exerted  a 
friends  to  the  United  States,  whither  he  had  some  remarkable  influence  in  Europe ;  and  although 
intention  of  repairing.  However,  he  was  soon  the  institutions  which  he  founded  were  dis- 
enabled to  retum  to  Switzerland,  and  was  em-  solved  after  his  death,  after  having  been  con- 
ployed  by  tbe  government  in  a  mission  to  Paris^  ducted  for  several  years  by  one  of  his  sons, 
and  in  high  military  and  political  functions  kindred  institutions  have  sprung  up  in  Swit- 
at  home.  He  succeeded  in  quelling  the  insur-  zerland  and  Grermaoy,  and  the  celebrated  pauper 
rection  of  the  peasantry  in  the  OberLuid,  but  as  colony  of  the  Netherlands  at  Fred^cVoord, 
the  government  fiiiled  to  fulfil  the  promises  province  of  Drenthe,  was  founded  in  1818  by  a 
by  which  he  had  x>scified  them,  he  withdrew  pupil  of  HofwyL  Fellenberg  was  asdsted  in 
from  public  afikira.  He  now  devoted  himself  his  benevolent  labors  by  his  wife,  and  by  the 
entirely  to  his  £»vorite  educational  projects,  mater  number  of  their  9  children.  SeeHamm, 
After  officiating  for  some  time  as  a  member  of  liUenberg^i  Lebm  und  Wirken  (Bern,  1846). 
the  board  of  education  in  Bern,  he  became  con-  FELLER,  Fbanqois  Xitixb  ds,  a  Belgian 
Tinced  that  nothing  oould  be  accomplished  by  priest  and  author,  bom  in  Brussels,  Aug.  18^ 
the  government,  fie  resolved  therefore  to  de-  1785,  died  m  Hatisbon,  Mav21, 1802.  He  was 
TOte  his  large  fortune  to  the  purchase  of  the  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  ooUeges  at  Luxembourg 
estate  of  Hofwyl  near  Bern,  and  to  the  estab-  and  Rheims,  and  after  becoming  a  member  cl 
lishment  of  model  institutions  in  accordance  their  order,  he  was  employed  ss  professor  at 
-with  the  views  of  Pestalozzi.  The  principle  of  Luxembourg  and  Ii6ge.  He  subsequenUy  ap- 
thissystemwastoproduceaharmoniousdevdop-  plied  himself  in  the  former  city  ^  ^^  study  of 
ment  of  aU  the  various  faculties  of  the  pupil,  so  theology  until  1764,  when  the  suppression  of 
as  to  make  him  not  only  a  learned,  but  also  a  the  Jesuits  in  France  brought  so  many  of  them 
{^ood,  wise,  and  religious  maru  Great  atten-  to  the  Netherlands,  that,  to  make  room  for 
tion  was  bestowed  upon  the  development  of  the  them,  many  young  IBelgian  priests  were  rant  to 
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other  countries  to  continae  their  stadies.    Fel-  to  r^eot  the  doctrines  of  the  established  church, 

ler  went  to  Tyman,  in  Hungary,  where  the  Jes-  and  to  adopt  the  opinions  which  are  giren  at 

nits  had  an  establishment.    After  having  pass-  length  in  his  *' Religion  of  the  Uniyerse,"  pdn 

ed  some  time  there,  he  travelled  extensively  in  lished  in  London  in  1886.    This  work  was  pn- 

Hungary,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Italy,  ceded  by  a  ^  Picture  of  Christian  Philosophy^ 

returned  to  the  Netherlands  in  1770,  and  was  (8vo.,  London,  1800);  '^Religion  without  Cant" 

preacher  in  the  college  of  Li^ge,  when  the  order  (8vo.,  1801 );  ^  The  Guide  to  Immortality"  (8  toLl 

of  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in  JBelgium  (1773).  8vo.^804) ;  "  A  Manual  of  Piety,  adi4>ted  to 

Henceforward  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  the  Wants  and  calculated  for  the  Improvement 

pursuits,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  Belgium  of  all  Sects  of  Christians'*  (8vo^  1807);  **A 

after  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  France  Body  of  Theology,  principally  practical,  in  a 

(1794).    He  spent  2  years  at  Paderbom,  West-  Series  of  Lectures"  (2  vols,  8vo.,  1807),  Ac 

phalia,  and  in  1707  retired  to  Ratisbon.    He  The  genend  merits  of  these  works  are  hi^lf 

left  a  number  of  writings,  chiefly  on  reli^^ous  commended  by  Dr.  Pair  in  his  ^  SpitsA  Ser- 

subjects.    lah\B0i$ervati(mBphilo90phiqua»ur  mon."    Mr.  FeUowes  was  an  intimate  frieod 

le  9y9time  de  Newton  (Sd  and  enlarged  ed.,  li^e.  of  Dr.  Parr  and  Baron  Masdres,  the  latter  d 

1788),  he  denies  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  whom  Idt  him  the  greater  put  of  his  Urge 

worlds,  and  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  move-  fortune,  to  be  dlspens^  in  literary  and  benevo- 

ment  of  the  earth,  although  so  universally  ad«  lent  enterprises.    He  was  one  of  the  earliest 

mitted,  may  still  be  open  to  doubt    This  wori:  advocates  of  the  establishment  of  the  nniveraitj 

involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  the  astro-  of  London,  of  which  he  was  a  frequent  and 

nomer  Lalande.    A  4th  and  enlarged  edition  of  liberal  benefactor. 

his  OaUchisme  philoiophique  appeared  in  li^  FELLOWS,  Sib  Chablbs,  an  English  travel- 
in  1806,  and  an  edition  printed  from  a  copy  ler,  bom  in  Nottingham  in  1799.  In  1888  he 
which  had  been  revised  and  annotated  by  Feller,  made  an  extensive  tour  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
in  Lyons,  in  1819.  It  was  translated  into  Ger-  course  of  which  he  visited  the  valley  of  the 
man,  Italian,  andEngUsh.  KadamedeGrenlisalBO  river  Xanthus  and  other  parts  of  ancient  Lyda 
prepared  an  abbreviated  edition  of  it  entitled  previously  unexplored  bv  modem  traydleni 
CaUchimne  critique  et  rnoroL  Feller's  prin-  On  his  return  to  England  he  published  a  '*  Joor- 
cipal  work  is  his  Biographid  univeneUe^  au  nal  written  during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  IGnor'* 
dtctionnaire  historique^  which  passed  through  (8vo.,  London,  1889),  in  which  he  gave  descrip- 
many  editions,  and  after  his  death  was  revised  tions  of  the  superb  architectural  and  scnlptuni] 
and  continued  under  the  direction  of  M.  Charles  remains  of  the  cities  of  Xanthus  and  Tlos.  The 
Weiss  and  the  abb6  Busson,  and  bron^t  down  interest  excited  by  the  work  induced  the  gov- 
to  1848  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1847-56).  This  bio-  emment  to  apply  to  the  Porte  for  a  firmsii, 
grapthioal  work  is  based  upon  that  of  Chaudon,  authorizing  the  removal  of  specimens  of  tho 
but  is  more  zealous  and  emphatic  than  that  in  ancient  works  of  art  described  by  Mr.  Felloirs. 
the  assertion  of  Roman  Catholic  views.  The  latter,  anticipating  tiiat  permiasaon  would 

FELLER,  Henbixtta,  a  Swiss   Protestant  at  once  be  granted,  offered  his  services  to  the 

ladv  of  Lausanne,  who  in  1885,  after  the  death  British  museum  to  superintend  the  selection  sod 

of  her  husband  and  of  her  onlv  child,  went  to  removal  of  the  marbles,  and  departed  on  aseoond 

Canada,  where  she  became  celebrated  by  her  tour  through  Lycia,  in  the  course  of  which  he 

educational  and  missionary  labors.    Although  discovered  18  otiier  ruined  cities.  Having  letro- 

frequentiy  interrapted  in  her  benevolent  enter-  ed  that  the  Porte  declined  to  grant  the  fimian,  he 

prises  by  opposition  and  by  the  loss  of  ti)e  retumed  to  England,  and  published  '^An  Ao- 

ample  means  she  brought  with  her,  her  perse-  count  of  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  being  a  Joomsl 

venng  efforts  produced  good  results  upon  the  kept  during  a  Second  Excursion  in  AsiaMinoi'' 

education  of  the  poor  and  the  young  of  the  (8vo.,  London,  1841).    The  govemment  were 

French  population  of  Montreal  and  St  John's,  stimulated  to  make  another  attempt  to  proeore 

From  the  latter  place  she  was  expelled  at  tho  the  desired  firman,  in  which  they  were  suooeai* 

time  of  the  first  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada,  fill,  and  in  Oct  1841,  Mr.  Fellows  sailed  for  Ljds 

when  she  fied  with  60  of  her  pupils  and  friends  as  the  agent  of  tiie  British  museum  in  snpenn> 

to  Champkin,  N.  T.    After  having  retumed  to  tending  the  removid  of  the  works  of  art    After 

Canada  in  1886,  she  removed  to  Grand  Ligne.  some  littie  delay  the  expedition  succeeded  in 

about  20  m.  from  Montreal    Here  she  opened  transporting  to  England  a  number  iji(  esses  of 

her  school  at  first  in  an  open  bam.    By  the  as-  sculptures,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the 

sistance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilman.  a  Baptist  min-  ^  Lycian  Saloon*'  of  the  British  museum.   A 

ister  of  Montreal,  who  coUectea  fhnds  for  the  second  expedition,  also  under  the  direction  of 

establishment  of  a  mission  house,  she  was  en-  Mr.  FeUows,  brought  a  number  of  additioesl 

abled  to  enlarge  her  institution,  which  contained  marbles  to  Eng^d  in  1844.    For  these  servieei 

in  1856  over  800  pupils.  he  received  in  1845  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

FELLO WES,  RoBSBT,  an   English  author,  Bia  remainiug  publications  are :  ^*  Account  of 

bom  hi  Norfolk  in  1770,  died  m  1847.    He  was  the  Xanthian  Marbles  in  the  British  Museum** 

graduated  at  St  Mary*s  hall,  Oxford,  and  in  (8vo.,  1848),  a  pamphlet  written  to  oorreotsooo 

1795  took  holy  orders.     His  speculations  on  misstatements;  '*  Account  of  the  Trophy  Moan- 

theological  subjects  gradually  led  him,  however,  ment  at  Xanthus  "  (8vo.,  1848) ;  and  *^  Coins  of 
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Ancient  Ljcia''  (8yo.,  1865).    In  1852  appeared  with  deatb ;  and  therefore  when  a  statute  deolar- 
an  edition  of  his  two  JonrnaJs  in  one  volume,  un-  ed  anv  offence  to  be  felon j.  it  beoame  at  once 
der  the  title  of  *^  Travels  and  Researches  in  Asia  punishable  with  death ;  ana  vice  vena^  a  orime 
Minor,  particulariy  in  the  Province  of  Lyoia."  which  is  made  punishable  with  death,  becomes 
FELO  D£  SK    A  man  who  commits  felony  thereby  a  felony.    Even  in  early  t^mes^  felony 
against  or  upon,  himself,  is  a  /elo  de  §e;  and  as  was  sometimes  defined  as  any  capital  crime ; 
felony  is,  in  common  law  language,  any  capital  although  it  is  said  that  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
offence,  and  murder  is  the  only  capital  offence  I.  felonies  were  punished  only  by  pecuniary  mulct 
which  a  man  cad  commit  against  himself  a/elo  or  fine,  and  that  sovereign  having  ordered  those 
(20  M  is  a  self-murderer,  or  one  who  kills  him-  guilty  of  felony  to  be  hanged,  about  1108,  tiiis 
self  with  malice  aforethought.  Indeed,  the  legal  has  since  been  the  law  of  Ensland.    (Tomlin's 
definition  of  a  felony  de  se  (or  suicide)  is  said  to  '*  Law  Dictionary,"  word  *'  Felony.")  It  cannot 
include  the  doing  of  any  unlawful  and  malicious  be  doubted,  however,  that  at  conomon  law  the 
act,  although  aimed  primarily  against  another,  forfeiture  incurred  by  the  crime  was  the  essence 
whereby  death  ensues  to  the  guilty  person.   In  and  the  test  of  felony.    In  the  United  States 
England,  this  crime  was  punished  not  only  with  there  is  little  or  no  forfeiture  for  crime  (see 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  cnattels,  like  other  felo-  Fosfbitusb)  ;  and  in  England  capital  offences 
nies,  but,  to  mark  the  detestation  of  the  law,  are  far  less  numerous  than  formerly.    It  may 
and  to  deter  others  from  a  similar  crime,  the  be  said  that  in  the  United  States  the  word, 
body  was  treated  ignominiously,  and  buried  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  definite  meaning,  signifies  a 
the  open  highway  with  a  stake  thrust  through  crime  punishable  with  death  or  imprisonment, 
it.    This  very  ancient  rule  fell  into  general  But  in  truth  it  basso  little  meaning  which  is 
if  not  entire  disuse  in  England  many  years  capable  of  definition,  and  therefore  so  little 
ago,  but  it  was  not  repealed  until  the  statute  4  which  is  capable  of  use,  that  it  might  be  well  to 
George  lY.,  ch.  51 ;  and  even  then,  to  manifest  abandon  the  word  altogether  in  legal  phrase- 
the  horror  of  the  law  at  the  act  of  suicide,  it  ology,  whether  that  of  process  or  of  statute, 
was  ordered  that  the  body  (which  might  be  FELT,  a  &bric  of  wool  or  fur,  separate  or 
placed  in  church  yards  or  other  consecrated  mixed,  manufactured  by  matting  the  fibres  to- 
grounds)  should  be  buried  at  night,  and  without  gether  without  spinning  or  weaving.    The  ftir 
the  performance  of  religious  rites.  (See  Ghitty's  of  the  beaver,  hare^  rabbit,  and  seal,  camel's  and 
'  edition  of  Blackstone's  "  Commentaries,"  vol.  iv.  goat's  hair,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  are  well 
p.  190.)    Suicide  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  adaptedfor  this  process.  Felt  is  an  ancient manu- 
been  made  punishable  as  a  crime  by  any  statu-  facture,  supposed  by  Pliny  to  have  been  produced 
tory  provisions  of  the  United  States ;  nor  are  before  woven  doth.    Some,  however,  ascribe 
we  aware  that  the  barbarous  usages  of  England  the  invention  of  it  to  St.  Olement,  who,  they 
in  relation  to  the  burial  of  the  corpse  were  ever  say,  found  the  carded  wool,  placed  in  his  sandals 
practised  here.  to  protect  his  feet  on  a  pilgrimage,  felted  into 
FELONY.  The  origin  and  the  exact  meaning  doth  by  the  moisture  and  rubbing.    It  is  also 
of  this  common  law  term  are  both  uncertain,  supposed  that  the  material  is  the  same  as  the 
There  is  about  equally  good  authority  for  deriv-  laria  eoacta^  used  in  andent  times  for  the  cloaks 
in^  it  from  the  Saxon  words  feh,  fee,  and  hm^  of  soldiers,  and  by  the  Lacedsamonians  for  hats, 
pnce  or  pay,  when  its  primary  sense  would  be  Early  in  the  present  century  a  piece  of  ancient 
forfeiture  or  loss  of  fee ;  or  from  a  single  word  felt  was  discovered  with  some  other  stufis  in  a 
yeleji^  to  fall  or  fail,  when  its  meaning  might  be  tomb  at  St  Germain  des  Pr^s,  and  a  paper  re- 
the  fjalling  of  the  guilty  party  into  crime,  or  the  lating  to  them  was  presented  by  Desmarest  in 
falling  of  his  land  into  tne  hands  of  his  lord  by  1806  to  the  academy  of  sdences,  in  which  he 
forfeiture.    It  seems  quite  certain  that  in  Eng-  refers  to  the  above  statement  of  Pliny. — ^The 
land,  from  the  earliest  times,  felony  was  always  production  of  a  fabric  from  the  loose  fibres  re- 
attended  by  absolute  forfeiture  of  land  or  of  suits  from  the  tendency  these  have  from  their 
g^oods,  or  of  both ;  and  the  definition  of  Black-  barbed  structure  to  work  together  when  rubbed, 
^itone  (4  Bl.  Oom.  95)  is,  in  accordance  with  this  each  fibre  moving  forward  in  the  direction  of  its 
prindple:  *'An  offence  which  occasions  a  total  larger  end  without  a  possibility  of  progressing 
forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods,  or  both,  at  the  in  the  other  direction.    This  peculiar  structure 
common  law,  and  to  which  capital  or  other  of  the  animalfibre,  so  different  from  that  of  the 
punishment  may  be  superadded,  according  to  smooth  vegetable  fibres,  is  readily  perceived  on 
the  degree  of  guilt."  But  we  understand  Blade-  drawing  a  filament  of  wool  through  the  fingers, 
atone  to  mean,  generally,  by  felony,  all  capi-  holdingitfirstby  one  endandthenbytheoUier. 
tal  crimes  bdo w  treason  (p.  98) ;  and  Ooke  says  Examined  through  a  powerful  microsoope,  the 
(3  Inst.  15)  that  treason  itself  was  anciently  short  fibre  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  continu- 
included  within  the  meaning  of  felony.    In.  ous  vegetable  growth  with  numerous  sprouts,  all 
those  distant  ages,  a  felon  was  to  be  punidied :  pointing  towara  the  smaller  end.  In  a  filament  of 
1,  by  loss  of  life ;  2,  by  loss  of  land ;  8,  by  loss  of  merino  wool  as  many  as  2,400  of  these  prqjec- 
goods ;  4,  by  loss  of  blood,  or  attainder,  under  tions  or  teeth  have  been  found  in  a  single  inch; 
which  he  could  have  no  heir,  and  none  could  and  in  one  of  Saxon  wool  of  superior  fdting 
ever  daim  through  him.  In  more  recent  times,  quality  there  were  2,700  serrations  in  the  same 
felony  meant  in  practice  any  crime  punishable  space.    Sonthdown  wool,  which  is  not  somnoh 
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esteemed  for  this  use,  contained  onlj  2,080  seN  nneirenness  of  the  textore^  ft  liabiUtf  to  teif 

rations  in  one  inch ;  and  Leicester  wool,  which  more  easilT  in  one  direction  than  another,  tod 

is  not  at  all  adapted  for  felting,  only  1,860.  The  in  the  tendency  of  the  material  to  loeeits  ihaM 

short  early  fibres  of  wool,  freed  from  grease  by  wear  or  by  being  wet  From  these  csoms  the 

and  brought  together,  intertwine  at  once  very  goods  had  a  poor  reputation,  and  the  oommon 

closely  and  form  a  compact  mat    By  rubbing  impresdon  still  is  that  they  are  fu  inferior  to 

this  with  the  hands,  and  moistening  it  with  some  other  woollen  &brio8.    To  improve  the  qnalitf 

soapjr  liquid,  the  matter  is  made  more  dense  ao-  of  the  article  experiments  were  directed  to 

cordmg  to  the  pressure  with  which  it  is  rubbed,  careful  selection  of  the  mateiisls  employed, 

At  last  the  fibres  can  go  no  further  without  and  it  was  found  tliat  every  particle  of  ootton 

danger  of  fracture,  and  the  fabric  becomes  hard  and  all  strange  fibres  must  be  serapnlondy  ex* 

and  stiff.    It  may,  however,  be  made  tiiicker  to  duded  from  tiie  wool ;  and  then,  to  secure  eqnii 

any  desired  extent  by  adding  more  fibres  and  strength  in  every  direction,  the  fibres  moet  be  so 

rubbing  these  in  bv  separate  layers. — ^Until  with-  laid  and  intertwined  as  to  cross  each  other  with 

in  a  few  years  felt  has  been  chiefly  employed  much  regularity.    To  acoomplish  this  has  been 

for  hats,  either  for  the  whole  hat,  as  in  those  the  great  difficulty.    One  of  the  first  steps  wii 

made  of  wool  and  of  fur,  or  for  the  body  alone,  to  form  gossamer-like  sheets  and  apply  thoe 

which  is  afterward  stiffened  and  covered  wit^  one  upon  another  till  they  attained  the  required 

nlk.    This,  which  is  now  but  a  branch  of  the  thickness;  but  these  sheets,  lying  in  the  same 

felt  manufacture,  will  be  treated  in  the  article  direction,  or  not  crossing  each  other  regnlBrlji 

Hat.    The  application  of  the  material  to  vari-  lacked  strength.    Methods  were  then  contriTed 

ous  uses  under  modem  improvements,  mostly  by  which  each  sucoessiye  film,  as  it  came  from 

of  American  introduction,  has  given  a  new  im-  the  doffer  of  the  carding  machine,  was  m 

portanoe  to  the  fabric,  and  the  present  article  will  zigzag  upon  that  before  deposited  upon  the 

treat  especially  of  the  manufacture  of  felt  for  ar-  apron;  and  again,  by  a  swinging  or  vibrv 

tides  of  clothing  and  heavy  cloths.    By  the  old  tory  motion  of  the  web,  it  was  laid  in  hsa 

process  for  obtaming  a  felted  web,  the  fur  or  crossing  those  of  the  web  beneath  at  am 

wool  was  first  assorted;  to  effect  whidi  vari-  angles.    These  improvements  have  been  csmed 

ous  methods  were  employed.    One  of  these  was  to  their  greatest  perfection  in  the  mschuieft  of 

to  blow  the  mixtures  through  a  long  wooden  the  "  New  York  Seamless  Clothing  Ksn1ra^ 

trunk,  in  which  each  sort,  accordmg  to  its  greater  turing  Company."    In  1848  Mr.  8.  M.  Perkins 

or  less  gravity,  falls  at  a  lees  or  greater  distance  of  Kew  York  conceived  the  idea  of  noitmg 

within  the  trunk.  Thus  a  selection  could  be  made  the  edges  of  felted  cloth  by  felting  them  to- 

and  the  Afferent  qualities  be  mixed  in  desbed  gether;  and  in  1851  he  obtained  a  patent  for 

proportions  for  the  required  fabric.  The  mixture  the  process.    This  was  afterward  improved  by 

was  then  phiced  upon  a  table  and  whipped  with  a  Messrs.  L.  W.  Badger  and  D.  W.  Gitchell,  to 

bowstring,  the  vibratory  motions  of  which  threw  whom  several  patents  were  issued,  the  last  m 

the  particles  about,  separating  the  knotty  lumps  1857,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  their  pecn* 

and  causing  the  lighter  portions  to  &11,  over-  liar  operations.   They  commenced  the  msnnue- 

spreading  the  table  with  the  fibres  lying  in  ture  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  in  1855,  and  stler 

every  direction.    Being  then  covered  with  a  carrying  it  on  there  2  years  removed  to  Mjttfr 

piece  of  dampened  blanket  stuff  and  rubbed  awan,  near  the  Hudson  river,  where  the  fwlities 

with  the  hand  applied  upon  this,  the  fibres  admit  of  greater  extension  of  the  basinesi  is 

readily  interlaced  and  formed  a  mat    This  pro-  their  operations  the  wool,  chiefiy  obtained  from 

cess  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  in  the  New  York.  Vermont^  and  Ohio,  is  sssorted. 

United  States  by  several  ingenious  machines  for  cleaned,  picked,  and  dyed  by  the  ordinary  metii- 

forming  a  mat.  some  of  which,  omitted  here,  ods;  ana  being  then  passed  through  the  eom- 

will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Hat.    The  English  mon  carding  machine,  it  is  delivered  from  w 

invented  an  improved  method,  which  is  called  apron  in  tiie  form  of  a  web,  usually  8  feet  vide, 

the  pneumatic  process.    Two  air-tight  cham-  and  as  thin  as  gossamer.    This  is  passed  betweto 

bers  are  built  side  by  side,  a  portion  of  the  par-  2  horizontal  rollers,  and  Ib  then  taken  np  bj  tlie 

tition  between  them  being  of  wire  gauze,  which  apron  of  another  machine  called  the  ^^^*^^^^ 

may  be  covered  air-tight    In  one  of  the  rooms  upon  which  it  undergoes  the  operation  <^^.7 

the  woolly  fibres  are  tossed  by  a  sort  of  win-  the  inventors  "  weaving  in  the  wool,"  ^^JJ^^*? 

nowing  wheel,  so  as  to  be  dispersed  throughout  a  bat  is  produced  of  any  desired  length,  ^ui« 

the  air.    The  air  firom  the  a^loining  room  being  and  thickness.    The  endless  apron  of  the  **  fo^ 

exhausted,  and  the  communication  through  the  er  *'  runs  at  right  angles  to  and  under  the  nr» 

wire  gauxe  opened,  the  fiocculent  particles  are  one.    It  has  a  length  of  60  feet,  but  by  mei^ 

carri^  with  the  rush  of  air  against  the  gauzet.  of  4  turns  is  made  to  occupy  only  15  feoL   iS^ 

and  intertwining  with  each  other  as  they  crowd  side  its  forward  motion,  the  carriage  it  ia  ^^ 

through  the  interstices,  they  are  instantane-  moves  latently  up  to  the  carding  machine  sm 

ouaiy  matted  together  and  form  a  web,  which  back  again,  the  distance  being  tiie  width  of  tjie 

mav  afterward  be  made  as  dense  as  required,  bat    In  consequence  of  these  two  motton«  tbe 

^Li  all  the  fblted  fiibrics  prepared  by  the  old  web  is  laid  diagonally  across  the  lowtf  H^J^ 

method,  in  which  strength  is  an  essential  cde-  zigzag  lines,  and  the  motions  are  so  a4}as^  ^ 

ment)  serious  defects  were  ^cpeiienced  in  the  with  each  turn  the  angle  made  is  a  n|^t  sngl^ 
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The  ^ron  goea  ronnd,  receiving  tfaese  layers  finished  ffarment  ready  for  wear.—Feltedolotli  is 

along  its  whole  lengtb,  and  the  oircnit  being  also  prodaced  by  a  somewhat  similar  method  to 

completed  the  next  layers  cross  those  first  de-  that  aescribed,  at  Norwalk,  Oonn.,  by  the  *'  Union 

posited ;  and  the  third  set  leave  no  space  over  the  Mannfactnring  €k>mpany.**    Layers  of  ddicate 

areaofthebatnncoYered.    As  many  as  80  fifans  web  are  piled  acrossesch  other  to  form  a  bat  upon 

are  thns  piled  together,  binding  each  other  and  a  smooth  metallio  bed  plate,  and  the  pile  is  tnen 

making  a  strong  ibbrio,  and  the  nnmber  may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  large  metiulic  bet^, 

increased  to  give  any  desired  thioknees.    In  the  weQ^hing  2  tons.    The  whole  is  thns  oonsoH* 

operation  the  films  are  partially  matted  together,  datea  intoacompact  felt.    Bynsing  alternate 

BO  that  the  bat  coheres  as  one  pieoe;  in&sd,  it  dark  and  liffht  webs,  stripes  and  plaids  are 

oonld  not  be  carded  again  without  repioking.  It  formed  in  the  fabrics.    Carpets  are  made  of 

is  then  removed  to  the  felting  maohme  and  par^  felt  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  the  colors  are  print* 

tially  hardened.    In  this  miKshine  the  mbbing  ed  npon  them  as  in  calico  printing.    The  heavy 

is  effected  by  a  slight  forward  and  backward  cloths  serve  a  nsefbl  purpose  as  a  covering  to 

motion  of  a  very  heavy  iron  plate  laid  upon  ihe  steam  cylinders  and  boilers,  and  they  have  also 

bat,  and  steam  is  introduced  to  &oilitate  the  been  used  to  cover  the  rooft  of  houses,  being 

operation.  The  bat  thus  produced  is  now  ready  rendered  Ibr  this  purpose  water-proof  by  proper 

for  the  very  ingenious  operations  of  the  same  applications.    The  doths  serve  also  as  linings 

inventors  by  which  it  is  converted  into  articles  of  water-tight  compartments  in  ships.*— Further 

of  seamless  clothing.    It  is  first  cut  by  skilfid  details  on  uiis  subject  will  be  given  in  the  arti- 

tailors  in  patterns  hslf  as  large  again  as  those  des  Nobwauc,  Conn.,  and  Wblls,  Hxnbt  A. 

used  for  the  same  garments  in  other  materisls.  FELTHAM,  Owrar,  an  English  author  of  the 

The  edges  that  are  to  be  joined  are  then  bevel-  17th  century,  died  about  1680.    No  event  of 

led  by  a  sort  of  combing  process  performed  by  his  life  is  known  except  that  he  resided  for 

hand,  and  being  then  lidd  together  and  cotton  many  years  in  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Thomond. 

cloth  being  introduced  into  the  openings  fbr  the  He  wrote   ^'Resolves,  Divine,  Political,  and 

pockets  and  the  sleeves,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Moral "  (2d  ed.,  1628 ;  8d.  and  1st  complete  ed., 

two  surfaces  coming  in  contact  and  uniting,  the  1628 ;  10th  ed.,  1677),  which  has  been  highly 

articles  are  sgain  rubbed  for  a  short  time  under  admired  for  its  exuberance  of  wit  and  £ancy, 

the  iron  plate,  when  the  pieces  are  found  to  be  ferventpiety,  and  occasional  subtlety  of  thought, 

thoroughly  Joined  with   no  trace  of  a  seam.  Hallam,  however,  criticizes  him  as  a  labored, 

The  garments  are  then  fulled,  as  ordinarily  prao-  artifldal,  and  shallow  writer.    Feltham  is  the 

tised  with  woollen  goods,  and  by  this  process  author  also  of  a  few  minor  pieces  in  prose  and 

they  are  reduced  to  the  inquired  dxe.    The  verse.    The  latest  edition  of  his  ''Resolves'' 

drying  of  felt  doth  is  effected  as  with  ordinary  appeared  in  London  in  1889. 

woven  doth  by  exposure  on  tenter  bars ;  but  fELTON,  Oobmxuus  Conwat,  an  American 

the  seamless  garments  are  dried  upon  hollow  scholar  and  writer,  bom  at  West  Newbury,  now 

forms  or  models  of  dieet  copper  made  in  their  Kewbrnr,  Mass.,  Nov.  6, 1807.    He  was  j^radn- 

exact  shape,  and  heated  by  steam  introduced  ated  at  Harvard  colleoe  in  1827.    While  m  cd* 

within.    In  this  way  are  manuflustured  a  great  lege  he  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  tastes, 

variety   of  artides   of  wearing   appare^   as  and  the  wide  range  of  his  studies.  In  his  senior 

coats,  vests,  leggins,  gaiters,  dippers,  mittens,  years,  he  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the 

caps,  te.,  of  remarkable  strengtii  and  durability.  ^'Harvard  Register,"  a  students'   periodical 

The  fabric  is  a  very  different  artide  from  that  After  leaving  college,  he  was  ensaged  for  two 

commonly  known  as  felt.    It  is  altogether  as  vears,  in  conjunction  with  two  of  his  dassmates, 

elastic  and  strong  in  one  direction  as  another.  It  m  the  charge  of  the  Livingston  high  school  in 

is  soft  and  agreeable  to  wear,  is  nearly  water-  Geneseo,  N.  Y.   In  1829  he  was  i^inted  Lat- 

proof,  and  cannot  become  misshapen  by  bdng  In  tutor  in  Harvard  college,  Greek  tutor  in  the 

wet.    Put  to  severe  tests  in  our  public  ships,  it  following  year,  and  college  professor  of  Gredc  in 

has  recdved  the  highest  testimonials  from  Oapt  1882.    In  1884he  was  appointed  Eliot  professor 

Hudson,  the  commander  of  the  Niagara,  and  of  Greek  Hterature,  the  duties  of  which  place 

other  officers,  as  better  adapted  for  wi^standing  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  discharge.    In 

hard  usage  and  resisting  the  pelting  of  rain  1888  he  published  an  edition  of  Homer,  with 

and  deet  than  any  other  matenid.    u  may  be  English   notes   and   Flaxman's    illustrations ; 

made  of  thickness  adapted  to  any  degree  of  which  has  dnoe  passed  through  severd  editions, 

cold,  and  hence  is  equally  usefbl  in  protecting  with  revisions  and  emendations.     In  1840,  a 

against  the  rigor  of  an  arctic  winter  or  the  translation  by  him  of  Menzd's  work  on  ''Ger- 

rains  of  the  tropics.    These  qualities  are  rapidly  man  Dterature."  in  8  volumes,  was  rablish* 

bringing  it  into  use  in  our  navd  service,  and  ed  among  Ripley's    "  Specimens  of  Foreign 

must  soon  establish  a  new  reputation  for  the  ar-  Literature."    In  the  same  year  he  gave  to  the 

tide  fdt.  A  singular  feature  in  the  new  method  public  a  *'  Greek  Reader,"  containing  sdections 

of  manufkcture  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  in  prose  and  verse  from  Greek  authors,  with 

crude  materid  may  be  made  into  wearing  appa-  English  notes,  and  a  vocabulary ;  this  has  dnce 

reL  The  inventors  assert  that  the  wool  growmg  been  frequently  reprinted.    In  1841  he  publish- 

upon  a  sheep's  back  may,  by  omitting  the  process  ed  an  edition  of  the  '*  Clouds"  of  Aristophane^ 

of  dyeing,  be  converted  within  24  hours  into  a  with  an  introduction  and  notes;  since  revised 
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and  republished  in  England.    In  1S48  he  aided  impaired  health,  and  partly  to  oomplete  Km 

Prof.  Sears  and  Prof.  Edwards  in  the  prepara-  investigations  into  the  langoagOi  topograph;, 

tion  of  a  work  on  classical  studies,  containing  education,  dec.,  of  Greece. 
essays  on  classical  subjects,  mostly  translated        I^ME,  the  ancient  Norman  Frencii  form  of 

from  the  German.    He  assisted  his  friend  Pro£  the  word  /emme,  woman,  which,  being  intro- 

Longfellow  in  the  preparation  of  the  "  Poets  daoed  into  the  common,  law  at  the  time  of  tbo 

and  Poetry  of  Europe,'*  which  appeared  in  1845.  Norman  conquest,  has  remained  there  eTerEloce, 

In  1847  editions  of  the  Panegyrtcua  of  Isocrates,  although,  now  superseded  generally  in  Engl&od^ 

and  of  the  Agamemnon  of  jiEschylus,  with  in-  and  almost  universally  in  Uie  Uoited  States,  bj 

troductions  and  English  notes,  were  published  the  appropriate  English  woid.  Thus  for  iam 

by  him ;  a  2d  edition  of  the  former  appeared  and  fomAi  feme  eowr%  and  feme  toU,  we  hot 

in  1854,  and  of  the  latter  in  1859.    In  1849  he  say  husbuid  and  wife,  married  woman,  and  an* 

translated  from  the  French  the  work  of  Prot  gle  woman. 

Guyot  on  physical  geography,  called  "The  FENCING,  the  art  of  attack  and  defence 
Earth  and  Man ;''  and  in  the  same  year  he  pub-  with  any  weapon  (not  a  projectile)  in  which 
lished  an  edition  of  the  "Birds"  of  Aristophanes,  address  is  employed ;  therefore  the  wielding  of 
with  an  introduction  and  English  notes,  which  the  battle  axe,  mace,  and  such  arms  as  cot  or 
was  republished  in  England.  In  1852  he  edited  break  by  sheer  force,  does  not  come  under  the 
a  selection  from  the  writings  of  Prof.  Popkin,  head  of  fencing.  .  The  small  sword,  hnving  a 
his  predecessor  in  the  Eliot  professorship,  with  point  but  no  edge,  is  the  weapon  which  demands 
an  introductory  biographical  notice.  In  the  the  highest  degree  of  adroitness  in  its  applica- 
same  year  he  published  a  volume  of  selections  tion  for  attack  and  defence ;  hence  the  word 
from  the  Greek  historians,  arranged  in  the  order  fencing  is  understood  to  allude  especially  to  the 
of  events.  The  period  from  Apru,  1858,  to  May,  management  of  this  sort  of  sword,  and  when 
1854,  was  spent  by  him  in  a  European  tour,  m  any  other  arm,  such  as  broadsword,  bayonet, 
the  course  of  which  he  visited  Great  Britain,  or  stick,  is  used,  the  kind  of  weapon  is  sped- 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  ana  fied,  though  its  use  is  always  in  accordaQc^ 
Greece ;  giving  about  5  montha  to  &e  last  witli  the  same  principles.  Fencing  was  cttl- 
named  country,  visiting  its  most  interesting  tivated  by  the  ancients.  The  Boman  gladia- 
localities,  and  carefully  studying  its  architecturfd  tors  instructed  the  soldiery  of  that  epoch. 
remains.  In  1855  he  revised  for  publication  in  but  as  their  weapons  differed  so  materiallT 
the  United  States  Smith's**' History  of  Greece,"  from  those  of  the  present  day,  and  as  tbc-j 
adding  a  preface,  notes,  and  a  .continuation  defended  themselves  by  shields  and  armor, 
from  the  Roman  conquest  to  the  present  time,  rather  than  by  the  skilfiil  management  of 
In  the  same  year,  an  edition  of  Lord  Oarlisle's  the  weapons  themselves,  the  study  of  their 
*'  Diary  in  Turki^  and  Greek  Waters"  was  pre-  methods  can  be  of  little  advantage  to  na.  Dor- 
pared  by  him  for  the  American  press,  with  ing  the  middle  ages  fencing  was  neglectei 
notes,  illustrations,  and  a  preface.*  In  1856  a  probably  in  consequence  of  we  perfection  and 
selection  by  him  from  modern  Greek  writers  in  completeness  of  the  suits  of  armor  worn  \>y  the 
prose  and  verse  was  published.  Beside  the  combatants,  from  which  circumstance  htxik 
above,  Prof.  Felton  has  compiled  an  elementary  axes  and  otlier  ponderous  weapons  were  moch 
work  on  Greek  and  Roman  metres,  is  the  an-  adopted.  When,  however,  metal  casing  kU 
thor  of  a  life  of  Gen.  Eaton  in  Sparks's  '^Amer-  into  disuse,  fencing  came  again  into  vogue;  and 
lean  Biography,''  of  various  occasional  address-  as  in  those  times  all  gentlemen  wore  swoids 
es,  and  of  numerous  contributions  to  the  *^  North  tiie  advantage  of  being  "  cunning  of  fence^  ^^ 
American  Review,"  "  Christian  Examiner,"  and  palpable.  The  peculiar  state  of  society  eiistin^ 
other  periodical  publications.  A  series  of  vig-  <  m  Italy  in  the  16tii  century  made  snch  knowl- 
orous  articles  on  spiritualism,  which  appear^  edge  more  needed  there  thim  elsewhere ;  codm- 
in  the  '*  Boston  Courier"  in  1857-8  is  under-  quently  the  Italians  became  the  most  eipeij 
stood  to  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  He  has  iencers  of  that  epoch,  and  were  the  teachers  ot 
delivered  8  courses  of  lectures  before  the  LoweU  the  art  to  other  nations.  The  next  country 
institute  in  Boston,  on  subjects  connected  with  which  found  the  art  to  be  a  necessity  waa  S^ 
the  history  and  literature  of  Greece.  The  whose  people  imported  it  from  Italy.  In  Spun 
articles  on  Agaffliz,  Athens,  Attica,  Demos-  the  art  was  improved,  and  the  amendmentJ 
thenes,  and  Euripides  in  this  Cyclopaedia  are  by  were  accepted  in  Italy.  From  Italy  ^<^^^ 
him.  These  literary  labors  have  never  inter-  was  also  imported  into  France,  where  tne 
fered  with  the  fdthful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  court  and  gentry  favored  it  so  much  that  u 


an  officer  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the    quickly  took  a  fresh  development,  and  a  nev 
college ;  to  which  has  been  addea  during  the    school  was  established,  comprising  not  mtnj 


ber  of  the  MassaclTusetts  board  of  education,  ing  £e  art  of  fencing  is  to  enable  men  to  wieu 

and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  insti-  arms  with  advantage,  the  schools  ^?^|^' 

tution.    In  the  summer  of  1858  he  made  a  seo-  tend^  exclusively  by  military  ^"^^"^j^^f*^ 

ond  visit  to  Europe,  partly  on  account  of  his  artists,  men  of  leisure,  and  many  prcnesaoo^ 
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men  foUowiitg  sedentary  oocnpatioxis,  practise  aoconnted  a  hit.    An  attack  or  a  ripoite  maj 
fendng  as  a  recreation  and  an  exercise,  and  in-  be  made  by  the  mere  extension  of  the  arm,  or 
deed  some  of  them  attain  the  highest  grade  of  accompanied  by  a  lunge — ^that  is,  by  advancing 
perfection;  for  example,  Alexandre  Dnmas  han-  the  body,  stepping  forward  with  tiie  right  foot 
dies  with  as  much  sidll  a  foil  as  he  does  a  pen.  without  moying  the  left  one.    An  engagement 
Begarded  as  a  mereexerdse,  it  is  different  nt>m  means  the  crossing  of  the  blades.    A  riposte 
ormnary  gymnastics.    While  it  demands  no  vio-  means  the  attack  without  pause  by  the  fencer 
lent  straining^  of  the  musdes,  and  requires  a  total  who  has  parried. — ^The  early  Italian  and  Span- 
absence  of  rigidity  of  Hmb,  it  nevertheless  de-  ish  schools  taught  the  management  of  the  sword 
velops  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  whole  uded  generally  by  the  da^r  or  the  mantlet; 
phynque  of  man;  for  it  is  evident  by  the  ease  the  shifting  of  the  position  of  the  fencer  to  the 
and  grace  with  whidi  fencers  execute  move-  right  or  left  was  also  called  into  requisition  in 
ments  of  extreme  velocity  that  they  must  have  avoiding  an  attack.    But  since  the  habit  of 
a  great  surplus  of  strengui,  otherwise  sudi  mo-  wearing  the  dagger  and  mantlet  has  been  aban- 
tiona  would  be  i>erformed  with  awkwardnessand  doned,  and  the  velocity  of  attack  and  riposte 
manifest  effort  and  difficulty.  It  also  imparts  to  has  become  so  great  that  the  dagger  and  mantlet 
the  fencer  themostperfectdelicacyctf  touch,  with  would  be  an  encumbrance,  and  the  shifting  of 
steadiness  and  lightness  of  hand,  for  which  rear  the  position  would  be  fatal  to  him  who  relied 
son  it  should  be  practised  by  artists  and  by  surgi-  upon  it,  the  instruction  in  defence  has  been  con- 
cal  ooerators. — The  fundamental  nrincipleupon  fined  solely  to  the  foil.    The  Italian  foil  is  long, 
whicn  is  based  the  defence  of  tne  person  by  some  88  to  40  inches ;  the  ancient  were  longer 
means  of  the  small  sword  is  a  peculiar  applica-  than  the  more  modem ;   they  are  also  much 
Hon  of  the  power  of  the  lever,  whereby  the  heavier  and  less  pliant  than  the  French  foils, 
fencer  who  parries  an  attack  causes  the  point  which  are  only  84  inches  in  length.    The  han- 
of  his  adversary's  blade  to  deviate  from  the  die  has  just  beneath  the  guard  a  ring  in  which 
direct  course,  and  throws  it  aside  from  his  body  the  fencer  inserts  his  fore  and  middle  fingers  to 
through  pressing  or  striking  the  feeble  (part  grasp  firmly  the  weapon,  which  is  further  Se- 
near the  point)  of  his  adversary's,  weapon  by  cured  to  the  hand  by  a  bandage ;  whereas  the 
the  /orte  (part  near  the  handle)  of  his  own.  French  use  neither  the  ring  nor  the  bandaee. 
The  surface  of  the  front  of  the  body  is,  in  The  g^iard  to  protect  the  hand  is  of  metal  in  the 
fencing  language,  divided  by  an  imaginary  Une,  Italian  foil,  and  very  large ;  in  the  French  foil 
horizontal,  andjust  below  the  breast^  separating  this  is  much  smaller  and  lighter.    The  pure 
tJbe  upper  from  the  lower  portion ;  the  upper  Italian  school  is  in  vogue  only  in  lower  Italy 
part  is  again  subdivided  by  a  perpendicular  line,  and  Sicily,  and  the  Neapolitan  masters  are  just- 
the  right  of  which  is  termed  tne  outside,  the  left  ly  celebrated  for  their  adroitness  in  this  partic- 
the  inside.   There  are  (or  rather  there  were)  in  ular  method.    The  characteristic  of  the  Nea- 
the  old  school  8  parries,  distinguished  by  the  politan  school  (which  more  than  any  other  par- 
Italian  numerals  primo,  ieeondo,  Urto,  quarto,  takes  of  the  old  Italian  and  Spanish)  is  to  extend 
&c.,  from  which  are  taken  the  modem  terms  the  arm  so  as  constantlv  to  present  the  point 
primey  ieconde,  tieree,  carte,  &c.  Ilie  instrument  direct  to  the  adversary's  breast ;  the  hand  is 
adopted  for  exercise  is  called  a  foil ;  it  has  a  han-  kept  in  the  centre  of  the  person  at  nearly  the 
die  simUar  to  the  small  sword,  which  it  is  elevation  of  the  shoulder;  the  large  guard  be- 
intended  to  represent ;  it  has  a  guard  of  metal  tween  the  handle  and  the  blade  serves  some- 
or  leader  between  the  handle  and  the  blade,  what  the  purpose  of  a  little  shield  by  causing 
which  blade  is  of  pliant  steel,  having  at  the  ena  the  attacking  point  to  glance  off  the  hand  of 
a  button  in  place  of  a  point.    The  parries  are  the  fencer  on  tne  defensive,  slightly  bearing  to 
made  with  tne  weapon  itself;  the  upper  part  the  left  or  right  (carte  or  tierce),  according  as  he 
of  the  body  to  the  right  is  defended  by  the  parry  finds  himself  menaced.    The  arm  being  already 
termed  tierce,  the  upper  part  to  the  left  by  that  fhlly  extended  has  the  tendency  to  keep  an  ad- 
termed  carte,  and  the  lower  line  by  Beconde,  versary  at  a  distance,  and  also  facilitates  the 
Of  the  old  imrries  these  are  the  chief;  indeed  lunge  of  the  attacker.    The  fencer  can  also  de- 
the  others  are  nearly  obsolete,  or  used  only  in  fend  himself  by  a  circle  parry,  which  the  Neapol- 
certain  exceptional  cases.    When  the  fencer  is  itan  makes  by  describing  with  the  point  a  small 
left-handed,  the  left  of  his  person  instead  of  the  circle  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose 
right  is  most  exposed  to  his  adversary,  and  the  of  catching  up  an  adversary's  point  which  may 
parries  of  carte  and  tierce  are  reversed.    The  glide  away  n'om  the  engagement  under  the 
xenceris  expected  to  depend  upon  his  sword  blade,  menacing  the  lower  line,  or  the  upper  one 
liand  for  protection,  rather  than  upon  his  agility  if  it  complete  the  disengagement.    The  arm  and 
of  leg;  nevertheless  he  must  be  quick  and  ac-  weapon  being  extended  to  the  utmost  presents 
live  on  his  legs  to  be  able  to  advance,  retreat^  a  great  temptation  to  try  a  liement  (or  leverage 
or  lunge.    The  knees  must  therefore  oe  some-  movement)  upon  it ;  but  this  being  a  weak  point 
-what  bent  when  the  fencer  is  on  guard,  that  he  of  the  Neapolitan,  he  is  always  on  the  alert, 
znay  be  light  and  springy  in  his  movements,  and  with  a  wonderfVil  dexterity  avoids  the  ef- 
Thmsts  are  directed  soldy  at  the  body ;  any  hit  feet  intended  to  be  produced,  and  in  his  turn 
on  a  limb  would  be  accidental  rather  than  in-  attacks  with  the  greatest  velocity.    The  Kea- 
tentional,  and  in  a  fencing  school  would  not  be  politan  throws  his  weight  chiefiy  on  the  left  leg 
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as  he  stands  on  goard.  He  is  a  very  embarrass-  keeps  the  point  a  little  more  ont  than  the  bud 
ing  adversaiy,  but  the  study  of  that  school  does  in  carte,  tiercOi  and  seoonde.  Wluk  on  giurd 
not  impart  a  ^neral  knowledge  of  the  use  of  he  keeps  the  body  eqaally  weighiog  on  both 
the  sword,  wmch  has  snch  a  variety  of  modifi-  legs,  and  he  bends  the  inees  well  so  as  to  obtain 
cations ;  it  is  a  peculiarity,  or  so  to  speak  a  sin-  greater  elasUoitr  of  hmb.  He  attaoki  alwaj-B 
gle  chapter,  finely  execated«  The  Venetian  with  an  arm  folly  extended;  yet  so  ngolar  are 
school,  of  those  of  upper  Italy,  resembles  most  his  movements  that  there  is  no  peroeptiUe 
the  Neapolitan ;  the  fledmontese  is  mixed,  par-  pause  between  the  extenmonof  the  ann  and 
taking  of  the  old  French  and  the  Nei^litan.  the  advance  of  the  body  in  lunging;  Um  oa* 
The  Spanish  school  is  a  modification  of  the  ward  movement  of  the  point  is  oontmnoos. 
Neapolitan,  in  which  the  attack  is  assisted  by  His  drde  parries  have  a  large  sweep  with  the 
extraordinary  gymnastics  of  the  leg,  the  fencer  point  to  protect  the  whole  person,  bat  the  hand 
at  times  throwing  himself  nearly  on  the  g^und  does  not  participate  in  this  sweep,  the  arm  l^ 
and  attacking  much  in  tiie  lower  line.  This,  Uke  immovable,  and  the  wrist  the  pivot  The  ball- 
every  odier  peculiarity,  when  well  executed,  is  drde  parry  of  Bertrand  is  made  with  tbs  nails 
very  embarrassing  to  one  not  accustomed  to  it  upward,  the  hand  at  the  height  and  to  ths  right 
— ^When  the  French  established  a  method  of  of  the  forehead,  the  arm  more  than  h&lf  extend- 
their  own,  the  deviation  from  the  Italian  modd  ed,  Uie  point  very  slightly  depressed  aod  pro* 
consisted  m  the  fencer  having  a  less  extended  jecting  leftward  about  as  £ur  as  the  line  of  the 
sword  arm,  the  hand  (medium  guard)  at  the  left  dboulder,  rather  but  not  completely  in  the 
height  of  the  breast,  the  elbow  BUghtiy  bent^  direction  of  the  adversary.  The  blade  in  this 
and  the  point  of  the  sword  at  about  the  height  parry  catches  up  the  attaddng  foil  and  exposes 
of  the  eye.  The  knees  were  a  little  more  bent^  the  entire  body  of  the  attacker  to  a  ripo^ 
but  the  body  was  kept  back  as  if  to  get  out  of  which  comes  with  incredible  vdodty,  the  poiot 
reach  of  attack.  Among  the  additions  to  the  ^ter  the  half-drcle  parry  being  very  near  to 
defence  may  be  especially  noted  the  half  circle  the  breast  of  the  opponent  The  extreme  Telo- 
(old  styleX  having  the  hand  about  level  with  city  and  precision  of  the  riposte  of  Bertrand  b 
the  shoulder  and  the  point  depressed  to  the  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  his  aehool, 
height  of  the  waist,  protecting  the  lower  line  to  and  this  he  attains  by  making  his  pupils  rely 
the  left  (earU)^  and  being  consequently  the  upon  delicacy  of  toudi,  not  on  the  eye.  B^* 
opposite  of  teeonde^  which  bore  the  adversary's  trand  said :  *'  Ton  must  think  and  see  with  the 
blade  to  the  right  A  new  mode  of  attack  was  ends  of  your  fingers.'' — ^The  instmctioD  for  Uie 
also  introduced,  termed  eoupe^  or  the  cutting  small  sword  is  ue  basis  of  the  attadc  and  de- 
over  Uie  point  instead  of  disengaging  under  the  fence  with  everv  other  weapon,  because  it  (pTes 
blade.  The  objection  to  this  mode  of  attadc  to  the  fencer  a  (ust  appreciation  of  the  appiio- 
lay  in  its  requiring  less  delicacy  of  execution  tion  of  the  pnndple  of  the  lever  in  parrie^ 
than  the  disengagement,  which  latter  exerdse  a^  a  regnliuity  of  movement,  together  with 
was  therefore  neglected  by  many,  and  some  got  lightness  of  hand  and  vdodty  of  execatioa; 
so  habituated  to  repeat  eoupl  after  eoupi^  rush-  nevertheless  almost  every  attack  and  party 
ing  forward,  as  even  to  continue  to  deliver  them  with  the  broadsword  is  the  reverse  <^^^ 
after  their  attack  had  been  parried  and  the  ri-  with  the  small  sword.  Instead  of  baring  tbe 
poste  delivered.  Here  were  also  introduced  the  point  further  out  than  the  hand  on  the  we 
hattement  or  sharp  tap  preceding  an  attack,  the  of  the  guard,  the  blade  is  kept  across  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  person  thus  at-  body ;  instead  of  the  touch  being  the  guide,  the 
tacked  grasp  his  foil  nervously  and  thus  render  eye  principally  directs  the  movements;  instead 
his  hand  for  the  moment  rigid  and  unsuited  to  of  piercing  with  the  point,  the  hit  ooosisu 
parry  with  rapidity.  The  change  of  engage-  of  a  out  with  the  bkae.  These  peoaliantus 
ment  has  much  the  same  effect  Some  disarms  being  kept  in  view,  the  lines  of  pairy  are  oear| 
were  introduced,  but  they  are  practicall  v  useless  ly  dmilar  to  those  of  the  small  sword,  the  o> 
except  when  the  hit  is  given  by  the  same  ject  being  to  prevent  the  out  firom  the  sdni^ 
blow,  for  an  adversary  who  is  seen  to  be  dis-  sary  by  stoppins  the  action  of  his  ^^P^°  ^ 
armed  cannot  be  touched.  Lafsugdre  intro-  causing  the  leeble  of  his  blade  to  be  da»^ 
duced  the  eaur&nnement^  which  was  made  by  abrupuv  by  the  forte  of  one's  own.  The  pr»- 
raidng  the  hand  instantiy  after  the  parry  (parte  dse  height  therefore  of  the  hand  of  him  vho 
or  tieree)j  and  with  the  forte  of  one's  own  blade  parries  must  be  regulated  by  his  eye  in  ^ 
mastering  the  feeble  of  the  adversary's,  then  formity  with  the  direction  of  the  attaok.  Ihe 
(as  the  ktter  in  this  situation  tries  to  dose  arms  and  legs  are  apeoial  objects  of  *^/ 
the  line  of  the  riposte)  turning  or  sliding  the  tiiey  can  be  secured  by  the  ptfry,  or  by  rapHi- 
blade  round  it  without  quitting  it,  and  deliver-  ly  and  momentsrily  withdrawing  £r»i  omd^ 
ing  the  riposte  in  the  opposite  line  to  that  of  the  the  limb  menaced.  The  ont  can  be  giv«&  *^  f 
parr V.  Lafkugdre  often  riposted,  rising  erect  blow,  which  tends  to  render  the  hand  bes^ 
on  the  right  foot  after  the  lunge,  thus  bringing  or  with  a  light  hand,  whioh  makes  the  Jy 
himsdf  very  dose  to  his  adversary. — ^The  schod  rasor  fkshion.  There  are  also  drde  psinei  cau- 
of  Bertrand  is  remarkable  for  many  radical  im-  ed  numlineti^  whereby  the  man  who  ptfj^ 
provements.  Instead  of  the  medium  guard,  he  swings  round  his  sword,  describing  a  ^'^^^ 
always  doses  the  line  of  the  engagement    He  drde  witii  the  point,  and  having  his  own  wnst 
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as  the  pivot  for  the  movement.  A  swordonan  Paris  in  1818  (TraiU  de  Vart  da  armei)  ;  after 
armed  with  a  broadsword  would,  if  fighting  whom  Lafangdre  (teacher  of  the  hossars  of  ihe 
against  an  advenHuy  armed  with  a  small  sword|  ^oard)  enriched  rather  than  reformed  the  art 
keep  at  a  distance  from  the  latter,  and  would,  in  an  elaborate  work  (Nbuveau  manuel  compUt 
maim  his  limbs  ;  whereas  the  iatter  wonld  d^uerime^  Paris,  1887).  Bertrand,  who  both  en- 
strive  to  thmst  in  his  point  whenever  his  oppo-  riched  and  reformed  it,  and  is  jastlj  styled  the 
nent  should  raise  his  hand  to  strike.  Thenseof  father  of  the  present  school  (teacher  of  ^e 
the  broadsword  on  horseback  is  bnt  a  variation  body  gnard  of  Charles  X.,  and  snbse^entlj 
of  its  application  by  a  oombatant  on  foot ;  the  professor  at  the  polytechnic  school  in  Paris), 
horseman  is  obliged  to  protect  his  horse  as  well  has  written  nothing;  bnt  his  pnpil  Hugh  Forb^ 
as  himself.  Heavy  cavalry  are  armed  with  long  has  compiled  and  arranged  his  principles  in  a 
heavy  swords,  and  hit  heavily.  The  Turks  have  work  in  English  and  in  French,  entitled  the 
oorved  scymitars  and  adopt  the  razor  cnt ;  they  ^  School  of  Bertrand  " — VkoU  de  Bertrand, 
also  nse  swords  weighted  at  the  extremity,  Fl)N^LON,  FsANgois  db  Sauonao  ds  la 
whereby  they  combine  together  the  blow  and  Moths,  a  French  prelate  and  author,  born  at 
the  razor  cut  The  Germans  have  a  long  sword  the  chateau  of  F6n61on,  P^rigord,  A\ig.  6, 1651, 
irhioh  they  (students  especially)  manoeuvre  died  in  Oambrai,  Jan.  7, 1715.  He  was  the  son 
with  an  extended  arm;  it  may  be  regarded  as  of  Pons  de  Salignac,  count  of  La  Hotlie  F^n6- 
the  Ke^>olitan  school  applied  to  the  broad-  Ion,  and  a  nephew  of  the  marquis  of  F^n^lon, 
aword.  The  bayonet  at  the  end  of  the  musket  under  whose  care  he  received  much  of  his  ed- 
is,  when  employed  by  a  line  of  soldiers,  a  veiy  ucation.  At  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to  the 
formidable  weapon ;  but  for  an  isolated  man  it  university  of  Gahors,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
la,  on  account  of  the  leverage  it  offers,  of  little  removed  to  Paris  in  order  to  complete  his  course 
use  unless  to  defend  himself  against  a  mounted  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Plessis.  He  next 
dragoon.  The  motion  of  the  bayonets  in  line  entered  the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
(the  stock  of  the  musket  grasped  bv  the  right  under  the  direction  of  the  abb6  Tronson,  and 
hand  and  the  barrel  steadied  by  the  left)  should  about  1675  received  holy  orders.  He  wished  at 
1)6  straight  forward;  any  attempt  to  parry  by  first  to  devote  himself  to  foreign  missions,  but 
leverage  right  or  left  would  only  cause  a  point  this  design  was  overruled;  and  after  8  years 
to  glance  from  one  man  into  some  other.  The  passed  as  a  preacher  and  catechist  at  the  church 
foot  soldier  isolated  can  parry  head  or  body  of  St.  Snlpice,  he  was  appointed  by  the  arch- 
eats  and  thmsts  from  sabre  or  lance,  and  can  bishop  of  Paris  superior  of  the  society  of  Ifou- 
riposte  by  jerking  forward  or  right  or  left  the  velles  Catholiqvei,  established  for  the  instruction 
point,  stnkhig  the  horse  if  he  miss  the  rider,  of  female  converts.  Meanwhile  he  cultivated 
Certain  modern  bayonets  used  for  the  rifle  corps  the  friendship  of  the  abb6  Fleury  and  of  Bos- 
are  very  long,  with  a  view  to  compensate  in  a  suet,  bishop  of  Meauz,  and  was  a  frequent  guest 
measnre  for  tne  shortness  of  the  firearms  at  the  at  the  brilliant  reunions  which  took  place  at  the 
end  of  which  it  is  fixed.  Such  bayonets  have  bishop^s  country  seat.  The  dbUngnished  soci- 
beside  their  point  an  edge  wherewith  to  cut  ety  into  which  he  was  thus  thrown,  the  charm 
The  lanee  is  utterly  worthless,  except  for  caval-  of  his  manners,  and  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit, 
ry,  by  whom  It  can  be  most  efficiently  employed  soon  drew  him  into  public  notice.  To  enable 
in  pursuing  a  routed  foe ;  its  use  as  a  fencing  wea-  him  to  meet  his  expenses,  one  of  his  uncles,  the 
pon,  therefore,  requires  little  explanation.  The  bishop  of  Sarlat,  gave  him  a  small  living  at 
knife  or  dagger  requires  quickness  of  hand  and  which  he  was  not  required  to  reside  permanent- 
eye.  The  blow  can  be  given  by  striking  down-  ly.  It  yielded  him  8,000  francs  a  year,  much  of 
ward,  straight  fbrward,  or  upward ;  in  the  two  which  he  spent  upon  the  poor,  and  this  until 
latter  cases  the  weapon  is  shifted  m>m  the  or»  1694  was  his  only  mcome.  His  first  public  ser- 
dinaiy  grasp  of  the  handle,  so  that  the  pommel  vice  was  in  the  capacity  of  missionary  to  the 
rests  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  stab  is  Protestants  in  Saintonge  and  Poiton^  after  the 
given  with  ease  and  force.  The  Spanish  colonists  revocationof  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Hewaspre- 
employ  their  hats  held  in  their  left  hands  as  sented  to  Louis  XIV.  by  Bossuet,  and  the  only 
shields,  and  also  to  mask  the  attack,  concealing  favor  he  asked  of  the  Idng  in  accepting  the  of- 
the  knife  behind  the  hat  The  stick  is  a  formi-  fice  was  that  no  violence  would  be  used  within 
dable  weapon  used  to  infiiot  blows,  as  with  the  field  of  his  mission.  Aided  by  the  abbte 
the  broadsword ;  the  ferrule  end  can  as  a  point  de  Langeron  and  Fleury,  but  still  more  by  his 
be  most  effectually  driven  into  the  face  of  an  own  mUd  and  amiable  character,  he  succeeded 
adversary.  The  auarterstaff  is  out  of  use ;  it  was  in  winning  over  large  numbers  of  the  Protest- 
held  in  the  middle  and  used  not  only  in  striking  ants,  and  soon  tranquillized  a  population  whom 
bnt  in  thrustinff,  when  one  end  was  suddenly  persecution  had  roused  to  a  aanf;erous  excite- 
driven  forward  like  a  bayonet. — ^There  are  few  ment.  On  his  return  to  Paris  m  1689  Louis 
treatises  on  fencing.  In  1686  Marozzo  of  Venice  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  jprandsons,  the 
published  the  first  work  on  the  subject,  and  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Ai\]ou,  and  Berry.  The 
Graasi  of  Venice  enlarged  the  principles  al-  first,  the  heir  prospective  to  the  throne,  was  a 
ready  reduced  to  writing  by  his  predecessor.  St  young  prince  equally  remarkable  for  the  bright- 
Didier  of  Paris  compited  them  in  1678,  after  ness  of  his  intellect  and  the  viciousness  of  his 
which  Danet  wrote  in  1786;  LaboesBito  oi  temper.    Comprehending  at  once  the  character 
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of  his  pnpil,  Fdn^lon  so  wisely  blended  stem  tbnsisst  whose  errors  he  thooffht  were  rather 
with  gentJe  measures,  that  without  breaking  the  those  of  too  fervid  langaage  than  of  heretical 
yeath^s  spirit  he  gained  over  him  a  control  which  opinion.   After  publishing  an  explanation  of  bia 
seemed  almost  like  fascination.     The  virtaes  coarse,  with  which  the  stern  and  nnoompromi*- 
which  afterward  iUnstrated  the  duke*s  short  his-  ing  Bossaet  was  far  from  pleased,  he  gave  to 
torjr,  and  the  warm  affection  which  he  always  the  world  in  1697  his  Eiptitatian  det  maxima 
cherifi^ed  for  his  preceptor,  are  the  best  proo&  dea  taints,  which  was  jna^  to  be  little  else 
of  the  abb6's  skUl  and  devotion.    It  was  for  the  than  the  advocacy  of  a  mitigated  qnietiam,  and 
use  of  his  royal  pupils  that  F^n^lon  composed  completed  the  separation  between  him  and  his 
his  "Difdogues  of  the  Dead,"  "Direction  for  former  friend.    A  violent  controversy  waa  thus 
the  Conscience  of  a  King,"  "  Abridgment  of  the  opened.    Bossuet  denounced  him  to  the  court 
lives  of  Ancient  Philosophers,"  and  the  "  Ad-  as  a  fanatic ;  the  king  struck  his  name  from  the 
ventures  of  Telemachus."    But  the  success  with  list  of  preceptors  to  the  royal  family,  and  ordp 
which  he  discharged  his  important  and  delicate  ed  him  to  retire  to  his  diocese ;  Mme.  de  Mun- 
trust  giuned  him  for  some  time  neither  praise  tenon  withdrew  her  favor,  and  his  friendship 
nor  pecuniary  reward.    Louis,  though  not  blind  for  Mme.  Guy  on  was  even  made  a  theme  for 
to  his  merit,  was  never  his  friend ;  but  Mme.  the  grossest  calumnies.    He  refuted  th«e  dan- 
de  Maintenon  had  long  been  one  of  his  warmest  ders  with  little  difficulty,  and  meanwhile  sent 
admirers,  and  it  was  probably  through  her  in-  the  obnoxious  book  to  Rome,  where  Loois  used 
fluence  that  he  received  in  1694  the  rich  abbacy  all  his  influence  to  obtain  its  condemnation, 
of  Saint  Valery.    Toward  the  close  of  this  year  After  a  delay  of  9  months  Innocent. XIL  pro- 
he  drafted  the  fiimous  anonymous  letter  to  the  nounced  a  mild  censure  of  the  Maximet  da 
king,  setting  forth  the  disorders  and  abuses  of  iaints,  but  addressed  at  the  same  time  to  certun 
his  reign,  which  was  first  published  by  D^Alem-  prelates  who  had  been  most  severe  in  tiieir  a^ 
hert  iahiaff Utoire  des  memhre»  de  Vacademie  tacks  on  the  author  the  following  caustic  rebake: 
Fran^Ue,  and  whose  authenticity,  after  much  Peecavit  exeessu  amorU  divini,  9ed  909  peecattii 
dispute,  was  settled  by  the  discovery  of  the  ori-  d^ectu  amoru  proximi  ("  He  has  sinned  through 
ginalMS.  inl825.    It  is  not  probable  that  Louis  excess  of  divine  love,  but  you  have  ainned 
suspected  the  author,  for  in  the  following  Feb-  through  lack  of  love  for  your  neighbor^').   Im- 
ruary  he  nominated  F6n61on  to  the  archbishop-  mediately  on  receiving  the  sentence,  in  March, 
rio  of  Cambrai.    The  ceremony  of  consecration  1699,  F^n^lon  hasten^  to  declare  his  snbmis- 
was  performed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Cyr,  July  sion,  and  to  publish  the  condemnation  of  his 
10, 1695,  but  the  new  prelate  retained  his  con-  own  book  in  a  mandatory  letter.    In  the  fol- 
nection  with  his  pupils,  with  whom  it  was  ar-  lowing  month  his  "  Adventures  of  Telemachus," 
ranged  that  he  should  pass  8  months  of  every  which  had  hitherto  remained  in  mannscrbt, 
year.    Honored  by  the  king,  beloved  by  the  was  given  to  the  world  by  the  dishonesty  of  a 
young  princes,  esteemed  and  consulted  by  the  servant  who  had  been  employed  to  have  the 
most  iimuential  person  of  the  court,  and  hold-  work  copied,  but  who  sold  it  to  a  bookseller 
ing  high  stations  in  the  church  and  the  palace,  without  aisclosing  the  author's  name.  The  king 
he  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity ;  but  having  been  told  that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  the 
his  disgrace  was  already  preparing.     With  a  archbishop  of  Cambrai,  and  probably  sharing  an 
natural  tendency  to  all  that  is  mild  and  spiritnad  unfounded  suspicion  then  current  that  the  book 
in  religion,  he  had  long  felt  a  sympathy  for  the  was  a  satire  on  the  court,  took  measures  to  sap- 
doctrines  of  Mme.  GuyoUf  whose  system  of  press  it ;  but  a  few  copies  e8Cf4>ed  seixure,  and 
**  quietism"  was  attracting  a  large  share  of  at-  an  imperfect  edition  was  printed  in  Holland  in 
tention  at  court,  and  had  gained  proselytes  1699.    Others  followed  rapidly,  and  for  a  long 
in  tiie   king's  household.     She  was  chai^ged  time  the  press  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
with  heresy,  and  demanded  a  commission  to  public  demand.    This  event  destroyed  all  hopes 
inquire  into  tiie  matter.     Bossuet  and  Tron-  of  restoration  to  royal  favor,  and  for  the  rest  of 
son  were   appointed,  and  before  their  con-  his  life  F^nSlon  devoted  himself  exduairelj  to 
ferences  were  closed,  Fdndlon,  having  become  the  affairs  of  his  diocese  and  to  literary  pnrsoits. 
archbishop,  was  added  to  the  number.    The  It  was  now  that  his  character  was  seen  in  its 
decision,  arawn  up  in  84  articles,  80  of  which  brightest  light.    He  visited  the  peasants  in  their 
were  composed  by  Bossuet  and  the  others  oottaffes,  shared  their  humble  fare,  heard  their 
by  F6n61on,  conveyed  a  qualified  censure  of  complaints,  relieved  their  wants,  and  made  his 
Mme.  Guyon's  doctrines,  though  it  respected  palace  an  asylum  for  tiie  unfortunate.  His  char- 
her  character.    Mme.  Gnyon,  however,  con-  ities  were  enormous.    When  his  diooeae  ww 
tinned  to  disseminate  her  ideas,  and  Louis,  traversed  by  hostile  armies  during  the  var  oi 
who,  like  royal  voluptuaries  before  him,  aspired  the  Spanish  succession,  he  was  allowed  to  pa^ 
to  be  a  theqlogian.  caused  her  to  be  arrested,  unhindered  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
Bossuet  composed  nis  Instruction  sur  Us  etatt  on  his  errands  of  benevolence.     He  removcil 
d'oraison  to  counteract  the  extraordinary  effect  the  theological  seminary  of  Valenoiennes  to 
which  she  had  produced,  and  asked  for  his  book  Oambrai,  and  admitted  no  one  to  orders  nni^ 
the  approbation  of  the  archbishop  of  Oambrai.  he  had  himself  examined  him  6  times.    Thonch 
But  F6n61on  was  unwilling  to  go  fbrther  than  in  exile,  he  was  not  in  retirement.    ^^5*1^^ 
he  had  already  gone  in  oppositioA  to  a  pious  en-  and  simple  in  his  own  tastes^  he  yet  diipensed 
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a  polished  and  profuse  hospitality,  and  made  ncation  of  Danghters'^  was  translated,  **wlth  an 

his  table  a  favorite  resort  of  the  most  distin-  Original  Chapter  on  Religions  Stndies,"  by  Dr. 

giished  persons.    When  his  popil  the  dnke  of  T.  F.  Dibdin  (8vo.,  Cheltenham,  1805);  and  the 
urgnndy  became  dauphin  by  the  death  of  his  "Lives  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers"  by  John 
father,  he  addressed  to  him  a  "Plan  of  Govern-  Cormack  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Edinburgh,   1808). 
ment,"  proposing  the  establishment  of  states  The  "Demonstrationof  the  Existence  of  God'* 
general  ana  provincial,  with  many  reforms  in  (12mo.,  1T5^,  and  the  "Dialo^es  of  the  Dead" 
public  administration ;  and  had  the  prince  lived  (12mo.,  175^,  were  pubHshed  by  the  Foulises 
to  reign,  it  is  thought  that  F^^lon  would  have  at  Glasgow.    A  selection  from  F^n^lon's  writ- 
been  his  prime  minister.    The  archbishop  did  ings,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  by  Mrs.  Follen, 
not  long  survive  his  pupil. — Of  the  ezceilence  appeared  in  1831  (16mo.,  Boston).    F^n^lon  is 
of  F^n^lon's  best  work,  the  "Adventures  of  Imown  to  have  translated  the  iBneid  for  his 
Telemachus,"  no  better  proof  could  be  given  pupils,  but  it  was  never  printed,  and  the  MS.  is 
than  its  general  and  lasting  popularity.    It  is  lost.    His  life  has  been  written  by  the  chevalier 
said  that  no  book  except  the  Bible  and  the  "  Im-  Ramsay  (the  Hague,  1728),  Uie  marquis  of'F6n^ 
itation  of  Christ"  has  been  so  often  reprinted.  Ion,  grand  nephew  of  the  archbishop  (1747),  Y. 
Hallam  denies  it  the  high  character  of  an  epic,  M.  de  Querbeuf  (published  with  the  Paris  edi- 
b;^t  gives  it  the  first  place  among  classical  tion  of  1787- 92),  Cardinal  Bausset  (8  vols.  8vo., 
romances;  and  although  the  abandonment  of  Paris,  1808;  translated  into  English  by  Mudford, 
verse,  according  to  the  same  authority,  has  London,  1810,  and  abridged  by  Charles  Butler, 
produced  too  much  diffuseness,  its  purity  of  London,  1810),  Lemaire  QE^aris,  1826),  Beauchot 
language,  poetic  spirit,  richness  of  incident,  (Lyons,  1829),  Roy  (Tours,  1842),  C^larier  (Pa- 
and  high  lessons  of  politics  and  morals,  claim  ris,  1844),  Villemain,  Lamartine,  &c.    The  J7i9-. 
for  it  the   lasting   admiration   of  posterity,  toire  UtUraire  de  Fm€l(m^  im  refme  hUtorique 
His    controversial  writings,  which    comprise  et  analytique  de  $e»  muwret,  by  the  abb6  Gosse- 
works  against  the  Jansenists  and  Galileans,  on  lin,  appeared  in  1848. 

qnietism,  dKs.,  are  distinguished  by  that  devo-       FENNEC,  an  African  canine  animal,  resem- 

tion  to  the  church  and  gentleness  of  temper  bling  a  diminutive  fox,  belonging  to  the  genus 

which  characterized  his   life.     His  spiritual  megalotii  (Illiger).    So  vulpine  is  its  look,  that 

works,  a  collection  of  which  ((Euvre$  ipiritu-  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  catalogue  ofthe  British  museum, 

elUfy  5  vols.  12mo.)  appeared  at  Amsterdam  calls  it  mtlpes  Zaarentis  (Skiold.).    Wlien  first 

in  1781,  are  used  by  persons  of  all  denomina-  described  by  Bruce  the  traveller,  its  zoological 

tions.    His  sermons  (12mo.,  1744),  written  dur-  position  was  so  ill  determined  that  Buffon, 

ing  his  youth,  hold  no  very  high  place  among  who  gives  a  good  figure  of  the  animal,  called 

productions  of  their  kind,  though  not  without  it  rcmonyme ;  it  was  referred  to  rodents  and 

eloquent  passages.    Among  his  other  works  are  ouadrumana  by  others ;  but  Zimmermann,  from 

a  TraiU  de  Vidueation  dee  fXU%  ri2mo.,  1687),  tne  examination  of  the  teeth,  seems  first  to  have 

written  at  the  request  of  the  dncness  of  Beau-  detected  its  dog-like  affinities,  and  placed  it  in 

villiers;  TTa%tkdum%nieUfredeepaeUuTe{\^i^\  the  genus  comm;  but  whoever  discovered  its 

J}emonetration  de  rexietence  de  Dieu  (1718),  of-  true  position,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  be- 

ter  "Telemachus"  his  longest  and  most  impor-  longs  at  the  end  of  the  canine  family  of  digiti- 

tant  work ;  Dialogues  eur  f  eloquence  en  ghuraly  grade  cami vera.    From  the  enormous  compara- 

et  eur  eeUe  de  la  ehaire  en  particulier^  with  a  tive  size  of  the  ears  Illiger  established  the  genus 

Lettre  eur  la  rhetprique  et  ta  poeeie,  addressed  megalotii^  which  does  not  appear  to  differ  much 

to  the  French  academy  (1718).    The  only  com-  from  vulpee  ;  taking  this  well-selected  name  of 

plete  edition  of  F^n^lon's  writings  is  that  be-  tiie  genus,  and  the  name  of  its  ^st  scientific 

gun  at  Versailles  in  1820  and  finished  at  Paris  describer  for  the  species,  it  may  properly  be 

in  1880  (84  vols.  8vo.).   An  edition  appeared  at  called  Jf.  Brueei  (Griff.).    According  to  Bruce, 

Paris  in  1787-92  (9  vols.  4to.),  to  defhiy  the  the  animal  is  9  or  10  inches  long,  with  a  foxy 

cost  of  which  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  snout,  ears  half  as  long  as  the  body  and  broad 

France  appropriated  40,000  livfes;  but  this  col-  in  proportion;   the  color  white,  mixed  with 

lection  does  not  contain  the  Maxitnee dee eainte^  gray  and  fawn  color;  the  tail  yellow,  dark  at 

the  Mdndemente^  nor  the  writings  on  Jansenism  the  end,  lone,  with  soft  and  bushy  hair  like  that 

and  quietism.'   Ofthe  Englisli  trandations  of  of  a  fox;  the  ears  thin,  and  margined  with 

*^  Telemachns*!  the  most  esteemed  is  that  of  white  hairs.  The  dentition,  general  ^pearance, 

John  Hawkesworth,  LL.D.  (4to.,  London,  1768,  and  habits  are  canine ;  the  feet  are  4-toed,  with 

and  12mo.,  New  York,  1869).    The  following  the  rudiment  of  a  6th,  and  the  nails  are  not  re- 

inay  also  be  mentioned :  by  Smollett  (2  vols,  tractile  as  Desmarest  at  first  supposed.    It  in- 

ISmo.,  1776) ;   in  verse,  by  H.  A.  Meilan  (4  habits  northern  Africa,  particularly  Abyssinia, 

^ols.  8vo.,  1776) ;  in  verse,  by  Gibbons  Bagnal  Nubia,  and  EgTpt.    There  seems  to  be  a  second 

(2  vols.  8vo.,  Hereford,  1791) ;  in  blank  verse,  species,  nearly  allied  to   but  different   from 

ty  J.  Toude  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1798);  with  notes,  Bruce^s  fennec,  the  M.  Lalandii  (H.  Smith); 

"by  Joseph  Robertson  (2  vols.  12mo.,  London,  this  is  gray,  with  the  hairs  of  the  dorsal  line 

1795).    Tlie  *^  Dialogues  concerning  Eloquence  longer  and  blacker  than  the  rest,  and  the  tuft^ 

in  General"  were  translated  by  W.  Stevenson  ed  tail  black  with  a  gray  base.    KQppell  gives 

(Byo.,  London,  1722) ;  the  ^*  TreatSse  on  the  Ed-  the  discovery  of  the  first  species  to  SkiOlde- 
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28  inches  long,  inolading  the  tail,  which  is  8  saooeas,  and  gained  him  more  than  £1,000»  In 

inches.    It  lives  in  holes  which  it  digs  in  the  1727  he  puhlished  a  new  edition  of  MUtoa'i 

sand  of  the  deserts,  and  not  in  trees  as  is  sap*  works,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  brief  bat  el«nat 

posed  by  Bmoe;  it  is  shy,  very  qnick  in  its  lifid  of  the  aathon    This  was  soon  ibUowed  by  t 

motions,  and  solitary ;  its  food  consists  miunly  fine  annotated  edition  of  Waller, 
of  insects,  especially  locnsts,  eggs,  dates,  and       FENTBESS,  a  K  oo.  of  Tenn^  borderingoa 

other  sweet  fruits,  and  probably  small  animals;  Zy.,  and  drained  by  several  affluents  of  Onm* 

its  bark  resembles  that  of  a  dog,  but  is  more  bwhmd  riyer;  area,  670  sq.  uu;  pop.  in  1850, 

shrill ;  the  internal  orifice  of  the  ears  is  sind  to  4,454^  of  whom  148  were  slaves.   The  loriaoe 

be  very  small.  consists  principally  of  high  table-lands  of  tlw 

F£NNEL  (/omieuZtf m,  Eoeh.),  a  senns  of  Cnmberland  mountains,  affording  exceUontiMi* 
nmbellifbroas  plants,  to  which  the  British  spe-  tores.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  coal  is  found  in 
cies  (Jl  tulgare^  Willd.),  found  on  chalky  difib  various  places.  The  staple  productions  are  gnin 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  belongs.  It  and  hay.  In  1850  the  county  yielded  180,089 
is  cultivated  for  the  a^e  of  the  pleasant  aro-  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  26,866  of  oats,  87,008 
matio  qualities  of  its  leaves.  It  is  frequently  to  lbs.  of  butter,  and  7,097  of  wool.  There  wera 
be  met  with  in  old  gardens  in  the  United  States,  5  ohurdies,  and  480  pupils  attending  public 
relics  of  the  once  prevalent  taste  for  herb  cul-  sohools^iJapitid,  Jamestown, 
ture.  Its  leaves  are  singularly  spread  out  into  FENWICK,  Giorob,  proprietor  of  part  of 
finely  cut  and  almost  hair-like  segments ;  its  Clonnecticut,  came  to  America  in  1686  to  taka 
fiowers  are  yellow,  and  the  stalks  of  the  plant  charge  of  the  plantation  of  Say  brook,  so  called 
are  glaucous.  Once  introduced  into  the  garden,  after  Lords  Say  and  Brook,  who,  with  otben, 
it  propagates  itself  for  years.  A  more  attrao-  bi  1682  had  procured  a  patent  for  the  territoiy 
tive  kmd  is  the  ilnoehio  or  Ajsorean  fennel  (F.  from  Bobert|  earl  of  Warwick.  Betoming  to 
dulee)^  an  annual  cultivated  in  Italy  as  celery  is  England,  he  came  back  again  in  1639.  and  from 
with  us.  Its  seeds  are  sown  thinly  in  a  good  that  time,  as  one  of  the  patentees,  and  sgent  for 
spot  of  light,  rich  earth,  not  dry  nor  very  wet|  the  others,  superintended  and  governed  the  set- 
as  it  will  not  thrive  in  either  extreme.  When  tlement  of  Saybrook  till  1644^  when  he  sold  its 
the  plants  have  grown  a  little  the^  should  be  jurisdiction  and  territory  to  the  Connecticot 
thinned  out  so  as  to  be  6  inches  distant  from  oolony,  as  his  associates  had  given  up  their  coo- 
each  other.  The  earth  is  to  be  drawn  up  about  templs^  removal  to  America.  He  afterward 
the  stems  to  blanch  them  for  table  use.  It  is  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  appoiot«d 
considered  advisable  to  sow  fresh  seeds  every  8  one  of  the  judges  for  the  trial  of  Charles  L,  and 
weeks  during  the  season,  to  insure  a  succession  died  in  1657. 

of  the  crop.    Several  other  species  of  fennel  are       FSNYES,  Else,  a  Hungarian  geogrq>her  aul 

known,  some  of  which  are  admired  for  their  statistician,  born  in  Osol^},  in  the  cooDty  of 

pungency.    The  seeds  (or  ^^  half  fruits")  are  Bihar,  in  1807.    He  took  up  his  abode  at  Pesdi 

flat  on  one  side.and  convex  on  the  other,  seldom  in  1886,  and  became  associated  with  tbe  prico- 

ezceeding  i  inch  in  length.    They  have  a  fra-  pal  agricultural  and  indnstrial  institutioDs  and 

grant  odor,  and  warm,  pleasant  taste.    Their  publications  of  that  city.    In  1881^'40  hepab- 

infusion  in  boiling  water  is  used  as  a  carmina-  fished  an  '^Account  of  wo  Ptesent  OonditioQ  of 

tive,  and,  having  no  actively  exciting  qualities,  Hungary  and  Annexed  Provinces,' Vhiohobtufi- 

is  employed  to  disguise  by  its  pleasant  aromatio  ed  a  prize  of  $500  from  the  national  aeademr. 

nature  the  flavor  of  disagreeable  medicines,  as  This  was  followed  by  "Statistics  of  Hnogai?, 

senna  and  rhubarb.  which  is  higUy  esteemed  both  in  Hungarr  and 

FENTON,  Eluab,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  Germany.    In  1847  he  published  a  maansl  coo* 

Shelton,  Staffordshire,  May  20,  1688,  died  in  taining  a  synopsis  of  his  principal  worka. 
East  Hampstead,  Berkshire,  July  18, 1780.    He       FERDINAND.    The  sovereigns  of  thia  did* 

studied  at  Cambridge,  but  bNdooming a  non-juror  will  be  treated  in  the  following  order:  Gtf^ 

he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  university,  after  many,  Naples,  Spain,  Tuscany.    Austria  vill  be 

which  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Orrery  to  included  under  Germany,  Sidly  under  NapIaSi 

Flanders  as  private  secretary.    On  his  return  and  Aragon  and  Castile  under  Spain, 
to  England  in  1705,  he  employed  himself  in  l  osbmant. 

school  teaching.    In  1710  Mr.  St  John  (after-       FERDINAND   I.,  emperor  of  Gennaor,  a 

ward  Lord  Bolingbroke)  persuaded  him  to  give  aon  of  Philip  I.  of  Spun,  and  youngtf  brotbtf  « 

up  his  school  under  a  promise  of  political  em-  CharlesY.,bornatAlciua,  Spain,  in  1508,  txuient* 

ployment,  which  remaining  unfnmlled,  Fenton  ed  the  ducny  of  Austria  ana  other  ^^®^°''^?** 

round  himself  much  embarrassed  and  in  debt,  sessions,  was  elected  kinir  of  Hungary  and  ^<^ 

Lord  Orrery  now  confided  to  him  the  education  mia  after  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law  I^^ 

of  his  son,  and  6  years  later  Fenton  became  as-  in  the  battle  of  Hohios  (1626),  and  snooeeded  &tf 

sodated  with  Pope,  who  was  then  undertaking  brother  Charles  V.,  after  his  re^gaation,  oo  <M 

his  version  of  the  ^Odyssey,'*  and  was  in  quest  throne  of  Qermany  (1668).    InHangaiir,vo«^ 

of  asnstants.    Aooording  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Fen-  he  inMgorated  the  unpopular  reign  of  the  ii^ 
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biifg^  and  was  acknowledged  only  hj  a  part  of  troubled,  and  the  nobles  oonspired  to  aid  John 
the  nation,  he  had  to  wa^  a  long  war  against  of  Aiyoa  in  a  descent  upon  the  coantry^  Fer- 
his  rival,  the  national  king  Zipolya,  and  the  dinand  lost  the  battle  of  Sa^no  in  1460,  escaped 
Tories  under  Solyman,  who  adyanoed  as  far  as  to  Naples  with  but  20  followers,  and  was  x«- 
Vioina  (1529).  In  Germany  he  was  tolerant  to  duced  to  the  last  extremity.  He  was,  however, 
the  P^testants.  He  died  in  1664.  Of  his  15  favored  by  Pope  Pius  II.  and  by  Francesco 
children  Maximilian  (11.)  became  his  socoessor.  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  partisans  were 
— FiBDiHAKD  n.,  emperor  of  Germany  (1619-  greatly  strengthened  by  tlie  alliance  of  the  Al- 
^7),  king  of  Bohemia  (1617- 87)  and  Hungary  banian  chienain  S<»nderbeg,  who  put  Idmse^ 
(1618-^87),  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  at  the  head  of  tl)e  army  of  S*erdinand,  defeated 
of  Charles,  duke  of  Garinthia  and  Styria,  bom  John  of  Anjon  at  Troia  in  1462,  and  forced  him 
in  1578v  died  Feb.  15, 1687.  He  early  imbibed  to  leave  Italy.  Ferdinand  was  crud  and  re- 
ft profound  hatred  of  Protestantieon,  and  vowed  vengeful.  Count  Piccinino  was  one  of  his  illua- 
at  Loretto  its  extermination.  His  bloody  per-  trions  victims.  In  this  reign  the  Turks  made  a 
aeoutions,  and  his  disregard  of  statutes,  charters,  descent  upon  Italy  and  captured  Otranto,  and 
and  promises,  brought  about  the  outbreak  of  Ferdinand  recovered  tills  city  from  them  in 
the  80  years*  war  (1618),  of  whidi  he  survived  1480.  Five  years  later  the  nobles  revolted 
the  most  memorable  events,  the  battle  of  again,  and  Ferdinand,  after  yiddins  to  tiieir  de- 
Prague  (1520),  won  by  his  friend  and  chief  sup-  mands,  refused  to  fulfil  his  promises,  and  put 
porter,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria;  the  victories  the  leader  of  the  revolt  to  death.  He  was  ex- 
and  assassination  of  Wallenstein  (1684) ;  the  communicated  bv  the  pope,  and  died  while  the 
oack  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly,  and  his  defeat  formidable  expemtion  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
at  BreitenfeLd  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1681) ;  was  preparing  to  set  out  toward  Italy, 
the  last  victory  of  the  Swedish  king  at  Lutzen  FERDINAjn)  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
(1^2)>  ftnd  the  victory  of  the  imperialists  at  (or  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples),  bom  in  Naples, 
N6rdlingen  (1684).  Simultaneously  he  waged  Jan.  12,  1751,  died  in  the  same  city,  Jan.  4^ 
war  against  Gabriel  Bethlen  of  Transylvania,  and  1825.  When  in  1759  his  father  Charles  HI. 
the  malcontents  of  Hangary.  He  was  far  from  became  king  of  Spain,  he  succeeded  him  upon 
having  reached  the  end  ofhis  bloody  work  when  the  throne  of  Naples,  in  accordance  with  a 
he  dieo. — ^Fsbdinand  HI.,  emperor  of  Germany  £unily  statute  whidi  prohibited  the  reunion  of 
and  king  of  Hungary  and  Bonemia,  son  of  the  the  two  crowns.  In  1768  he  married  Caro- 
preceding,  bom  in  1608,  reigned  fh)m  1687  to  line  Maria,  daughter  of  the  empress  Maria 
1667.  He  was  of  a  milder  and  more  tolerant  Theresa,  and  left  the  afSEdrs  of  govemment  to 
disposition  than  his  fiettiier,  and  during  his  reign  his  imperious  wife  and  her  favorite  minister 
the  80  years'  war  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Acton.  Tbe  cabinet  of  Madrid  lost  all  influence 
Westphalia  (1648).  His  son,  who  was  crowned  over  the  court  of  Naples,  which  closely  allied 
under  the  name  of  Ferdinand  lY.,  as  king  of  itself  with  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  £ondon, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Rome,  died  before  as-  and  in  1794  joined  the  coalition  against  France, 
pending  the  throne  in  1654.  His  younger  brother  Though  fbrced  in  1796  to  make  peace  with 
Leopold  I.,  succeeded  lus  fiither.  France,  Ferdinand  renewed  the  war  after  the 
I^DINAND  I.,  emperor  of  Austria,  son  of  departure  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt,  and  drew 
the  last  German  emperor,  Frands,  bom  April  upon  his  kingdom  the  arms  of  the  iVench,  who 
19, 1798,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  imperial  in  1799  entmd  Naples.  Ferdinand  with  his 
throne  of  Austria,  March  2, 1885.  His  weak-  family  escaped  in  an  English  fleet  to  Palermo, 
neae^  bordering  on  imbecility,  made  him  a  mere  and  die  Parthenopian  republic  was  instituted  in 
poppet  in  the  hands  of  his  chief  minister^  Naples.  But  after  a  few  months  Ferdinand  was 
Pnnce  Metteraidi.  In  1848  his  kindness  of  restored  to  his  capital  by  a  Calabrian  army  under 
heart  would  not  allow  him  to  suppress  the  rev-  Cardinal  Buffo.  A  terrible  inquisition  now  be-  • 
olntion  by  violent  means^  and  after  having  began  against  the  republicans,  the  city  was 
aanetioned  and  betrayed  it,  by  decrees,  oaths,  abandoned  to  the  lazzaroni,  and  Ferdinand  seem- 
and  plots,  aU  extorted  from  hun,  and  after  hav-  ed  to  have  retumed  only  to  shed  the  blood  of  his 
ing  ned  repeatedly  from  lus  capital,  he  was  pre-  subjects.  The  successes  of  the  French  in  Ger- 
iMuied  upon,  or  rather  compelled,  bv  his  crafty  many  and  Italy  obliged  Ferdinand  in  1801  to 
mster-in^aw,  the  archduchess  S^hia,  to  resign  sign  a  treaty  under  which  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
in  fkvor  of  her  son,  the  youthfbl  Frands  Joseph,  render  a  portion  of  his  territory,  and  to  support 
Bince  that  time  he  has  mostly  resided  at  Prague.  French  troops  in  the  remainder  thus  putting 
exyoyin^  in  his  retirement  a  certain  degree  of  Naples  under  the  domination  of  irance.  When 
pop^anty  with  the  masses,  but  without  an/  the  war  broke  out  in  1805  between  France  and 
political  influence.  Austria,  the  haughty  Neapolitan  queen  thou^^t 

IL  KAPLKS.  it  a  fiavorable  opportunity  for  throwing  oflf  the 

FERDINAND  L,  first  king  of  Naples,  illegit-  F^«ndh  yoke,  and  prompted  Ferdinand  to  vio- 

imate  son  of  Alfonso  the  Magnanimous,  bom  in  late  the  trea^  and  to  receive  the  support  of  an 

1425,  died  Jan.  25, 1494.    His  fkther,  who  had  Anglo-Russian  army.    Hardly  had  he  done  this 

ruled  both  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  Aragon  when  Austria,  conquered  at  Austerlitz,  signed 

and  Sardinia,  bequeathed  to  nim  at  his  death  in  the  treaty  of  Presburg.    The  Maniteur  in  &  ng- 

1468  the  tlttone  of  Naples.     His  reign  was  nifioant  article  declared  that  of  8  danghters  of 
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Maria  Theresa,  one  had  destroyed  the  Bourbon  III-  BPAOf. 
monarchj,  the  second  had  ruined  the  honse  of  FERDINAND  I.  (thb  6REA.T\ldDgof  Caitilfl, 
Parma,  and  now  the  third  had  lost  the  tlirone  Leon,  and  Galioia,  bom  toward  the  bednniog 
of  Naples.  Napoleon  sent  an  army  against  of  the  11th  century,  died  in  Leon,  Deo.  27, 1066. 
Nfi^les,  obliged  Ferdinand  and  hia  queen  again  He  was  the  2d  son  of  Sancho  el  Mayor,  king  of 
to  take  refuge  in  Sicily,  refused  offers  of  nego-  Navarre.  In  1088  he  received  the  hand  of 
tiation,  and  in  1806  declared  Uiat  the  house  of  Sancha,  the  sbter  of  Bermudo  IIL  of  Leon,  and 
Bourbon  had  ceased  to  reign  over  that  kingdom,  the  title  of  king  of  Oastile,  this  provinoe  being 
and  gave  the  throne  first  to  his  brotiier  Joseph,  henceforth  recognized  as  an  independent  aor* 
and  in  1808  to  his  brother-in-law  Murat  Fer-  ereignty.  On  the  death  of  Bancho  in  1086, 
dinand,  protected  by  England,  was  able  to  save  Bermudo  attempted  to  reannex  the  new  state 
Sicily  from  French  conquest ;  but  the  queen,  as  to  his  dominion -,  but  he  was  defeated  and  kiM 
little  willing  to  bear  English  as  French  suprem-  by  Ferdinand  in  103T.  The  yoimg  king  of  Cas- 
acy,  embroiled  herself  with  the  English  ambas-  tile  forthwith  claimed  and  received  toe  crown 
sador.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  wasobliged  to  of  Leon,  in  right  of  his  queen;  and  by  able 
leave  the  island  in  1811,  while  Ferdinand  was  management  and  forbearance  he  reooncUed  to 
forced  to  resign  his  government  to  his  son  his  cause  many  lords  who  at  first  had  oppoaed  his 
Francis.  After  Murat  was  dethroned  by  Aus-  accession  to  the  throne.  He  soon  gained  pop- 
tria  in  1815,  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  for-  nlarity  by  his  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  oodd- 
mer  throne,  and  in  1817  united  Sicily  and  Naples  tiy,  his  maintenance  of  the  andent/iMroi,  and 
into  a  single  state,  under  the  title  of  the  Two  his  strict  administration  of  justice.  Hia  elder 
Sicilies.  Be  abolbhed  the  constitution  which  brother,  Garcia  III.,  king  of  Navarre,  hsTing 
he  had  been  forced  to  grant  in  1812,  but  was  attacked  him  in  1054,  lost  his  life  in  a  battle 
obliged  to  promise  to  restore  it  bya  rising  of  fought  near  Burgos,  in  the  plains  of  Atapoerca. 
the  carbonari  in  1820.  He  was  soon  alter  re-  By  this  victory  Ferdinand  gained-several  dis- 
established in  absolute  power  by  the  Austrians.  tricts  which  formerly  belonged  to  Navarre,  and 
FERDINAND  n.,  kmg  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  became  the  most  powerful  among  the  Christiin 
grandson  ofthe  preceding,  bom  in  Palermo,  Jan.  princes  in  the  peninsula.*  He  then  tuned  his 
12, 1810,  died  in  Naples,  May  22,  1859.  He  arms  against  the  Molianmiedana;  in  1065  be 
succeeded  his  father  Francis  I.  in  1880,  and  at  crossed  the  Douro,  seized  many  fortresses,  aod 
once  excited  the  most  lively  hopes  by  pardoning  obtiuned  great  plunder  and  numerous  captiTei. 
several  political  offenders  and  introducing  eco-  Two  years  later  he  took  the  important  cities  of 
nomical  reforms  and  liberid  measures.  Having  Viseu  and  Lamego,  and  in  the  banning  of 
thus  lulled  the  revolutionary  party,  he  changea  1058  invested  Coimbra,  which  he  gained  hj 
his  policy,  adopting  the  principles  of  absolnt-  capitulation,  after  a  siege  <rf  6  months.  He  bad 
ism ;  and  the  history  of  the  kingdom  Arom  that  thus  added  to  his  dominion  the  whole  ooontrx 
time  is  a  history  of  conspiracies  and  rebellions,  between  the  Douro  and  the  Mondego.    Toward 


stored  by  the  prison  and  the  scaffold.  During  and  Akidalusia,  compelling  the  emir  of  Seville  to 
the  general  agitation  of  1848  all  Sicily  rose  in  swear  allegiance  and  to  restore  to  him  the  relies 
rebellion,  and  10,000  men  in  arms  marched  upon  of  St.  Isidoro.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  ex* 
Naples  to  demand  a  more  liberal  government,  traordinary  devotional  exercises.  Attacked  by 
A  constitution  was  granted  them,  modelled  a  sickness  which  he  knew  would  be  fiital,  be 
after  the  French  charter  of  1880,  but  within  a  returned  to  Leon ;  on  the  eve  of  his  deatb  be 
vear  Ferdinand  dissolved  the  chambers,  annihi-  had  himself  carried  to  St.  John^s  church,  in  i 
lated  the  constitution,  and  restored  the  ancient  penitential  habit,  and  breathed  his  last  pros- 
order  of  things.  In  1849  Pope  Pius  IX.  took  trated  before  the  image  of  the  saint 
refuge  at  Gaeta  under  his  protection.  In  the  FERDINAND  III.,  saint,  king  of  Oastile  and 
contest  with  the  insurgents  Ferdinand  had  Leon,  bom  in  1200,  died  in  Seville,  May  80, 
ordered  the  troops  to  bombard  his  rebellious  1252.  The  son  of  King  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon  bf 
cities,  and  thus  obtained  the  epithet  of  bombar-  Berengaria,  queen  of  Castile,  he  was  indebUd 
datore^  abbreviated  into  '^  Bomba,"  by  which  to  his  mother  for  the  latter  kingdom,  of  vhia 
he  has  often  been  designated.  The  harshest  1m  was  placed  in  possession  in  1217.  Hia  pov- 
treatment  was  exercised  toward  the  political  er  being  firmly  establiedied,  and  the  rebeuioos 
prisoners  in  Naples,  who  were  estimatea  by  Mr.  spirit  of  the  Laras  quelled,  in  1225  be  corn- 
Gladstone  in  1857  to  number  at  least  18,000,  menced  against  the  Mohammedans  a  career  of 
though  his  statements  were  called  in  question  conquest  which  effectually  broke  the  Arabian 
by  writers  friendly  to  Ferdinand.  In  1857  the  power  in  Spain.  In  concert  with  seversl  otbcr 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  Oagliari,  a  Sar-  princes  he  first  carried  his  arms  throng  Miff^ 
dinian  merchant  steamer  in  which  revolution-  da  and  Andalusia.  -  Alfonso,  dying  in  IS^^ 
ists  had  been  conveyed  to  Naples,  led  to  a  dip-  declared  his  marriage  with  Berengaria  toid, 
lomatic  rupture  between  Naples  and  6ardinu^  and  de^gnated  his  two  danghters  by  bia  &^ 
France,  and  England,  which  lasted  till  after  marriage  as  his  successors.  Ferdinand  inte^ 
the  accession  of  bis  son,  Ferdinand  IIL  rupted  hia  progress  for  a  while  to  aeesn 
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the  inheritaDce,  which  he  soon  acoompliBhed,  never  legftUy  proved,  finally  in  14Y9  a  treaty 
and  thus  permanently  united  the  kingdoms  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  and  Joana,  deserted 
of  Oastile  and  Leon.  Being  now  sovereign  of  by  all  her  partisans,  took  the  veil.  John  11.  hav- 
8pain  from  the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  banks  of  ingdied  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  year,  Fer- 
the  Guadalqnivir,  and  fh>mthe  confines  of  For-  dinand  inherited  Aragon,  and  thns  became  the 
togal  to  those  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  he  was  nndispnted  master  of  the  peninsula,  with  the 
exiabledto  push  his  conquests  with  renewed  en-  exception  of  Portugal,  Navarre,  ana  Granada, 
ergy.  In  1283  he  triumphed  over  Aben  Hud,  He  now  pursued  a  uireefold  policy :  the  eztir- 
king  of  Murcia;  he  then  successively  obtained  pation  of  highwaymen,  the  curtailment  of  the 
possession  of  Toledo,  Cordova,  Ubeda,  Truxillo.  immunities  of  the  barons,  and  the  maintenance 
Jaen,  and  finally  Seville,  which  surrendered  (^  the  Christian  fiuih.  The  first  had  become 
Nov.  28, 1248,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  2  years,  very  numerous  during  the  dvil  wars,  and  their 
Ferdinand  was  an  unsparing  enemy  of  the  Jews  boldness  had  increased  through  the  inefficiency 
and  Albigenses  who  had  sought  a  refbge  within  of  the  general  and  local  governments.  They 
his  dominions.  He  was  canomzed  by  Pope  Clem-  not  only  robbed  travellers  and  merchants  on  the 
ent  X.  in  1671.  roads,  but  getting  possession  of  castles  in  which 
FERDINAND  IV.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  they  fortified  themselves,  they  spread  terror  all 
bom  in  Seville  in  1285,  died  in  1812.  He  was  over  the  country,  levying  tribute  even  on  towns 
only  10  vears  old  when  his  father,  Sancho  IV.,  and  villages.  In  tlids  they  were  frequently  aided 
died,  and  he  saw  himself  assailed  at  once  by  his  by  the  nobles.  The  ordinary  weapons  of  justice 
imde  Enrique,  who  coveted  the  regency,  by  Don  were  powerless  against  them ;  but  Ferdinand  ap- 
Joan  Nnfiez  de  Lara,  who  wanted  to  increase  pealea  to  the  people,  and  encouraged  the  organi- 
his  estates,  and  by  the  in&ntes  of  La  Cerda,  who  zation  of  a  militia  and  the  union  between  towns- 
claimed  the  crown,  and  who,  respectively  aided  men  and  villi^ere,  who  took  arms  to  protect 
by  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Aragon,  aimed  at  Uieir  Uvea  and  property,  thus  reviving  one  of 
a  partition  of  the  kingdom.  In  these  difficult  the  most  ren>ected  and  useftd  institutions  of  old 
drcumstanoes  the  young  king  was  preserved  by  Spain,  the  nermandad^  or  brotherhood,  which 
Ihe  ability  of  his  mother,  Mi^  de  Molina.  She  soon  destroyed  the  bands  of  highwaymen  and 
Buoceeded  in  dividing  his  enemies,  conciliated  re^tabhshed  order  and  security.  This  brother- 
the  king  of  Portugal,  whose  daughter  Constanza  hood,  which  had  existed  at  intervals  and  exer- 
was  married  to  Ferdinand,  and  also  made  an  al-  cised  great  influence  in  Castile  since  1295,  was 
liance  with  the  king  of  Aragon.    Ferdinand  in  reorganized  in  1476,  perfected  during  the  follow- 
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Clement  V.,  he  confiscated  their  property  and  against  the  nobles,  in  which  it  again  did  good 

shared  their  spoils  with  the  other  orders  of  service;  cities,  towns,  and  viUases  threw  off  the 

chivalry.    In  an  expedition  agidnst  the  Moors,  yoke  of  their  lords,  while  the  king  himself,  by 

having  ordered  the  two  brothers  Carvi\|al  to  be  suljecting  the  nobles  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 

Ent  to  death  upon  mere  suspicion,  they  cited  Justice,  infficted  a  deadly  blow  on  their  ah*eady 
im  to  appear  with  them,  in  80  days,  before  the  diminished  influence.  He  meanwhile  succeeded 
Judgment  seat  of  God ;  and  within  the  prescrib-  in  vesting  in  the  crown  the  mastership  of  the 
ed  time  he  was  found  dead  on  his  couch,  on  great  mihtarv  orders.  On  the  death  of  toe  grand 
which  he  had  been  taking  hia  siesta.  master  of  Calatrava,  in  1487,  he  forbade  the  elec- 
FERDINAND  thk  Cathouo,  V.  of  Castile,  H.  tion  of  a  successor,  assumed  the  administration 
of  Aragon,  HI.  of  Naples,  and  IL  of  Sicily,  bom  of  the  order,  and  procured  the  papal  sanction 
in  Soa,  in  Aragon,  March  10,  1462,  died  in  Mb^  for  this  promable  usurpation.  The  orders  of 
drigal^o,  Jan  28, 1616.  The  son  of  John  II.,  Alcantara  and  Santiago  were  dealt  with  in  near- 
king  of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  and  of  his  second  ly  the  same  manner,  the  first  in  1494  and  the  sec- 
wife,  Juana  Henriquez,  he  was,  as  early  as  1468.  ond  in  1499,  and  the  chief  dignity  of  both  like- 
throagih  the  influence  of  his  motiier,  dedarea  wise  became  merged  for  ever  in  the  person  of  the 
by  his  father  king  of  Sicily  and  associate  in  the  reigning  monarch.  But  it  was  agunst  apostates, 
crown  of  Araflon.  Oct.  19, 1469,  he  married,  or  converts  who  after  baptism  reverted  to  Juda- 
at  VaDadolid,  babella,  princess  of  Asturias,  the  ism  or  Islamism,  that  Ferdinand  evinced  a  zeal 
sister  and  lawfid  heiress  of  King  Henry  I V,  of  whidi  in  many  oases  amounted  to  implacable 
Castile.  On  the  demise  of  the  latter,  Dea  12.  hatred.  The  king  (Isabella  giving  a  reluctant 
1474,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  proclaimed  consent)  in  1478  obtained  from  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
joint  sovereigns  of  Castile.  Several  powerful  permission  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  Castile. 
nobles,  among  whom  were  the  marouis  of  ViUe«  with  unlimited  power  over  the  property  and 
na,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  the  grand  Uvea  of  all  religious  delinquents.  The  intoler- 
master  of  Cahitrava,  aided  by  the  king  of  Portn-  ance  was  perhaps^stall  greater  asainst  the  Jews 
gaL  rose  in  arms  in  the  name  of  Juana  (called  than  the  relapsed  heretics.  On  March  80. 1492, 
Beltran^a,  from  her  supposed  father,  Beltran  de  an  edict  for  their  expulsion  was  issued  by  the 
la  Cneva),  whom  the  late  king  had  recognized  as  sovereigns  at  Granada.  The  number  thus  driv- 
his  daughter,  but  who  had  b^n  set  aside  by  the  en  forth  is  estimated  by  some  as  high  as  800^ 
oortea  on  a  charge  of  illegitimacy,  which  was  000,  but  by  othersi  according  to  Prescott  with 
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XDoreprobabi]ity,atl60,000.  Overwhelmed  with  by  the  ar^dnke  Philip,  Ferdinsnd  had  been 
miseiy.  they  sought  refuge  ia  Portngal,  Fhinoe,  estranged  from  his  grandson,  Charles  of  Lax- 
Italy,  AfHca,  ana  the  Levant.    Before  this,  how*  embnrg,  afterward  emperor  onder  the  title  of 
ever,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  aoooeeaed  in  Oharles  Y. ;  and  he  thought  of  depriving  him 
aooomplishing  their  long  cherished  dedgn  of  of  part  at  least  of  his  inheritance.    He  had  con- 
destroying  the  last  vestige  of  Moorish  power  in  eeqnently  married  in  1605  Qermaine  de  Fcrix,  a 
Spain.    The  kingdom  of  Granada,  all  that  re-  niece  of  King  Lonis  XIL  of  France;  bot  the 
mdned  of  the  once  powerftd  empbe  of  the  child  he  had  by  her  died,  and  he  was  disip- 
Moors,  sQCcnmbed  to  tne  assaults  of  the  Chris*  pointed  in  his  hopes.    In  1618  he  took  aphihn 
tian  warriors;  the  city  itself  the  siege  of  which  for  the  purpose  ofrestoring  his  exhausted  vigor; 
was  conducted  by  the  king  and  qneen  in  per*  but  the  potion  only  destnvyed  his  oonstitotka 
son,  snrrendered  Jan.  2,  1492,  altera  heroic  and  prodnced  a  lingering  illness  which  ended  in 
resistance ;  and  the  last  of  its  sovereigns,  Abdal-  deatn.   Ferdinand  was  the  founder  of  the  great* 
lah  or  BkMbdil,  retired  to  Africa.  That  great  ness  of  Spain;  he  consolidated  the  whole  poi* 
event  was  soon  followed  by  a  fiir  greater  one:  insula,  with  the  exception  of  Portugal,  into  a 
Columbus,  sailing  under  the  Castilian  flag,  dis-  single  political  body;  guned  for  the  erown  a 
covered  tne  western  hemirohere;  but  in  this  power  which  it  had  never  possessed  before;  ex- 
Ferdinand  had  little  if  any  share ;  he  evinced  no  tended  its  influence  beyond  the  peninsula,  aod 
disposition  to  assist  the  discoverer,  and  the  elory  gave  it  weight  in  the  general  affidrs  of  £Qrop& 
of  naving  helped  Columbus  belongs  e»dusively  To  reach  the  aim  of  nis  ambition  he  wsb  ftr 
tolsabelk.  Charles  YIII.  of  I^ce  having  con-  firom  being  over  scrupulous  in  his  means;  a 
queredthekiii^omofNaplesinl404,Fer&iand  oraiW  politician,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  break  his 
sent  thither  his  great  general  Gonzalvo  de  Cor-  royal  word,  or  even  his  oath,  when  intersBtor 
dovaj  and  witibin  a  few  months  the  Vtench  were  bigotry  commanded.    But  notwithstanding  hii 
expelled  and  the  Spaniards  got  a  foothold  inltaly,  perfidy  and  treachery,  his  memory  has  oeea 
which  advantage  they  afterward  improved.    In  neld  in  great  reverence  in  Spain ;  and  theseverit; 
1600  he  conduaed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Louis  sh9wn  toward  him  by  some  historians,  espectal- 
Xn.  of  France,  by  which  the  two  monarchs  di-  ly  the  French,  cannot  prevent  posterity  from 
vided  between  themselves  beforehwd  the  king-  regarding  him  as  the  ablest  prince  of  his  i^e. 
dom,  which  was  to  be  conquered  by  their  unitM  A  Just  appreciation  of  his  life  and  times  may  be 
forces.     The  plan  succeeded  through  French  found  in  Prescott^s  "History  of  Feidinsodand 
valor  and  Castilian  cunnhig ;  but  scarcely  was  Isabella."    (See  Isabklla  U.) 
this  accomplished  when  the  allies  ouarrelled,  FERDINAND  Yll.,  king  of  Spain,  born  ia 
and  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  for  the  2d  time,  drove  San  Ildefonso,  Got  18, 1784.  died  in  Madrid, 
the  French  out  of  southern  Italy,  which  thence-  Sept  29,  1888.    He  was  the  eldest  son  <^ 
forth  remained  in  the  handa  of  Ferdinand.  Fam-  Charies  lY.  and  Luisa  Maria  of  Panna.   Ia 
ily  difficulties  interfered  for  a  while  with  his  1789  he  was  declared  prince  of  Astnrias  nxA 
power  and  the  progress  of  his  conquests.    Ju-  heir  aj^Murent  to  the  crown.    Under  the  is* 
ana,  the  only  daughter  left  to  him  (Isabella  hav-  fluence  of  his  preceptor,  the  canon  Esooiciai^ 
ing  been  married  to  Emanuel  of  Portug^  and  he  early  felt  a  strong  aversion  to  Gcdoji  tbe 
Catharine  to  Prince  Arthur,  afterward  to  Hen-  notorious  Prince  of  the  Peace,  the  ftvonte  of 
ry  YHI.,  of  England),  had  been  married  in  1496  both  his  parents.  This  was  aggravated  by  Miria 
to  the  archduke  Philip,  son  of  the  emperor  Max-  Antonietta  of  Naples,  whomne  married  in  180S, 
imilian ;  and  on  the  aeath  of  Isabella,  in  1504^  and  kindled  into  hatred  in  1806  upon  the  sod- 
this  young  prince  claimed  the  regency  of  Cas-  den  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  asserted  with- 
tile,  in  the  name  of  his  wife.    Tins  brought  on  out  sufficient  proofe  to  have  been  poisop«i 
a  contest  between  him  and  his  lathei^in-law,  Henceforth  two  hostile  factions  openly  diridad 
which,  however,  terminated  in  favor  of  Fer^  the  court :  that  cf  Godoy,  supported  by  tl» 
dinand  by  the  premature  death  of  Philip  in  king  and  queen,  and  that  of  the  prince  of  At- 
1506.    The  king  found  himself  still  at  liber^  to  tunas,  comprising  the  great  mi^onty  of  the  na- 
give  undivided  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  tion,  who  shared  in  his  hatred  of  the  laT(vit& 
and  exercise  there  a  paramount  influence,  not  by  The  dissensions  between  the  son  and  the  Cither, 
his  arms  only,  but  by  his  superior  political  talents,  who  was  but  a  tool  in  tiie  hands  of  hiaqoeea 
He  took  part  in  the  league  of  Cambrai  against  and  Godoy,  grew  into  scandalous  quarrels.  Tha 
Yenice  in  1608 ;  then  in  the  holy  league  in  1611  crown  prince,  at  the  inatigadon  of  Esooiqoix  m 
against  the  French,  whom  the  princes  of  Italy  others,  addressed  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  compliia- 
desired  to  expel  from  the  peninsula ;  and  in  aU  ing  of  Godoy's  conduct,  and  proposing  to  i^ 
these  transactions  he  was  generally  the  gainer,  himself  under  his  protection,  and  to  many  a 
Beside  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  added  to  his  member  of  his  family.     He  also  copied  a  memo- 
dominions  several  towns  and  fortresses  on  the  rial  to  tiie  king  against  Godoy,  which  he  wis  to 
coast  of  Africa,  which  were  conquered  by  Car-  have  read  to  mm  in  person ;  but  Charies  betng 
dinal  Ximenes  and  Count  Navarro  in  1509  and  made  aware  of  his  proeeedinga,  and  yietdiagj) 
1510,  and  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  he  the  solicitations  of  Diisa  Maria,  had  him  arrest^ 
wrested  from  Catharine  de  Foix  and  her  bus-  and  kept  in  close  confinement.  A  royal  proclain^ 
band,  Jean  d^Albret,  in  1512.    By  a  singular  tion  issued  Oct  80, 1807,  denounced  f  erdioasd 
whim,  or  perhaps  through  the  troubles  created  as  having  laid  a  plot  against  the  power  and  stvb 
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the  life  of  his  father.    This,  however,  failed  to  eoergetio  xneasores  had  powerfhSy  aided  in  the 

make  ah  impression  against  the  prince.    His  national  rMitance,  were  annnlled;  tbeolddes- 

own  pliancj  and  Godoy^s  want  of  decision  pre-  potism,  with  all  ita  abases,  was  retetablished ; 

Tented  matters  fh)m  being  pushed  to  extremes,  and  perseontion  was  directed  against  the  very 

In  a  Tagae  bnt  hmnble  letter,  Ferdinand  con-  men  who  had  most  strenuoosiy  resisted  the 

fessed  uiat  he  had  sinned  against  his  fotiier  and  French  invasion,  iheir  attachment  to  oonstitn- 

king,  implored  forgiveness,  and  was  pnblielv  tionsl  freedom  beins  deemed  to  outweigh  their 

pardoned.    These  transactions  were  soon  fol-  ibrmer  services.    All  the  members  of  tl^cortes 

lowed  by  more  serious  events.    The  royal  fion-  or  the  regendee,  all  those  who  had  participated 

ily,  who  acted  under  the  advice  of  €k>doy,  hav*  in  the  frming  of  the  oonstitation  of  1812  or  had 

ing  attempted  to  leave  Araoines  with  the  nlti-  fidthiblly  adhered  to  it,  were  arraigned  before 

mate  view  of  embarking  for  America,  a  sedition  ooorta  martial,  tried,  and  sentenced.   A  number 

broke  out  March  18, 1808 ;  the  departure  was  perished  on  the  scaffold ;  hundreds  of  the  most 

Sreventeo,  and  the  people,  inforiated  against  Go-  iQustrions  were  sent  to  dungeons  in  Afiica  or 
oy,  stonned  his  palace,  seized,  wounded,  and  Imnrisoned  at  home;  the  most  fortunate  were 
would  have  murdered  him,  had  not  the  prince  exued.  For  6  years  Spain  was  given  up  to  the 
of  AsturiaS)  moved  by  the  tears  of  his  mother,  unrelenting  cruel^  of  a  revengd^  tyrant.  At 
used  his  influence  over  the  crowd  to  save  his  last  discontent  ripened  into  insurrection,  the 
life.  The  king  was  so  much  frightened  that  he  signal  for  which  was  given  by  the  army.  I^oops 
abdicated  the  next  day  in  &vor  of  his  son.  assembled  at  the  isle  of  Leon  to  sail  for  South 
Two  days  later  he  attempted  a  retraction,  main-  America  revolted  under  OoL  Biego,  Jan.  1, 
taining  that  his  abdication  had  been  forced ;  1820,  and  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1812, 
but  the  prince^  who  had  been  active  in  sJl  these  and  the  wnole  army  followed  their  example, 
transactions,  assumed  the  titie  of  king,  and  made  FerdhiandoonvokedtheoortesandsworeCMarch 
his  solemn  entry  into  Madrid,  March  24.  The  9}  fidthftally  to  observe  the  instrument  he  had 
peninsula  was  already  invaded  by  French  troops^  formerly  annulled.  •Under  the  inflnenoe  of  a 
and  Murat  soon  marched  into  tne  capiteL  Fer-  provisiontd  Junta  who  assumed  the  direction  of 
dinand  hoped  to  conciliate  Napoleon  by  sub-  affidrs,  he  abolished  the  inquisition,  banished 
mission;  he  went  as  far  as  Bayonne  to  meet  the  Jesuits,  and  reestablished  the  freedom  of 
him ;  here,  notwithstanding  the  empty  honors  the  press.  On  the  opening  of  the  cortes,  July 
whidi  were  paid  to  him,  he  found  himself  a  9,  he  renewed  his  oath  to  the  constitution,  and 
prisoner,  and  was  made  to  understand  that  he  appeared  to  act  in  perfect  accord  with  that 
must  restore  the  crown  to  his  father.  The  old  assembly,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  intrigu- 
king^  his  queen,  her  favorite,  and  the  infiintes  ing  to  delfeat  the  plans  of  his  own  cabinet  abd 
had  also  been  brought  to  Bayonne ;  interviews  to  encourage  the  plots  of  the  opposite  partv, 
were  held  between  the  members  of  the  royal  This  double  dealing  soon  brought  about  bloody 
family  in  presence  of  Kapoleon;  degradmg  riots  and  finally  civil  war  in  the  capital  and 
scenes  took  place  between  Ferdinand  and  hu  neiuly  all  the  provinces.  The  liberals  or  consti* 
parents ;  and  yielding  to  a  pressure  he  was  un-  tutionalists,  who  formed  a  large  minority  of  the 
able  to  resist,  Ferdinand  assented.  May  6,  to  tiie  nation,  were  strenuously  opposed  by  the  serviles 
surrender  of  his  royal  titie.  But  this  title,  and  or  ultra  royalists.  The  latter,  pretending  that 
all  the  rights  it  coi^erred,  had  already  been  re-  the  king  was  a  pris(»er  in  the  hands  of  the 
ngned  by  Oharles  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  oortes,  organized  an  apostolic  Junta,  and  raised 
The  emperor  declared  that  '*  the  house  oi  Bour-  bands  of  msurgents  in  Navarre  and  Catalonia, 
bon  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Spidn,"  and  placed  his  under  the  name  of  "  army  of  the  &ith."  Monks 
brother  Joseph  on  the  vacant  throne.  Ferdinand  and  fnars,  among  whom  Merino  wasconspicuous, 
was  immediately  transferred  to  tiie  castie  of  Ya-  were  at  the  head  of  these  bands.  At  Madrid,  the 
len^ay,  the  property  of  Talleyrand.  Meanwhile  royal  gumrds,  secretiy  incited  by  their  own  mas- 
the  Spanish  nation  rose  in  arms,  and  Napoleon,  ter,  attempted  in  July,  1822,  to  reestablish  l^ 
in  the  hope  of  divertlqg  Spain  fitnn  the  coalition  force  his  absolute  power;  but  after  a  violent 
against  him,  liberated  his  captive ;  by  the  treaty  ttruggle  they  were  put  down.  Henceforth  the 
of  Dec.  11, 1818,  he  restored  to  him  the  Spanish  constitutionalists  held  Ferdinand  in  a  kind  of 
crown,  on  condition  that  he  would  make  the  imprisonment  scarcely  disguised  under  court 
English  evacuate  the  peninsula,  secure  a  large  ceremonial.  A  liberal  ministry  was  appointed; 
income  to  his  parents,  and  keep  in  their  offices  energetic  measures  were  resorted  to ;  the  *'  army 
and  immunities  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  of  the  faith"  was  totally  defeated ;  its  chieft  and 
in  the  service  of  King  Joseph.  On  Mardi  8,  soldiers,  as  weU  as  the  ultra-royalist  committee 
1614,  Ferdinand  left  his  prison ;  and  on  his  Imown  as  the  regency  of  Urgel,  fled  to  France. 
arrival  in  Spain  he  was  welcomed  by  popidar  The  revolution  was  thus  triumphant ;  but  the 
acclamations.  His  progress  to  Madrid  was  a  "•  holy  alliance"  were  preparing  for  its  over- 
triumph  ;  but  his  return  became  the  siffutd  of  throw.  Firance,  which  had  assembled  an  army 
the  most  dreadfol  reaction.  That  he  did  not  ef  observation  near  the  Pyr6n6es,  received 
abide  by  the  terms  of  his  treaty  witii  Napoleon,  orders  from  the  congress  of  verona  to  march 
that  he  expelled  at  once  all  the  (tfraneuadoi^  Into  Spain  for  tiie  purpose  of  restoring  Ferdi- 
was  nothing  surprising;  bnt  he  went  much  nand*s  authority.  On  the  news  of  the  threatened 
further;  alltheproeeedingsof  the  cortes,  whose  invasion,  the  kin|^  was  removed  to  Seville,  March 
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1828;  and  on  the  rapid  advance  of  the  independence  of  Italy.  The  battle  of  Waterioo 
French  through  the  peninsula,  he  was  declared  restored  him  to  his  throne, 
to  be  insane,  suspended  from  his  power,  super-  FERGUSON,  Adam,  a  Scotch  philosopber 
seded  by  a  regency,  and  taken  to  Cadiz,  where  and  historian,  bom  in  Logierait,  Ferthshirc, 
the  constitutionalists  intended  to  make  a  stand.  June  20, 1728,  died  in  St.  Andrew's,  Feb.  2S, 
But  this  project  was  baffled  by  the  French  army,  1818.  He  was  ednoated  in  Perth,  and  in  tb« 
which  stormed  the  Trocadero,  Sept  16.  The  university  of  St  Andrew's.  He  selected  the 
cortesthen  decided  on  dedariog  King  Ferdinand  clerical  profession,  and  studied  in  Edinboiigb, 
reestablished;  and  the  monarch  at  once  pub-  where  he  becune  associated  with  Robertson, 
Hshed  (Sept  80)  a  proclamation  granting  a  Blair,  and  Home.  In  1746,  though  he  had  stod- 
geneiul  amnesty,  and  securing  the  engagements  ied  but  half  the  required  term,  he  was  ordain- 
entered  into  by  the  constitutional  goyernment.  ed,  in  consequence  of  haying  been  selected  for 
But  having  left  Cadiz  the  next  day,  he  revoked  his  knowledge  of  the  Erse  language  to  act  u 
the  proclamation  and  all  his  acts  since  March  chaplain  of  one  of  the  hif^land  regiments, 
7, 1820 ;  he  made  his  solemn  entrance  into  which  he  accompanied  to  Flanders.  He  re- 
Madrid,  with  the  applause  of  the  ultra  royal-  mained  in  tjiis  situation  till  1767,  when  he  be- 
ists,  Nov.  18,  and  the  work  of  vengeance  com-  came  conspicuous  by  his  defence  of  the  moral- 
menced,  and  was  continued  for  years.  The  ity  of  stage  plays,  written  upon  oocadon  of  the 
noblest  victims  fell  under  the  sword  of  the  ez-  success  of  his  fnend  Home's  tragedy  of  "Dong- 
ecutioner,  and  terror  reigned  throughout  Spain,  las."  In  1769  he  was  elected  professor  of  natonl 
Ferdinand  did  not  even  evince  the  least  for-  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinbar^,  a 
bearance  toward  those  who  had  served  him  position  which  he  exchanged  6  years  later  for 
most  faithfully,  but  used  his  power  against  his  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy.  In  1778  he 
Mends  as  wc^  as  his  foes.  He  had  already  came  to  America  as  secretary  of  the  oommission 
been  married  8  times  and  had  no  children,  and  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted  colo- 
took  as  his  4th  wife,  Oct  11, 1829,  Maria  Chris-  ^nies,  his  place  in  the  university  being  sapplied 
tina,  daughter  of  King  Francis  of  Naples.  This  during  his  year's  absence  by  Dngald  Stewart, 
queen,  much  younger  than  her  husband,  gave  him  who  in  1786  became  his  successor.  In  bis  70th 
a  daughter,  Isabel,  and  procured  from  him  the  year  Dr.  Ferguson  paid  a  visit  to  the  principal 
publication  of  a  decree  abrogating  the  Salic  law.  cities  of  the  continent,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
This  excited  the  anger  of  the  partisans  of  Don  ber  of  several  learned  societies.  The  last  years 
Carlos,  the  king's  brother;  ana  insurrectionary  of  his  life  were  passed  in  St  Andrew's,  where 
movements  broke  out  in  the  provinces,  while  he  observed  a  strictly  Pythagorean  diet  His 
intrigues  were  set  on  foot  at  the  court  for  the  '*  History  of  the  Progress  and  Termination  d 
recall  of  the  decree.  During  a  temporary  illness  the  Roman  Republic,"  published  in  1788,  is 
the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  abrogate  it ;  but  valuable  for  its  philosopnical  reflections,  cIea^ 
Christina^  resuming  her  sway  over  her  husband's  ness  of  style,  and  masterly  portraitures  of  char- 
mind,  had  it  confirmed,  and  received  herself  the  acter.  His  "Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil 
title  of  regent,  while  Carlos  and  many  of  his  Society,"  which  appeared  in  1766,  discusses  tLe 
adherents  were  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom,  origin,  end,  and  form  of  government,  affirms 
This  rekindled  civil  war,  which  broke  out  with  the  natural  sociabilitv  of  men,  in  opposition  to 

geat  violence,  soon  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand.  Ihe  hypothesis  of  Hobbes  of  their  natorsl  bos- 
is  daughter,  scarcely  4  years  old,  inherited  the  tility,  and  defends  civilization  against  the  ebaiges 
crown ;  but  it  was  not  secured  to  her  till  after  of  Rousseau.  His  philosophic^  views  are  cod- 
a  protracted  and  bloody  contest.  tained  in  his  ^  Institutes  oi  Moral  Fhilosopb.T, 

IT.  TUSCANY.  published  in  1769,  and  in  his  "  Principles  of 

FERDINAND  m.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  Moral  and  Political  Science,"  published  in  l<di 

and  archduke  of  Austria,  bom  in  Florence,  May  He  belongs  by  his  general  method  to  the  school 

6, 1769,  died  in  the  same  city,  June  18, 1824.  of  Bacon,  recommending  everywhere  ezperieooe 

He  came  into  possession  of  Tuscany  in  1790,  and  the  study  of  fkcts  as  the  condition  of  sac- 

when  his  father  Leopold  H.  was  called  to  the  cessful  research  into  moral  and  physical  lav& 

imperial  throne  of  Germany.    In  the  difficult  FERGUSON,  Jakes,  a  Scotch  experiment^ 

period  following  the  French  revolution,   he  philosopher  and  astronomer,  bom  near  Keiu 

maintained  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  war  against  m  Buimhlre  in  1710,  died  in  London  in  l(io. 

the  French  republic,  which  he  was  the  first  He  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  when  only  7  or 

sovereign  to  recognize.    By  the  treaty  of  Lune-  8  years  old  liis  attention  was  tnrned  to  um 

viUe  in  1801  he  lost  the  sovereignty  of  Tuscany,  study  of  mechanics  by  seeing  his  father  me  ^ 

but  in  1808  obtained  as  indemnity  the  arch-  beamforalever,andapropforafnlcmm.  Beo^ 

bishopric  of  Saltzhnrsr,  with  the  title  of  elector  of  cupied  himself  with  drawing  diagrams  *°^^°' 

the  empire.    This  electorate  he  exchanged  in  struoting  models  tall  lie  understood  some  of  ue 

1805  for  the  grand  duchy  of  TT&rzburg,  and  was  more  remarkable  properties  of  the  inechti»<» 

admitted  into  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  powers.    While  employed  in  tending  s»<^P 

After  Napoleon's  abdication  in  1814  Ferdinand  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  astroooo* 

was  restored  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  but  ical  knowledge.     His  taste  for  drawing  ^^ 

was  again  obliged  to  abandon  his  capital  for  a  also  very  decided,  and  he  cultivated  ^^^ 

short  time  in  1815,  when  Mnrat  proclaimed  the  such  assiduity  that  at  length  he  became  aU«  ^ 
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support  himself  bj  taking  portraits  dming  the  trated  Handbook  of  Arohitectnre*'  (1866),  in 
prosecution  of  his  studies  at  Edinburgh*    In  the  preparation  of  which  he  used  the  materials 
1748  he  removed  to  London.    In  1747  he  pub-  already  collected  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of 
lished  his  first  work,  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  the  former  work.  In  these  works  he  gives  a  com- 
Fhenomena  of  the  Harvest  Moon  ;^  and  in  1748  plete  survey  of  the  ardiitectaral  monuments  of 
he  delivered  in  the  metropolis  a  course  of  lec-  the  chief  nations  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
tores  on  experimental  philosophy  and  astronomy,  and  offen  many  suggestions  of  great  practi^ 
which  were  so  well  received  that  he  subsequent-  value.    His  "  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  PersepoHs 
ly  repeated  them  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  Restored  "  (1851),  published  while  Mr.  Layard's 
in  England.     George   III.  settled   on  him  a  excavations  were  proceeding,  exhibits  a  pro- 
pension  of  £50  a  year.    In  1768  he  was  elected  found  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  the  As- 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  societv,  and  in  1770  a  qrrians  and  Persians;  and  upon  the  subseouent 
member  of  the  American  philosophical  society,  establishment  of  the  crystal  palace  at  Sydenham, 
His  latter  years  were  mostly  devoted  to  the  of  which  he  was  the  general  manager  for  some 
delivery  of  bis  lectures,  which  had  become  very  time  after  its  opening,  he  personally  superin- 
popnlor.    The  most  important  of  his  works  ore  tended  the  arrangement  of  the  Assyrian  court 
^*  Astronomy  Explainea  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  His  attention  had  been  drawn  in  India  to  the 
Principles ''  (4to.,  London,  1756) ;   *'  Lectures  use  and  application  of  earthworks  in  modem 
on  Mechani<^  &c."  (8vo.,  1760);  ''An  Ea^  fortifications,  and  he  proposed  the  substitution 
Introduction  to  Astronomy  ^  (Svo.,  1769) ;  and  of  circular  forms  for  angles  and  bastions,  and 
an  **  Introduction  to  Electricitv  *'  (Svo.,  1770.)  of  earthworks  for  masonry.    On  this  suliject  he 
Sir  David  Brewster  published  corrected  edi-  has  also  published  the  ^  Peril  of  Portsmouth,** 
tions  of  hb  '*  Lectures  '*  and  '*  Astronomy  **  in  and  ^  Portsmouth  Protected." 
1805  and  1811.  FERISHTAH,  Mohammed  Oasim,  a  Persian 
FERGUSON,  Samusl,  an  Irish  poet  and  prose  historian  of  India,  bom  in  Asterabad,  near  the 
writer,  bom  in  Belfast  in  1810.    His  first  writ-  Caspian  sea,  in  1570,  died  in  1611.    His  father 
ings,  among  which  was  "  Willy  GaJliland,'*  left  his  native  country  to  travel  in  India,  where 
were  published  in  the  '*  Ulster  Magazine.''    In  he  settied  in  the  Decean  as  instractor  to  the  son 
Feb.  1882,  his  ballad,  the  **  Forging  of  the  An-  of  the  rdgning  prince.    The  yoong  Ferishtah 
ohor,"  appeared  in  *^  BlackwocS,'' and  was  in-  'was  advanced  to  honors  at  court,  and  after  the 
troduced  into  the  ^  Noctes.'*    It  is  perhaps  his  civil  commotions  and  changes  of  government  in 
finest  composition.    He  continued  to  write  for  the  province  in  which  he  had  lived,  repaired  to 
**  ftackwood,"  and  in  1884  became  connected  the  court  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  in  bqjapore, 
with  the  ^  I>ublin  Universitv  Magazine,"  which  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  me,  and 
be  afterward  for  a  time  conducbKi.    His  aim  to  wrote  his  history.    This  work,  one  of  the  most 
elevate  the  standard  of  Irish  literature  and  to  authoritative  of  oriental  histories,  was  publish- 
reprove  the  caricaturists  of  Irish  life  appears  in  ed  in  1606,  contains  all  the  fiicts  which  the  an- 
his  ^  Hibernian  Nights'  Entertainments  "  (re-  thor  deemed  worthy  to  extract  from  more  than 
published  in  New  York,  1857).  and  in  his  papers  80  older  histories,  and  Is  still  in  India  the  most 
on  Hardiman's  collection  of  Irish  minstrelsy  popular  history  of  the  country.    The  introduc- 
(1884).    He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1888,  and.  tion  gives  a  brief  account  of  India  prior  to  the 
continues  to  practise  his  profession  and  to  con-  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  then  follows  in  12 
tribute  to  the  **  Dublin  University  Magazine."  books  a  history  of  the  kings  of  the  difi^srent 
FER6USS0N,  Jambs,  a  British  architect  and  provinces,  and  of  the  European  settlers.  At  the 
writer  on  art,  bom  in  Ayr,  Scotiand,  in  1808.  conclusion  there  is  a  short  account  of  the  ge- 
He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edin-  ography,  climate,  and  other  physical  eircum- 
borgh,  and  after  several  years'  experience  in  a  stances  of  the  country.    After  having  been  sev- 
connting  house  in  Holland  and  England,  went  eral  times  partially  translated  into  English,  the 
in.  1829  to  India,  where  for  10  years  he  was  whole  work,  with  tiie  exception  of  some  passages 
enm^   in  mercantile   pursuits.     Returning  which  have  been  since  discovered,  was  publish- 
to  £ngland,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ed  in  London  in  1829  by  Col.  John  Briggs, 
art  and  literature.    During  his  residence  in  under  the  title  of  the  *' History  of  the  Rise  and 
India  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  ancient  Progress  of  the  Mohammedan  Power  in  India, 
architectural   remains,  and  among  the  fruits  from  its  commencement  in  1000  to  1620.**  ^  Col. 
of  bis  observations  was  a  description  of  the  Brigss  idso  published  an  edition  in  Persian  at 
rock-cut  temples  of  Hindostan,  with  illustrations  Bombay  in  1881 . 

by  himself(1845),  and  "Picturesque Illustrations  FERMANAGH,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland, 

of  Ancient  Architecture  in  Hindostan"  (1847-  province  of  Ulster;  greatest  length  from  N.  W. 

'6).     In  1847  he  published  '^  Ancient  Topogra-  to  S.  E.  46  m.,  greatest  breadth  26  m. ;  area, 

pby  of  Jemsolem,"  in  which  he  undertook  to  714  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 116,007.  It  lies  almost 

show  that  the  building  known  as  the  mosque  of  wholly  in  the  basin  of  Lough  Erne,  which  di- 

Omar  is  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre.    In  vides  it  lengthwise  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 

1849  appeared  the  1st  volume  of  his  ^*  Historical  tions,  and  is  itself  composed  of  two  lakes,  oon- 

Inqairy  into  the  True  Principles  of  Beauty  and  nected  by  a  short  river.    Its  W.  part,  on  the 

Art,  more  especially  with  reference  to  Archi-  borders  of  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Oavan,  is 

tectoie,''  which  was  succeeded  by  the  ^'Illus-  mountainous,  and  the  rest  of  the  sur&ce  is  di* 
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versified  by  steep  hills.  The  soil  is  as  Tiried  as  is  a  conical  mountain  aboat  1,000  feet  high, 
the  surface,  bnt  except  a  vide  belt  in  the  S.  is  the  upper  part  of  which  is  very  steep,  and  oa 
not  remarkably  fertile.  The  productions  are  one  side  overhangs  its  base.  Ic  is  composed  of 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  phonolitic  rock,  which  has  beenseverea  intoir- 
hay.  Cattle  are  bred  on  the  high  grounds,  and  regular  columns.  The  whole  island  is  coyered 
butter,  eggs,  &c.,  are  export^.  Limestone,  with  wood,  but  such  is  the  aridity  of  its  oUmate, 
marl,  potter^s  clay,  and  small  quantities  of  coal  there  being  sometimes  no  rain  for  2  yean,  that 
and  iron,  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  Timber  vegetable  production  is  very  limited.  The  isl- 
is  more  abundant  than  in  most  Irish  counties,  and  contuns  2  harbors,  and  its  coasts  aboaad 
but  is  grown  principally  on  the  large  estates,  with  fish.  It  is  used  as  a  place  of  banishment 
many  parts  of  the  county  having  a  barren  and  b^  Brazil,  whose  government  maintains  a  gar- 
desolate  appearance.  There  are  no  important  nson  there  to  prevent  the  escape  of  crimimds. 
manu&ctures,  and  few  lai^  towns ;  those  wor-  No  woman  is  permitted  to  land  on  it  Another 
thy  of  notice  are  Enniskillen,  Lisnaskea,  and  of  these  islands  is  about  1  m.  square,  and  the 
Lowtherstown.  The  county  returns  two  mem-  rest  are  mere  rocky  islets,  separated  fix>m  the 
bers  to  the  house  of  commons.  main  island  by  very  narrow  channels. 

FERMENTATION,   a  term  applied  to  va-       FERNANDO  PO,  an  island  in  the  bight  of 

rious  spontaneous  changes  which  take  place  in  Biafra,  W.  coast  of  Africa,  about  25  m.  from 

organic  matters  after  life  has  ceased.    In  these  the  main  land,  lying  between  lat  8°  12'  and  8^ 

changes,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  dependent  17'  N.,  and  long.  8^  26'  and  8°  67'  E. ;  pop* 

on  a  certain  degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  the  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  12,000.    It  isahout 

elements  of  the  bodies  enter  into  new  combina-  44  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad.    Rising  in  bold 

tions  among  themselves^  heat  and  gaseous  mix-  precipitous  diSs  from  the  sea,  its  surface  gradp- 

tures  being  eliminated.    Several  kinds  of  fer-  ally  becomes  more  and  more  elevated,  until  in 

mentation  are  distinguished  by  chemists,  and  Olarence  Peak,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the 

the  tendency  of  chemical  science  is  to  refer  to  island,  it  attains  an  altitude  of  10,650  feet.  The 

this   principle   a   great   variety  of  chemical  rocks  are  wholly  of  volcanic  formation.   The 

changes,    formerly  only  4  kinds  of  fermenta-  soil,  which  is  mostly  covered  with  wood,  is 

tion  were  recognized,  viz. :  the  vinous^  panary,  everywhere  well  watered  and  fertila     The 

acetous,  and  putrefactive ;  and  some  chemists  scenery  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beanti- 

still  admit  but  8,  omitting  the  second  named,  ful,  the  highest  summits  and  the  deepest  vales 

The  process  is  induced  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  being  alike  adorned  with  luxuriant  vegetatioo. 

suitable  temperature  by  the  presence  of  a  nitr»-  The  principal  vegetable  products  are  palms, 

genous  organic  body,  which  it  is  believed  must  the  magnificent  TOmbax,  or  silk  cotton  tree» 

itself  be  in  a  state  of  chanse  or  decay.    Yeast  the  goora  or  sterculia^  a  species  of  ebonj,  the 

or  leaven  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  substance,  sugar  cane,  here  growing  wild,  and  yams,  vhich 

called  the  ferment.    The  principle  has  been  form  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants.   The 

variously  explained   by  different   authorities,  most  numerous  quadrupeds  are  antelopes,  moo- 

Mitscherlich  refers  it  to  a  vegetable  production,  keys,  squirrels,  and  rats.    The  rivers  abound  in 

and  in  the  case  of  putrefaction  to  the  action  of  fish,  but  are  also  infested  with  alligators.   The 

a  certain  species  of  infusoria.    Berzelius  and  dimate  was  once  esteemed  aalubrious,  bnt  the 

others  suppose  that  fermentation  is  produced  fnajority  of  the  Europeans  who  ventured  to  settle 

by  catalysis,  the  mere  presence  or  contact  of  on  Uie  island  having  been  carried  off  by  fever, 

the  ferment  being  sufficient  to  produce  the  the  British  garrison  was  withdrawn  in  1834. 

phenomena  in  the  other  bodies,  without  itself  The  coast  is  indented  with  several  creeks  and 

contributing  its  own  elements  to  the  new  com-  bays,  the  most  capacious  of  which  is  ICaidstone 

pound.     Liebig   supposes   that  the  chemical  bay,  at  the  N.  E.  extremity,  where  is  sitoated 

change  taking  place  in  the  ferment,  which  is  it-  the  capital,  Clarencetown  (pop.  800  to  900), 

self  in  a  state  of  decomposition  through  the  which  was  founded  by  the  British  in  1827,  and 

oxidizing  action  of  the  air,  communicates  a  is  now  chiefly  inhabited  by  emancipated  negroes 

chemical  or  molecular  movement  to  the  ele-  from  Sierra  Leone.    The  aborigines  of  Fernando 

ments  of  the  other  bodies  in  contact,  inducing  Po,  called  Edeeyahs,  are  widely  different  in 

their  rearrangement  in  other  forms.    The  sub-  appearance  and  language  from  the  natives  of 

Ject  is  incidentally  treated  in  numerous  articles  the  continent.    They  are  of  lighter  complexion 

in  this  work,  and  reference  may  be  made  to  and  better  features,  well  made  and  muscnlar, 

AoxTio  Acid,  Alcohol,  Brewing,  Oataltsis,  and  in  disposition  brave,  generous,  and  amiahia* 

Ebkicaoaitsis,  PuTBEFAcnoN,  aud  YxAST.  Their  dwellings  are  of  very  rude  oonstroctioo, 

FERNANDO  DE  NORONHA,  a  group  of  consisting  merely  of  palm-leaf  mats  thrown 

smallislands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  belonging  to  loosely  over  upright  poles.    This  island  traa 

Brazil,  situated  about  210  m.  N.  E.  of  Oape  St.  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1471,  and 

Roque ;  hit.  of  8.  K  extremity  of  the  principal  named  after  the  leader  of  the  expedition.   lo 

island,  8°  60'  8.,  long.  82"  28'  W.     The  shores  1778  it  was  ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  who  at- 

of  these  islands  are  rocky,  and  difficult  of  access  tempted  to  colonize  it,  but  were  repelled  by  tlie 

on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  surf.    The  natives.     In  1827  Spain  permitted  it  to  be  oc> 

largest  island,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  cupied  by  the  British,  who  soon  abandoned  it 

group,  is  about  20  m.  in  circumference.    In  it  on  account  of  its  insalubrity;  since  wluch  po- 
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riod  the  Spaniards  have  again  claimed  it  and    lehich  communicate  with  the  footstalks  of  the 
changed  its  name  to  Paerto  de  Isabel.  leaves,  and  which  commoDly  present  a  horse- 
FEJftNET,  or  Fbbnbx,  a  French  town  in  the  shoe  appearance  when  cat  across.  Each  of  these 
department  of  Ain,  on  the  frontier  of  Switzer*  woody  plates  is  soft  in  the  interior,  where  ibe 
land,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jara  mountains,  about  5  texture  principallj  consists  of  scalariform  and 
m.  from  Geneva.  It  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  pitted  vessels  and  cells ;  the  whole  covered  with 
Huguenots  during  the  era  of  religious  persecu*  a  hard  cellular  integument^  which  serves  in- 
tion  in  France,  and  was  for  20  years  the  residence  stead  of  bark.    The  trunks  seem  always  to  pro- 
of Voltaire.    When  he  bought  the  land,  about  duce  roots  in  great  abundance  from  their  surface, 
1758,  Femey  was  a  miserable  hamlet,  consisting'   even  when  elevated  in  the  air,  clothing  them,  es- 
only  of  a  few  hovel&  By  his  exertions  it  became  pecially^  near  the  ground,  with  a  thick  matting, 
a  prosperous  town,  with  nearly  1,500  inhab-  and  affording  ample  means  of  nutrition,  and  per- 
itants.    He  drainea  and  cultivated  the  adjacent  haps  some  kind  of  protection.  The  same  general 
grounds,  and  caused  Geneva  watchmakers  and  structure  as  tbat  of  the  tree  ferns  may  be  seen 
other  industrious  artisans  to  settle  there,  while  in  the  herbaceous  species,  such  as  are  common 
the  constant  concourse  of  visitors  and  travellers  in  temperate  and  boreal  regions.    The  leaves  of 
contributed  to  enhance  the  general  prosperity,  the  ferns  are  called  fronds,  and  are  inserted 
The  death  of  Voltaire  proved  disastrous  to  the  upon  the  stem  by  an  angular  base;  they  are 
industry  of  the  place,  the  persons  employed  in  often  of  considerable  raze,  and  are  cut  into  re- 
the  manu&cture  of  watches  being  reduced  from  peated  divisions  called  pinncB,    Each  leaf  and 
800  to  about  200;  but  the  inhabitants  still  cher-  leaflet  (pinna)  is  penetrated  by  veins,  and  so 
ish  the  remembrance  of  their  benefactor,  and  diverse  are  these  that  a  kind  of  natural  arrange- 
admirers  of  Voltaire  still  make  pilgrimages  to  ment  of  genera  has  been  based  upon  the  cbarao- 
Femey.    The  ch&teau  in  which  he  lived  has  ters.    Upon  the  back  of  the  frond  are  special 
undergone  many  alterations,  so  that  but  few  organs  for  propagation,  called  iporangia^  or  in- 
relics  of  him  remain.    His  long  cane,  his  seaL  accurately  nrnit  dots.    These  are  at  first  gener- 
his  silver  inkstand,  one  of  his  wigs,  his  cap  of.  ated  under  the  epidermis,  which  is  separated 
white  satin  embroidered  with  gold,  his  IIS.  and  borne  upward  to  protect  the  sporangia, 
correspondence  with  Frederic  the  Great,  and  the  This  scale  of  epidermis  becomes  the  indunum. 
library  of  his  last  secretary  Wagnidre,  are  all  When  fully  ripe,  the  indusium  flails  away  and 
the  curiosities  which  are  Idt  for  the  inspection  leaves  the  sporangium  more  or  less  exposed, 
of  visitors.     Adjoining  the  chAteau  are  two  The  sporangia  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
small  edifices,  one  the  theatre  and  the  other  the  whereby  genera  are  determined.  A  large  number 
church  built  by  the  philosopher.    Upon  the  of  ferns  belong  to  the  sa}y-oTder  polffpodiaeem, 
porch  of  the  latter  Is  the  following  inscription:  of  which  the  rock  fern  (polypoaium  vulgare^ 
Deo  erexit  Voltariu$,    In  front  of  the  ch&teau  Linn.)  may  be  taken  as  a  familiar  type.     In 
is  the  mausoleum  which  he  had  built  with  the  this  plant  we  notice  rounded,  brown  or  cin- 
utmost  attention  to  ardstic  execution.  namon-colored   dots,  situated   in  rows  upon 
FERNS   {JUica^  Jussieu),  commonly  herba-  the  back  of  the  leaf.    On  removing  the  in- 
ceous  plants,  with  permanent  root-like  stems,  dnsium,  numerous   elastic   rings,  fiUed  with 
buried  under  the  soil,  and  emitting  fibres  from  round,  seed-like  bodies,  will  be  seen,  which  are 
their  surfaces,  creeping  over  the  surrounding  a  sort  of  buds  or  bulbs  from  which  new  plants 
objects,  such  as  the  stems  of  other  plants  or  their  are  to  issue.    In  the  9cohpendrivni^  instead  of 
roots,  or  between  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  rounded  dots,  the  indusmm  covers  numerous 
produdog  from  their  extremities  a  succession  obliauely  transverse  lines  of  sporangia.    In  the 
of  new  leaves  from  year  to  year.    Sometimes  maiden^s  hair  (adiantuin  pedatum,  Linn.),  the 
the  stem  assumes  an  upright  position,  elon-  edge  of  each  leafiet  seems  to  be  turned  over, 
gating   into   a   simple   trunk,   and  rising  to  and  covers  the  sporangia  beneath:  and  the  same 
the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  becoming  then  arrangement  occurs  in  the  brake  (ptma,  Linn.), 
the  most  gigantic  of  the  acrogens  or  nower-  Such  as  these  are  called  dorsiferous  ferns,  in 
leas   planted  approaching   the    palms  through  distinction  from  the  adder's  tongue  (opAio^Zotnim 
the  eycadaeea^  and  vieing  with  them  in  beau-  tulgatum^  Linn.),  where  the  spore  cases  or 
tf.    These  tree  ferns  are  chiefly  to  be  met  sporangia,  having  two  valves,  are  collected  into 
with  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  there  only  are  they  a  spike  formed  out  of  the  sides  of  a  contracted 
foand  in  abundance.  Indeed,  it  has  been  thought  frond,  without  any  trace  of  an  elastic  ring.  The 
that  they  were  confined  to  the  equatorial  re-  spores  themselves  resemble  fine  powder,  instead 

fiona,  but  Mertens  found  them  of  50  feet  in  of  conspicuous  seed-like  dust   The  elastic  rings 

eightnear  Japan,  inlat28*.  R.  Brown  speaks  are  also  wanting  in  the  dnnaacem  f  tropical 

of  arborescent  ferns  at  the  southern  extremity  forms),  whose  spore  cases  are  sunk  within,  or 

of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  even  at  Dusky  bay  rarely  seated  upon  the  back  of  the  leafiets.    As 

in  New  Zealand,  near  lat.  46^.    The  interior  of  the  increase  and  normal  propagation  of  the 

the  trunk  of  the  tree  ferns  con^sts  of  a  cellular  ferns  is  through  these  spores,  some  brief  account 

sabstance,  which  often  disappears,  and  among  of  Uie  mode  will  be  proper.   In  some  species,  it 

nvhich  bundles  of  fibro-vascular  tissues  are  some-  maybe  remarked,  Dulbs  and  even  viviparous 

timea  mixed:  bevond  the  cdlular  centre  lies  a  of^ts  are  produced  on  the  fronds;  yet  these 

sone  of  woody  platea^  much  folded  and  plaited,  are  exceptional  cases.    The  spore,  falling  upon 
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the  surface  of  the  moist  earth,  develops  in  a  few  fort,  were  joined  by  the  natire  goard  inadei, 
weeks  into  a  small,  tender,  cellalar,  leaf-like  and  attempted  to  seize  the  m^raaoe.    Tbejr 
organ  called  the  prothaUus  or  proenibryo.  This  were  driven  out  bj  a  handful  of  Europeflos,  and 
rapidly  develops  itself,  nntil  two  distinct,  small  after  burning  and  plundering  the  boDgalows, 
bodies,  which  represent  the  flower,  make  their  mess  houses,  hospitals,  and  cnnrch,  decampei 
appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  surface.  A  European  r^ment  was  at  the  station,  poked 
After  a  while  one  or  more  of  these  alter  in  so  badly  that  it  was  able  to  render  no  fierrke. 
appearance   and   size,  and  tender  roots   are  Two  other  native  regiments  were  disarmed,  one 
found  to  issue  from  beneath.    The  proembryo  of  which  (the  10th  cavalry)  rose  on  Ang.  19, 
now  disappears,  leaving  only  one  or  more  of  killed  several  persons,  and  attempted  to  sdza 
these  points  attached  by  roots  to  the  soiL  These  the  guns,  but  was  repulsed  and  dispersed, 
are  the  young  forms  of  the  ferns,  and  are  thus  FERRANI),  AirronrBFRANQOisCLJiunXiOOOBt, 
germinated  and  growing  buds,  having  an  axis  a  French  politician  and  historian,  bom  in  Paris, 
or  future  stem  and  roots.  From  this  diminutive  July  4, 1751,  died  there,  Jan.  17, 1825.    At  the 
bud  the  fronds  spring;  and  growing  rapidly,  ageoflSyearshewasadmittedacounsellorinthe 
tliey  help  to  develop  the  axis  or  stem,  to  multi-  parliament  of  Paris  by  special  dispensation.  He 
ply  the  roots,  and  maintain  the  life  of  the  plant,  left  Paris  in  1789,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
in  a  few  years  the  young  plants  make  strong  prince  of  Oond6;  and  after  the  death  of  Ix>ui9 
and  efficient  oi^an^  and  the  fronds  now  having  aVI.,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  conn- 
grown  to  proper  size  begin  to  show  by  the  ap-  cU  of  regency.    He  returned  to  France  in  1801, 
pearance  of  the  indusium  that  the  seed  cases  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  published  a 
are  being  formed,  when  the  process  goes  on  as  work,  on  which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  en- 
before.— The  value  of  the  ferns  is  chiefly  me-  titled  J)e  Veaprit  de  VhuUdre^  which  was  a  bold 
dicinal.    The  leaves  generally  contain  a  thick,  defence  of  absolute  monardiy.    The  czar  of 
astringent  mucilage  with  a  little  aroma,  and  are  Russia  sent  the  author  a  flattering  letter  and  a 
considered  lenitive  and  pectoral    Some  Peru-  valuable  ring.    Ferrand  was  engaged  to  com* 
vian  species  are  said  to  have  solvent,  deobstru*  plete  the  unfinished  *^  History  of  the  Anarcbjr  in 
ent,  sudorific^  and  anti-rheumatic  properties.  Poland "  by  RulhiSres ;  but  the  police  nrerentr 
Some  of  the  stems  or  root  stocks  of  ferns  are  ed  the  publication  on  the  ground  that  the  work 
eaten  by  swine.    The  aborigines  eat  the  roots  belonged  to  the  government.    Ferrand  was  ac- 
of  a  Tasmanian  fern,  after  roasting  it.    The  cused  of  having  changed  the  manuscript  to  suit 
common  brake  (pterii  aquilina,  linn.)  and  a  his  own  ideas.     After  the  restoration  of  the 
species  of  aapidium  have  been  used  in  mak-  Bourbons  he  was  appointed  mimster  of  state 
ing  beer,  and  A.JUix  ma$  has  been  employed  as  and  postmaster-general, 
a  substitute  for  tea.    Some  tropical  ferns  con-  FERRARA,  the  northernmost  province  of  the 
tain  a  fragrant  aroma,  used  in  scenting  cocoa-  Papal  States,  bounded  N.  by  the  main  branch 
nut  oil    The  ferns  are  all  beautiful,  and  many  of  the  Po,  which  divides  it  from  Lombardj,  £. 
are  of  exquisite  proportions ;  and  as  omamentid  by  the  Adriatic,  S.  by  the  provinces  of  BaTenna 
plants  for  the  garden  or  greenhouse,  they  are  and  Bologna,  and  W.  by  Modena,  fitym  which 
unsurpassed ;  moisture,  shade,  and  a  uniform  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  river  Planaro ;  ares, 
temperature  being  the  chief  requisites  in  theur  828  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  244,52i.    The  sorfin^ 
eultivation.  is  flat^  and  m  many  parts  below  the  level  of 
FEROZEPOOR,  a  district  of  Sirhind,  British  the  Po,  and  protected  from  inundations  by  em- 
India,  forming  part  of  the  Cis-Sutlei  territories,  bankments  along  the  river.     A  oonaideraUe 
and  crossed  by  the  parallel  of  80*  45'  N.  lat,  portion  of  the  E.  part  of  the  province  is  almort 
and  the  meridian  of  75"*  E.  long.    Its  bounds-  constantly  under  water.    The  soil  is  rich  and 
ries,  area,  and  population  are  imperfectly  known,  fertile,  but  the  vast  swamps  render  the  atmo^ 
but  the  last  is  said  to  be  very  scattered.    Not  sphere  more  or  less  onwholesome,  eq>ecial]j  in 
more  than  ^^  part  of  the  dbtrict  is  cultivated,  sunmier.    The  chief  products  are  grain,  ruse« 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  is  to-  flax,  hemp,  wine,  olives,  and  nlk.    Extensve 
tally  unproductive;  but  several  ruined  towns  pastures  favor  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  &h- 
and  villages  indicate  a  former  state  of  prosperity,  erics  are  of  some  importance.    The  province 
and  it  is  agfun  rising  into  importance.    It  pass-  formerly  constituted  the  greater  part  o^  tho 
ed  into  the  hands  of  the  East  India  company  in  duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  was  ruled  by  the  boose 
1885.— Fbrozkfoob,  a  town  and  fort  of  the  of  Este  from  the  early  part  of  the  ISth  to  the 
above  district,  8  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  end  of  the  16th  centmry,  when  It  was  anneied 
Sudd,  79  m.  W.  from  Loodiana,  and  1,181  m.  to  the  P^al  States.    At  the  end  of  the  18th 
N.  W.  from  Calcutta;  pop.  about  6,000.    It  is  century  it  was  taken  by  Uie  iVench  and  fonsed 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  weak  mud  wall,  part  first  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  afterwanl 
and  is  a  mean,  dirty  place,  but  an  unportant  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  untill  814,  when  it  was 
military  station  for  the  British,  who  have  made  restored  to  the  pope,  with  the  exception  of  a 
many  improvements  in  its  appearance.     The  small  portion  between  the  Po  di  Goro  and  the 
ruins  surrounding  it  show  that  it  was  once  a  Po  della  Maestra,  which  was  secured  to  Austria 
very  large  town.    On  May  18, 1867,  some  com-  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  together  with  the 
panics  of  the  45th  regiment  of  native  infantry  nght  of  garrisoning  the  citadel  of  Ferrara.    Tb« 
revolted  here,  scaled  a  dilapidated  part  of  the  province  was  governed  by  a  papal  l«git«  9t 
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cardinal,  and  was  called  a  legation,  nntil  Kot.  Talaable  editions  of  the  16th  and  16th  centnries. 
1850,  when  it  came  under  the  administration  of  Ferrara  possesses  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
an  inferior  prelate,  and  is  now  a  delegation,  theatres  of  Italy,  a  botanical  garden,  and  many 
forming  part  of  the  If^tion  of  the  Romagna,  charitable  institntions  and  convents.  In  the 
and  dlYided  into  the  districts  of  Lngo  and  Fer-  centre  of  the  city  is  a  castle  flanked  with  tow- 
rara.  The  principal  town&  beside  the  capital,  era  and  surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  which  was 
are  Lugo,  Cento,  Bagnacavallo,  and  Oomacchio,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  dcdces  of  Ferrara, 
the  latter  a  fortified  town  lately  garrisoned  by  aud  is  now  that  of  the  papal  delegate.  The 
Austrians,  ntuated  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  population  is  chiefly  collected  in  the  vicinity  of 
extensive  swamps,  and  noted  for  its  flsheries,  this  castle,  and  but  thinh^  scattered  over  the  re- 
which  are  celebra^  by  Tasso  and  Ariosto. —  mainder  of  the  town.  The  city  is  endoeed  with 
The  capital,  Fbbbar  a,  is  situated  in  a  flat,  un*  walls  and  defended  on  the  W.  side  by  the  citadeL 
healthy  country,  only  about  7  feet  above  the  The  Austrians  took  possessionof  the  whole  city 
level  of  the  sesL  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yelano,  in  Aug.  1847,  but  the  troops  were  withdrawn  in 
an  arm  of  the  Po,  about  5  m.  S.  from  the  main  December  following,  and  the  Austrian  occupar 
channel  of  that  river,  28  m.  from  Bologna,  tion  remdned  confined  to  the  citadel  until  July 
and  88  m.  from  Ravenna;  pop.  in  1856,  82,000,  14, 1848,  when  the  city  was  seized  by  the  Aus- 
comprising  about  2,000  Jews,  who  are  not  per-  trian  general.  Prince  Liechtenstein.  On  Feb.  18, 
mitted  to  redde  outside  of  the  ghetto.  Fer-  1849,  it  was  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Gen. 
rara  waa  for  a  lone  time  only  a  small  village,  Haynan,  who  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  a 
nndl  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  when  contribution  of  200,000  scudi.  In  1850,  after  tiie 
it  was  walled  bv  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  The  battle  of  Magenta,  the  Austrian  forces  withdrew 
bishopric  of  Ferrara  dates  from  661,  the  from  the  citadel,  when  they  evacuated  all  die  oth- 
arobbishoprio  from  1785.  Under  the  rule  of  er  places  they  had  occupied  in  the  Papal  States, 
the  princes  of  Este  the  city  gained  great  impor-  FERRARA,  Francssco,  an  Italian  political 
tance,effl)eciBllyinthel6Uicentury,whenitwa8  economist,  bom  in  Palermo  in  Dec.  1810,  be- 
one  of  the  cities  of  Europe  roost  celebrated  for  came  in  1884  director  of  the  statistical  depart- 
leaming,  poetry,  art,  and  for  the  refinement  and  ment  of  Sicily,  and  founded  the  Giomate  di 
splendor  of  its  ducal  court  In  the  15th  century  ttatiatiea.  Having  expressed  liberal  political 
it  was  famous  for  its  school  of  painting^  In  the  opinions,  he  was  imprisoned  in  1847,  but  re- 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  it  gave  an  asjlum  leased  in  the  following  year.  In  1849  he  was 
to  Calvin  and  other  religious  reiormere.  Qua*  appointed  professor  of  political  economy  at  the 
rini,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  were  among  umveraity  of  Turin.  He  still  (1859)  holds  this 
the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  the  court  of  position,  and  among  other  valuable  writings  he 
Ferrara.  The  city  had  in  its  most  prosperous  nBa^nhlbh^ImpartantadeWeetmomiapotitka 
era  over  80,000  inhabitants.  It  still  retiuna  (Turin,  1849-^50).  His  most  important  publi- 
many  vestiges  of  its  former  splendor.  The  cation  is  the  JSiblioteea  deW  eeanomUta^  which 
churches  contain  fine  works  of  art,  especially  gives  annually  biographies  of  eminent  political 
that  of  the  Campo  Santo,  which  occupies  the  economists,  and  selections  from  important  dis- 
aite  of  the  old  Certosa  convent  The  cathedral  quisitions  on  the  science.  He  commenced  it  in 
of  8t  Paul  was  consecrated  in  1185,  and  con-  1850,  and  10  volumes  of  it  had  appeared  in 
tains  the  tomb  of  Urban  IIL  Santa  liaria  del  1858.  He  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  free  trade 
Vado  is  the  oldest  church  of  Ferrara.     That  principles. 

of  San  Francesco  is  famous  for  its  echo,  which  FERRARI,  Gaudxnzio.  a  painter  of  the  Mi- 
haa  16  reverberaUons.  Ariosto  was  buried  in  lanese  school,  born  in  Yalduggia  in  1484,  died 
the  church  of  San  Benedetto,  but  in  1801  his  in  Milan  in  1550.  His  principal  works  are  Ulus- 
remains  were  removed  to  the  public  library,  trativeof  the  storyof  creation  and  of  the  earlv 
The  finest  of  thepalaoes  of  Ferrara  are  the  dia-  events  of  Christianity,  and  are  found  in  the  gal- 
xnond  palace,  or  villa  Ercole,  and  the  palace  d€l  leries  and  churches  of  Lombard^.  He  was  also 
Magutro,  where  the  aeeademia  AHoiUa  holds  a  sculptor,  architect,  mathematician,  and  poet. 
its  sittinga  In  the  hospital  of  Santa  Anna  a  FERRARI,  Giusxppk,  an  Italian  philosopher 
small  room  on  the  ground  floor  is  sUll  shown  and  author,  bom  in  Milan  about  1811.  Toward 
in  which  Tasso  waa  confined  as  a  lunatic  for  1831  he  was  jpuduated  as  a  doctor  of  law  in  the 
many  years  by  Alfonso  11. ;  and  near  Ferrara  university  of  Pavia,  but  devoted  himself  to 
is  the  villa  Bei  Biguardo.  where  the  poet  paid  literature,  and  became  intimate  with  the  phi- 
his  conrt  to  Eleonora  of  £ste.  The  university  of  losopher  Romagnosi,  of  whose  views  he  publish- 
Ferrara  was  founded  in  1264,  renovated  in  1402,  ed  in  1885  an  interesting  account  in  the  BMio- 
closed  in  1794,  and  reopened  in  1824.  It  was  teea  Italiana,  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
again  dosed  during  the  revolutionary  troublea  complete  e^tion  of  the  works  of  Vioo,  reprinted 
of  1848-'9,  and  reopened  Nov.  1, 1860,  after  the  in  1858,  in  Milan,  in  the  collection  of  Italian 
reSstablishmentoftnepapslauthori^.  Itischief-  classics.  In  1887  he  repaired  to  France,  and 
ly  renowned  as  a  schodofjurispmdence  and  me-  published  in  1889  VUo  et  VltaUeQxL  French), 
dicine,  and  is  attended  by  200  to  800  students,  which  gives  a  succinct  account  of  Vice's  in- 
It  contains  a  collecUon  of  anUonities,  a  library  fluence  on  the  Italian  mind,  and  of  the  relation 
of  80,000  volumes  and  900  MSS.,  comprising  between  his  theories  and  those  of  modern  phi- 
some  €i  Goarini,  Ariosto^  and  TasM,  and  many  losophera.    He  also  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on 
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popular  Italian  aathon  in  the  Bevue  da  iem  ferret  Ib  always  white,  with  pink  eyes,  aa  sneh 

mondesj  which  involved  him  in  a  controversy  individuals  are  only  albino  varieties^  sach  as  oo- 

with  M.  LibrL    In  1840  he  became  professor  of  onr  in  many  other  animals ;  the  general  color  19 

philosophy  at  the  college  of  Boonefort,  and  an  irregnlar  mixture  of  yellow  and  black,  the 

afterward  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  took  the  fdr  being  long  and  fine,  with  an  undergrowth 

place  of  the  abb6  Bautain.     He  was  vehe-  of  cinereous  woolly  hair ;  the  yellowest  auimalfl 

mently  opposed  by  the  Oatholio  party,  who  ao-  are  most  subject  to  albinism.    Both  sexes  are 

cused  him  of  having  advocated  communistic  alike  in  color,  but  the  male  is  the  larger,  being 

theories.    Bnt  this  charge  was  only  founded  about  S  inches  high  at  the  shoulder  ana  4  at  the 

upon  the  circumstance  that  he  had  translated  sacrum.    Though  ranked  as  adomesdcatedsDi* 

a  passage  of  Plato  on  those  subjects,  and  ex-  mal,  and  employed  bv  man  to  hunt  rabbits  and. 

plained  it  to  his  pupils.    He  wrote   a  pam«  rats,  it  Is  £u*  from  docile  or  gentle,  and  Dever 

phlet  to  vindicate  himself  (Jdee^  9ur  la  polU  seems  to  have  any  affection  for  those  who  feed 

tique  de  Platon  tt  ^ArUtcU^  1B42),  but  could  and  take  care  of  it.  According  to  Strabo  it  was 

not  regain  his  professorship.  In  1847  he  publish*  introduced  from  northern  Africa  into  Spain, 

ed  his  Euai  wr  lejmncipe  tt  les  limites  de  la  whence  it  has  spread  over  Enrope.    In  its  nat- 

phUoBophie  de  VhUtoire.    After  the  revdution  nral  condition  it  has  the  habits  of  tbe  pdecat 

of  Feb.  24y  1848,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office  and  weasels^  sucking  the  blood  of  small  quad- 

at  Strasbourg,  but  the  dislike  of  the  French  rupeds  and  birds,  and  devouring  eggs;  it  is  doc- 

clergy  followed  him  there,  and  to  BourgesL  tumal,  sleeping  nearly  all  day ;  in  captivity  it  is 

whither  he  removed  at  the  end  of  1848,  and  fed  on  bread  and  milk  and  raw  meat.   It  pro- 

they  eventually  succeeded  in  procuring  his  dis-  duces  young  twice  a  year,  and  from  5  to  8  at  a 

missal  ^June  18^  1849).    He  nas  written  many  time ;  gestation  is  about  G  weeks,  and  the  yoons 

works  m  French  and  in  Italian,  the  most  im-  are  said  by  F.  Cuvier  to  be  bom  hairless,  and 

portant  of  which  is  his  HUtoire  de»  revolutionB  with  closed  eyes,  and  to  be  frequently  devoured 

d^ItaUe^  ou  Quelfie  tt  Oibelina  (4  vols.,  PariS|  by  the  mother.    Its  natural  enmity  to  the  rab- 

1856-^58).  bit  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  man,  wlio 

FEBBEIBA,  Autonio,  the  reformer  of  the  trains  it  to  enter  the  burrows  of  these  animals, 

national  poetry  of  Portugal,  born  in  Lisbon  in  and  to  drive  them  out  into  nets  spread  over  the 

1528,  died  thereof  the  plague  in  1669.  He  was  entrance;  the  ferret  is  muzzled  to  prevent  its 

a  contemporary  of  Oamoens,  and  perfbcted  the  killing  the  rabbits,  otherwise  it  is  belieyed  it 

elegiac  and  epistolary  style  already  introduced  would  suck  their  blood,  and  go  to  sleep  in  tbo 

with  success  ny  Sa  de  Miranda.    He  enriched  burrow.    It  will  also  soon  rid  a  house  of  rats 

Portuguese  poetry  with  the  epithalamium,  the  and  mice.    For  these  reasons  the  ferret  is  cared 

epigram,  odie^  and  tragedy,  and  the  influence  for  by  man,  without  whose  aid  it  would  not 

which  he  exerted  in  kindling  a  love  for  classical  survive  in  Europe ;  it  is  therefi)re  carefully  bred 

scholarship  caused  him  to  be  called  the  Horace  in  captivity,  and  sometimes  crossed  with  the 

of  Portugal.    His  Paemaa  Lu$itano$,  which  are  polecat,  which  is  supposed  to  increase  its  ferocity, 

distinguished  by  remarkable  puritv  of  language,  The  ferret  is  easily  irritated,  and  then  emits  a 

appeared  in  1598,  and  his  complete  works  in  strong  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  generally  believed 

1771.    His  best  oomedv  is  Oomedia  do  Cioeo  that  the  ferrets  kill  by  sudsing  the  blood  of 

(the  "JealoQs  Man"X  ftnu  his  masterpiece  is  the  their  victims,  aiming  at  the  jugular  vein  or  the 

tragedy  of  Itm  de  OMtro.    An  English  trans-  great  vessels  of  the  neck;  but  Uie  rapidity  of 

lation  of  this  tragedy^by  Hr.  Musgrave,  ap-  the  deaUi  is  enturely  inconsistent  with  so  long  a 

peared  in  1825.  process  as  this.    Experiments  have  sliown  that 

FEBBET,  a  carnivorous  digitigrade  animal,  the  ferret  often  inflicts  but  a  single  woand, 


►w  being  false  molars.    Bmce  the  time  of  Lin-  manner ;  the  simple  wound  is  in  the  side  of  the 

naons  the  ferret  has  been  generally  considered  a  neck,  under  or  behind  the  ear,  and  maj  or  mj 

southern  or  albino  variety  of  the  polecat  (P.  not  pierce  the  large  blood  vessels;  tbe  canines 

fcUidvM^  EleinX  principally  from  their  produo-  enter  the  spinal  cord  between  the  skull  and  the 

ing  ofi^ng  t<^ther ;  bnt  they  migr  more  pro-  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  destroying  its  vie- 

perly  be  considered  distinct  species  for  the  fol-  tim  by  the  same  process  as  the  buU-fipter  with 

lowing  reasons :  the  ferret  is  a  native  of  Africa  his  keen  sword,  or  the  Ouban  executioner  with 

and  warm  regions,  and  only  exists  in  Europe  in  a  the  steel  point  of  tiie  garrote,  making  neither 

domesticatedf state,  bdng  very  sensitive  to  cold,  a  lacerated  nor  a  contused  wound,  but  peo^ 

and  requiring  the  protection  of  man;  its  size  is  trating  into  the  medulla  oblongata^  tbe  ve7 

smaUer,  its  shape  more  slender,  and  its  snout  centre  ^i  life,  and  instantly  arresting  tbe  ac- 

sharper  than  in  the  polecat;  and  its  habits,  tionof  the  heart  and  respiratory  muscles,  and 

though  quite  as  sanguinary,  do  not  enable  it  to  at  once  destroying    consciousness,  seosatioo, 

live  wild  in  the  woods.    The  length  of  the  fer-  and  motion.    This  is  one  of  many  instances  m 

ret  (P.ytin>,  Linn.)  is  from  12  to  14  inches  from  which  tlie  instinct  of  animals  has  anticipated 

nose  to  base  of  tail,  the  latter  being  about  5  the  slow  deiluctions  of  science.     The  troth 

inches  long.    It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  seems  to  be  that  when  the  animal  is  of  small 
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«ize,  it  ia  killed  by  the  ferret  by  wounding  the  ore  common  carriers,  and  have  the  rights  and 

upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord ;  bnt  that  when  come  under  the  obligations  of  common  carriers, 

it  IS  of  superior  size  and  strength,  the  ferret  Thus,  they  may  determine  (within  reasonid[>le 

seizes  it  wherever  it  can,  producing  death  by  limits)  when  and  how  often,  and  upon  what 

loss  of  blood,  pain,  and  euaustion  of  strength,  terms,  their  boats  shall  cross  the  water,  and 

After  the  animal  is  dead,  the  ferret,  like  other  what  they  will  transport;  but  all  these  things 

weasels,  no  doubt  sucks  its  blood,  though  the  they  must  do  by  general  rules,  without  fieivorit- 

statement  generally  made  in  works  on  natural  ism  or  arbitrary  exception.    They  are  liable  for 

history,  fh>m  BufTon  to  F.  Cuvier  and  Geoflfroy  all  loss  of  or  injury  to  proper^  in  their  posses- 

St.  Hilaire,  that  the  death  is  uniformly  caused  sion.  unless  it  be  caused  by  tne  act  of  God  or 

in  this  manner,  is  certainly  untrue.  of  tne  public  enemy.    But  this  liabUity  does 

FERRIER,  Mabt,  a  Scottish  novelist,  bom  not  attach  when  persons  or  things  are  coming 

in  Edinburgh  about  1782,  died  there  in  Nov.  toward  or  going  from  their  boats,  but  b^ns  as 

1854.    Her  works,  all  published  anonymously,  soon  as  they  are  on  the  boat,  or  on  the  slip  or 

are:  ''Marriage^'  (1^18);   ''The  Inheritance"  flat,  and  continues  while  they  are  there.    One 

(1624) ;   "  Destiny,  or  the  Chiefs  Daughter'*  who  owns  a  ferry,  and  employs  persons  to  do 

(1831).    She  possessed  a  rare  ability  for  deline-  all  the  labor  and  the  actual  trani^rt,  is  in  law 

ating  national  characteristics,  genial  wit,  and  the  ferryman,  and  liable  accordingly.    Bnt  if 

a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous.    Sir  Walter  he  leases  the  ferry,  reserving  only  his  rent,  the 

Scott  pays  a  tribute  to  her  talent  at  thecondu-  lessee  in  possession,  and  not  the  owner,  is  the 

dottofhis**  Legend  of  Montrose."    She  was  his  responsible  ferryman;  and  this  is  true  even 

frequent  guest  at  Abbotsford,  and  contributed  if  the  rent  reserved  be  a  certain  proportion  of 

bv  her  society  to  relieve  the  sadness  which  the  receipts. 

doaded  the  last  days  of  his  life.  FERSEN,  Axbl,  count,  bom  in  Stockholm 
FERRO,  or  Hishbo,  the  most  westerly  and  in  1755,  killed  June  20, 1810.    He  was  edu- 
amallest  of  the  Ganary  islands,  in  lat.  2T*  40'  cated  chiefly  at  the  military  academy  of  Turin, 
N.,  long.  18^  W. ;  length,  18  m. ;  breadth,  9  m. ;  and  entered  the  Swedish  military  service,  but 
area,  100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  4,887.    The  ancient  ge-  afterward  repaired  to  Versailles,  and  was  made 
ographers  supposed  this  to  be  the  westernmost  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of  Swedes,  a 
point  of  the  world,  and  drew  through  it  their  famous  body-guard  of  Louis  XVI.    He  served 
first  meridian,  as  is  still  done  by  Grerman  geog-  in  the  American  revolutionary  war  with  dis- 
raphers,  and  others  of  eastern  Europe  who  f(M-  function,  and  was  aide-de-camp  of  Rochambeau 
low  tliem.    Chief  town,  Valverde.  at  Yorktown.    We  find  his  portrait  in  a  group 
FERROL,  a  seaport  city  of  Spain,  on  the  N.  of  officers  in  Trumbull's  picture  of  the  sur- 
arm  of  the  bay  of  Betanzos,  in  the  province  render  of  Comwallis,  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
and  12  m.  N.  £.  of  the  city  of  Corunna;  pop.  capitol  at  Washington;  and  it  appears  that  he 
14,286.    Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  Eu-  received  the  bad^  of  the  Cincinnati  from  the 
rope.    The  town  is  well  built,  and  protected  on  hands  of  Washmgton.    Upon  his  return  to 
,  the  land  side  by  formidable  fortifications.    It  France  he  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
'  has  an  immense  marine  arsenal,  covering  nearly  Bourbons.    Marie  Antoinette  especially  distin- 
24  acres, with  abasin  and  docks,  which  are  among  guished  him,  and  scandal  was  not  slow  to  attrib- 
the  most  magnificentin  Europe,  but  are  decaying,  ute  her  fiivor  to  improper  motives.    In  the 
The  marine  barracks  afford  accommodation  for  memorable  flight  to  Varennes,  Fersen  was  the 
6,000  men.    Ferrol  has  a  few  manufactures,  but  disguised  coachman  of  the  royal   fugitives, 
being  a  military  port,  foreign  merchant  vessels  Alter  their  capture  he  escaped  to  Prague,  and 
areezdudedfrom  it    It  was  but  a  small  fishing  was  employed  by  Gustavus  IH.  in  fui*thering 
town  prior  to  1752,  when  its  fortifications  were  the  project  of  reinstating  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
begun  by  Ferdinand  VI.    The  English  failed  in  in  Irance.    He  became  the  favorite  of  (Charles 
an  attack  upon  it  in  1799,  but  it  was  taken  by  XHL,  and  his  sister  enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree 
the  French  in  1809  and  1828.  the  favor  of  the  queen ;  but  both  were  unpo- 
FERRY  may  be  defined  as  a  place  where  pnlar  with  the  people.    Fersen  was  made  grand 
persons,  animds,  or  goods  are  carried  across  marshal  of  the  Kingdom ;  but  the  sudden  death 
a  river  or  other  water;  but  the  more  tech-  of  the  crown  prince.  Christian  Augustas  of 
nical  common  law  definition  is  a  liberty  or  Auffustenbnrg,  gave  rise  to  suspicion  that  Fersen 
franchise  so  to  transDort  persons  or  things.    It  had  poisoned  him.    A  tumult  occurred  at  the 
can  exist  in  Englana  only  by  grant  from  the  funeral,  and  while  tlie  troop  looked  on  with 
king,  or  by  a  prescription  which  supposes  a  indifference,  the  mob  slowly  tortured  Fersen 
grant;  and  being  granted  and  accepted,  the  to  death  in  the  great  square  of  the  Riddarhus 
grantee  is  indictable  if  he  have  not  suitable  in  Stockholm.    The  sister,  disguised  as  a  Dale- 
means  of  transport    In  the  United  States,  fer-  carlian  girl,  escaped  after  great  peril  across  the 
lies  are  created  as  well  as  regulated  generally  Baltic.     There  appears  to  be  no  probability 
by  statutes,  although  there  may  be  ancient  fer-  that  Fersen  was  implicated  in  the  death  <^  tlie 
ries  resting  on  usage  and  prescription.    The  ter-  prince ;  but  the  event  is  enveloped  in  profound 

mini  of  the  ferry  are  at  the  water's  edge,  and    mystery.  

shift  with  that  if  it  varies;  but  the  owner  has  a  FESCENNINE  VERSES,  licentious  poems 

right  of  way  to  and  firom  the  ferry.    Ferrymen  song  at  the  private  festivds  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
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nianfliparticnlarly  at  nupUal  celebrations.  They  edited  by  Joseph  Dennie,  and  other  pipen» 
deriyed  their  name  and  origin  from  Feecenninm,  One  of  his  poemsi  ^*  The  Ooontry  LoTon,"  was 
an  Etroscan  city,  where  they  seem  to  have  very  popohir  in  New  England.  InlSOlheireot 
been  a  rnde  dramatic  entertainment  improvised  to  England  as  the  agent  for  a  newly  infented 
in  the  intoxication  of  rustic  festivals.  They  macbine,thefailnredf  which  to  answer  its  par- 
were  composed  with  the  most  unbounded  11-  pose  involved  him  in  pecuniary  diffiooitiei 
cense,  accompanied  with  uncouth  posturing  and  Obliged  to  resort  to  his  pen  for  a  sabsisteDoe, 
danc€»,  and  gave  delight  to  the  yet  savage  he  produced  in  1808  a  poem  in  the  Hndibrastio 
and  untaught  Romans.  The  later  satire  and  vein,  entitled ''Terrible  TractoratioD,"iQ  which 
comedy  took  its  origin  from  them,  and  Catullus  the  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins  are  sdvertiBed, 
introduced  them  into  his  epithalamia ;  but  in  and  the  medical  profession  in  general  is  8&ti^ 
attaining  a  better  literary  character  these  vers^  ized.  It  was  successful  in  London,  where  it  was 
hardly  improved  their  morals.  published  anonymously,  and  was  attributed  to 

FESCH,  Joseph,  cardinal,  and  archbishop  of  w  olcott,  Gifford,  and  others.  It  was  republished 
Lyons,  bom  in  Ajaocio,  Corsica,  Jan.  8. 1763,  in  New  York  in  1804^  and  again  in  1806  in  aa 
died  in  Rome,  May  18, 1839.  He  was  tne  son  enlarged  form,  undewtho  title  of  the  "  ITionte 
of  a  Swiss  officer  in  Uie  Grenoese  service,  and  Philosopher.*'  A  third  edition  appeared  towaid 
half-brother  of  Letizla  Ramolino,  the  moti^er  the  close  of  the  author's  life.  Mr.  FeaaeDdea 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  After  pursuing  his  returned  to  America  in  1804^  settled  ia  Bos- 
studies  at  Aiz,  in  Provence,  he  received  holy  ton,  and  in  1822  commenced  the  publication 
orders,  and  was  archdeacon  of  the  chapter  of  of  the  ^*  New  England  Farmer,"  witn  which  bo 
Ajaccio  when  the  chapters  were  suppressed  by  remained  connected  during  the  remainder  of  his 
the  revolution  of  1789.  In  1798  he  was  exiled  life.  He  also  edited  the  ^Horticultural  Regis- 
from  Corsica  with  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  ter'' and  the  ^^  Silk  Manual,"  and  contributed  arti- 
being  without  resources  renounced  his  ecclesias-  des  on  agriculture  and  horticulture  to  a  varietr 
tical  habit  and  was  appointed  commissary  of  war  of  Journals.  His  remaining  works  are  "  Original 
to  the  army  of  Italy,  of  which  his  nephew  Poems,"  publii^ed  in  England  and  America, 
Napoleon  held  command.  He  resumed  his  ec-  ''  Democracy  Unveiled  "  (1806X  '*  American 
desiastical  factions  when  the  first  consvd  de-  Olerk's  Companion"  (1816^,  and  '^Lswb  of 
termined  to  reestablish  in  France  the  Oatholio  Patents  for  new  Inventions"  (1822). 
worship,  and  was  active  in  the  negotiations  be-  FESSENDEN,  Wiluam  Prrr,  a  U.  S.  seiutor 
tween  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII.  wbichprepared  fh>m  Mune,  son  of  the  Hon«  Samuel  Fessenden, 
for  the  concordat  of  July  15, 1801.  Tne  mflu*  born  in  Boscawen,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
ence  of  his  nephew  ndsed  him  to  the  arch-  16, 1806.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  ool- 
bialiopric  of  Lyons  in  1802,  and  obtained  a  lege  in  1828,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
cardinal's  hat  for  him  in  1808.  As  ambassador  bar  in  1827,  opened  an  office  in  Bridgton,  Cam- 
of  France  at  Rome  in  1804,  after  conducting  berland  co..  Me.,  and  in  1829  removed  to  Port- 
the  negotiations,  he  accompanied  Pius  YII.  on  land.  In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legi^ 
his  way  to  Paris  to  crown  the  emperor.  Many  lature,  and  though  the  youngest  member,  ho 
civil  dignities  and  emoluments  were  subse-  rose  at  once  to  dlstincUon  in  that  body,  both  as 
qnently  conferred  upon  him,  but  in  1800  he  a  debater  and  a  legislator.  In  a  debate  on  the 
declined  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  to  which  U.  8.  bank  the  youthful  orator  displayed  re- 
Napoleon,  wishing  to  make  some  one  of  his  markable  spirit  and  ability.  From  1682  to  1839 
family  the  head  of  the  French  idergy,  nominat-  Mr.  Fessenden  devoted  himself  ezdusireiy  to 
ed  him.  He  was  president  of  the  council  wliich  his  profession,  in  which  he  very  soon  rose  to 
sat  in  Paris  in  1810,  and  also  of  the  national  the  nrst  rank  both  as  a  counsellor  and  advocate, 
council  of  1811.  called  to  consider  the  disagree-  In  1888  he  was  solicited  to  become  a  caudt- 
ment  between  Napoleon  and  the  holy  see  con-  date  for  congress,  but  declined.  In  1S39  he 
cerning  the  nomination  of  bishops.  In  this  was  again  chosen  to  the  lesislatnre  from  P^t- 
capacityhe  did  not  satisfy  the  emperor,  and  land.  The  house  was  largely  democratic  Mf' 
for  a  time  he  disappeared  from  court;  and  he  Fessenden  was  placed  on  the  Judiciary  commitj 
afterward  adhered  to  the  pope,  greiOly  to  the  tee,  and  though  a  whig  from  the  fii^  ^ 
displeasure  of  his  nephew.  Upon  the  fall  of  always  distinguished  for  uncompromisiDg  aa- 
Napoleon  he  retired  to  Rome,  but  was  recalled  sertion  of  his  principles,  he  was  made  chair- 
to  Paris  during  the  Hundred  Days.  After  the  man  of  the  house  committee  to  revise  the  statata 
battle  of  Waterloo  he  lived  in  retirement  in  of  the  stote.  In  1840  he  was  nominated  by 
Rome.  His  collection  of  paintings,  one  of  the  acclamation  as  the  whig  candidate  forcollg^e9^ 
largest  ever  brought  together  by  a  single  person,  and  was  elected,  outrunning  the  strength  of 
was  dispersed  amr  his  death.  his  party.    In  congress  he  participated  ia  the 

FESSENDEN,  Trouks  Qkbxs^  an  American  current  debates,  and  made  speeches  oa  m 
author 
April 

He  was  ^ ,  .^                          „ 

and  studied  law  in  Vermont,  employing  his  positfon.    He  was  nominated  for  re^loctioD  m 

leisure  hours  in  writing  humorous  poems  for  the  1848,  bnt  declined,  preferring  to  return  to  the 

Walpole   ''Farmer^s  Weekly  Museum/'  then  practice  of  his  profession.  Meantime  bo  reoeiT- 
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ed  in  the  legislature  of  that  year  the  votes  of  the  ocrats.     Tfaongh  he  declined   to  be  elected 
irhig  party  for  a  vacant  seat  in  the  U.  8.  senate,  except  as  a  whig,  this*  event  may  be  said  to 
,  In  1845  he  was  again  induced,  by  considerations  have  been  the  preliminary  step  toward  estab- 
growingontofthe  position  of  parties  on  the  tern-  lishing  the  republican  party  in  Maine,  the  ne- 
perance  Question,  to  become  a  candidate  for  oessity  of  which  new  organization,  after  the 
the  state  legislature,  to  which  he  was  chosen,  as  action  of  the  main  body  of  the  southern  whigs 
idm  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  declined  on  the  Nebraska  bill,  Mr.  Fessenden  was  one 
to  servtf  further.    While  a  member  in  1845  he  of  the  first  to  proclaim  and  advocate.    He 
again  received  the  votes  of  the  whigs  of  the  took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  Feb.  28, 1854^  and 
legislature  for  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate.    From  on  the  night  of  March  8  following,  at  which 
1845  to  1852  he  was  in  private  life,  devoting  time  the  bill  was  passed,  delivered  one  of  the 
himself  to  his  profession  with  a  constanUy  ex-  most  electric  and  effective  speeches  made  against 
tending  practice  and  reputation.    During  this  it    This  effort  established  his  reputation  at  once 
period  he  was  associatea  with  Daniel  Webster  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  senate.  Of 
m  an  important  case  before  the  supreme  court  his  subsequent  speeches  in  the  senate  the  most 
at  Washington,  involving  adegal  question  never  important  are  on  a  bill  to  protect  U.  S.  officers 
before  discussed  in  that  court,  viz. :  how  far  the  (1855) ;  on  our  relations  with  England,  on  Kan- 
fraudulent  acts  of  an  auctioneer  in  selling  prop-  sas  affairs,  on  the  president's  message  (1856) ; 
erty  should  affect  the  owner  of  the  property  on  the  Iowa  senatorial  election  (1857) ;  and  on 
sold,  he  being  no  party  to  the  fraud.    Mr.  Fes-  the  Lecompton  constitution  (1858).  Mr.  Fessen- 
senden  had  to  contend  against  the  weight  and  den  has  also  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
influence  of  Judge  8tory*s  opinion  and  deci-  ^neral  debates  and  business  of  the  senate,  be- 
sion  against  his  client  in  the  court  below.    He  ing  a  leading  member  of  the  finance  committee. 
was  successful,  and  Judge  Story's  decision  was  He  was  reelected  as  U.  8.  senator  for  6  years  in 
reversed'.  Mr.  Fessenden's  argument  on  that  oc-  1859,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  his  party  in  the 
casion  was  remarkable  for  its  logical  force  and  legislature,  without  the  formality  of  a  previous 
legal  acuteness,  and  won  the  highest  admiration  nomination,  it  being  the  first  mstance  of  the 
from  the  most  fostidtous  judges.  Once  during  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
period  (in  1850)  Mr.  Fessenden  was  elect^  to       FETH  ALI  SHAH,  called  before  h'ls  accession 
congress,  but  his  seat  was  given  to  his  corapeti-  Baba.  Khan,  second  king  of  Persia  of  the  Tur- 
tor  tiirough  an  error  in  the  returns.  Mr.  Fessen-  coman  dynasty  of  the  Kadjars,  bom  about  1762, 
den  declined  to  contest  the  case  before  congress  succeeded  in  1797  his  undo  Aga  Mohammed, 
from  an  unwillingness  to  serve  in  that  body,  died  in  1884.    In  1808  war  broke  out  between 
which  he  had  decisively  expressed  in  advance  to  Persia  and  Russia  for  the  possession  of  Georgia, 
the  conventions  of  the  whig  and  freesoil  par-  whose  ruler  had  transferred  his  allegiance  from 
ties,  which,  against  his  wishes,  had  insisted  upon  the  former  to  the  latter  power.    In  1805  Napo- 
nominating  him.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  leon  offered  Feth  All  his  alliance  and  protection 
the  national  convention  which  nominated  Gen.  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  in  1807  sent 
Harrison  for  the  presidency  in  1840 ;  was  a  Gen.  Gardanne  as  ambassador  to  Persia.    The 
member  of  the  convention  of  1848  which  nom-  treaty  of  Tilsit  having,  however,  put  an  end  to 
inated  Gen.  Taylor,  in  which  he  supported  the  hostilities  between  France  and  Russia,  the  Persian 
claims  of  Mr.  Webster;  and  a  member  of  the  king  abandoned  the  French  alliance  for  that  of 
convention  of  1852,  which  nominated  Gen.  the  English ;  but  he  was  obliged  in  1818  by  the 
8cott.  He  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Webster  on  the  last  successes  of  the  Russians  to  yield  Georgia  to  the 
oocasion,  and  advocated  Gen.  Scott's  nomination,  czar  by  treaty.    In  1821  a  war  broke  out  be- 
bnt  was  one  of  the  67  who  opposed  and  voted  tween  Persia  and  the  Ottoman  empire  on  ac- 
a^sinst  the  platform  at  that  time  set  up  by  the  count  of  the  extortions  and  oppressions  practised 
whig  party.    In  1858  he  was  again  returned  as  by  Turkish  functionaries  upon  Persian  pilgrims, 
member  of  the  state  legislature  from  Portland,  and  was  terminated  in  1828  by  a  treaty  favor- 
and  was  chosen  by  one  brandi  (the  senate)  as  able  to  Persia.    In  1825  Feth  Ali,  thinking  to 
IT.  S.  aenator.  The  democrats  had  a  minority  in  profit  by  the  death  of  the  czar  Alexander,  and 
the  bouse,  and  that  branch  failed  to  concur  in  the  to  reconquer  Georgia,  declared  war  against  the 
election  by  4  votes;  a  concurrent  vote  being  Russians;  but  his  army  was  vanquished  by 
reqniaite  to  a  choice,  no  election  of  senator  was  Gen.  Paskevitch,  and  he  was  forced  in  1828  to 
effected  at  that  session.  The  same  house,  though  abandon  Persian  Armenia  to  Russia,  and  to 
opposed  to  Mr.  Fessenden  in  politics,  associated  make  the  Aras  the  boundarv  of  his  dominions. 
him  with  the  Hon.  Reuel  Williams  in  necotiatins  He  amused  himself  in  his  leisure  with  writing 
the  purchase  of  the  large  body  of  wild  lands  of  verses,  and  left  a  collection  of  odes  and  songs. 
Mfijwftchusetts  lying  in  Maine, which  was  success-       FETIALES,  or  F&otALXs,  in  ancient  Rome,  a 
fully  accomplished.  In  the  succeeding  year  (1854)  college  of  priests,  consisting  of  20  members  be- 
Mr.  Fessennen  was  again  a  member  of  the  legis-  longing  to  the  noblest  families,  who  held  office 
lature,  which  was  democratic  in  both  branches,  for  life,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their 
The  Kansae-Nebraska  question  operating  as  a  number,  and  wnose  duty  it  was  to  carry  the  com- 
distarbing  element,  Mr.  Fessenden  was  now  plaints  and  grievances  of  the  Roman  people  be- 
chosen  senator  by  both  branches  on  the  first  fore  the  magistrates  and  rulers  of  ofi^ending  cit- 
ballot  by  a  union  of  the  whigs  and  freesoil  dem-  ies  and  tribeia,  to  ask  redress,  to  declare  in  case 
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of  refhsal  whether  there  was  sufficient  reason       FfiTIS,  Fiuircon  Josxfb,  a  Bel^n  composer 
for  hostilities,  to  perform  the  religious  rites  of  and  writer  on  music,  born  March  25, 1784,  in 
wamine  the  enemy,  of  declaration  of  war,  and  Hons,  where  his  father  was  organist   He  was 
of  ratification  of  peace,  and  to  watch  over  the  intended  for  his  father^s  profesBion,  and  at  the 
strict  observance  of  treaties.  This  institution  is  age  of  10  years  he  was  able  to  undertake  an  en- 
believed  to  have  existed  among  the  people  of  gagement  as  organist  in  his  native  town.   Alter 
Etrnria.  Its  introduction  at  Rome  is  attributed  taking  lessons  from  the  most  eminent  teachen 
^  some  to  Nnma,  by  others  to  Ancns  Martius.  in  Paris,  among  whom  was  BoSeldieo,  he  trav- 
When  the  policy  of  Rome  became  that  of  oontin-  elled  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  made  himaelf 
nal  conquest,  Uie  institution  lost  its  influence,  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  great  nuusten  of 
preserving  only  its  religious  character.  The  term  those  countries.    He  returned  to  Paris  in  180(1, 
IS  variously  derived  from  the  Latin  words  ^uf,  married  a  rich  woman,  and  devoted  bimsdf 
/ceduf  ferio^  and  faciOy  and  the  Greek  ^/At.  to  a  profound  study  of  the  history  of  nnac, 
FETIGHISM,  or  Fetishism  (Nigritian  feitieOy  especSEOly  of  that  of  the  middle  ages.   In  1811, 
a  magic  thing,  from  which  the  Portuguese  have  a  reverse  of  fortune  obliging  him  to  retnm  to 
derived  feitifdOy  magic),  the  religiQUs  worship  the  practice  of  his  yofession,  he  took  the  posi- 
of  material  things  (fetiches)  as  the  abodes  of  tion  of  organist  and  teacher  of  mosio  at  Doosy, 
spirits.    It  is  the  lowest  of  the  nnsystematio  and  in  1818  was  appointed  professor  in  the  con- 
forms of  worship  found  among  uncivilized  tribes,  servatory  of  Paris.    In  1827  he  founded  the  first 
and  exists  especially  among   the  negroes   in  journal  of  musical  criticism  that  had  appetred 
Africa.    There  are  two  kinds  of  fetidiea,  natu-  m  France,  entitled  the  JSevue  mtaieale,  winch 
ral  and  artificial.    Among  the  former  are  cele-  was  continued  till  1835.    At  the  same  time  he 
brated  rocks,  particularly  high  mountain  peaks    was  pursuing  his  researches  upon  the  theory  of 
where  the  lightning  is  supposed  to  dwell ;  single  harmony,  writing  articles  for  various  periodical^ 
trees,  and  more  frequently  whole  forests ;  many  and  volumes  upon  the  history  and  onriosities  of 
animals,  as  serpents,  one  of  which  has  its  own  music,  and  composing  operas  and  piee^  of  sar 
temple,  where  the  snakes  are  kept  by  priestesses;  cred  music.    In  1832  he  began  hb  historiol 
snails,  crocodiles  (with  the  Ashantees),  goats,  concerts,  which  have  since  found  imitators  m 
sheep,  &a    Usefulness  and  hurtfolness  seem  to  Germany  and  England.     In  1833  the  king  ot 
have  often  dictated  their  selection,  but  not  al  Belgium  appointed  him  chapel  master  and  di- 
ways.    Artificial  fetiches  are  either  public,  pre-  rector  of  the  royal  conservatory  of  Brnsseli, 
served  by  priests,  or  private,  purchasable  from  which  ofiSces  he  still  holds.    His  most  BaGoes»- 
them  usually  at  a  very  high  price.    Kings  and  ful  opera  was  Latieille^  but  his  mua<^  compo* 
princes  have  large  collections  of  fetiches^  and  sitions  have  been  less  favorably  received  thin 
every  family  has  at  least  one.   They  are  heredi-  his  works  on  the  history  of  the  art.    AmoDg 
tary.  and  either  hung  up  in  the  dwelUngs  or  worn  the  most  important  of  the  latter  was  Biograpfite 
on  the  neck  or  elsewhere,  and  are  even  fastened  univenelle  ae»  muneiensy  et  hibliogTaplM  gi^- 
on  domestic  animals.    They  are  made  to  resem-  n^  de  la  muBique^  pre<M9ded  by  an  epitome  of 
ble  the  human  form,  and  the  public  fetiches  are  the  history  of  music  (8  vols.,  Brussels,  ISS^-'^)* 
sometimes  of  gold  and  very  lar^.  The  worship-  Among  his  more  recent  writings  are  Traitk  eot^ 
pers  provide  their  fetiches  liberally  with  food,  but  plet  de  la  theorie  etdela  pratique  de  Pharmonu, 
if  their  prayers  are  not  granted  they  frequently  eontenant  la  doctrine  de  la  tcienee  et  dfi  M 
maltreat  them,  throw  them  away,  or  beat  them  (Paris,  1853),  and  a  dcetch  of  Meyerbeer  in  the 
to  pieces.  They  have  also  festivals  and  sacrifices.  £evve  eantemparaine  (Paris,  1859). 
For  the  latter  the  victims  are  oxen,  swine,  and       FEUCHilRES,  Sophib  db,  baroness,  mistr^ 
other  animals ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  royal  and  of  the  last  prince  of  Oond6  (Louis  Henri  ^^^^ 
priestly  power  are  united  in  the  sacrificer,  crim-  duke  of  Bourbon),  bom  in  the  isle  of  Wi^t 
mala,  prisoners,  or  persons  of  the  lowest  classes  about  1795,  died  in  England,  Jan.  2, 1841.   Bi« 
of  the  tribe  are  immolated.    The  festivals—  was  the  daughter  of  a  fisherraan  named  Clarke, 
among  which  the  Yam  and  Adai  festival  with  represented  herself  as  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Dtwei. 
the  Ashantees,  and  the  festival  in  honor  of  and  is  believed  to  have  been  for  some  time  tf 
Khimavong,  the  god  or  divine  messenger,  are  es-  actress ;  but  the  accounts  of  her  life  are  conf  ic^ 
pecially  celebrated— are  generally  attended  by  ing  until  about  1817,  when  she  became  the  nut- 
excess  in  drinking,  thefts,  fights,  and  gross  licen-  tress  of  the  prince  of  Cond6.     At  his  iostig^oa 
tiousness.    The  priests  form  a  separate  societyi  she  married  in  1818  the  baron  Adolphe  de  Feo- 
with  hereditary  dignity,  property,  andprivi-  chores,  who  became  a  member  of  his  hoosek^d, 
leges.    They  have  in  particular  the  right  of  re-  on  which  occasion  the  prince  settled  npoo  her 
taining  the  slaves  who  come  to  them,  or,  as  they  72,000  francs  per  annum.    In  1822  she  vtf  ^ 
call  it,  present  their  bodies  to  the  fetich.— 49ee  voroed  from  the  baron.    She  exercised  orer 
De  Brosses,  Du  euUe  dee  dieux  fitiehee  (D^on,  the  weak  mind  of  Gond6  an  almost  nnboopd- 
1760),  through  whom  the  terms  fetich  and  fet-  ed  influence.    In  1824  he  presented  her  ^wi 
ichism  were  introduced  into  the  history  of  reli-  the  domains  of  Boissy  and  oL  Leu,  and  in  1^ 
gious  worship.    It  must,  however,  be  observed  with  1,000,000  francs,  beside  leaving  her  2,000,- 
that  the  limits  of  the  term  fetichism  have  not  000  by  his  will,  dated  Aug.  30, 1829.    A  7^'tf 
yet  been  agreed  upon,  as  some  exclude  from  it  afterward  (Aug.  27, 1830)  the  prince  was  foond 
the  worship  of  forests,  mountains,  rivers,  &a  dead  in  his  room,  under  circomstanoes  ▼hica 
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fixed  the  sospicions  of  his  relatives  npon  the    time,  a  progressive  formation.  *'  No  great  fact," 
baroness,  and  also  npon  Louis  Philippe;  for  in    says  H.  Gnizot,  writing  on  this  subject,  "no 
order  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  Oneans  fiim-    social  state,  makes  its  appearance  complete  and 
ily  she  is  said  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  prince    at  once;  it  is  formed  slowly,  snccessivdy ;  it 
to  bequeath  the  bulk  of  his  large  fortune  to  his  is  the  result  of  a  multitude  of  diJSbrent  facts, 
godson,  the  duke  of  Aumale,  a  disposition  which  of  different  dates  and  origins,  whidi  modify- 
just  before  his  death  he  seemed  inclined  to  re*  ^  and  combine  themselves  in  a  thousand  ways  be- 
voke  in  favor  of  the  count  of  Ohambord.    His '  fore  constituting  a  whole,  presenting  itself  in  a 
relatives  accused  her  of  having  murd^ed  the  dear  and  systematic  form,  receiving  a  special 
prince,  and  insisted  upon  a  judicial  investigation ;  name,  and  standing  through  a  long  lue."    So  it 
but  nothing  could  be  proved  against  her,  and  was  with  the  feudal  qrstem,  which  emei^ged  ' 
the  prince's  death  was  ascribed  to  suicide.    The  into  life  after  several  centuries  of  barbarism, 
attempts  of  the  prince's  relatives  to  break  the  The  struggle  out  of  which  it  grew  began  with 
will  were  equally  fruitless;  but  public  opinion  the  fall  of  the  imperial  authoritv  in  so  many 
was  against  the  baroness,  and  the  trial  ore->  parts  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  when  feudal- 
ated  a  great  sensation.    (See  Eistoire  eompUU  ism  had  established  itself^  the  way  had  been 
du  proei$  relat\f  d  la  mort  et  au  iatament  du  prepared  for  a  far  greater  advance  toward  the 
due  de  Bourbon^  Paris,  1882.)    She  left  her  im-  establishment  of  civilization.    In  France,  feu- 
mense  fortune- to  her  niece,  Mile.  Sophie  Tance-  dalism  was  brought  into  a  rude  but  intelligible 
ron.    The  baron  de  Feuch^res  gave  to  the  hos-  form  in  the  10th  century,  and  "  the  feudal  pe- 
pitals  of  Paris  the  whole  amount  of  his  share  riod  "  is  held  to  synchronize  with  the.  10  gen- 
in  the  property  of  his  former  wife.  orations  during  which  the  throne  of  that  coun- 
FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  the  name  given  to  the  try  was  held  by  the  elder  branch  of  the  Capet 
condition  of  society  that  prevailed  throughout  family,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  accession  of 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Hugh  Capet  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair, 
ages.    Of  its  origin  little  is  known,  and  learned  987-1828.    For  some  generations  previous  to 
men  have  differed  largely  on  the  subject,  be-  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
cause  they  have  inquired  mto  its  history  under  it  had  had  a  rude  existence,  and  many  of 
the  idea  that  it  was  from  tiie  first  a  system,  its  incidents  are  traceable  in  l^islation  to  the 
whereas  it  was  long  in  coming  to  maturity,  reign  of  Charlemagne,  throu^^hout  the  limits  of 
Many  of  its  conditions  existed  for  several  cen-  whose  vast  dominion  feudalism  had  at  a  later 
turies  in  Europe  anterior  to  its  establishment  period    its  fnUest  continental    development, 
there.    Its  germs  were  probably  Asiatic,  and  in  ^  The  regular  machinery  and  systematic  estab- 
Asia  it  has  outlasted  the  system  established  in  lishment  of  feuds,  in  fact,"  says  Hallam,  **•  may 
Europe,  though  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  it  be  considered  as  almost  confined  to  the  domin- 
never  was  so  fully  developed  as  it  came  to  be  in  ions  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  those  countries 
the  western  nations.    The  countries  in  which  which  afterward  derived  from  them."    It  is 
it  had  the  firmest  existence  were  France,  6er-  not  however,  until  a  much  later  period  that  we 
many,  Aragon,  a  large  part  of  Italy,  England  find  ^Hhefeudid  period"  clearly  established.  As 
after  the  conquest,  and  Scotland.    Other  Euro-  the  object  of  the  great  monarchs  of  the  Carlo- 
pean  countries  were  more  or  less  influenced  by  vin^^  Hne  was  the  establbbment  of  a  consol* 
it,  but  in  them  it  never  had  the  hold  which  it  idated  empire,  it  can  scarcely  be  held  that  they 
obtained  in  those  we  have  named.    The  cause  ddiberately  sought   to  develop  a  system  the 
why  the  system  was  so  lltUe  developed  in  Cas-  very  essence  of  which  was  the  disintegration 
tile  is  explained  by  Prescott.    ^  The  nobles,"  of  every  country  in  which  it  existed.    As  has 
he  says,  '^embarked  with  tiieir  sovereign  in  the  been  iustly  said :  '^  The  peculiar  general  charao- 
same  common  enterprise  of  rescuing  thcdr  an-  ter  of  feudalism  is  the  dismemberment  of  the 
dent  patrimony  from  its  invaders,  felt  entitled  people  and  of  power  into  a  multitude  of  petty 
to  divide  with  him  tl^  spoils  of  victory.    Is-  nations  and  petty  sovereigns ;  the  absence  of 
suing  forth  at  the  head  of  their  own  retainers,  any  usefbl  nation,  of  any  cend*al  government" 
from  their  strongholds  or  castles,  they  were  The  imbecUity  of  the  later  kings  of  the  second 
continually  enlarging  the  circuit  of  their  terri-  race  favored    the    advance    of  feudalism  in 
toriee,  with  no  other  assistance  than  Uiat  of  France ;  and  in  that  country  it  was  known 
their  own  good  swords.  This  independent  mode  earlier  than  anywhere  else,  and  there  it  receiv- 
of  effecting  their  conquests  would  appear  unfa-  ed  its  essential  peculiarities.    At  the  time  of 
vorable  to  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  sys-  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and  the  rise  of  the  Me- 
tem,  which,  idthough  its  existence  in  Castile  is  rovingians,  there  were  many  freeholds,  that  is, 
clearly  ascertained,  by  positive  law,  as  well  as  independent  properties,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
usage,  never  prevailed  to  anything  like  the  same  6  following  centuries  most  of  these  had  disap- 
extent  as  it  did  in  the  sister  kingdom  of  Ara-  peered.    The  beneficiary  condition  became  the 
gon,  and  other  parts  of  Europe."    The  svstem  common  condition  of  territorial  property.  Ben- 
grew  up  in  Europe  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  cen-  efice  and  fief  are  words  that  express  the  same 
tury,  and  was  the  consequence  of  that  struggle  facts  at  different  dates.    In  the  middle  of  the 
against  barbarism  and  for  civilization  in  which  12th  century ^i^fifn  and  hejiefieitim  were  used 
men  are  constantly  engaged.    It  had,  like  all  indifferently,  as  they  had  been  used  for  some 
systems  that  have  Uved  for  any  great  length  of  time  previously  to  that  date.    The  exact  na- 
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tare  of  benefices  has  been  the  sonrce  of  consid-  The  weakness  of  the  MerovingUii  kings  einaed 

erable  dispute,  but  the  better  opinion  is,  that  those  officers  to  become  very  ImportaDtpenooi 

their  ordinary  duration  was  the  life  of  the  dos-  in  the  state.   The  Oarlovingians  sought  to  lessen 

sessor,  after  whidi  they  reverted  to  the  nso ;  their  power,  and  with  some  sacoefls  so  Umg  ai 

yet  there  were  instances  of  hereditary  benefices  that  race  produced  able  kings ;  bat  under  (^ 

as  early  as  the  Merovingian  times.    The  ten-  leroagne^s  successors  the  counts  rapidly  aoqmred 
denoy  to  retain  property  in  their  fiunilies  would  .  infiuence  and  wealth,  and  political  station.  The 

lead  men  to  maxe  use  of  a  variety  of  means  to  same  man  was  allowed  to  ezyoy  several  coaDtici. 

render  what  they  held  heredituy,  while  the  in  aU  of  which  he  endeavored  to  acquire  linded 

weakness  of  the  kings  would  not  enable  them  propertv,  and  to  assume  a  right  to  his  dignitiei. 

to  resist  claims  powerfully  urged  in  behalf  of  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  9th  century  the  bdo* 

the  sons  of  beneficiaries.    *' A  natural  oonse-  cession  of  a  son  to  a  father^s  county  was  areo> 

quence  of  hereditary  benefices,^'  says  Hallam,  ognized  usage ;  and  '^  in  the  next  century  then 

'^  was  that  those  who  possessed  them  carved  followed  an  entire  prostration  of  the  royal  la- 

out  portions  to  be  held  of  tliemselves  by  a  sim-  thority,  and  the  counts  usurped  their  govera* 

ilar  tenure.    Abundant  proofs  of  this  custom,  ments  as  little  sovereignties,  with  the  domain 

best  known  by  the  name  of  subinfeudation,  oc-  and  all  regalian  rights,  subject  only  tothefeodti 

cur  even  in  the  capitularies  of  Pepin  and  Oharle-  superiority  of  the  king.    They  qpw  added  the 

magne.    At  a  later  period  it  became  universal ;  name  of  the  county  to  their  own,  and  their  wires 

and  what  had  begun  perhaps  through  ambition  took  the  appellation  of  countess.    In  Italy,  tha 

or  pride  was  at  last  dictated  by  necessity.    In  independence  of  the  dukes  was  stni  more  oom- 

that  dissolution  ofall  law  which  ensued  after  the  plete;  and  although  Otho  the  Great  and  his 

death  of  Charlemagne,  the  powerful  leaders,  con-  descendants  kept  a  stricter  rein  over  those  of 

stantly  engaged  in  domestic  warfare,  placed  their  Germany,  yet  we  find  the  great  fie&  of  their 

ohiefdependency  upon  men  whom  they  attached  empire,  throughout  the  10th  century^  granted 

by  gratitude,  and  bound  by  strong  conditions,  almost  invariably  to  the  male  and  even  femala 

Ijie  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  h^  taken,  the  heirs  of  the  last  possessor."    Thus  the  heredi" 

homage  which  they  had  paid  to  the  sovereign,  tary  principle  was  recognized  in  a  double  re- 

they*  exacted  from  their  own  vamals.  To  render  spect — as  related  to  the  possession  of  land,  sod 

military  service  became  the  essential  obligation  as  related  to  the  possession  of  political  power, 

which  the  tenant  of  a  benefice  undertook ;  and  The  counts  became  the  enemies  of  the  allodial 

out  of  those  ancient  grants,  now  become  for  the  proprietors,  whose  importance  was  derived  from  a 

most  part  hereditary,  there  grew  up  in  the  10th  system  entirely  unlike  that  upon  which  their  con- 

centurv,  both  in  name  and  reality,  the  system  sequence  rested.    The  allodialists,  or  indepeod- 

of  feudal  tenures."    A  marked  distinction  be*  ent  proprietors,  had  no  protection.  The  king  and 

tween  the  hereditary  right  to  the  benefice  and  the  law  could  not  prevent  them  from  being  spoil- 

the  right  of  fiefs  was  this :, ''  Whenever  the  ben-  ed  by  their  enemies.    Many  of  them  surrendered 

eficiary  or  the  giver  died,  the  possessor  of  the  their  lands,  and  received  them  back  upon  feudal 

benefice  thought  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  conditions ;  or  they  acknowledged  themselves 

confirmed  in  his  possession ;  so  strongly  was  the  vassals  of  a  suzerain.  Yet  the  allomal  lands  wera 

primitive  idea  of  the  personality  of  this  relation  not  entirely  extinguished.    They  were  commoo 

and  the  right  which  resulted  from  it  engraved  in  the  south  of  France,  the  strength  of  the 

upon  their  minds.    At  the  end  of  the  1 0th  cen-  feudal  tenures  being  between  the  Somme  and  ths 

tur^,  when  we   enter  truly  into  the  feudal  Loire.  According  to  the  old  French  law,  allodial 

period,  we  no  lon^r  find  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  lands  were  always  noble,  like  ^elE^  down  to 

the  right  of  fiefs,  inheritance,  is  no  longer  called  1680.    In  the  German  empire  many  eststa 

into  doubt  by  any  one,  it  has  no  longer  any  need  continued  to  be  hdd  by  allodial  tenuresL  '0» 

of  confirmation.'*    Under  the  feudal  system  the  part  of  the  subject,  however,  is  invoked  in 

territorial  element  was  known  as  the  fief,  and  it  considerable  obscurity,  fi^r  in  tiie  royal  chirten 

has  been  argued  that  this  did  not  mean  originally  of  the  10th  and  11th  centories  the  word  om^ 

the  land  itself^  but  only  the  tenure  thereof,  its  dirtm  is  continually  used  for  a  feud,  or  bered- 

relation  of  dependence  toward  the  suzerain;  itary  benefice. — ^mllam    notices  the  custom 

but  the  weight  of  authority  is  adverse  to  this  of  ^*  commendation,"  concerning  which  other 

view,  though  it  is  admitted  that  at  a  later  period  writers  are  silent.    *^  Several  paasages  in  andeot 

there  may  have  been  some  such  distinction  laws  and.  instruments,"  he  says,  "  concur  to 

made.     Y/hether  feodum  is  of  Latin  or  German  prove,  that  beside  the  relation  established  be- 

origin  is  not  distinctly  settled,  but  the  German  tween  lord  and  vassal  by  beneficiaiy  grants  there 

claim  is  best  supported.    The  titles,  or  most  of  was  another  species  more  personal,  and  nK>re 

them,  which  became  so  identified  with  feudal-  closely  resembling  that  of  patron  and  client  in 

ism,  were  not  orisinallv  hereditary,  but  were  the  Roman  republia    Iliis  was  usually  csIM 

made  so  gradually,  like  the  property  possessions  commendation,  and  appears  to  have  been  founded 

which  rendered  the  great  vassals  so  powerful,  on  two  very  general  principles,  both  of  v'hia 

Bukes,  counts,  and  marquises,  or  margraves,  the  distracted  state  of  society  inculcated.  Jh^ 

were  at  first  provincial  governors,  officers  in-  weak  needed  the  protection  of  the  powerfm; 

trusted  with  certain  specific  duties,  the  margraves  and  the  government  needed  some  Menntjioe 

being  chained  with  the  oustody  of  the  frontiers,  public  oider.    Even  before  the  invasion  of  ^ 
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Franks,  Salrian,  a  writer  of  the  6th  centniy,  the  fiither;  and  that  the  lord  shoald  not  alien- 
mentions  the  custom  of  obtaining  the  protectkn  ate  the  fief  of  his  vassal  without  his  consent" 
of  the  great  by  money,  and  blames  tneir  rapa-  Tliis  edict,  though  relating  immediatitely  only  to 
city,  though  he  allows  tlie  natural  reasonable-  Lombardy,  is  thought  to  mark  the  full  maturity 
ness  of  the  practice.  The  disadvantageous  con-  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  last  stage  of  its 
dition  of  the  less  powerful  freemen,  which  ended  progress.  Its  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  dis- 
in  the  servitude  of  one  part,  and  in  the  feudal  agreements  between  inferior  vassals  and  their 
varaalage  of  another,  led  such  as  fortunately  immediate  lords,  whidi  had  been  caused  by  the 
still  preserved  their  allodial  prc^rty  to  insure  want  of  settled  usage.  Guizot  is  of  opinion  that 
its  defence  by  a  stipulated  payment  of  money,  the  essential  facts,  the  constituent  elements  of 
Such  payments  may  be  traced  in  extant  char-  the  feudal  ^stem,  may  be  reduced  to  three,  viz: 
ters,  cniefly  indeed  of  monasteries.  In  the  case  1,  the  particular  nature  of  territorial  property, 
of  private  persons,  it  may  be  presumed  that  real,  fiill,  hereditary,  and  yet  deriveu  from  a 
this  voluntcffy  contract  was  frequently  changed  superior,  imposing  certain  personal  obligations 
by  the  stronger  party  into  a  perfect  feudal  de-  on  its  possessor,  under  pain  of  forfeiture ;  in  a 
pendence.  IVom  this,  however,  aa  I  imagine,  word,  wanting  in  that  complete  independence 
it  probably  differed,  in  being  capable  of  dissolu-  which  is  now  its  characteristic ;  2,  tne  amal- 
tion  at  the  inferior's  pleasure,  without  incurring  gamation  of  sovereignty  with  property,  the  at- 
a  forfeiture,  as  well  aa  having  no  relation  to  tribution  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  over  dl 
land.  Homage,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  that  soil,  of  the  whole  or 
incident  to  commendation,  as  well  as  to  vassal-  nearly  the  whole  of  those  rights  which  con- 
age.  Ifilitary  service  was  sometimes  the  con-  stitute  what  we  now  call  sovereignty,  and 
dition  of  this  engagement  It  was  the  law  of  which  are  now  possessed  only  by  government, 
France,  so  late  at  least  as  the  commencement  the  public  power;  8,  the  hierarchical  system  of 
of  the  third  race  of  kings,  that  no  man  could  ledstative,  judicial,  and  military  institutions, 
take  a  part  in  private  wars  except  in  defence  which  united  the  possessors  of  fiefs  among 
of  his  own  lord.  This  we  learn  from  a  historian  themselves,  and  formed  them  into  a  general  so- 
about  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  who  relates  ciety.  These,  he  thinks,  are  the  truly  essential 
that  one  Erminfrid,  having  been  released  from  and  constitutive  facts  of  feudalism,  containing  all 
his  homage  to  Count  Burchard,  on  ceding  the  the  others,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  resolve  it 
fief  he  had  held  of  him  te  a  monastery,  renewed  into  a  larger  number  of  elements,  and  to  assign 
the  ceremony  on  a  war  breaking  out  between  to  it  a  greater  number  of  characteristics.  Of 
Burchard  and  another  nobleman,  wherein  he  property  we  have  already  spoken.  Of  feudal 
was  desirous  to  give  assistance ;  since,  the  relations,  support  and  fidelity  were  the  princi- 
author  observes,  it  is  not^  nor  has  been  the  paL  The  varaal  owed  service  to  his  lord,  and 
practice  in  France,  for  any  man  to  be  concerned  the  lord  protection  to  his  vassal.  If  the  vassal 
m  war,  except  in  the  presence  or  by  Uie  com-  failed  in  nis  obligation,  his  land  was  forfeited ; 
mand  of  his  lord.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  if  the  lord  failed,  he  lost  his  seigniorv.  It  is 
infer,  from  the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  disputed  whether  the  vassal  was  bound  to  fol- 
Bald,  that  every  man  was  bound  to  attach  him-  low  his  lord's  standard  against  his  own  kindred, 
self  to  some  lord,  though  it  was  the  privilege  As  respected  the  king,  the  relations  were  loose 
of  a  freeman  to  cnoose  his  own  superior.  And  and  shifting.  There  are  instances  of  vassals 
this  is  strongly  supported  by  the  analogy  of  our  aiding  their  immediate  superiors  against  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  where  it  is  frequently  m-  king;  and  the  royal  power  was  always  in  an- 
peated,  that  no  man  should  continue  without  tagonism  to  the  feuoal  system. — ^The  ceremo- 
a  lord.  Iliero  are,  too,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  nies  followed  when  a  fief  was  conferred  were 
great  number  of  passages  in  Domesday  book  principally  homage,  fealty,  and  investiture, 
which  confirm  this  distinction  between  personal  The  first  expressed  the  submission  and  devoted- 
commendation  and  the  beneficiary  tenure  of  ness  of  the  vassal  toward  his  lord.  The  oath 
land.  Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  dwell  too  of  fealty  differed  little  in  language  from  the  act 
prolixly  on  this  obscure  custom ;  but  aa  it  tends  of  homage,  but  was  indispensable,  was  taken  by 
to  iUustrate  those  mutual  relations  of  lord  and  ecclesiastics,  but  not  by  minors,  and  could  be  re- 
vassal  which  supplied  the  place  of  regular  gov-  ceived  by  proxy.  Investiture  was  the  actual 
emment  in  the  polity  of  Europe,  and  has  seldom  conveyance  of  feudal  lands,  and  was  proper  or 
or  never  been  explicitly  noticed,  its  introduo-  improper.  By  the  first,  the  vassal  was  put  in 
tion  seemed  not  improper.^* — ^By  the  edict  of  possession  upon  the  ground,  by  the  lord  or  his 
Milan,  issued  by  Conrad  U.,  emperor  of  GhBrma-  deputy,  which  the  Enslbh  law  calls  livery  of 
ny  (1037),  4  regulations  are  established:  *^that  seisin;  by  the  seconcL  possession  was  given 
no  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  fie£  whether  symbolicidly,  by  the  delivery  of  a  branch,  turf, 
held  of  the  emperor  or  a  mesne  lord,  but  by  the  or  stone,  or  some  other  natural  object^  accord- 
laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  Judgment  of  his  ing  to  custom.  Kearly  a  hundred  varieties  of 
peers ;  that  from  such  iudgment  an  immediate  investiture  are  mentioned.  The  vassal's  duties 
vassal  might  appeal  to  his  sovereign ;  that  fiefs  commenced  with  his  investiture.  These  were 
should  be  inherited  by  sons  and  their  children,  very  numerous,  and  it  is  impossible  to  define 
or  in  their  failure,  by  broUiers,  provided  they  them  at  large.  Thejr  embraced  nearly  eveiy 
-werejeuda  paterna^  such  as  had  aesoended  from  obligation  t^t  can  exist  in  such  a  state  of  soci- 
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etj  as  then  prevailed  over  most  of  Christendom,  treated  more  gently,  from  idiom  the  krd  ca& 

They  varied,  too,  with  place  and  time.    Mill-  take  nothing  but  customary  payments,  thoogb  at 

tary  service   depended   upon   circumstance^  their  death  all  they  have  escheats  to  him."  Prob- 

though  40  days  was  the  usual  term  that  the  ably  at  no  time  in  the  world^s  history  were  tba 

tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was  bound  to  be  in  the  mass  of  the  people  so  badly  treated  os  during  tin 

field  at  his  own  expense.     Among  the  feudal  eziatenoe  or  the  feudal  system;  and  many  of 

incidents  advantageous  to  the  lord  were  reliefs^  those  customs  and  opinions  that  BtOl  impede  the 

fines  upon  alienation,  escheats,  aid,  wardship,  growth  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and  haip^ 

and  marriage,  the  two  latter  placing  the  wards  ness  in  several  countries,  are  but  relics  of  that 

and  orphan  minors  among  his  vassals  almost  system,andvetcontinue  todoitswwk.— Then 

entirely  at  his  mercy. .  The  control  of  female  were  several  causes  for  the  dedine  and  M  of 

vassals  was  carried  to  its  utmost  extent  in  the  feudalism.    The  two  extremes  of  eodety  were 

Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  founded  by  the  first  alike  interested  in  its  destruction,  and  oontmo- 

crusaders  at  the  time  when  the  feudal  system  ally  sought  it:  the  king,  feebly  grasping  a  scep> 

was  at  its  height    Improper  fiefs,  as  they  were  tre  that  was  not  an  emblem  of  power,  bat 

called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  military  scarcely  more  than  a  fooPa  bauble;  and  the 

fiefs,  were  in  time  granted,  in  order  to  gratify  squalid  people,  who  were  treated  by  the  nl- 

pride,  or  to  raise  money.    "  They  were  granted  ing  classes  with  less  considerationthan  tbej  be* 

for  a  price,  and  without  reference  to  military  stowed  upon  beasts  of  chase.    The  growth  of 

service.    The  language  of  the  feudal  law  was  the  institution  of  chivalry,  which  was  one  of  the 

applied  by  a  kind  of  metaphor  to  almost  every  children  of  feudalism,  was  injurious  to  the  lys- 

trimsfer  of  property.  Hence,  pensions  of  money,  tem  whence  it  sprang.    The  feudal  ^stem  had 

and  allowances  of  provisions,  however  remote  much  to  do  with  the  crusades,  and  it  was  prob- 

firom  right  notions  of  a  fief,  were  sometimes  ably  the  only  state  of  society  in  which  those 

granted  under  that  name;  and  even  where  land  expeditions  could  either  have  been  undertaken, 

was  the  subject  of  the  donation,  its  conditions  or  have  been  renewed  ftom  time  to  time  darii^ 

were  often  lucrative,  often  honorary,  and  some-  nearly  200  years ;  yet  they  worked  most  iojoiv 

times  ludicrous.*'     Fiefs  of  office,  too,  were  ously  to  it,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  wa^  for  its 

nted,  by  which  persons  received  grants  of  fiill.  The  growth  of  the  towns,  the  increase  of 
on  condition  of  performing  some  domestic  commerce,  the  development  of  the  eommeroal 
service  to  the  lord.  The  mechanic  arts  were  car-  spirit,  the  acquisition  of  military  knowledge  by 
ried  on  in  the  houses  of  the  great  by  persons  re-  the  people  in  several  countries,  scientific  ioTen- 
ceiving  lands  upon  those  conditions. — The  feudal  tions  and  discoveries,  and  the  a{^catioD  of 
system  was  exclusive  in  its  spirit  In  strictness,  gunpowder  to  the  uses  of  war,  were  among  the 
a  person  not  noble  by  birth  could  not  possess  a  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  ^stem.  Its  diief 
fief,  though,  as  with  all  general  principles,  there  seat  was  France,  and  in  that  country  it  fiulcd 
were  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  utterly  as  a  bulwark  against  the  English  invasioos 
increased  as  the  aristocratical  spirit  declined,  of  the  14th  century,  which  rapidly  accelerated  its 
Tliree  descents  were  necessary  to  remove  fully  fiite.  It  might  have  remained  powerfiil  doriDg 
the  stain  of  ignoble  blood.  Children  bom  the  first  century  of  the  Yalois  kings  had  it  poc 
of  an  ignoble  mother,  in  lawful  wedlock,  were  proved  totally  unequal  to  the  businesB  it  daim* 
looked  upon  as  of  illegitimate  origin.  The  ed  to  be  peculiarly  its  own,  that,  namely,  of 
higher  clergy,  as  prelates  and  abbots,  were  feudal  defending  the  soil  its  members  owned,  and  the 
nobles.  Eoclefdastical  tenants  came  within  the  country  they  governed.  Cr^  and  Foitien 
scope  of  feudal  duty.  Below  the  gentle  classes  were  blessings  to  France,  and  the  Jaeqwrii  as 
were  the  freemen  andtheserfe.  The  former  were  well,  for  they  led  to  changes  that  were  iocom* 
dwellers  in  chartered  towns,  and  were  destined  patible  with  the  existence  of  political  fendalism. 
to  have  an  importantport  in  destroying  the  feudal  —See  Sismondi,  JTtafotrd  d^  I^xm^ait  {Ptnst 
system ;  and  in  England,  the  yeomaniy,  to  whose  1821-*4d) ;  Guizot,  Hutoire  de  la  eUiluatjon  tn 
existence  that  coimtry  owed  its  leading  place  in  Ihimee  ^aris,  1880);  Michelet,  HtiUnrt  i^ 
the  military  system  of  Europe,  were  also  among  France  (Pmis,  1888-^67) ;  Hallam,  <<£arope^ 
the  freemen.  Theserfs,  or  villeins,  were  amonff  ing  the  Middle  Ages^  (London,  1818);  Bell,  '^HiS' 
the  most  abject  of  mankind,  and  were  hated  torical  Studies  of  Feudalism"  (London,  1852). 
and  maltreated  because  they  had  been  injured.  FEUERBACH,  Paul  Joseph  Asskuc,  cbeva- 
In  some  countries  there  was  a  distinction  made  lier,  a  Qerman  Jurist,  bom  in  Fhmkfort^n-the- 
between  villeins  and  serfs,  the  latter  beine  com-  Main,  Nov.  4,  1775,  died  Hay  29, 1883.  He 
polled  to  the  performance  of  the  vilest  utbora,  studied  law  at  Jena,  where  he  became  a  profess 
and  thoroughly  enslaved,  while  the  condition  or  of  the  university  in  1801,  and  afterward  lec- 
of  the  former  was  not  so  harsh,  their  pavments  tured  at  Kiel  and  liandshut.  From  1808  to  1813 
and  duties  being  defined.  '^  The  third  estate  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  Justice  and  pnvy 
of  man,"  says  Beaumanoir,  '*  is  that  of  such  as  councillor  in  Bavaria.  He  lost  this  place  in  coo- 
are  not  free;  and  these  are  not  all  of  one  con-  sequence  of  his  libera  opinions,  and  was  appon»* 
dition,  for  some  are  so  subject  to  their  lord  that  ed  chief  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  at  An^^ 
he  may  take  aU  they  have,  alive  or  dead,  and  While  there  he  interested  himself  in  the  dth^^ 
imprison  him,  whenever  be  pleases,  being  ac-  rions  circumstances  surrounding  the  fate  ofw« 
countable  to  none  but  Crod;  while  others  are  unhappy  Caspar  Haoser,  and  attempted  to  proo^ 
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the  mystery  withont  much  regard  to  the  §OYer-  of  Austria,  in  Paria.    The  severe  discipline  to 

eign  famOiea  which  were  thoi^t  to  be  compro-  which  the  members  of  tliis  order  at  first  sob- 

mised  in  the  matter.    Feaerbach  was  the  author  jected  themselves  caused  the  death  of  many  of 

of  a  code  of  criminal  law  for  the  kingdom  of  B&-  them,  and  was  reprimanded  by  the  pope.    The 

varia,  and  of  many  standard  law  boolu.  Of  these,  order  lasted  till  1790. — ^In  the  French  revolution 

the  Lehrhueh  do$  gemeinen  in  Deuttehland  gHUr  a  club  opposed  to  tlie  Jacobins  was  known  as 

tigen  peMichen  EeehU  (1801)  is  to  the  present  the  Feuiilants,  firom  their  meeting  in  a  convent 

day  one  of  tiie  highest  authorities  on  the  sub-  of  the  abolished  order, 

ject  of  criminal  law  in  Germany. — ^Ludwio,  son  FEUILLET,  Ootavx,  a  French  author,  bom 

of  the  preceding,  a  Gterman  philosopher  of  the  in  St.  Lo,  Manche,  in  1822.    He  was  educated 

so-called  younger  Hegelian  school,  bom  in  Ans-  at  the  college  of  Louis  U  Cfrand  in  Paris,  and 

pach  in  1804,  studied  theology  and  philosophy  since  1845  has  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a 

at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  from  1822  to  1825,  and  graceful  writer  of  novels  anaf  plays,  in. some  of 

became  a  tutor  at  the  university  of  Erlangen  in  which  other  literary  men  have  been  his  collabo- 

1828,  but  retired  into  private  life  soon  after,  rators.    A  collection  of  his  writings  was  pub* 

occupying  himself  solely  with  literary  labors,  lished  in  1858-^56,  in  8  vols.,  in  the  iiblioth^ue 

In  1844  he  delivered  a  brief  course  of  lectures  eontemparaine.    His  most  popular  novel,  Eoman 

at  the  univecsity  of  Heidelberg.    He  subse-  d?unjeunehomfMpauvre(J^&ris^lS6S%ha8\>ee'a 

quently  retired  to  a  small  village  in  Franconia,  dramatized  in  France  and  in  Grermany  (Vienna, 

where  he  directs  an  industrifll  establishment,  1859),  and  translated  into  English  (New  York, 

and  devotes  his  leisure  hours  to  literary  pur-  1859). 

suits.    Among  his  works  (a  collection  of  which  FEVER,  the  name  commonly  applied  to  the 

has  been  published  in  9  vols.,  184^6-^57)  the  fol-  assemblage  of  symptoms  formed  by  acceleration 

lowing  are  the  most  important :  Abdlard  und  of  the  pulse,  ehills  foUowed  by  heat,  thirst,  and 

MeMic  (ISSB);  Geiehiehie derneusren  Philoto-  a  general  feeling  of  lassitude  and  uneasiness; 

phie  (2  vols.,  1883-'87);  Pierre  BayU  (1888),  various  names  have  been  added  to  the  fever, 

Da»  We$en  as$  Chrittenthwns  (Leipsic,  1841) ;  according  to  the  organ  affected,  or  the  sup- 

D(uWs$enderBeligion{2ded.^l^9)j  Theogonie  posed  nature  of  the  morbific  cause.    There  is 

(Leipsic,  1857). — ^The  leading  principle  of  Feuer-  no  subject  which  baa  been  a  greater  source  of 

baches  philosophy  is  the  identification  of  God  contention  among  phjrricians,  or  has  been  more 

with  the  idealized  essence  of  man,  or  the  deified  discussed  in  the  scnools  of  medicine  fh>m  Hip- 

essenoe  of  nature.    His  own  statement  is :  "My  pocrates  to  Louis  and  Chomel,  than  that  of 

theory  may  be  condensed  in  two  words :  nature  the  nature  and  seat  of  fever;  and  even  at  the 

and  num.    That  beins  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  present  time  different  and  opposite  opinions 

the  presupposition,  the  cause  of  existence  of  prevail  concerning  it.    Accoroing  to  La^nnec, 

man,  is  not  God — a  mysterious,  vague,  indefi-  Hippocrates  considered  fever  asa  simple  disease, 

nite  term*— but  nature.     On  the  other  hand,  always  of  the  same  nature,  regarding  as  compli- 

tbat  being  in  which  nature  becomes  conscious  cations  the  symptoms  which  modern  pathological 

of  itself,  is  man."    "Trae,  It  follows  from  my  anatomy  has  made  characteristic  of  the  numerous 

theory  liiat  there  is  no  God,  that  is  to  say,  no  varieties  of  fever.    Oelsns  re^^irded  fever  as  a 

abstract  being,  distinct  from  nature  and  man,  general  disease.    Galen  seems  to  have  been  the 

which  disposes  of  the  destinies  of  the  universe  first  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  the  word, 

and  mankind  at  its  discretion ;  but  this  negation  and  to  have  divided  fevers  into  the  idiopathic 

is  only  a  consequence  of  the  cognition  of  Gk>d's  or  essential,  and   the   symptomatic,  an  idea 

identi^with  the  essence  of  nature  and  man."  which  has  been  the  cause  of  endless  and  bitter 

FElULLANTS,  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Cis-  disputes  in  the  medical  world.    He  made,  how- 

tercians,  founded  in  France  in  1577  by  Jean-  ever,  a  great  progress  when  he  discovered  that 

do  la  Barridre  for  the  stricter  observance  oi  the  many  so  called  fevers  are  the  conseauenoe  of 

roles  of  6t  Benedict,  and  declared  independent  local  inflammations ;  it  has  been  said  that  in  his 

by  Slxtus  V.  in  1586.    It  received  originally  a  writings  may  be  traoed  the  division  of  fevers  into 

very  severe  diflcipline,  its  members  being  ob-  inflammatory,  bilious,  mucous,  putrid,  and  ma- 

liged  to  go  with  naked  head  and  feet^  to  sleep  lignant,  the  famous  ^^pyretolo^cal  pentateuch," 

upon  plttokS)  and  to  eat  on  their  knees.    The  sanctioned  afterward  by  the  authority  of  Pinel. 

roles  were  subsequently  greatly  relaxed,  and  the  The  principles  of  Galen  influenced  the  medical 

order  spread  over  France  and  Italy.    It  was  world  until  the  time  of  6tahl,  Hoffmann,  and 

distinguished  by  the  part  which  its  members,  Boerhaave.    Stahl  considered  fever  a  salutary 

especially  the  preacher  Bernard  de  Montgaillard,  effort  of  the  vital  principle  to  throw  out  morbi* 

colled  Le  p€Ut  Feuillant^  took  in  the  civil  wars  fio  matter  bv  Uie  increased  excretions  and  secre- 

of  France  in  the  time  of  the  league.    After  hav-  tions ;  HofiCmann  made  it  consist  in  the  febrile 

ing  been  the  centre  of  numerous  agitations,  the  heat  (fever  of  the  Grec^),  and  in  its  preceding 

FeoUlants  of  France  were  in  1680  separated  from  chill;  Boerhaave  hudstUl  more  stress  onme- 

those  of  Italy.    Their  costume  was  a  white  robe  ohanical  principles,  and  regarded  it  as  an  acoeler- 

withont  a  scapular,  and  a  white  oowL — ^De  la  ation,  agitation,  and  combination  of  the  various 

Barri&re  founded  at  the  same  time  a  female  or-  fluids,  by  which  the  cause  of  disease  under* 

der  of  Feuillantes,  whose  convent  was  flrst  near  went  a  ooction  and  elimination,  with  the  char- 

TonloQse,  and  afterward,  by  invitation  of  Anne  aoteriatic  i^ymptoms  of  fever.  Oollen  disbelieved 
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the  htunoral  canses  of  fever,  and  traced  its  origin  the  sweeping  ooncliuions  of  the  new  nowlogy, 
to  the  nervous  system,  the  depression  of  whose  which,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  exdanveDeBs, 
energy  produces  at  first  feebleness  of  all  its  opposition  to  received  opinions,  and  bold  advo- 
functions,  followed  by  reaction,  spasm,  and  in-  oacy,  as  in  many  subsequent  and  preaeot  medi- 
creaa^  circulation,  on  the  degrees  of  which  the  oal  delusions,  led  away  in  a  body  tne  grest  nua 
varieties  and  duration  of  fevers  depend ;  he  of  routinepracdtioners  and  the  ever  credolais 
divided  remittent  fevers  into  inflammatory  and  public.  'Wbile  with  Bouillaud  there  is  no  soeh 
nervous,  calling  the  former  synoeha  and  the  thing  as  essential  fevers,  idl  sndi  being  sp- 
latter typhuB;  he  admits  also  a  third,  the  com-  tomatic  of  influnmation,  vascular  iiTitati<»i,  or 
mon  fever  of  his  country,  a  combination  of  the  action  of  complicating  putrid  matters  in  the 
other  two,  but  most  resembling  tophus,  which  blood,  Chomel,  at  the  same  time  that  be  admits 
he  calls  9ynoe1iu»,  Sauvages,  by  combininff  fever  as  symptomatic  of  local  inflammations, 
together  different  febrile  symptoms,  established  from  clinical  and  post-mortem  researches,  XDm- 
more  than  150  kinds  of  fever,  ridiculing  the  tains  the  existence  of  idiopathic  feven,  vith 
idea  of  essentiality,  and  considering  all  fevers  as  acute  and  general  symptoms,  independent  of 
symptomatic  The  results  of  the  observations  local  affections,  and  leaving  after  death  no  le- 
of  the  18th  century  had  in  all  countries  dimin-  sions  to  which  the  phenomena  could  be  fairly 
ished  the  number  of  essential  fevers,  and  in-  attributed.  Louis  has  established  satbfactorflj 
creased  that  of  local  inflammations.  Sydenham  a  connection  between  typhoid  fever  and  the  an* 
regarded  the  violence  of  inflammation  as  the  atomical  lesion  of  the  glands  of  the  ileum;  bat 
principal  cause  of  what  was  then  caUed  the  he  does  not  explain  tiie  nature  of  tiiia  ksioo, 
malignancy  of  fevers,  and  said  that  the  conse-  whether  it  is  the  cause  or  consequence,  why 
quences  arising  from  the  previous  understanding  death  occurs  in  this  ddsease  before  the  appel^ 
of  that  word  had  been  more  destructive  to  the  ance  of  tbe  intestinal  affection,  and  why  the 
human  race  than  gunpowder.  Notwithstanding  grave  symptoms  continue  and  even  prove  fatal 
the  occurrence  of  several  epidemics  in  tiie  last  after  the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcers ;  m  fact,  this 
third  of  the  18th  century  which  seemed  to  prove  fever,  which  many  make  Uie  turning  point  in 
that  intestinal  inflammation  is  the  cause  of  some  the  discussion,  stands  much  in  need  of  fartlxr 
fevers,  the  essentiality  of  these  diseases  stUl  held  investigation.  It  is  evidently  impossible  to  de- 
firm  possession  of  the  minds  of  physicians ;  the  cide  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  exdasive  opin- 
mucous  fever  at  Grottingen  in  1760  and  1761,  ionsof  essentiality  or  non-essentiality  offerers; 
that  at  Naples  in  1764,  and  the  petechial  fever  the  most  able  phyrieians  of  the  world  iroold 
at  Genoa  in  1799  and  1800,  in  most  cases  were  probably  occupy  at  present  the  middle  groaod 
what  is  now  called  typhoid  fever,  whose  princi-  of  Ohomel,  accepting  tiie  febrile  affections  synp- 
pal  lesion  is  in  the  Peyer^s  patches  of  the  ileum,  tomatic  of  inflammation,  but  also  certain  esseo- 
At  this  time  Find  divided  essential  fevers  into  tial  or  continued  fevers  characterized  by  the 
5  varieties,  which  are  only  badly  characterized  want  of  relation  between  the  severity  of  the 
portions  of  the  course  and  modifications  of  symptoms  and  the  slight  extent  of  anatomical 
typhoid  fever ;  and,  though  he  denied  their  con-  lesion,  by  the  special  nature  of  their  causes  (as  i& 
nection  with  local  inflammations,  his  very  names  oontagious,  endemic,  and  epidemic  fevers),  and 
of  angiotenio,  meningo-gastric,  andadeno>menin-  by  such  a  series  of  general  phenomena  that  do 
geal,  recognize  the  influence  of  such  inflamma-  one  local  lesion  could  in  any  way  explsin  them. 
tions,  especially  those  of  the  gastro-intestinal  Leaving,  then,  the  nature  of  fever  to  be  settled 
mucous  membrancL  The  researches  of  Frost  by  future  researches,  a  few  of  tiie  principa] 
in  1804  gave  the  first  decided  blow  to  the  theory  forms  mentioned  in  the  books  may  be  aUnded 
of  the  essentiality  of  fevers.  These  were  followed  to  here.  Among  the  fevers  symptomatio  of 
by  the  discovery  of  Fetit,  who  traced  in  a  clear  external  or  internal  inflammations  are :  the  tran* 
and  positive  manner  the  connection  between  the  matic  fever,  accompanying  wounds  and  surgical 
ulceration  of  Feyer^s  glands  and  entero-mesente-  operations ;  lung  fever,  whicli  is  pneumonia,  or 
ric  fever,  afterward  so  fully  illustrated  by  Louis  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  brain  fever,  or  in- 
in  his  work  on  typhoid  fever.  Upon  this  fever  flammation  of  the  substance  or  membranes  of 
was  made  to  turn  the  whole  theory  of  non«essen-  this  organ ;  rheumatic  fever,  or  acute  rbeoma- 
tiality,  its  intestinal  manifestation  forming  the  tism ;  catarrhal  fever,  accompanying  ^idemie 
connecting  link  between  the  febrile  exanthemata  influenza;  milk  fever,  the  functional  uistoi^ 
with  evident  cutaneous  inflammation,  and  other  ance  attending  the  physioloffical  secretion  of 
fevers  where  anatomical  lesions  were  not  so  ap-  this  fluid,  coming  on  the  Bd  or  4th  dsr  after 
parent  It  was  reserved  for  Broussais,  the  author  delivery,  and  rarely  lasting  more  than  24  boors; 
of  the  so  called  physiological  doctrine,  in  1816,  and  puerperal  fever,  bv  which  is  understood  in- 
to completely  overturn  the  doctrine  of  essen-  flammation  of  the  pentonenm,  or  of  the  utt^rns 
tiality,  and  to  maintain  that  all  fevers  enter  into  and  its  appendages,  attacking  women  recenUj 
the  categoiy  of  local  inflammations.  Almost  delivered,  and  sometimes  raging  endemiciuTT 
all  the  medical  writers  of  France  flocked  to  the  becoming  contagious,  and  seeming  to  arise  frvm 
standard  of  Broussais,  who  in  his  own  country  and  to  produce  phlegmonous  eryBii>elas.  In^ 
at  least  bore  down  all  opposition.  Still,  many  these  forms  the  neat  of  the  surface  is  increa^Mi, 
enlightened  physicians  in  other  countries,  and  the  pulse  accelerated,  the  thirst  great,  the  nnne 
Chomel  and  Gendrin  in  France,  did  not  accept  less,  with  lassitude,  weakness^  sweating,  ^ 
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peculiar  symptoms  according  to  the  organ  at-  but  tiie  febrile  condition  itself  limits  this  ia« 

tacked;  this  condition  may  nnqnestionably  be  crease;  in  typhoid  fever  the  decrease  of  fibrine 

produced  by  fatigue,  by  the  inflnence  of  physi-  in  proportion  to  the  corpuscles  is  still  more 

cfll  agents,  and  by  moral  causes.    Intermittent  marked,  though  here  also  any  local  inflammiv- 

fevers  (like  fever  and  ague)  are  characterized  by  tion  will  increase  it ;  the  eruptive  fevers  were 

Earoxysros  of  chills,  heat,  and  sweating,  regu-  not  found  to  present  such  a  striking  dispropor* 
ffly  succeeding  each  other,  with  intervals  of  tion  between  the  fibrine  and  the  corpuscles, 
complete  apyrezia;  th^  are  irregular,  quotid-  and  their  spedfio  inflammations  did  not  tend  to 
ian,  tertian,  or  quartan,  according  as  the  inter-  increase  the  former  like  ordinary  inflammation; 
val  is  one,  two,  or  three  days,  or  of  varying  and  in  the  so  called  putrid  fevers  not  only  ^e  flb- 
longer  duration ;  in  miasmatic  districts  many  rine  but  all  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood 
diseases  take  on  an  intermittent  type,  which  are  diminished.  The  prognosis  of  fevers  de- 
under  ordinary  circumstances  have  no  such  pends  on  the  type,  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
character.  According  to  Chomel,  the  double  dividnals  attacked,  and  the  surrounding  drcum- 
qnotidian  fever  is  always,  and  the  common  stances  as  to  pure  air,  cleanliness,  and  proper 

Suotidian  in  half  the  cases,  symptomatic  of  in-  attention ;  continued  fevers  are  most  common 

ammation  in  the  pulmonary,  digestive,  or  uri-  and  most  fetal  among  the  poor  and  crowded 

nary  mucous  membraneai  of  the  2d*  stage  of  popnlationsof  cities  and  of  unhealthy  localities; 

phtlusis,  or  of  deep-seatea  and  superficial  sup-  wherever  such  diseases  are  known  to  prevail, 

Durations;  so  that  the  duration  of  intermission  hygienic  and  sanitary  measures  will  generally 

becomes  an  important  diagnostic  sign.    Even  remove  the  predisposing  and  render  hamdees 

in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  chills  will  often  the  exciting  causes.    The  treatment  of  fever 

occur  at  the  same  hour  for  a  few  days  in  sue*  must  depend  also  on  the  type,  and  be  antiphlo- 

oessicm.    Remittent  fevers  are  characterized  by  gistic,  tonic,  stimulant,  specific,  or  e'^ectant, 

a  continuous  febrile  condition,  complicated  with  according  to  the  ascertained  nature  of  its  cause, 

intermittent  symptoms  of  chills  and  heat  at  the  FEVER  BUSH  (benaain  odor\ferum^  Nees), 

beginning  of  their  course,  and  of  heat  toward  a  shrub  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  with  long,  slen- 

their  close ;  they  seem  in  many  cases  to  be  of  der,  and   brittie   branches,    common   in  the 

miasmatic  origin,  and  to  be  modified  intermit-  northern  United  States,  and  remarkable  for  its 

tents.    Continued  fevers  have  no  intermissions  graceM  form  and  large  handsome  leaves,  espe- 

during  their  course,  but  generally  one  or  two  cially  when  it  grows  upon  the  margin  of  some 

paroxysms  of  increased  febrile  condition,  with-  cold,  swampy  place  in  tne  deep  shade  of  woods, 

out  chills  during  the  24  hours ;  they  aifect  the  Here  it  produces  an  abundance  of  flowers  and 

whole  system,  independent  to  a  certain  extent  fruit.    The  flowers  appear  in  April  or  May  in 

of  organic  lesions,  yet  characterized  by  symp-  clusters  from  8  to  6  in  number,  are  of  a  green- 

toms  indicating  cutaneous  or  gastro-intestinal  ish  yellow  color,  and  come  out  where  the  last 

irritation.    The  simplest  is  the  ephemeral  con-  yearns  leaves  were.    The  firuit  is  a  small,  oval, 

tinnons  fever,  having  the  usual  symptoms  of  dark  red  or  purple  drupe,  in  bunches  of  2  to  5. 

lassitnde  and  uneasiness,  with  heat  of  skin,  The  twigs  or  yomig  branches  are  smooth  and 

thirst,  headache,  and  rapid  pulse,  rarely  last-  of  a  bright  green,  which  assumes  an  olive  tint 

iDg  more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  frequently  the  next  year,  and  afi^rward  a  pearly  gray.    A 

caoaed  by  fetigue  of  body  or  mind,  or  vivid  decoction  of  tiie  twigs  is  used  to  alleviate  the 

emotions.    The  most  common  continued  fever  itching  from  poisoning  by  sumach.    Accord- 

of  the  United  States  is  the  typhoid,  which  ing  to  Dr.  Darlington,  it  is  also  used  as  a 

wiU  be  described  under  its  own  titie ;  slow  medicine  for  homed  cattie  in  the  spring.    The 

and  nervous  fevers  are  mere  forms  of  it.    Heo-  berries  have  a  pleasant,  spicy  taste,  and  are 

tio  fever  is  that  form  well  known  in  persons  suf-  much  admired,  and  have  sometimes  been  used 

fering  from  Ungpering  and  exhausting  diseases,  as  all^ice. 

fts  in  consumption  and  chronic  suppurations.  FEW,  William,  cdcrnel,  an  American  revoln- 

Tellow  fever,  or  black  vomit,  is  endemic  in  tionary  officer,  bom  in  Maryland,  June  8, 1748, 

tropical  and  subtropical  America,  requiring  for  diediuFishkill,  N.T.,  July  16, 1828.  His  father 

its  deTelopment  a  high  temperatwre  and  a  local-  removed  to  North  Carolina  when  his  femily  was 

it  J  on  or  near  the  sea  coast ;  it  seems  to  spend  young.    Here  William  received  a  good  educa- 

its  firat  force  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tion,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 

membrane,  as  does  the  epidemic  cholera.-   In  became  distinguished  for  zeal  and  ability  in  the 

this  (^asa  of  continued  fevers  belong  the  exanthe*  patriot  cause.    In  17T6  he  removed  to  Georgia, 

nuitA,  such  a»  small  pox,  measlies,  and  scarla*  where  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conven- 

tina.     The  division  of  fevers  into   idiopathic  tion  for  framing  a  constitution,  '^t  For  the  next 

and  symptomatic  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  85  years  he  was  employed  in  various  public 

2aantity  of  filMrine  in  tiie  blood,  Andral  having  offices ;  he  was  surveyor-general  of  the  state,  pre> 

rand  ita  amount  invariablv  diminished  in  the  siding  judge  of  Richmond  co.  courtj  and  in  1780 

former  and  increased  in  the  latter ;  in  ordinary  a  member  of  congress,  remaining  m  that  body 

oontlnued  fever,  whenuncomplicated  with  local  till  the  peace,  and  again  appointed  in  1786. 

dtaeaoe,  the  amount  was  more  or  less  diminish-  The  next  year  he  assisted  in  forming  the  fed- 

ed,  -writh  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  corpus*  eral  constitution.    He  distinguished  himself  in 

cIm  ;  kwal  inflammation  tends  to  increase  it,  yarioua  actions  with  the  English  and  Indians. 
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About  1786  he  engaged  in  the  praetiee  of  the  for  export  gams,  spioes,  ostrich  feathen^iTovy, 

kw,  and  in  1798  was  a  member  of  the  third  oon-  &c.    Caravans  set  out  fnmi  the  city  semi-m- 

stitntional  convention  of  Georgia.  From  1789  nnallj,  in  March  and  October,  aarofis  the  desert 

to  1798  he  held  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  for  Timbnctoo.    They  complete  the  ronod  jour- 

About  1800  he  removed  to  the  oitj  of  New  ney  in  189  dajs,  of  which  only  54  are  emjilojed 

York,  where  he  filled  several  offices,  and  was  in  actual  traveL    The  pirates  who  inhabit  Bifi^ 

at  one  time  mayor.  one  of  the  provinces  (^  f  ez,  committed  depredft< 

F£Z  (Ar.  Fm)^  a  province  of  Morocco,  occu-  ttons  in  1865  and  1856  on  PmssiaD  sod  French 

pying  the  N.  portion  of  that  empire,  bounded  vessels  as  well  as  on  a  Spanish  estsbliahment 

I[,  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  Algeria,  8«  by  on  the  coast,  and  the  sultan  made  a  oompeoM- 

the  mountains  of  Atlas,  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  tlon  to  the  French  government  in  1856. 
The  hce  of  the  province  is  a  rich  champaign       FEZZAN  (anc  JP^Wisanuiand  thelandof  the 

country,  productive  in   grain,  chiefly  wheat  Craramantes),  a  country  <Mr  Central  Afiiea,  teii- 

and  barley,  honey,  tobacco  of  the  kind  called  erally  suptK»ed  to  reach  horn  lat  W  toSrN^ 

mequinan^  olives,  and  wine.     The  principal  andfW>mlong.l2°tol7^  £,,butthebeiiDdariM 

mountuns  are  the  Zaragh  and  Zarkon,  or  Zara^  are  ill  defined ;  pop.  estimated  at  from  75JOOOto 

harum.    The  chief  river  is  the  8ebou,  which,  150,000.    It  lies  south  of  thepashaUocf  TripoB, 

rising  in  the  £.  part  of  the  province  near  the  to  which  *it  is  tributary,  and  is  bmmded  osafl 

Atlas  mountain,  passes  within  6  m.  of  the  city  other  sides  by  the  Sahara.    In  oonaequeneeof 

of  Fez,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Mamora,  the  want  of  moisture,  and  the  great  hest,  it  is 

where  it  is  navigable.    The  chief  cities  are  Fez  almost  barren  of  vegetation.    The  soil  eoowto 

and  TangierS)  the  principal  commercial  seats  of  of  blaoik  shining  sandstone,  or  the  fine  asod  of 

the  empire,  Mequinez,  Tetuan,  Larach,  Salee,  the  desert.    The  valleya  intersecting  the  loir 

Rabat,  and  Al-Kasar.    The  Spanish  presidios  rangesof  hills  contain  the  cultivable  land  (tf  the 

of  Ceuta,  Alhucemas,  Sefior-de-Velez,  and  Me«  region.     The  Black  Haratch,  the  White  Hir 

lilla  are  in  this  province,  on  the  Mediterranean,  ratch,  and  other  mountain  ranges,  eat  Femn 

Fez  was  an  independent  kingdom  till  conquer-  generally  in  the  direction  of  N.  W.  to  8.^  The 

ed  and  annexed  to  Morocco  in  1548. — The  land  liee  in  a  hollow  lower  than  the  surnmodieg 

city  of  Fez  is  situated  in  hit  84^  6'  8"  N.,  long,  desert    The  heat  in  summer  is  intense,  roiog 

go  i>  2x"  W.,  85  m.  S.  fh>m  the  Mediterranean,  sometimes  to  IBS'"  F.    In  winter  the  ooU  is 

100  m.  £.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  80  m.  S.  £.  greater  than  might  be  antidjpated  from  its  hti- 

from  Tangier,  on  the  slope  of  a  valley  watered  tude ;  in  1850  snow  fell  at  Sookna,  aod  iee  as 

by  the  river  Fez,  also  called  Wad-el-Jubor  (river  thick  as  a  man^s  finger  was  found  at  Moorsook. 

of  pearlsX  whidii  divides  within  the  city  into  2  There  are  no  riven  nor  brooks,  and  nineddona 

branches,  supplying  the  baths  and  fountains;  falls,  thunder  storms  are  rare^  and  the  diimte 

pop.  estimated  at  80,000,  induding  10,000  Ber-  Is  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans.    Dstcs  an 

bers,  6,000  negroes,  and  a  large  number  of  Jews,  the  staple  product;  small  quantities  of  ni«» 

The  city,  surrounded  by  dilapidated  walls,  is  4  and  bariey  are  grown.    Among  tiie  other  pro- 

m.  in  circuit,  and  is  divided  into  the  old  and  ductions  are  figs,  pomegranates,  watenaetoiu, 

new  towns,  both,  however,  ancient  &nd  both  legumes,  durra,  and  a  little  wheat    Of  domestic 

composed  of  narrow,  dirty  streets.   The  houses  animals,  goats  are  the  moat  nmnerons;  csmcto, 

are  of  brick,  with  gedleries  and  fiat  roofii.   It  is  horses,  and  asses  are  reared.    Of  wUd  amisak, 

one  of  the  8  residences  of  the  emperor,  but  the  there  aretbelion,  leopard,  hyena,  jacks],  hnffalo, 

palace,  although  large,  is  not  remarkable.    In  fox,  and  porcupine;  among  birds,  vnltDrea,fi^ 

the  16th  century  this  place  was  a  famous  seat  oons^  and  other  birds  of  prey,  with  ostriches  asd 

of  Arabic  learning.    It  has  yet  a  university  bustards.  Fezzan  is  exempt  fttMnfliea^  bat  ssti, 

called  the  house  of  science,  colleges,  and  ele-  acorpions,  and  bugs  abound.    Planted  on  the 

mentary  schools.    Formerly  the  city  contained  high  road  of  conuneroe  between  the -coast  of 

some  hundreds  of  mosques,  and  is  said  still  to  Africa  and  the  interior,  ti&e  Fezzsneers  pbM 

have  100.  of  which  the  principal  are  £1  Caroo*  their  main  reliance  upon  the  caravan  tnde. 

been,  ana  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Muley  EdrisL  From  Oairo  to  Moorzook  the  oaravsn  takes 

founder  of  the  city.    The  former  has  a  covered  about  40  days^  from  l^poli  to  the  sane  plsca 

court  for  women  to  pray  in.  and  the  latter,  about  25  daya.    Of  manufactures  the  oonntrx  is 

which  contains  the  remains  or  the  founder,  is  a  almost  destitute.    Fezzan  is  inhabited  ^tvo 

sanctuary  for  criminals.    From  its  abundance  branches  of  the  Berber  race :  the  Tuarika^  ^^ 

of  mosques  and  relics  Fez  is  the  holy  city  of  the  occupy  the  K.  W.,  and  the  Tibbooa,  who  dw 

western  Arabs. .  It  possesses  200  caravansaries,  in  the  S.  £.    Their  complexion  is  dark  hrovn. 

some  hospitals,  and  manufactories  of  woollens,  their  cheek  bones  are  pronainent,  hair  wooU^ 

sashes,  silk  stuffs  and  girdles,  the  red  woollen  &oes  flat,  eyes  small,  lips  tUdc  and  protllbe^ 


the  fine  leather  known  oy  the  name  of  morocco,  grain.    The  country  Is  ruled  by  a  soltSD,  ^ 

the  red  comes  from  Fez.    Its  artisans  are  also  resides  at  Moorzook,  and  can  bniigabootl6>000 

very  skilM  in  goldsmith's  wprk  and  jewelry,  men  into  the  field.    The  chief  pounes  of  hiire^* 

It  is  the  depot  of  the  inland  trade,  and  collects  enue  are  torn  npon  slaves  and  meiebsadisi* 
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Tbe  onl^  places  exnibitlog  to  the  eye  some  de-  andyseeofaDtiDalfibrine  by  Sherer  might ahnort 
gree  of  lifeand  prosperity,  aooordingtoDr.Barth,  equity  well  be  giyeafor  either  of  the  other  snb* 
are  McK^zook  and  Sookna.    Tbe  popalation  of  atanees,  or  indeed  for  the  caaeine  of  mUk,  which 
each  ia  estimatad  at  aboat  8,000.    Gomeltiia  is  in  no  respect  different    The  fc^lowing  is  one 
Balbaa  Gaditanns,  Roman  prooonsnl  of  AfHca,  of  many  quoted  by  liebig:  carlxm,  54.454; 
penetrated  into  Pbazania  about  20  B.  O.    The  bvdrogen,  7.060;  nitrogen,  15.763;  oxygen^  anl* 
remaiaa  of  Roman  civilization,  in  the  shape  of  pbnr,  phosphorua,  22.715.  When  meat  is  cooked, 
oolorons  or  mansolenms,  are  stiU  fonnd  as  far  S.  the  qaidk  application  of  a  strong  beat  or  of  boil- 
as  26^  25'  N.    In  the  7th  eentory  Fezcan  fell  ing  water  caases  tiie  albnminoos  liqnid  which 
nnder  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  who  intro*  snrroands  tbe  fibrine  to  ooagnlato  and  enclose 
dnced  Mohammedanism,  to  which  religion  the  the  savory  Jntoes  in  a  coating  they  cannot  pene* 
Fezzaneers  ore  still  fanatically  attached.    Since  trate.    The  fibrine  is  also  Urns  protected  and 
then  Fezzan  baa  generally  been  tribntary  to  remains  tender.  Gold  water  does  not  coagnlato 
acme  Arab  potentate.    In  1811  the  bey  Mokni  the  albomen,  and  so  the  jnices  esespe  when  the 
iiaorped  the  throne,  and  acknowledged  alle^«  meat  Is  placed  in  it,  and  the  fibrine  afterward 
anceto  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.    Fezzan  has  beein  contracts  in  cooking  and  becomes  poor  and 
mnch  visited  by  modem  travellers,  and  is  re-  ton^h.    In  young  animals  the  fibrine  ia  aocom- 
garded  as  the  starting  point  for  the  interior  of  panied  with  more  of  this  idbnminoaa  liquid  than 
K^rolaod.    Denham  and  Olapperton,  Ondney,  in  those  that  are  older. 
Homemann,  Lyon,  Ritchie,  Barth,  Richardson,  FIOHTE,  Johasv  Gonum,  a  German  phi* 
and  lastly  Dr.  Vogel,  have  all  visited  and  de*  losopher,  bom  in  Rammenan  in  Lusatia,  May 
Bcribedit.  19, 1762,  died  in  Bei^  Jan.  27, 1814.   Hewaa 
FIARD,  Jean  Bxpnan,  abb6,  a  French  de-  die  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  owed  his  odnca* 
monologist,  bom  in  DQon,  Nov.  28, 1786,  died  tlon  to  the  monlficence  of  a  wealthy  nobtomaa, 
there.  Sept  80,  1818.    He  accounted  for  the  the  baron  of  Miltitz.    He  studied  theology  at 
perversities  ofhuman  conduct  by  sapposingde-  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Wittenberg^  1780-^88,  and 
moniae  agency,  and  it  was  his  opinion  ^atvol*  for  10  years  obtained  a  precarious  living  as  a 
taire  and  other  philosophers  of  his  time  were  private  tutor.     Not  unf^uently  during  tUa 
merely  demons,  and  denounced  them  as  such  time  be  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  abject  por* 
before  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France  in  erty.    While  at  KOniosberg  in  1792^  he  beoune 
1776.    The  French  revolution  seemed  to  him  acquainted  with  the  philosopher  Kant,  of  whom 
a  great  diabolic  triumph,  and  his  opinion  was  he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  en« 
ocNofirmed  by  bis  own  imprisonment  for  2  years  thuriastic  admirers,  and  as  an  appHoation  of  his 
for  persistence  in  the  exercise  of  the  priest-  philosophy  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Kritih 
hood.  oiler  (fffenharuagm  0^  Review  of  All  Revela* 
FIBRINE,  a  nitrogenous  compound  which  tions'^),  which,  having  been  published  anony* 
forms  the  solid  portion  of  tbe  flesh  or  muscular  mously,  was  generally  believed  to  have  been 
fibre  of  animals^  and  also  the  fibrous  portion  of  written  by  Efuit  himself.    In  1788,  while  resid* 
tiie  blood.    A  substance  identical  with  it  in  ing  in  Switaerland,  he  publbbed  a  work  in  2 
composition  is  found  in  tbe  newly  ezprMsed  vmumes  '*  to  rectify  pubUc  opinion  in  regard  to 
jnicea  of  plants,  particularly  in  the  grape,  when  the  French  revolution.'^    In  1784  he  obtained 
Uiese  are  allowea  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  a  professorship  at  the  universi^  of  Jena  through 
tbe  gehitinoaa  substance  that  is  deposited  is  tbe  influence  of  Goethe,  then  secretary  of  state 
washed  free  6om  the  coloring  matter  associated  of  Saze-Weimar.    in  tbe  aame  year  be  pub* 
with  it    This  is  called  v^teble  fibrine.    It  ex-  lished  a  treatise  containinj^  the  ftmdamental 
iato  also  in  wheat  flour,  being  separated  in  tbe  doctrines  of  his  philosophical  aystem :  Utben 
sabstance  commonly  called   gluten*     Animal  dmBegnffderWinvMtikafUUhrei^OiL^^ 
fibrine  ia  separated  from  the  muscle  or  flesh  by  of  a  general  Theory  of  Knowledge^  and  during 
waabing  the  soluble  saline  coloring  and  dbumi-  the  next  5  years  hia  ^atem  waa  matured  and 
Boua  matters  with  cold  water,  and  then  dissolv-  completed.     By  it  he  immediately  took  rank 
Ing  tbe  gslatinons  and  fiitty  matters  with  hot  among  the  most  original  living  pbikMopher& 
water.    The  residue  is  principally  flbrine.  It  Is  and  as  it  appeared  to  furnish  a  metaphyacal 
obtained  firemfresblvdrawn  blood  by  taking  up  basis  for  progressive  political   and  religioua 
the  ropy  portions  that  adhere  to  a  twig  with  views,  be  was  considered  one  of  the  leaden  of 
wldcb  it  is  stirred,  and  thoroughly,  deansing  tbe  liberal  party  in  Qermany.    The  Saxon  govs-* 
these  of  coloring  and  soluble  matters  by  wasl^  emment^  becoming  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of 
Ing.  It  ia  a  soft  white  substance,  which  becomes  bis  theories,  insisted  on  hia  removal,  and  Goo* 
<m  drying  yellowisb,  brittle,  and  semi-transpar-  the,  though  eecretiy  sympathizing  with  hipv 
ent.    Numerous  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  felt  himself  bound  to  express  to  faiim  his  official 
fibrine^  albumen,  and  caaeine  derived  lh>m  vege*  disapprobation.   Exaspmted  by  tiiese  proceed- 
taUea  need  for  food— the  albumen  fix>m  the  dari-  ings,  Fiobte  resigned  his  professorship  and  ap- 
lled  juice  of  tundps,  asparagus,  Ac.  and  the  pcMiled  to  the  public  in  a  pamphlet  entitied  Ap^ 
caaeine  from  beans  and  peas — and  tne  resulto  peUationffeffmidUAnislai^edtiAihiumvt.  But 
prore  an  identity  of  composition  not  only  among  tiiia  appeal,  althoogb  pro^ng  the  deep  eamest- 
tbemadves,  but  with  tbe  chief  oonstitoente  of  the  nees  of  Fichte,  eomd  scarcely  be  considered  aa 
blood,  animal  fibrci  and  albumen.   One  of  the  aeondoaverefotationol  tbaol|ieottoiia  raided 
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agfunst  his  doctrines.    He  maintained  in  it  that  called  the  absolate,  and  by  the  anoient  pbikn* 

science  could  conceive  the  idea  of  existence  phers  the  substance.    Fiohte^s  philoaophy  was 

only  in  regard  to  such  beings  or  things  as  be-  intended  to  amplify  tliat  of  Kaou   Kaatf  in 

longed  to  the  province  of  sensnsl  perception,  investigating  the  theory  of  hmnaa  oognitioo, 

and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be  applied  to  had  arrived  at  the  condnsion  that  aQ  properties 

God.     God  was  not  an  individual  being,  but  of  external  objects,  by  which  they  are  discemad 

merely  a  manifestation  of  supreme  laws,  the  and  known,  are  not  realities,  transferred  £rom 

logical  order  of  events,  the  crda  ordinans  of  the  without  into  the  human  mind,  but  mere  form 

universe.    For  the  rest,  Fichte  held  that  the  of  conception  innate  in  the  human  mind.  Hence 

question  whether  a  philosophical  system  was  he  argued  that  objects  per  m,  or  soch  as  tkj 

atheistic  or  not  was  utterly  preposterous.    It  really  are,  independent  of  human  CQgnitioD,  are 

was,  he  said,  no  less  ridiculous  to  ask  a  philos-  utterly  unknown  to  man.  80  fiur  as  man  is  oo&* 

opher  if  his  doctrines  were  atheistic  tnan  to  cemed,  they  are  only  phenomena,  that  is  to  say, 

ask  a  mathematician  whether  a  triangle  was  for  man  they  exist  only  as  they  appear  to  the 

green  or  red.    From  Jena  Fichte  went  to  Ber-  human  mind  according  to  its  forms  of  ooocep- 

Bn,  where  by  his  writings  and  lectures  he  ex-  tion  (categories),  while  as  fummenOf  or  soch  at 

erted  a  great  influence  on  public  opinion,  and  they  are  per  m,  they  are  unknown  and  incoo- 

after  the  reverses  which  befell  the  Prussian  ceivable.    Kow  that  whidi  Fichte  attempts  to 

monarchy  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  prove  is  simply  this^  that  between  olyecta  as 

and  powerful  anti-Napoleonic  agitators.    For  a  they  appear  to  human  conception,  and  saohai 

few  months  only  (1806),  he  accepted  a  profes-  they  are,  there  is  no  real  difference,  since  the 

sorship  at  the  university  of  Erlangen.  After  the  forms  of  human  cognition  are  identical  with  tk 

battle  of  Jena  (1806)  he  went  to  Konigsberg,  action  of  the  absolute  intellect;  that  objects  are 

and  thence  to  Copenhagen,  but  returned  to  Ber-  only  the  limit  set  by  the  absolute  within  itself 

lin  in  1807.    While  the  French  conquerors  were  in  order  to  arrive  at  perfect  edf-conadoosDess; 

still  there  he  delivered  in  the  academy  his  that  the  absolute  (the  Jeh)  is  at  the  samo  tiioe 

"  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation^'  (Bedim  an  subject  and  object,  the  id^  and  the  real  Be- 

die  deuteche  ilTafiMiX  which  even  to  this  day  are.  duoed  to  plidner  language,  all  this  would  mean 

admired  as  a  monument  of  the  most  intense  that  God  (the  absolute  sutject^  the  groat  acdve 

patriotism  and  depth  of  tiiought    Immediately  and  creative  '^  I  '^  a&d  nature  (the  "  not  I,^  the 

after  the  establishment  of  the  Berlin  university  aggregate  of  objects)  are  muted  in  a  similar 

in  1810,  he  accepted  a  professorship  there.    In  manner  as  soul  and  body;  that  the  ahsolote 

1818  he  resumed  his  political  activity  with  great  intellect  pervades  all  and  every  thing,  and  that 

success.  When  at  last  the  deliverance  of  Germany  the  human  mind  is  an  integral  part  of  the  abso- 

irom  French  oppression  had  given  him  sufficient  lute  intellect.  But,  clothed  in  the  most  siogular 

tranauillity  of  mind  to  resume  the  completion  of  and  obscure  formtilas,  the  theory  of  ilchte  vas 

his  philosophical  svstem,  he  fell  a  vicmm  to  the  understood  by  many  to  mean  that  all  realltj  ex* 

noble  exertions  of  his  wife  in  the  cause  of  char-  isted  only  in  the  imagination  of  man,  and  iras  in 

ity.    By  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  fact  merelyan  outward  reflection  or  mamfestatioa 

military  hospitals  for  5  months  she  had  become  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.  Soch  was 

infected  with  typhus.    She  recovered,  but  her  not  his  idea,  and  the  term  ^^  idesJist,"  whenap- 

husband,  who  had  also  taken  the  disease,  suo-  plied  to  Fichte,  has  a  different  meaning  from  thai 

cumbed  to  it — ^Beside  the  above  mentioned  m  which  it  is  applied  to  Berkeley.    Thattb« 

publications  of  Fichte,  the  following  are  his  ultimate  consequences  of  ilchte^sqrBtemwooU 

principal  works :  Grundlage  der  gesammten  Wia*  have  led  him  into  a  sort  of  pantheistical  mr^- 

eensehqfUlehre  (1794) ;  Grundlags  dee  Nature  cism  is  apparent  from  his  later  writing^  in  which 

J20cAte(l796-'97);  Syiten^der  Sittenlehre{yi9%)\  the  '^V  is,  mnchmore  clearly  than  in  his  earfitr 

Ueber  die  Beetimmung  dee  Meneehen  (1801);  works,  set  forth  as  God,  and  all  individaslmiD^ 

Anweiiungtum9eUffenLeben(lS0(y),  His  com-  only  as  reflections  of  the  absolute.  Applying  his 

plete  works  were  published  at  Berlin  in  1846.  metaphysicad  theories  to  ethics,  Fichte  condodei 

To  give  a  succinct  and  intelligible  analysis  of  that  mora^ty  consists  in  tiie  harmony  oiaasa 

Fichte^s  philosophical  ^tem  is  next  to  impos-  thoughts  (conscience)  and  actions.  Entire  free* 

Bible.    His  language  is  extremely  pedantic,  ab-  dom  of  action  and  self-determination  is,  aoccd- 

strnseL  and  Uable  to  misconstruction,  to  which,  ing  to  Fichte,  not  merely  Uie  preliminanr  cob* 

indeeo,  Fichte^s  philosophy  has  been  subject  In  dition  of  morality,  but  morality  itaeH   Heoos 

a  higher  degree  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  law  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  detennioi- 

modem  philosopher.    Thus,  for  instance,  to  de-  tion  of  the  boundaries  within  which  the  fp» 

si^ate  the  self-conscious  intellect  as  contrasted  action  of  the  individual  must  be  confined,  so  as 

with  the  non-conscious  objects  of  its  conception,  to  concede  the  same  freedom  to  others.  Lsv 

he  uses  the  personal  pronoun  "I**  as  contrasted  has  no  meaning  or  existence  without  Bocietj. 

to  the  ''not  I''  (Ich  and  yieht-Ichj  in  English  The  object  of  society  is  the  realization  of  tM 

versions  generally  rendered  by  the  latin  ej^tf  and  supreme  law  as  conceived  by  human  roisoa 

nonr^go) ;  and  tlds  was  misconstrued  bv  many  The  most  perfect  state  of  human  socie^  w^ 

of  his  contemporaries  as  a  deification  of  his  own  be  the  true  kingdom  of  heaven,  since  tha  t^ 

individual  self;  while  in  point  of  fact  he  meant  lute  or  God  is  revealed  in  the  rational  dorfrk>p* 

•nly  that  which  by  other  modems  has  been  ment  of  mankind.    It  is  eadly  aeen  hov  tbesi 
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ethieal  doctrines  of  Fiobte  appeared  in  pracdee.  betweto  the  theories  of  the  so-called  yonnger 
Maintaining  that  self-reliance  and  self-deter-  Hegelian  school  and  the  republican  move- 
mination  were  the  only  guarantees  of  true  ments  of  that  time.  Fiohte's  transcendental 
moralitj,  and  contending  agunst  the  assumption  idealism,  as  it  was  called,  is  therefore  not  a 
of  the  dirine  right  of  politioal  institutions,  he  philosophical  system  in  the  same  meaning  as 
furnished  a  philosophical  bans  to  the  liberal  those  of  the  ancients,  but  merely  a  single  stage 
political  parties  who  opposed  the  sanctity  of  in  the  intellectual  and  political  progrees  of  GW' 
popular  nghts  to  the  assumed  divine  right  of  many.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  has  in  Its  lime 
monarchs.  In  order  to  insure  to  the  people  the  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  rational  well  being,  German  nation,  and  largely  contributed  to  that 
Fiohte  taught  that  the  introduction  of  the  most  popular  enthusiastio  excitement  by  which  the 
universal  popular  edncation  was  one  of  the  French  dominion  over  central  Europe  was  de- 
principal  cLuties  of  the  state.  In  regard  to  stroyed.  The  Cfrunde&ge  de»  gegenwdrtigen 
this  subject  his  urgent  appeals  to  the  (}er-  Zeiialters  (OharacterisMos  of  the  Present  Age), 
man  governments  have  been  highly  successftd.  We»en  de$  GeUhrten  (Nature  .of  the  Scholar! 
The  identity  of  the  subject  and  object,  or  of  the  Bestimmung  dea  Meniehen  (Vocation  of  Han), 
ideal  and  real,  as  taught  by  Fichte,  afterward  BcBtimmung  des  GeUhrten  (Vocation  of  the 
became  the  basis  as  well  of  Schelling's  nature-  Scholar),  and  some  other  of  Fiohte^s  works, 
philosophy  as  of  HegePs  philoaophi<Ml  system,  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Smith, 
the  former  of  which  attempts  a  logical  construe-  who  has  also  written  a  memoir  of  the  author. — 
tion  of  the  universe  from  the  standpoint  of  the  iMHiKmEL  Hbricaitk,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
object  (natureX  while  the  other  attempts  the  at  Jl^na  in  1797,  filed  from  1822  to  m&  pro- 
same  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject  (the  fessorships  at  several  Prussian  colleges,  and  smce 
human  mind).  Heinrich  Heine  draws  an  inge-  1842  has  been  professor  at  the  miiversity  of 
nions  parallel  between  Kant  and  Robespierre  on  TtLbingen.  He  has  published  many  philosophi- 
the  one  hand,  and  Fichte  and  Kapoleon  on  the  oal  works,  mostly  following  the  theories  of  his 
other.  Like  Kobespierre — ^this  is  Heine's  state-  father,  though  he  daims  to  have  established  a 
ment— Kant  by  his  reasoning  destroyed  all  that  system  of  his  own,  which,  in  contradistinction 
to  former  thinkers  had  appeared  as  reality,  leav-  to  the  Hegelian  pantheism,  he  calls  concrete 

ing  man  solitary  with  his  thoughts  and  his  cog-    theism. 

ni^n ;  Hke  Napoleon,  Fichte  combined  thought  FIGHTELBERG,  or  Fiohtelgkbhigb  (moun- 

and  action  into  one,  and  attempted  to  recon-  tein  of  pines),  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  king- 

stmct  the  world  of  realities  by  the  unrestrained  dom  of  Bavaria,  province  of  Upper  Franconia,  be- 

action  of  gigantic  thought.    This  parallel  might  tween  the  Bohemian  forest  and  the  Franconian 

be  further  extended  to  Schelliuff,  whose  mysti-  Jura,  covered  with  forests  of  firs  and  pines.  By 

cal  natnre-philosophy  would  tben  correspond  reason  of  its  position  in  the  centre  of  Germany 

to  the  period  of  the  French  restoration,  and  this  chain  is  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  all  the 

that  penod  of  French  literature  represented  by  Germanic  mountains,  though  it  does  not  sur- 

the  romantic  school;  and  to  Hegel,  whose  elab-  pass  the  neighboring  chains  in  elevation.     It 

orate  philosophical  system  of  diecks  and  bal-  separates  the  affluents  of  the  Korth  and  Black 

nnoea  misht  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  con-  seas,  ti^e  river  Naab  descending  fh>m  it  on  the 

atitutionid  period  of  French  history  under  Louis  S.,  the  Saale  on  the  K,  the  Eger  on  the  E., 

Philippe.    These  comparisons  are  no  mere  fan-  and  the  Main  on  the  W.    It  extends  in  len^ 

cies.    Oertun  it  is  that  all  those  seemingly  ab-  86  m.  K.  E.  from  Baireuth  to  the  Bohenuan 

strose  ^stems  of  philosophy,  which  to  outsiders  fh>ntier,  and  ite  2  loftiest  summits  are  Ochsen- 

appeared  merely  as  abstract  metephysical  lucu-  kopf  (Ox  head)  and  Schneeberg  (Snow  moun- 

mttioB^  had  for  Germany  herself  a  practical  tein),  respectively  8,897  and  8,450  feet  high. 

meaning,  and  served  as  an  ultimate  basis  for  the  The  flchtelberg  possesses  a  robust  and  laborious 

aspirations  of  political  parties.    Thus,  it  might  population  of  156,000.    The  upper  part  of  the 

be  shown  that  the  ^stem  of  Kant  lay  at  the  hot-  mountain  yields  oats  and  wood  in  abundance^ 

torn  of  the  mnpathies  with  the  levelling  tenden-  and  the  lower  parts  produce  rye,  barley,  flax, 

cies  of  the  French  revolution,  which  during  the  puke,  and  a  litue  wheat;  but  the  chief  indus- 

last  10 yearsof  the  18th  centuiy  became  manifest  try  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  working  the  nomer- 

in  some  portions  of  Germany;  that  Fiohte's  ous  mines  of  iron,  vitriol,  sulphur,  lead,  oop- 

idealiam  was  the  source  from  which  sprung  the  per,  and  marble.    The  mountains  are  densely 

aspirations  of  the  BurMcheniKhaft  toward  a  re-  populated  and  traversed  by  good  roads,  and  in 

ffeneratioQ  of  the  (German  empire  in  all  ite  me-  the  S.  W.  by  the  Saxon-Bavarian  railway. 

aisBval  splendor;  that  Sdielling's  mysticism  had  FIOINO,  Mjlbsiuo,  a  Platonic  philosopher 

mneh  to  do  with  the  retrograde  poUtical  roman-  of  the  15th  century,  bom  in  Florence,  Oct  19, 

tieiam  of  the  feudal  party;  and  kstiy,  that  the  1488,  died  in  Gareggi,  Oct.  1,  1499.    He  was 

He^lian  ^stom  was  the  guidins  lignt  of  those  the  son  of  the  first  phvsician  of  Cosmo  de*  He- 

political  jparties  in  (Germany  whose  aim  was  a  dici,  and  was  intenaed  for  his  father^s  wofes- 

constitutiQnal  monarchy.     The  dose  affinity  sion.    A  learned  Gheek,  Gemistus  Pletno,  an 

between  those  philosophical  systems  and  polit-  enthusiastio  student  of  the  long  foijgotten  phi- 

leal  tendendes  was  as  apparent  to  their  imme*  losophy  of  Plato,  inspired  Oosmo  with  so  much 

contemporaries  as  was  in  1848  the  affinity  of  Ins  own  enthusiasm,  that  the  latter  deter- 
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foiti^  to  nattiralize  this  philosophy  at  home.'  thai  he  losi  the  thing  in  qnesUonj  andi&ed^ 

He  selected  voang  Fioino  as  a  youth  of  great  fendant  came  into  possession  of  it  bjfio^DgiiDd 

promise,  to  be  instmcted  in  the  mysteries  of  has  oonverted  it  to  his  own  use ;  sod  the  meoA- 

Flatonism,  and  to  become  the  chief  and  preoep-  ant  is  not  permitted  to  deny  the  lofling  or  fiod- 

tor  of  a  new  Flatonio  academjT.    Be  educated  ing,  the  only  question  being  whether  he  bis  re- 

lum  in  his  palace,  surrounded  him  with  Greek  ftised  to  give  to  the  plaintiff  property  which  the 

masters,  encouraged  him  to  read  in  their  native  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  demand  from  him.  Other 

knguag^  the  phuosopheni  of  antiquity,  placed  nmiliar  instances  are  the  numopro  tme  sappo- 

him  when  dO  years  old  at  the  head  of  the  acad«  sitiona  that  a  thing  done  now  was  done  it  a 

emy  of  Horenoe,  and  charged  him  to  be  the  former  time,  and  all  the  John  Doe  and  Bicfaard 

faiterpreter  and  propagator  of  the  Platonic  phi-  Boe  proceedings.    The  fictions  of  the  eommoo 

losophy  in  the  West,    Fidno  made  numerona  kw  were  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  Boottn 

translations  &cfm  Plato,  lamblichns,  Hermea  civil  law,  in  which  the  prsetor,  for  the  saie  of  J 

Trismegistus,  whom  he  especially  admired,  and  doing  Justice  without  violating  the  law,  ma 

item,  most  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  permitted  to  suppose  a  state  of  Acts  to  eziit 

7oo  weak  to  hold  the  balance  between  Plato  other  than  the  reiu  one.    In  the  old  hiw,  fictiou 

and  Aristotle,  and  between  Plato  and  tiie  Alex*  were  said  to  be  ^*  of  five  sorts,  abeyance,  remitter, 

andrian^  he  became  the  disdple  of  all  schools,  relation,  preBum]>tion,  and  representation.*^  To 

and  borrowed  from  all  systems.   He  treated  oi  avoid  the  mischiefii  which  might  resolt  from 

the  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  func-  them,  there  were  certain  ndea,  soeb  as  the  M- 

tions  and  distinguishing  characters  of  angelsi  lowing :  1,  the  law  never  makes  fictions  bat 

and  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.    His  chief  from  necessity  and  to  avoid  a  wrong;  %  thejr 

merit,  however,  is  as  the  translator  and  first  must  not  be  of  a  thing  impossible;  t,  tbeyan 

western  admirer  of  Plato,  and  in  his  partiality  never  admitted  where  truth  will  work  as  well; 

for  this  philosopher  he  is  said  to  have  endeav-  4^  they  are  confined  to  dvil  cases,  and  are  not 

ored  to  introduce  fragments  from  his  writings  permitted  in  criminal  trials.    But  tbeee  mlei, 

fiito  the  offices  and  prayers  of  the  church.  excepting  the  last,  were  not  of  much  praeticil 

FICQUiXMONT,  Kabl  Ludwio,  count,  an  value;  and  the  true  explanation  of  legal  fictions 

Austrian  statesman  and  general,  bqm  at  Dieuze,  is,  that  they  belong  to  the  old  system  of  techm* 

Lorraine,  March  23,  1777,  died   in  Venice,  cality  and  formula,  and  have  for  the  nost  put 

April  7, 1857.    He  was  a  son  of  Count  Joseph,  disappeared.    What  are  called  presomptioos  of 

who,  afteremiffrating  from  Lorraine  to  Austria,  law  (which  will  be  treated  under  their  own 

died  in  1799  from  a  wound  received  at .  the  head)  are  sometimes  daased  with  fictiooa,  hot 

battle  of  Magnano.    Like  his  fiither,  he  fought  not  accurately. 

against  the  Fk^nch,  and  became  in  1813  major-  FI£LD,  Datid  I>i7Dun;  an  American  jozH 
general,  and  afterward  general  of  cavalry.  He  bcM'n  in  Haddun,  Cbnn.,  Feb.  IS,  1805,  the  eld- 
was  employed  as  Austrian  ambassador,  and  on  est  son  of  the  Oongregational  minister  of  tibi^ 
special  important  diplomatic  missions  in  various  town.  When  he  was  14,  his  fSather  remo^ 
countries,  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  in  1621  he  eotend 
during  Mettemich's  temporary  absence  from  Williams  college.  In  1826  he  comroeooed  the 
Vienna  in  1889,  and  joined  the  cabinet  in  1840  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  barb  1828» 
as  minister  of  conference  and  as  director  of  the  and  immediately  entered  upon  practice  in  tl» 
war  department  During  the  revolution  of  dty  of  New  York,  where  he  has  been  eoospi^ 
1848  he  was  for  a  short  time  ministef  of  foreign  nous  at  the  bar  for  more  than  80  yeari.  He  b 
aflkirs,  and  then  provisional  prime  minister,  till  especially  known  by  bia  labors  in  the  cattse  oi 
May  4,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  a  hostile  law  reform.  As  early  as  1889  he  published  htf 
demonstration  of  the  people,  who  looked  upon  first  essay  on  the  subject,  pointing  oat  the  d»- 
him  as  a  disciple  of  Mettemich.  He  afterward  fects  of  the  old  system,  and  the  neceedtj  of  t 
wrote  several  politicidpamphlets,  some  of  which,  reconstruction  of  the  iiK>des  of  legal  proMdtire. 
aBLordFalmenUm^  iSiglandfUMder  Oimtinent  This  he  followed  up  by  other  aitides  on  tbt 
(Vienna,  1852),  and  Zum  hu^/tigen  Frieden  same  subject  in  1842, 1844, 1846,  and  1647.  Id 
tl866}L  attracted  conaiderable  attention.  Lei  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  by  thelegtw- 
pemeSi  tt  r^/UxioM  morala  et  politi^aa  du  ture  of  New  York  a  commissioner  on  practice 
€&fnte  de  Fiajudnumt  appeared  in  Paris  m  1859,  and  pleadings,  and  as  such  took  the  leadiDg  V^ 
With  a  biographical  notice  by  M.  de  Barante.  in  tne  preparation  of  the  code  of  proeedon. 

FlOTIOir,  in  law,  a  supposition  which  is  Of  this  work  only  a  part  has  been  as  jet  en- 
known  not  to  be  true,  but  which  is  taken  to  be  acted  into  law,  half  of  the  code  of  dvO  pro- 
true^  in  order  that  certain  conclusions  and  infer-  cedure,  and  the  whole  of  the  code  of  eAom 
ences  may  be  supported.  Fictions  were  for-  procedure,  remaining  still  to  be  acted  spoo  ^J 
merly  used  more  frequentiy  than  at  present ;  and  the  legislature.  The  radical  derign  of  the  ne^ 
most  of  those  which  are  still  retained  are  simply  code  of  civil  procedure  is  to  obliteiate  ^^^ 
absurdities  which  might  better  be  abandonecL  tinotion  between  the  forms  of  action  sod  Ije- 
Thus,  in  the  action  of  trover,  in  which  the  tween  legal  and  equitable  anita,  so  that  alltM 
plaintiff  demands  danmges  for  the  defendant's  rights  of  the  parties  in  relation  to  the  taltfeca 
refusal  to  deliver  to  the  plaintiff  his  property  in  of  litigation  can  be  determined  in  one  actios, 
the  defendant's  possession,  the  pluntiff  declares  instead  of  dividing  them  aa  heretofore  betweea 
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diflbrtat  sidtB,  often  inconaisteiit  and  always  the  Union.  Mr.  Field  is  now  (1859)  in  Eng^ 
perplexing*  Upon  this  idea  as  the  fonndation  land,  engaged  in  forwarding  a  third  attempt 
the  wbcde  ajstem  is  bailt,  and  the  effect  has  to  lay  a  sabmanne  Atlantic  cable,  the  eleotrlo 
been  to  produce  a  legal  revolution,  not  only  in  oommnnication  over  that  of  1858  having  been  in- 
New  Torky  but  in  the  states  of  MiBsonri,  Onio,  terrnpted. — ^Hbnbt  Mabttit,  an  American  oler- 
Kentnoky,  Indiana,  Alabama,  Minnesota,  Call-  gyman  and  Journalist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
fornia,  and  Oregon.  From  America  the  reform  born  in  Stookbridge,  Mass^  April  8, 1822.  He 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  law  reform-  was  graduated  at  Williams  college  at  the  age  of 
era  of  England,  with  Lord  Brougham  at  their  16,  and  after  4  years'  study  of  Geology  became 
bead,  and  through  their  influence  it  has  modi-  pastor  of  a  church  in  St  Louis  in  1842.  After  5 
fied  the  legislation  of  Great  Britdn  and  her  col-  years  he  resigned  his  charge  to  go  abroad.  The 
onies.  In  1857  Mr.  Field  was  appointed  by  the  summer  of  1847  he  spent  in  travelling  over 
legislature  of  New  York  at  the  head  of  a  new  Great  Britain,  and  the  winter  following  in 
commission  to  prepare  a  political  code,  a  penal  Paris.  Returning  to  America  in  the  autumn 
code^  and  a  civil  code,  works  which  are  de-  of  1848,  he  published  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
signed  to  contain,  with  the  codes  of  procedure,  Italian  revdutions,  and  a  letter  from  Rome,  on 
the  whole  body  of  the  law. — Ctbus  Wbst,  an  the  "Good  and  the  Bad  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
American  merchant,  brother  of  the  preceding,  Church,"  which  provoked  a  good  deal  of  criti- 
chiefly  known  from  his  connection  with  the  cism.  Soon  after,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Atlantic  telegraphy  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  families  of  the  Irish  exiles  residing  in  New 
Nov.  80, 1819.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  York  led  him  to  study  the  history  of  the  rebel- 
county,  and  at  the  age  (^  15  went  to  New  York,  lion  of  1798,  and  finally  to  write  a  book  upon 
and  in  a  few  years  fought  his  way  from  a  clerk's  it,  which  was  entitled  ^*  The  Irish  Confederates*' 
dedc  to  tiie  head  of  a  krge  and  prosperous  mer-  (12mo.,  New  York,  1851).  In  Jan.  1861,  he  was 
cantile  .house.  Such  was  his  success  that  in  settled  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  whence  he  re- 
1858  he  partially  retired  fi*om  business,  and  moved  in  1854  to  New  York,  to  become  one  of 
spent  6  months  in  travelling  in  South  America,  the  editors  of  the  "  Evangelist,'*  a  religious  iour- 
On  his  return  he  became  deeply  interested  in  nal  of  that  city.  In  1858  he  again  visited  Eu- 
the  project  of  a  telegraph  across  the  ocean,  rope,  a  tour  which  he  described  in  a  volume 
He  was  first  applied  to  for  aid  to  complete  the  entitled  ^  Summer  Pictures  from  Copenhagen 
telegraphic  line  commenced  between  St.  John's  to  Venice"  (New  York,  1859). 
and  Cape  Ray  in  Newfoundland.  While  in-  FIELD  MARSHAL  (Ger.iliZimarMAa^O,  the 
vestigating  the  subject  he  considered  the  prao-  hisrhest  military  dignity  in  some  of  the  ^rinci- 
ticability  of  establishing  telegraphic  communi-  pal  countries  of  Europe.  The  title  ori^nated 
cation  between  Europe  and  America  by  a  in  France  at  a  remote  period,  but  never  con- 
submarine  cable  stretching  from  Newfound-  ferred  exclusive  military  command,  the  marl' 
land  to  Ireland.  In  the  early  part  of  1854  ekaux  de  camp  of  the  old  French  service  being 
he  was  instrumental  in  procuring  a  charter  inferior  ofi!cers  whose  duty  it  was  to  select 
from  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland,  granting  proper  places  for  encampment,  provide  subsist- 
on  exclusive  right  for  50  years  to  establish  a  ence  for  the  troops,  and  in  battle  to  command 
telegraph  from  l^e  continent  of  America  to  the  wings  or  the  reserve.  The  corresponding 
Newfoundland,  and  thence  to  Europe;  associat-  title  in  France  at  present  is  marechal  de  France, 
ing  himself  witib  Peter  Cooper,  Moses  Taylor,  The  term  in  its  present  signification  was  intro- 
and  other  citizens  of  New  York,  under  thetitie  duced  into  England  in  1786,  when  George  II. 
of  the  *'  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  created  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Ork- 
Telegraph  Company,"  for  the  purpose  of  car-  ney  field  marshals,  although  it  had  long  previ- 
rying  this  design  into  effect,  and  thereby  uniting  ously  been  used  in  the  German  military  service. 
Europe  and  America  by  a  submarine  cable.  The  following  are  (in  1859)  the  field  marshals 
Mr.  Field  thenceforth  devoted  himself  almost  of  the  principal  European  nations:  Endand,the 
exclusively  to  the  execution  of  this  prefect  king  of  the  Belgians,  Prince  Albert,  viMsonnt 
He  nartidpated  largely  in  the  construction  of  Combermere,  and  the  earl  of  Strafibrd ;  Austria^ 
the  land  line  oftelegraph  in  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Windischgratz,  Counts  Nugent  and 
Cape  Breton  ishmd,  and  in  the  two  attempts  to  Wratislaw ;  Prussia,  Count  von  WrangeL  Tlte 
lay  the  submarine  cable  between  Cape  Ray  and  present  marshals  of  France  are :  Count  Reille 
Gape  Breton,  visiting  Euffland  in  1854  and  1856  (1847),  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  (1850),  Count 
on  the  latter  business.  In  1856  he  organized  Vullant  (1851),  Magnan  (1852),  Count  de  Cas- 
the  ** Atlantic  Telegraph  Company"  to  continue  tellane  (1852),  Count  Baragnay  d*Hllliers  (1854X 
the  existing  line  to  Ireland,  subsequently  pro-  P^lissier,  duke  of  Malakoff  (1855),  Count  Ran- 
cured  from  the  British  and  American  govern-  don  (1856),  Certain-Canrobert  (1856),  Bosquet 
menta  aid  in  monev  and  ships,  and  accompanied  (1856),  McMahon  and  Regnaud  de  Saint-Jean 
the  expeditions  which  sailed  from  England  in  a* Angely,  created  marshals  after  the  battle  of 
1857  and  1858  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  Magenta,  and  Niel  after  the  battie  of  Solferino  ^ 
cable  across  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Upon  his  re-  (1859).  The  tide  does  not  occur  in  the  military 
turn  to  America  in  1858,  after  the  successful  service  of  Russia. 

laying  of  the  cable,  be  was  the  recipient  of  en-  FI£U)FARE,  a  European  bird  of  the  thrush 

thnsiastio  ovations  in  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  fiunily,  the  turduepilaru  (Linn.),  in  form,  nze, 
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proporttons  of  parts,  and  characters  of  the  pin-  nlation  was  peooHar,  bot  it  repreieDti  ttao* 

mage,  resembling  the  migratorjthrosh  or  Amer-  spheric  effects  with  great  freshness.   The  de- 

lean  robin  ( 71  migratarius,  linn.).    The  length  mand  for  his  works  was  so  great  that  thej  were 

is  between  10  and  11  inches,  the  extent  of  produced  too  rapidly,  and  kU  into  rasmwrwm. 
wings  17i,  the  tarsus  1^,  and  the  weight  about       EI£LDING,  HiontT,  an  English  nore&t  sad 

4  ounces ;  it  is  a  stout  bird,  and  from  its  long  dramatist,  bom  at  Sharpham  Park,  near  Glai- 

taU  and  wings  rather  elegant  in  form.    The  bill,  tonbnr  j,  Somersetshire^pril  22, 1707,  died  in 

which  is  that  of  the  thrushes,  is  orange  at  the  Lisbon,  Oct  8, 1754.    His  father  was  a  gnod- 

base,  and  brownish  black  at  the  end ;  the  in-  son  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  andgreat-gnodna 

side  of  the  mouth  is  orange,  the  edges  of  tiie  of  the  first  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  served  ooder 

lids  yellow,  the  iris  brown,  the  feet  and  daws  the  duke   of  Marlborough,  attauung  to  the 

dusky;  the  head,  hind  neck,  and  rump  are  gray,  rank  of  lieutenant-general  at  the  dak  of  the 

most  of  the  feathers  on  the  first  with  a  central  reign  of  George  I.    The  funily  of  the  Field- 

dusky  streak;  a  space  before  the  eye  brown-  ings  is  stated  in  the  English  peerages  (where  tlie 

ish  black,  and  a  whitish  line  over  the  eye ;  the  name  is  spelled  Feilding)  to  be  desoeiDded  from 

anterior  half  of  the  back  and  the  wing  oorerts  the  same  ancestry  as  the  imperial  home  of 

are  chestnut^  shading  behind  into  ash-gray ;  fore  Hapsbui^.    Gibbon  says :  **  Far  different  ham 

neck  and  breast  yellowish  red,  with  elongated  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  and  Germea 

triangular  brownish  black  spots,  the  sides  paler  divisions  of  the  family  of  ^psburg.   The  for* 

with  broadly  rounded  spots ;  the  lower  breast  mer,  the  knights  and  sheriffs  of  Leicestershire, 

and  abdomen  grayish  white  tinsed  with  red ;  have  slowly  risen  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage; 

the  wings  are  grayish  black,  wiw  the  edges  of  the  latter,  the  emperors  of  G^ermany  siid  kiiogs 

the  feathers  paler ;  tail  deeper  black,  the  lateral  of  Bpain,  have  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  old 

feathers  grayish  toward  ^o  end ;   the  lower  and  invaded  the  treasures  of  the  new  worid. 

wing  coverts  and  axillary  feathers  are  pure  The  successors  of  Charles  Y.  may  disdain  their 

white,  conspicuous  during  flight    The  specific  brethren  of  England ;  bat  the  romance  of  'Tom 

name  is  derived  from  a  few  hairy  filaments  on  Jones,^  that  exquisite  picture  of  human  min- 

the  occiput^  which  are  also  found  in  other  ners,  wiU  outUve  the  palace  of  the  Escurial  ssd 

species,  and  even  in  other  genera.    The  female  the  imperial  eagle  of  Austria.''    This  eloquent 

very  closely  resembles  the  male.    The  above  is  eulogy  is  as  just  as  it  ia  unique,  and  the  Tslee 

the  plumage  when  it  enters  Great  Britain  from  of  the  eulogy  is  enhanced  by  remembering  the 

the  continent ;  varieties  in  size  and  coloring  are  prepossessions  of  its  author  in  favor  of  rtnk 

met  with,  and  albinos  are  occasionidly  seen,  and  position.    The  early  educ^on  of  Fielding 

They  arrive  in  October  and  November,  and  wasmtmstedtothecareof  theBev.Mr.Olirer, 

some  remain  until  the  following  spring  if  the  a  private  teacher  in  Gen.  Fielding's  family,  and 

season  is  mild ;  they  roost  in  trees  if  they  can,  wno,  with  what  JnsUce  we  are  unable  to  deter- 

leaving  for  the  fields  at  early  dawn,  in  parties  mine,  appears  in  **  Joseph  Andrews"  under  the 

of  from  8  or  4  to  many  hundreds ;  their  flight  unenviable  character  of  Parson  Trolliber.  He 

is  easy  but  not  rapid,  and  their  movements  in  received  but  little  beneflt  from  his  private  totoff 

the  trees  and  on  the  ground  are  graceful ;  they  and  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Eton,  where  he 

frequent  open  fields,  associating  often  with  other  distinguished  himself  by  his  brilliant  parta»  sod 

species,  and  are  generally  very  shy.    The  food  before  his  16th  year  had  made  great  progresi  in 

consists  of  hawthorn  and  other  berries,  worms,  classical  learning,  the  influence  c«  whkfa  is  pUiO' 

larvsB,  insects,  seeds,  and  grains.    They  gener-  ly  evinced  in  hb  writings,  and  espectsUy  in  hv 

ally  disappear  in  April  or  May,  retiring  proba-  dramatic  works,  which  are  now  never  aoted,  sod 

bly  in  snmiper  to  the  north  to  breed ;  the  nests  but  rarely  read.    From  Eton  he  was  sent  to  the 

are  built  in  society,  usually  in  fir  and  spruce  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  placed  hinieelf 

trees,  and  with  the  eggs,  which  are  6  or  6  in  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebn^  Vitriiriosi 

number,  resemble  those  of  the  blackbird.    The  professor  of  civil  law.    He  applied  himself  with 

flesh  is  considered  an  excellent  article  of  food,  great  assiduity  to  his  studies,  but  did  not  fo^ 

being  tender,  fat,  and  of  good  flavor  ;  this  is  that  he  was  the  Boa  of  a  gentleman ;  and  he  ledio 

the  species  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  gay  alife  that  his  faUier,  who  had  taken  a  scMod 

hlfffaly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Boraans.  wife,  and  had  a  numerous  family,  fouodhioidf 

FIELDING,  CoPLBT  Yakdtkb,  an  English  unable  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  son's  ^'^^ 

painter  in  water  colors,  born  about  1787,  died  gance.    In  his  20th  year  Fielding  was  oompttwd 

m  Worthing,  Sussex,  ICarch  8. 1855.    He  be-  to  return  to  England,  and  was  at  onoe  throva 

longed  to  a  fiimily  of  artbts,  ana  his  first  picture  upon  his  own  resources,  with  a  foadfieM  ftf 

was  exhibited  in  1810.     He  early  became  a  costly  pleasures  and  but  slender  rooms  of  piT' 

teacher,  in  which  capacity  he  acquired  many  ing  for  them.    His  &ther  had  promised  him  sb 

pupils  and  friends.    On  the  death  of  Joshua  allowance  of  £200  per  annum;  bat  ^^^ 

Cristall,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  old  Fielding  said, ''any  one  might  pay  who  wonid. 

society  of  painters  in  water  colors,  which  ofiSce  His   vivacity,   good   humor,  and  geD>*^.  ^ 

he  held  till  his  death.  Fielding's  fi&vorite  subjects  gained  him  the  oomjpanionaip,  if  not  the  wdo- 

were  either  rich  wooded  landscapes,  or  ships  ship,  of  the  most  eminent  wits  of  his  tifl)e;*Dit 

at  sea  oft*  a  stormv  and  rook-bound  coast.  From  after  he  arrived  in  Londoq,  whUe  yet  *  ?^^ 

these  two  types  he  seldom  varied.    His  manip-  he  commenced  writing  for  the  stage.   His  btk 
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eouMdy,  ^LoTO  in  Seyenil  Masqaefi)"  was  pro-  yMber  lays:  '^  We  had  really  no  novelist  in 

dooed  in  1787,  when  he  was  bat  20  years  of  age.  England  nntil  Fielding  wrote  and  set  the  world 

He  wrote  his  dramatic  pieces  with  great  rapid-  ever  nnoe  writing."   But  this  is  hardly  tme,  for 

i^,  and  threw  into  them  a  marrelloas  amount  thoughoneoftheoreatest  of  English  novelista^ha 

of  wit  and  satire ;  but  it  was  only  his  necessi*  cannot  be  called  the  earliest^  since  his  first  novel, 

ties  that  induced  him  to  expend  his  resources  in  *' Joseph  Andrews  "  (1742),  professedly  in  the 

a  line  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  manner  of  Oervantes,  was  begun  as  a  burlesque 

genius.    As  the  pay  he  received  was  small  the  on  Richardson's  "  Pamela,"  which  was  then  the 

necessity  for  constimt  productions  left  him  little  most  popular  novel  of  the  time.    *'  Joseph  An- 

time  to  make  elaborate  plots,  or  V>  pay  much  drews,"  an  inimitable  story  of  English  life  in 

attention  to  the  characters  of  his  plays.    The  the  last  century,  is  infinitely  better  than  the 

"Wedding  Day  "  one  of  his  most  sucoessM  author  intended  to  make  it,  and,  if  his  fame 

comedies,  gained  him  but  £60,  and  his  voca-  rested  upon  that  work  alone,  he  would  be  re* 

tion  of  a  dramatist  brought  him  in  contact  with  membered  while  the  language  in  which  it  is 

a  class  of  acquaintances  who  were  not  calcu-  written  endures.    In  1748  he  published  8  vol- 

lated  to  improve  either  his  finances   or  his  nmesof"Jifiscellames,"  including  the  "Journey 

morals.    In  the  midst  of  his  gay  career,  while  fix>m  this  World  to  the  IText,"  a  work  iriiich, 

living  from  hand  to  mouth  by  his  pen.  and  though  incomplete^  and  seeminjj^y  without  any 

writing  the  scenes  of  his  plays  on  the  backs  of  special  plan,  exhibits  the  same  strength  of  ima^ 

his  tavern  bills,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  ginaUon  and  satirical  power  so  splendidly  devel- 

with  a  young  lady  of  rare  personal  endowments,  oped  in  his  novels.    The  "  History  of  Jonathan 

HiBB  Craddock  of  Salisbury,  whom  he  mar-  Wild,"  which  appeared  at  the  same  time,  is  a 

ried  in  his  27th  year.    As  his  wifs  had  a  for-  great  storehouse  of  wit,  of  profound  thought, 

tune  of  but  £1,600,  the  financial  condition  of  serious  satire,  and  of  benevolence  so  genuine  wat 

the  gay  dramatist  was  not  much  improved  by  even  under  the  guise  of  the  greatest  villains  that 

his  marriage.    Soon  after  this  event  he  retired  ever  disgraced  humanity,  we  are  made  to  love 

to  a  small  estate  in  the  country  which  he  had  onr  brotner  man,  vile  as  he  is.    The  Newgate  or- 

inherited  firom  -his  mother,  worth  about  £200  dinary  in  this  great  prose  satire  is  the  represen- 

per  annum.    He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  tative  of  the  whole  dass  of  worldly-minded 

young  bride,  and  made  serious  resolutions  of  ecclesiastics,  as  much  so  as  Macbeth  is  the  type 

reform.  He  gave  up  writing  for  the  stage,  having  of  unscrupidous  ambition,  or  Othello  of  noble 

daring  the  brief  time  that  he  followed  it  as  a  jealousy.     Shortly  after   the  publication  of 

buMuess  produced  about  20  comedies,  farces^  ^  Joseph  Andrews,"  amid  an  accumulation  of 

and  burlesques,  only  one  of  which,  we  bur-  illness,  broken  fortunes,  and  constant  disap- 

lesque  of  *^  Tom  Thumb,"  has  kept  its  place  in  pointments,  he  had  the  misfortune   to  lose 

the  theatre.     He  applied  himself  with  great  nis .  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved  and  most 

vigor  to  literary  studies  in  his  country  retreat;  nncerely  mourned;  though  in  a  few  months 

but  he  also  gave  himself  up  with  all  tiie  energy  i^r  her  death  he  married  her  maid,  an  act 

of  his  generous  nature  to  such  pleasures  as  the  curiously  apologized  for  by  his  relative.  Lady 

country  afforded,  and  what  with  horses  and  Mary  Wortley   Montagu.     Though    he    had 

Loonds,  and  entertiunments,  and  open  doors  for  fbithfully  served  the  whig  party  with  his  pen, 

bis    neighbon^  he*  was   soon   insolvent,   and  the  only  reward  he  received  was  his  appoint- 

compelled  to  return  to  London  to  retrieve  his  ment,  in  his  42d  vear,  when  his  constitution 

fortones.    At  the  ace  of  80  he  entered  him-  was   completely    oroken,  as   an   acting  ma- 

aelf  A  student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  studied  dili-  gistrate  for  Westminster.     He  was  not   con- 

S^nUy,  and  in  due  course  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  tent  to  confine  himself  to  his  official  duties,  but 
ut  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  compelling  hun  published  several  tracts  on  the  causes  of  crime 
to  abandon  Imd  practice,  he  again  had  recourse  and  pauperism  in  the  metropolis,  the  most  re- 
to  his  pen.    He  renewed  his  connection  with  markable  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
the  theatre  by  furnishing  dramatic  pieces  for  the  temperance  tract  ever  published.    It  was  an 
stage,  and  wrote  essays,  poems,  satires,  and  ''Inquiry  into  the  Increase  of  Thieves  and 
whatever  else  the  taste  of  the  day  demanded.  Robbers."    Bobberv  was  then  frightfully  prev- 
for  the  Hterary  periodicals  that  would  pay  for  alent,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  great  con- 
them.    Though  he  could  no  longer  travel  his  sumption  of  a  kind  of  drink,  then  in  great  vogue 
circuity  he  turned  his  legal  acquirements  to  ae-  with  the  lower  classes,  called ''  gin."    It  was 
ooant  Dy  preparing  a  work  on  crown  law,  which  amid  all  these  avocations  that  he  found  time  to 
evinced  his  remarkable  capacity  for  patient  write  that  greatest  of  all  compositions  of  its 
dmdgety.  Failing  to  obtain  from  these  sources  dass,  the  Hiaid  ofprose  fictions,  *^Tom  Jones,  or 
the   income  requisite  for  his  daily  wants,  he  the  History  of  a  Foundling '*  (1749).    His  third 
wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  the  literarv  contents  novel,  the  ''  History  of  Amelia,"  wherein  he 
of  the  *^  Champion,"  a  periodical  which  is  now  portrays  the  virtues  of  his  first  wife,  and  the 
only  known  from  his  contributions  to  its  columns,  reckless  conduct  of  his  own  earlier  years,  and 
Bat  now  his  genius  was  first  attracted  to  that  on  which  he  probably  bestowed  more  care- 
sphere  for  which  it  was  most-  happily  adapt-  ful  labor  Uian  on  any  of  his  other  produc- 
ed, and  in  which  he  was  destined  to  secure  an  tions,  was  published  in  1752.    So  inconsider- 
endnring  fame.    A  recent  anonymous  English  able  was  his  income  from  his  official  position, 
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and  from  the  tele  of  his  writinga,'  that  hi  thia       FIELDING,  Sabab,  8d  aSsMr  of  fb^  pneei* 
year  he  was  compelled  to  the  necessity  of  pro*  log,  and  an  anthoress  of  some  contemponMoni 
jecting  another  literaiy  undertaking,  which  popularity,  horn  in  1714^  died,  vniniHrriod,  ia 
was  his  last,  *^The  Oovent  Ghirden  Journal,  hy  Bath,  in  1768.     Her  prhicipal  works  are  tbs 
8ir  Alexander  Drawoansir,    Knight,  Oensor*  ^^Adventores  of  David  Simple  in  search  of 
General  of  Great  Britaim'^    He  now  undertook  a  Faithfhl  f^end"  (2  vds.  ISmo^  Lmdoo. 
as  magistrate,  at  the  re<|aest  of  the  duke  of  1744:  a  Sd  vol.  added  in  1702);  "Hiatoiyof 
Newcastle,  the  prime  minister,  to  extirpate  seT-*  the  Oountess  of  Delwyn  ;^'  '*  Histoiy  of  Opbdia" 
eral  gangs  of  ruffians  which  infested  London :  (2  toIs.  12mo.,  1786);  and  *^LiTes  of  Oieopatn 
and  in  this,  amid  great  hodily  suffering,  ana  and  OotayiaJ*    In  1762  ahe  published  a  traos- 
with  very  meagre  pecuniary  aid,  he  completely  lation  of  Xenophon*a  ^  Memorabilia  of  Soerato^ 
succeeded.    But  it  was  at  length  announced  with  the  Defence  of  Socrates  before  hnJudgei,* 
that  his  bodily  strength  would  no  longer  sua-  in  which  she  was  assisted  with  notes  hj  Xr. 
tain  the  burden  imposed  upon  it;  Uke  dropsy  Harris,  a  seatleman  of  Salisbucy. 
with  which  he  had  long  been  troubled  had       FIELDS.  Jambs  T.,  an  AmeriosD  poet  and 
alarmingly  increased,  and  by  the  consent  of  his  poblisher,  oota  in  Portsmouth,  K.  H.,  in  1820. 
physicians  and  his  friends  he  was  induced  to  He  haa  redded  for  many  years  in  Boston,  before 
try  the  influence  of  a  change  of  climate,  Lisbon  the  meroantile  library  aasodaUon  of  which  eitr 
being  selected  as  the  most  desirable  spot  for  the  he  delivered  an  anniversary  poem  in  hia  18u 
purpose.    But  it  was  too  late.    He  left  Eng-  year,  the  orator  of  the  occasion  being  Edwaid 
tana  on  his  Journey  in  pursuit  of  health  on  June  Everett    In  18i8  he  read  a  poem  eatitled  tiie 
26, 1764.    The  Journal  which  he  kept  of  his  *^  Post  of  Honor"  before  the  same  aodetj,  Dan* 
voyage  gives  a  most  touching  proof  of  his  affec-  iel  Webster   officiating  as  orator.     Be  is  t 
tionate  and  noble  nature  in  detailiuff  the  events  member  of  tiie  Bostoa  publishing  boose  of 
of  his  parting  with  his  saddened  family  at  Ticknor  and  Fields,  among  the  pnuieaticos  of 
Fordhook.    But,  when  once  away,  though  suf*  which  ia  an  edition  of  De  Quincey^s  writing^ 
fering  great  pain,  being  hardly  capable  of  mov-  in  21  volumes  prepared  under  the  pereonal  st- 
ing himself,  and  forced  to  be  continufdly  tap*  pervision  of  Mr.  Fields.     He  visited  Eoropfl 
ped,  his  intellect  retained  all  its  activity ;  he  in  1847-8,  and  soon  after  his  return,  in  1649, 
made  a  record  of  all  the  incidents  of  his  voyage,  published  a  volume  of  poems.    A  similar  tqI* 
and  he  furnishes  us  in  his  iournal  the  best  ac-  ume,  for  private  distribntion,  appeared  in  1864, 
count  we  have  of  the  condition  of  shipping  in  and  anotner  in  1858,  entitled  ^  A  Few  Yenei 
the  last  century,  and  of  the  inconveniences,  for  a  Few  Friends." 
troubles,  and  delays  those  were  subjected  to       FIBBI  FACIAS,  the  name   of  a^  writ  il 
who  made  passages  by  sea.    Unhappily  the  cli-  common  law,  so  ancient  that  its  origin  la  tin* 
mate  of  Lisbon  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  known.    By  it  a  sheriflT,  or  other  compel^ 
died  2  months  after  his  arrival,  leaving  behind  officer  to  whom  it  was  directed,  wss^  ordered 
him  his  second  wife  and  4  children;  all  of  whom  qttod  fieri /aeioi,  de  terrie  et  eatalUt  (or  A 
were  most  generously  provided  for  by  his  bro-  tonie  et  eataUiB)^  '^that  you  cause  to  be  raw 
ther  Stir  John  Fielding,  uded  by  his  friend  Al-  out  of  the  lands  and  ohattels,"  or ''  the  goods 
len,  the  oriffinal  of  Squire  Allworthy,  to  whom  and  chattels  of^"  dec,  a  certain  sum  of  mooer, 
he  dedicated  his  immortal  work  of  ^^  Tom  Jones,"  being  that  to  which  the  party  for  whom  the 
and  in  allusion  to  whom  he  had  said,  if  a  letter  writ  was  issued  was  entitled  by  the  jodgment 
were  inscribed  simply  Detur    Optimo,  there  of  court;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  only 
would  be  few  persons  who  would  think  it  need-  regular  foundation  for  the  writ  otfierifBteiat'^J 
ed  any  other  direction.   In  personal  appearance,  Judgment  of  court.  ItisinfoctUiegrMivritof 
fielding  had  a  commanding  presence ;  he  was  execution  in  general,  thongh  not  exdnaiTe,  tm 
more  than  6  feet  high,  strongly  built,  and  of  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  oftea 
most  engaging  manners.    Great  as  his  literary  spoken,  or  at  least  written  o^  by  way  of  abbie- 
labors  were,  and  the  benefits  which  his  writings  viation,  as  VkiLfa.    By  Tirtne  of  it  the  officer  to 
have  conferred  upon  the  world,  they  were  hard-  whom  it  is  mrected  will  obtain  from  the  prop 
ly  superior  in  importance  to  the  services  he  erty  of  him  against  whom  it  is  directed  enoo^ 
rendered  during  the  brief  time  he  acted  as  to  satisfy*the  amount  c^  debt  or  damsscs  and 
a  police  magistrate,  in  reforming  the  laws,  costs,  which  are  always  apedfically  stated  in  in 
and  in  introducing  measures  for  the  extirpsr  writ    The  rights  which  this  writ  confera  v|Mn 
tion  of  thieves  and  desperadoes. — ^The  works  of  the  officer,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  it  to 
Fielding  have  passed  through  very  many  edi«  exercise  them,  are  to  some  extent  iDsi^^J\ 
tions,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  1762  statutory  regulation.    In  genwral  it  may  be  vsA 
(4  vols.  4to.  and  8  vols.  8vo.,  London),  with  a  that  he  must  not  obtain  an  entrance  I7  ^^^ 
life  of  the  author;  1784  (10  vols.  8vo.),  with  ing  an  outer  door  or  window;  and  it  was  mtfVT 
an  essay  on  his  life  and  genius,  by  Arthur  Hur-  from  &is  rule  that  there  grew  up,  with  the  0d 
phy;  1821  (10  vols.  8vo.),  edited  by  Alexander  of  a  little  rfaetorie,  the  famous  apothegm  that 
Chalmers ;  1840  (imp.  8vo.),  with  a  life,  and  no-  '^  every  Englishman's  home  was  hia  castle."  ^ 
tice  of  his  works,  by  Thomas  Roscoe ;  and  hia  he  may  break  the  outer  door  of  a  boildiog  «»- 
*'  Select  Works,''  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  Walter  connected  with  a  dwelling  house,  as  a  l>*^^ 
Scott  (royal  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1821).  store ;  and  being  peaceably,  by  vdsntat7  ^ 
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ndsB^on  or  by  entrj  mfhont  oppojition,  within  wliich  he  anooeeded  in  proonring  fbr  a  deserve 

a  dwelling  honae,  the  sheriff  toAj  break  open  ing  brother  monk.    He  painted  f^esooe  in  his 

inner  doors,  or  chests  or  boxes,  in  seareh  of  own  monastery  and  in  the  ohnrch  of  Santa 

goods ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  may  do  thb  with-  Maria  NoreUa,  at  Florence,  and  nmneroos  easel 

oat  the  ceremony  of  asking  that  they  be  opened  pictures,  of  which  the  I/mvra  possesses  a  noble 

for  him.  spedmenf  the  *^  Ooronation  of  the  Virgin."    In 

FIESCHI,  GiOTAHin  Lmoi  na',  comit  of  La*  many  of  the  details  of  his  art  he  was  exoelled 

Tagna,  a  conspirator  of  GFenoa,  bom  there  about  by  his  contemporaries ;  but^  in  the  language  of 

1623,  drowned  Jan.  2, 1647.    Wealthy,  aooom-i  )Crs.  Jameson,  *^  the  expression  of  ecstatic  faith 

51i8hed,andofhighnuik,heeTincediromhi8ear-  and  hope^or  serene  contemplation,  has  ncTer 

est  youth  an  insatiable  lust  of  power,  and  sue-  been  ^Jg^  before  us  as  in  his  pictures." 

ceeded  in  making  himself  popular  with  the  mob  FlfiVUE,  Joseph,  a  French  politician  and  an« 

of  Qenoa.    AndSreaDoria  was  at  thattime  the  thor,  bom  in  Paris,  AiHiI&  1767,  died  tiiere.  May 

ruler  of  Gknoa,  and  although  Fiesdii  was  not  so  7, 1889.  At  first  employed  in  a  printing<^loe,  he 

mudi  opposed  to  Andreaas  personally  ezasperat-  devoted  himself  also  to  uteratureand  pditios,  em* 

ed  against  his  nephew  Glannettino  (who  was  al«  braced  the  prineiplcB  of  the  reT<dution  in  1789, 

lowed  a  precedence  of  rank  which  was  due  to  and  assistea  Ck>ndorcetand  MHIin  in  ediUngtiie 

himself),  he  instigated,  in  concert  with  Caloagno,  Vhronique  ds  Pom.    Disgusted  with  the  ex« 

Yerrina,  fiacoo,  and  other  discontented  politi*  cesses  of  the  terrorists,  he  entered  in  1796  upon 

clans,  a  conspiracy  with  the  view  of  overthrowing  a  perilous  course  of  oppontion,  and  shone  as  an 

the  exisUng  government.   The  rebellion  came  to  onUjr  in  the  public  assemUies  of  Paris  during 

an  explosion  during  the  night  of  Jan.  2, 1647.  the  period  of  the  reaction.    Proscribed  by  the 

Giannettino  Doria  was  killed,  but  his  undo  the  revolutionists,  he  was  imprisoned  in  1799,  and 

doge  escaped.    Fleschi  himself  was  drowned  restored  to  liberty  on  the  18th  Bramaire.    In 

while  on  his  way  to  the  galleys  in  the  nort  of  1802  he  was  sent  by  Napoleon  upon  a  delicate 

Oenoa,  and  his  death  put  an  end  to  the  out-  mission  to  England,  and  on  his  return  published 

break.    The  life  of  his  widow  was  spared,  but  a  volume  of  letters  concerning  that  countrr 

two  of  his  brothers,  Geronimo  and  Ottobon!^  which  were  severely  judged  in  the  **£dinbnrgh 

Were  put  to  death,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Review."    He  took  part  in  editing  several  toy* 

revolt  had  their  property  confiscated  and  were  alist  journals,  and  especially  contributed  by  his 

banished  by  the  doge,  although  an  amnesty  had  skill  in  polemics  to  the  power  of  the  Jcntnml  dm 

been  oririnaOy  granted  to  them  by  the  senate.  d^i$.    He  wrote  several  romances,  remarka- 

FIE50LE,  Fra.  Giovanni  Anobligo  da,  one  ble  fbr  grace  and  simplicity,  published  a  piun* 

of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  ItJEdian  phlet  in  1796  Sur  la  nScestiU  d'uns  rdtffumf 

piunters,  bora  in  Fiesole  in  1887,  died  in  Rome  which  first  cave  him  a  leading  position  in  the 

in  1465.    No  character  in  the  history  of  art  is  religious  and  monarchical  par^.  and  left  a  great 

more  beautiful  to  contemplate  than  that  of  this  number  of  pditical  treatises, 

painter  monk.    At  the  age  of  20,  for  the  mike  FIFE,  a  smaU  instrament  of  the  flute  species, 

of  a  tranquil  Ufe,  and  particularly  for  his  spirit--  consisting  of  a  narrow  tube^  from  a  foot  to  16 

osl  benefit,  he  entered  the  Dominican  monasterr  hiches  in  length,  perforated  on  one  side  with 

of  St  Mark  at  Florence  (previous  to  which  holes  for  the  regulation  of  the  tones,  and  blown 

time  he  had  borne  the  name  of  Guide  Petri  di  tiirough  an  opening  at  the  ride.    It  has  but 

Mugello),  where  he  pamed  the  remainder  of  his  one  key,  and  emits  a  shrill,  piercine  sound,  very 

dajTs  in  the  devout  discharge  of  his  religious  effective  in  military  bands,  in  which  it  is  eniefly 

duties  and  the  pursuit  of  his  art    A  more  ensployed. 

humble  or  holy  spirit  never  animated  an  artist  Fib'Jfi,  or  FtFESRim,  a  peninsular  county  of 
and  from  tlie  seraphic  beauty  of  his  angels  and  Scotland,  bounded  N.,  £.,  and  8.  by  the  frith  of 
glorified  saints  he  was  called  by  his  countrymen  Tay,  the  German  ocean^  and  the  frith  of  Forth, 
tl  heato  (the  blessed),  and  uie  angelic.  He  and  W.by  the  counties  of  Clackmannan,  Perth, 
painted  only  sacred  suljecU,  would  never  ac-  and  Kinross ;  greatest  length,  48  m. ;  greatest 
eept  money  for  his  pictures,  and  never  com«  breadth,  17  m. ;  area,  469  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 
menced  them  without  prayer.  The  practice  of  168,646.  The  surfiice  of  the  county  is  much  di* 
lus  art  was  thus  wit^  him  an  act  of  religion,  verged.  The  chief  mountains  are  the  liomond 
and  to  the  species  of  devotional  ecstasy  with  hills.  Largo  Law,  and  Norman  Law.  The  soQ 
which  it  was  pursued  must  be  ascribed  the  is  or  various  quality,  but  so  piDdoetive  in  gen- 
elevated  purity  which  his  works  display,  and  in  eral  that  fully  two*tliirds  of  the  whole  is  imder 
which  they  are  not  surpassed  bythe  most  in«  cultivation.  During  the  last  half  century  agri* 
apired  creations  of  BaphaeL  whenever  the  culture  has  made  extraordinary  advances  in 
sEul^ect  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  gentle  spirit  Fifesbire,  especially  in  the  department  of  drain- 
he  is  less  successftd,  and  his  delineations  of  hu^  age.  In  the  mountainous  districts  and  on  inferior 
man  passion  or  vigon>us  action  are  compara-  soils  oats  are  the  principal  crop,  but  elsewhere 
tively  feeble.  He  visited  Borne  at  the  com*  wheat,  barley, bc^ns,  potatoes,  usdtumipsareex* 
mand  of  Kicholas  Y.  to  decorate  the  papal  tensively  grown.  The  Fife  breed  of  cattle  have 
ohapeL  The  pope  offered  to  make  him  arch-  long  been  celebrated,  and  are  in  high  repute 
bishop  of  Florence,  a  dignitv  which  his  great  both  at  home  and  m  the  English  markets, 
hnmiuty  would  not  permit  him  to  accept,  bnt  Goal,  iron,  limestone,  and  fireestone  are  abnn- 
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dant  The  principal  saaiiixfiKstiireiflHneD,  which  onoaUedrnmuiierfigByaBaiiaedfoeaBwitalioo. 

is  carried  on  very  extenaiYeiy  at  Donfermline  By  oontinned  high  temperature  Mr.  Ju^bthM 

and  Kirkcaldy*    There  are  aahnon  fisheries  in  prodnoed  in  England  8  crops  in  19  DflBtfai, 

aeveral  of  the  rivera^  and  herring,  cod.  torbot^  ahowing  at  least  the  remarkable  pover  of  tin 

and  haddock  fisheries  on  the  coasts.  tree. — llie  fig  tree  is  easily  propanted  boa 

FIFTEENTH,  in  mnrio,  an  interva.  eqniTa-  cnttingSi  or  by  ringing  some  onmoa  sod  wo* 

lent  to  2  octaves.    The  term  is  also  applied  to  roonding  the  cat  place  by  a  small  pot  of  Mrth, 

that  stop  of  an  organ  whose  tones  are  2  octaves  into  which  the  roots  wiE  penetrate  and  inoresn 

higher  than  those  of  the  diapasons.  to  snch  extent  that  the  branch  may  be  aepanted 

FIFTH,  in  mnaic,  an  interval  embracing  5  before  the  ihut  npon  it  has  ripened.   Bnadies 

degrees  or  the  scale,  as  C-O,  D-A,  &c  also  girdled  by  removing  a  narrow  nag  of  tbe 

no  TREE  C/Seta  corieo,  Iinn.l  a  native  of  bark  be&ow  the  fhiit-bearing  parts,  will  prodsn 
Asia  and  Barbary,mnch  cultivated  in  the  warm-  earlier  ripening  Hff^  the  prooesi  being  fonnd 
er  portions  of  the  globe.  The  leaves  of  the  fig  as  safe  and  emcaeions  as  with  the  peir  tm 
tree  are  rongh,  lobed,  and  decidnons.  The  fiow-  or  the  grape  vine.  It  is  eoltivated  to  a  cod- 
ers are  so  cnrionsiy  concealed  fnnn  observation,  siden^le  extent  around  Boston,  Msa^  in  oofi* 
that  many  persons  think  it  has  none,  though  they  servatories  and  forcing  houses  snch  as  are  oed 
are  verv  numerous,  being  borne  inside  of  a  sue-  in  the  cultivaticm  of  foreign  grapes.  Tnined 
oulent  hollow  receptacle,  which  first  appears  on  upon  the  back  wall  of  snch  stmctores,  by  uing 
the  siaes  of  the  young  shoots  like  a  small  round  espaliers  or  by  naUing  in  the  branohei,  a  nude 
bud.  This  receptacle  is  called  a  9yeorui,  and  tree  may  be  made  to  produce  large  crops.  The 
on  being  cut  open,  the  minute,  cha%,  apetalous  branchea  are  spread  out  horisontally,  sad  n 
florets,  each  furnished  with  8  stamens  and  2  arranged  that  they  can  be  loosened  fiom  Iks 
styles,  win  be  seen  lining  its  walls.  If  these  walls,  pruned,  washed,  and  cleaned  when  w- 
fiorets  have  become  dul^  impregnated,  the  sy-  cessary.  Judicious  management  is  importnt 
oorua,  after  having  remamed  entirely  at  rest  for  to  prevent  too  great  growth  of  young  or  osde* 
some  time  at  its  half  growth,  begins  to  swell  shoots.  By  this  mode  two  crops  are  Boeniei 
again,  augments  considerably  in  mze,  becomes  There  are  many  choice  varieties  of  the  figi  cseh 
Tcry  pulpy  and  sweet  when  it  ripens,  assumes  having  some  peculiar  merit.  The  London  hor* 
some  Kind  of  color,  and  is  the  fig.  The  pulpy,  ticultural  aociety'a  catalogue  for  1842  gir»4S 
sweet  mass  will  be  found  to  be  penetratea  with  varieties,  and  in  this  number  are  oompriHd 
small  round  seeds,  each  of  which  is  the  result  firuits  of  white,  green,  yeOow,  and  brown  colon, 
of  a  minute  chaffy  floret.  The  fig  tree  attains  As  an  abunduit  bearer,  and  hardier  than  axf 
the  height  of  20  feet,  with  a  brandling,  spread-  other,  the  brown  Turkey  fig  seems  to  be  pre- 
ing  head,  like  an  apple  tree,  in  those  countries  fexred.  Downing  eonsiders  it  the  beA  fbrtlie 
where  it  is  indigenous;  but  in  northern  conn-  open  air,  and  sa^  that  it  has  a  deUoiou  fltyar. 
tries  it  is  seldom  seen  except  as  a  shrub,  unless  The  brown  Iscbui,  white  MarseiDes,  BnmiwidE, 
when  trained  under  glass.  In  the  middle  stat^  and  white  Ischia  are  hij^ly  commendei  Mr. 
where  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  it  is  purposely  J.  F.  Allen,  a  successful  cultivator,  tttecaa 
kept  low  and  shrub-like,  so  that  it  may  be  bent  very  highly  tbe  black  fig  of  St.  Michael^  T^ 
to  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth  in  winter,  fre&  ripened  fig  is  delicious  and  losciooa.  Fev, 
to  protect  it  fitim  firoets.  In  England  the  tree  however,  fiincy  it  on  first  acquaintsDoe^  ^ 
is  usually  planted  against  a  low  wall,  in  order  experience  soon  decides  in  its  favor  over  tbe 
that  it  may  receive  some  of  the  heat  reflected  dned  and  pressed  fruit  of  comm^ce.— Nein7 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Such  walls  are  all  the  figs  consumed  in  the  United  Btatei  and 
sometimes  fhmished  with  fines  to  conduct  arti-  Great  Britain  are  grown  in  Turkqr*  Hm  vor 
fidal  heat  to  the  ripening  crop  offigs  in  autumn,  ports  into  Great  Britain  in  1856  were  48,911 
In  some  parts  of  France  it  is  grown  as  a  dwarf  owt,  of  the  computed  real  value  of  £88,8S0; 
standard  tree,  the  chief  end  being  to  keep  the  and  the  imports  into  the  United  States  do^ 
branches  short,  low,  and  spreading,  in  order  ^e  year  ending  June  80, 1858,  wers  4^989,(|08 
that  they  may  benefit  by  the  sun's  rays  refiect-  lbs.,  valued  at  $808,472,  of  wmch  159,4921^2 
ing  heat  from  the  earth.  The  soil  is  ma-  valued  at  $16,867,  were  reexported  to  oCber 
niu^  occasionally  and  stirred  once  a  year,  and  parts  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
some  slight  protection  is  given  to  the  lower  FILANGIEB]^  Gajbtaho,  an  ItaliaB  I»^^ 
branches  and  base  of  the  trunk  in  the  winter,  bom  in  Naples,  Aug.  18, 1768,  died  Joly  91*1  <^ 
In  the  south  of  Enghmd  it  has  been  treated  in  From  1777  he  held  varioua  offioss  at  ooort»  loo 
the  same  way  with  successw  Two  or  more  in  1787  he  was  criled  to  the  anpreme  y'^'y  ? 
crops  of  fruit  are  produced  from  the  fig  tree  by  finance.  Hia  principal  work  is  theiSMsis»HM 
judidons  pruning  and  training,  each  crop  beins  legitlatione^  tne  first  4  books  of  ^^^  *!7 
prodoced  on  distinct  sets  of  shoots.  The  second  published  between  1780  and  1784^  and  i»9^ 
crop,  for  instance,  grows  from  the  eyes  or  buds  was  kit  unfinished  at  hia  death,  canesd  pres^ 
of  the  shoots  made  in  early  summer,  and  if  the  turely  by  his  excessive  laboisL— -Casio,  a  eoo  v 
season  be  sufficiently  long  and  warm,  the  fhiit  the  preceding;  bcun  in  Katdes  in  17^J^?| 
will  ripen;  but  this  seldom  happens  in  the  open  debted  for  his  military  eaucatioo  at  ^^^ 
air*  In  hot  climates  it  is  the  second  crop  that  the  kindness  of  Kapoleon  I.,  fboght  m  um 
is  the  most  prolific  and  valuable,  being  what  lanka  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Aflrttf^ 
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litz,  served  in  the  Neapolitan  army  nnder  Ma*  Mfaior  by  C,  eoluma  (Linn.),  the  Oonstantino- 

rat,  and  brayely  exposed  himself  to  the  rifles  of  pie  hazeO,  which  rises  to  a  tree  of  60  or  60  feet 

the  Tyrolese  in  1816  by  making  a  reconnois-  m  height,  growing  rapidly  and  with  great  vigor 

sance  at  the  bridge  of  the  Tannaro  with  only  in  the  clunate  of  London,  having  hsen  intro- 

80  men,  on  which  occasion  he  was  severely  dncedinto£nglandinl666.    A  smaller  tree  of 

wonnded,  and  appointed  general.     The  late  20  feet  in  height  is  fonnd  in  Asia,  a  native  of 

king  Ferdinand  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  the  top  of  the  mountain  Sheopmr  in  Kepanl,  with 

artillery  and  of  the  ei^^eers,  employed  him  a  small  nut,  having  an  exceedingly  hard  shell, 

in  1848  in  bombarding  Messina  and  in  qnelling  and  of  a  sweet  flavor,  described  by  Wallich  as 

the  rebellion  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  and  as  the  (Zy^fma,  the  edge  of  the  c^yz  being  remark- 

govemor«general  of  that  island,  he  invested  ably  laciniate  and  shac^. — ia.  the  American 

him  with  nnlimited  power.    Shortly  after  the  flora  the  filbert  is  represented  by  two  species, 

death  of  Ferdinand,  he  became  Neapolitan  pre-  both  shrubs,  and  producing  small,  sweet  kernels, 

nuer  and'minister  of  foreign  a£Ej[iir8(Jane,  1869).  The  most  common  ia  0.  Amerieana  (Walter),  a 

FILBERT  (06rylu§  Avdlana,  Willd.),  a  term  brandling  bush  from  8  to  6  feet  high,  with 

applied  to  those  sorts  of  haaelnnts  which  have  coarse  leaves,  broad-ovate  or  elliptical,  acumi- 

very  large  husks.  The  original  species  is  a  native  natCL  heart-shaped  at  base,  irregularly  serrate 

of  Europe,  and  derives  its  specific  name  from  on  todr  edges.    It  is  one  of  the  earliest  bloom- 

Avellino,  a  city  of  Naples,  near  which  it  grows  in  ing  plants,  lowering  a^ut  the  same  time  with 

great  abundance.    The  common  haselnut  also  the  black  alder.    It  may  be  found  along  fenceSi 

grows  wild  in  many  coppices  and  woods  in  stone  walls,  and  among  bushes  and  weeds  in 

Britain.  .  The  name  of  eoryhu  comes  from  the  neglected  places,  having  pale  gray  aments,  which 

Greek  xopvt,  a  bonnet,  to  which  the  enwrapping  elongate  and  shed  the  u>unaant  yellow  pollen, 

ealyz  may  very  well  be  compared;  and  hassl  ia  to  fiul  upon  the  little  starnr,  crimson,  fertile 

ftom  hmel  (Anglo-Saxon),  which  ugnifies  a  flowers,  which  project  in  small  clusters  frt>m  the 

kind  of  head  dress.    The  fruit  of  the  filbert  sides  of  the  branches  and  Just  below.   The  nut  ia 

(fill-beard)  is  8  or  4  tunes  as  hirge  as  that  of  the  about }  of  an  inch  in  breadth  snd  rather  less  in 

common  hazelnut^  and  surpasses  it  in  fiavor.  length,  covered  with  2  broad  leaves  much  larger 

The  shrub  is  raised  frt>m  layers  made  in  the  than  the  nut,  deenly  and  irregularly  cut  and 

spring ;  but  scions  will  grow  if  engrafted  upon  the  fringed  on  the  boraer,  and  turning  brown  when 

hazel.    It  is  recommended  to  extirpate  all  the  mature.    Some  accidental  viuieties  are  said  to 

suckers  from  the  roots,  and  to  keep  the  bush  equal  the  European  filbert  in  size ;  and  the 

down  by  giving  it  a  low,  spreading,  rather  thin  fiavor  of  the  American  hazelnut  is  mreferred  by 

bead,  brimching  out  about  2  feet  frt>m  the  some  tastes.    There  is  another  wild  species,  not 

ground,  and  shortening  back  the  extremities  of  so  common,  called  the  beaked  hazel  ((/.  roitrataf 

the  young  shoots  one  half  every  spring.  <  The  Alton),  a  smaller  shrub,  with  pear-shaped  leaves, 

most  esteemed  varieties  among  cultivatorB  are  irregcuarly  serrate,  smootih  above,   hairy  or 

only  4  or  6  in  number,  viz. :  the  frizzled  filbert^  downy  beneaUi.  The  nut  is  small  and  roundish, 

easily  known  by  its  handsome,  deeply  cut  husk ;  having  a  bristly  husk  closely  set  about  it,  which 

the  Northamptonshire  prolific,  with  a  thick  lengthens  into  a  Jagged  beak,  whence  its  com- 

ahell,  hairy  husks,  and  ripening  early ;  the  cob-  mon  name.    AccoinSing  to  Dr.  Richardson,  this 

nut,  a  very  prolific  kind;  the  Oosford,  with  a  spedes  extends  as  fiir  north  as  the  Saskatdiewan, 

large,  oblong  nut^  hairv  husks,  remarkably  thin  in  Oanada.    It  occurs  also  upon  the  highest 

Bhell,  and  of  excellent  flavor.    The  filbert  grows  Alleghanies,  and  even  in  the  S.  W.  part -of  the 

beat  in  a  good  soil,  tolerably  dry,  and  occasion-  United  States. 

all^  manured.    In  Great  Britain,  the  filbert  is  '    FILE,  a  bar  of  steel,  roughened  bylines  upon 

chiefly  cultivated  for  the  London  market  in  that  its  surface,  and  used  for  wearing  down  tJie  lace 

part  of  Kent  where  the  soil  is  a  loam  upon  a  dry  of  metals,  or  fashioning  these  into  various  shapes. 

aandy  rock.    The  filbert  is  moncscious;  that  i%  If  the  instrument  is  cut  with  only  one  set  of 

it  bears  barren  flowers  in  the  form  of  aments  or  lines,  which  form  a  succession  of  parallel  ridses 

catkins,  beneath  which,  on  the  same  branches,  across  it,  it  is  said  to  be  sin^e  cut,  and  is  ddled 

the  Hvtile  flowers  may  be  perceived.    Failure  a  float;  if  roughened  by  triangular  teeth  or 

in  the  crops  is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  loss  burr&  which  are  pushed  up  from  the  face  of  the 

of  the  aments  by  ii\]udidous  pruning  or  by  frosts,  metal  by  a  pyramidal  shaip-pointed  chisel,  it  ia 

to  guard  agdnst  which  it  is  recommended  to  called  a  rasp.    The  latter  is  used  for  working 

bQow  unpmned,  wild  specimens  to  grow  among  down  wood ;  floats  are  preferred  for  copper  an3 

the  better  kinds ;  these  prove  of  value  in  im-  other  metals  of  inferior  hsi^ess :  while  the 

pregnation,  and.  being  hardier,  do  not  suffer  double-cut  files,  made  by  two  sets  of  lines  cross- 

rroni  unusual  cold.    In  the  United  States,  so  far  ing  each  other,  are  best  adapted  for  taking  hold 

as  we  are  infbrmed,  the  filbert  is  only  found  in  of  the  hardest  metals.    Files  are  iq)plied  to  anch 

coUeotions  of  curious  shrubs  and  trees,  and  is  a  variety  of  purposes,  frtmi  the  heavy  work  of 

not  enlttvated  to  any  extent    The  value  of  the  machinists  to  uie  delicate  operations  of  the 

filbert  in  the  neighborhoodof  London  may  be  watchmaker,  that  they  are  found  in  a  great 

estimated  by  the  fact  that  as  many  as  80  cwt  number  of  fonnsand  sizes.    Someare  2  or  even 

per  acre  have  been  grown  on  particular  landsL  8  feet  in  length,  while  oUiers  do  not  exceed  i  of 

The  filbert  is  represented  ia  Turkey  and  Asia  an  inch.    Their  pattwns,  though  numeronsi  are 
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mosdy  limited  to  oertdn  eBtablished  olttseB  of  thta  fJAt,  and  all  thafr  have  beanealonoDerid^ 

fbrms,  of  which  8  are  recognized,  distiiigatBhed  are  hdd  upon  a  block  of  ioft  alloy  of  lead  tod 

by  the  cross  sections  of  tiie  bar,  via. :  those  de-  tin,  adapted  by  grooves  or  otherwise  to  hold  tbs 

rived  from  the  square,  from  the  cirde,  and  from  blanks  with  the  upper  side  propei]j  praeotod 

the  equilateral  triangle.    The  common  names  for  receiving  tlie  cuts.    The  chisels  used  for  tbii 

of  square,  round,  half-round,  three-square,  Ac,  purpose  are  very  abort  fi>r  the  sake  of  stiffiMs 

are  given  from  liie  form  of  the  section  of  the  and  for  being  convenientlv  held  in  tiis  iug&i 

bar.    In  its  length  also  various  modifications  are  of  the  left  hand,  and  they  nave  an  edae  lo^jer 

given  to  the  shape  of  the  bar,  by  which  many  than  the  width  of  the  face  to  be  cut,  mrpeaed 

rorms  of  files  are  distinguished.    Timer  files  are  to  an  angle  of  about  SO^.    One  beiiu;  placed 

drawn  down  and  terminate  in  a  snarp  point;  upon  theblank  at  the  frirther  end  of  the  fi«,  it 

parallel  files  are  made  of  a  uniform  rise  through-  ia  held  inclined  toward  the  person  at  m  ang^ 

out  their  length ;  and  blunt  files  are  intermedi<*  of  12^  or  14^  from  the  perpendioolar,  aad  ii 

ate  between  tiiese.    Files  of  the  different  classes  then  smartly  atmck  with  the  hammer  hald  i& 

of  cross  section  are  subject  to  these  modifica-  the  ri^t  hand.    A  groove  ia  thv  cutacroatlM 

'  tions.    Then  they  are  variously  designated  ao*  blank  with  any  desired  obliqui^,  and  a  ridga  of 

cording  to  the  number  of  lines  cut  to  the  inch,  iteel  turned  up ;  the  chisel  is  then  brought  fo^ 

an  established  number  being  adopted  by  the  ward  and  slid  teom  the  operator  nntil  it  rescbai 

English  file  makers  for  each  length  of  file ;  the  the  lidge  just  made,  which  determines  the  poa- 

eoarsest  are  called  rough,  the  next  bastard,  the  tion  of  the  next  cut.  which  ia  instantly  givia 

third  smooth,  and  the  last  dead  smooth  or  super*  by  another  blow*    Thua  the  blows  and  the  cato 

flbae.    Other  varieties  are  produced  hy  leaving  are  made  at  the  rate  of  60  to  80  in  a  nmnrte, 

an  edge  or  side  or  other  ponion  smooth,  or  safe,  Uieir  parallelism  and  uniformity  being  aeeored 

as  it  is  technioajly  called,- thua  adapting  the  files  by  the  guiding  vidgea  and  by  uniformity  in  the 

fbr  working  in  angles  and  recesses  without  out*  force  ofthe  blows.    The  heavier  the  blows,  Un 

ting  away  portions  it  is  desirable  to  preserve,  deeper  the  cuts  and  the  hi^ier  the  ridges  are 

The  smooth  part  serves  sometimes  as  a  guide  by  thrown  up,  thus  invdving  coarser  work.  The 

which  the  file  is  directed.  For  the  sake  of  econo-  hammers  vary  greatly  in  weight    Hie  eoane 

my  an  inferior  blistered  steel  is  commonly  used  files  require  them  to  be  of  7  or  8  pooads,  asd 

for  the  heavier  files,  but  for  the  finer  ones  the  heat  the  finest  ones  are  made  with  hammera  of  oos 

cast  steel  is  selected,  rolled  in  rods  approaching  to  two  ounces  only.    Qreat  practice  b  reqnind 

the  dimenasions  of  the  files.    The  large  flat  files  always  to  sive  the  blows  of  equal  foroe  for  ii^ 

are  drawn  down  i^om  the  bars  upon  the  foce  sniing  uniform  work.    When  the  face  of  the 

of  the  anviL  one  man  striking  with  a  heavy  blank  is  gone  over  once  the  process  is  repeated 

hammer  and  the  other  with  a  small  hand  ham*  for  double-cut  files,  the  ehiael  being  held  ao  u 

mer.    The  three-square,  half-round,  and  many  to  cause  the  two  sets  of  lines  to  cross  esoh  other 

other  forms  are  shaped  fh>m  square  rods,  the  obliquely.    The  blows  are  lighter,  so  that  the 

end  of  one,  heated  to  blood-red,  being  laid  along  second  set  is  finer  than  the  fii^    As  the  aoiall 

in  a  die  which  is  set  in  the  anvil,  and  then  ham*  ends  of  taper  files  will  not  bear  the  Uowa  atrock 

mered  In  until  it  fills  it  and  receives  its  form,  upon  the  middle  of  them,  the  work  is  commonly 

the  hammers  shaping  the  top  side.    The  die  finer  at  their  eztremitiea.    FUea  with  carred 

of  the  half-round  files  presents  a  section  of  the  anrfiices  are  cut  with  the  same  sort  of  chiada  ai 

segment  of  a  circle;  that  of  a  triangular  file  is  those  with  plane  surfaces,  a  row  of  abort  cots 

formed  by  two  sides  of  a  triangle  meeting  at  the  being  first  made  the  length  of  the  file,  then  aa- 

bottom.    The  square  rod  is  placed  with  one  edge  other  row  whose  ends  connect  with  those  of  the 

down  in  this  channel,  and  is  then  hammered  first  row,  then  a  third,  and  ao  on  till  the  coti 

Into  place  and  shape.    Before  the  process  is  meet  around  the  cylindrical  file  or  cover  the 

completed  the  tang  also  is  shaped  out  of  the  curved  surfiace  of  the  section  dT  the  cylinder  or 

blank.     The  next  operation  is  to  anneal  the  cone.    The  fine  round  files  sometimes  leqnin 

blanks,  so  aa  to  soften  the  steel  for  receiving  the  aa  many  as  30  rows  of  cuts  to  encinde  w»t 

impressions  of  the  chisel  used  to  cut  the  linesL  and  an  inch  of  the  file  may  contain  100  coti 

ThiB  is  commonly  done  in  a  brick  anneahng  The  burrs  upon  rasps  are  punohed  up  by  a  aa* 

oven ;  sometimes  by  heating  the  blanks  buried  liar  hand  process.    The  workmen  acanire  gnat 

in  sand  in  an  iron  box,  the  heat  not  being  al-  skill  in  raising  them  in  true  lines,  and  in  brior 

lowed  to  exceed  a  blood  red.    They  are  then  ing  each  one  opposite  a  vacant  space  in  the  ad- 

smoothed  upon  the  fSace,  the  small  bUmks  by  Jacent  Unea.    llie  directiona  of  the  lines  my 

'filing,  the  large  ones  by  srindinff,  and  sometimes  aocorduig  to  the  purpoaea  for  which  (he  raapa 

^ose  with  parallel  faces  bv  planmg.   The  bhmks  are  required.— After  the  files  are  eat  thqF  •>« 

are  then  ready  for  the  file  cutter,  who,  seated  to  be  hardened— a  process  which  rsqains  ai- 

astride  of  a  low  bench,  has  in  front  of  bun  perience  and  dexterity.    The  teeth  must  ha  pto* 

an  anril  of  ^ze  proportionate  to  the  files  he  cots,  tected  ftma  the  dhreot  actdon  of  thefirsi  or  OMf 

Taking  one  of  these,  ho  kys  it,  if  fiat,  directly  will  become  oxidized  and  rooghened.    Xhsfiea 

on  the  smooth  fiice  of  the  anvil,  the  end  point-  must  be  heated  uniformly  throqgfaoot,  •>"  o«« 

Ing  toward  him.    The  file  is  kept  in  place  bv  beyondacherryred.Theyn»iatbeooolediaclMa 

two  leather  straps,  one  pasting  over  each  enOi  cold  water,  with  partimilar  care  ia  iiB^|f"^ 

which  are  held  down  by  the  feet.    Fdea  other  them  topcevent  their  oodUng  aowiaqnaliyiiio 
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be  varped  from  a  straight  Koeb    latig  thia  filet  whidi  mar  partioalarly  be  named  the  works  of 

are  particalarly  liable  to  thisp  as  also  the  half*  Mr.  John  Russell  at  Sing  Sing,  on  the  Hadson. 

round,  and  the  defect  is  afterward  corrected  with  FILICAJA,  YixcEsto  da,  an  Italian  lyrical 

diiBcolty.    To  nrotoot  theteeth  in  fine  files  th^  poet,  born  inFlorence  in  Idiis,  died  there,  Sept 

are  first  covered  with  a  strong  brine,  thickened  2i,  1707.    He  studied  theology,  philosophy,  and 

with  beer  grounds,  yeast,  or  some  cheap  Idnd  of  Jmrispmdence,  was  appointed  to  several  civil 

flour,  as  that  of  beans.  Aa  this  dries,  the  salt  melta  offices,  and  was  made  senator  and  governor  of 

uniformly  over  the  snrfece.    The  carbonaoeoua  Pisa.    His  poems  are  distinguish^  for  their 

matter  is  thouQ^t  to  increase  the  hardness  of  the  patriotic  and  religious  sentiments,  and  their 

steel,  but  aniinal  chsrooal,  as  that  of  burnt  lea-  purity  of  st^le.    An  ode  which  he  composed 

ther,-hom,  dsc,  which  is  used  by  some  makers,  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  tho 

18  better  adapted  for  this  olijeci,  and  probably  Turks  in  1688  gidned  for  him  the  felicitations 

tiie  pmssiate  of  potash  may  prove  stiU  better,  of  several  European  sovereigns.    The  abdica- 

The  temper  of  the  tang  is  brouf^t  down  by  im-  tion  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  induced 

mersingit  inmeltedlead.    After  hardening,  the  him  to  write  a  poem  in  praise  of  that  prinoessi 

files  are  thoroughly  deansed  by  scouring  with  and  he  afterward  reeeived  manv  favors  from 

sand  and  water,  and  the  salt  is  got  rid  of  by  her.    One  of  lus  sonnets,  entitled  V Italia^  ia 

leaving  them  some  hours  in  lime  water.    Thev  esteemed  among  the  most  admirable  in  tho 

are  then  well  dried,  nibbed  over  with  dive  ou  Italian  language. 

containing  a  little  turpentine,  tested  with  a  FILIGREE  (It  fUgrana^  from  Lat.  filvm^ 

piece  of  steel,  sorted,  and  packed  in  papers  for  wire,  and  franum^  a  grain),  ornamental  work 

the  market — ^A  varie^  of  machines  have  been  in  fine  gold  or  sUver  wire,  often  made  with 

invented  to  take  the  place  of  hand  labor  in  out-  little   metallic   beads   or  griuns   interspersed 

ting  files.    Some  of  tnese,  as  that  patented  by  among  the  wires.    The  wo»  may  be  complete 

Capt  Ericsson  in  1886,  were  made  with  great  in  itself^  or  it  may  be  used,  as  is  the  common 

ingenuity,  and  when  introduced  into  large  estab*  method,  by  applying  the  wire  in  fiattened  and 

lishments,  as  this  was  in  the  works  of  Mefisr^  twisted  shapes  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  trinketa 

Tuiion  and  sons  of  Sheffield,  each  machine  was  or  whatever  else  it  is  dengned  to  adorn,  and 

found  to  do  liie  woric  of  nearly  10  men;  but  so  soldering  it  there  in  the  patterns  of  stems  and 

many  difficulties  have  been  met  with  in  their  leaves  of  plants.    It  is  much  praetised  by  the 

use,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  Italians,  who  derived  the  art  from  the  eastern 

given  np.    A  machine  has  recently  been  patent-  nations.    Fine  specimens  of  it  were  seen  at  tho 

ed  in  England  by  IL  Lacroix,  which  is  recom*  V^  exhibition  of  1851,  in  London,  from  Sar* 

mended  as  embracing  eveiy  motion  requisite  dinia,  Turkey,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  Malta. 

for  cutting  files,  producing  the  varying  degrees  The  inhabitsots  of  Sumatra  are  very  expert  in 

of  fineness,  the  blows  of  different  force,  the  va*  it|  working  with  the  rudest  sort  of  tools.    Tho 

rious  inclinations  of  the  chisds,  and  all  tne  other  leaves  to  be  attached  to  the  roughened  wires, 

devices  required  in  onttinff  the  different  kinds  of  which  represent  the  stems,  are  hammered  out 

files.  In  the  London  exhibition  of  1861,  a  Prus-  of  these  same  wires  and  clipped  off  their  ends, 

sian  machine  of  this  dass  was  exhibited,  and  the  when  they  are  arranged  in  their  proper  places 

display  of  hand-cut  files  fhmi  France,  Austria,  and  soldered  down. 

and  other  portions  of  Eurcpe  showed  that  tho  FILLIBUSTEB.    The  river  Yly  in  Holland  u 

art  was  csnied  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  said  to  have  fomished  the  name  flyboat  in  Eng* 

in  other  countries  beside  England.    Ilie  follow*  lish,  in  Spanish  ll»(0t^  or  by  a  softening  of  the 

Ingis  recorded  of  the  Danish  articles  of  this  first  srllable^^Uiiote,  to  a  sort  of  small  fart-sailing 

oIm  :  '*  In  the  Danish  department  was  a  series  yesse|<^  about  100  ton^  burden,  which  in  the  17th 

of  files  manufiictured  of  cast  steel  byJ.  W.  century  held  in  point  of  sailing  qualities  the  place 

Kaylor  of  Copenhagen.    The  largest  file,  which  now  occupied  by  the  Baltimore  olippera.    The 

was  square,  was  covered  with  a  series  of  ^  buccaneera  of  the  West  Indies,  who  began  their 

ontter^a  cuts,  representing  on  one  face  the  dty  depredations  agunst  Spanish  commerce  in  mere 

oi  Copenhagen,  on  another  face  the  operations  row  boats,  as  they  acquired  the  means  for  a  more 

of  the  forge  and  of  file  cutting,  Ac.    These  formidable  outfit,  selected  these  vessels  as  the 

eflfecU  were  entirely  produced  by  the  file  eut<  sort  of  craft  best  suited  to  their  purpose.    Hence 

ter*a  chisel ;  the  effect  of  color  and  shading  be-  they  became  known  in  IVench  as^/toiMfisn,  and 

ing  given  by  the  various  angles  of  the  teeth  re-  in  Spanish  as  ilUbu$ier$j  an  appellation  gnidn- 

flecting  the  light  at  different  degrees  of  obli*  aDy  extended  in  those  limgnages  to  any  kind  of 

qaity.    The  teeth  of  a  large  droular  file  were  pirates.    The  term  fillibuster  has  recenti^  been 

out  so  as  to  represent,  in  a  spiral  going  several  mtrodnoed'  into  the  Enfflish  language— its  use 

times  round  the  file,  the  maker^a  name,  the  date,  commencing  in  New  Omani^  but  thence  n^d* 

wreaths  of  fiowers,  isc    This  file  was  hollow,  ly  spreading  wherever  English  is  spoken— as  a 

and  eont^ned  within  it  a  second  hoUow  file,  designation  for  certain  adventurers  who  since 

which  in  its  turn  contained  10  others,  all  oma-  the  termination  of  the  late  war  between  Mexico 

mented  with  wreaths,  ^do.    The  smalleat  file  and  the  United  States  have  busied  themselvee 

waa  not  larger  than  a  small  needle."    In  tho  with  setting  on  foot  within  the  United  Statea 

United  States  the  manttfoctnre  of  ffies  is  snocess-  militarv  expeditions  designed  to  operate  in  the 

folly  conducted  in  several  Ipcalitiea;  aniong  Spanish  American  countries  to  the  south  <^  ua. 
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Tho  pretence  of  these  expeditions  hea  been  the  heoonoeired  the  design  of  stodying  lair.  The 

emancipation  of  those  countries  from  tyrannjr  laws  of  New  York  then  required  7  yean' 

foreign  or  domestic,  and  the  introduction  of  preparation  for  admission  as  attorney  from 

democratic  institutions  after  the  model  of  the  those  who  had  not  received  a  daaricil  edn- 

United  States.    The  real  object  is  generally  un-  cation.     Fillmore  had  yet  two  yean  of  )m 

derstood  to  be  the  enrichment  of  the  persons  apprenticeflfaip  to  serre.    He  agr!eed  wiih  his 

engaged  therein  bj  a  rednacting  of  the  part  of  employer  to  relinquish  his  wages  for  his  but 

the  original  Spanish  conquerors.    The  setting  year's  sendees,  and  to  pay  him  ^0  for  his  tlmei 

on  foot  of  such  expeditions  is  prohibited  by  our  Bm  master  took  his  prcmuse  to  pay  and  leleis- 

neutrality  laws^  but  in  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  ed  him.  At  the  same  time  he  made  with  Walter 

they  have  bera  a  great  deal  encouraged  by  a  Wood,  Esq.,  a  retired  lawyer,  whoposseaBeda 

Erevailing  sentiment  in  their  fiivor.    Thus  the  law  library,  on  arrangement  by  which  he  was  to 

iws  have  been  frequentlv  evaded,  and  where  receive  his  board  during  such  time  as  he  ^oold 

violations  of  them  have  been  prosecuted  the  devote  himself  to  Mr.  wood's  private  boaiDefis. 

parties  have  often  escaped  conviction.  The  most  Blackstone  and  Tidd's  "  Praotloe  "  were plaoedin 

noted  expedition  of  this  sort  hitherto  was  that  his  hands,  and  he  gave  his  leisure  time  to  u 

led  by  William  Walker  against  Nicaragua  in  uninstructed  and  bewildered  study  of  their  ood- 

1856,  to  tiie  pecuniary  expenses  of  which,  at  tents^  wondering  why.  in  America,  he  ahonld 

least  toward  the  close  of  it,  several  large  capi«  be  put  to  reading  the  laws  of  En^^and.   Three 

talists  are  understood  to  have  contributed,    aj  months  of  the  next  winter  were  deroted  to 

means  of  a  military  force  recruited  from  the  teaching  school.    The  entire  product  was  fd^ 

United  States,  Walker  was  for  some  months  ofwhich  $80  falSlled  his  pronuse  to  his  master; 

master  of  the  country;  from  which,  however,  the  remainder  had  to  anffice  lor  the  year^aex* 

after  maintaining  himself  in  it  fbr  nearly  two  penses,  except  board.  At  the  age  of  20  he  vti 

years,  he  was  finally  expelled  by  the  nnion  invitedby  his  fellow  citizens  to  deliver  the  4th 

against  him  of  the  other  Central  American  states,  of  July  oration  for  that  year,  and  succeeded  m 

Similar  designs  are  understood  to  be  still  en*  weU  that  he  was  requested  to  publish  it;  are- 

tertained  against  Cuba  and  Mexico.    Though  quest  which,  after  consulthig  Judge  Wood,  he 

expeditions  of  this  sort  are  regarded  in  some  modestly  and  with  characteristic  cantioD  d^ 

portions  of  the  United  States  with  favor,  and  dined.    At21,  concluding  that  he  never  should 

are  conntenanoed  to  a  certain  extent  by  men  of  learn  his  professicm  by  attending  to  Jodge 

position  and  character,  the  parties  actually  par-  Wood's  aSieurs  in  summer  and  teadiing  achool 

ticipating  in  them  have  consisted  largely  of  in  winter,  and  being  desirous  to  be  near  his 

foreigners. — ^Fillibustering  is  a  cant  term  much  family,  he  removed  to  BufUo.    The  joanie; 

used  of  late  years  in  the  legislative  assemblies  was  performed  mostly  on  foot.    He  srrired 

of  the  United  States  to  designate  the  employ-  there  an  entire  stranger,  wiUi  |4  in  his  pock- 

ment  of  parliamentary  tactics  to  defeat  a  meas-  et.     His  only  resource  was  keeping  school 

nre  by  raising  frivolous  questions  of  order,  calls  I>uring  his  first  winter's  reddence  st  Bo&' 

of  the  house,  motions  to  adjourn,  dca,  in  order  lo,  he  rose  while  it  was  yet  dark,,  swept  the 

to  weary  out  the  opposite  party,  or  to  gahi  time,  law  office  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  atodr, 

FILLMORE,  a  S.  E.  CO.  of  Minnesota,  bounded  built  his  own  fire,  and  studied  l&w  till  bresk- 

S.  by  Iowa;  area  about  900  so.  m. ;  pop.  according  fast  time.     He  knew  no,  Latin  ;  hia  EngM 

to  incomplete  returns  in  1857, 6,696.  It  is  inter-  education  was  hardly  begnn;  each  line  vtf 

sected  by  Root  river  and  its  branches,  and  has  a  read  faithfhUy  over  and  over  again,  and  firo4y 

rolling  snr&ce  and  an  excellent  soil,  well  adapt-  impressed  upon  the  memory.    Notbbg  wu 

ed  to  grain,  potatoes,  and  pasturage.    Cipital,  Blessed   until   it  was  thoroughly  understool 

Preston.  The  day  wasi  devoted  to  school-keepiBg,  the 

FILLMORE,  MiLLABD,  18th  president  ot  the  evening   to   discussing   the  snl^eets  of  w 
United  States,  bom        ' 
(now  Summerhill), 

1800.  HewastheSd ^ 

iel  and  Phoebe  Fillmore.    Oayuga  co.  was  at  postmaster  being  absent,  illlmore  was  mm' 

that  time  a  wilderness,  broken  by  a  few  pioneer  ed  temporarily  to  perform  a  large  share  of  the 

settlements.    The  nearest  house  to  that  of  the  duties  of  the  office.    He  rose  in  whiter  ia^ 

Fillmores  was  4  m.  distant    Toung  Fillmore's  for  the  4  o^dook  morning  stage  which  peved 

education  was  limited  to  instruction  in  reading,  by  his  school  house ;  made  his  fire^  swept  his 

writing,  spelling,  and  the  simplest  branches  of  school  room,  and  studied  law  alone  m^J^ 

arithmetic.    He  never  saw  either  a  grammar  or  die  light  till  breakfast.    The  day  was  spent  m 

&  geography  until  he  was  19  years  of  age.  *At  school ;  the  evening  till  late  at  night  with  idaus 

14  he  was  apprenticed  to  leam  the  filler's  trade,  and  post  office  aooonnta.    By  the  'P'^  ^ 

and  the  next  6  years  were  devoted  to  dressing  1828  ne  had  so  fiur  gained  the  confidenoe  of  t^ 

cloth,  carding  wool,  and  to  labor  upon  his  bar.  that  by  the  interoeseicm  of  ssTeral  oS  »>" 

father^s  furm.    A  portion  of  each  winter  was  leaning  members  he  was  admitted  as  tfi  &»<>'' 

also  spent  in  attending  the  rude  common  schools  ney  by  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  ^"^^ 

of  the  country.    In  1819  his  father  removed  although  he  had  not  completed  ^^Jf^^ 

to  Aurora,  In  Erie  co.  Being  leftin  Oayuga  co,  study  usually  required.    Bo  purohiNd  a  i^* 
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law  books  for  $89,  payable  in  8  annnal  paj-  and  took  no  part  in  the  debates  upon  it    He 
mento  of  $18  each,  secnred  by  a  mortgage  on  was,  however,  a  decided  whig,  and  labored 
the  property;  and  placing  a  box  which  contain-  earnestly  in  support  of  the  intenial  improve- 
ed  all  his  effects  on  a  mrmer's  wagon,  he  ao-  ment  and  proteotive  tariff  policy  of  that  psuij. 
companied  it  on  foot  to  Aurora,  where  his  father  In  the  straggle  whidi  took  i>lace  upon  the  qnes- 
then  resided,  and  where  (in  1859)  he  still  lives,  tion  of  the  reception  of  petitions  for  the  aboli- 
Here  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law.    Bnsi-  tion  of  slavery  in  the  26th  congress,  he  supported 
ness  was  small,  but  large  when  compared  to  Hr.  Adams,  and  voted  for  their  reception*    In  a 
the  pay  received  for  it.    There  was  time  how-  letter  written  to  certain  of  his  constituents,  Oct 
ever  for  hard  study,  and  none  of  it  was  lost  IT,  1888,  he  distinctly  avowed  that  he  was  op- 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Mr.  Fillmore  ac-  posed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  so  long  as 
quired  not  only  a  large  practice,  but  a  thorough  slaves  should  be  held  therein ;  that  he  was  in 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  favor  of  congress  exercising  all  its  constitutional 
which  placed  him  in  tne  first  rank  among  the  powers  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  between  the 
lawyers  of  the  state  of  New  York.    The  first  states,  and  in  favor  of  immediate  le^slation  for 
fruits  of  his  profession  were  punctually  paid  theabolitionof  slavery  in  the  district  of  Colum- 
to  Judge  Wood  in  full  of  a  small  advance  made  bia.    He  expressly  stated,  however,  that  he 
by  him  to  Mr.  Fillmore  while  he  was  in  his  wouldnotpledgehimself  as  to  his  future  course 
employ,  and  which  was  the  only  pecuniary  aid  upon  any  of  these  subjects ;  but  reserved  the 
he  ever  received  after  he  was  14  years  of  aoe.  right  to  modify  or  change  his  views,  as  upon 
In  1826  he  married  Abigail,  the  daughter  of  the  further  reflection  or  examination  he  might  deem 
Rev.  Lemuel  Powers.    In  1827  he  was  admitted  proper.    Mr.  Fillmore  took  a  prominent  part  in 
as  attorney  and  in  1829  as  counsellor  of  the  su-  the  debates  in  congress  upon  the  subject  of 
preme  court  of  the  state.    In  1830  he  removed  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Oaroline  by  British 
to  Bnfflalo,  where  he  continued  in  the  practice  troops  at  Sohlosser,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  in 
of  the  law  until  the  autumn  of  1 847,  when  he  was  Deo.  1887.    On  Dec.  2, 1889,  at  the  opening  of 
elected  comptroller  of  the  state,  and  retired  the  26th  congress,  the  clerk  commenced  caning 
from  the  profession.     Shortly  after  he  was  the  roll  of  members.    When  he  came  to  New 
established  in  Buffalo  he  associated  with  him-  Jersey  (whose  members  were  then  elected  by 
self  in  business  Nathan  E.  Hall,  who  had  stud-  general  ticket),  he  stated  that  the  seats  of  5  of 
led  law  with  him,  and  who  was  afterward  U.  S.  the  6  members  firom  that  state  were  contested ; 
postmaster-general,  and  is  now  (1859)  U.  S.  dis-  that  he  did  not  feel  authoriised  to  decide  the 
trict  judge  for  the  district  of  New  York.  Bolo-  Question   of  their  right  to  their  seats,  and 
mon  G.  Haven,  afterward  member  of  congress  that  he   should    therefore   pass    over    their 
from  Erie  co.,  was  a  student  in  their  office,  and  names,  and  proceed  with  the  calL    The  deo- 
was  subsequently  taken  into  partnership. — Mr  tion  of  these  members  was  certified  to  bv  the 
Fillmore's  politick  life  commenced  in  1828,  when  governor  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  broad  seal 
he  was  elected  representative  to  the  state  legisla  of  the  state.  *  It  so  happened  tiiat  these  5  mem- 
ture  by  the  anti-masonio  party.  He  served  8  suo  bers  were  all  whigs.    Parties  were  so  evenly 
oessive  terms,  retuing  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  balanced  in  the  house,  that  if  these  6  members 
sustaining  while  in  the  legislature  a  high  reputa-  were  admitted  at  once  it  would  gi  ve .  the  whigs 
tion  for  integrity,  candor  in  argument,  thorough  .control  of  its  organization,  including  the  eleo- 
investigation,  ana  the  faithful  performance  of  the  tion  of  speaker,  while  if  they  could  be  deprived 
minutest  details  of  every  duty.  He  particukrly  of  their  seats  until  the  house  should  be  oi^gan- 
distingnished  himself  by  his  advocacy  of  the  ized,  its  organization  would  be  controlled  by  the 
act  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  democrats.    The  whigs  contended  that  the  cer- 
was  passed  in  1881,  and  which  was  drafted  bv  tificate  of  the  governor,  authenticated  by  the  sesl 
him,  excepting  the  portions  relative  to  proceed-  of  the  state,  should  be  received  as  presumptive 
ingg  in  courts  of  record,  which  were  drawn  by  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  6  members  to  their 
the  Hon.  John  0.  Spencer. — ^In  the  autumn  of  seats ;  that  they  ^oidd  be  permitted  to  parti- 
1882110  was  elected  on  the  anti-Jackson  or  anti-  cipate  in  the  organization  of  the  house,  ana  that 
administration  ticket  to  congress.    After  serv-  afterward  the  claims  of  contestants  to  their 
ing  one  term  he  retired  till  1886,  when  he  was  seats  should  be  investisated  in  the  ordinwy 
re^lcAted  to  the  same  position  as  a  whig.    He  course  of  buriness.    The  democrats  insisted  that 
was  chosen  again  in  1888,  and  agidn  in  1840.  the  house  should  decide  the  question  before 
In  1842,  although  he  had  previously  written  a  electing  a  speaker.  A  violent  debate  arose.  The 
letter  declining  to  serve  another  term,  he  was  house  remained  in  a  disorffanized  and  confused 
unanimously  renominated  by  the  whig  conven-  condition  until  Dec.  6,  when  Mr.  Adams  was 
tion  of  his  district,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  chosen  temporary  duurman.    Two  weeks  were 
that  he  obtained  leave  from  his  constituents  to  consumed  in  discussing  the  question  whether  the 
retire  from  the  public  service.    In  congress  he  5  New  Jersey  members  should  be  permitted  to 
rose  graduslly  tothe  first  rank  for  integrity,  in-  participate  m  organizing  the  house.    A  res- 
dust^,  and  practical  ability.    During  the  earl  v  olution  to  admit  them  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote, 
part  of  his  congressional  career  a  national  bank  A  speaker  was  diosen  on  Dec.  16,  and  the  dis- 
was  the  prominent  subject  of  discussion.    Mr.  oussion  then  resumed.    Mr.  Ullmore  was  as- 
mUmore  was  never  a  wann  friend  of  the  bank,  signed  a  place  on  the  committee  on  eleotiona. 
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He  canTftBsed  the  entire  Tote  of  the  state  of  Btate6|  in  the  whi£  nfltion«l  oonyentioa  wbich 
New  Jersej*,  doYOting  8  monthB'  time  to  this  met  at  Baltimore^  Hay  1,  1844.  In  the  con- 
repnlsive  drudgery.  A  mi^joritj  of  the  oom-  vention  of  the  vhigs  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
mittee,  being  democrats,  reported  that  tlie  6  which  met  Sept.  11,  he  was  nomioated  for  go?- 
contestants,  also  democrats,  were  entitled  to  ernor  by  acclamation,  but  was  defeated  by  Silai 
the  seats,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  6  whigs,  who  Wright,  Mr.  Clay  being  defeated  at  the  sama 
held  the  certificate  of  the  governor.  The  mi-  time  in  the  presidential  election  by  Mr.  FoIL 
nority  of  the  committee,  among  whom  was  Mr.  — ^In  1847  Mr.  Fillmore  was  elected  compU^)Iler 
FiUmore,  were  satisfied  that  8  at  least  of  the  of  the  state  of  New  York,  an  office  wbich  at 
whig  members  were  ni^ostly  excluded  by  the  that  time  incladed  in  its  sphere  many  duties 
nugority  report  On  March  6,  by  a  strict  party  now  distributed  among  Ysrioos  depaitiDeDt& 
TOte,  overruling  the  decision  of  the  speaker,  Mr.  In  his  report  of  Jan.  1, 1849,  he  suggested  thai 
mimoro  was  declared  to  be  out  of  order  while  a  nationiu  bank,  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  Um 
supporting  his  views  on  this  question,  and  i^  free  banking  system  of  New  York,  with  the 
fhrUier  debate  was  substantially  prohibited,  stocks  of  the  United  States  as  the  sole  basis 
On  March  10  the  democratio  contestants  were  upon  which  to  issue  its  currency,  might  be 
admitted  to  their  seats,  and  their  title  to  them  establidied  and  carried  on  so  as  to  prove  a  great 
confirmed  by  a  party  vote  on  July  16.  This  convenience  to  the  govemmeot,  with  eotira 
brief  history  of  tne  c^ebn^ed  New  Jersey  case  safety  to  the  people.  His  suggestions  have  since 
is  given  in  this  place,  as  Mr.  Fillmore  was  one  been  approved  by  many  of  our  most  emineot 
of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  it^  and  by  his  financiers  of  different  political  parties.— LiJooe, 
labor  in  the  committee  and  zeal  in  debate  upon  1848,  he  was  nominiUed  by  the  whig  national 
the  questions  involved,  added  greatiy  to  his  rep-  convention  for  the  vice-presidency,  with  Geo. 
utation  throughout  the  country,  .fiitherto  Mr,  Zachary  Taylor  for  president;  and  was  elected 
Ullmore  had  always  been  in  a  minority  in  the  in  the  ensuing  November.  In  Febroarv  be 
national  councils;  but  the  whig  party  was  resigned  the  office  of  comptroller,  and  on  March 
lar^lyin  the  mi^jorifyin  the  27th  congress,  5, 1849,  was  inaugurated  as  vice-preddenL'^hen 
which  assembled  in  1841.  A  new  financial  sys-  congress  met  in  December,  California  presented 
tem,  and  an  entirely  new  tariffiwere  to  be  de-  itse&  for  admission  into  the  Union,  under  a  con- 
vised  and  put  in  operation.  Under  the  cir-  stitution  excluding  slavery,  framed  witbont 
cumstances  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  legal  authority,  by  a  convention  of  its  people. 
committee  of  ways  and  means  was  the  most  There  being  at  this  time  an  equal  number  of 
arduous,  the  most  respondble,  and  at  the  same  free  and  dave  states  in  the  confederacy,  the 
time  the  most  honorable  place  in  the  house.  It  proposition  to  admit  California  and  tbusdestioy 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  he  devoted  the  balance  of  power  in  the  senate  in  favor  o( 
himself  to  the  performance  of  its  duties  with  the  free  states  excited  throughout  the  Sonth 
even  more  than  his  accustomed  industry.  The  the  most  violent  opposition,  founded  in  psrt 
sesanon  continued  9  months,  during  whidi  time  on  the  irregular  manner  in  which  its  copsti- 
he  was  not  absent  a  single  honr  from  the  honse^  tution  had  been  framed.  At  the  same  time, 
though  he  did  his  full  share  of  the  labors  of  the  Deseret,  now  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  were 
committee.  The  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  without  a  government;  whUe  the  boandaiy 
bill  involved  an  exammation,  digestion,  and  ar-  between  the  latter  and  Texas  was  in  oootro- 
rangement  of  figures  and  statistics  appalling  to  versy,  and  Texas  was  threatening  to  take 
any  but  a  mind  strengthened  by  years  of  toil-  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  by  ioro& 
some  investigations.  Although  Mr.  Fillmore  did  President  Taylor,  in  his  message,  recommended 
not  profess  to  be  the  discoverer  of  any  original  the  admission  of  California,  and  that  congr^ 
sjrstem  of  revenue,  still  the  tariff  of  1842  was  a  should  await  the  action  of  the  people  of  tbd 
new  creation,  and  he  is  Justly  entitled  to  the  other  newly  acquired  territories  aod  admit 
distinction  of  beiuff  its  author.  At  the  same  them  in  the  form  of  states,  with  or  "^^Hr 
time,  with  great  labor,  he  prepared  a  digest  of  slavery,  as  their  constitutions  should  prescribe. 
the  laws  authorizing  all  appropriations  reported  He  made  no  suggestions,  however,  for  the  gor* 
by  him  to  the  house  as  chairman  of  the  commit-  emment  of  the  territories  in  the  mean  time,  oor 
tee  of  ways  and  means,  so  that  on  the  instant  for  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  between 
be  could  produce  the  legal  author!^  for  every  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  To  recondle  the  Sootn 
expenditure  which  he  recommended.  Bensible  to  the  admission  of  California,  Mr.  Clay  mtro* 
that  this  was  a  great  safeguard  against  improper  duced  his  famous  "  omnibus  bill"  (See  Cu^i 
expenditures,  and  one  that  was  likely  to  be  Henkt.)  The  whiff  party  was  divided,  a  portion 
neglected,  he  procured  the  passage  of  a  resolu-  supporting  the  policy  of  President  Tajlor,  tsA 
tion  requiring  the  departments,  when  they  sub-  a  portion  that  of  Mr.  Clay.  ^  The  debates  ui 
mitted  estimates  of  expenses,  to  accompany  the  senate  were  extremely  acrimonious.  A  ^^ 
them  with  a  reference  to  the  laws  authorizing  lent  agitation  ensued  throughout  the  Udiol 
them  in  each  instance.  This  has  ever  since  been  Threats  of  secession  in  case  of  the  '^^'^^^J^^ 
the  practice  of  the  government  Mr.  Fillmore  California  were  made  by  southern^  '^^^^T* 
retind  from  congress  in  March,  1848.  He  was  even  of  the  moderate  and  conscrvatiTescjKNM, 
the  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  supported  and  many  persons,  not  hiUierto  deemed  urn 
by  his  own  state  and  by  some  of  the  western  men,  were  exceedingly  anxious  and  alarmea  u 
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to  the  resQit  Scenes  of  Yiolenee  occurred  in  the  Thej  were  snbstantiaU^  approved  by  reeolntionfl 
senate.    In  1826  Kr.  Calhoun,  Uien  Tioe-presi-  passed  by  the  democratic  and  whis  nationid 
dent,  had  established  the  mle  that  that  ojfficer  conventions  of  1863,  and  by  most  of  the  lead* 
had  no  power  to  call  senators-  to  order.    Mr.  ing  politicians  of  the  country  north  and  south, 
Fillmore  in  a  speech  to  the  senate  announced  and  there  has  been  no  serious  effort  made  to 
his  determination  to  preserve  order,  and  that,  repeal  them.     But  there  were  thousands  of 
should  occasion  require,  he  should  reverse  the  whigs  as  well  as  others  in  the  North  whom  no 
usageof  his  predecessorsupon  that  subject  This  constitutions   nor   considerations   of  political 
annoancementmetwith  the  unanimous  approv-  expediency  could  reconcile  to  a  law,  by  tiio 
al  of  the  senate,  which  ordered  Mr.  Fillmore's  provimons  of  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
remarks  to  be  entered  at  length  on  its  JoumaL  government  was  to  be  employed  in  render- 
He  presided  during  the  controverqr  on  the  ing  fugitives  back  to  bondage.    Although.  Mr. 
•*  omnibus  bill "  wiu  his  usual  impartiality.  Ko  lulmore's  administration,  as  a  whole,  was  ao- 
one  knew  which  policy  he  q)proved,  ezceptiuff  knowledged  to  be  patriotic,  able,  and  useful ; 
the  president,  to  whom  he  privately  stated  altliough  his  purity  as  a  public  man  was  unques- 
that  should  he  be  required  to  deposit  his  casting  tioned,  and  not  a  single  other  measure  of  his 
vote,  it  would  be  m  fkvor  of  Mr.  Clay's  bilL  administration  could  be  called  unpopular ;  it 
Over  7  months  of  the  session  had  been  cshaust-  nevertheless  cannot  be  doubted  that  Hr.  Fill- 
ed in  angry  controversy,  when,  on  July  9, 1850,  more  by  signing  the  fugitive  law  not  only 
President  Taylor  died.    Mr.  Fillmore  took  the  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  opposition  of  his  ene- 
oath  of  oflElce  as  president  on  July  10 ;  Presi-  mies,  but  lost  the  support  or  a  very  large  pro- 
dent  Taylor's  cabinet  at  once  resigned,  and  a  portion  of  his .  party  in  the  northern  states, 
new  cabinet  was  nominated  on  the  20th.    Mr.  in  his  message  to  consress  in  Dea  1850,  the 
illlmore  immediately  ordered  a  military  force  president  recommended  a  reduction  of  inland 
to  New  Mexico,  with  instructions  to  protect  postage  to  8  centa  on  each  letter  when  pro- 
that  territory  from  invasion  by  Texas.     Mr.  paid,  and  5  when  not ;  and  also  a  reasonable 
Clay's  bill  having  been  in  the  mean  time  defeat-  reduction  on  printed  matter.    He  also  urged 
ed,  the  president^  on  Aug.  6,  sent  a  message  to  congress  to  provide  a  supply  of  water  for  the 
oong^ress  advising  that  body  of  the  danger  of  a  city  of  Wasnington.    These  recommendations 
collision  with  Texas,  and  urging  a  settiement  were  adopted.    He  also  recommended  the  es- 
of  the  controversy  in  respect  to  its  boundary,  tablishment  of  an  agricultural  bureau;  liberal 
Various  acts,  known  as  the  compromise  meas-  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors ;  the  estab* 
nres,  and  embracing  substantially  the  provisions  lishment  of  an  asylum  for  the  relief  of  disabled 
of  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  were  passed  before  the  end  and  destitute  seamen;  a  moderate  but  permanent 
of  the  month.    The  president  referred  to  the  tari£^  with  specific  duties  where  practicable, 
attorney-general  the  question  whether  the  act  and  discriminating  justly  in  favor  of  American 
respectmg  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  was  industry;  the  opening  of  communication  be- 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitu-  tween  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific ;  a  provi- 
tion  relating  to  the  writ  of  habeoB  earpus.  That  sion  for  settiing  duputed  land  titles  in  Califor- 
officer  prepared  a  written  opinion  in  &vor  of  nia,  and  an  extension  of  the  system  of  land 
its  constitutionality.    The  president  concurred  laws  over  the  newly  acquired  territories;  a  law 
in  this  opinion  and  signed  the  act,  together  to  provide  for  the  retiring  of  superannuated 
with  the  rest  of  the  compromise  measures.  The  officers  from  active  service  in  the  army  and 
fugitive  slave  law  was  exceedingly  offensive  to  navy ;  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  acljust- 
great  numbers,  if  not  to  a  minority,  of  the  whig  ment  of  private  didms  against  the  government ;, 
party  of  the  North,  as  well  as  to  those  known  and,  in   conclusion,    '^  an   adherence   to   the 
Btriotiy  as  anti-slavery  men.    Its  execution  was  adjustment   established   by   the   compromise 
resistM,  and  slaves  were  rescued  firom  the  cus-  measures,  until  time  and  experience  should 
tody  of  the  marshals  by  mobs  at  Boston,  Syrsr  demonstrate   the   necessity  for  future    legis- 
cnse,   and  Christiana  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  lation  to   guard  against   evasion   or  abuse." 
last  of  which  places  one  or  two  persons  were  But  his  administration  being  in   a   political 
killed.   The  preddent  announced  his  intention  to  minority  in  both  houses  of  congress,  none  <^ 
enforce  the  law,  and  issued  a  prodamation  call-  these  recommendations  calling  for  action  were 
ing  npon  dl  officers  to  perform  their  dutv  in  its  adopted,  excepting  those  for  the  settiement  of 
exeoution.     Prosecutions  were   instituted    in  lana  daims^  California,  and  the  survey  of  its 
Tarions  instances  against  the  rescuers,  but  with-  public  lands,  and  for  an  asylum  for  disabled  and 
oat  practical  results,  owing  to  tJie  unpopularity  destitute  seamen.    During  this  session  congress 
of  the  law.    Although  it  was  known  that  the  made  an  appropriation  for  the  extension  of  the 
president  was  in  fftvor  of  the  compromise  meas-  capitol  according  to  such  plan  as  might  be  ap- 
nres  as  a  whole,  and  selected  a  cabinet  enter-  proved  by  the  president.    Having  adopted  a 
taining  the  same  views,  yet,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan,  on  July  4, 1851,  he  laid  the  corner  stone 
general  mle  which  he  had  laid  down  for  his  of  the  extension,  amid  an  immense  concourse 
official  aetiouL  he  did  not  seek  to  exeroise  any  of  people,  who  were  addressed  by  Daniel  Web- 
inflaoioe  in  tneir  fkvor,  nor  did  he  assume  anv  ster.     Learning  that  an  attempt  was  to  be 
responsibilityinrespectto  them,  excepting  sucn  made  to  invade  Ouba  by  lawless  citizens  of 
as  strictiy  belonged  to  his  duties  as  presidents  the  United  States,  the  prerident  on  April  25| 
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1851,  iaraed  a  proclamation  warnbg  them  of  American  steamer  Pirometheas  at  fian  Jom, 
the  coDBeqnenoes.  On  Aug.  4,  however,  an  an  ample  apology  vaa  reqairod  and  giTen  in  a 
expedition  nnder  Lopea,  in  the  ateamer  Pam-  letter  by  Lord  GranTiUe,  Jan.  16, 1861  In  the 
pero,  aailed  from  New  Orleans  by  the  conniy-  antmnn  of  1852,  Mr.  George  Law  of  New  Toik 
anoe  of  the  collector  of  that  port  and  landed  in  city  claimed  the  right  to  aend  to  Onba  In  tk 
Cuba.  They  were  there  captured ;  aome  were  steamer  Creacent^  owned  by  him,  an  iadividQtl 
execnted,  a  few  pardoned,  and  the  remainder  obnoxions  to  the  Onban  anthoritiaa.  Tbej 
sent  prisoners  to  Spain.  Those  sent  to  Snain  would  not  permit  the  Teeael  to  land.  Kr.  law 
were  finally  pardoned,  and  congress  paid  tneir  proposed  to  seek  redress  br  force.  In  a  letter 
expenses  home.  The  collector  of  New  Orleans  to  uie  cdlector  of  New  York,  dated  No?.  1% 
was  remoTcd  from  office,  and  the  steamer  Pam-  1852,  Mr.  Pillmore  stated  that  the  contnmnf 
pero  seized  by  the  government,  and  condemned  was  one  to  be  settled  by  the  goTemmeot,  and 
and  sold  for  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  not  by  a  private  citiaen,  imd  that  should  Mr. 
During  the  same  summer  information  was  pri-  Law  attempt  to  obtain  redress  aa  a  priTafce  dti- 
vately  communicated  to  the  president  which  aen  by  force,  the  whole  power  of  the  goTen- 
led  him  to  auspect  that  a  Dr.  Gardner  had  pre*  ment  would  be  interposed  to  prevent  it  Tbis 
sented  a  fraudulent  claim  to  the  Mexican  com*  letter,  at  Mr.  Fillmore's  reqnut^  was  oommmii* 
missloners,  which  had  been  maintained  by  for-  cated  to  Mr.  Law,  who  desisted  from  any  fnrtber 
gery  and  peijury,  and  adlowed,  and  on  which  he  warlike  demonstrations.  Mr.  Webster  oiedOct 
had  drawn  from  the  treasury  nearly  $500,000.  24^^  1652,  and  Mr.  Edward  Everett  vis  ^ 
A  prosecution  was  immediately  instituted,  Qard-  pointed  his  successor  as  secretary  of  state.  & 
ner  was  convicted  and  committed  suicide,  and  a  brief  term  of  office  was  distinguished  by  lus  kt^ 
large  portion  of  the  money  obtained  by  him  was  ter  declining  the  proposition  for  a  tripartite 
recovered.  Li  his  message  of  1851,  bende  re*  treaty  with  England  and  France,  by  which  eadt 
iteration  the  views  expressed  in  that  of  1850l  country  was  to  disclaim  then  and  for  thefotun 
the  prendent  urged  a  revision  of  the  fee  bill  of  all  intention  to  obtain  possessiott  of  the  island 
the  U.  S.  courtsL  a  thorough  revision  and  codi-  of  Cuba.  But  in  his  mesaage  to  congren  in 
fication  of  the  laws  of  conffress  then  in  force,  Dec.  1852,  the  president  expressed  bis  omnloQ 
and  a  law  prescribing  the  rdative  rank  of  offi-  that  the  incorporation  of  Cuba  into  the  Uoiofl 
cars  in  the  army  and  navy.  Mr.  Fillmore^  ad-  would  be  a  hazardous  and  impolitio  measoie. 
ministration  is  distinguished  by  the  expe^tion  Mr.  Fillmore  retired  from  the  preaideocy  Karch 
of  Oommodore  Perry  to  Japan,  in  a  souadron  4^  1852.  He  left  the  country  at  peaoe  within  sod 
which  sailed  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  and  which  without,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  hifl[h  degree 
resulted  in  a  favorable  treaty  with  that  couno  of  prosperity  in  all  departments  of  its  iodosuy- 
try.  During  the  yesrs  1851  and  1852  tresr  In  his  cabinet  there  had  never  been  a  disseotiog 
ties  were  also  formed  with  Peru,  Oosta  Rica,  voice  as  to  any  measure  of  his  administratkA; 
Brazfl,  and  other  South  American  states.  A  and  npon  his  retiring  from  office,  a  latter  vis 
steamer  was  sent  to  explore  the  La  Plata  and  addrened  to  him  by  all  its  memb^  expreoiDg 
its  confluents.  Believing,  from  the  gold  pur-  their  united  appreciati<Ki  of  his  abilitiaa,  his  m- 
chased  on  the  coast  of  ^rioa,  that  there  must  tegrity,  and  his  devotion  to  the  public  serrioo. 
be  large  deposits  of  th(it  metal  in  its  interior,  At  the  whig  convention  of  185^  although  his 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  diaoovery  of  large  quan-  poli<7,  the  fugitive  alave  law  included,  was  ip* 
titles  of  gold  there  would  result  in  the  prosper-  proved  by  a  vote  of  227  agdnst  60,  and  althongii 
ous  emigration  of  many  of  the  free  colored  peo-  one  of  his  cabinet,  who  was  known  to  hare  ap- 
ple of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Fillmore  despatched  proved  of  all  his  measures,  waa  nomioated  for 
an  expedition  under  Lieut.  Lynch,  with  Inatruc-  viae-preddent,  he  could  not  command  20  votes 
tiona  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  and,  if  from  the  free  atates.  This  waa  owing,  nodoabtt 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  location  of  its  gold  de-  partly  to  his  lack  of  friends  among  sctire  poll* 
podts.  This  expedition,  it  is  understood,  failed  ticians  whom  he  had  never  sought  to  ooociliA^ 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  commander,  by  hopes  of  patronage,  and  partly  to  the  exer* 
Another  exploring  expedition  nnder  Oapt.  Ring- ^.tions  of  the  friends  of  other  candidate^  bol 
gold  was  despatched  by  order  of  congress  into  chiefly  to  his  unpopularity  with  that  large  see- 
the Ohinese  seas.  An  expedition  was  also  or-  tion  of  his  party  wuom  he  had  alienated  b/  da 
dered  by  the  preddent  to  explore  ^e  valley  of  aignature  of  the  fbc^tive  dave  law.  His^F*^ 
the  Amazon.  This  accomplished  ita  object,  and  ure  from  tiie  aeat  of  government  waa  aho  ^ 
instructive  reports  were  made  by  Lieuts.  Hem-  bittered  by  a  heavy  domestic  griet  Kn  ^* 
don  and  Gibbon.  Mr.  Fillmore  carried  out  more,  whose  early  advantages  luid  been  sopenir 
strictly  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  in  the  to  his  own,  and  who  through  his  rising  forto^ 
afihirs  of  foreign  countries,  and  frankly  stated  had  been  hia  nearest  friend  and  coonaellor^aied 
his  views  upon  this  subject  in  an  interview  with  at  Washington,  March  80,  and  he  retoroed  ut 
Kossuth.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  ap-  >  Buffalo  deprived  at  once  of  public  ^}^y^^ 
peered  clearly  enough  by  the  celebrated  letter  and  of  the  solaces  of  private  life.— Since  ^ 
of  Mr.  Webster,  secretary  of  state,  to  M.  Hnlse-  close  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Fillmore  hai  a«- 
mann,  how  little  the  administration  sympathized  voted  himself  to  the  study  of  general  literatan 
with  Austria  in  its  struggle  with  Hungary.  The  with  systematic  industry.  During  the  q^  '"^ 
British  man-of-war  Express  having  fired  into  the  summer  of  1854^  he  mado  an  extaoaire  w^ 
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through  fhe  sonthem  and  many  of  the  western  aitaation  of  Ffflmore  is  very  heantifnl,  heing 
states;  but  the  year  was  rendered  one  of  the  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  main  Wahsatoh 
saddest  of  his  life,  by  the  death  of  his  only  range,  and  commanding  a  view  of  at  least  160 
daughter.  By  thb  bereavement  he  was  left  m.  westward  into  the  Great  Basin.  The  alti- 
with  an  only  son,  now  a  practising  lawyer  in  tnde  of  the  site  is  more  than  6,000  feet  above 
BofOsJo.  In  the  smng  of  1865,  afUst  an  excnr-  the  sea,  considerably  exceeding  that  of  8alt  Lake 
sion  throngh  New  England,  he  sailed  for  Enrope,  City.  In  one  respect  Fillmore  differs  notioei^ly 
where  he  remained  until  Jane,  1650.  He  was  from  the  chun  of  towns  ranning  northward  from 
received  with  marked  distinction  by  the  leading  it  toward  the  Salt  lake ;  it  is  open  on  aU  sides, 
statesmen  and  at  the  principal  courts  of  Earope.  whereas  most  of  the  others  are  walled.  The 
The  degree  of  D:O.L.  was  tendered  to  him  by  difficulty  of  tranat  from  the  northern  and  most 
the  university  of  Oxford,  but  he  declined  the  hon-  populous  portion  of  the  territory  in  the  winter, 
or.  While  at  Rome  he  received  the  news  of  his  led  the  Mormon  legislature  in  1856  to  pass  re- 
nomination  as  candidate  for  the  presidency  by  the  solves  removing  the  seat  of  government  to  Salt 
American  party.  He  accepted  the  nomination,  Lake  Oity ;  but  it  has  been  conceded  that  these 
but  befbrd  the  close  of  the  campaign  it  became  resolves  were  unauAorized,  and  the  capital  is 
evident  even  to  his  friends  that  the  real  stmg-  now  definitely  established  at  Fillmore. 
gle  was  between  the  democrats  and  the  repub-  FILTER,  an  instrument  for  separating  from 
licana.  Very  many  of  those  with  whom  he  was  fluids  the  foreign  substances  mechanically  inter- 
the  first  choice  for  president  cast  their  votes  mixed  with  them.  Beds  of  sand  and  gravel  con- 
either  for  Ifr.  Buchanan  or  Mr.  Fremont,  be-  stitute  natural  filters,  through  which  the  waters 
tieving  that  there  y  as  no  hope  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  of  springs  flow  upward  clear  from  all  sediment 
deetion ;  and  though  he  received  the  support  of  and  visible  impurity.  Artificial  filters  are  con- 
large  numbers  in  aU  the  states,  Marvland  alone  structed  upon  the  same  principle;  a  diaphragm 
cave  him  its  electoral  vote.  On  Feb.  10, 1858,  of  some  substance  is  presented,  through  tiie 
he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Mcintosh,  the  pores  of  which  the  fluid  can  penetrate,  but 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Charles.  Car-  which  are  so  fine  that  they  arrest  the  particles 
michaelof  Morristown,  N.  J.  He  has  since  re-  held  in  suspension.  They  are  variously  con- 
sided  in  Buffalo,  devoting  himself  to  study  and  structed  according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  fluid  to 
to  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  enjoying  that  be  purified.  The  chemist  takes  a  disk  of  nn- 
general  respect  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled  by  sized  white  paper,  and  doubting  it  twic€^  intro- 
his  many  years  of  public  service,  and  by  hu  duces  it  into  a  funnel  of  proper  siase,  which,  for 

Sunedlious  and  faithful  performance  of  oU  the  &dlitating  the  passage  of  the  fluid,  is  com- 
uties  of  private  life.  monly  ribbed,  and  opening  one*  of  the  folds, 
^  FILLMORE  CITY,  the  capital  of  Utah  ter-  pours  in  the  liquid.  This  soon  drops  through 
litory^  is  the  principal  settlement  in  Millard  co.^  the  paper  and  the  funnel,  leaving  the  sediment 
and  lies  about  150  m.  almost  due  S.  from  the  behind ;  if  any  of  this  passes  through  in  the 
Great  Salt  lake.  Both  it  and  the  county  were  commencement  of  the  operation,  it  is  common- 
Damed  in  honor  of  Millard  FiUmore,  who  is  ly  retained  when  returned  after  the  pores  of 
held  in  great  esteem  among  the  Mormons  on  the  paper  are  wet  and  partially  obstructed. 
Account  of  the  fovor  he  displayed  toward  them  The  sediment  is  often  the  object  of  thb  pro- 
fit the  tune  of  the  organization  of  the  territory  cess ;  in  this  case  it  may  be  washed  dean  of 
in  1850.  The  city  charter  was  granted  by  the  the  liquid  which  contained  it  by  the  use  of 
territorial  legislature  in  Feb.  1852.  The  white  water,  or  sometimes  of  some  other  fluid  which 
poi>ulation  now  (1859)  is  about  700.  In  the  has  no  chemical  action  upon  the  residuum, 
vicinity  is  one  of  the  government  Indian  farms,  Paper  is  an  excellent  material  for  fllters ;  but 
which  is  the  head- quarters  of  a  band  of  Pah-  those  kinds  should  be  selected  which  contain 
vant  or  Para-vant  Indians,  an  offshoot  of  the  the  least  amount  of  earthy  matters,  lime  partic- 
great  Utah  nation.  The  chie^  Canosh,  is  not-  ularly,  the  presence  of  which  may  affect  the 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  inveterate  thieves  that  composition  of  the  substances  employed.  These 
infest  the  roads  across  the  continent.  The  main  may,  however,  be  in  part  dissolved  out  by  acids 
wagon  road  to  California  via  Parowan,  Moun-  before  using  the  filter.  Each  Alter  is  used  only 
tain  Meadows,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Bernardino,  once ;  and  uius  there  is  no  accumulation  of  im- 
passes through  Fillmore,  and  for  many  vears  purities  to  impur  its  quality.  The  weight  of 
the  principal  subsistence  of  Canosh  ana  his  the  ashes  yielded  by  a  disk  of  the  rise  used 
band  has  oeen  derived  from  depredations  upon  being  known,  the  quantity  of  the  insoluble 
American  travellers.  The  only  building  in  FUl-  precipitate  collected  m  the  fllter  may  be  deter- 
more  of  any  pretension  is  the  capitoL  The  plan  mined  by  burning  both  together,  thus  avoiding 
of  this  edifice,  of  which  one  wing  only  has  been  ride  of  loss  in  removing  the  fine  particles,  and 
completed,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  of  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  proportion  due  to  the 
wltharotundain  the  centre  60  feet  in  diameter,  filter  when  the  burnt  product  is  weighed. 
The  material  is  red  sandstone,  rough  hammered.  Apothecaries  also  use  paper  filters,  but  generally 
AU  the  other  buildings  in  the  town  are  of  of  coarser  material  ana  folded  from  a  square 
adobe  or  else  of  fire-burned  brick,  which  last  is  piece  in  a  number  of  folds  like  those  of  a  paper 
made  nowhere  else  within  the  territory,  and  fan,  all  of  which  terminate'in  one  pomt  which 
rarely  here,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel.  The  was  the  centre  of  the  square.    Paper  filters  are 
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ttrengtbened  and  made  more  impervioos  when  like  rain,  in  order  to  take  up  the  air  fooad  in 
necessary  bv  nsing  one  within  another.  In  fil*  rain  water,  and  which  it  has  lost  in  its  fiheriog. 
tering  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  extracts,  a  When  the  river  water  is  very  torbid,  the  upper 
very  efficient  apparatus  is  made  use  of  by  the  strata  require  renewal  twice  a  day  on  sooount 
apothecaries,  called  Boullay*s  filter,  which  has  of  the  impurities  dcpomted.  The  qosotity  of 
been  already  noticed  under  Eztbaots.  The  old  water  passed  through  them  is  proportiooal  to 
pharmaceutists  used  a  cone-shaped  bag  of  cot-  the  area  of  the  filtering  surface.  Eaoh  square 
ton  or  woollen  called  Hypocrates's  sleeve,  and  metre  of  surface  produces  in  2i  boors  sboot 
the  same  contrivance  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  8.000  litres  of  pure  water,  or  each  equre  foot 
the  clarification  of  sirups  and  other  viscid  ai>out  78^  stanaard  gallons.  The  result,  how- 
liquids.  Cotton  flannel,  which  has  a  thick  nap^  ever,  varies  with  the  state  of  cJesnlinHw  in, 
is  an  excellent  material.  The  conical  hat  body  which  the  filtering  materials  are  kept ;  sod  ss 
made  of  felt  is  well  adapted,  before  its  shape  is  the  degree  of  retardation  cannot  be  ssoertaiDed 
altered,  to  the  filtration  of  fixed  oils.  Oorro-  beforehand,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ealcnlito 
sive  liquids,  as  strong  acids,  may  be  cleared  by  witii  accuracy  the  capiacity  of  any  filter  of 
passing  them  through  pure  sUicious  sand  sup-  this  nature.  An  ingenious  filter  was  noticed 
ported  upon  coarse  fragments  of  glass  placed  in  at  the  London  exhibition,  sent  by  the  Wenham 
the  neck  of  a  funnel  and  gradually  diminishing  lake  ice  company  of  Massachnaetts^  the  inTeo- 
in  size  upward.  Sponges  have  been  used  for  tion  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bird.  It  consists  of  s 
filters  from  time  immemorial  for  purifying  the  aiphon,  the  short  limb  of  which  termiaakts  in 
water  of  the  Niger ;  unless  often  replaced,  they  a  cylindrical  box,  whicb  is  placed  in  a  cask  of 
have  the  defect  common  to  all  filters  made  of  water  under  tiie  surface.  This  box  oostuu 
organic  materials,  as  straw,  hemp,  cotton,  saw-  the  filter,  and  on  drawing  \he  air  oat  of  the 
di^  shavings^  branches,  leaves,  &c.,  of  under-  long  arm.  which  projects  from  the  cask,  the 
going  a  chemical  change  from  constant  expo-  water  is  forced  up  through  the  filter  and  passes 
sure  to  dampness,  which  at  last  causes  them  to  through  the  siphon,  its  now  being  reffolatod  hj 
affect  injuriously  the  quality  of  the  liquid,  a  stop-cock  at  the  lower  end  of  Uie  long  ann 
The  fibres  of  asbestus  might  be  substituted  with  It  has  the  advantage,  if  the  cask  is  kept  prop- 
advantage,  and  would  moreover  find  a  proper  erly  supplied,  of  drawing  the  water  neither 
application  in  the  filtration  of  corrosive  fluids,  from  the  top  where  the  lighter  sediment  ool- 
Charcoal  is  a  favorite  material,  particularly  for  lects,  nor  from  the  bottom  to  which  the  heavier 
the  purification  of  water  used  at  sea;  it  has  impuriUea  sink.  Filters  upon  a  large  scale  are 
the  property  not  only  of  separating  the  impuri-  connected  with  the  reservoirs  from  which  cities 
ties  passed  tiirough  layers  of  it  alternating  with  receive  supplies  of  water.  These  reservoirs  an 
others  of  sand,  but  also  of  removing  disagreeable  divided  into  several  basins,  the  first  of  which 
odors.  The  Japanese  use  porous  sandstones  hoi-  are  intended  for  receiving  the  sediment  thst 
lowed  into  the  form  of  an  egg,  and  set  in  a  fhime  will  subride  as  the  water  is  left  standing ;  from 
over  a  vessel,  into  which  the  water  drops  as  it  these  it  passes  through  porous  beds  which 
percolates  throngh  the  stone.  The  Egyptians  separate  them  from  an  adjoinmg  basin,  and 
adopt  the  same  method  for  clarifying  the  water  which  collect  the  impurities  still  remaining  su- 
of  the  Nile.  A  stone  which  answers  uiis  purpose  pended.  By  using  several  such  banns  the  heds 
well  has  long  been  known  at  Teneriffe,  and  was  may  be  kept  alternately  in  use,  affordbg  anop- 
formerly  largely  imported  into  England.  In  portunity  for  their  deansing  whenever  this  u 
Spain  porous  earthenware  vessels  are  roanufac-  required. — ^In  connection  with  the  pnrificatioo 
tured,  called  alcamuaty  which  are  used  for  this  of  water  by  filtration,  ingenious  methods  hare 
purpose,  and  also  for  wine-coolers.  (See  Evap-  been  devised  of  separating  the  solnble  sslt^ 
ORATION.)  New  devices  designed  for  exhibiting  of  lime,  dec,  whion  give  the  property  of 
or  rendering  more  efScient  the  process  of  filter-  hardness  to  water,  and  which  being  in  the  stale 
ing  are  constantly  appearing,  some  of  them  not  of  solution  pass  through  the  filter.  Pnre  wattir 
differing  from  methods  long  ago  introduced,  can  thus  hold  only  about  two  grains  to  the  ga^ 
yet  protected  by  patent  rights.  Filtering  up-  Ion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  f  xWf «  bat  as  the 
ward,  by  introducmg  the  liquid  at  the  bottom  water  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gpas,  its  power  ct 
of  a  cask  and  causing  it  to  rise  by  the  pressure  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  increases,  till  lU 
of  the  column  behind  through  sand  and  gravel  capacity  may  be  10  times  that  of  pure  water. 
or  charcoal,  was  patented  in  England  in  1791,  Its  hardness  increases  with  the  quantity  of  Iip< 
together  with  the  method  of  get^ng  rid  of  the  taken  up.  Thus  the  water  of  springs,  e^P^' 
sediment  by  washing  it  out  with  currents  of  ly  in  districts  where  calcareous  rocks  abosoo. 
water  passed  under  pressure  in  the  contrary  di-  differs  in  composition  fh>m  the  soft  ram  ws«^r 
rection.  In  1800  a  process  not  essentially  dif-  which  has  not  flowed  through  the  groo^d. 
ferent  was  patented  in  France,  the  water  beiag  When  such  water  is  boiled,  the  excess  «  ^' 
made  to  pass  in  a  downward  direction  throngh  bonic  acid  gas  is  expelled^  and  with  it  the  caps- 
layers  of  such  materials,  to  which  sponges  were  city  of  holdins  a  portion  of  the  ^^'^'^''^^ 
also  added.  It  was  employed  on  a  large  scale  lime.  This  Ms  as  a  precipitate,  andfonns  t^ 
in  1806  to  clarify  the  water  of  the  Seine.  After  crust  which  collecta  on  the  inside  of  ••r*V" 
the  water  passes  through  the  layers  contained  in  which  such  water  is  boiled*  By  contionuif  w»- 
leaden  boxes,  it  is  made  to  drop  from  a  height  boiling,  all  the  lime  may  be  thus  separatwi  < ' 
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cept  about  two  grains  to  the  gallon ;  and  it  is  more  or  less  conical  bill,  witbont  emargination 
then  in  the  best  condition  to  be  purified  by  at  the  tip.  This  family,  according  to  Gray, 
filtering.  Other  salts,  the  solubility  of  which  comprises  the  sub-families  j>2oe0»9us,  or  weavers, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  carbonic  acid  gas  African  for  the  most  part,  except  the  typical 
present,  as  the  sulphate  of  lime,  or  the  chlorides  genus  j>loeeu9  (Ouv.),  which  is  Asiatic;  coee(h 
of  soda,  magnesia,  ^.,  which  give  the  saltness  thrawtina^  or  hawfinches,  well  scattered  over 
and  hardness  to  sea  water,  can  only  be  separat-  the  globe,  of  which  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak 
ed  by  distillation. — ^There  are  also  some  sub-  is  a  £uniliar  representative  in  the  United  States; 
stances  often  present  in  the  state  of  suspension  tanagrituB^  or  tanagers,  peculiar  to  this  conti- 
in  water  which  may  not  be  separated  by  subsi-  nent,  especiaUy  to  South  America ;  fri$igillina^ 
dence  or  filtration.  8uch  are  some  organic  or  finches,  found  all  over  the  world ;  amimnn^ 
matters,  and  the  fine  clayey  or  aluminous  par-  or  buntings,  of  which  the  common  snow  bimting 
tides.  Waters  which  wash  difSs  of  clay  be-  is  a  good  example;  alaudiruB^  orlaxlu,  of  which 
come  saturated  with  the  impalpable  material,  the  shore  lark  of  the  north  and  a  second  spe- 
which  they  almost  wholly  refuse  to  shed  by  any  cies  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  the  only  American 
mechanical  action.  This  property  may  be  wit-  specimens :  this  sub-family  is  by  some,  and  with 
nessed  upon  a  large  scale  in  passing  in  a  steam-  good  reason,  removed  finom  the  /ringillida; 
boat  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  fyrrhuliruB,  or  bullfinches;  hxina,  or  cross- 
&e  water,  particularly  after  a  storm,  carries  the  duIb  ;  and  phytotomintB^  or  plant-cutters.  The 
sediment  from  the  clayey  banks  miles  out  into  characters  of  the  bullfinch,  bunting,  and  cross- 
the  lake,  and  receives  from  it  a  milky  appear-  bill  have  been  siven  under  those  titles  respec- 
ance.  8uch  water,  it  is  found,  may  be  purified  tively ;  those  of  the  grosbeaks,  hawfinches,  hurks^ 
by  adding  to  it  a  few  grains  of  alum  to  the  gal-  plant-cutters,  tanagers,  and  weavers,  will  be  no- 
Ion.  The  alum  is  decomposed,  and  its  ingredi-  ticed  in  their  alphabetical  order ;  leaving  noth- 
ents  fall  in  insoluble  precipitates,  carrying  with  ing  for  this  article  but  the  proper  finches.  The 
them  the  alumina  or  other  impurities  which  dis-  clmracters  of  Uxe/ringiUijuB  are,  in  addition  to 
color  the  water ;  and  all  may  be  separated  by  those  already  alluded  to  as  belonging  to  the 
filtration  or  decantation  except  the  excess  of  whole  family,  wings  more  or  less  lengthened 
alum  that  may  have  been  added.  Its  use  is  ob-  and  pointed ;  tajl  varying  in  length,  sometimes 
jectionable  from  the  liability  of  adding  it  in  with  the  feathers  acuminated ;  tarsi  rather 
excess,  and  also  from  the  formation  of  a  sul-  shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  in  a  few  cases  as 
phate  of  lime,  a  portion  of  which  remains  in  long,  slender  and  transversely  scaled ;  toes 
solution,  rendering  the  water  hard.  Caustic  or  long  and  slender,  the  hind  toe  moderate,  with 
quick  lime  is  also  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  daws  curved  and  acute.  The  ^enus  estrel- 
it  acts  by  seizing  upon  the  free  carbonic  acid  da  (Swains.)  is  found  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Ana- 
present,  and  thus  all  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  tralia,  occurring  in  small  fiocks  in  meadows 
solution,  except  two  grains  to  the  gallon,  is  ren-  and  bushy  groands,  and  occasionally  visiting 
dered  insoluble,  and  falls  together  with  the  lime  gardens.  The  wax-billed  finch,  or  bengaly 
introduced  to  the  bottom.  This  process  has  (E.  aatrUd^  linn.),  is  of  the  size  of  a  wren, 
been  put  in  practice  upon  a  large  scale  at  the  about  4^  inches  long ;  the  bill  is  deep  red,  and 
Ifayfield  print  works  in  Lancashire,  England,  a  streak  through  the  eye  and  the  middle  of  the 
in  which  800,000  gallons  of  water  are  daily  breast  aro  of  uie  same  color ;  the  general  color 
purified.  Filtration  is  not  necessary  unless  the  above  is  brown,  and  bdow  reddish  gray,  every- 
water  was  turbid  before  the  liming,  the  precip-  where  crossed  with  fine  blackish  undulations, 
itate  formed  subsiding  in  the  course  of  24  This  handsome  bird  inhabits  Africa  from  Sen- 
hours,  so  that  the  clear  water  may  be  drawn  off.  egal  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope ;  it  often  com- 
In  the  spring  of  1851  experiments  were  made  mits  considerable  havoc  in  gardens,  where  it 
upon  the  water  of  the  Thames  river  at  the  devours  both  buds  and  seeds ;  it  is  frequently 
Chelsea  water  works,  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,-  kept  in  cages,  more  for  its  beauty  than  its  song. 
OOOgallons,  or  nearly  a  day's  supply,  being  sub-  The  wings  in  this  genus  are  short,  and  the 
jected  to  this  process.  The  quantity  of  lime  fiight  is  consequenUy  for  small  distances  at  a 
admitted  was  regulated  by  testing  the  water  in  time ;  the  tail  is  leoigthened.  There  are  more 
the  reservoir  by  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  than  40  other  species.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
formation  of  a  brownish  precipitate  indicating  genua  amadina  (Swains.X  differing  from  the 
tiiat  an  excess  has  been  introduced.  All  the  last  chiefly  in  a  more  uniformly  conical  bill  and 
fixed  constituents  contained  in  one  gallon  of  in  a  short  and  rounded  t^  may  be  mentioned 
water  were  found  to  be  reduced  from  24.07  to  the  Java  finch,  commonly  called  here  Java  spar- 
8.81  grains,  and  the  organic  matter  from  2.60  row  (A,  ^rysinms,  Linn.) ;  other  names  are  the 
to  1.60  grains.  The  water  was  rendered  com-  padda  and  rice  bird.  This  is  of  the  size  of  a 
paratively  soft  and  transparent,  acquiring  nei-  sparrow,  in  length  about  5  inches;  the  bill  is 
ther  odor  nor  taste  by  the  process.  The  cost  stoat  and  red;  theeydids  are  of  the  same  color; 
was  estimated  at  about  £1  for  1,000,000 gallons,  the  head  and  throat  black;  the  sides  of  the 
FINCH,  a  name  given  to  many  birds  of  the  head,  under  the  eyes,  white;  tibe  upper  parts 
order  p<u$ere»,  tribe  eaniroitrei^  andfamily^n-  pale  ash ;  belly  and  Uiighs  pale  rose,  white  to- 
gillida^  inclading  a  numerous  series  of  small  ward  the  vent;  the  tail  UadL  It  inhabits  Java, 
and  generally  brilliant  birdsi  with  short,  thick,  Ohina,  and  India,  where  it  occasionally  does 
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mnoh  miscbifif  in  the  rice  grounds ;  it  eats  seeds  the  toil  short,  and  the  hody  hnlkj,  wluch  c]la^ 
and  insects;  it  is  often  seen  here  as  a  cage  bird,  aoters  have  led  Mr,  Gould  to  consider  it  rather 
and  is  a  fSayorite  for  its  beautj.  There  are  more  a  grosbeak  (coccothrauata)  than  a  finchf  and  it 
than  60  other  species  of  the  genus. — ^The  typi-  no  doubt  is  one  of  the  intermediate  forms  be- 
cal  finches  are  found  in  the  genus  frinffilla  tween  this  axkdfrinffilla.  The  male  is  bright 
^Linn.),  which  is  distributed  oyer  all  the  world,  olive  green  above,  passing  into  yellow;  the 
hving  in  flocks  in  which  are  often  associated  quills  blackish  grav,  with  outer  webs  bright 
several  species;  their  food  consists  of  seeds  of  gamboge  yellow ;  the  tail,  except  the  2  middle 
various  kinds  of  plants  and  trees  in  winter,  and  feathers,  which  are  gray  with  light  yellow  mar- 
of  larvfls,  grubs,  and  grain  in  summer ;  some,  gins,  are  yellow  like  the  wings,  wi&  the  exter- 
like  the  red  poU  and  the  snow  bird,  are  found  nal  edges  grayish  brown;  below  greenish,  {Ma- 
in very  cold  regions.  There  are  more  Uian  80  ing  into  sulphur  yellow ;  the  bill  is  white,  with 
species,  which  by  Gray  were  brought  under  the  a  pink  tinge;  the  legs  brown;  the  yoong  are 
linnaaan  gewoBfringilla ;  some  of  the  old  sub-  marked  with  oblong  dashes  of  brown  on  the 
divisions  have  been  re-adopted  in  Prince  Bona-  lower  surface  and  the  upper  part  of  the  bacL 

garters  C(mapecttt»  ^vium,  and  in  Baird's  cata-  This  is  an  indigenous,  non-migratory,  h&rdj 

)gue  of  North  American  birds,  but  the  simpler  bird,  living  in  flocks,  umiliar  and  docue;  it  ii 

method  of  Gray  will  be  adhered  to  in  this  artide.  often  kept  In  confinement  for  its  facility  in  imi- 

In  the  genus  frinffiUa  the  wings  are  long  and  tating  tne  notes  of  other  birds;  its  own  song 

pointed,  and  the  tdl  is  generally  slightly  forked,  consists  of  8  or  4  short  mellow  notes,  which  are 

The  chaffinch  (F,  eaUM,  Linn.)  has  been  de-  very  pleasing  during  the  breeding  season;  it  is 

scribed  under  that  title,  and  the  siskin  (JF!  spimtif  not  particular  in  its  choice  of  food,  eating  the 

linn.)  under  Abbbdsvinx  ;  the  goldfinch  (F,  oar-  usual  grains  and  seeds  given  to  caged  birds. 

dttelii^  linn.),  the  redpoll  linnet  (F,  linaria^  The  eggs  are  4  or  6  in  number,  pale  blnish  white, 

linn.),  the  snow  bird  (R  hyemaliSy  Linn.),  and  speckled  at  the  larger  end  with  reddish  brown. 

the  yellow  bird  or  American  goldfinch  (F.  trU-  — Tjie  pine  finch  (fl  pinm^W^ ;  ehfytmitrk, 

<t#,  Linn.),  will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  Boie),  distributed  over  North  America  from 

titles.— The  brambling  or  mountain  finch  {F,  the.  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  4f  inches  long, 

montifHngilla^  Linn.)  is  a  little  smaller  than  with  an  extent  of  winss  of  8^  inches.    The 

the  chaffinch,  being  about  6jt  inches  long,  with  plumage  is  soft,  but  with  little  gloss;  the  short, 

an  extent  of  wings  of  10^  inches ;  it  resembles  conical,  acute  bill  is  light  yellowish  brown,with 

this  bird  in  its  form,  mode  of  fiight,  gait,  and  a  dusky  tip ;  the  iris  brown ;  general  color  shore 

manners;  the  bill  is  larger  in  proportion.    The  yellowish  gray,  with  dark  brown  streaks;  the 

greater  part  of  the  upper  mandible  and  the  end  wines  and  tail  dusky,  with  grayish  white  edges; 

of  the  lower  are  dusky,  the  base  of  the  former  the  base  of  the  secondaries,  the  tips  of  their 

pale  gray,  and  the  rest  of  the  latter  yellow;  the  coverts,  and  the  margins  of  the  rump  feathets 

nead  and  back  in  the  male  are  deep  black,  the  are  cream-colored;  grayish  white  beW,  with 

feathers  with  a  tinge  of  rusty  gray ;  the  throat,  streaks  of  dull  brown,  and  a  brown  tinge  on  the 

breast,  and  upper  wing  coverts  are  light  red-  fore  neck ;  the  female  very  closely  resembles 

dish  brown;  the  rump  white  tinged  with  yellow;  the  male,    Thb  species,  though  seen  in  the 

the  quills  and  larger  coverts  black,  the  former  southern  states,  prefers  the  northern  regions  of 

margmed  with  yellow  externally,  the  inner  the  countiy  and  the  Oanadas,  wherever  pioe 

with  a  reddish  margin  and  a  white  spot  at  ^e  trees  abound ;  it  is  most  common  in  the  north 

base;  the  sides  spotted  with  black;  tiie  tall  during  winter,  where  it  is  seen  in  small  ilocks 

black,  the  exterior  feather  white  on  the  outer  vnth  the  redpoll  and  the  crossbill;  the  favorite 

web,  and  the  middle  ones  edged  and  tipped  with  food  is  found  amid  the  branches  of  the  hiffhesc 

ash  color;  abdomen  and  lower  tail  coverts  yel-  fir  trees,  where  they  hang  head  downward  like 

lowish  white.    The  female  is  much  less  bright;  the  titmouse;  the  seeds  of  the  thistle  and  the 

the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  back  of  the  neck  sweet  gum  are  also   much  eaten  bv  then. 

are  gpray,  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  being  Though  he  could  find  no  nests,  Audabon  in^ 

dusky  margined  with  gray ;  the  rufous  mark-  with  great  numbers  of  these  birds  accompanied 

lugs  of  the  breast  and  wings  are  very  faint ;  the  by  Uieir  young  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  toward 

si2e  is  smaller.    It  is  seen  in  Great  Britain  in  the  end  of  July ;  and  they  doubtless  breed  there. 

large  flocks  in  winter,  with  the  chaffinch  and  The  mode  of  fiight  and  notes  resemble  those  of 

allied  species,  disappearing  toward  the  end  of  the  goldfinch ;  like  the  latter,  it  sweeps  throogh 

spring,  going  north  to  breed;  it  is  hardy  and  theair  in  long  graceful  curves,  uttering  its  sweet 

bold,  feeding  on  seeds  and  what  it  can  pick  up  and  clear  souk  as  it  takes  a  fresh  stsit.— The 

in  the  open  fields;  its  flight  is  rapid  and  undu-  genus ^oas^r  (Briss.)  includes  the  sparrowBOC 

latins;  the  note  is  like  the  "tweet*'  of  the  the  old  world,  which  are  rarely  called  fincn^ 

chaffinch  repeated  several  times ;  according  to  The  American  sparrows  are  contained  in  the 

Montagu,  it  builds  a  nest  in  fir  trees,  and  lays  4  genus  eanotriekia  ^Swains.) ;  manv  of  these  are 

or  6  vellowish  spotted  eggs.    Albinos  are  occa-  popularly  called  nnches;  the  btU  is  V^f^ 

BionaLlly  seen.     It  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  conical,  the  wings  moderate,  the  tsil  k^ 

beech  mast. — ^The  green  finch  (F,  MoHi,  Linn.),  broad,  and  nearly  even  at  the  end.    The  grass 

also  a  European  species,  is  about  6  inches  long  finch  {Z,  graminea^  Gmel. ;    genua  f^f^^ 

and  9  in  extent  of  wings;  the  bill  is  very  8ton^  Baird)  is  H  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  vmg 
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of  10  inclies :  the  g^eral  color  above  is  light  turning  to  the  shores  and  rice  fields  at  high  tide ; 

brown,  streaked  and  mottled  with  darker;  a  the  note  is  a  single  '^  tweet;*'  the  nest  is  placed 

narrow  circle  of  white  around  the  eye;  throat  on  the  ground,  near  the  water,  in  a  slight  hoi- 

and  breast  yellowish  white,  the  latter  streaked  low ;  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are  laid  sometimes  twice 

with  dark  brown;  the  larger  coverts  and  the  in  a  season ;  the  color  is  dull  white,  with  light 

quills  deep  brown,  the  former  edged  with  palen  brown  dots,  most  numerous  at  the  larger  end ; 

and  the  nrst  of  the  latter  with  white  external  from  the  Quickness  with  which  they  move  on 

margin ;  lesser  coverts  bay ;  tail  deep  brown,  the  grouno,  they  are  most  easily  shot  on  the 

marked  and  margined  with  white ;  sides  and  wing.    The  seadde  finch  (A,  maritimui,  Wils.). 

abdomen  pale  yellowish  brown,  the  former  with  similar  habits  to  the  preceding,  and  found 

streaked  with  darker ;  under  tail  coverts  white,  in  ^  same  localities  as  far  north  as  Long  island, 

It  is  distributed  &r  to  the  north  and  over  the  has  the  crown  of  the  head  deep  brown,  sur* 

United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padflo,  rounded  by  a  lice  of  grajish  blue ;  upper  part 

and  there  is  a  variety,  or  perhaps  a  species,  to  of  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  oUve  brown  mixed 

the  west  of  the  Alleghanies ;  it  seems  to  prefer  with  pale  blue ;   lesser  wing  coverts  reddish 

sandy  and  barren  soils  in  cultivated  districts ,  brown ;  a  yellow  streak  from  the  bill  over  the 

its  song  is  sweet  and  protracted ;  it  is  shy  and  eye ;  tlu*oat  and  fore  neck  grayish  white ;  breast 

solitary,  and  runs  nunbly  through  the  grass,  in  and  sides  grayish  blue,  the  abdomen  pfder.    Ilie 

which  the  nest  is  built ;  the  eggs,  4  to  6  in  eggs  are  grayish  white,  with  brown  freckles  all 

number,  are  laid  about  the  nuddle  of  April  at  over ;  many  nests  are  round  in  company.    The 

the  south,  where  2  broods  are  generally  raised  food  oonsbts  of  marine  insects,  snails,  crabs, 

each  year:  they  are  ]  of  an  inch  long,  bluish  sand  beetles,  andseeds. — Bachman's  finch,  placed 

white,  with  reddish  brown  blotches ;  the  food  in  the  genus  ammodromtu  by  Gray,  belongs 

consists  of  various  kinds  of  seeds  and  insects^  to  the  genxapeuo(Ba  (And.);  this  (P.  astitalUf 

and  the  fiesh  is  tender  and  of  good  flavor.   This  Licht.)  is  reddish  brown  above,  wi£h  the  centre 

bird  employs  a  great  variety  of  artifices  to  de-  of  the  feathers  black  and  their  margins  bluish 

cei ve  any  one  who  approaches  her  nest,  imitat-  gray ;  the  quills  dark  brown,  with  lighter  edges ; 

ing  lameness,  and  attempting  to  draw  attention  tail  feathers  brown,  lighter  on  the  outer  edges; 

to  another  locality.    Lincoln's  finch  (Z.  Lincolr  ochre-yeUow  streak  over  the  eye;  throat  pale 

nti,  And. ;  meloipiza^  Baird)  is  yellowish  brown  yellowi^  gra^ ;  fore  part  of  the  breast  and 

above,  with  streaks  of  brownish  black ;  head  sides  tinged  with  brown,  lower  parts  yellowish 

chestnut,  streaked  with  brownish  black,  with  a  gray.    The  length  of  the  bird  is  6  inches,  and 

grayish  blue  band  in  the  centre  and  two  at  the  tiie  extent  of  the  short  wings  only  8.    The 

sides ;  quills  and  larger  coverts  deep  brown,  habits  of  this  species  render  it  difiicult  to  ob- 

with  lighter  margins,  and  the  latter  tipped  with  serve ;  it  runs  in  the  grass  more  like  a  mouse 

whitish;  tail  yellowish  brown;  throat  white,  than  a  bird,  and  is  much  oftener  heard  than 

with  dusky  streaks  and  spots;  below  grayidi  -seen;  the  notes  are  soft  and  sweet,  justifying 

white.    It  is  found  as  far  north  as  Labrador,  the  remark  that  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  songster 

from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  south  of  the  sparrow  fkmily.    The  food  consists  of 

through  Mexico  to  Guatemala.     The  song  is  grass  seeds,  beetles,  and  berries.    It  is  confined 

very  sweet  and  loud ;  the  flight  is  rapid  and  to  the  southern  states. — ^In  the  genus  tpiMot 

low ;  the  food  is  insects  and  berries ;  the  males,  (Bonap.),  or  eyanapha  (Baird),  the  wings  and 

as  in  most  finches,  are  pugnacious. — ^The  genus  tail  are  moderate,  and  the  latter  even.    The 

ammodromti»{SwamB,)has  the  wings  shoxt,  the  painted  finch  (8,  eiru,  Linn.)  is  5i  inches  long 

tail  lengthened,  the  lateral  feathers  graduated,  and  7i  in  extent  of  wings ;  in  the  adult  male. 

with  the  end  of  each  acuminated ;  the  species  the  head  and  neck  are  azure  blue ;  the  back  and 

generally  remiun  within  the  limits  of  tide  water,  lesser  wing  coverts  yellowish  green ;  circle  round 

and  run  along  the  shores  among  the  weeds,  like  the  eye,  lower  back,  and  under  parts  carmine ; 

sandpipers,  cUmb  along  the  rushes,  or  swiftly  quills  and  tail  purplish  brown;  secondary  coverts 

dart  among  the  tufts  of  grass ;  they  eat  shrimps,  green.    The  female  has  a  brown  bill,  the  upper 

small  moUusks  and  crustaceans,  and  other  mi-  parts  light  olive-green,  and  the  under  parts  aull 

nate  marine  animals.    The  sharp-tailed  finch  orange,  paler  behind ;  the  male  of  the  first  year 

(A.  eaudaeutuBy  Gmel.)  is  found  along  the  whole  resembles  the  female,  except  in  having  the  blue 

Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  being  most  lower  mandible  of  his  sex ;  the  adult  male  plu- 

abandant  among  the  salt  marshes  of  South  mage  is  not  obtained  until  the  4th  year.    It  is  an 

Carolina.    The  crown  of  the  head  is  bluish  grav  inhabitant  of  the  south  Atlantic  and  gulf  states, 

in  the  middle  and  deep  brown  at  the  sides,  wim  extending  into  Texas  and  Mexico;  its  flight  is 

a  band  of  yellowish  red  from  the  bill  over  the  short  and  quick,  and  its  movements  on  the 

eye ;  bind  neck  dull  gray,  tinged  with  brown ;  ground  like  those  of  the  sparrows ;  its  song  is 

fore  neck  pale  vellowish  red  with  dnskv  streaks,  very  sonorous  and  pleasing,  and  is  continued 

the  throat  paler  and  unspotted;  bacK  brown,  through  the  hottest  part  of  the  day ;  the  nest  is 

tinged  with  gray;   primaries  and  tail  wood  usuallybuiltinanorange  tree,  and  theegg8,4or 

brown ;  secondaries  and  smdler  coverts  reddish  5,  are  of  a  fine  bluish  pearl  color,  speckled  with 

brown ;  sides  yellowbh  red,  with  dusky  streaks;  blacldsh.  It  appears  In  the  vicinity  of  New  Or- 

breast  and  abdomen  grayish  white.    Tneyoome  leans  about  tne  middle  of  April,  when  great 

down  to  the  marshes  when  the  tide  is  out,  re-  numbers  are  taken  in  traps,  set  with  a  stuffed 
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Bpecimen  of  a  male  bird;   all  males  wbioh  flesh  equal  to  that  of  anj  small  bird,  eso^ the 

perceive  this  are  led  bj  their  pugnacious  dispo*  lice  banting.  Thej  are  sometimes  kept  in  cogei 

sitions  to  attack  it,  and  the  trap  springs  upon  and  in  aviaries,  but  they  do  not  sing  in  oonfine- 

them  daring  the  operation ;  they  are  easily  kept  ment — Many  other  sparrows  and  buDtingi  ire 

in  confinement,  ana  will  sing  and  breed  in  oaptiv-  called  finches  in  difieren  t  parts  of  the  ooootiy, 

ity  if  properly  cared  for.    Great  numbers  of  but  they  all  belong  to  the  nmily  oifringiUida^ 

this  beautiful  finch  were  formerly  carried  to  and  may  be  found  described  in  any  work  oa 

Europe,  where  they  brought  almost  fabulous  omithol^;y. 

prices,  a  bird  which  cost  8  cents  in  New  Orleans  FINOH^  BJonuoi,  1st  earl  of  Kottin^tam,  a 
selling  in  London  or  Paris  for  more  than  twice  as  British  statesman  and  jurist,  bom  in  Leot  io 
many  dollars.  Their  flocks  sometimes  occasion  Bee  1621,  died  in  Deo.  16CH).  He  wssedoated 
considerable  damage  to  ripe  fiss  and  gfapes,  of  at  Westminster  school  and  at  Christchurchcol- 
which  they  are  exceedingly  fond.  The  lazuli  lege,  Oxford,  subsequently  studied  law  in  the 
finch  (8.  amcmoy  Say)  is  another  handsome  and  Inner  Temple,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  as  i 
allied  species,  belonging  rather  to  the  Pacific  lawyer.  During  the  revolution  he  eqjoyed  ^' 
fauna.  The  bill  is  brownish  black ;  the  head  and  end  respect  and  confidence.  At  the  reatorauoa 
neck,  hind  part  of  back  and  rump,  are  beautiful  he  was  made  solicitor-general,  took  part  in  the 
greenish  blue ;  fore  part  of  the  back,  scapulars,  prosecution  of  the  regicides,  of  which  he  wrote 
wings,  and  tail,  brownish  black,  the  feathers  a  full  account,  and  in  1661  entered  parliament 
with  blue  margins;  a  conspicuous  white  band  on  as  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford.  In 
the  winss ;  on  the  fore  part  of  the  breast  a  broad  1667  he  defended  Lord  Olarendon,  when  im- 
band  of  brownish  red;  the  sides,  lower  wing  peachedfor  high  crimes  and  misdemeaoora,  and 
coverts,  and  tibial  feathers,  bluish  gray ;  lower  after  being  successively  attorney  general  and 
parts  white.  The  female  is  £ar  less  brilliant,  a  lord  keeper,  was  appointed  in  1675  lord  bigb 
grayish  tint  prevailing  in  mosi  parts  of  tne  chancellor  of  England.  In  1681  he  waa  crested 
plumage.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bird,  with  a  lively  earl  of  Nottingham,  having  for  some  years  prer- 
and  pleasing  song.  Another  beautiful  species  is  ious  borne  the  title  of  Baron  Finch  of  DsTeotfj. 
the  £L  eyanea  (Linn.),  which  will  be  noticed  He  was  equally  celebrated  for  hia  eloquence  in 
nnder  Indioo  Bird. — ^The  last  finch  which  will  the  senate  and  at  the  bar.  His  literaiy  remaiDe 
be  mentioned  belongs  to  the  sub-family  of  pyr^  include  a  number  of  published  parlismentaiT 
ThuliruB^  and  to  the  genus  carpadacui  (Kaup.).  speeches  and  legal  arguments,  and  some  Tobunes 
The  purple  finch  ( C.  purpureiu^  Gmel.)  is  6  inch-  of  manuscript  chancery  reports, 
es  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  9  inches;  FIKDEN,  William,  an  English  line  engraTer^ 
The  bill  is  very  robust,  conical,  bulging,  and  bom  in  London  in  1787,  died  there.  Sept  2^ 
acute,  deep  brown  above,  bluish  below;  the  1852.  He  was  apprenticed  jto  an  engrsTer,  and 
head,  neck,  breast,  back,  and  upper  tail  coverts  afterward  found  employment  as  an  eDgraver  of 
are  of  a  rich  lake  color,  neariy  crimson  on  the-  book  plates.  Bemg  remarkable  for  a  ceitain 
head  and  neck,  and  fading  into  rose  color  on  the  neatness  of  line  and  smoothness  of  finish,  be  be- 
abdomen ;  the  fore  part  of  the  back  is  streaked  came  one  of  the  most  popular  engravera  of  bis 
with  brown ;  the  quills,  larger  coverts,  and  tail  time,  and  was  selected  to  engrave  Lawrence^ 
are  deep  brown  margined  with  red ;  a  narrow  celebrated  portrait  of  George  IV.,  for  which  he 
cream-colored  band  across  the  forehead  close  to  received  2,000  guineas.  He  also  engrsTcd  toe 
the  bill.  The  female  and  young  are  browni^  '^  Village  FesUval  *^  and  the  ^'  HighlaJider'e  Re- 
olive  above,  witli  dark  brown  streaks :  the  un-  turn,"  both  from  well  known  pictures  by  Vi  ilkie. 
der  parts  grayish  white,  the  sides  streaked  with  He  published  some  very  extensive  series  of  en- 
brown  ;  quills  and  tail  feathers  dark  brown  with  gravings,  the  best  of  which  is  the  '*  Gallery  oi 
olive  margins;  a  broad  white  line  over  the  eye,  British  Art;"  he  lost  heavily  by  this  ecte^ 
and  another  from  the  gape  backward.    In  the  prise. 

southern  states  their  flocks  are  seen  from  Novem-       FINDING.    It  is  a  little  strange  that  vbcn 

bertoApriI,feedingon  the  interior  of  buds  whidi  the  act  of  finding  is  so  common,  and  olvtji 

they  husk  with  great  skill;  they  are  usually  must  have  been  so.  the  law  of  finding  is,  in  sooi^ 

seen  in  the  morning  and  at  nighty  darting  after  particulars,  not  qmte  settled.    It  is  certain  tltf^ 

insects.    Their  song  is  sweet  and  continued,  nothing  can  be  found  that  was  not  lost;  hen»i 

They  are  found  from  Labrador  to  Louidana,  unlesstheownerof  property  has  it  no  loogerci 

being  replaced  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  (7.  his  possession  or  within  his  reach,  and  is  <K' 

CalifamicuM  (Baird)  and  the  C.  Camnii  (Baird ) ;  prived  of  all  power  over  it,  either  by  soctdeot 

thev  breed  in  the  north,  where  they  are  seen  in  or  voluntarily,  as  when  he  easts  it  away,  ^ 

midwinter  in  company  with  crossbills  and  other  other  man  who  happens  upon  it  acquires  ^'^ 

hardy  birds,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  ever-  the  rights  of  a  finaer.    Lost  goods  were  s^s<" 

greens.    Their  nests  have  been  found  in  Massa-  by  the  old  law  as  hima  vaeofUia  ;  and  ^^^ 

chusetts;  the  eggs  are  of  an  emerald  green  in  his  "Treatise  of  Possession'^ /of  which tbtfe 

color,  with  a  few  black  dots  and  streaks  near  is  an  excellent  translation  into  En^ish.  by  ^ 

the  point,  and  some  purplish  blotches.    The  Edward  Perry),  says,  §  18:   Vacua  m^^^'^ 

farmers  believe  them  to  be  injurious  to  fruit  nemodetinet.  The  ancient  law  of  tressore  trore 

trees  by  destroying  the  blossoms,  great  numbers  was  said  to  apply  to  gold  and  silver  ^Jy^ 

of  whidi  they  puU  ofi^  Audubon  considers  their  indeed  only  to  that  which  had  been  poff^W 
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bidden  in  the  earth,  And  of  which  the  owner  timated  by  one  high  authority,  at  least,  Judge 
was  unknown.  Originally  it  belonged  to  the  Story  ("Bailment,"  aecUoDS  85  et  teq,)^  that 
finder;  hot  many  centoriea  ago  it  was ac^ndged  the  finder  may  luao  make  a  farther  charge 
to  belong,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  to  the  against  the  owner  for  compenaation  for  care  and 
aovereign,  and  Grotiusaays  this  role  had  become  labor,  and  perhaps  for  reward.  There  are 
in  his  time  jiw00mmtifM^  quoH  gentium.  Black-  moral  reasons  for  this,  bat  no  legal  anthority : 
atone  (^^Conunentaries,'' toL  i.  p.  296)  makes  a  and  except  when  property  is  found  at  sea,  and 
distinction  between  goods  hidden  by  the  owner,  oomea  under  the  admiralty  law  of  salvage,  we 
which  the  owner  never  reclaimed,  being  pre-  know  no  law  which  authorizes  the  finder  to 
rented  by  death,  forgetting,  or  neglec^  and  dium  more  than  his  expenses.  5.  For  what- 
goods  voluntarily  or  accidentally  cast  Inroad.  In  ever  the  finder  may  lawfully  demand  of  the 
the  first  case,  there  was  no  intention  to  abandon  owner  in  respect  to  the  property  foond,  he  has, 
them,  and  when  they  were  not  the  owner's  they  we  think,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
became  the  king's,  to  whom  the  finder  must  constructive  bailment  above  spoken  of,  a  lien  on 
give  them.  In  the  latter  case  they  became  the  the  property  itself;  that  is,  a  right  to  hold  it 
property  of  the  finder.  The  law  of  treasure  even  against  the  owner,  until  his  demand  is 
trove  never  had  much  force  in  this  country:  satisfied.  6.  It  seems  now  to  be  settled  that 
and  although  there  were  formerly  some  colonial  the  place  where  propertv  is  found  has  no  effect 
regulations  and  are  now  some  statutory  pro-  upon  t&e  rights  of  tne  finder.  Thus  if  A  finds 
Tisiona  in  respect  to  finding,  they  do  not  appear  money  on  the  fioor  of  B*s  store,  and  hands  it  to 
to  have  much  force,  unless  it  be  in  relation  to  B  for  the  owner,  and  B  advertises,  and  does 
what  may  be  termed  wrecks.  Th^  law  on  what  else  he  should  to  dLwover  the  owner,  and 
this  subject,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  fails  in  iittB,  the  finder  may  demand  it  of  B, 
the  authoritiee,  seems  to  be  this:  1.  The  finder  tendering  B's  expenses  in  discharge  of  his  lien. 
of  lost  property  is  owner  of  it  against  all  the  There  was  at  one  time  some  dbposition  to  say 
world  excepting  the  original  owner ;  but  the  that  if  A  found  goods  buried  in  Ws  lands,  they 
owner  may  reclaim  it  from  the  finder  at  any  were  the  property  of  B ;  but  this  seems  to 
time^  although  leaving  it  unclaimed  in  the  have  pasBeaaway,or  rather  never  to  have  been 
finder's  hands  for  a  suflkient  length  of  time  settled  law,  and  the  rule  above  stated,  that  the 
after  the  owner  knew  where  it  was  and  could  place  where  found  has  no  effect  whatever  on 
cMm  it  (^perhaps  20  years,  the  ordinary  period  the  right  of  the  finder,  is  without  qualification. 
of  prescription,  mi^ht  be  necessary),  would  be  7.  If  a  reward  be  offered,  which  is  specific  and 
equivalent  to  a  waiver  or  abandonment  of  his  certain,  or  can  be  made  so  by  reference  to  a  cer- 
ownership.  The  finder  has  therefore  all  the  tain  standiurd,  the  finder  by  bringing  the  thing 
rights  of  action  of  an  owner,  either  to  recover  found  to  the  owner,  or  otherwise  complying 
possession  of  it.  or  damages  for  loss  of  it  or  injury  with  the  terms  of  the  advertisement,  becomes 
to  it  2.  The  finder  is  always  at  liberty  to  leave  a  party  to  a  contract  offered  to  all  by  the  ad- 
what  he  finds  untouched,  and  cannot  be  made  vertiser,  and  may  sue  for  the  compensation  or  re- 
accountable  for  any  injury  thereafter  happening  ward  promised.  But  if  the  advertisement  is  gen- 
to  it^  But  if  he  takes  it  into  hb  possession,  he  extd  only,  as  that  the  finder  shall  be  liberally 
acquires  some  rights  and  comes  under  some  ob-  rewarded,  Uie  finder  has  no  specific  claim,  and 
ligations  which  do  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  well  can  have  no  action.  8.  The  rule  that  the  finder  is 
defined.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  by  the  old  owner  against  all  the  world  except  the  original 
authorities,  that  if  the  thing  found  perish  by  his  owner  baa  one  important  exception.  A  finder 
mere  neglect,  or  without  his  active  aid,  he  is  of  what  Uie  law  caUs  a  eho»e  in  action^  or  mere 
not  responsible.  But  the  tendencv  of  inodem  evidence  of  debt  or  chum,  cannot  demand  pay- 
law  is,  that  while  he  may  abstain  if  he  pleases  ment  of  it ;  and  if  one  should  pay  a  note,  a 
from  any  interference  whatever,  if  he  chooses  check,  or  a  lottery  ticket,  to  a  holder  known  by 
to  take  what  he  finds  into  his  custody,  he  hiakes  the  payer  to  have  come  into  possession  of  it  by 
himself  responuble  not  only  for  any  wilful  in-  finding,  the  payer  would  be  bound  to  pay  the 
jury  to  it  (which  is  qdte  certain),  but  for  the  amount  to  the  owner  who  could  prove  his  prop* 
oonseqnenoes  of  his  gross  negligence.  8.'  As  the  erty.  9.  A  finder  may  incur  punishment  as  for 
correlative  rule,  or  as  the  right  which  corre-  crime,  by  miscondnct  about  the  property  he 
R>onda  to  this  obligation,  he  may  demand  from  finda  ^us,  if  he  knows  the  owner,  or  Uiere 
tne  owner  all  his  expenses  necessarily  incurred  are  circumstances  which,  if  he  chose  to  profit 
in  keeping  and  preserving  Uie  property,  and  by  them,  would  lead  him  to  the  owner,  a  con- 
probably  his  reasonable  expense  in  the  way  of  version  of  the  property  to  his  own  use  is  larceny 
advertising,  or  for  similar  charges  for  the  benefit  or  theft.  But  it  is  not  larceny  unless  the  an  imu$ 
of  the  owner.  We  should  say  that  where  a  fitrandi  exiated  at  tbe  time  of  the  appropria- 
finder  takes  into  his  possession  the  thing  found,  tton ;  for  if  the  finder  only  discovered  the  owner 
it  beoomes  a  kind  of  bailment ;  and  the  owner,  ttfter  he  had  made  the  appropriation,  and  then 
by  reclaiming  and  receiving  it  fhmi  the  finder  concealed  his  finding,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
aaaents  aa  it  were  to  this  bailment ;  and  out  of  law  that  he  is  answerable  only  in  damages, 
this  constructive  bailment  grow  the  obligation  FINISTllRF,  or  F&nsrsBBB,  the  extreme  W. 
and  responsibility  of  the  finder  on  the  one  hand,  department  of  France,  from  which  position  (Lat. 
and  his  ri|^ts  on  the  other.    4.  It  has  be^i  in-  .finii  Urrm^  land's  end)  it  derives  its  name,  aur- 
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rounded  on  8  sides  by  tbe  ocean  and  the  English  broad  and  oeep,  bnt  owing  to  eaUnwb  ii  not 

channel,  and  bounded  £.  by  the  departments  of  navigable.    The  lakes,  however,  tosatimu  • 

G6te8-da-Nord  and  Morbihan ;  length  N.  and  S.  prominent  feature  in  the  geography  of  the 

66  m. ;  breadth  about  56  m. ;  area,  8,575  sq.  m. ;  country,  being  very  numerous  and  occapTing  i 

pop.  in  1856,  617,710.    It  was  included  in  the  large  proportion  of  the  territory.    Indepen- 

former  French  province  of  Brittany.  The  coasts,  dently  of  Lake  Ladoga,  which  fies  partlf  m 

generally  steep  and  deeply  indented,  are  about  Finland,  the  largest  or  these  sheets  of  wattf 

410  m.  in  length,  and  present  many  excellent  are  liikes  Saima  and  Enara.    The  cammom- 

bays  and  harbors.  The  most  important  ports  are  cation  between  the  various  watersheds  snd  the 

Brest,  Morlaix,  Landemeau,  Quimper,  and  Don-  Finnish  gulf  has  been  established  siooe  185( 

amenez.  Ofnumerousrivers,8on]y,  theAulne,  by  the  um  of  Saima.    The  surface  ii  table- 

the  Elom,  and  the  Odet,  are  navi^le.    Two  land  from  400  to  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

hill  chains,  that  of  Ar^  in  the  K.,  and  that  of  sea,  with  occasional  hi^er  elevatloiia.  Tb» 

the  Black  mountains  in  the  S.,  run  through  this  Maanselke  mountains  in  tne  N.  have  an  tvcrage 

department  E.  and  W.  The  climate  is  mild,  but  altitude  of  8,000  or  4,000  feet    The  piadpil 

humid ;  fogs  are  common ;  W.  winds  are  most  geological  formation  is  red  granite  with  bird 

prevalent,  and  violent  storms  often  occur.    The  limestone  and  slate.    The  granite  is  of  s  kind 

soil  of  some  parts  is  good,  and  the  pasturage  is  which  readily  disintegrates.    Ibe  soil  is  poor 

excellent;  but  heath  or  waste  hmd  covers  no  and  stony,  but  during  a  long  period  it  f^miiabed 

less  than  a  third  of  the  department,  and  agricnU  oondderably  more  grain  than  was  required  ix 

ture  is  in  a  backward  state.    The  wealth  of  the  home  consumption.  The  climate  is  more  eeyen 

department  consists  especiidly  in  its  aigentiferous  than  that  of  Sweden,  although  resemUiog  it  m 

mines  of  lead ;  those  of  PouUaouen  and  Huelgoat  many  other  respects.    Dense  fogs  are  frequent, 

are  perhaps  the  largest  in  France.    Iron,  zinc,  and  the  rains  in  autumn  are  very  heavy.  In  tiM 

coaL  and  bitumen  are  also  mined.  The  flsiieries  8.  provinces  the  winter  lasts  7  months.   In  tin 

employ  about  880  boats  and  4,400  hands,  and  K.  the  sun  disappears  in  December,  and  is  not 

realize  a  gross  produce  of  about  $500,000  a  year,  seen  again  nntu  the  middle  of  Jannaiy,  bnt 

There  are  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  during  the  short  summer  it  is  almost  continQallj 

fabrics,  paper  mills,  rope  yards,  saildoth,  and  above  the  horizon.    The  mineral  prodacts  comr 

earthenware  factories.  prise  bog  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  s  little 

FINLAND  (Fin.  Suamema,  region  of  lakes),  copper  ore.    Salt  is  veij  scarce,  and  is  one  of 

a  grand  duchy  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  Russian  the  principal  artides  of  imnortatioo.   Amoog 

empire,  lying  between  lat  60"  50'  and  70"  N.,  the  fauna  are  the  bear,  wol^  elk,  deer,  beam, 

and  long.  82"  and  21"  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the  polecat,  and  various  kinds  of  game.   I^ 

Norwegian  province  of  Finmark,  E.  by  the  Rua-  nerds  of  reindeer  are  domesticated  ia  the  K^ 

sian  provinces  of  Archangel  and  Olonetz,  8.  by  and  cattle-breeding  is  a  prominent  branch  of 

theguIfofFinland,andW.bythegulfofBothnia  industry.    The  seiuand  herring  are  ctnght  off 

and  Sweden ;  area,  about  186,000  sq.  m.    The  the  coasts,  and  the  lakes  and  streams  abound  is 

name  of  Finland  was  given  to  it  by  the  Swedes,  salmon  and  a  smidl  species  of  herring  vlnco 

The  population  in  1856  was  as  follows:  form  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  tbeio- 

NvUnd 154,MS  habitants.   When  connected  with  Sweden,  Fm" 

Tavli^tihoii isilS  land  was  called  the  granary  of  Sweden  ;batiince 

v*borg.  .?!?.'.'.*.*  **.'.' .**.".'.*     2^848  *^®  Russiau  couquest  affncidtural  producticm  a 

BtMiciiMi !'.!.'.".!!.'!'.!;!!!!!'.*.  iss^n  said  to  have  dedined.  Tbe  chief  cropstrebirieTt 

fl2f!V.V fTs'Si  ryoi^opa.  hemp,  flax,  oats,  leguminous  plint^ 

uieabori*. V.V.V.'.  .V.V* .'.'.'!!.''!!'."!*.*.;!;.'!  iTi^M  and  potatoes.  A  little  tobacco,  carrots,  colewort, 

Tat.1  .  ilSS  parsnips,  and  onions,  aro  also  groju  WiW^ 

^*^ ^'®®^  ries  are  almost  theonly fruit    Theforeitsare 

The  population  comprises  125,000  Swedish  Finns,  extensive,  reaching  N.  to  lat  69",  consisting  pnn- 

8,000  Russians,  1,000  Lapps,  1,000  gypsies,  400  cipally  of  pine  and  fir,  but  oontaining  also  beech, 

Germans,  and  the  rest  are  Fmns  proper.    The  dm,  oak,  pophir,  ash,  and  birch.    These  forvsO 

most  populous  districts  are  along  theooast ;  there  areoneof  the  chief  sources  of  national  wesltb,bot 

are  some  districts  in  the  interior  whoUy  unin-  have  been  mudi  wasted  by  a  system  of  msnnnng 

habited.    The  population  of  the  whole  country  land  with  their  ashes.  The  soil  requires  (raqaeot 

is  about  12  to  the  sauare  mile. — The  S.  coast  of  stimulus,  and  when  the  deaied  land  oessee  to 

iluland  ia  bordered  with  rocky  islets,  between  produce  sufficiently  it  is  abandoned  for  otbir 

which  and  the  mainland  are  narrow  and  intri-  portions  of  soil,  the  timber  of  which  ii  poipoieir 

cate  channels  difficult  of  navigation.    The  W.  burned.    Much  tar,  pitch,  and  potash,  hov«v|^ 

coast  is  generally  low.  but  becomes  very  rocky  as  well  as  firewood  are  still  exported.  Tm 

near  the  Quarken,  and  in  some  parts  is  not  less  pasture  lands  are  good,  but  ill  managed,  il^ 

dangerous  than  the  southern.    Some  of  the  50,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  are  made  annoiUy''' 

islands,  as  those  of  Sweaborg,  which  comm^d  Kanufiictures  are  chiefly  domestic.  Tbt^^ 

the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Hdsingfors,  are  prepares  his  own  tar,  potash,  and  charm 

strongly  fortified.    The  rivers  are  few  and  un-  builds  his  own  boat,  makes  his  own  chain  and 

important ;    the   principal  is  the  Kymmene,  tables,  and  in  his  cottage  are  woven  the  omtn 

which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  is.  woollen  and  other  fabrics  of  which  his  dreai  i* 
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composed.  Bat  thero  are  Beveral  cotton  znann- 
fkctoriesy  one  of  which  employs  1,000  workmen. 
They  have  the  privilege  of  enorting  their  pro- 
ductions to  Rossia,  and  have  hitherto  imported 
their  raw  material  from  England ;  bnt  within 
the  last  few  years  the  attention  of  the  mann- 
ftotarers  has  been  drawn  to  a  direct  importation 
of  cotton  from  America.  There  were  in  1855  in 
Finland  3  manofaotories  of  steam  engines,  20 
of  tobacco,  8  of  doth,  7  of  porcelain,  9  of  paper, 
6  of  leather  and  tan,  and  Tarions  others.  The 
chief  ezDorts  are  timW,  potash,  rodn,  tar,  pitch, 
firewooo,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  bntter,  cheese,  tal- 
low, sinns,  herrings,  salmon,  fors,  game,  &c.  The 
principal  imports  are  tobacco,  sagar,  coffee,  tea, 
cotton,  salt,  copper  and  other  metals,  stock  fish, 
wine,  arrack,  mm,  frnits,  spices,  silks,  linen,  ana 
stafl^  ghssy  porcelain,  drngs,  &c.  The  foUowine 
tables  exhibit  the  state  of  Innnish  commerce  and 
nayigation  in  1852. 

CowamoA 


Cooatiin. 


Bwedea  And  Nonraj. 

Denmark 

etrtoany 

Vetberiaads 

England 

Franee 

Spain 

Portiiffd 

Italj 

BraaO ., 

£aat  Indies 

Boaiian  America 


Total. 


SUrtr  rablM. 


EiporU.        laiporte. 


668.288 

807,280 

22»,M7 

270.668 

70,595 

765,081 

17»,92T 

171,961 

10,425 

28,680 

8,862 

•  ■  •  • 

M,842 


2,144,848 

662,588 

68,660 

2,861,978 

188,665 

129,775 

112,465 

206,125 

68,822 

16,886 

828,802 

40,479 


2,668,819     «,7064»72 


KATIOATlOir. 


AniTAd. 

CUar«d. 

▼«mU. 

Moia- 
ter. 

Tonaff*. 

Nam* 
ter. 

TcuMig*. 

Finnish 

1,198 
811 

155,042 
66,208 

1,074 
808 

149,786 
66,944 

Foreign 

Total 

1^609 

211,250 

1,882 

205.680 

Tho  commercial  fleet  in  1855  consisted  of  abont 
600  yesselfl,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  with  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
(Germany.  Many  are  employed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  abont  12  in  Brazil,  and  a  few  in  the  East 
Indies.  Travelling  is  effected  mostly  by  postimr 
in  carriages  without  springs.  The  principal  road 
follows  we  coast  from  Abo  to  Viborg,  una  thence 
runs  to  St.  Petersburg,  bnt  there  are  public  con- 
veyances only  on  a  part  of  it  Steamers  ply 
between  St  Petersburg  and  Stockholm  and  the 
principai  coast  towns.---Of  the  whole  population 
1,661,858  are  Lutherans,  divided  into  8  diooeseS| 
which  control  88  provostships,  487  Lutheran 
ehnrohes,  and  228  schools.  The  archbishop  re- 
sides at  Abo.  The  rest  are  mostly  of  the  Greek 
ehnrohy  and  acknowledge  the  archimandrite  of 
St  Petersburg.  Education  receives  considera* 
ble  care,  and  the  study  of  the  Finnish  tongue, 
which  was  much  neglected  while  the  country 
was  subject  to  Sweden,  has  been  encouraged 
tinder  the  Russian  government  Other  branches 
of  ednoation  have  received  equal  attention  from 


the  czar.  Beside  the  Alexander  university, 
transferred  from  Abo  to  Helsinp^fors,  there  are 
8  gymnasiums  and  18  superior  elementary 
schools,  beside  a  military  academy  with  21 
teachers  and  140  pupils ;  and  most  of  the  parishes 
have  primary  scnools. — ^The  Finnish  langui^^e, 
(Finmsh,  Suomen  Kieli)  is  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  IJralo- Altaic  family;  being, 
with  the  Esthonic  and  Lappic  collaterals,  kin- 
dred to  the  languages  of  the  IJfi;rians  or  eastern 
Turks,  OsmanU  Turks,  Samoyeoa  and  otherTar- 
tars,  Magyars,  Monsols,  and  Tunsuses,  whose 
chief  branch  are  the  llantchoos.  All  these  con- 
stitute the  so-called  Scythic,  or  Turanian,  or  Al- 
lophylic  family.  The  Kieli,  which  is  spoken  by 
more  than  2,000,000  people,  consists  of  many 
dialects,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  lower, 
used  along  the  coasts  (except  the  islands  and 
towns,  where  Swedes  have  settled)  of  Tavastia, 
as  flur  as  Hemola  and  J&msft,  of  Sacudia  as  far  as 
Rnovea,  and  of  Ostro-Bothnia,  to  the  highland 
of  Maanselka,  its  Abo  variety  being  the  dialect 
used  in  books;  the  upper,  or  that  of  the  inland 
region,  divided  into  the  sub-dialects  of  Ulea  and 
Yiborg,  and  the  varieties  of  Savolax,  Karelia, 
Aunuuuset  (OlonetzX  O^janebuig,  Ingria,  &c 
The  Suomio  language  is  written  with  28  Latin 
or  Qerman  letters,  of  which  two  are  repeated 
at  the  end  of  the  alphabet  with  a  diacritic  si^ 
viz.,  d,  d.  It  contains,  however,  but  10  genume 
sounds,  viz.,  8  vowels  and  11  consonants.  The 
letters  6,  c^  d^/jff  occur  only  in  a  few  foreign 
words  and  in  some  dialects,  and  q  is  now  obso- 
lete. JT,  p,  A  are  the  most  frequent  initials,  h 
Py  t  the  most  frequent  letters  on  the  whole,  and 
sound  a  little  soher  than  in  other  laneuages. 
The  concurrence  of  consonants  is  avoided,  so 
that  the  foreign  words  Franck^  Stmihm^  9chool^ 
MtdbUy  become  Eaniii^  Tehvcaf^  totiluy  tallU, 
There  are  many  diphthongs.  liong  vowels  are 
written  double.  The  hiatus  is  not  avoided.  A 
few  themes  end  in  consonants,  but  none  in  m. 
The  rhythm  of  the  language  is  trochaic,  and  the 
root  bears  the  tone.  £ask  considers  the  Suomio 
to  be  the  most  harmonious  of  tongues.  The 
radical,  which  precedes  all  other  syllables,  never 
nndeigoes  any  change  in  its  beginning  and 
middle.  The  theme  is  originally  dissvUabio, 
and  often  corresponds  to  monosyUabio  Magyar 
roots;  thus:  JcdHj  Magyar  2^  hand;  tata^ 
ndB^  100;  veii,  vis,  water;  veriy  ««r,  blood; 
Mna,  88^,  word;  tyvi^  id,  stem,  &c.  The 
various  relations  of  nouns  to  one  another, 
which  in  otiber  languages  are  expressed  both  by 
cases  and  prepositions,  are  indicated  by  post- 
positions or  suffixes,  forming  from  the  nomina- 
tive, which  is  sometimes  the  theme  with  a 
changed  final,  18  cases,  of  which  7  aresimple,  the 
others  more  full  The  object  is  indicated  by  the 
genitive,  nominative,  or  partitive^  according  to 
the  shade  of  meaning.  Hurality  is  denoted  for 
the  nominative  by  suffixing  t,  and  for  the  other 
cases  by  inserting  i  before  their  endings.  Li 
some  instances  a  euphonic  e  is  inserted  before 
the  endings.  Vocal  harmony  Is  strictly  ob- 
served between  the  vowels  of  the  theme  G& 
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nonns  as  well  as  verbs),  and  for  this  purpose  ginmngoftLisoentnTy,  were  at  length  collected 
the  vowels  are  distinguished  into  B  groups,  viz. :  by  Elias  LOnDrot  and  published  at  HelsDgfon  is 
Cy  Oy  u;  6,  i;  and  d^o^y ;  the  first  and  last  1885  under  the  title  of  KdlMdlAy  which  work  ii 
never  occurring  in  one  word  together,  but  both  now  regarded  as  the  great  national  epic  of  Fin- 
being  compatible  with  the  middle  one.  Hence  land.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  hia  **C(»> 
the  nrst  and  last  group  are  then  converted  re*  mos,''  says :  '*  Among  the  flnnish  tribes  who 
ciprocally  in  the  suffixes,  in  order  to  suit  the  have  settled  far  to  the  west  in  the  lowlsods  of 
vowels  of  the  theme ;  for  instance,  maortdky  land-  Europe,  Elias  LOnnrot  has  collected  from  the  lips 
part,  but  jpdd-^d,  head-part.  No  language  of  of  the  Earelians  and  the  country  people  of  Olo- 
this  family  has  grammatio  genders,  but  all  indi-  netz  a  large  number  of  Finnish  songs,  in  which 
cate  sexes  either  by  distinct  words  or  by  t^ere  breathes,  according  to  the  expression  of 
epithets.  The  Magyar  alone  uses  an  article.  Jacob  Grimm  (Ueber  einJlnniieJisB  jBpcty  1B45), 
The  adjectives  in  8uomic  are  immutable,  and  are  '  an  animated  love  of  nature  rarely  to  bs  met 
rendered  comparative  by  suffixing  fnjMS,  tnmct^  with  in  any  poetry  but  that  of  India.  An  sn* 
and  superlative  by  inserting  i  bdbre  that  cient  epos  containing  nearly  8,000  verses  treats 
termination.  Nouns  and  adverbs  receive  an  of  a  fight  between  the  Finns  and  the  Lappa,  and 
intenser  meaning  by  inserting  mpa  and  impe^  the  fate  of  a  demi-god  named  Yaino.  It  gives 
The  numerals  are :  1,  yhn;  2,  hakri;  8,  holme;  an  interesting  account  of  Finnish  country  life, 
4,neljd;  5,  vim;  hyhuttsi;  7,  teiUemAn;  8,  especially  in  that  portion  of  the  work  whers  II- 
hahdekttan;  9,  yhdeha&n;  10,  hvmmenen;  11,  marine,  the  wife  of  the  smith,  sends  her  flocks 
yhai-toUtarhymmentd ;  20,  hak9i'%ymment& ;  80,  into  the  woods  and  offers  up  prayers  for  their 
holmi'hymmentd  ;  100,  sata;  1,000,  tuhaneny  safety.*'*  8o  great  was  its  success  that  the  Fm- 
tuhot.  The  personal  pronouns  are :  mindy  I ;  nish  literary  society  took  immediate  measorei 
tindy  thou ;  hdn,  he,  she ;  me^  we ;  t^,  you ;  he,  for  a  more  comprehensive  collection,  and  tbo 
hetat,  they.  The  verbs  have  but  two  simple  2d  edition,  which  appeared  in  1849,  contains 
tenses,  viz.,  the  present  and  past,  tiie  others  60  songs,  with  about  28,000  verses,  while  the 
being  periphrastic.  Their  coigugation  is  more  first  edition  contained  only  about  half  as  many, 
complicated  than  in  any  other  famUy  of  Ian-  A  Swedish  translation  of  the  poem  by  Csstreo 
guagcs,  expressing  by  certain  syllables  inserted  (Helsingfors,  1844)  was  speedily  followed  bja 
between  the  theme  and  tiie  personal  suffixes  all  French  translation  by  Ldouzon  le  Duo  (Paris,  3 
voices,  modes,  species,  and  other  nice  shades  of  vols.  Svo.,  1845),  and  by  a  German  tninalatioa 
meaning.  The  infinitive  shares  more  than  in  by  A.  Sohiefher  (Helsingfors,  1852).  Ldnnrot 
any  other  language  in  the  nature  of  a  noun:  has  further  collected  about  600  ancient jTriesl 
it  comprehends  the  Latin  gerunds,  supines,  and  songs  and  60  ballads  (Kanteletar^  Helsingfors, 
other  shades  of  sense,  and  is  declinable.  The  1840) ;  about  7,000  proverbs  (Stiomen  bwM 
Finnish  language  has  no  separable  particles.  sanaUhujcty  1842);  and  about  2,200  obandes 
and  even  affirmation  is  expressed  by  means  of  {Suamen  haman  arwoit'uifia.  2d  ed^  1851); 
the  auxiliary  oleriy  I  am,  and  negation  by  means  while  Rudbak  has  edited  a  oolleotion  of  legends 
of  the  verb  e.  By  connecting  several  such  sig-  and  tales  (Suomen  hanBan  mUuja,  Helsm^ors, 
nificant  syllables  into  one  word,  the  most  com-  1854).  There  are  many  poeta  in  Finland  of 
plicated  ideas  may  be  very  precisely  expressed,  8weaish  descent,  and  Swedish  works  are  often 
which  often  require  many  separate  words  in  translated  into  ilnnish.  The  most  popular  con- 
other  languages.  Derived  woras  may  be  form-  temporaxy  finnish  poet  is  a  peasant  named  Ftol 
ed  almost  indefinitely.  The  construction  is  ex*  Korhonen.  An  edition  of  Lis  songs  was  ])nb- 
tremely  free,  as  in  Magyar,  without  endanger-  lished  at  Helsinfl;fors  in  1848,  under  the  ans]»ces 
ing  the  clearness  of  the  sense,  as  for  instance :  of  LOnnrot    The  prose  literature  of  Finland  is 

Loi        Mwer     went       sow-to,     and  Mwtng-whiia  suqjeots.    A  Finnish  translation  of  toe  x^e* 

ktfUksHwti    muvtamai     tUn      oA<m^      ja  linmtt  Testament  by  Michael  Agricola  appeared  in 

Ml       soine(MedB)    rood^    edgo-oa,    and    bifds  1548,  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  155S; 

*SS?  ^  niS^nn  th.m  ^«t  tiic  wholo  Biblo  was  ttot  translated  into 

cam*    aad  plcked-up  tHem.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^      ^  BtbhogropMa  MUm6 

The  best  grammar  of  the  language  is  that  of  Fenia  appeared  at  Abo  in  1846.  and  a  cootinas- 

Jac  Juden  in  Swedish  (Viborg),  1818.    Fin-  tion  in  1849.    A  catalogue  of  the  Finnish  w^ 

nish  dictionaries  have  been  published  in  Latin  printed  in  Ilnland  was  publiahed  at  Helsngio^ 

and  Swedish  by  D.  Justenius  in  1745,  Renvall  in  1854.    The  total  number  of  all  sorts  of  po^ 

in  Latin,  Swedish,  and  German  (Abo,  1826),  0.  lioations  issued  in  Finland  between  184S  ind 

Helenius  in  Swedish  (Abo,  1888),  and  K  LOnn-  1855  was  4,000.    The  Rnniah  Uteraiy  Bocietf 

rot  (Helsingfors,  1858).— The  national  songs  or  has  published  sinoe  1841  an  annual  reooro 

runes  of  the  Finns  may  be  divided  into  mytho-  (Swrnit).    The  number  of  newB{mpezs  and  pf 

logical  and  lyrical  sohgs.    They  are  sung  by  riodicab  in  1858  was  18,  of  which  8  were  ifl 

Bunolainen  (song  men),  to  the  sound  of  the  fa-  Ilnnish  and  10  in  Swedish.     The  latter  tp" 

vorite  national  instrument,  the  ib:»nto20,  a  species  pear  at  Helsinfffors,  Viborg,  Abo^  ^^^'^'tJa^ 

of  harp  with  6  wire  strings.    The  songs,  scat-  Vasa. — ^Finland  has  been  united  since  1809  to 

tered  among  the  people  for  generations  past,  and  the  empire  of  Russia.    Its  constitution  ^^' 

some  of  which  had  been  published  dnoe  the  be-  firmed  oy  the  emperor  Alescander  L,  )bx^  ^i 
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1809 ;  Bgain  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  Dee.  24,  dent  kings  until  ahont  the  middle  of  the  12th 
1825 ;  and  bj  Alexander  II.,  March  4, 1855.  The  century.  Their  piracies  at  this  period  so  much 
government  is  administered  by  a  governor-gen-  harassed  the  Swedes,  that  St.  Eric,  king  of 
era!  and  a  senate  consisting  of  14  membeni  the  latter  people,  undertook  a  crasade  against 
half  of  whom  are  noble,  and  who  are  presided  them,  and  introduced  Christianity,  and  also 
over  by  the  governor-general  assisted  by  two  probably  planted  Swedish  colonists  upon  their 
vice-presidents  not  included  in  the  number  of  coasts.  The  Swedes  thus  acquired  a  hold 
the  members.  Hie  senators  are  named  for  8  upon  the  country  which  they  retained  for  sev- 
years  by  the  emperor.  The  vice-presidents  are  eral  centuries.  From  this  period  down  to  1800 
chiefs  of  the  departments  of  Justice  and  finance,  the  history  of  Finland  is  included  in  that  of  the 
The  deliberations  of  the  senate  are  held  at  Hel-  kings  of  Sweden,  during  which  the  countnr 
singfors,  the  modem  capital  High  courts  of  was  the  frequent  scene  of  Russian  and  Swedish 
Justice  sit  at  Abo,  Yasa,  and  Yibor^.  There  wars.  By  the  peace  of  Nystad  (1721),  8  years 
ia  also  a  regular  military  court  Provincial  gov-  after  the  death  of  Oharles  XII.,  the  territory 
emora  reside  at  Helsim^or^  Abo,  Tavastehuus,  of  Yiborg,  the  eastern  division  of  Finland,  be- 
Viborg,  St.  Michael,  Kuopio.  Yasa^  and  Ulea-  came  definitively  Russian.  In  1742  the  Swedes, 
borg.  These  dignitaries  are  all,  by  tne  terms  of  hoping  to  repur  their  losses,  declared  war,  and 
the  constitution,  Unna,  and  a  secretary  of  state  in  a  few  months  the  whole  of  Finland  was  over- 
for  Finnish  afEUrs,  a  Finn,  resides  at  St  Peters-  run  by  the  Rusrians.  In  the  following  year,  at 
borg,  and  is  a  member  of  the  imperial  council.  Abo,  Sweden  ratified  anew  aU  her  former  ces- 
A  diet,  composed  like  that  of  Sweden  of  the  4  sions,  yielding  additional  territory  also,  but  re- 
orders, nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  covered  the  principal  duchy.  In  1787  Gustavus 
is  a  constitutional  privilege  of  Finland,  ao-  III.  began  his  great  attempt  to  recover  these 
oording  to  the  imperial  recognition ;  but  it  is  losses  and  to  humble  his  antagonist ;  but  the 
now  rarely  convoked,  and  is  unlikely  to  be  ex-  results  of  the  war  added  little  glory  to  the 
cept  when  its  concurrence  is  necessary  to  the  Swedish  arms.  In  1808  a  firesh  invasion  from 
imposition  of  new  taxes.  The  army,  under  Russia  took  place,  and  Sweden  purchased  peace 
the  immediate  command  of  the  governor-gen-  by  the  oesnon  of  all  Unland  and  the  islands  of 
eral,  comprises  an  effective  force  of  6,100  men  Aland,  Sept  17, 1809.  The  Swedish  language 
of  sll  arms.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Unnish  and  customs  during  750  years  had  taken  such 
regiments  that  they  shall  not  be  incorporated  or  firm  root  that  Russian  dominion  has  been  unable 
intermingled  with  the  forces  of  the  empire,  to  modify  them.  Abo  remains  in  some  degree  a 
The  naval  force  also  forms  a  distinct  squadron  Swedish  city,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
under  their  own  national  flag.  The  revenue  and  government  to  its  rival  HeMngfors  (1812),  and 
expenditures  in  1857  were  as  follows :  of  the  university  (1826),  has  not  contributed  to 

Bsniwa.  Rus^anize  the  ancient  capital    Indeed,  at  the 

^  ,    ...                                    "ISJZS^  present  day  Stockholm  is  for  Abo  much  what 

pSi  £*!?.^.::::;:::::::;:::;::;::;;::  m'^  st  Petersburg  is  for  Heisingfors.  Finland  suf- 

Tax  oa  manuiiietores is^ooo  fered  greatly  during  the  war  of  1854-*5  from 

o^"d^S:23^;i»^o£r^^  the  Wockade  of  the  allied  fleets,  but  the  people 

manifested  a  patient  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  her 

T<**^ •■"" a,T08»8i5  present  government.    The  emperor's  exertions 

a^.^-...*       KxFBfDmrEw.              ibt-wm  to  relieve  the  privations  which  his  Finnish  sub- 

i>eparta«iit  of  joffUoe 87,699  Jects  Were  Called  upon  to  Undergo  are  believed 

MifcyjftirsCannjMidimyy) 741,484  to  have  attached  ttem  strongly  to  him.    The 

OmrSwdpubiiiVnlimiiyon;^                «7s;445  bombardment  of  the  Finnish  fortresses  and  the 

Extnordiiuirf  •zpenditnres 944,674  unremitting  coast  blockade  during  two  seasons 

A^SSS^'^^^^'S^,^^^           K  «>^duced  in  like  manner  to  detach  the  Fimiish 

p«iuioa» 191,904  sentiment  from  the  western  powers,  while  the 

.  _                                         ^^^    ■  maintenance  of  Swedish  neutrality  during  the 

*     ^^*  war  tended  also  in  some  degree  to  alienate  the 

The  clergy,  part  of  the  troops,  and  various  civil  ilnns  from  their  ancient  masters, 
functionaries  receive  their  emoluments  and  pay  FINLAND,  Gulf  of,  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
from  resources  not  included  in  the  foregoing  Baltic  sea,  extending  from  the  Aland  and  Dago 
list  of  revenue;  namely,  from  country  parishes,  islands  eastwardly  to  the  bay  of  Oronstadt  and 
or  from  government  idids  reserved  for  this  pur-  St  Petersburg,  between  long.  22^  and  80"*  £.,  and 
pose.  These  expenditures  therefore  do  not  ap-  intersected  partly  by  the  59th  parallel  of  north 
pear  on  the  general  budget  The  debt  of  the  latitude.  Its  coasts  are  entirely  Russian  posses- 
state  in  1854  amounted  to  2,898,200  silver  ru-  sions;  namely.  Finland  and  Viborg  on  the 
bles,  of  which  sum  1,850,000  grew  out  of  the  war  north,  and  Estnonia  on  the  south.  The  head 
of  1854-*5.  A  loan  of  5,000,000  silver  rubles  of  the  gulf  terminates  in  the  bay  of  Oronstadt, 
was  raised  by  Finland  in  1859  with  the  sane-  on  the  shores  of  which  is  the  province  or  gov- 
tion  of  the  Russian  government — ^Less  is  known  emment  of  St  Petersburg.  The  waters  of  the 
of  early  Finnish  history  than  of  that  of  any  great  lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga,  N.  £.  of  St 
other  European  country.  The  inhabitants^  Petersburg,  fiow  Into  the  gulf  of  FinUmd,  the 
pagana,  were  governed  by  their  own  indepen-  first  by  the  river  Svir  into  I^e  Ladoga,  and  the 
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latter  hj  the  Neva  into  the  bay  o«  Oronstadt  and  traveller,  bom  in  Thnrao  about  1790,  died 

The  bed-  of  the  gulf  is  of  calcareoas  rook,  in  on  the  passage  from  Bengal  toBootlandinAng. 

some  parts  compact  and  naked,  in  others  covers  1828.    As  surgeon  of  the  British  armr  he  tr» 

ed  and  filled  with  shells.    Occasional  points  of  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    Hs  served 

granite  are  intermingled  with  this  general  char-  also  as  sorgeon  in  Oeylon  and  India,  and  in  1821 

acter.    The  depth  of  water  is  nowhere  great,  accompanied  Orawfivd  in  his  misaon  to  the 

and  is  least  along  the  southern  coast,  of  which  soyereigns  of  Siam  and  Hue  ^Ooohin  Chins),  of 

the  submerged  descent  is  gradual.    The  north-  which  he  wrote  an  interestmg  loumal,  edited 

em  shore  is  much  henuned  in  with  islands.  The  and  published  after  hia  death  by  oir  T.  8.  BsffleB 

water  is  very  slightlv  salt,  and  is  readily  drank  (London,  1825). 

by  cattle.    The  harbors  of  the  gulf  of  Finland       FINLEY,    Jaxis  Brabiit,  an  AmericiD 

are  closed  by  ice  every  year  from  early  in  clergyman  and  author,  born  in  North  Gardioi, 

December  to  the  middle  or  end  of  April    It  has  July  1, 1781,  died  in  Eaton,  Ohio,  Sept  6, 1857. 

several  times  happened  that  the  waters  of  the  His  father  was  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 

gidf,  driven  by  westerly  gales,  have  recoiled  so  ohurch,  and  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  be 

violently  as  to  submerge  whole  streets  in  St.  opened  an  academy.    The  son  entered  the  Ohio 

Petersburg,  even  up  to  the  first  floor  of  houses ;  an  IL  £•  conference  in  1809:    In  1821  he  vas  ae&t 

event  against  which  no  provision  for  the  future  as  a  missionary  to  the  Wyandot  IncUaoS)  imoog 

has  appeared  possible.    The  Bussian  survey  of  whom  he  remained  6  years.    In  1846  he  was 

the  gulf  of  Finland  is  described  in  Strave'a  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  penitentiarr. 

great  work  on  the  subject,  of  which  2  vols.  His  last  labors  were  principally  in  conneetiofl 

had  been  published  up  to  1869,  the  8d  and  last  with  a  church  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  bore 

vol.  being  soon  expected  to  appear.  his  name,  though  he  served  temporarily  sa  mo- 

FINLAY,  Gbobob,  a  British  Philhellenistand  ference  mlsdonary.    He  was  one  of  the  most 

historian,  bom  in  Scotland  about  1800,  enlisted  snocessftil  of  western  authors.    His  ^  Wjandot 

at  an  early  age  in  the  cause  of  Greek  independ-  ^Ossion,"    *^  Prison  Life,*'   **  Autobiogi^hT,'' 

ence,  lived  much  with  Lord  Byron  before  his  "^  Sketches  of  Western  Methodism,"  snd  ''life 

last  illness,  was  an  associate  of  Dr.  Howe  of  among  the  Indians,"  have  been  eitensiTelyread, 

Boston,  and  since  the  war  has  resided  in  Athens,  especially  in  the  western  states. 
The  appropriation  of  his  garden  by  the  Greek       flKLEY,  Robxbt.  D.D^  an  Americso  aebohr 

government,  for  which  >&.  Finlay  claimed  a  and  philanuiropist,  oom  in  Princeton,  K.  J.,  io 

hurge  indemnity,  as  the  garden  affords  a  most  1772,  died  in  Athens,  Ga.,  Oct  8, 1817.  He  vu 

beautiful  view  of  the  Acropolis,  gave  rise  to  one  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1787,  aod 

of  the  many  controversies  between  the  English  from  1798  to  1817  was  connected  with  that  is- 

and  Greek  governments.    Mr.  Finlay  remarked  stitution,  either  as  tutor  or  trustee,  sod  daring 

on  the  subject  of  his  claim  to  the  earl  of  Oarlisle,  the  greater  part  of  that  period  was  also  pastor 

who  visited  Athens  in  Nov.  1858,  that  '^the  of  Baskingridge.    He  may  be  regarded  as  the 

modern  Greeks  wholly  ignore  the  whole  period  founder  of  the  African  colonization  society,  Ute 

from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Lord  Palmer-  plan  for  sending  emancipated  blacks  to  Afnca 

ston  ;*'  '*  which,"  as  Lord  Oarlisle  wittily  adds,  having  orig^ated  with  him,  and  the  oonatitiitioa 

*^  is  an  appropriate  complaint  from  a  historian  and  oiganization  of  the  society  hsviog  bee& 

of  medisval  Greece."    Mr.  Finlay  is  noted  for  chiefly  formed  through   his   instramentali^- 

his  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  topography.  In  1817  he  was  chosen  president  of  FnnUis 

art,  and  antiquity,  and  is  the  author  of  a  series  oollege  at  Athens,  Ga.,  but  did  not  long  sornve 

of  works  on  Greek  history,  comprising  '*  His*  his  installation  in  that  office, 
toryof  Greece  under  the  Bomans"  (1st  ed.,       FINLEY;8a]cuxl,  D.D.,  president  of  the  ^ 

London,  1848 ;  2d  ed.,  1867),  '*  History  of  M^  lege  of  New  Jersey,  bom  in  Armagh,  IreUmd,  i^ 

diasval  Greece  andTrebizond"  (1851),  '*  History  1715,  died  In  PhUadelphia,  July  17, 1766.  ^ 

of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires'*  (2  vols,  sermon  that  he  heard  at  the  age  of  6  jean  w- 

8vo.,  1858-*4),  and  "  History  of  Greece  under  termined  him  to  be  a  minister.    ArriTiog  a 

Othoman  and  Venetian  Dominion^  (1854).   He  America  in  1784,  he  spent  several  yesn  in  ocd- 

is  now  engaged  in  a  work  which  will  bring  the  pleting  his  studies,  and  was  licensed  to  pre*^^ 

history  of  Greece  down  from  the  Turkish  con-  in  1740.    The  first  part  of  hb  miaistrT  vi5 

quest  to  the  constitution  of  1848.  much  occupied  with  itinerant  labors  in  proootiBg 

FINLAY,  John,  a  Scottish  poet  and  biog-  the  revival  of  religion,  at  that  time  eo  remari- 

xapher,  born  in  Glasgow  in  1782,  died  in  ;Moffat  able  throughout  the  country.  His  zeal  stooe  toe 

in  1810.    His  principal  poem,  *'  Wallace,  or  the  brought  him  into  unpleasant  circumstsDcea ;  for 

Vale  of  Ellersiie,"  was  published  when  he  was  preaching  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  ^^^^^^^ 

only  19  years  old.    The  more  important  of  his  law  of  the  colony  forUdding  itinerants  to  tswr 

other  works  are :  **  Scottish  Historical  and  Ho-  parishes  of  settled  ministers  without  their  coo- 


mantic  Ballads,  chiefly  Ancient,  with  Explana-    sent,  he  was  seized  by  tiie  dvi]  aathont^  >o^ 

(2  vols.    8vo.,  Edinburgh,    carried  as  a  vagrant  beyond  its  limits.   [n^'J^ 


tory  Notes,"  &c. 


1808),  and  a  "  Life  of  Cervantes."    He  also  he  was  settled  at  Nottingham,  Md.,  w|»ere  w 

edited  Blair's  "  Grave,"  and  Smith's  "  Wealth  remained  for  7  years,  and  where,  in  sdditiwi  w 

of  Nations."  his  ministerial  duties,  he  carried  on  sn  BoOm 

FINLAYSON,  GEosas,  a  Scottish  surgeon  which  acquired  a  high  reputation.    ^  ^ 
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death  of  President  Daviea  of  the  college  of  New  was  induced  to  alter  his  course  of  life,  and  in 
Jersey,  he  was  chosen  his  sncoessor,  and  re-  1824  he  commenced  the  career  of  a  preacher, 
moved  to  Princeton  in  1761.  The  college  flour-  Having  decided  not  to  enter  the  pastoral  oflice, 
islied  while  under  his  care,  which  was,  how-  he  lalK>red  as  an  evangelist  with  great  sue- 
ever,  but  5  years.  He  published  a  number  of  cess  until  1885,  when  he  accepted  a  professor^ 
sermons  and  discussions.  ship  in  Oberlin  coUeoe,  Ohio.  He  however 
FIIOCARK,  a  province  of  Norway,  and  the  continued  to  preach  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
northernmost  region  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  intervals,  and  in  1848  went  to  England,  where 
bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  arctic  ocean,  E.  by  he  remained  8  years.  In  1852  he  became  pres- 
Lapland,  and  S.  by  Lapland,  Sweden,  and  the  ident  of  Oberlin  college,  which  position  he 
province  of  Nordland,  with  the  last  of  which  still  holds.  His  principal  works  are:  ''Lectures 
and  with  Drontheim  it  forms  a  division  of  the  on  Revivals^'  (12mo.,  JBoston,  1885),  *^  Lectures 
Norwegian  government;  area,  about  27,000  sq.  to  Professing  Ohristians'' (8vo.,  Oberlin,  1886), 
m. ;  pop.  In  1855,  54,665.  It  lies  wholly  within  "Sermons  on  Important  Subjects"  (Bvo.,  New 
the  arctic  circle.  Its  northernmost  point  is  the  York,  1886),  ana  ''  Lectures  on  Systematic 
North  cape,  a  bold  promontory  900  feet  above  Theology"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Oberlin,  1847),  all  of 
the  sea.  Its  coasts  are  thickly  indented  by  long  which  have  gone  through  several  editions  in  the 
winding  inlets,  and  are  bordered  by  a  vast  num-  United  States  and  in  En^and.  In  boUi  conn* 
ber  of  irregular  islands.  It  has  important  cod  tries  the  author  holds  a  high  position  among 
fisherieSjWhich  give  employment  to  8,000  vessels  evangelical  Oongregationalists  as  an  eloquent 
and  between  15,000  and  16,000  men,  and  pro-  energetic,  and  effective  revival  preacher, 
duce  yearly  about  16,000,000  fish,  21,500  barrels  FINNS,  a  race  of  men,  of  whom  the  remac- 
of  cod  liver  oil,  and  6,000  barrels  of  roe.    The  ular  name  is  Suomilainen^  or  inhabitants  of  the 

{>rincipsl  rivers  are  the  Alten  and  Tana,  the  val-  marshes,  and  whose  number  at  the  present 

eys  of  which  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  day  is  estimated  at  nearly  8,000,000,  inhabiting 

The  cHmate  of  the  coasts  is  so  nuld  that  some  several  districts  of  northern  Europe.  The  Fenni 

of  the  fiords  never  freeze.    Hanmierfest,  an  ac-  of  Tacitus,  whose  favorite  abode  was  the  woods 

live  trading  place,  is  one  of  the  principal  towns,  and  morasses  of  t^e  north,  were  probably  not 

FINN,  Hknbt  J.,  an  American  actor  and  an-  the  people  of  the  re«on  inhabited  by  the  modem 

thor,  bom  at  Sydney.  Oape  Breton,  about  1785,  Finns.    Strabo  and  Ptolemy  placed  the  ^uvm 

perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  steamboat  vaguely  in  the  regions  that  afterward  formed 

Lexington  in  Long  Island  sound  on  the  night  the   provinces   of  Poland.     Some   centuries 

of  Jon.  18, 1840.    He  went  to  England  in  nis  later  Jomandes  knew  various  tribes  of  flnns ; 

youth,  on  the  invitation  of  a  rich  unde  residing  but  modem  ethnolonsts  have  found  it  difficult 

there,  and  on  the  voyage  was  for  many  days  ex-  to  place  them.    Probably  the  Esthes  of  Joraan- 

posed  in  an  open  boat  on  the  sea  in  consequence  des  and  the  Norwegians  of  Other  were  the  Hn- 

of  the  shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  nish  race,  although  dwelling  even  south  of 

Bsuled.    He  was  flnally  picked  up  by  a  ship  and  modern  Esthonia.    Other  found  a  people  in  the 

landed  in  Falmouth.    His  uncle  dying  without  Archangel  district  who  spoke  nearly  the  same 

making  any  provision  for  him,  he  was  obliged  language  as  the  Finns  of  more  southern  regions, 

to  resort  to  the  stage  for  a  support.    After  a  Alexander  von  Humboldt  inhis"  Cosmos"  says: 

few  years  he  returned  to  New  York,  subse-  "  On  passing  northward  from  the  Iranian  pla- 

quently  revisited  England,  and  in  1822  made  teaux  through  Turan  to  the  Uralian  mountiuns, 

bis  first  appearance  at  the  Federal  street  thea-  which  separate  Europe  and  Asia,  we  arrive  at 

tre  in  Boston.   Until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Finnish  race ;  for  the 

most  popular  actors  on  the  stage,  his  forte  being  Ural  is  as  much  a  land  of  the  ancient  Finns 

broad  comedy.    He  accumulated  a  competency  as  the  Altai  is  of  the  ancient  Turks."     At 

by  his  professional  labors,  and  was  travelling  the  period  of  the  first  Oothio  invanon  firom 

to  his  residence  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  the  time  Asia,  it  is  alleged,  with  strong  historical  prob- 

of  his  death.    He  enjoyea  a  considerable  repu-  ability,  that  the  snores  of  the  Baltic  were  pos- 

tation  as  a  humorous  writer,  and  pubhshea  a  sessed  by  tiiese  tribes,  from  whom  are  descended 

'* Comic  Annual"  and  a  number  of  articles  in  the  modem  Ilnmarkers  and  Laplanders,  who, 

the  periodicals.    He  published  a  drama  entitied  according  to  Grotius  and  others,  occupied  a 

«  Montgomery,  or  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,"  much  more  extensive  territory  than  that  within 

which  was  acted  with  succe8s,*and  he  left  be-  which  they  are  now  circumscribed.    They  had 

aide  a  manuscript  tragedy.  spread  themselves  over  southern  Norway  and 

FINNEY,  Chasles G., an  Americannreacher  Sweden,  whence  in  course  of  time  they  were 

and  author,  born   in  Warren,  Litchneld  co.,  driven  away  by  more  powerful  intruders,  and 

Conn.,  Aug.  29, 1792.    He  studied  law  in  Jef-  forced  within  tiie  shelter  of  their  rocks  and  mo- 

ferson  eo.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  early  manhood  gave  rasses.    It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  when  the 

evidence  of  unusual  independence  of  character  first  Finns  entered  modem  Finland.     In  the 

and  clearness  of  intellect.    During  this  period  10th,  11th,  and  12th  centuries,  8  tribes  were 

of  his  life  he  manife^^d  an  indifference  to  re-  known  there,  the  Quaines  in  the  north,  the  £v- 

ligioua  matters  which  caused  him  to  be  regard-  riales  in  the  southeast,  and  the  Ymes  in  the  south. 

ed  as  a  dangerous  companion  for  young  men ;  but  A  popular  tradition  makes  the  I^yriales  (Eareli- 

tmder  the  influence  of  the  revival  of  1821  he  ans)  the  first  discoverers  of  the  Swedish  mines, 
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The  religion  or  mytliology  of  the  Finns  of  Finland  fbrming  vast  forests  in  the  monntains  of  CaUfor- 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Lapps  and  Finns  nia,  is  the  A,  nobilit  (Lambertl  diflcovered  bj 
about  the  White  sea;  but  there  are  no  traditions  Donglas.    Its  timber  is  excellent   A  highly 
of  it  earlier  than  the  missionary  accounts  of  St.  prized  ornamental   species  is  known  as  the 
Eric.    Their  supreme  being  was  Rawa,  sprung  balsam  fir  {A.  haUameOy  Marsh.),  with  Tlolet- 
from  the  bosom  of  nature.    He  had  two  sons,  colored,  thin,  narrow  leaves,  erect,  cylindricil 
Wiunamoinen  and  Ilmarainen,  inventors  of  va-  cones,  occurring  in  cold  springy  s^ts,  and 
rious  arts  useful  to  man.  There  was  a  goddess  of  forming  small  trees,  rarely  of  40  feet  in  height. 
love,  Yiden  Ema,  and  a  god  of  war.  Turris,  a  From  httle  crypts  sunken  beneath  the  smooth 
Finnish  word  for  battle  or  combat  Tbere  were  green  bark,  a  dear  exudation  known  as  balsam 
many  gods  of  the  chase  among  this  migratory  exudes.    This  is  gathered  by  punctoring  tlie 
people ;  but  there  were  gods  also  for  vegetable  vesicles  formed  by  the  swollen  fluid  in  the 
nature,  with  a  superior  divinity,  Kekri,  the  crypts,  and  collecting  it  in  some  hoUow  vessel; 
grand  protector  of  agriculture.    Ituny  interest-  a  slow  process,  as  only  a  few  drops  can  be  col- 
mg  traditions  remain,  but  are  much  disfigured  lected  at  a  time.  The  fluid  thus  obtained  is  also 
by  modern  superstition.    The  old  Finnish  sonss  called  Canada  balsam,  and  is  an  admirable  sub- 
are  charming,  and  the  P^^lo  cu-e  still  naturally  stance  for  mounting  specimens  for  the  micro* 
and  univers&y  musical.  The  Finns  are  a  grave,  scope;  beside  which,  it  has  mndi  repute  ia 
laborious,  industrious  race,  inured  to  hardship ;  treatment  for  pulmonary  complaints,  and  is 
brave,  but  self-willed  and  obstinate ;  not  want-  used  as  a  valuable  varnish  for  water  colors, 
ing  in  intelligence,  kind,  and  hospitable.    Hum-  Another  similar  species  is  A,  Ihuerii^  or  double 
boldtsays:  **  Few  races  exhibit  greater  or  more  balsam  flr,  discovered  by  Mr.  Froser  on  the 
remarkable  diflbrences  in  mental  cultivation,  high  mountains  of  Oarolina,  and,  according  to 
and  in  the  direction  of  their  feelings,  according  Pursh,  found  on  the  Broad  mountains  of  Peon' 
as  they  have  been  determined  by  the  degenera-  aj^lvania.   Mr.  G.  B.  Emerson  met  with  it  on  Sad* 
tion  of  servitude,  warlike  ferocity,  or  a  contin-  ^eback  mountain,  Mass.    It  occurs  also  at  the 
nal  striving  for  political  freedom,  than  the  White  mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  sod  the 
Finns,  who  have  been  so  variously  subdivided,  Green  mountains  in  Yermont;  and  probsblj  it 
although  retaining  kindred  languages.    In  evi-  is  more  common  than  is  supposed,  being  orer- 
deuce  of  this  we  need  only  refer  to  the  now  looked  f^om  its  similarity  to  tne  balsam  fir.  The 
peaceful  population  among  whom   the   epos  hemlock  spruce  (A.  CanadentiB,  Hx.)  is  a  well 
Xalefiala  was  found,  to  the  Huns,  once  cele-  known  ana  eleguit  tree,  conomonly  called  hem- 
brated  for  conquests  that  disturbed  the  then  ex-  lock,  no  other  tree  vieing  with  it  in  richness  of 
isting  order  of  things,  and  who  have  long  been  a  dark  green  foliage,  which  contrasts  finely  i& 
confounded  with  the  Mongols,  and  lastly,  to  a  the  early  summer  with  its  delicately  green 
great  and  noble  people,  the  Magyars."  young  snoots  and  leaves.     Its  branches  are 
FIR  (abie$^  Don.),  the  common  name  of  a  slender  toward  the  extremities,  much  forked, 
large  number  of  coniferous  trees  of  a  pyramidal  flat  and  spreading,  sloping  downward  to  the 
form  and  elegant  proportions,  separated  from  ground  and  sweeping  it.  its  trunk  rising  to  the 
the  genus  pinK0  by  modem  botanists.    The  perpendicular  height  of  70  or  80  feet  Its  wood 
leaves  of  the  flr  arise  singly  from  around  the  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  timber,  and  as  a  fnel 
stem,  unlike  those  of  the  pines,  whose  leaves  is  onJy  flt  to  burn  in  close  stoves,  bnt  its  bark  is 
are  bundled  up  in  twos  or  threes  and  enclosed  very  valuable  for  tanning  purposes.  When  small 
at  the  base  in  thin,  membranous,  withered  and  young  it  bears  clipping,  and  answers  for 
sheaths.    The  species  of  flrs  are  numerous,  but  hedges,  resembling  somewhat  the  yew  in  the 
their  variations  are  so  distinct  and  marked  that  shape  and  color  of  the  leaves,  H.  IheSdgroap 
they  form  4  natural  tribes :  I.  Those  whose  of  firs  are  known  under  the  name  of  vprnce^ 
leaves  grow  singly  round  the  branches,  all  turn-  whose  leaves  grow  singly  round  the  branches, 
ed  toward  one  side,  and  glaucous  or  white  be-  and  all  spread  equally.  Of  these  we  maj  notice 
neatb,  of  which  the  most  prominent  is  the  silver  the  American  white  spruce  (A.  atbOy  Mx-)*^^ 
fir  (A.  picea^  linn.),  which  inhabits  exposed,  dry,  rather  glaucous  leaves,  4-comered  and  pointed ; 
stonv  places  on  mountains  of  the  middle  and  a  small  tree  of  inferior  timber,  but  ^^^^^\f 
south  of  Europe,  and  reaches  to  the  height  of  its  small,  thread-like,  tough  roots,  employed  hr 
from  180  to  160  feet.    At  first  its  growth  is  the  Oanadians  and  Indians  to  sew  tbeir  bircb<fi 
slow,  but  after  a  few  years  it  rapidly  develops  canoes,  and  for  its  resin,  which  they  nao  lor 
and  attains  a  great  diameter.    This  species  is  pitch.    The  young  saplings,  struct,  light,  an<t 
supposed  to  be  the  abiea  pulcherrima  of  Virgil  durable,  are  used  for  poles  in  horticulture.  W 
and  of  Roman  authors.    A  fine  species  of  the  black  spruce  (A,  nigrcty  Mx.)  Is  a  oatiTe  of 
American  continent  is  the  A,  grandis  (Lambert),  North  America,  to  be  seen  probably  in  its  vi<^ 
or  great  Califomian  fir,  of  the  height  of  200  feet,  perfect  condition  in  Maine,  but  extending  t^ 
having  very  long,  narrow  leaves,  oblong,  erect^  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  the  C&na- 
slightly  curving  cones,  which  are  from  8  to  4  das.  Its  trunk  is  perfectly  straight,  and  tt  taper* 
inches  long,  the  bracts  or  scales  of  the  cones  regularly  from  the  ground  to  the  top.  ^  Itsleatci 
being  very  short.  Jagged,  2-lobed,  with  a  short  are  dark  green,  obtusely  4-sided,  having  v!assf> 
intermediate  spine  or  points    The  wood  is  soft,  ous  resinous  aots.    The  roots  penetrate  p^ 
white,  and  inferior.    A  still  more  noble  spedes,  below  the  surface,  and  nui  horixontalij  8  or  ^^ 
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feet  in  extent.    This  species  seldom  grows  to  a  many  forest  trees  of  ralne,  can  be  easily  raised 
large  size.    Its  wood  is  light,  strong,  elastic,  from  seeds,  and  are  not  difficult  to  cultivate, 
and  durable.    The  young  shoots  are  employed  Some,  which  produce  abundance  of  cones  every 
in  making  beer.    The  Douglas  fir  CA.  Douglasii^  year,  can  be  sown  in  rows  in  open  ground,  but 
Lambert)  is  a  gigantic  species  found  in  im-  there  are  others  which  need  some  early  pro- 
mense  forests  in  N.  W.  America,  from  lat.  48^  tection  in  frames  or  in  pots.    It  is  best  to  sow 
to  52°  N.    Tlie  trunks  of  the  trees  are  from  the  seeds  as  soon  as  practicable  after  being  gath- 
100  to  180  feet  high,  and  attain  a  diameter  of  ered,  as  they  spoil  by  keeping. 
10  feet.    The  timber  is  heavy,  firm,  with  few  FIRDUSI,FBRDn8i,orFBBDOT7Bi,ABULKA8DC 
knots,  and  not  at  all  liable  to  warp.  The  cones  Mansoor,  a  Persian  poet,  born  near  Thua,  in 
are  remarkable  for  their  long  tridentate  bracts,  Khorassan,  about  A.  D.  940,  died  in  the  same 
which  are  exserted  far  beyond  the  scales  them-  city  in  1020.    He  was  often  called  Iliousi  from 
selves.   TheHenzie8fir(J[.ifi;7uieni,  Lambert)  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  his  ordinary  name 
is  a  native  of  northern  California,  and  was  dis-  (Jiratu  meaning  both  garden  and  paradise)  was 
covered  by  Douglas,  who  describes  the  wood  as  ffiven  him  either  because  his  fieither  was  a  gar- 
being  of  excellent  quality ;  but  little  is  known  dener  or  from  the  excellence  of  his  poems.  Early 
of  the  habits  of  the  tree.    Its  smaller  naked  occupying  himself  with  the  traditions  concern- 
branches  are  covered  with  hard,  thin  tubercles,  ing  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  he  was  invited 
its  leaves  are  turned  in  every  direction,  resupi-  to  the  court  of  Mamnoud  of  Ghaznee,  where  he 
nate  from  being  twisted  at  the  base,  linear,  was  presented  to  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
mucronulate,  incurved,  silvery  beneath ;  cones  and  poets  of  the  time,  and  encouraged  by  the 
pendulous,  cylindrical,  8  inches  long;  scales  sultan  to  compose  his  great  historical  poem, 
elliptic,  obtuse,  loose,  somewhat  wavy,  cartila-  Shah  Ndmeh,    He  spent  85  years  upon  tibis 
ginous  and  scarious,  bright  brown,  ragged  when  work,  which  contains  60,000  verses,  and  re- 
mature  on  the  upper  mar^n,  persistent  after  lates  the  mythical  and  romantic  exploits  of  the 
the  seeds  have  dropped.    III.  The  8d  group  Persian  kings  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
of  firs  are  known  as  larches,  whose  leaves  grow  that  is,  from  the  hero  Cayomers,  who  disputed 
in  dusters,  and  fall  off  in  the  autumn,  of  which  the  earth  with  genii,  to  the  invasion  of  the 
the  hacmatac  {A,  microearpa,  Lambert)  is  the  Mussulmans  in  A.  D.  686.   Its  most  interesting 
most  common  fomu   It  is  omy  in  deep  forests  portion  is  the  account  of  the  prowess  of  the 
that  this  tree  attains  any  considerable  size,  nero  Rustem.    Receiving  60,000  silver,  instead 
usually  rising  to  about  80  feet  high.    Its  leaves  of  the  same  number  of  gold  dirhems  promised 
are  in  little  tufts,  which  are  deciduous,  leaving  to  him  by  the  sultan,  he  is  said  to  have  dis- 
the  branches  entirely  bare,  excepting  the  small  tributed  the  whole  sum,  in  8  equal  parts,  to  the 
oonea,  which  are  for  a  long  time  persistent,  slava  who  brought  it  and  2  attenoants  of  the 
The  ranpe  of  the  species  is  from  the  mountains  bath  where  he  received  it,  and  then  in  revenge 
of  Virginia  to  Hudson*s  bay.    At  lat.  65°  N.  to  have  composed  against  the  sultan  the  best 
it  becomes  very  dwarf  and  stunted,  rising  only  satire  in  the  Persian  language.    Forced  to  fly 
6  or  8  feet.    Its  wood  is  compact  and  dose-  from  court,  he  took  refiige  first  at  Mazanderan 
grained,  of  great  stren^h  and  durability,  supe-  and  then  at  Bagdad,  and  being  finally  permit- 
rior  to  aJl  the  other  conifera),  and  only  suipassed  ted  to  return  to  his  native  city,  he  spent  there 
by  the  oak.    In  beauty,  however,  it  is  inferior  the  remainder  of  his  life.    The  Shah  Ndmeh  ia 
to  the  European  larch  (A.  lanx,  Lambert),  one  of  the  oldest  poetic  monuments  of  Persian 
whose  branches,  when  suffered  to  grow  freely,  literature,  and  is  regarded  by  the  orientals  as 
sweep  the  ground,  and  whose  outline  is  more  the  highest  authority  for  the  primitive  history 
symmetrica^  and  hence  preferred  for  ornament-  of  western  Asia.    The  disciples  of  Zoroaster 
fll  purposes.    The  European  larch  grows  much  adopted  it,  since  it  contained  no  other  mythol- 
faster  also,  is  better  adapted  to  drier  soils,  and  ogy  than  their  own  demonology.   An  abridged 
is  mnch  used  for  artificial  plantings.    IV.  The  English  translation  of  it  in  prose  and  verse  by 
4th  group  of  firs  embraces  those  whose  leaves,  Atkinson  was  published  in  London  in  1831. 
growing  in  dusters,  are  persistent  and  ever-  The  best  German  (abridged)  edition  is  by  Gdr- 
green,  commonly  called  cedars,  magnificently  res  (Berlin,  1820),  and  translations  of  extracts 
represented  in  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (A,  ee-  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1851  and  1858.    An  edi- 
druiy  Lambert),    This  spedes  does  not  rise  to  tion  in  Persian  and  French,  by  Jules  Hohl,  ap- 
any  extraordinary  height,  but  spreads  laterally  peared  in  Paris  (4  vols.,  1888-'54). 
into  immense  branches,  affording  a  picturesque  FIRE.    Bee  ixAME,  Hbat,  Liairr. 
object    There  are  several  American  species  FIRE  ANNIHILATOR,  a  machine  designed 
cafied  cedars,  as  the  arborvitea  {thuya)  and  the  for  extinguishing  fires  bv  discharging  large 
northern  cypress   or  white  cedar  (eupressu$  quantities  of  gases  which  do  not  support  com- 
thuyoidet^  Linn.),  but  they  do  not  belong  to  bustion.   That  ofMr.  Phillips  is  the  most  noted, 
the  fir  fiunily.    So  the  ^gantio  cedars  of  Call-  and  at  several  fires  prepared  to  exhibit  its  merits 
fbmia,  known  as  the  ^'  big  tree  "  {sequoia  gigan-  has  proved  very  successful.    It  is  made  of  sev- 
tea^  Torrey),  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  not  firs,  eral  sheet  iron  cylindrical  vessels,  set  one  within 
but  nearly  related  to  tiie  cypresses,  and  resem-  another.    Water  is  contained  between  the  two 
ble  the  thuya^  but  have  the  wood  of  the  juni-  outer  ones,  and  the  steam  ^nerated  fi*om  this 
p€TU$. — All  these  apedea  of  abU%  embracing  when  heated  is  discharged  mto  an  inner  cylin* 
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dricfil  receptacle.    Still  wltlnn  tliis  is  contained  tions  that  40  years  before  he  hod  seen  a  similar 

the  gas-generating  mixture,  which  is  a  com-  engine  of  smaller  size  in  his  native  city,  Etaigi- 

ponnd  of  charcoal,  nitre,  and  ^ypsnm.    An  ap-  hofen.    The  one  at  Nuremberg  was  placed  upon 

paratuB  is  furnished  for  ignitmg  it,  consisting  a  sledge  10  feet  long  and  4  feet  mad,  vbich 

of  a  bottle  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar  placed  was  drawn  bj  2  horses.    It  had  a  water  cistero 

benei^  another  contuning  sulphuric  acid,  so  8  feet  long,  4  feet  high,  and  2  wide.    It  wu 

luranged  that  the  Mter  may  be  broken  by  a  moved  by  28  men,  and  forced  a  stream  of  water 

blow  from  without,  and  the  contents  of  the  two  an  inch  in  diameter  to  the  hei|;ht  of  80  feet  Tbe 

thus  be  made  to  mix  and  inflame.    The  main  cylinders  are  described  as  lymg  in  a  borisontal 

charge  then  being  ignited,  the  gases  nass  in  an  position  in  a  box.    No  mention  is  made  of  an  air 

outwiurd  direction  through  numerous  noles  per-  chamber,  nor  of  any  thingmore  than  ashortflexi- 

forated  for  their  passage,  and  so  soon  as  the  ble  discharge  pipe,  which  could  be  directed  to 

water  is  sufficiently  heated,  its  steam  mixes  one  or  the  otner  mde.    The  oldest  record  of 

with  them,  and  a  dense  doud  of  vapor  is  pro-  fire  en^es  in  Paris  is  in  tlie  work  of  Perranlt, 

jected  tiirough  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  published  in  1684.    From  this  it  appears  that 

machine  made  for  this  nurpose.    In  situations  there  was  one  in  the  king^s  librarjr,  which, 

favorable  for  retaining  tne  vapor  around  bodies  though  having  but  one  cylinder,  threw  out  the 

in  combustion,  the  nre  is  extinguished ;  but  water  in  a  continuous  jet  to  a  great  hei^t— 

when  currents  of  air  are  strongly  blowing,  as  is  a  result  attuned  by  the  use  of  an  air  chamber, 

generfdly  the  case  about  burning  buildinffs,  of  which,  as  introduced  into  the  fire  engine, 

there  would  seem  to  be  little  opportunity  for  this  is  the  earliest  notice.     BestmctiTe  fires 
its  action.     On  board  ships  fires  often  occur '  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Paris  and  in 

below  deck,  which  no  doubt  could  be  con*  iheprovincesin  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 

trolled  by  such  an  apparatus.    Whether  it  has  tunr,  the  work  of  incendiaries,  who  were  known 

ever  proved  of  service  in  case  of  burning  build-  as  oouttfeux.  In  1699  a  special  officer  was  charg* 

ings  not  expressly  prepared  for  its  application,  ed  with  the  duty  of  constructing,  keeping  in  re- 

we  are  not  informed.    It  has  been  proposed  to  pair,  and  using  at  fires  the  17  pompa  fcrUiiita 

eonstruct  them  both  in  a  portable  form  and  as  belonging  to  the  royal  service,  and  in  1722  the 

stationary  engines  on  a  large  scale  for  the  pro-  number  of  these  had  increased  to  80.   There 

lection  of  important  buildings.  were  beside  many  others  not  included  in  this 

FIRE  ENGINE,  a  machine  for  throwing  a  particular  service.   It  is  believed  that  none  were 

stream  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish-  provided  with  air  chambers;  for  in  1725  a 

ing  fires.    The  earliest  notices  of  machines  de-  paper  was  published  in  the  Mimcirei  of  the 

signed  for  this  purpose  are  in  some  allusions  of  academy  of  sciences  at  Tms  describing  this 

ancient  Roman  writers  to  an  apparatus,  nom^ere  improvement  as  adopted  in  the  eDgines  at 

described,  which  they  called  a  sipho,  and  which  Strasbourg,  and  in  it  no  intimation  is  expressed 

some  now  regard  rather  as  the  name  of  the  of  tihe  same  contrivance  ever  having  been  intro- 

aqueduct  pipes  for  supplying  water  to  houses  dnced  in  Paris.  Leathern  hose  wasinventedabont 

than  as  an  especial  fire-extinguishing  machine,  the  year  1670  in  Amsterdam  by  two  Datchmea 

That  they  were  very  inefficient  may  be  inferred  named  Van  der  Heide,  and  the  appsratoB  was 

fi'om  the  remark  of  Seneca,  that  owing  to  the  speedily  introduced  into  all  the  engines  of  the 

height  of  the  houses  at  Rome  it  was  impossible  city.    They  also  invented  the  suction  pipe.  In 

to  save  them  when  they  took  fire.    Apollodo-  1690  the  inventors  publi^ed  a  folio  volnme 

rus  the  architect,  perhaps,  was  the  first  to  sug-  containing  engravings,  the  first  7  representing 

cest  the  use  of  a  kmd  of  nose,  in  recommending  daogerous  conflagrations  at  whidi  the  old  eo* 

for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  high  places  ex-  sines  had  been  used  to  litUe  purpose ;  the  IS 

posed  to  fiery  darts  the  use  of  the  gut  of  an  ox  following  represent  fires  whicn  had  been  extiin 

naving  a  bag  filled  with  water  affixed  to  it.   By  guished  by  tne  new  engines,  and  the  method  of 

compressing  the  bag  the  water  was  made  to  rise  working  the  machines.    By  the  estimate  they 

in  the  tube.     In  early  periods  of  English  and  present  it  appears  that  by  10  fires  property  had 

iVench  history  the  chief  protection  against  de-  oeen  destroyed  of  the  value  of  1,024,180  floriM ; 

etructive  fires  appears  to  nave  consisted  in  the  but  in  5  years  succeeding  the  introduotian  d 

oare  with  which  tnoseusedfor  domestic  purposes  thenew  machinesthe  losses  bv  40firessmoQnt«d 

were  managed.  The  curfew  bell,  or  eauvrefeu^  only  to  18,855  fiorins.    The  aetailsof  constn^ 

was  sounded  at  8  oVlock  as  a  signal  for  the  fires  tion  are  not  given.    Tlie  title  <tf  the  wore, 

to  be  extinguished.    (SeeBxix.)*  In  Germany  which  is  regarded  as  exceedingly  valotble  on 

fires  were  of  fluent  occurrence  in  the  16th  account  of  its  excellent  engravings,  is  Baehr^ 

century  and  latter  part  of  the  15th;  and  ordi-  ving  der  nieuwli}l»  uUgewnde^  Slanf-BntM-' 

nances  were  established  regulating  the  manner  JSbuUen. — ^It  was  Ions  before  the  inventions  n 

of  building  houses  and  the  methods  to  be  adopt-  the  Dutch  were  introduced  into  En^and.  At  the 

ed  in  preventing  fires.     At  Augsburg  fire  en-  close  of  the  16th  centnry  the  only  engines  tfa0« 

gines,  called  "  instruments  for  fires^'  and  **  water  known  were  '*  hand  squirts,**  or  syringea,  Dido 

syringes  useful  at  fires,*'  were  in  use  in  1518.  of  brass,  and  holding  two  or  three  qosrts  of 

The  Jesuit  Caspar  Schott  describes  one  he  saw  water.    Some  of  them  are  still  preserved  in  tAS 

at  Nuremberg  in  1657,  which  much  resembled  vestry  room  of  St  Dionis  Baokohnrch  ^^ 

those  in  use  at  the  present  time  *  and  he  men-  ohnrch  street,  Loi^doB.    Eadi  one  required  tne 
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labor  of  8  men,  one  on  each  side  to  hold  the  strncted  expressly  for  the  pnrpose,  and  famished 

instrament  steady  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  with  rarioas  implements  sach  as  are  likely  to 

other  to  direct  the  nozzle,  while  the  third  man  be  wanted  in  conflagrations.    It  nsaally  has  a 

worked  the  plunger.    When  discharged,  the  reel  with  a  quantity  of  hose  wound  upon  it, 

Siston  was  taken  out  and  the  nozzle  was  dipped  but  the  great  supplies  of  this  are  carried  upon 
ito  water,  which  flowed  in  and  fiUed  the  boidy.  separate  carriages.  The  brakes  are  long  wooden 
They  were  afterward  fitted  into  a  portable  cis-  arms  extending  over  the  wheels  each  way  be- 
tem,  and  famisbed  with  levers  for  working  the  yond  the  extremities  of  the  engine,  or  some- 
pistons.  About  the  close  of  the  I7th  century  times  transversely  to  the  carriage,  and  attached 
N'ewsham^s  improved  engine  was  patented  in  at  right  angles  to  the  lever  b^ms,  which  are 
England.  This  was  a  strong  dstem  of  oak,  arranged  along  the  horizontal  axis  placed  over 
placed  upon  wheels,  furnished  with  pumps,  air  the  centre  of  the  carriage.  They  are  moved 
chambers,  and  a  suction  pipe  of  strong  leader,  np  and  down  by  men  standing  on  the  ground 
to  prevent  its  oolh^sing  when  the  air  began  to  each  side  of  the  engine,  working  with  others  who 
be  exhausted  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  pumps,  take  their  position  on  the  top.  Sometimes  a 
through  which  was  run  a  spiral  piece  of  metal,  rope  is  made  fast  to  each  brake,  and  being  passed 
The  end  for  receiving  the  water  was  provided  through  a  block  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage 
with  a  str»ner.  In  case  the  suction  pipe  could  is  hamed  upon  by  a  number  of  men  with  eadi 
not  be  conveniently  used,  the  water  was  sup-  down  stroke.  In  some  engines  the  pumps  are 
plied  to  the  cistern  oy  buckets  passed  by  hand  placed  horizontally,  and  seats  are  arranged  upon 
— a  method  still  practised  in  many  places  in  the^  the  top  for  the  men  to  sit  and  work  as  in  rowing 
United  States.  This  en^^e  was  very  little  im-  a  boat.  In  most  of  the  American  cities  each  en- 
proved  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  oen-  gine  is  managed  by  an  organized  company  of 
tor^r,  when  some  changes  were  introduced  in  it.  volunteer  firemen,  whose  chief  emolument  is 
Yarioua  other  forms  have  been  contrived,  which  In  being  exemptea  from  military  duty.  In  Bos- 
for  the  most  part  are  onlv  modified  methods  of  ton  eadi  fireman  is  paid  $100  annually,  and  a 
applying  the  principle  of  the  force  pump.  En-  similar  system  has  been  introduced  in  Providence 
gmes  working  on  the  rotary  principle  have  and  some  other  cities.  All  act  under  the  con* 
proved  very  laborious  in  their  operation  and  trolof  the  fire  commissioners  or  chief  officers  of 
troublesome  to  keep  in  order.  In  one  engine,  the  fire  department  of  the  city.  Some  compa- 
invented  by  a  Mr.  White  of  Salford,  Engknd.  nies,  instead  of  a  fire  engine,  have  charge  of  the 
12  force  pumps  were  arranged  around  a  central  hpavv  utensils,  as  the  long  ladders,  the  great 
air  chamber,  into  which  they  all  discharged.  Iron  hooks  and  ropes  used  for  pulling  down  the 
Any  number  of  these  could  be  worked  inde-  walls  of  buildings,  which  are  carried  upon  sep- 
pendently;  and  one  man  only  being  required  arate  carriages.  These  are  called  hook  and 
for  each  pump,  the  working  of  the  engine  ladder  companies.  A  spirit  of  emulation  amonff 
might  be  commenced  without  the  necessity  of  the  diflferent  companies,  and  the  interest  excited 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  ftall  complement  of  in  the  machines  oy  men  of  various  trades  and 
hands.  In  capacity  of  throwing  water  it  is  profesnons  who  are  engaged  in  attending  them, 
stated  to  have  surpassed  other  English  engines  nave  led  to  the  introduction  of  every  possible 
worked  with  a  greater  number  of  men. — ^Mod-  Improvement,  and  they  may  properly  be  re- 
ern  engines  consist  essentially  of  two  vertical  garded  as  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the 
double-acting  force  pumps,  one  under  each  end  class  of  mechaninn  to  which  they  belong.  The 
of  a  lever  beam  (or  sometimes  4  single-acting  following  is  a  description  of  a  first  class  side 
pumps),  to  which  are  attached  long  brakes  for  stroke  machine,  costing  $8,000,  sent  from  New 
many  men  to  take  hold  of  and  work  by  hand.  York  in  1859  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  cylin- 
The  pumps  discharge  into  one  reservoir,  the  der  is  of  10  indi  diameter,  and  stroke  13 
upper  part  of  which  oonteins  mr,  that  acte  as  inches ;  brakes  over  25  feet  in  length.  All 
a  spring  to  cause  the  water  alternately  intro-  the  iron  and  steel  work  is  elaborately  pol- 
duced  by  each  pump  to  flow  in  a  uiufbrm  cur-  ished,  and  the  discharge  and  receiving  pipes^ 
rent  through  toe  oischarge  pipe.  This  pipe  gates,  suction  caps,  Joints,  rests^screw-head^ 
opens  in  the  reservoir  below  tne  surface  of  the  and  lockers  are  silver-plated.  The  box  is  oi 
water,  and  leads  without  to  any  required  distance  rosewood.  Inlaid  with  oolong  squares  of  pearlj 
according  to  the  number  of  lengths  of  leath-  at  either  side  is  an  ornamental  scroll-work  of 
ern  hose  that  may  be  attached  together  by  the  gold,  firom  which  appear  an  eagle,  lion,  serpent; 
brass  couplings  with  which  they  are  fhmished.  and  snake^s  head  branching  out.  Upon  the  air 
The  water  is  discharged  through  a  tapering  chamber,  which  is  of  burnished  silver,  is  en- 
znetallio  pipe  upon  the  end  of  which  is  screwed  graved  uie  word  "Deluge,"  and  upon  the  r»- 
a  tip  of  an^  required  bore,  which  b  held  in  the  ceiving  pipe,  also  of  silver,  plated,  appears  the 
hand  to  direct  the  stream  upon  the  fire,  A  motto  of  the  company :  "  Our  aim  the  publio 
auction  pipe  from  the  lower  end  of  the  force  good.*^  The  tips  of  the  brakes  are  also  of 
pump  is  always  ready  to  be  used  when  neces-  plated  work.  Underneath  the  hind  axle  a  gong 
eary ;  but  where  a  stream  of  water  with  suffl-  cell  is  set,  and  in  front  of  the  wheels  are  patent 
cient  head,  as  from  the  aqueduct  hydrants,  can  brakes  to  check  the  machine  in  descending  hills. 
be  introduced,  the  suction  pipe  is  not  required.  The  wheels  are  painted  in  white  and  jold.  It 
The  machine  is  attached  to  a  carriage  con-  is  considered  good  performance  for  a  first  class 
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engme  to  throw  a  stream  through  100  &et  of  pistons  being  on  opposite  ends  of  thesame  piston 
hose  to  the  vertical  height  of  180  feet.    One  rod,  the  former  bemg  7  inohes  in  diameter  sod 
built  in  1857  at  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  is  stated  to  the  latter  5|  incheSi  and  the  stroke  of  escfa  16 
have  thrown  a  stream  184  feet  vertically  through  inohes.    A  larger  engine  of  the  same  geoenij 
400  feet  of  hose,  drawing  also  its  supplies  of  construction  was  built  bjBrathwaite  in  1832  for 
water.— Steam  nre  engines  have  recently  been  the  king  of  Prnsria ;  bnt  thonc^  its  perfonnaiices 
successfully  introduce  in  several  American  were  highly  spoken  oL  thb  attempt  to  apply 
cities,  and  must  eventually  take  the  place  of  all  the  power  of  steam  for  nre-engine  purposes  can- 
the  hand  machines.    They  will  be  noticed  after  not  oe  sud  to  have  been  suocessfuL    The  time 
presenting  the  statistics  and  distinguishing  fea-  required  for  raising  steam,  and  the  great  wei^ 
tures  of  the  fire  departments  of  a  few  of  the  of  the  apparatus  when  adequate  boiler  powerl 
principal  cities  |  these  data,  however,  are  con-  was  obtamed,  were  ondonbtedly  the  pnncbal 
tinually  changmg.     New  York  numbers  47  difSculties.    In  New  York,  after  the  great  m 
engine  companies,  68  hose  companies,  14  hook  of  1885,  premiums  were  offered  for  plsos  of 
and  ladder  and  4  hydrant  companies.    It  has  steam  fire  engines,  and  in  the  year  1841  an  eo* 
also  8  steam  fire  engines  in  use.     The  length  gine  was  built,  from  plans  by  mx.  Hodges,  UDder 
of  hose  in  the  service  is  about  70,000  feet,  a  contract  wiu  the  assodated  insurance  corn- 
Each  first  class  engine  company  is  allowed  panies,  and  was  on  several  occasions  broogbt 
60  men;  the  others,  and  the  hook  and  ladder  into  service  at  fires  with  good  effect;  but  thoioj^ 
companies  also,  40  men  each ;  the  hose  25  men,  very  powerful,  its  ^at  weight  proved  to  be  a 
and  the  hydrant  com|>anies  10  men.    Each  com-  fat^  obiection  to  its  nse,  and  it  was  at  last 
pany  is  restricted  to  its  own  district  (of  which  ^sold  and  converted  to  other  ises.    To  the  citj 
there  are  8),  except  in  case  of  a  large  fire,  of  Cincinnati  belongs  the  credit  of  giving  the 
Brooklyn  has  22  en^ne  companies  of  60  men  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  feaabilityof 
each,  8  hose  companies  of  40  men,  and  2  hook  this  application  of  steam,  and  of  making  steam 
and  ladder  companies  of  80  men.    Two  steam  fire  ennnes  the  basis  of  a  fire  department  of 
fire  engines  have  lately  been  introduced.    In  unequaiUed  efficienoy,  steam  having  whoHv  sa- 
Boston  there  are  18  engine  companies,  entitled  perseded  hand  engines,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
to  40  men  each,  6  hose  companies  of  20  men  outermost  districts  of  the  atv.    Tbe  first  of 
each,  8  hook  and  ladder  companies  of  25  men  these  engines,  built  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Latta,  vss 
each,  and  1  steam  fire  engine  manned  by  16  brought  out  early  in  1863.    This  was  a  veiy 
men.    Philadeli>hia  has  48  engine  companies,  lai^,  powerfid  engine,  weighing  upward  of  13 
87  hose  companies,  5  hook  and  ladder  compa-  tons,  and  requiring  4  strong  horses  to  baol  it| 
nies,  and  1  steam  fire  engine.    The  companies  even  wiUi  the  aid  of  tho  steam  which  was  sp- 
are not  restricted  in  the  number  of  men,  some  plied  to  the  wheels  to  assist  in  its  propnlsioo. 
having  800  to  400  members.    The  total  num-  Two  others  of  the  same  class  were  built  m  18^ 
her  of  men  engaged  in  the  service  is  6,576,  viz. :  but  since  that  time  the  applioation  o€  the  steam 
2,100  active  members,  2,265  honorary  mem-  to  the  wheels,  for  the  purpose  even  of  partial 
hers,  and  2,21 1  contributing  members.    In  Bal-  propulsion,  has  been  aoanaoned,  and  the  wei^t 
timore  the  fire  department  has  recently  been  of  tiie  first  class  engines  brought  down  to  6  or 
reorganized,  and  tlie  paid  system  adopted  in  10  tons.    The  controlling  feature  of  the  Cincin- 
place  of  the  former  chartered  *^  Baltimore  Unit-  nati  engine  is  the  boiler,  which  is  of  very  peca* 
ed  Fire  Department*'    There  were  in  this  4  liar  construction  and  properties^  Ithssasgoaro 
engine  companies^  6  hose  and  2  hook  and  ladder  fire  box  like  a  locomotive  boUer,  except  that  the 
companies,  the  number  of  men  in  each  unlim-  furnace  is  open  at  the  top  where  the  chimney  ii 
ited.    The  fire  department  of  Cincinnati  is  a  set  on.    The  upper  portion  of  the  fbraaoe  is  oo- 
very  efficient  organization.     There  were  re-  cupied  by  a  continnous  coil  of  water  tobcs, 
cently  7  steam  fire  engines,  7  hand  engines,  and  opening  above  into  the  steam  chsmber,  tbe 
1  hook  and  ladder  company,  all%nanned  by  400  lower  end  being  carried  through  the  firs  bos 
members,  who  are  paid  $60  a  year  each.    The  and  connected  with  a  force  pump  outade,  lu 
fire  department  of  Bt.  Louis,  which  lately  num-  means  of  which  the  water  is  driven  throagh  tbe 
bered  8  forcing  engines,  9  suction  engines,  and  14  whole  length  of  the  coiL  ina}nta>"'"g  a  forced 
hose  carriages,  has  introduced  a  large  number  of  circulation.    When  the  fire  is  started  the  &« 
steam  enginesi  employing  more  than  any  other  box  is  fuU  of  water,  but  the  tabes  are  empt^t 
city,  unless  it  be  Cmdnn^.— The  great  modem  and  kept  so  till  they  get  hot  enough,  when  tbe 
improvement  in  fire  engines  is  the  application  of  forcing  pump  is  worked  by  hand,  ana  water  in- 
steam  power  to  work  uiem.    This  was  first  at-  jected,  whi<&  is  dmost  instantly  converted  into 
tempted  by  Mr,  Brathwaite,  in  London,  in  1880.  steam.    The  prt)cess  is  continued  till  ^^ 
His  first  eneine  was  of  barely  6  horse  power,  enough  is  generated  to  work  tbd  drcolatin^ 
weighing  a  little  over  5,000  lbs.,  was  furnished  pump,  whi<m  from  that  time  is  kept  ^ooaUs^ 
with  an  upright  boiler,  in  which  steam  was  gen-  m  motion  to  supply  the  tubes.  By  this  metbod, 
erated  to  a  moderate  workixig  pressure  in  20  attesting  not  more  the  ingenuity  than  tbenerre 
minutes^  and  was  capable  of  forcing  about  150  of  its  inventors,  the  Cincinnati  builderi  wrta 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  fix>m  80  to  90  feet  in  the  problem  of  raisbg  steam  to  a  workingpr*^ 
height.  It  had  a  steam  pump  of  the  same  form  as  sure  within  the  shortest  time  necessary  to  p 
thoee  now  in  common  use,  the  steam  and  water  an  engine  to  a  fire  and  its  attaohmeots  made; 
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the  time  ordinarily  taken  for  thifl  purpose  being  in  the  general  principles  of  ^onstmotion  and 
from  6  to  10  minutes.  These  engines,  tfaongn  arrangement.  Of  the  same  character  are  ser* 
yery  heavy  and  somewhat  complicated,  are  eral  other  engines  by  different  builders  in  Phil- 
complete  in  all  their  arrangements,  of  great  adelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  nlaces,  none, 
strength  of  construction  and  power  of  action,  however,  showing  any  material  aavance  on  the 
and  in  their  practical  operation  have  been  tri-  results  obtained  with  the  Lawrence  and  Philar 
umphantly  successful.  One  of  them  is  said  to  delphia.  Of  an  entirely  different  character  are 
have  thrown  a  H  inch  stream  800  feet  horizon-  the  engines  built  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T.,  by 
tally,  and  a  distance  of  260  to  260  feet  for  a  Silabee,  Hynderse,  and  co.,  4  of  which  are  in 
stream  of  tiiat  size  is  a  verv  common  achieve-  successful  use  in  Chicago  and  one  in  Boston, 
ment  The  lightest  engine  of  this  construction  is  In  this  the  boiler  is  horizontal  and  rectangular, 
one  intended  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses,  which  or  box-ahaned,  and  forms  the  bed  for  the  ma- 
weighs  about  10,000  lbs.,  and  when  exhibited  in  chinery,  wnich  is  placed  on  top  of  it,  and  con- 
New  York  in  Nov.  1868,  reached  a  distance  of  sists  of  a  rotary  engine  and  a  rotary  pump,  both 
237  feet  in  playing  through  a  li  inch  nozzle,  on  the  same  shaft.  Both  pump  and  engine  are 
taking  its  supply  from  a  hydrant,  and  discharg-  of  the  form  known  as  the  elliptical  rotary,  con- 
ing about  876  gidlons  per  minute.  In  Cincin-  sisting  In  effect  of  a  pair  of  cog  wheels^  with 
nati,the  same  engine  is  reported  to  have  played  longer  and  shorter  teeth  alternating,  working 
210  feet  through  1,000  feet  of  hose,  takmg  its  into  one  another  inside  of  an  elliptical  case, 
water  from  a  cistern.  8t  Louis,  Louisville,  and  This  engine  illustrates  well  the  peculiar  adapta- 
8ome  oUier  cities  have  supplied  themselves  with  tion  of  the  rotary  movement  in  the  pump  to 
engines  built  in  Cincinnati ;  in  the  two  first  *  steam  firo  engine  purposes,  being  capable  of  a 
namedtheyhavenearly  superseded  hand  engines,  very  high  speed,  and  consequently  of  dealing 
In  the  mean  time  other  builders  have  essayed  with  much  larger  volumes  of  water  than  redpro- 
their  skin  in  the  samediroction,  with  varioussuo-  eating  pumps  of  the  same  capacity  of  chamber. 
cess,  and  a  considerable  number  of  engines  have  As  no  valves  are  used,  either  in  the  engine  or 
been  putin  operation  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  pump,  all  valve  gear  is  dispensed  with,  and  a 
Bc«ton,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities.  In  remarkably  simple  and  compact  arrangement  of 
Boston,  in  Aug,  1868,  there  was  atrial  between  machinery  securod;  with  the  serious  drawback, 
steam  nre  engines  for  a  premium  offered  by  the  however,  of  a  large  unbalanced  pressure  on  the 
city  authorities.  Four  engines  were  entered  Journals,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  benefit 
for  competition:  the  Philadelphia,  built  by  of  cut-off  and  expannon.  An  en^^ne  of  this 
Rainey,  Neafie,-  and  co.,  of  Philadelphia;  the  construction,  of  about  the  same  weight  as  the 
Lawrence,  by  the  Lawrence  machine  shop,  of  Lawrence  and  the  Philadelphia,  throws  a  1^ 
Lawrence,  Mass.;  theElisha  Smith,  by  Bird  and  inch  stream  nearly  200  feet,  and  raises  steam 
CO.,  East  Boston;  and  the  New  Era,  by  Hinckley  to  a  working  pressure,  by  the  aid  of  a  fan-blow- 
ond  Drury,  of  Boston.  The  weight  of  these  er,  in  firom  6  to  8  minutes. — ^The  boldest,  and 
engines,  exclusive  of  water,  taken  in  the  order  not  the  least  successful  movement  in  perfecting 
just  named,  was  7,466,  7,800,  9,880,  and  9,415  the  application  of  steam  to  fire  engine  purposes, 
lbs. ;  the  weight  including  water,  8,066,  7,870,  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Lamed  of  the 
9,860,  and  9,915  lbs. ;  the  time  of  rusing  steam  city  of  New  York,  who  seem  to  have  reached 
from  cold  water  to  60  lbs.  pressure,  11  minutes  the  furthest  point  at  present  attainable  in  the 
8  seconds,  10  m.  29}  s.„  18  m.  61  s.,  and  18  m.  concentration  of  power  within  given  limits  of 
21  8. ;  the  quantity  of  water  per  minute  thrown  weight.  An  engme  built  by  them  for  the  Man^ 
by  each,  in  the  same  order  as  above,  in  a  test  hattan  engine  company  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
experiment,  806,  802i,  809,  and  845  galls. ;  the  and  put  on  active  duty  with  great  success  in  June, 
horizontal  distance  thrown,  in  playing  throng  1869,  though  intended  as  a  hand  engine,  to  be 
a  li  inch  pipe,  168, 164},  140,  and  186  feet;  run  by  the  company  without  aid  from  horses, 
the  vertical  throw,  110, 110, 126,  and  90  feet  and  weighing  Imt  little  over  6,000  lbs.,  has  suo- 
During  these  expenmentSi  the  greatest  pressure  ceeded  in  throwing  a  1}  inch  stream  186  feet  in 
of  steam  permitted,  under  the  regulations  adopt-  perpendicular  height,  eouivalent  to  a  horizontal 
ed,  was  120  lbs. ;  an  arbitrary  restriction  which  throw  of  247  feet,  and  discharging  at  that  rate 
openOed  unHavorably  to  the  Lawrence,  the  nearly  500  gallons  per  minute :  a  performance, 
boiler  of  which  was  so  constracted  as  to  be  it  wiU  be  seen,  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  largest 
safe,  and  to  be  capable  of  supplyins  an  abund-  of  the  two  horse  engines  alreadv  described, 
ance  of  steam,  when  working  under  a  much  The  extraordinary  power  developed  by  this  en- 
liigher  pressure.  Under  the  conditions  prescrib-  glue  relatively  to  its  weight  depends  partly  on 
ed  the  Phi^^elphia  was  properly  declared  the  its  perfection  as  a  carriaji^,  the  suspension  being 
victor,  her  actual  performance  being  slightly  in  so  perfect  that  the  strain  on  the  oed  and  ma- 
advance  dT  that  of  the  Lawrence,  but  the  latter  chinery,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  fram- 
"was  really  the  suecessfhl  engine,  and  was  subse-  ing,  are  reduced  to  a  mimmum ;  partly  on  the 

3uent]y  purchased  by  the  city  and  placed  on  pump,  which  is  Gary's  patent  rotary,  by  Gary 

uty.     £ach  of  these  engines  was  provided  and  ^rainard  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.  (see  Pump, 

*with  an  upright  tubular  boiler  and  with  recipro-  Rotabt),  one  of  the  few  examples  of  a  rotary 

eating  steam  pumps  of  the  usual  form,  the  pecn-  arrangement  which  has  stood  successfully  the 

"'          of  each  being  in  the  details  rather  than  test  of  years;  but  most  of  all  on  the  remarka- 
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ble  properiiee  of  the  boiler,  which  is  Lee  and  working  it,  a  liberal  supply  of  fael,  and  all  iwed- 
Lamed's  patent  annular  boileri  a  peculiar  form  fal  hose,  one  of  these  engines  is  a  fin  depart- 
of  the  uinight  tubular,  combining  in  the  highest  ment  complete  in  itselt  and  in  case  of  a  oonr 
dcoree  hitherto  attained  the  lightness,  strength,  flagration  among  the  loftiv,  deep,  and  ricUj 
safety  from  explosion,  and  great  evaporative  stored  warehouses  whidiauboond  in  thsdtj  of 
power  indispensable  in  steam  fire  engme  boil-  New  York,  must  be  of  incalculabls  aerrice. 
ers.  It  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  tubes,  They  are  intended  to  be  kept  with  steam  op, 
boiler  plate  being  used  only  in  the  steam  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  warning;  can  ran 
dome,  which  is  but  18  inches  in  depth,  and  in  at  any  speed  which  the  state  of  the  streets  will 
the  tube  sheets.  The  furnace  is  enclosed  by  water  permit ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  fire,  by  disnm* 
tubes,  standing  side  by  side  like  palisades,  and  necting  two  rods,  which  is  the  work  not  of  an 
opening  into  the  steam  drum  above  and  a  ring^  instant,  the  locomotive  part  is  thrown  oat  of 
shaped  water  bottom  below,  on  which  the  grate  gear,  and  the  power  of  the  engines  left  to  act 
bars  rest  This  arrangement  gives  a  very  nigh  on  tiie  pomp  alone.  The  description  of  tlni 
and  roomy  flame  chamber,  most  favorable  to  engine,  considered  as  a  locomotive,  will  be 
perfect  and  effective  combustion,  in  the  middle  given  more  appropriately  elsewhere.  (Sm 
of  which  ia  suspended  a  shallow  water  chamber  Btbah  Cabbiagb.)— The  number  of  steam  fin 
perforated  by  numerous  thimbles  or  short  idr  engines  in  actual  use  is  now  (July,  1859)  about 
tubes,  and  connected  with  the  steam  drum  by  50,  and  is  constantly  increanng. 
a  large  number  of  water  tubes,  each  one  of  FIRE-FLY,  the  popular  name  of  msnyserri- 
which  is  penetrated  by  a  smaller  air  tube  run*  corn  beetles,  belonging  to  the  tribes  otdateriia 
ning  firom  the  lower  sheet  of  the  water  chamber  and  lampyndeBj  and  to  the  old  genera  elater  asd 
to  the  upper  sheet  of  the  steam  drum.  The  lampyru  of  LinnsDus ;  the  Imninons  species  of 
water  of  course  occupies  only  the  annular  space  the  former  belong  to  the  new  world,  those  of  the 
between  these  concentrio  tubes,  and  this  thin  latter  to  both  hemispheres;  theseinsectsareal» 
stratum  of  water  is  attacked  by  a  fierce  flame  called  fire  beetles.  The  elaters  have  a  firm  aod 
both  around  and  within  it,  the  whole  arrange-  solid  body,  of  an  oval  form ;  the  middle  portion 
ment  giving  the  greatest  amount  of  fire  surfiice,  of  the  sternum  between  the  first  pair  of  legs  if 
of  the  most  effective  kind,  and  acting  upon  the  prolonged  into  a  short  spine  usually  e<mcded 
smallest  bod^  of  water  that  can  possibly  be  m  a  cavity  behind  it ;  theantennieinthemi^ 
combined  within  given  limits  of  space  and  are  simply  serrated.  They  are  called  q>rin^ 
weight  With  this  boiler,  steam  is  generated  beetles  from  the  faculty  possessed  by  them  of 
to  working  pressure  in  fh>m  0  to  6  minutes,  throwing  themselves  upward  with  a  spring  by 
and  can  be  maintained  at  the  highest  speed  ox  means  of  the  spine ;  as  tney  live  on  plsnta,  when 
the  eng^e  at  a  pressure  of  fh>m  150  to  200  IbsL  they  drop  to  the  ground  tiiey  often  fall  npoo 
per  inch,  a  pressure  fiir  within  its  limits  of  the  back,  whose  great  convexity  and  the  short- 
strength.  The  results  obtained  with  this  engine  ness  of  the  legs  prevent  them  from  timung 
in^oate  that  sufficient  power  for  all  ordinary  over ;  the  spine  having  been  unsheathed  by 
purposes  can  be  securea  on  the  plan  pursued  bending  the  head  and  thorax  backward,  it  is 
by  Lee  and  Lamed,  with  engines  but  little  if  any  made  to  strike  with  such  force  against  me 
exceeding  in  weight  the  ordinary  hand  enghie  slieath  by  the  sudden  straightening  of  the  bodj, 
worked  by  man  power.  The  same  boiler  and  that  it  projects  the  Insect  into  the  air,  snd  gir^ 
pump  have  however  been  applied  by  the  same  it  the  chance  of  coming  down  on  the  ftet;  tf 
builaers  in  a  form  of  engine  which  promises  unsuccessful,  other  attempts  are  made  nntil  the 
still  more  important  results,  designed  especiallv  object  ia  attained.  Fire-fiies  of  this  tribe  an> 
for  use  when  extraordinary  power  is  required,  numerous  in  tropical  America  and  the  We^ 
In  Dec.  1858,  they  finished  for  the  city  of  New  Indies.  One  of  the  lai^est  and  most  briDiaiA 
York  two  large  first  dass  engines,  weighing  is  the  night-shining  el^r,  or  K^btning^y 
each  about  5i  tons,  in  which  £k  the  first  time  beetle,  the  eucujo  of  the  West  Indies  (fT^^P^ 
the  power  of  the  steam  was  suoceesfblly  applied  tub  noetUuGu^  Linn.);  this  is  more  than  aa 
to  the  wheels  to  propel  the  engines  themselves,  inch  long,  of  a  dark  color,  and  gives  a  ^roog 
without  any  aid  from  horses.  The  quantity  of  light  from  2  oval  tubercles  on  the  dor^JD^ 
water  thrown  by  these  engines,  and  the  force  face  of  the  thorax,  and  from  the  under  aorface 
with  which  it  is  projected,  are  beyond  all  prece-  of  the  segments  of  the  body.  Specimens  ara 
dent  in  the  history  of  hydraulic  apparatus  of  frequently  brought  alive  to  the  United  SUji«% 
a  portable  form.    A  If  inch  stream  thrown  where  they  may  be  kept  for  some  time  if  ftd<n 

210  feet   in  perpendicular  height,  a  2  inch  sugarcane;  the  grub  is  aiud  to  be  very  iiU^^I 

stream  180  feet,  and  a  2^  inch  stream  from  an  ous  to  the  sugar  cane  by  devouring  the  roots: 

open  butt  the  astonishing  distance  of  210  feet  one  of  these  was  once  transported  to  Fans,  aiu 

horicontally,  the  discharge  of  water  in  the  latter  escaping  into  the  streets,  alter  assnining  it*  P«^ 

case  being  not  less  than  1,200  gallons  per  min«  feet  state,  very  much  astonished  the  iohaon- 

ute,  and  this  not  in  a  momentary  spirt,  but  in  ants  of  that  city.    This  insect  is  ^<^^^  ^ 

steady  and  sustained  work,  with  steam  to  spare,  summer,  both  in  the  lowlands  and  si  ^''^'^^ 

are  among  the  well  attested  feats  of  these  power-  elevations ;  according  to  Mr.  Gosse,  the  u^orsi^ 

fhl  machines.    Requiring  not  only  no  aid  from  light  is  visible  even  in  broad  daylight ;  vften 

horses,  but  carrying  with  it  Uie  men  needed  for  undisturbed,  these  spotM  are  doll  vhit^  wn 
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they  gradtmllj  become  bright  'when  toncihed,^  abdomeiL    The  glow-worms  of  Europe,  Z.  n<M* 

the  brilliancy  beginning  at  the  centre  and  ex*  tUueOj  L.  ItalieOy  L,  spUndidula^  and  L.  hemip^ 

tending  nntil  the  whole  tubercle  shines  with  a  teroy  wiU  be  described  under  Glow-worm.    In 

rich  yellowish  green.    The  light  is  so  intense  the  United  States  there  are  many  species,  of 

,that  it  will  cast  a  shadow  of  any  object  on  the  which  the  L.  seintUlana  (Say)  and  X.  eorttsca 

opposite  wall  in  a  dtfrk  room ;  the  under  side  (Linn.)  are  fiimiliar  examples.    The  latter  is  4| 

of  the  thorax  seems  as  if  it  were  red-hot,  par*  lines  long ;  the  body  is  oblong  pubescent,  brown* 

ticularly  beneath  the  tubercles ;  when  left  to  ish  black;  a  rose-colored  arched  streak,  dilated 

itself  the  insect  becomes  quiet,  and  the  light  and  yellower  anteriorly,  joins  the  eleyatedtho- 

fades  to  a  mere  speck.    The  insect  when  held  raclc  disk ;  the  elytra  are  obsoletely  carinated, 

in  tiie  hand  shows  only  a  ^een  light,  but  when  with  numerous  minute  dots ;  it  is  found  as  far 

flying  free  it  diflfbses  a  rich  ruddy  glow  from  north  as  64^.    Both  sexes  are  luminous,  but  tho 

the  ventral  surface;  it  may.  show  the  green  light  is  strongest  in  the  female;  the  light  streams 

light  at  any  time,  but  the  red  light  only  when  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen ;  even 

flying ;   the  former  is  seldom  shown  during  the  larv»  of  many  species,  and  also  the  eggs, 

flight  but  in  rare  instances  both  tints  are  seen^  are  luminous     Like  the  daters,  they  conceal 

producing  an  exceedingly  beautiful  effect.    The  themselves  by  day,  and  fly  iibout  in  warm  damp 

thoracic  light  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  insect,  evenings ;  the  mdes  fly  from  plant  to  plant, 

but  the  abdominal  is  by  some  considered  invol-  while  the  female  remains  still,  betraying  her* 

nntary ;  the  former  is  intermittent,  but  the  lat-  self  to  the  other  sex  by  her  brighter  lighl^  of  a 

ter  seems  to  be  a  constant  red  glare,  which  will  bluish  or  greenish  white  tint.    The  luminous 

illuminate  the  ground  for  the  space  of  a  yard  lampffridiB  of  tropical  America  are  very  numer- 

square.    There  are  more  than  a  dozen  other  ous  and  brilliant,  in  the  words  of  Humboldt, 

luminous  elaters,  mentioned  by  Illi^r,  found  in  repeating  on  the  earth  the  spectacle  of  the  starry 

South  America,  where  they  fly  dunuff  dusk  and  heavens;  according  to  Gosse,  their  sparks,  of 

at  night,  generaUy  remaining  quiet  during  the  various  degrees  of  intensity,  in  proportion  to 

day.  These  insects  are  used  by  the  natives,  con-  the  sice  of  the  species,  are  to  be  seen  gleaming 

fined  under  gauze,  as  ornaments  for  their  head  by  scores  about  the  margins  of  woods  and  in 

dresses  and  garments;  they  have  been  usefully  open  places  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.     This 

employed  by  the  Indians  for  the  purposes  of  writer  describesmany  species,  ofwhich  the  most 

Ulumination  in  their  dwellings  and  in  their  remarkable  are  pygolampi9  wanthophotU  and 

journeys ;  several,  confined  in  a  glass  vessel,  photuria  venieolar,    F,  xanthaphoti$  is  f  of  an 

give  light  enough  to  read  small  print  by.  Many  mch  Ions  and  i  of  an  inch  wide ;  the  elytra  are 

is  the  traveller  whose  path  has  been  shown  to  smoke-black;  the  thorax  drab,  dark  brown  in 

him  by  these  insects  in  the  forests  and  moun  the  centre ;  the  abdomen  pale,  with  the  last  8 

tains  of  the  West  Indies,  on  nights  when  even  or  4  segments  cream-white ;  the  light  is  fenr 

the  lightninff  was  insufficient  to  disclose  the  intense,  ofa  rich  orange  color  when  seen  abroad, 

surrounding  dangers;  in  the  words  of  Southey*  but  yellow  when  examined  by  the  light  of  a 

InnniDiBroDftrfbei  candle,  and  intermittent,  lighting  Up  a  few  seg- 

Fnm  g«  ^fod-wm  •warmed,  wd  dsrkneM  mtd«  ^ents  or  the  whole  hinder  part  of  the  abdo- 

Tbeir  beauties  Tlsiblo;  awhile  they  streamed  ^      •    ? •« ..  i^«-*  iL^^:^-  «.;*v.  ;i— k 

A  bHjcht  blue  TBdianee  upon  flowers  that  dosed  men.    P.  temeoloT  IS  a  large  species.  With  drab- 

Their  sorgeovB  colors  from  the  eye  of  day ;  colored  elytra,  less  brilliant  in  its  light  and  less 

inS?S2S'r:i?i^^t:S5?tSriS'  "PW  P  J^  flight  l^m  the  former  specie. ;  tho 
Bose  like  A  shower  of  Are.  bght  IS  of  a  bright  green  hue;  it  frequently 
This  is  one  of  many  instances  in  which  an  ao-  rests  on  a  twig,  gradually  increasing  the  inten- 
quidntance  with  natural  history  has  dissipated  sity  of  its  light  to  the  brightest,  and  then  by 
Uie  fears  of  the  superstitious ;  the  deceitful  light  degrees  extinguishing  it,  remaining  dark  a  min- 
of  supposed  malignant  spirits  has  become  the  ute  or  two,  shining  and  fading  again  like  a  re- 
beautiml  radiation  of  an' insect  sporting  amid  its  volving  light  ^Sometimes  one  species  is  at- 
inoffensive  companions.  These  insects  may  be  tracted  by  the  other,  when  the  intermingling 
kept  for  weeks,  if  ftd  on  sugar  cane,  and  placed  of  the  green  and  orange  rays  presents  a  very 
in  damp  moss:  their  light  is  more  powerful  beautifbl  appearance.  Other  smaller  species, 
than  that  of  the  glow-worm.  The  larv»  of  which  fly  in  at  the  windows  in  summer  in  con- 
many  elaters  are  also  more  or  less  luminous ;  in  siderable  numbers,  have  either  a  yellow  or  a 
the  adults  both  sexes  are  luminous.— The  genus  fi^^een  light  Mr.  Gosse  speaks  of  these  insects 
lampyriM  (Fab.)  includes  the  fire-flies  of  the  m  a  lonely  dark  dell,  where  *'  the  strange 
United  States  and  the  glow-worm  of  Europe ;  sounds,  snorings,  screeches,  and  ringincs  of  noc- 
they  are  characterizea  by  soft  and  flexible  turnsl  reptiles  and  insects,  sounds  unheard  by 
bodies,  straight  and  depressed ;  there  is  no  day,  were  coming  up  from  every  part  of  the 
BDOut,  and  the  head  in  the  males  is  occupied  deep  forest  around,  giving  an  almost  unearthly 
almost  entirely  by  the  eyes,  and  is  much  con-  character  to  the  scene."— Two  species  of  he- 
cealed  by  the  thorax ;  the  antenna)  are  short,  mipterous  insects,  of  the  senus  fulgara^  are  said 
with  cylindricd  and  compressed  articulations ;  by  some  authors  to  be  luminous,  though  the 
the  abdomen  is  serrated  on  the  sides ;  the  elytra  greatest  weight  of  negative  evidence  is  against 
are  coriaceous,  and  the  legs  simple ;  the  females  Uiis  statement ;  the  muzzle  in  this  genus  is  lon^, 
have  only  rudiments  of  ely tr^  at  the  base  of  the  straight  or  curved  upward,  and  the  light  is  said 
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to  emanate  from  its  extremity,  whence  their  combustion  and  a  combination  of  eanxm  with 
common  name  of  lantern  flies.  The  South  oxygen ;  this  may  be  owing  to  the  radeoea 
American  species  (F,  latemaria^  Linn.)  is  a  large  or  imperfection  of  onr  instniments,  or  to  the 
and  handsome  insect,  with  wings  varied  with  slowness  or  peculiarity  of  the  combnstioD. 
black  and  yellow ;  Madame  Marian  asserts  po»-  The  phenomena  of  aninoal  heat,  electricity,  ud 
itively  that  the  light  from  the  head  is  so  bril-  light  show  that  organisms  are  to  a  oeitainex* 
liant  that  it  is  easy  to  read  by  it ;  Count  Hoff-  tent  chemical  laboratories,  in  which  the  Cieitor 
mansegg,  M.  Richard,  and  the  prince  of  Neu-  performs  his  wonderftd  and  ever  socoesafai  ex< 
mied  have  denied  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  periments  of  life,  and  that  the  great  forces  of 
but,  from  the  positive  assertion  of  the  above  nature  are  the  same  in  the  extmal  world  ud 
lady,  the  general  application  of  the  name  fire*  in  the  recesses  of  the  animal  system— the  fluu 
fiy  to  this  species,  and  the  possibility  that  the  throughout  the  universe, 
emanation  of  light  may  be  perceptible  only  at  FIRE-PROOFING^  a  tenn  applied  to  pro- 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  may  well  be  that  cesses  by  which  fabrics  or  builamgs  are  reo* 
the  insect  possesses  luminous  powers.  It  flies  dered  proof  against  taking  fire.  Various  solih 
high,  and  hovers  about  the  summits  of  trees,  tions  of  mineral  salts  appfied  to  doths  aerre  to 
Another  species  (JP.  eandelaria^  Fab.),  from  cover  ^e  fibres  with  an  uninfiammable  coating, 
China,  of  a  greenish  color  varied  with  orange  protecting  them  from  access  of  oxygen  wba 
and  black,  with  its  long  snout  curved  upwai^  heated,  and  thus  preventing  their  combostioiL 
is  said  to  flit  among  the  branches  of  the  banyan  A  solution  of  alum  is  both  cheap  and  effectoal 
and  tamarind  trees,  illuminating  their  dark  re-  for  tiiis  purpose.  AprocesshaslwenpateDteda 
cesses. — ^The  causes  which  produce  this  light  Englana  of  preparing  starch  by  incoqxyratiDg  it 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  witn  phosphate  of  ammonia,  to  which  forcoirse 
among  naturalists ;  some  lay  the  principal  stress  fabrics  a  little  muriate  of  ammonia  is  added,  to 
on  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  othera  that  when  applied  to  clothes  they  ahoold  be 
upon  the  respiration,  others  upon  the  circula-  rendered  to  a  aegree  incombustible.  Aocordiog 
tion ;  chemists  have  asserted  the  presence  of  to  the  description  given  of  the  process,  some- 
phosphorus  in  the  fatty  tissue  whence  the  light  times  more  of  the  phosphate  is  used  than  of 
seems  to  issue,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  from  starch  in  making  the  mixture^  and  this  is  e&ct- 
analysis.  The  most  recent  writers  agree  that  ed  either  by  mixing  the  solution  of  each,  orb/ 
the  luminous  tissue  is  made  up  of  fat  globules  grinding  them  together  dry.  lOn  applying  the 
permeated  by  numerous  trache®  conveying  air,  mixture  when  treated  with  water  in  the  uoal 
with  no  traces  of  nerves  or  blood  vessels^  ao-  way  of  using  starch,  the  fabric  only  partiiUf 
cording  to  Dr.  Burnett  It  does  not  appear  dried  should  be  rolled  in  a  dry  dotii  and  left 
satisfactorily  determined  whether  there  mav  /or  a  time  bdbre  ironing;  and  if  there  should  be 
nof  be  in  this  tissue  phosphorized  fats  which  liability  of  the  iron's  sticking,  a  little  taDow  or 
give  forth  light  on  contact  with  oxygen,  hydro-  white  wax  may  advantageously  be  added  to  the 
gen,  or  nitrogen.  Matteucci  concludes  from  starch.-— Several  methods  have  been  derised  for 
his  experiments  that  the  light  is  produced  by  rendering  wood  fire*proof.  In  the  United  Stata 
the  union  of  carbon  of  the  fat  with  the  oxygen  wooden  roofe  are  partially  secured  firom  fire  br 
in  the  trache®,  by  a  slow  combustion,  and  covering  them  with  a  coating  of  gravel,  scored 
without  any  increase  of  temperature.  The  in*  by  mixture  with  coal  tar  or  asphaltnm;  a^d 
termittence  of  the  light  is  believed  to  depend  particular  pdnts  recommended  as  ^^^ 
on  the  movements  of  respiration,  and  to  be  en-  adapted  to  the  purpose  have  been  much  nsei 
tirely  independent  of  those  of  the  circulation,  A  thick  coating  of  any  odhreous  or  other  mioeni 
though  Gams  says  that  the  light  of  the  glow-  ]>aint  must  be  serviceable  according  to  the  eoao- 
worm  grows  brighter  with  each  firesh  wave  of  tity  laid  on.  The  following  is  a  method  of  mX» 
blood  sent  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  tissue.  Payne  of  England.  He  partially  exhausts  the  sff 
It  is  probable  also  that  the  nervous  system  has  ttom  a  tight  vessel  containing  the  wood,  lets  m  a 
some  influence  on  the  light,  though  it  may  not  solution  of  sulphnret  of  barium  or  of  calcinm,a&d 
be  essential  to  its  production ;  as  in  the  electrio  by  a  force  pump  drives  in  mora  up  ^9  ^  P'^^ 
fishes  we  find  the  physical  and  chemical  ele-  of  180  lbs.  or  more  on  the  squara  inch;  v^ 
ments  necessary  for  the  production  of  electri-  remaining  an  hour,  the  solution  is  drawn  o£  ^ 
city,  to  a  great  extent  independent  of,  yet  acid,  or  a  solution  of  a  acdt  like  sulphate  of  iron, 
brought  into  harmonious  action  and  directed  by,  is  next  introduced,  and  a  chemical  change  tases 
the  nervous  system,  so  in  the  luminous  insects  place,  producing  a  salt  of  barytas  o^  ^  'J^ 
we  may  have  the  chemical  elements  necessary  which  becomes  fixed  in  the  pores  of  iht  wool 
for  slow  combustion  and  the  production  of  light  The  Englidi  war  department  has  lately  cs^ 
independent  of  this  system,  yet  infiuenced  and  exp^ments  to  be  made  to  test  the  u^^,  ^.^ 
ducted  by  it;  the  light  mav  also  be  directly  application  of  one  of  the  cheap  soluble aliauo^ 
influenced  by  the  action  of  the  nerves  on  the  silicates,  as  the  idlicate  of  soda.  Specimens  ot 
respiratory  function.  The  luminous  substance  wood  were  soaked  a  few  houn  in  a  weak  loia- 
grows  brighter  in  oxygen,  duller  in  carbonic  tion  of  the  salt,  which  was  found  ^  JKP^?^ 
acid,  and  shines  even  in  the  dead  insect  and  about^inch,  and  to  randerthewooddiffi^*^ 
under  water.  It  is  said  that  thera  is  no  heat  bum.  Piuntiuff  ^e  wood  with  the  salt  w 
accompanying  this  light,  though  it  be  a  true  equally  effectual.   But  the  best  resolta  were  oo- 
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tained  bj  going  over  the  coating  of  the  silicate  of  Mr.  Hartlej,  introduced  in  1775,  of  sheathinff 

of  fioda  with  another  of  lime  whitewash,  and  the  timbers  with  thin  plates  of  iron,  the  ean 

after  this  had  stood  a  few  boors  coating  it  with  of  Stanhope's  method  of  filling  in  and  coating 

another  stronger  solution  of  the  soda.    The  first  with  plaster,  dec. 

solution,  it  is  directed,  should  be  prepared  by  FIRE  SHE?,  a  vessel  occasionally  used  in 
mixing  with  one  measure  of  the  thick  sirup  of  naval  warfisre  for  carrying  Ore  amonff  the  en- 
silicate  of  soda  8  measures  of  water ;  the  wood  emy's  fleet  It  is  filled  with  very  inflammable 
should  be  brushed  over  with  this,  as  much  being  materials  so  arranged  as  to  be  rapidly  ignited, 
laid  on  as  the  wood  can  be  made  to  absorb,  and  being  navigated  as  near  as  may  he  to  the 
When  nearly  dry,  the  lime  wash  of  creamy  vessels  toward  which  it  is  directed,  these  ma* 
consistence  li  applied,  and  after  this  has  be-  terials  are  set  on  flre.  and  the  ship  is  deserted 
come  moderately  dry,  the  solution  prepared  by  the  crew.  Vessels  of  this  chwacter  were 
with  2  parts  of  sirup  to  8  of  water  is  hud  effectively  used  by  the  Bhodians  in  their  war 
on  with  the  brush.  The  covering  thus  pre-  with  the  Syrians,  190  B.  0.,  as  stated  by  livy 
pared  adhered  very  well,  even  when  expos*  (lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  80).  The  English  also  em- 
ed  to  a  stream  of  water  and  to  rains;  the  ployed  them  in  their  engagements  with  the 
former  when  striking  the  wood  in  the  shape  of  SnaniGJi  armada  in  1588,  and  English  works 
a  jet  only  slightly  abraded  it,  and  it  #as  not  give  the  most  detailed  descriptions  of  the  man- 
easily  removed  by  applying  heavy  blows  to  the  ner  in  wLich  they  should  be  prepared ;  but  this 
wood.  It  was  found  that  when  the  silicate  was  necessarily  varies  greatly  in  actual  practice,  ac* 
prepared  so  as  to  mix  readily  with  water,  one  cording  to  the  means  at  hand  and  the  ingenuity 
pound  was  sufficient  to  cover  10  square  fSeet^  of  the  actors.  The  chief  object  to  be  attained 
and  at  the  rate  of  £20  per  ton  of  the  sirup,  the  is  that  the  ship  shall  be  in  complete  conflagra- 
oost  of  the  silicate  for  this  amount  of  sur&oe  is  tion  with  the  flames  pouring  through  the  port 
only  about  twopence.  By  this  application  to  holes  as  she  drifts  near  the  vessels  to  be  attack- 
the  timbers  and  other  woodwork  of  houses,  ed;  and  in  some  large  quantities  of  powder  are 
they  may  be  rendered  comparatively  safe  firom  arranged  in  the  hold  to  be  ignited  and  cause  a 
fire;  but  for  important  structures,  the  most  terribid  and  most  destructive  explosion  to  every 
thorough  protection  is  in  the  use  of  wrought  o^ect  near  by. — ^In  this  century  fire  ships  were 
iron  beams,  built  into  the  walls  of  brick  or  effectually  employed  by  tiie  Greeks  in  their  war 
stone,  and  of  iron  or  other  incombustible  ma-  of  independence  against  the  Turks, 
terial  for  the  partition  walls,  floors,  roof;  and  FIRE  WORKS.  See  Ptbotboknt. 
stairs.  The  most  efficient  methods  in  use  in  the  FIRKIN  (Dan.  ftre^  four),  the  fourth  part  of  a 
United  States  are  described  in  the  article  Bxak.  barrel,  an  old  English  measure  of  capacity,  va- 
£ven  buildings  thus  constructed  in  the  most  riously  given  as  contmning  from  7i  imperial 
perfect  manner  may  be  completely  ruined  if  g^ons  to  10.987  standard  gallons.  For  ale  its 
flUed  with  combustible  goods  that  become  once  capacity  was  one  gallon  less  than  for  beer ;  as 
thoroughly  ignited;  for  the  beams  when  heated  usually  reckoned,  it  was  8  gallons  for  the  for- 
must  expand,  and  with  a  force  against  the  walls  mer  and  9  for  the  latter.  In  the  United  States^ 
that  cannot  be  resisted.  The  iron  rods  also  flrkin  designates  a  tub,  usually  of  butter,  the 
used  to  tie  the  low  arches  of  the  roof  fail  en-  weight  of  which  should  be  50  lbs.  In  some 
tirely  to  perform  their  office  as  their  length  in-  partsof  Pennsylvania  it  is  110  lbs. 
creases  with  the  elevated  temperature,  and  an  FIRMAMENT  (LaI.  Jirmammtum,  support), 
additional  strain  is  brought  upon  the  walls  to  In  ancient  astronomy,  the  8th  sphere  orheav^ 
throw  them  out  Oast  iron  beams  and  columns  surrounding  the  7  spheres  of  theplanets.  Two 
have  been  shown  to  be  more-objectionable  even  motions  were  attributed  to  it :  the  diurnal  mo- 
thanwood;  for  in  case  of  becoming  heated  they  tion  from  east  to  west,  ^ven  hj  the  primutn 
rapidly  lose  their  strength,  and  are  liable  to  mohiU;  and  another  motion  fh>m  west  to  east, 
give  way  sudden^,  and  much  sooner  than  tim-  completed,  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  86,000 
bers  even  when  consuming.  Mr.  Fairbaim.  vears,  when  the  flxed  stars  were  again  in  precise- 
experimenting  in  England  upon  the  effect  of  ly  the  same  position  as  at  the  beginning.  This 
increase  of  temperature  in  weakening  cast  iron,  period  was  cialled  the  Platonic  or  great  year, 
found  that  in  cold  blast  iron  ^  the  strength  FIRMAN,  Fkbuav,  or  FntMAUir,  a  Persian 
was  lost  in  heating  from  26"*  to  190^  F.,  and  in  word  signifying  an  order,  employed  especially  in 
hot  blast  iron  the  loss  was  15  per  cent,  in  raising  Turkey  to  designate  any  decree  issued  by  the 
the  temperature  firom  21''  to  160^  F.  Should  Porte,  and  authenticated  by  the  sultan's  own  ci- 
tbis  effect  continue  in  similar  ratio  with  hidier  pher  or  signet.  Each  of  the  ministers  and  mem- 
temperatures,  the  cast  iron  supports  must  lose  bers  of  the  divan  has  the  risht  of  signing  firmans 
all  their  useful  effect  much  below  the  point  at  relative  to  the  buaness  of  his  own  department, 
which  they  would  begin  to  melt.  The  effect  of  but  only  the  grand  vizier  is  authorized  to  place  at 
cold  water  thrown  upon  them  when  moderately  their  head  the  cipher  containing  the  interlaced 
heated  must  be  to  materially  weaken,  and  pos-  letters  of  the  sultan's  name,  which  alone  gives 
sibly  to  cause  them  to  break.  Other  methods  them  force.  A  decree  siffued  by  the  sultan's 
of  rendering  buildings  partiaJQy  fire-proof  have  own  hand  is  called  hatti-JMr^.  The  name  fir- 
been  practised  in  Europe,  but  are  either  now  man  is  also  applied  to  a  Turkish  passport,  wheth- 
l^venuporarelittieusecL    Such  is  the  method  er  issued  by  the  Porte  or  by  a  pasha^  ei]\^oining 
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the  sabordinate  nnthorities  to  grant  the  traveller  birds  which  other  memhers  of  its  basStj  woold 

bearing  it  protection  and  assistance.    In  India,  chase  or  destroy;  the  readiness  with  vhid  it 

a  written  permission  to  trade  is  called  a  firman,  yields  its  prey  to  the  eagle  has  been  alloded  to 

FIBTH.    See  FBrrH.  under  that  head.    It  never  porsoes  its  prey  in 

FISO  (Lat  fi9eu8)y  originally,  the  treasure  of  the  air ;  flying  at  a  moderate  height  abore  the 

a  prince  or  sovereign  lord.    Under  the  Roman  water,  when  it  sees  a  fish  within  its  reach  it 

empire,/2Mt(s  designated  the  domain  or  treasora  closes  its  wings,  and  plonges  headlong,  sodk- 

of  the  sovereign  as  distingnished  from  that  of  times  entirely  disappearing  below  the  snr&ce; 

the  state,  or  anurium  publieunL    Under  the  if  saccessfdl,  it  retires  to  its  nest  or  to  a  tree  to 

later  emperors  it  lost  its  distinctive  character,  eat  it  at  leisure ;  it  is  said  sometimes  to  strike 

and  denoted  the  property  of  the  state,  asignifi-  a  fish  too  heavy  for  its  strength  to  raise,  and, 

cation  which  it  still  retains  in  the  civil  law  of  tmable  to  free  itself^  to  be  dniwn  nader  vater 

Europe.    The  JIbcus^  being  ftimished  partly  and  drowned.    Thoa^  a  heavy  flier  ooopflre^ 

from  fines  and  the  property  of  condemned  per*  to  the  eagle,  its  flight  is  high  and  its  nntuu 

sons,  has  given  rise  to  the  word  confiscation,  graoeM ;    in  the  rare  instanc«i  in  wbicb  it 

by  which  is  meant  the  forfeiture  of  any  species  alights  on  the  ground,  it  wslks  in  a  fery  awk- 

of  property  to  the  state  or  a  body  corporate,  ward  manner.    The  fish  hawk  appears  in  tk 

The  fisc  had  a  legal  personal  existence,  similar  middl^  states  from  the  south  abont  tho  begio- 

to  that  of  a  corporation,  and  various  officers,  as  ning  of  April,  and  is  welcomed  by  the  fi&bcmcfl 

proeuratorefj  advocati,  patroni,  and  prctftcti^  as  the  forerunner  of  various  kmds  offish;  it 

were  employed  in  its  audministration.  goes  southward  again  as  winter  approicba 

FISH  HAWK,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  family  The  males  arrive  8  or  10  days  before  Uu  f^ 

falconidcB^  sub-family  aquUina^  and  genus  |)a»-  males ;  during  the  love  season  both  sexes  »- 

dion  (Savigny).    This  genus,  which  oelongs  to  aist  in  making  new  nests  and  in  repairing  oU 

the  same  sub-family  with  the  eagles,  is  charac-  ones,  and  in  incubation;  the  nest  » placed n 

terized  by  a  short  bill,  curved  from  the  base  to  the  fork  of  a  high  tree  near  the  water^  and  is 

the  acute  hooked  tip,  compressed  laterally  with  composed  of  sticks,  grass,  and  sea  weeds,  finolr 

slightly  festooned  margins;  wings  extending  to  united,  3  or  4  feet  wide  and  as  manj  deep,  h 

tip  of  tail,  the  2d  and  3d  quills  equal  and  long-  evidence  of  its  gentle  disposition,  Aodabonsaji 

est;  tail  moderate  and  rather  even;  general  that  he  has  seen  the  fish  crow  and  purple grv 

form  heavier  and  less  adapted  for  rapid  and  kle  raising  their  families  in  nests  bailt  taoss^ 

vigorous  fiight  than  that  of  the  eagles;  tarsi  the  outer  sticks  of  the  fish  hawk^anest  The 

short  and  strong,  covered  with  snuul  circular  eggs  are  8  or  4  in  number,  broadly  o^al,  t«I' 

scales;    toes  very  rough  beneath,  Ions,  and  lowish  white,  with  numerous  large  inefoJir 

united  at  the  base;  claws  long,  curved,  and  spots  of  reddish  brown;  the  young  if^.^ 

sharp.    Gray  describes  only  8  species :  P.  Car<h  f&Uy  fed  and  protected,  and  often  remain  m  tie 

linentis  (GmeL)  in  America,  P.  kaliaitua  (Linn.)  nest  until  they  are  as  large  ^^^£f^^'*f^ 

in  the  old  world,  and  P.  leueocephalua  (Gould)  one  brood  is  raised  in  a  season.    whenvooi»' 

in  AustraluL    These  species  are  nearly  allied  to  ed,  they  defend  themselves  with  bill  and  ciaw^ 

each  other,  and  inhabit  the  temperate  regions,  they  are  capable  of  fiyingoflf  with  a  fish  vap- 

in  the  viciuity  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  shallow  arms  ing  6  lbs.    The  fish  hawk  of  Europe  resembia 

of  the  sea;  they  have  been  seen  several  bun-  very  much  the  American  bird« 

dred  miles  from  hmd,  probably  driven  off  the  FISH  HOOKS.    The  manufacture  of  Uiese 

coast  by  severe  storms.    The  female  American  litde  implementa,  used  for  ^^''"^i^Ji 

fish  hawk,  or  osprey,  is  25  inches  long,  with  an  largely  carried  on,  together  with  *^®^"J 

extent  of  wings  of  about  5  feet;  the  male  is  prodnctionof  needier  at  the  village  of  BeddiicB 

somewhat  amaller.    In  the  adidt  the  head  and  fn  Worcestershire,  £ngland.    Steel  ^^P^ 

under  parts  are  white;  a  stripe  through  the  pared  frt)m  the  softest  and  best qnaUti^<»^ 

eye,  the  top  of  the  head  and  upi^r  parts,  wings,  is  first  cut  into  suitable  lengths,  and,  tM  m^ 

and  tail,  deep  umber  brown,  the  latter  having  being  softened  by  heat,  8  wires  ^HS^^^ 

about  8  bands  of  blackish  brown ;  numerous  next  cut  by  a  knife  firmly  pushed  ^  "*^ 

spots  of  pale  yellowish  brown  on  the  breast;  tion  to  make  the  slit  from  which  the  htfy^ 

bill  and  claws  bluish  black;  tarsi  and  toes  raised.   The  end  is  then  filed  by  hand  to  a  p^ 

greenish  yellow ;  the  tibial  feathers  short,  and  the  wire  being  held  with  pliers  agaimi  a  ptf" 

the  tarsus  feathered  one  third  the  way  down  in  of  box  wood.    The  barb  is  next  csi^bt  m^ 

front;  the  youns  have  the  upper  parts  edged  notch  at  one  end  of  a  dip  of  ^^^*"^f^ 

with  white.    Thu  well-known  species  inhabits  edgewise  in  a  block  of  wood  and  "^'JIP^.  v^ 

the  continent  fh>m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  the  same  curve  as  the  hook,  ^P^^^^^J^^ 

Its  powerful  and  protracted  *    ' 

terity  which  it  displays  * 


it  conspicuous  among  our  bhrds  of  prey.    It  is  the  curve  by  the  workman  '^•""Hy^    jjnj 

one  of  the  most  sociable  of  the  hawks,  migrat-  in  the  hand  as  the  turn  is  gi^en.  ^t^V.^ 

ing  in  considerable  numbers  along  the  coast  in  in  a  second  can  thus  be  bent  by  a  ^|^*^^  ^^ 

spring  and  autumn;  it  is  mild, even  timorous  man.    The  end  for  receiving  ^^'^Jf?*^^!] 

in  its  disposition,  rarely  quarrelling  with  its  next  flattened  by  a  smart  blow  '^fJjVji^ 

mates,  ana  even  nesting  on  the  same  tree  wiUi  hammer ;  and  the  hooks  are  then  coDp^ 
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the  finishing  processes  of  tempering  at  a  sand  marten  are  the  only  two  Bpedea  of  the  genna 

bath  heat,  scouring  in  a  rotating  barrel  with  found  in  North  America.    The  fisher  (if.  Pen' 

emery  and  soap,  and  finally  blueing  at  the  proper  nantiiy  End.)  is  the  largest  known  species,  the 

heat  in  a  sand  bath.— Walton,  in  his  *'  Oomplete  length  of  the  body  being  over  2  feet,  and  the 

Angler,"  presents  much  curious  information  con-  tail  1^  feet.    The  dentaJ  formula  is:  incisora 

coming  fish  hooks,  tracing  their  use  to  the  times  I:},  canines  l:f ,  premolars  ^:},  molars  \.\  =  |g, 

of  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  and  to  the  still  more  88  in  all ;  tne  lower  carmvorous  tooth  has  a 

remote  writing  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  both  of  rounded  lobe  on  the  inner  side,  indicating  a  less 

which  they  are  mentioned ;  and  he  cites  their  use  sanguinary  disposition  than  that  of  the  weasels, 

by  the  apoaties,  which  was  expressly  approved  The  general  appearance  is  foz€ike ;  the  head  is 

by  our  Saviour,  in  recommendiibion  of  his  gentie  long  and  muzzle  rather  pomted ;  the  ears  short, 

art.     In  Bohn^s  late  edition  of  his  work  are  de-  rounded,  and  wide ;   the   eyes  large ;   body 

scribed  the  nice  differences  of  form  and  qualities  slender ;  tail  long  and  bushy  at  the  base ;  feet 

of  the  Kirby,  limerick.  Kendal,  and  Sneck-bend  short,  stout,  and  armed  with  strong  sharp  cUws, 

hooks,  and  long  shanks  are  recommended  for  5  on  each  foot ;  no  anal  pouch,  but  a  small 

hooks  that  are  to  be  dressed  with  long-bodied  gland  which  secretes  a  musLy  fiuid.    The  fur  la 

flies,  as  the  dragon  fiy,  the  stone  fi^,  and  the  spi-  of  2  kinds,  the  outer  long  and  coarse,  the  inner 

der  fly,  any  superfluity  in  length  bemg  easily  nip-  fine  and  soft.    The  general  color  is  blackish, 

pcd  oSL  The  plates  of  this  edition  present  a  great  with  a  grayish  tinge  on  the  head  and  shoulders ; 

Tariety  of  forms  for  varioua  fish,  some  double  some  specimens  are  brownish,  and  a  few  with 

hooks  being  contrived  by  binding  two  together  light  tints;  there  is  sometimes  a  white  spot  on 

back  to  back.   The  Eirby  hook  derived  its  name  the  throat.    Specimens  vary  so  much  m  size 

from  an  ancient  fimiily,  who  had  become  £unous  and  coloration  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  2 

in  their  manufacture.    Oharles  Kirby,  who  lived  species  are  confounded  under  the  name.    A 

in  the  time  of  Oharles  11.,  Walton  states  ac-  specimen  measuring  28  inches  in  length  of 

quired  from  Prince  Bupert  the  method  of  tem-  body,  with  the  tail  14  inches,  would  weigh 

pering  which  remained  in  use  in  the  &mi]y  till  about  %i  lbs.    Occasionslly  seen  in  Pennsyl- 

the  time  when  Walton  wrote  Qn.  1760).    A  vania  and  New  York,  and  even  as  far  south  as 

lineal  descendant  of  that   Oharles  was  then  North  Oarolina,  it  is  common  in  Oanada  and  in 

making  near  Aldersgate  street  in  London  the  the  Lake  Superior  mineral  region ;  it  is  fbnnd 

hooks  in  best  repute  for  diape  and  temper,  as  far  north  as  lat.  68°,  and  across  the  continent 

Among  recent  improvements  m  the  construe-  to  the  Pacific.    Itis  eminentiyan  arboreal  spe- 

tion   of  fish  hooks  are— the   addition  of  a  cies,  very  agile,  though  less  so  than  the  squirrel, 

swivel  close  to  the  shank,  which  admits  of  the  which  it  is  fond  of  pursuing;  it  is  generally 

hook  spinning  around,  and  thus  preventing  the  noctumsl  in  its  habits;  it  preys  upon  hares, 

twistinff  of  the  Une;  and  also  electro-plating  raccoons,  smiirrels,  grouse,  mice,  and  any  small 

the  ho^cs,  which  serves  to  ijrotect  them  from  bird  or  quadruped  which  it  can  seize.    Though 

rusting,  and  moreover  by  their  gilded  or  silver-  called  fisher,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that 

ed  appearance  causes  them  to  be  more  attractive  it  catches  fish,  but  it  is  fond  of  the  fish  with 

to  the  fish.    For  the  same  reason  the  mackerel  which  the  hunter  baits  hb  traps  for  the  pine 

fisherman  scrapes  and  brightens  the  leaden  plum-  niarten;  in  this  respect  the  fisher  is  a  great 

met  in  which  the  shank  of  the  hook  is  buried  nuisance,  as  it  breaks  into  the  traps  from  be- 

for  the  purpose  of  causing  it  to  sink  quickly,  hind,  sometimes  robbing  every  one  in  a  line  of 

In  the  United  States  there  is  but  one  manu-  miles,  escaping  itself  and  preventing  the  capture 

factory  for  fish  hooks,  which  is  at  Brooklyn,  of  the  more  valuable  pine  marten.    They  nave 

K.  Y.  been  often  kept  in  confinement,  where  they  be* 

FISH  SKIN,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  is  the  oome  docile  if  tsken  when  young ;  but  the  tem- 
skin  of  the  dog  fish  and  some  other  species  per  is  very  diangeable,  and  they  quickly  be- 
which  possess  a  similar  hard  and  rasp-like  in-  eome  angry  without  apparent  cause.  From 
tegument,  with  scales  pointed  and  projecting  in  their  agility,  strength,  and  ferocity,  they  are 
one  direction.  It  is  used,  after  being  dried,  in  difficult  to  obtain  unless  severely  wounded, 
the  same  wav  as  glass  or  sand  paper,  and  in  Like  the  other  fur-bearing  animals,  the  fisher's 
pattern  makmg  is  especially  convenient  for  pelageisfinestin  winter  and  in  high  latitudes; 
cleaning  off  rounded  and  irregular  surfiBMses,  be*  a  skin  is  worth  about  $1  6(X  while  that  of  the 
ing  bent  round  the  finger  and  working  almost  smaller  pine  marten  is  worth  $2  60 ;  their  fur  ia 
like  a  file.  On  account  of  not  leaving  behind  not  much  used  in  the  United  States,  but  is  gen- 
it  any  sharp  particles,  it  is  sometimes  to  be  pre-  er^y  sent  to  Europei  where  it  is  used  for  linings 
ferredto  sand  pM>er. — For  darifyina;  liquors,  of  more  costiyfhrs,  for  trimmings,  and  for  robes, 
and  especially  cofiee,  the  skin  of  the  driea  cod-  It  brings  fortii  its  young  once  a  year  toward  the 
fish  is  an  excellent  material,  a  small  piece  thrown  ^  end  of  spring,  flrom  2  to  4  at  a  birth,  depositing 
into  the  boiling  fluid  collecting  and  carrying  them  in  hollows  in  trees  at  a  considerable  height 
down  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  sediment.  above  the  ground.    This  animal  is  called  by 

FISHER,  a  carnivorous  digitigrade  mammal,  Bohreber  itfT  Canadentit, 
belongingto  the  fiimily  muttetidoB^  and  the  genua       FISHER,  Altan,  an  American  artist,  bom  in 
mia^(Linn.):  this  animal  (called  also  Pen«  Needham,  Mass.,  Aug.  9, 1792.    He  wasintend- 
nant'smarten,  DlaokcatiandpekanjandthepiQe  ed  by  his  parents  for  a  mercantile  life,  but  at 
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the  age  of  18  manifested  so  strong  a  taste  for  branch  of  indostry.  B/zantinm  (the  modere 
painting  that  he  was  allowed  to  stnd^  the  art  Constantinople),  and  Binope  on  tM  Black  sea, 
with  an  ornamental  painter  of  merit  named  were  famous  for  their  IncrstivefiaherieB.  From 
Pennymah.  In  1814  he  commenced  hisprofes-  Saetonius  we  learn  that  the  nmrwia  or  lam* 
sional  career  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  soon  prey,  the  favorite  fish  of  the  Romsv,  was 
after  undertook  ham-yard  scenes,  winter  pieces,  caught  in  the  greatest  abimdaace  in  the  sea 
portraits  of  animals,  and  in  general,  scenes  be-  around  Sicily,  and  in  the  Garpathim  aes  be- 
longing to  rural  life  in  which  cattle  are  promi«  tween  Crete  and  Bhodes.  In  the  Sd  ceotory 
nendy  introduced.  He  subsequently  returned  of  our  era  the  fishermen  of  the  lleditemDeaa 
to  porhnit  painting  whic^  he  practised  for  pursued  their  prey  not  only  on  the  cossta^  Imt 
many  years  in  Boston.  in  the  open  sea.  making  long  voyages,  sod  era 

FISHER,  Johk,  an  English  divine,  bishop  of  passing  the  pillars  of  Hertzes,  ibe  fiahenei 
Bochester,  and  a  zealous  opponent  of  tiie  rdbr*  of  Egypt  were  espedally  odebrated  for  tlieir 
mation,  born  hi  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  in  1469,  be-  productiveness,  but  they  were  all  iolaxid,  in 
headed  June  22,  1585.  Having  become  the  lakes,  canals,  and  the  river  Kile.  The  Im- 
confessor  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  tians  regarded  the  sea  with  abhorrence,  ukI  m 
he  induced  that  lady  to  found  St  John^s  and  not  seem  to  have  fished  in  its  waters;  but  d 
Christ's  colleges  at  Cambridge.  In  1501  he  be-  ft-esh-water  fish  they  made  great  use,  ita  ooo- 
came  chancellor  of  that  university,  and  in  1504  sumption  being  encouraged  by  law.  Oo  the 
bishop  of  Rochester.  He  has  been  supposed  to  9th  day  of  the  first  month  everv  persoa  vas 
have  written  the  treatise  Anertio  teptem  Saero'  obUged  to  eat  a  fried  fish  before  the  door  of  bb 
mentorutTL  for  which  Henry  YIH.  obtained  the  house,  except  the  priests,  who  burned  instead 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.*'  Though  long  of  eating  the  fish.  Though  of  a  muddy  flaTor, 
favored  by  the  king,  Fisher  foil  under  his  dis-  and  insipid  compared  with  sea  fish,  the  fiah  of 
pleasure  by  his  opposition  to  the  divorce  of  Egypt  seems  to  nave  been  highly  prized.  The 
Catharine  of  Aragon.  On  the  question  of  the  Israelites  remembered  with  regret  ^'the  fi^ 
king's  spiritual  supremacy  being  broached  in  which  (they)  did  eat  in  Eg^t  freely."  The 
1581,  the  bishop  firmly  refosed  to  acknowledge  revenues  arising  from  the  nsheries  of  Lake 
it  He  further  fell  into  disfavor,  and  was  ar-  HoBris  were  given  to  the  queen  of  Egjpt  for 
raigned  for  misprison  of  treason,  for  concealing  pin  money,  and  are  said  to  have  amoanted  to 
certain  prophecies  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  called  |470,000  annually. — ^The  earliest  mentioD  of  the 
the  holy  maid  of  Eent,  respecting  the  king's  herring  fisheir  that  has  reached  us  dates  fVom 
death.  For  this  offence  he  was  condemned  to  A.  D.  709.  The  cod  fishery  beonn  to  be  re^ 
imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure,  but  lated  by  legislation  in  western  Europe  tovu^ 
was  released  on  paying  a  fine  of  £800.  Befus-  the  end  of  ^e  9th  century.  From  an  orb- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  aUegiance  in  1584,  he  nance  of  Charles  YI.  in  1415  it  anpesrs  that  the 
was  conmiitted  to  the  tower,  attainted,  and  his  mad^erel  fishery  of  France  at  that  period  w» 
bishopric  declared  vacant  Pope  Paul  lU.  took  very  extensive,  and  that  the  fish  were  eold  it 
the  opportunity  to  create  him  a  cardinal ;  but  an  extremely  low  rate  in  the  markets  of  ?v^ 
Hepry  having  sent  Cromwell  to  interrogate  him  The  development  of  the  fisheries  dnriog  the 
wiUi  regard  to  the  appointment,  and  being  in-  middle  ages  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  oe^ 
formed  that  he  would  accept  the  cardinal's  hat,  mand  for  fish  that  was  created  by  the  £i^« 
exclaimed:  '^Mother  of  God  I  he  shall  wear  thedmrch.  But  the  discovery,  at  the  e^ of 
it  on  his  shoulders  then,  for  I  will  leave  him  the  15th  century,  of  Newfoundland  and  ui 
never  a  head  to  set  it  on  I"  The  aged  bishop  fisheries,  which  to  this  day  surpass  all  othen  la 
was  at  once  condemned  on  the  charge  of  deny-  magnitude  and  value,  gave  tne  greatest  lo* 
iog  the  king's  supremacy,  and  was  beheaded,  pulse  to  the  bumneas.  Ae  cod,  mackerel,  voa 
He  wrote  a  conmientary  on  the  7  penitential  nerring  are  the  chief  objects  of  P^'^^^. J|°i 
psalms,  sermons,  and  controversial  and  devo-  their  range  is  not  limited  to  the  neigbbonood 
tional  treatises,  ilrasmus,  his  literary  opponent  of  Newfoundland,  but  they  are  cawt  in  nn 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  extensive  powers  of  numbers  on  the  coast  of  New  Ennaod,  in  >u 
mind,  and  for  integrity,  sweetness  of  temper,  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Britiah  1°'"^ 
and  greatness  of  soul,  superior  to  most  persons  possessions,  and  on  the  coast  of  Labiador.  Toe 
of  his  age.  His  life  has  been  written  by  the  Bev.  French  were  the  first  Europeans  who  eog^ 
J.  Lewis  (2  vols.  8vo..  London,  1854).  in   the  American  cod  fishery.    They  twW 

FISHEBEES,  the  business  of  catching  fish  Newfoundhmd  as  early  as  1504.   In  16w«<^ 

upon  a  larffescale,  and  the  localities  frequented  Thomas  Aubert  made  a  fishing  voyag«  i^ 

by  the  kinds  of  fish  that  are  the  chief  objects  of  Dieppe  to  the  gulf  of  St.  La^^rence,  andtfur 

pursuit  and  capture,  8~ ^     "  "^        *  ^     *  -^  -    *     -^-r     sl__«.   ..  i>.i..^^  :..«i^Mi » 
mackerel,  and  salmon. 


the  seal  fishery  are  terms  o&upAvjvu  m/  uooif^uaLo  w  yvbdcis  uvm  uiu«7ivuw  ui»mvu»i  ^^ — «•  .^ 
the  pursuit  of  the  whale  and  tiiie  seal,  though  ever,  from  France.  In  1577  there  ^'^'^i^  l 
those  animals  are  not  fishes.     (See  Whalb    Fi^nch  vessels  engaged  in  the  booneai,  vm 


FisiiEBT,  and  Seal  FttBSRT.)— Among  the  they  pursued  with  great  sncoetf.  ^^J^ 
ancients,  fisheries  were  carried  on  extennvely  later  the  government  of  Heniy  IV.  ^^^^^j\^ 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  formed  a  valuable    measures  to  protect  and  encourage  iM 
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fisherj.  Early  in  the  17th  centnry,  however,  and  captared  hj  a  volunteer  force  from  New 
the  business  began  to  decline,  so  that  in  1645  England,  largely  composed  of  fishermen,  and 
the  number  of  French  vessels  employed  in  it  led  by  Sir  William  Pepperell,  the  son  of  a  fish- 
was  50  less  than  in  1577*  At  this  period  began  erman  of  the  Isles  of  Bhoak.  He  was  made  a 
those  angry  contests  between  the  French  and  baronet  for  this  exploit,  which  excited  the  great- 
English  about  the  sovereignty  of  the  fishing  est  enthusiasm  in  England,  where  it  was  con- 
grounds,  which  continued,  with  more  or  less  sidered  **an  equivalent  for  all  the  successes  of 
violence,  for  upward  of  a  century.  After  the  the  French  upon  the  continent.'*  The  first  lord 
treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  the  French  claimed  of  the  admiralty  declared  that  *^  if  France  was 
the  exclusive  ownership  of  the  American  master  of  Portsmouth,  he  would  hang  the  man 
fisheries,  and  their  cruisers  seized  and  confis-  who  should  give  Cape  Breton  in  exchange.'* 
cated  aU  British  fishing  vessels  found  anywhere  The  French  nsheries  aedined  rapidly  after  the 
east  of  the  Kennebec  nver,  in  Maine,  except  on  fall  of  Louisburg,  so  that  of  500  vessels  that 
the  western  coast  of  Newfoundland,  where,  by  constituted  the  fishing  fleet  of  France  in  1745 
a  specific  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswicl^  only  100  remained  in  1746.  By  tiie  treaty  of 
the  Engtish  were  permitted  to  fisL  These  pre-  Paris  in  1768  it  was  agreed  that  the  French 
tensions  of  France  to  the  monopoly  of  the  should  have  the  liberty  of  fishing  and  drying 
fishinff  grounds  were  among  the  causes  of  the  fish  on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
-war  declared  by  England  in  1702.  By  the  andoffishmgin  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  at  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1718  the  French  fishermen  distance  of  8  leagues  and  upward  fK>m  the  shore, 
-were  prohibited  from  coming  within  80  leagues  and  on  the  coasts  of  Cape  l^reton  at  the  distance 
of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  right  of  of  15  leagues  from  the  shore.  The  littie  islands 
England  to  the  whole  of  Newfoundland  was  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  near  the  S.  coast  of 
adknowledged,  though  it  was  conceded  that  Newfoundland  were  ceded  to  France  to  serve 
the  French  should  have  the  privilege  of  as  shelter  for  the  French  fishermen.  A  few 
fishing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  that  island,  years  later,  in  1768,  the  number  of  French  ves- 
from  Cape  Bonavista  to  the  northern  point,  sels  at  Newfoundland  had  increased  to  269.  By 
thence  siong  the  western  shores  as  far  as  Point  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1788  the  right  of  the 
Kiche.  The  concession  to  France  of  even  this  French  to  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre  was  con- 
limited  right  to  the  American  fisheries  was  firmed,  but,  as  was  alleged,  to  prevent  auarrels, 
Tebementiy  condemned  in  England.  The  ear*  France  renounced  her  right  to  fish  on  tnat  part 
of  Oxford,  one  of  Queen  Anne's  ministers,  was  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  stretches 
impeached  for  high  treason  in  1717,  and  among  from  Cape  Bonavista  to  Cape  St  John  or  Point 
the  charges  against  him  it  was  alleged  ^that  Riche.  The  French  revolution  was  disastrous 
in  defiance  of  an  express  act  of  parliament,  as  to  the  fisheries,  so  that  in  1792  the  number  of 
well  as  in  contempt  of  the  freauent  and  ear-  Frenchmen  engaged  in  them  in  the  North  Amer« 
nest  representations  of  the  merchants  of  Great  ican  seas  was  less  than  8,400.  Duriuj;  the  reign 
Britain  and  of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  '  of  Napoleon  they  continued  to  languish,  and  the 
plantations,"  he  had  advised  his  sovereign  that  fishermen  met  with  severe  losses  from  the  Brit- 
^  the  subjects  of  France  should  have  &e  lib-  ish  cruisers.  After  the  peace  of  1815  the  busi- 
erty  of  fishing  and  drying  fish  in  Newfound-  ness  rapidly  increased,  till  in  1852  the  cod 
land."  The  French,  however,  notwithstanding  fishery  alone  employed  450  ships  and  14,000  sea- 
their  exclusion  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  men.  In  1856  the  products  of  the  French  fish- 
most  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  continued  eries  were  officially  estimated  to  be  worth  16,- 
to  pursue  tiie  fisheries  with  energy  and  success.  100,000  francs.  The  protection  and  encourage- 
They  settled  on  the  isUnd  of  Cape  Breton,  ment  of  this  great  branch  of  national  industry 
where  tliey  built  the  fJEunous  town  and  fortress  has  firom  its  coounenoement  been  sedulously  at- 
of  Louisburg,  at  an  expense  of  80,000,000  li-  tended  to  by  the  French  government.  Bounties 
vres.  to  protect  and  facilitate  the  fisheries.  In  to  a  large  amount  are  granted  to  the  fishermen/ 
1721  theur  fleet  offishing  vessels  is  said  to  have  At  present,  under  a  law  passed  in  1851,  the 
increased  to  400  saiL  a  greater  number  than  at  bounties  to  the  cod  fisheries  are  as  follows :  for 
any  former  period.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  each  man  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  employed  on  the 
the  number  of  their  vessels  was  computed  at  600,  coast  of  Newfoundland  or  Iceland,  50  francs ; 
manned  bv  27,000  men,  and  producing  fish  to  for  each  metric  quintal  (220^  lbs.)  of  dry  cod- 
the  annual  value  of  $4,500,000.  Louisburg  was  fish,  20, 16,  or  12  francs,  according  to  the  ooun- 
thegreatrendezvousox  the  French  fi8hermen,and  try  to  which  it  is  shipped,  the  highest  bountnr 
B0<m  acquired  an  immense  importance  in  Amer-  being  given  on  oodfisn  shipped  to  the  French 
ican  affairs.  *'  More  than  200  pieces  of  cannon  colonies  in  America,  India,  and  the  west  coast  of 
were  mounted  to  defend  it^"  says  Sabine.  **  So  Africa. — Sebastian  Cabot  on  his  return  from  his 
great  was  its  strength  that  it  was  called  the  Dun-  voyage  of  discovery  in  1497  first  called  the  at- 
kirk  of  America.  It  had  nunneries  and  palaoea,  tention  of  the  English  to  the  American  fisheries, 
terraces  and  gardens.  That  such  a  city  rose  upon  by  pointing  out  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  seas 
a  lone,  desolate  isle,  in  the  infiinoy  of  American  around  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  The  first 
colonization,  appears  incredible.  Explanation  is  English  voyages  in  quest  of  fish,  however,  of 
found  alone  in  the  fishing  enthusiasm  of  the  which  we  have  any  account,  were  in  1517,  In 
»**    Li  1745  this  Btraighold  was  besieged  1522,40  or  50  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
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fishermen  were  built  in  NewfonndlancL  which  Europe  owing  to  the  growth  of  Protestantism, 

may  thus  claim  to  be  much  the  oldest  English  col-  and  partly  from  the  increase  of  the  coast  fishery 

ony  in  Amerioiif  though  no  permanent  settlement  by  the  settlers  on  Newfoundland.    Charles  IL, 

was  effected  till  about  a  century  later.    In  1548  in  1660,  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  strict  ob- 

parliament  to  encourage  the  fisheries,  passed  an  servance  of  Lent,  assfgning  as  one  reason  ^  tibo 

act  laying  heavy  penalties  on  persons  convicted  good  it  produces  in  the  employment  of  fisher* 

of  eating  flesh  on  fish  days.    At  the  same  time  men."    In  the  same  year  parliament  paased  an 

restrictions  previously  existing  were  removed,  act  remitting  the  duty  on  salt  used  in  coring 

and  the  NewfoundUmd  fishery  made  free  to  every  fish,  and  exempting  all  fishing  materials  from 

English  subiect  In  1563  another  act  was  passed  customs  and  excise.    8tiU  the  number  of  fish-', 

providing  that  '^for  the  maintenance  of  ship-  ing  vessels  continued  to  decline,  till  in  1670 

ping,  the  increase  of  fishermen  and  marines,  and  only  80  were  sent  out.    To  revive  the  trade 

for  tiie  sparing  of  the  fresh  victual  of  the  realm,  the  barbarous  expedient  was  resorted  to  of 

it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  eat  fiesh  on  breakinff  up  the  settlements  in  Newfoondlasd 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  unless  under  the  from  whicn  boat  fishing  was  carried  on,  and 

forfeiture  of  £3  for  each  offence."   The  sick  and  the  fishermen  were  accordingly  driven  off  and 

those  who  had  bought  special  licenses  were  ex-  their  dwellings   burned  by  Sir  John  Berrr, 

oepted  from  the  action  of  this  statute.    But  who  was  sent  over  for  that  purpose.    This 

as  under  these  laws  the  mass  of  the  people  were  harsh  measure  increased  the  number  of  fishing 

GompeUed  for  158  days  of  the  year  to  abstain  vessels,  which  in  1674  had  risen  to  270,  eoiploj- 

from  meat,  the  demand  for  fish  was  of  course  ing  10,800  men.   Toward  the  end  of  the  century 

very  great  In  1683  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  took  settlers  were  a^^  allowed  to  dwell  in  New- 

possession  of  Newfoundland  under  the  first  fbundland,  and  in  1729  the  number  of  residect 

charter  granted  in  England  for  colonization  in  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  6,000.   The  boiit 

America,  and  from  this  act  of  Sir  Humphrey  fishery  of  the  colonists  agun  supplanted  tlie 

and  from  the  discovery  by  Cabot  in  1497,  Eng-  fishery  in  vessels  of  large  size,  and  to  encoorsgo 

land  derives  her  right  to*Newfoundland  and  its  the  home  merchants  parliament  in  1 776  aUoved 

fishing  grounds.    At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  a  bounty  of  £40  to  each  of  the  first  25  ships, 

century  it  is  estunated  that  200  Sisrlish  ships  £20  to  the  next  100,  and  £10  totheaecondlOO 

went  annually  to  Newfoundland,  and  that  they  that  should  make  fares  of  fish  before  the  middle 

employed  in  catching  and  curing  the  fiah  not  of  July  and  return  to  the  fishing  grounds  for  a 

less  than  10,000  men  and  boys.    In  1602  Bar*  second  lading.    At  this  time  the  whole  nnm- 

tholomew  Qosnold  explored  the  coast  of  New  ber  of  British  subjects  employed  in  the  Ke^* 

England,  and,  catching  cod  near  the  southern  foun^and  fisheries  was  28,652,  all  of  wbonu  it 

cape  of  Massachtisetts,  gave  it  tiie  name  it  bears,  is  said,  became  sailors.    The  Engliah  fisheries 

Oapt.  John  Smith  followed  in  1614,  and  on  the  were  exceedingly  prosperous  between  1795  asd 

coast  ofMaine  took  and  dried  or  pickled  47,000  1815.    In  1814, 1,200,000  quintals  of  fi»h  were 

fish,  the  profits  from  which,  and  from  the  ftirs  produced,  worth  $12,000,000.   There  hare  bees 

he  bouffht  of  the  Indiana  amounted  to  $7,000.  great  fiuctuations  since  then  both  in  the  um^ 

From  this  time  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  New  of  fish  taken  and  in  their  price  in  the  market, 

Englivnd  began  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor.  I^  but  the  average  annual  catch  of  codfish  hj  tk 

1616  full  fares  were  taken  by  8  English  ships,  English  fishermen  is  computed  at  a  milli(m  of 

and  sold  at  high  prices  in  Spam  and  the  Canary  quintals  of  1 12  lbs.  eadi.    They  are  sold  cbieflj 

ishmds.    In  1620  the  islandof  Monhegan  off  tho  in  the  British  islands,  in  British  America,  ud 

coast  of  Maine  had  become  a  noted  fishing  in  Portugal,  Italy,  Spmn,  Brazil,  and  the  we$t 

station,  and  in  1622  profitable  fishins  voyages  Indies.  The  home  fineries  of  the  Britaahislaad) 

to  New  England  were  made  by  85  En^ish  ships,  are  of  great  extent  and  importance,  the  6^ 

In  1621  an  angry  controversy  arose  in  England  rounding  seas  swarming  with  nerring,  mackem, 

in  consequence  of  a  daim  set  up  by  the  '^  council  cod,  and  other  species.    The  foimraon  of  nu* 

of  Plymouth,''  a  company  chart^^  by  James  roads  has  greatly  increased  the  conaomptipnn 

I.,  to  the  m(mopoly  of  fishing  in  the  American  fish  by  rendering  it  ift»sible  for  the  ifihal»t8^ 

seas  between  the  40th  and  48th  degrees  of  N.  of  the  most  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  o^ 

latitude.    This  company  demanded  from  each  tainseafish  in  a  few  hours  after  they  are  cvipt^^ 

vessel  fishing  in  these  waters  a  tax  of  about  88  In  Birmingham,  for  example,  the  annnal  de* 

cents  a  ton.    This  didm  was  stoutly  resisted,  maud  has  risen  since  the  opening  of  railv<j> 

The  house  of  connmons  took  part  with  the  fiaber-  from  400  to  4,000  tons.    A  verv  prodoctiTe  s^ 

men,  and  the  contest  was  continued  into  Uie  mon  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Scottbb  asu 

reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  Irish  rivers.    The  east  coast  of  Scotland  latM 

of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  parliament,  chief  seat  of  the  herring  fishery,  the  annoal]^ 

which  brouffht  on  the  civil  war.    In  1689  the  duct  of  which  is  computed  at  ^'^^i^^'^ 

provinceof  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  the  worth,  at  16a.  a  barrel,  £520,000.    «h^^^ 

encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  exempting  fish-  value  of  the  British  fisheries  is  ^^^,^ 

ing  vessels  from  all  duties  or  taxes  for  7  years.  £4,500,000.    The  coast  and  river  when«« 

The  English  fieet  at  Newfoundland  about  this  the  British  ishmds,  after  deducting  aUeipei^ 

time  had  dwindled  from  400  to  150  sail,  nartly  yield  a  profit  of  £1,500,000.    Amonff otbtf^ 

from  the  diminished  consumption  of  fish  in  ropean  nationsi  the  Dutch  for  sevew  ce&toncs 
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took  the  lead  ia  the  fisheries^  and  the  herring  ton  fish  hegan  to  he  exported  as  earlj  as  1683. 

fishery  was  long  a  chief  source  of  their  wealth.  In  1689  the  general  court  of  Haraachnsetts 

It  has,  however,  mnch  declined,  though  it  still  passed  an  act  to  encourage  the  fisheries  hj  ex- 

employs  about  1,600  vessels  and  8,0iD0  mezL  empting  fishing  vessels  and  all  property  con- 

and  produces  an  average  annual  amount  of  nected  with  them  from  taxes  and  duties  for  7 

4,000,000  florins.    There  is  also  a  productive  years.    At  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the 

cod  fishery  carried  on  upon  the  Dogger  bank,  merchants  of  Massachusetts  exported  annually 

which  lies  between  Holland  and  England.    The  about  100,000  quintals  of  codfish,  worth  $400,- 

Korwegian  cod  fisheries  are  extremely  valuable.  000,  to  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy.    In  1781  the 

and  are  carried  on  chiefiy  from  the  province  or  fisheries  of  the  colony  employea  5,000  or  6,000 

Finmark,  which  has  employed  in  them  8,000  men.    Ten  years  later  the  number  of  fishing 

vessels  and  16,000  men.    Their  average  annual  vessels  belonging  to  Massachusetts  was  400,  be* 

product  is  stated  at  16,000,000  fish,  21,600  side  as  many  shdlops  and  undecked  boats.   The 

barrels  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  26,000  barrels  of  annual  produce  of  the  cod  fishery  was  about 

roe,  the  total  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  280,000  quintals,  of  which  $700,000  worth  was 

$1,500,000.    There  is  also  a  salmon  fishery  of  exported.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary 

great  value  carried  on  in  the  rivers  of  Korway.  contest  the  fishing  towns  were  rich  and  popu- 

Lobsters  to  the  number  of  100,000  annually  are  lous.    Marblehead  was  second  only  to  lioston 

sent  to  London,  and  in  some  years  shark  fishing  in  population  and  property.    In  1775,  in  the 

is  pursued  with  much  success.    In  1846, 20,000  hope  of  starving  New  England  into  submission, 

sharks  were  taken  by  8  vessels  fitted  out  for  the  the  British  parliament  passed  the  act  to  deprive 

purpose.     The  inland  fisheries  of  Russia  are  the  colonies  of  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks 

among  the  most  productive  in  the  world.    The  of  Newfoundland.    The  breidLing  out  of  hos- 

value  of  the  sturgeon  annually  caught  in  the  tilities,  which  soon  followed,  nearly  destroyed 

waters  of  Astrakhan,  and  in  the  Kur  and  the  the  fisheries  for  a  time.    The  fishermen  of  New 

Emba,  is  $1,750,000.    The  total  value  of  the  England  turned  their  attention  to  privateering, 

Caspian  fisheries  is  estimated  at  $2,600,000.  andof  the  200,000  tons  of  British  shipping  cap- 

Tbe  waters  of  China  abound  in  fish,  ana  it  is  es-  tured  during  the  war  it  is  computed  that  at 

timated  by  high  authority  that  one  tenth  of  the  least  one-half  was  taken  by  them.    Marblehead 

people  of  that  empire  derive  their  food  from  sent  an  entire  regiment  of  men  to  Washington's 

the  water.    The  coasts  are  crowded  with  en-  army,  and  so  great  were  its  sacrifices  and  losses 

terprising  and  industrious  fishermen,  and  be-  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  town  reckoned 

ado  the  net  and  the  hook,  a  great  variety  of  600  widows  and  1,000  fatherless  children  in  a 

ingenious  expedients  are  used  to  capture  the  population  of  less  than  4,000.    The  towns  of 

fish.    In  the  eastern  provinces,  cormorants  are  Salem  and  Beverly  fitted  out  ag&inst  the  enemy 

trained  in  great  numoers  to  catch  fish,  which  in  the  course  of  the  contest  62  vessels  with  750 

they  bring  to  theur  master,  who  sits  in  a  boat  guns  and  nearly  4,000  seamen.    The  capture  of 

fh>m  which  he  oversees  at  the  same  time  12  or  the  fishing  region  from  the  English  was  a  favor- 

15  of  the  birds. — ^The  great  sea  fisheries  of  the  ite  project  with  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and 

United  States  are  mostly  carried  on  from  New  much  negotiation  upon  the  subject  was  held 

England.  They  date  fi-om  the  earliest  settlement  with  the  French  government,  which  was  offer- 

of  the  country,  it  being  probable  that  among  ed,  in  case  of  success,  possession  of  one  half  of 

the  motives  thiat  led  to  the  colonization  of  Mas-  Newfoundland  and  equal  rights  with  the  Ameri- 

sachusetts  was  the  hope  of  profit  from  the  fish-  cans  in  the  waters  of  the  fishing  grounds. '  These 

eries  on  the  coast^  which  Smith,  Archer,  Brere-  projects,  however,  resulted  in  nothing.    In  the 

ton,  and  other  writers  of  the  day  represented  as  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  we  end  of 

surpassing  even  those  of  Newfoundland.  .  Ed-  the  war,  the  right  of  the  Americans  to  a  share 

ward  Winslow,  in  his  *^  Narrative  of  the  true  in  the  fisheries  was  secured  by  the  firmness  of 

Grounds  and  Causes  of  the  First  Planting  of  John  Adams,  who  made  the  concession  of  that 

New  England,"  relates  an  interview  between  right  an  ultimatum  in  the  discussions  with  the 

James  I.  and  the  agent  of  the  Puritans  who  British  commissioners.    By  the  treaty  it  was 

went  over  to  England  from  Leyden  in  1618  to  agreed  "  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 

solicit  his  consent  to  their  going  to  America,  shall  continue  to  e^joy  unmolested  the  riffht  to 

The  king  asked  them :  "•  What  profit  might  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  bank,  and 

ariaer'    They  answered:  '^ilshing."     Upon  on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland;  also 

which  James  replied :  *'So  €k>d  have  my  soul,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other 

'tis  an  honest  trade ;  'twas  the  apostles'  own  places  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  both 

calling."    Very  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Ply-  countries  used  at  any  tame  heretofore  to  fish ; 

month  the  pilgrims  engaged  in  the.  fisheries,  and  also,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Unite<l 

In  16SM  they  sent  to  Englfuid  a  ship  laden  with  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  everv 

fish,  and  in  the  next  year  two  others  with  fish  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 

and  fhrs.    In  1628  they  were  selling  fish  to  the  land  as  British  fi^ermen  shall  use,  and  also  on 

Datoh  at  New  Amsterdam.    About  1670  the  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  his 

profits  of  the  mackerel,  bass,  and  herring  fish-  Britannic  mijesty's  dominions  in  America." 

eries  at  Cape  Cod  were  granted  to  found  a  free  To  check  the  growth  of  the  United  States  fish- 

echool,  which  was  opened  in  1671.    From  Boa-  eries  and  to  promote  those  of  their  own  oolo* 
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nies,  the  Brifiah  goyemment  issaed  an  order  in  of  Febmary  and  the  last  day  of  November; 

council,  July,  1783,  prohibitinff  American  fish  the  master  and  f  of  the  crew  moBtbeeitizeu 

from  being  carried  to  the  British  West  Indies,  of  the  United  States,  and  yeiy  striogeat  proof 

which  had  been  before  the  war  one  of  the  best  must  be  laid  before  the  collector  of  the  diatriot 

markets  for  the  New  England  trade  in  fish,  to  which  the  vessel  belongi,  that  all  the  rep- 

The  federal  goyemment  early  recognized  the  aitions  have  been  complied  with.   TheboimtkiB 

importance  of  the  fisheries  and  the  necessity  allowed  are :  to  yessels  between  6  aod  80  tooa, 

of  encouraging  them  by  legislotiye  action.    In  $8  50  per  to^ ;  more  than  80  tons,  14  per  (on; 

1789  congress  passed  an  act  grantin^^  a  bounty  no  yessel  to  receive  more  than  $860,  The  av- 

of  6  cents  per  quintal  on  dried  and  pickled  fiui  erage  annual  amount  of  these  boontiefl,  of  kto 

exported  from  the  United  States,  and  imposUig  years,  is  about  $850,000.    In  the  smmxier  of 

a  Guty  of  50  cents  per  Quintal  on  foreign  fidu  1852  serious  troubles  broke  out  on  the  fiihisg 

In  1792  the  bounty  on  dried  and  pickled  fish  prounds  of  British  America  between  the  Amer- 

was  abolished,  and  a  specific  allowance  was  loan  fishermen  and  the  British  anthoiitieB,  who 

made  to  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  fishery :  to  daimed  the  right,  to  exclude  the  former  from 

boats  between  5  and  20  tons,  $1  per  ton  annuaDy ;  tibe  bays  and  inlets  of  the  British  poeeenoia. 

to  those  between  20  and  80  tons,  50  cents  per  ton  This  daim,  which  was  supported  by  an  inned 

additional ;  and  to  those  more  than  80  tons,  $2  50  naval  force,  was  regarded  by  the  United  8tito 

per  ton ;  but  the  annual  allowance  to  any  one  as  illeg^  and  the  war  steamers  Princetoo  lod 

yessel  was  limited  to  $170.    In  1797  these  rates  Fulton  were  sent  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  to 

were  increased.    Vessels  of  the  smallest  class  protect  the  rights  of  the  fishermen.   Thedu- 

were  allowed  $1  60  per  ton  annually ;  vessels  pute  was  temporarily  settled  by  mntul  cod* 

upward  of  20  tons.  $2  40  per  ton ;  and  the  cessions,  and  in  1854  a  redproaty  tret^  vs 

maximum  was  fixed  at  $272.    During  the  war  agreed  upon  by  the  two  countries,  containiog tbe 

with  England  in  1812-^15  the  enemy^s  cruisers  following  stipulations  concerning  the  fisheria: 

kept  the  fishermen  from  the  distant  fishing  '^  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  btt, 

grounds.    Many  of  them  entered  the  navy,  and  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  her  Britupk 

the  frigate  Constitution  was  chiefly  manned  by  mi^esty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kiod 

them.    They  fitted  out  privateers  in  great  num-  except  shell  fish  on  the  sea  ooasts  and  shoreii 

bers,  and  though  remarkably  successful  in  their  and  m  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  OtnadJ, 

new  pursuit,  so  great  was  the  number  who  New  Brunswidc,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edwird'i 

were  exposed  to  the  chances  of  war  that  among  island,  and  of  the  several  islands  tiierwmto  id- 

the  prisoners  discharged  from  Dartmoor  on  the  Jaoent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  disUsce 

conclusion  of  peace  there  were  500  men  from  from  l^e  shore,  with  permisrion  to  land  iip<A 

the  little  town  of  Marblehead  alone.    In  the  liie  coasts  and  shores  of  liiose  eolonie^  and  tbe 

negotiations  for  peace  the  English  commission-  islands  tiiereof^  and  idso  upon  the  KagdaleiK 

ers  strove  earnestly  to  procure  the  consent  of  idands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  neti  vdA 

the  American  commissioners  to  a  relinquish-  curing  their  fiish."    It  was  specified  that  the 

ment  of  the  ti^ht  of  the  United  States  to  the  liberty  thus  granted  should  apply  aolely  to  set 

use  of  the  fishing  grounds,  but  the  latter  were  fisheries,  and  not  to  salmon,  shad,  or  other  rirer 

instructed  to  break  off  the  negotiation  and  come  fisheries;  and  that  the  fishermen  aboald  im( 

home,  rather  than  allow  the  question  of  snr-  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property. 

rendering  the  fisheries  to  be  discussed.    The  or  trespass  on  parts  of  the  shore  ooespied  by 

British,  however,  maintained,  even  after  peace  British  fishermen.    Similar  ri^ts,  with  sioilir 

was  oonduded,  that  the  state  of  hostilities  had  reservations,  were  granted  to  British  fiahenna 

Abrogated  the  concession  of  rights  made  in  1788.  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  north  of  itf- 

Discussions  ensued  between  the  two  govern-  86^    The  total  value  of  the  prodncta  of  the 

ments,  which  resulted,  in  1818,  in  a  convention,  sea  fisheries  of  the   United  States  ezpoiw 

by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Americans  during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1858,  ^ 

should  have  the  liberty  of  taking  fish  on  the  $8,650,295.    Of  this  sum  $2,865,847  was  the 

southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  between  Cape  product  of  the  whale  fishery,  and  $0^^^ 

Bay  and  the  Bameau  islands;  from  C^>e  Bay  the  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  fisheriea  v^ 

to  the  Quirpon  islands;  on  the  shores  of  the  Island  of  Hayti  took  of  the  explwts  of  the  1^ 

Magdalene  islands;  and  also  on  the  southern  fisheries  the  amount  of  $288,056,  or  more  tbao 

coast  of  Labrador  from  Mount  Joly  to  and  one  third  of  the  whole.    The  next  best  coatoo^ 

through  the  straits  of  Belleiale,  and  thenoe  was  Cuba,  which  took  to  the  value  of  $1^M 

northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast.    The  —Beside  the  sea  fisheries,  the  river  sad  m 

United  States  on  their  part  renounced  formally  fisheries  of  the  United  States  are  of  fff^  ?' 

the  right  of  fishing  on  or  within  8  marine  portance.    There  are  valuable  ahadflntf^^ 

miles   of  the  British   dominions  in  America  the  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  ^'■'^^'S^ 

not  included   in  the  above  specified   limits,  and  other  rivers  falling  into  tiie  Atlsotta  11^ 

The  act  of  congress  now  in  force  respecting  great  lidce  fid^riea  are  those  of  £rie»  Honm, 

fishing  bounties  was  passed  in  1819.    It  re-  Midu^an,  and  Superior.    The  white  ^^^ 

quires  that  vessels  claiming  bounty  shall  have  principal  object  of  pursuit,  thoq^  troot  ^ 

been  exclusively  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  pickerel  are  caught  in  large  ^<'*''^^.»  I^ 

at  sea  a  specified  period  between  the  last  day  amount  taken  annually  is  estimated  ift  «H^^ 
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barrels,  which  are  worth  nearly  $500,000.  From  they  will  never  recognize  and  probably  never 

the  rivers  flowincr  into  the  lakes,  about  10,000  see.    A  few  females,  as  the  stiddebaok,  deposit 

barrels  ofpickere^  worth  $85,000,  are  annually  eggs  in  nests  made  by  t^e  males ;  some  oany 

taken.    The  fisheries  of  the  Paoifio  coast  of  the  their  eggs  and  even  their  yonng  with  them  for 

United  States  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  bnt  the  a  short  period,  and  feed  and  protect  their  littlo 

rivers  of  that  region  abound  in  salmon  of  the  ones  like  true  mothers ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 

finest  quality,  ofwhich  a  great  amount  ii  already  the  joys  of  maternity  are  unknown  among 

annually  caught— ^e  "  Report  on  the  principid  fishes,  and  the  sexes  care  nothing  for  each  other 

Usheries  of  the  American  Seas,'^  by  Lorenzo  even  in  the  breeding  season.    With  all  this  an- 

Sabine  (Washington,  1852) ;  '^  Report  on  the  parent  lack  of  ei\]ovment,  and  low  portion  m 

Sea  and  River  ilsheries  of  New  Brunswick,**  the  vertebrated  series,  the  dass  of  fishes  dis- 

by  M.  H.  Perley  (Fredericton,  1852).  plays  as  much  and  perhaps  more  variety  and 

FISHES,  the  lowest  class  of  vertebrated  ani-  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of  coloration  than 

mala,  red-blooded,  breathing  through  the  me-  the  more  psychically  favored  birds  and  mam- 

dium  of  water  by  means  of  h'anehim  or  gills,  mals ;  there  is  not  a  color  of  the  rainbow,  nor 

Like  other  vertebrates,  they  have  an  internal  a  metallic  reflection,  nor  the  hue  of  a  preeiona 

skeleton,  the  brdn  and  spinal  cord  protected  stone,  which  may  not  be  seen  in  the  banos,  spots, 

by  a  bony  cavity  and  canal,  muscles  external  to  and  scales  of  fishes.    Their  beauty,  therefore, 

the  bones,  never  more  than  4  extremities,  and  as  well  as  their  utility  as  food,  early  drew  at- 

theorgansof  special  sense  in  the  cavities  of  the  tention  to  these  inhabitants  of  the  waters; 

head;  living  in  a  medium  heavier  than  air,  and  many  tribes  of  men,  both  savage  and  civilixed, 

very  nearly  of  the  same  density  as  their  bodies,  obtain  their  principal  nourishment  from  the  sea; 

locomotion  is  comparatively  easy,  and  their  the  countless  numbers  of  cod,  mackerel,  her* 

form,  fin&  and  smooth  surface  are  admirably  ring,  and  other  migrating  fishes,  give  employ* 

calculated  for  rapid  progression ;  breathing  by  ment  to  thousands  of  men,  and  prove  important 

means  of  idr  contaiuMl  in  the  water,  their  blood  items  of  national  wealth ;  on  the  one  hand,  the 

is  cold,  and  consequently  their  vital  energy  is  poorest  person  may  satisfy  his  hunger  in  the 

less  than  that  of  mammals  and  birds.    The  cheapest  manner  with  fish,  and  on  the  other, 

brain  is  very  small,  and  the  organs  of  sense  cal*  the  wealthy  epicure  may  tempt  his  palste  by 

culated  to  receive  only  the  simplest  impressions  the  most  expensive  luxuries  from  the  same  sea ; 

of  sight,  smell,  hearing,  taste,  and  touch ;  gen-  the  aristocratic  salmon  and  turbot  swim  side 

eroUy  unable  to  make  any  sounds,  with  an  in-  by  side  with  the  plebeian  tribes.    The  habits  of 

flexible  body,  simply  articulated  limbs,  fixed  and  fishes,  even  of  the  most  conunon  species,  are 

fitaring  eyes,  living  in  comparative  darkness  and  comparatively  little  known  from  the  difficulty 

silence,  there  is  no  change  in  their  countenance,  of  observing  them  in  their  native  haunts ;  we 

no  expression  of  feeling  or  emotion,  no  appar-  know  that  some  are  solitary,  and  others  grega- 

ent  motives  in  their  monotonous  existence  be-  rious ;  some  great  wanderers,  others  restricted 

yond  the  necessity  of  supplying  themselves  wiUi  within  narrow  limits ;  some  surfiu^e  swimmers, 

food,  escaping  from  their  enemies,  and  providing  others  renuuning  near  the  bottom  or  at  great 

for  the  oontmuance  of  their  species.     Their  depths ;  some  tiring  on  sandy  bottoms,  others 

chief  pleasure  is  that  of  eating,  and  their  only  in  rocky,  others  in  muddv  localities;  some 

danger  is  from  the  superior  strength  and  quick-  found  only  in  salt  water,  otiiera  only  in  fi-esh, 

ness  of  other  inhabitants  of  the  waters  or  from  others  in  both  or  in  brackish  waters ;  some  seen 

the  artifices  of  man ;  to  eat,  and  to  avoid  being  xmly  near  the  shore,  others  in  very  deep  water 

eatem  are  the  great  occupations  of  their  lives,  fiir  from  hmd ;  some  sluggish  like  the  skates, 

and  tne  varieties  of  their  forms,  their  instincts,  others  active  like  the  sharka  and  scomberoids; 

and  their  favorite  haunts,  are  intimately  con-  some  perish  quickly  out  of  the  water,  as  those 

nected  with  these  objects ;  the  movable  fJa-  with  widely  open  gills  like  the  herring,  others 

ments  of  the  lophitu  or  goose  fish,  the  prolonged  live  a  long  time  after  being  cauffht  like  the  eel, 

snout  of  the  pipe  fish  and  chostodon,  the  wing-  or  can  travel  over  land  or  dimo  trees  like  the 

like  expansions  of  the  fiying  fish,  and  the  eleo-  anabas  scandens.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  study 

trie  armature  of  the  torpedo  and  gymnotus,  are  of  fishes  in  aquaria  will  famish  valuable  addi- 

all  instruments  either  for  offence,  defence,  or  tions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  most  common  spo- 

esci^.    Oold-blooded,  they  are  little  sensitive  cies.    When  we  consider  that  more  than  two 

to  changes  of  temperature,  and  their  migrations  thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  covered  by 

and  seasons  of  propagation  are  less  influenced  the  sea,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  continents  ia 

by  thermometric  conditions  than  are  those  of  occupied  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes,  we  may 

the  higher  vertebrates ;  manv  fishes  spawn  in  understand  the  hnportance  of  this  class  of  ani- 

winter,  and  it  is  in  the  cold  northern  waters  mals  in  the  economy  of  nature. — ^Tbe  external 

that  the  innumerable  individuals  of  the  cod  and  form  of  fishes  is  very  various,  but  tiie  head  is 

herring  species  are  pursued  by  man.    Even  the  not  separated  from  the  body  by  a  distinct  neck, 

loves  of  fishes  are  marked  by  the  same  tanf  .and  the  trunk  generally  is  continued  gradually 

/to  id  ;  very  few  spedes  have  sexual  union ;  in  into  the  tail ;  in  the  skates  the  tail  is  long  and 

most,  the  males  nursue  the  eggs  rather  than  the  distinct  fit>m  the  body.     The  body  may  be 

females,  and  coldly  fecundate  the  spawn  of  un-  rounded  as  in  the  diodon,  cylindrical  aa  in  the 

known  adults,  from  which  arise  young  which  ed,  compressed  horizontally  aa  in  the  rays,  or 
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flattened  verticall  j  as  in  most  fishes ;  the  head  lets  of  the  mndparoos  g^ds ;  tlus  Uoo  exUods 

may  be  krger  than  the  body  as  in  the  goose  from  the  head  to  thecaodalfiD^senenllystthA 

fish,  compressed,  ang^nlar,  and  obtuse,  as  in  the  mid  height  of  the  body,  nearer  the  back  in  some 

bullhead,  prolonged  into  a  beak  as  in  the  pipe  fishes  than  in  others,  somedmes  oeaang  loog 

fish,  or  the  upper  jaw  may  project  over  the  before  the  region  of  the  tai^  s^d  oocadooallx 

mouth  as  in  tne  sword  fish  and  sharks;  the  multiple;  the  scales  along  this  line  ire  ardied, 

mouth  may  open  on  the  under  or  upper  sur&oe,  notched,  or  perforated  for  the  prolectioD  of  the 

or,  as  is  usna^  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  with  a  ducts;  they  are  sometimes  liurger  or  smaller 

greater  or  less  extent  of  gape.    The  nostrils  than  the  rest,  and  may  be  the  ooly  ones  [ira- 

may  be  single  as  in  the  sharks  and  rays,  or  ent;  Uiey  often  have  strange  fonm  sod  anni* 

double  as  in  most  fishes.    The  eyes  vary  greatly  tures.    In  various  parts  of  the  body,  bat  e^ 

in  size  and  in  direction;  generally  on  the  sides  cially  about  the  head,  are  nnmeroos  pore^  cr 

of  the  head,  in  the  uranoecopxu  they  look  up-  water  tubes,  by  which  water  is  introdQced  isto 

ward,  and  in  the  fiounder  &mily  both  are  on  the  system,  even  into  the  ckoulation;  some  are 

one  side.    In  the  cartilaginous  fi^es  theezter-  situated  along  the  lateral  line.   The  tissoec^ 

nal  borders  of  the  gills  are  attached  to  the  skin,  the  fish  skeleton  is  either  cartOage,  fibitKai^ 

and  the  gill  openings  correspond  in  number  to  lage,  or  bone ;  the  first  is  found  in  the  abariaod 

^e  intervals  between  the  branchin ;  but  in  the  rays^  the  second  in  the  sun-fish  {ortkagontttii) 

osseous  fishes  there  is  a  single  large  gill  opening  and  goose  fish  (2cpA»ii«),  and  Uie  bust  in  oomnoo 

on  each  side,  just  behind  the  heiM,  servmsr  for  fishes;  the  chemical  composition  is  that  of  otba 

the  exit  of  the  water  after  it  has  been  swaUow-  vertebratee,  principallv  the  pho^ate  andearbo* 

ed  and  made  to  pass  over  the  gills,  the  fiapping  nateof  lime.  Theosteology  of  the  head,  ^^^ 

of  the  gill  covers  assisting  the  respiratory  pro-  apparatus,  trunk,  and  limbs,  has  been  alrea^ 

cess.    Some  of  the  apodal  or  murssnoid  fishes  nven,  as  fblly  as  the  limits  of  this  work  wm^- 

have  hardly  the  rudiments  of  fins ;  in  others,  k>w,  in  the  artide  GoicPABikTmB  Ahatoxt(t^ 

the  fins  are  either  vertical  and  on  the  median  v.  p.  558) ;  for  fhrther  detiuls  see  Corier  and 

line,  or  lateral  and  in  pairs.    The  lateral  fins  Yalenciennea^  voL  L,  and  Owen  on  **  iiabes.  •- 

are  the  pectorals  and  the  ventrals,  correspond-  Host  fishes  are  quiok  in  their  movements;  tbe 

ing  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  of  salmon,  for  instanccL  can  swim  at  the  rate  of -o 

higher  animals ;  the  pectorals  are  attached  be-  feet  in  a  second,  and  can  with  ease  pasom.  > 

hind  the  opening  of  the  gills ;  the  ventrals  are  to  25  miles  in  an  hour ;  progresaon  is  effects 

generally  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  by  lateral  strokes  of  the  water  by  the  alterDii« 

and  may  be  variously  placed  from  under  the  flexions  of  the  tail  and  trunk ;  the  manner  la 

throat,  even  in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  to  which  the  vertebrsa  are  connected  aUowa  e^ 

the   origin   of  the   tail     The  vertical   fins  motion  of  the  a>ine  firom  side  to  aide,  a^  tbo 

serve  the  purposes  of  keel  and  rudder,  and  are  musdes  destined  to  move  it  are  so  largelj  ami* 

the  dorsal  on  the  back,  the  anal  under  the  tail,  oped  as  to  form  the  prindpal  bulk  of  the  boor: 

and  the  caudal  at  the  end  of  the  body.    All  while  the  vertical  fins  increase  theamoantot 

these  fins  vary  in  size  and  in  the  numoer  of  rays  oar-like  surface  for  purposes  of  locomotioD,  t^« 

which  snstdn  them,  being  sometimes  spiny,  pectorals  and  ventrau  keep  the  fish  in  an  nprig-^ 

sometimes  soft,  branched,  and  composed  or  position,  and  asust  indiroctinff  itsooom;  t^ 

many  small  joints.   In  the  old  system  of  nomen-  movements  of  the  gill  covers,  by  forcing  w^ 

dature,  the  malacopterygians  are  bony  fishes  ward  the  water  which   is  paaunc  ]^^^° 


spiny,  ana  tne  cnonaropierygians,  tne  so-cauea  its  vibrauon  resemnies  tnat  oi  ui«  b^"**  r:^- 

cartilaginous  fishes:    these  classes  have  been  steam  propeller,  and.  with  a amilaracoon of t^e 

varioudy  subdivided,  and  the  reader  is  referred  taU,  causes  a  forward  or  backward  motion  1n|^ 

to  the  artide  Iohthtoloot  for  the  numerous  out  any  apparent  movement  of  the  body;  tne  n^ 

classifications  from  Artedi  to  Agassiz.  The  anus  adjustment  of  the  movements  of  the  ^^[rj 

may  open  fKt  behind  the  ventrals,  move  for-  pickerel,  so  that  while  eveiyrayaeentfrn*^ 

ward  with  them,  and  in  their  absence  be  situ-  the  fish  is  perfeotiy  stationary,  mnst  '^^^^ 

ated  even  under  the  throats  as  in  9temarekui  ;  noticed  by  every  angler.  The  movements  oi  c^ 

the  laws  may  be  armed  with  different  kinds  of  in  a  vertical  direction  are  sreatly  f^^^v:; 

teeth,  which  often  exist  also  on  the  tongue  and  the  swimming  or  air  bladder,  whicn,  tnoof 

Tarious  parts  of  the  mouth  and  throat;  the  lips  anatomically  a  rudimentary  lung,  ^T^zi 

may  be  provided  with  sendtiye  barbels  as  in  whicb  it  secretes  enables  the  fishes  that  na^' 

the  horn  pout,  or  with  fieshy  appendages  as  in  to  rise  or  fall  in  the  water  by  <?>°!P''??^  -^ 

the  sea  raven  {Ji&mibnfUruis.    The  akin  mav  extension  exercised  by  the  libs;  it  is  r^^^- 

be  nearly  naked,  or  covered  with  very  smaU  the  abdomen,  under  the  spine,  and  cooud    * 

scales;  the  scales  may  be  rough  grains  as  in  cates often  with  the  casophagus  or  stooiCD^! 

the  aharks,  thick  plates  as  in  the  sturgeon,  a  air  is  a  product  of  secretion,  and  its  ^.^^ 

jrvoir  is  sometimes  a  shut  sac;  xtBoneu 


smooth  enamelled  coat  of  mail  as  in  the  2fpi(2of-  reservoir  »  dvui«n«iu«»  »  »»<- t       ^^ 

Uu»^  smooth  as  in  the  herring,  or  serrated  as  in  wanting  in  some  species  of  ft  genna  when  oi^ 

the  perch.    Along  the  side  of  the  body  is  the  poaseas  it  and  ia  generally  very  amail  ^^^-^ 

lateral  line,  formed  by  a  series  of  pores^  theout-  In  ground  fish,  such  as  skates  s&d  toroooi 
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Bomeoa8esitisoofidderab1yTa8enIar,rfl9emblinff  idly  performed,  and  their  increase  in  sise  is 
very  naaoh  a  palmonary  aao.    The  mnades  of  remarkably  affected  by  the  nature  and  abnn- 
fish  are  generally  pale  and  comparatively  soft,  dance  of  their  food ;  their  limit  as  to  size  and 
divided  into  parallel  layers  by  aponeurotic  lami-  the  natural  duration  of  life  are  very  little  known 
niB ;  the  flavor  and  odor  are  very  different  firom  in  the  great  minority  of  species. — ^The  blood  of 
those  of  flesh,  and  the  gases  of  decomiKMition  fishes  is  red,  and  the  globules  are  elliptical  and 
are  much  more  fetid.  Soma  flsh  have  a  singular  of  conaderable  nze.    The  heart  is  placed  under 
apparatus  by  which   they  adhere  to  other  the  throat  in  a  cavitr  separated  from  the  abdo* 
bodiefl,  animate  or  inanimate ;  in  the  remora,  .men  by  a  kind  of  diaphragm,  protected  by  the 
of  the  genus  ecAtffMu,  there  is  a  flattened  disk  on  pharyngeal  bones  above,  tiie  branchial  archea 
the  top  of  the  head,  composed  of  movable  carti-  on  the  sides,  and  generally  by  the  scapular  ardi 
laginous  plates,  by  which  it  fixesitself  to  stones  or  behind ;  it  connsts  of  a  venous  sinus,  anricle,ven- 
the  bodies  of  other  flshes;  in  the  lump  flsh  and  tricle,  and  bulb ;  all  these  cavities  circulate  ve- 
other  diaeclboli,  the  ventrala  are  arranged  to  act  nous  blood,  and  therefore  physiologically  corre- 
as  suckers  for  attachinff  them  to  various  sub-  spond  to  the  rightade  of  we  mammalian  hetft, 
stances;  the  lamprey  eel  (petr&myg<m)  also  at-  tnough  Owen  says  that  the  heart  of  flshes  with 
taches  itself  by  the  mouth  to  stones  and  flshes.  the  muscular  branchial  artery  is  the  true  homo- 
Referring  the  reader  to  Ooicpabativb  Anatomy  logue  of  the  left  auricle,  ventricle,  and  aorta  of 
for  detaub  on  the  nervous  ajrstem,  the  organs  higher  vertebrates,  tradng  the  complication  of 
of  sense,  the  scales,  and  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  organ  synthetically,;  uie  anricle  and  ventri- 
only  senerai  points  of  interest  need  De  men'  de,  however,  are  alone  proper  to  the  heart  it- 
tioned  here.    The  cavity  of  the  skull  is  very  self^  tiie  sinus  being  the  termination  of  the 
small  compared  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  the  venous  system,  and  the  bulb  an  addition  to  the 
brain  is  far  from  filling  it,  a  considerable  space  pulmonary  artery ;  these  4  compartments,  there- 
being  occupied  by  a  spongy  &tty  substance ;  the  fore,  are  not  like  the  4  divisions  of  the  human 
lobes  are  placed  one  behind  the  other  in  the  fol-  heart,  but  succeed  each  other  in  a  linear  series, 
lowing  oraer  from  before  backward :  olfactory  The  circidation  is  double,  that  of  the  system  at 
or  lobes  of  smell,  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  large  and  that  of  the  branchin  being  complete 
optic  or  lobes  of  vision,  and  the  cerebellum,  and  distinct,  and  there  is  also  an  abdominal 
From  the  scaly  covering  of  their  skin,  the  sense  circulation  terminating  at  the  liver ;  the  peculiar 
of  touch  must  be  obtuse,  and  the  lipis  are  their  character  is  that  the  branchial  circulation  alone 
only  prehensile  and  principal  tactile  organs,  with  is  provided  with  a  propelling  cavity  or  heart, 
the  exception  of  the  barbels  and  other  append-  the  branchial  veins  changing  mto  arteries  with- 
ages  above  alluded  to.    The  corneous,  sligfatiy  out  any  intermediate  left  auricle  and  ventricle, 
movable,  and  often  tooth-armed  tongue  receives  The  venous  sinus  receives  the  blood  from  the 
but  few  nerves,  and  cannot  be  the  seat  of  any  general  ^stem,  after  tiie  manner  of  vena  cav» ; 
sense  worthy  of  the  name  of  taste ;  and  more-  it  is  not  usually  situated  within  the  pericardium. 
over,the  food  does  not  remidAlong  enouffh  in  the  The  auride,  when  distended,  is  larger  in  propor- 
roouth  for  any  exercise  of  this  sense.    Ijae  olfao-  tion  to  the  ventricle  than  in  the  higher  verte- 
tory  apparatus  is  more  comnlicated,  but  it  is  trav-  brates;  its  walls  are  membranous,  with  thin 
ersed  neither  by  air  nor  tne  water  used  in  res-  muscular  fasciculi,  and  its  simple  cavity  com- 
piration ;  the  nasal  cavities  do  not  communicate  mnnicates  with  the  ventricle  by  a  single  open- 
with  the  mouth.    The  ear,  almost  always  en  ing  guarded  by  tree  semilunar  valves^  2  to  4  in 
tirely  witiiin  the  cranium,  on  the  sides  of  the  number.    The  ventricle,  usually  a  4-ttded  pyra- 
brain,  consists  essentiallv  of  a  vestibule  and  8  mid,  is  very  muscular,  and  its  fibres  are  redder 
semicircular  canals,  which  receive  the  vibra-  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  system;  its 
tions  of  the  integuments  and  cranial  walls ;  there  cavity  is  simple,  the  auricular  valve  generally  free 
is  rftrely  any  thing  that  can  be  called  external  ear,  and  without  diordie  tendineas,  and  its  opening 
drum,  or  tympanic  cavity ;  loud,  sudden,  and  into  the  bulb  provided  with  2  or  4  semilunar 
strange  sounds  frighten  flsh,  as  the  experience  of  vidves.  The  contractile  huUnti  arterionu  is  pro- 
eTery  flsherman  tells  him ;  in  ancient  and  even  vided  in  the  ganoids  and  plagiostomes  with  sev- 
in  miodem  times,  they  have  been  taught  to  come  eral  rows  of  valves,  and  its  muscular  walls  are  dls- 
and  receive  food  at  the  tinkle  of  a  bell,  or  the  tinctfrom  those  of  the  ventricle.  The  immediate 
pronunciation  of  pet  names.  The  eyes  have  nei-  force  of  the  heart's  action  is  applied  through 
tber  true  lids  nor  lachrymal  apparatus;  the  pupil  the  continuation  of  the  bulb  into  the  branchial 
is  large  and  permanently  open,  the  lens  is  spheri-  artery,  which  is  generally  short,  and  is  divided 
cal,  and  the  flat  cornea  is  covered  by  the  skin,  into  lateral  branches  going  to  tiie  gills ;  the 
ThAk  are  very  voracious,  most  of  them  living  blood,  which  has  become  arterialized  by4ts  sub- 
on  animal  food,  and  swallowing  indiscriminately  Jection  to  the  air  contained  in  the  respired 
any  thing  of  this  kind  which  comes  in  their  water,  is  carried  along  the  returning  vessels 
'vray ;  some  genera,  like  the  lamprey  eels,  live  into  the  branchial  veins,  the  analogues  of  the 
apon  the  Juices  of  other  flsh,  and  the  mouth  is  pulmonary  veins  of  man;  the  4  on  each  side 
provided  with  circular  cartUages,  fleshy  disks,  form  the  aortic  circle  fropi  which  the  pure 
teeth,  and  a  piston-like  tongue,  which  enable  blood   is  sent  over  the  system  through  the 
them  to  adhere  to  any  surface.    The  intestinal  carotids  and  the  aorta  and  its  branches ;  the 
canal  is  short  and  simple,  and  digestion  is  rap-  blood  of  the  chylopoietio  viscera  passes  throng 
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the  liver  before  iBntering  the  great   smus.  the  uterine  wallsi  the  fish  is  csUed  OTOTiTipa* 

ThoDgh  all  the  blood  paases  through  the  bran-  rons,  and  in  each  the  embryo  e9c^)e8  from  the  egg 

ohial  apparatus,  it  traverses  the  heart  bnt  onoe.  before  it  ^nits  the  parent  while  in  the  ovipin 

— ^Respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  the  innn-  the  ovum  is  expelled  while  the  embryo  b  cod* 

merable  vascnlar  lameUm  and  tofts  attached  to  tuned  in  it ;  when  adhesion  takes  pUoe  by  vu- 

the  external  edge  of  the  branchial  arches;  these  onlar  interlacements^  the  species  u  said  to  be 

are  generally  4  on  each  side,  each  composed  of  viviparous;  the  great  difference  between  nvi- 

2  rows  of  fHnges ;  in  most  cartilaginous  fishes  parous  fishes  and  mammals  is,  that  in  the  former 

there  are  5,  and  in  the  lamprey  7 ;  in  the  last  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  takes  pUoe  long 

fish  there  is  a  canal,  from  the  mouth  to  the  re<-  before  birth,  while  in  the  latter  this  occotb  at 

^iratory  cavity,  resembling  a  trachea.    Fish  the  moment  of  exclusion.  The  sudden  and  great 

consume  but  a  small  amount  of  oxj^n,  but  increase  of  the  milt  and  roe  is  not  compatible 

some,  not  content  with  that  contained  in  the  with  a  firm  bony  cavity  such  as  would  be  formed 

water,  come   to  the  surface  occasionally  to  b^  ribs  and  sternum;  this  erolains  the  pbysiob- 

swallow  air ;  they  pNerish  soon  out  of  water  in  gioal  reason  for  their  free  or  floating  ribs.  At  the 

proportion  to  the  quickness  with  which  the  gills  i4>proach  of  the  breeding  season  the  colors  be- 

become  dry,  asphyxia  being  produced  not  by  come  brilliant,  as  is  familiarlv  seen  in  the  bright 

the  want  of  oxygen  directly,  but  because  the  red  throat  of  the  male  stickleback;  the  feouk 

blood  cannot  circulate  in  them  properly  unless  seeks  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  shoal  water,  where 

sustained  and  kept  soft  by  water.    Though  fish  the  heat  and  liffht  ofthe  sun  may  bring  them 

produce  little  heat,  some  possess  the  nngnlar  to  maturity,  and  the  male  follows  dosetodifiose 

faculty  (^generating  and  discharging  electricity,  the  fecundating  milt  over  them.   It  is  well 

as  has  b^  described  in  the  articles  Eul,  ana  known  that  some  fishes  deposit  their  eggs  io 

Dlbotrio  Fibhxs. — ^Fish  reproduce  by  means  of  species  of  nests,  as  the  stickleback,  bream  ^ 

eggs,  the  number  of  which  in  some  species  moti$\  and  lamprey;  Axistotle  mentions  a  fish 

amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands;  these  have  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  species  of  gthm  ^ 

generally  only  a  mucilai^nous  envelope,  and  are  making  a  nest  of  sea  weeds  and  depositing  the 

fecundated  after  being  hud;  a  few  enjoy  sexual  spawn  in  it,  the  male  keeping  guard  over  the 

congress,  and  are  ovovivipsrous  and  viviparonsi  female  and  her  young  j  tne  hassara,  BOoroid 

but  the  young  are  almost  always  left  to  them*  fishes  of  Demerara  {e<UUehthy9)j  make  nests  of 

selves  as  soon  as  bom.    It  is  owing  to  the  grass  and  leaves,  and  both  sexes  gnard  the  eg^ 

simultaneous  development  of  great  numbers  and  young;  the  toad  fiush  (^(rodiu)  has  been 

of  eggs  deposited  in  the  same  locality,  and  to  observed  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  iM 

the  instinct  possessed  by  some  species  to  keep  lying  concealed  in  deep  holes  protecting  its 

in  company,  that  fish  occur  in  what  are  called  yonng,  which  attach  themselves  to  stooes  b; 

banks  and  schools ;  these  schools,  composed  of  means  of  the  yolk  sac    Another  kind  of  inca- 

individuals  kept  together  only  by  rimilarity  of  batioa  is  found  in  the  pipe  fish  (wnffMtkvi\  m 

food  and  habits,  and  in  which  each  one  looks  which  the  ova  are  transferred  from  the  fenulo 

out  for  himself  without  regard  to  the  wants  of  to  a  kind  of  marsupial  pouch  under  the  till  of 

the  rest,  make  long  mi|;rations  from  the  sea  to  the  male,  being  fecundated  during  this  p<^ 

the  rivers  and  back  again,  and  from  one  favorite  and  the  cavity  closing  over  them;  irbeath« 

locality  to  another.    At  the  tune  of  laying  the  yonng  are  hatched  they  follow  the  male,  m 

eggs,  tiie  migrating  species  generally  approach  return  into  the  pouch  at  the  approach  of  danger; 

the  shores,  and  ascend  rivers,  often  coming  the  male  hippoeamput  has  a  similar  snb-ab- 

thousands  of  miles ;  year  after  year,  at  the  same  dominal  marsupial  pouch.    In  some  species  of 

season,  the  fish  appear  in  immense  numbers,  bagr6,asiluroia  fish  from  the  rivers  of  Suiinsm, 

The  migrations  of  the  herrings,  salmon,  shad,  the  females  carry  their  eggs  in  the  month,  sbov- 

smelt,  mackerel,  dec,  afford  well-laiown  instances  ing  the  young  in  various  stages  of  developmei^ 

of  these  phenomena.    All  fishes  are  of  distinct  even  to  the  fish  recently  hatched ;  eggs  of  a 

sex.  The  testes  vary  much  in  form  in  the  osseous  distinct  epecies  have  been  found  in  the  noath 

fishes,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  enormous  of  a  single  individuaL    In  the  aspredo^  or 

development  in  the  breeding  season,  when  they  trwnptUii^  the  eggs  are  attached  by  P^^.^ 

are  called  milt  or  soft  roe.   The  ovaries  in  most  surmounted  by  cups  to  the  under  nde  of  the 

osseous  fishes  are  9  elongated  sacs,  closed  an-  abdomen  as  far  forward  as  the  month,  on  tbe 

teriorly,  and  produced  posteriorly  into  short,  ddes  to  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fina,  and  as  v 

straight,  and  wide  oviducts,  which   coalesce  as  the  middle  of  the  tail ;  after  the  e^  ^ 

befbre  reaching  the  cloaca;  the  greatly  devel*  hatched  the  pedicles  are  absorbed.    yiTipsr|>^ 

oped  c^a  are  c&ed  the  roe.    There  are  several  fishes  mar  be  divided  into  8  8^^*  .^^,J^ 

interesting  points  in  connection  with  the  devel-  includes  those  in  which  the  gestation  is  aJio^ 

opment  of  fidies,  whidi  wUl  be  better  intro-  wholly  ovarian,  aa  in  sniUatooa^  a»Mp*i  f^ 

duced  here  than  in  special  articles.    In  most  niuM^  &c, ;  the  second  those  in  which  the  ea 

fishes  it  has  been  already  stated  that  the  exdu-  enters  the  oviduct  before  the  development  oi 

sionof  the  ova  or  roe  precedes  fecundation,  and  the  embryo  begins,  aa  in  the  plagio^^ 

that  in  a  few  (the  sharks  and  rays  especially)  the  Prof.  J.  Wyman  f  *^  Proceedings  of  the  Bost^ 

ova  are  fecundated  before  exclnrion ;  when  the  Society  of  Natural  History,**  vola^  v.  and  ti.)  d» 

embryonic  membranes  oomtract  no  adhesion  to  described  the  development  of  anablft  Gtvm^ 
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inwiiichlie  found  the  oyarian  eggs  free  in  a  dis-  animal;  be  Has  raised  ammoeetei  from  the  egg 
tinot  olosed  sac,  as  the  mammalian  OTum  is  in  gI petramyzon^  and  watched  the  change  of  tSi 
the  Graafian  Teride;  the  embryos  yaried  in  former  into  the  latter  genus. — The  usnsl  mode 
lenffth  from  |  to  2^  inches ;  in  the  former  the  of  impregnation  in  osseous  fishes,  so  analogous 
yolk  bag  was  attached,  in  the  latter  it  had  dis-  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fertillang  pollen  is 
appeared,  and  the  foBtnses  had  escaped  into  the  brought  in  contact  with  the  stigmata  of  flowers, 
oviduct ;  here  the  gestation  is  carried  on  nearly  natwally  suggested  the  idea  of  artificial  impreg- 
to  its  completion  in  the  ovisac,  which  becomes  nation;  and  Qiis  has  been  successfully  practised 
vascular,  and  by  its  apposition  witii  the  papillss  in  Europe  both  by  naturalists  for  purposes  of 
of  the  yolk  sac  carries  on  the  fdnctions  of  res-  the  study  of  embryology,  and  by  fish  breeders 
piration  and  nutrition ;  though  the  most  recent  on  a  large  scale  as  a  profitable  branch  of  in- 
researches*  go  to  prove  that  the  fecundating  dustry.  The  operation  for  obtaining  the  ova 
fluid  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  ovum,  and  milt  consists  simply  in  pressing  the  body  of 
and  perhaps  enters  its  substance,  the  surround-  the  flsh  from  the  head  toward  the  toil,  and  in 
ing  membrane  in  anablepi  would  tend  to  pre-  collecting  the  excluded  particles  in  a  common 
vent  any  such  entrance.  In  the  embiotaeoidm  vessel;  uie  contents  are  occasionally  put  in  mo- 
of  California  the  mode  of  development  is  similar;  tion  in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  parasites 
in  K  Unsata  Mr.  Girard  found  young  8  inches  upon  the  eggs,  which  are  veir  sure  to  destroy 
long  and  1  inch  deep;  in  another  genus  of  the  them;  a  low  temperature  and  even  desiccation 
group  (holconotiui)  he  detected  as  many  aa  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  so  that  many  kinds  in  a 
16  young  about  an  inch  long,  which  had  nearly  mature  state  may  be  transported  for  con- 
evidentiy  recently  escaped  from  the  egg  shell;  siderable  distances;  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  ovarian  gestation  here  is  somewhat  difibrent  a  million  of  trout  may  be  ndsed  in  this  way  at 
fr'om  that  in  anahlep»^  as  tiie  young  ova  are  seen  a  cost  of  less  than  $200.  The  disappearance  of 
between  the  dividing  membranes  of  the  ovary  salmon  from  many  localities,  and  the  scarcity 
while  the  foetuses  are  in  course  of  development  of  trout,  both  of  which  are  in  demand  at  high 
in  the  general  cavity  of  the  organ ;  it  is  not  de-  prices,  thould  lead  pisciculturists  to  proixagate 
termined  whether  their  ova  leave  the  ovisac  artificially  these  and  other  valuable  fish ;  it  haa 
before  or  after  impregnation.  Hanv  species  of  been  practised  extensively  in  France  and  Scot- 
ffadidtB,  aa  the  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  and  land,  and  the  shad  and  alewife  have  been  ex- 
American  hake,  have  been  found  to  have  a  vi-  perimentally  raised  in  the  United  States  on  a 
viparous  reproduction,  the  embryos  being  devel-  small  scale.  Fish  readUy  adapt  themselves  to 
opBd  within  the  ovary,  thus  confirming  the  sup-  new  localities,  both  marine  and  fresh-water 
position  of  many  intelligent  fishermen.  In  the  species ;  pickerel  were  easily  introduced  into 
blenny  {aoarces  ay^guillaru)  the  ovarian  bag  of  the  ponds  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  and  the  great 
the  mature  eggs  has  been  found  to  be  a  double  pike  of  the  northern  lakes  has  been  transnlanted 
sac,  having,  however,  a  disk  of  considerable  to  the  Connecticut;  the  salt-water  smelt  lives 
size  uncovered  at  the  upper  part,  where  tiie  in  Jamaica  and  other  ponds  in  Massachusetts; 
spermatozoa  may  come  in  contact  with  the  yolk  and  the  tantog  has  found  a  new  home  in  ICassa- 
membrane ;  this  condition  has  been  also  found  chuaetts  bay,  north  of  Cape  Cod.  The  expense 
in  skates  and  tortoises,  and  probably  exists  in  is  trifiing,  t&e  knowledge  required  small,  and  the 
all  vertebrates.  Internal  impregnation  is  very  labor  slight,  of  raising  and  introducing  new 
general  in  the  plagiostomes,  and,  as  this  is  more  species  of  fish ;  but  the  advantages  in  a  pecn- 
certain  than  the  indiscriminate  spawning  of  niary  and  sanitary  point  of  view  are  very  great, 
common  fishes,  the  eggs  are  much  fewer  in  num-  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  prevailing  high 
ber  and  of  larger  size,  as  in  birds ;  the  egg  in  its  prices  of  meat,  legislatures  and  individuals  will 
passage  through  the  oviduct  receives  a  dense  soon  see  the  importance  of  giving  !^>ecial  atten- 
corneous  covering,  so  that  the  cases  resemble  tion  to  this  new  industrial  puranit^  and  place 
oblong  fiattened  pillows,  often  with  long  ten-  pisdcultnre  by  the  side  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
drils  at  the  corners,  in  which  the  embryo  is  ticulture  as  an  element  of  national  prosperify. 
anogly  coiled  up;  they  become  attached  to  To  say  nothing  of  foreign  fish,  such  as  the  tnrbot 
objects  floating  near  the  surface,  and  are  there  and  tiie  sole,  which  might  be  advantageouslv 
developed  by  the  influence  of  solar  light  and  introduced,  there  are  many  native  species  of 
heat;  from  the  researches  of  Prof.  J.  wyman  great  value  which  are  not  appreciated  here; 
it  appean  that  in  the  skates  the  eggs  are  fecun*  fish  highly  prized  in  Europe  are  not  thought 
dated  in  the  ovary,  and  that  the  egg  case  is  edible  in  New  England;  even  our  despised 
formed  in  advance  to  receive  it  as  it  descends,  skates  would  be  considered  worth  attention  in 
From  these  and  other  structural  peculiarities  the  old  world.  Massachusetts  b  annually  a 
Prof.  Agassiz  has  separated  the  chimaorM,  loser  by  many  thousands  of  dollars  through 
sharks,  and  rays  from  fishes  proper,  and  ele-  nnfounded  prejudices  against  such  fish  as  the 
vated  them  into  a  class,  the  selaotkians.  Many  pollock  and  whiting;  it  is  only  within  a  few 
fiM$ts  go  to  show  that  fidies  nndei^go  a  kind  of  yean  that  the  blue  fish,  long  considered  a 
metamorphosis  as  well  aa  insects.  August  delicacy  in  New  York,  has  been  offered  for  sale 
Mfiller  baa  proved  that  the  2  genera  hitherto  in  the  Boston  market ;  in  like  manner,  the 
considered  characteristic  of  the  cydostome  pollock,  which  along  the  shora  of  Conneotiont 
fishes  are  really  different  stages  of  the  tame  oaUs  for  6  or  6  cents  a  pound,  in  Massachusetts 
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is  oonsidered  fit  only  for  mannrmg  land  or  for  are  found  from  the  silnrian  to  the  tertiiry  fix^ 
grinding  np  into  mackerel  bait  In  Tarious  mations,  and  are  of  great  aid  in  detoiwig 
parts  of  the  Union  similar  prejudices  deprive  the  changes  of  the  snrfaoe  of  oor  plaaet  during 
the  people  of  abundant  and  wholesome  articles  successiye  and  long  geological  periods.  The 
of  food. — ^In  most  fishes  the  joong  when  hatch-  first  great  geologiou  mvision,  the  primuy  age, 
ed  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  of  course  comprises  the  lower  and  upper  silorian  aod  tiM 
the  greater  number  are  devoured  by  larger  fish,  devonian ;  during  this  there  were  no  air-breith- 
aquatic  bu-ds,  and  reptiles ;  many  species  devour  ing  animals,  and  fishes  were  the  lordB  of  crea- 
each  other ;  small  mackerel  are  often  found  in  tion ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  very  properly  caH- 
the  stomachs  of  larger  individuals,  when  they  ed  the  '*  reign  of  fishes.''  Frofl  AgasBiz,  in  hii 
are  abundant;  so  that  with  all  their  fecundity  Beeherehes  mr  lea  poiuwM  fomla  (183S-'43), 
the  class  of  fishes  does  not  multiply  beyond  the  laid  the  foundation  of  fosnl  ichthyology;  1,000 
limits  -set  by  nature.  Though  fish  are  cold-  species  are  described  in  the  most  complete  sod 
blooded,  and  the  watery  element  is  less  affected  scientific  manner,  with  superb  illustrations.  He 
by  sudden  changes  of  temperature  than  the  air,  divides  fossil  fishes,  as  he  afterward  did  the  re- 
there  are  external  circumstances  which  limit  cent  ones,  into  4  orders,  according  to  the  form 
their  distribution  both  in  depUi  and  extent  of  and  structure  of  their  scales ;  these  orden,  gs* 
surfiioe.  The  difference  in  density  and  chem-  noids,  placoids,  ctenoids,  and  cycloids,  hsTe 
leal  constitution  of  salt  and  fresh  water  draws  the  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  article  Cos- 
line  between  the  marine  and  tiiefluviatilefaunie;  PASATTVE  AlTATOMT  (vol.  V.  p.  668).  Thltt 
below  a  certain  depth,  probably  not  fkr  from  fourths  of  all  known  foissU  fishes  belong  to  the 
120  f&ihoms,  the  absence  of  light  and  the  in-  ctenoids  and  cycloids,  whidi  occur  in  aUfoniQa* 
crease  of  pressure  would  prove  an  insurmount-  tions  from  the  chalk  upward;  the  remaimog 
able  barrier  to  most  of  the  class.  Though  fish  are  fourth  belong  chiefiy  to  the  ganoids  (with  en- 
able to  resist  extreme  cold,  and  to  regain  vital-  amelled  scales  like  the  garpike  and  stargeoo) 
ity  after  having .  been  apparently  frozen,  the  and  the  placoids  (like  sharks  and  rays),  sad  ex- 
average  of  cold  has  an  important  influence  on  tend  through  all  the  fossiliferous  strata,  bat  tst 
their  gfeographical  distribution ;  the  average  most  numerous  in  the  coal,  Jurassic,  chslk,  ssd 
temperature  of  the  water  for  the  year  has  been  tertiary  formations ;  no  fish  with  ctenoid  scsitf 
usually  taken  as  the  regulator  of  this  distribu-  (like  Uie  perch)  or  cycloid  (like  the  cod)  is 
tion,  but  Dana  has  shown  that  the  line  of  tem-  found  below  the  chalk.  The  forms  of  the  es^ 
peratnre  established  by  the  average  of  the  80  lier  fishes  were  many  of  them  very  strsnge; 
coldest  davs  in  the  year  gives  the  due  to  the  the  pectorals  were  small  and  always  in  sdTsoce 
limits  of  the  marine  fisunse.  A  few  arctic  spe-  of  the  ventrals;  above  the  chalk,  the  yentnls 
cies  are  the  same  in  America  and  Europe,  mi-  begin  to  approach  nearer  the  head;  they  vera 
grating  southward  from  the  same  northern  oen-  not  so  fuUy  developed  as  our  fishes,  but  seem 
tre  ;  but  below  this  region  the  marine  fauna  of  to  have  been,  like  the  sturgeon,  arrested  in  their 
America  is  essentially  tropical,  and  that  of  Eu-  development.  During  this  epoch  the  sea  cor* 
rope  essentially  temperate.  ■  In  the  Atlantic  the  ered  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  sll  so- 
zones  of  temperature  are  remarkably  modified  imals  whose  remains  have  been  preserved  vera 
by  the  arctic,  Gulf  stream,  and  African  cnr^  without  exception  aquatic,  breathing  by  gills; 
rents;  on  the  American  side  the  temperate  zone  the  climate  must  have  been  uniform;  thedir 
extends  only  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteraa,  limd  had  not  appeared  above  the  waten,  snd^ 
aboiit  10  degrees  of  latitude,  whUe  on  the  east-  creation  was  as  silent  as  in  mid  ooesn.— Fcr 
em  it  extends  from  the  Swedish  coast  to  the  the  systematic  classification  of  fishes,  and  the 
Cape  Yerd  islands,  nearly  5  times  as  many  de-  history  of  tJie  science,  see  Iobtbtoloot. 
grees ;  while  the  tropical  zone,  which  in  Ameri-  FISHEILL,  a  town^ip  of  Dutchess  oo.,  X.  K 
ca  extends  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  25^  S.,  or  60  opposite  Newburg,  on  the  Hudson  river,  sod 
degrees,  on  the  other  side  embraces  only  about  intersected  by  the  Hudson  Biver  railroad ;  pcf 
20  degrees  on  the  African  Guinea  coast  As  a  in  1825,  8,764.  It  has  a  village  of  the  ssem 
few  instances  of  local  distribution,  in  contradis-  name  situated  about  6  m.  from  the  Hodson  oos 
tinction  to  the  cosmopolitan  soomberoids  and  small  stream  called  FishkUl  creek,  and  contau- 
cyprinoids,  may  be  mentioned  the  Ajnerican  ing  4  or  5  churches,  an  academy,  2  nev]^>^ 
oottoids  and  goniodonts,  Uie  Mediterranean  offices,  and  a  bank. — ^Fiamaxx  Lasdiko  is  Rts- 
sparoids,  the  tropical  sciienoids,  squammi'  ated  on  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  month  of  jy°* 
penna^  and  mullets;  the  pUuroneetidm  of  the  kill  creek,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Hudson  bx^^ 
temperate  regions;  the  tropical  fVesh-water  railroad;  pop.  in  1855, 1,100.  It  contains  ser* 
ekaracini  of  America  and  Africa ;  the  true  end  churcnes,  10  or  12  stores,  an  iron  foondei?, 
salmons  of  arctic  and  cold  regions;  and  the  a  machine  shop,  and  a  few  fkctories.  A  Any 
marine  labroids,  and  fresh- water  chromids.  connects  it  with  Newburg. 
Estimating  the  number  of  vertebrates  at  20,-  ilSE,  Pumr,  an  American  missiooaiy,  ^ 
000,  the  number  of  living  species  of  fish  may  in  Shelbume,  Mass.,  June  24, 1792,  died  inl>«^- 
be  set  down  at  10,000,  of  which  more  than  ro(^  Syria,  Oct.  28, 1825.  He  was  gradnsted 
6,000  are  described.--Of  all  the  vertebrata,  fish-  at  Middlebury  college  in  1814^  stpdied  theo^ 
es  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  widely  at  Andover,  and  saued  as  a  missioosry  for  fUr 
distributed  in  the  earth*s  strata:  their  remains  estine.  Nov.  8. 1819.    On  reaching  Smym  » 
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engaged  in  the  stody  of  the  eaatem  hmgaagea^  seriously  impaired  his  health,  and  he  conse- 
and  soon  went  to  Scio  to  stody  modem  Greek ;  qaently  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  1836-*6, 
but  as  that  iskrnd  was  desolated  by  the  Turks  and  embodied  the  result  of  his  observations  ia 
in  1821,  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  thence  across  a  volume  of  "Travels  in  Europe/'    During  his 
the  desert  to  JudsM,  visiting  various  places,  per-  absence  the  general  conference  elected  him  to 
fecting  himself  in  his  studies,  and  preaching,  till  the  office  of  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
the  time  of  his  death.    When  overtaken  by  his  church,  which  after  deliberation  he  declined, 
last  illness  he  was  just  completing  an  English  FISTULA,  an  ulcer  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
and  Arabic  dictionary.  canal,  more  or  less  deep  and  sinuous,  lined  by 
FISK,  WiLBUB,  D.D.,  an  American  dersy-  a  pale  false  mucous  membrane,  indolent  and  in- 
man  and  educator,  bom  in  Brattleborough,  Yt.  disposed  to  heal,  kept  up  by  some  local  patho- 
Aug.  81,  1792,  died  Feb.  22, 1889.    He  passed  logical  condition  of  the  soft  parts  or  bones,  or 
his  early  youth  in  desultory  reading,  and  it  by  the  presence  of  some  foreign  irritating  body, 
was  not  until  he  was  in  his  17th  year  that  the  and  leading  or  not  to  a  suppurating  cavity, 
advantages  of  a  school  were  opened  to  him.  There  may  be  a  single  external  or  internal 
In  1809  he  went  to  a  grammar  school  at  Peach-  opening,  or  there  may  be  a  communication  be- 
am, where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  stud*  tween  the  skin  and  the  mucous,  serous,  or 
ies,  and  in  1812  be  entered  the  sophomore  class  synovial  cavity.     Some  writers  restrict  the 
in  the  university  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  term  fistula  to  such  of  the  above  lesions  as  take 
The  war  with  England  interrapting  the  ex«.  their  origin  from  some  natur^  cavity  or  ex- 
ercises of  the  institution,  and  finally  resulting  *  cretory  duct,  while  those  communicating  with 
in  the  occupancy  of  the  college  building  by  the  abscesses  and   caused  by  foreign   bodies   or 
U.  S.  troops,  he  entered  Brown  university  at  disease  of  the  bones  are  called  fistulous  ulcers 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  or  sinuses ;  but  the  distinction  is  of  little  im- 
1816.     Soon  afterward  he  entered  the  office  portance,  as  the  pathological  conditions  and 
of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher  of  Lyndon,  and  com-  the  principles  of  treatment  are  tiie  same.    Fis- 
menced  the  study  of  law,  which,  however,  he  tuls9  arise  when  abBcesses  are  not  thoroughly 
did  not  long  pursue.    It  being  neoessarv  for  healed  from  the  bottom,  when  any  irritating 
him  in  consequence  of  the  expense  whicn  his  substance  (as  a  ligature  or  a  piece  of  dead  bone) 
collegiate  course  had  involved  to  seek  at  once  remains  in  the  tissues,  or  alter  wounds  of  ex- 
some  profitable  employment,  on  the   recom-  cretory  ducts.    If  superficial  and  of  recent 
mendation  of  the  president  of  Brown  universitv  origin,  fistulas  may  heal  of  themselves ;  but  if 
he  became  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Ool.  deep-seated  or  chronic,  they  generally  require 
Ridgely,  near  Baltimore,  Md.    While  thus  en-  surgical  interference.    They  are  usually  rather 
gaged  he  resolved  upon  entering  the  ministry  tedious  and  annoying  than  dangerous ;   but 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.    His  first  when  large,  deep,  with  several  openings  and 
appointment  was  Craftsbury  circuit,  where  he  profuse  discharge,  they  may  prcniuce  hectio 
labored  2  years.    In  1819  he  was  appointed  to  fever  and  fatal  exhaustion.    The  principles  of 
Charlestown,  Mass.     His  labors  in  this  field  treatment  are,  to  remove  any  irritating  cause, 
were  too  great  for  his  feeble  constitution,  and  as  a  piece  of  dead  bone  or  foreign  body ;  to 
he  sunk  under  them  during  the  second  year,  prevent  the  accumulation  of  matter,  by  counter 
and  was  placed  on  the  superannuated  list    In  openings,  if  necessary,  and  by  properly  direct- 
1824  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  confer-  ed  compression;  and  to  excite  adhesive  infiam- 
ence,  and  was  chosen  to  write  the  address  mation  by  pressure,  stimulating  injections  and 
to  the  British  conference.     At  the  ensuing  applications,  setons,  caustic,  and,  as  a  last  re- 
session  of  the  annual  conference  he  was  reoog-  sort,  incision  of  the  fistula,  that  the  soft  parts 
nized  as  the  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  academy  may  have  an  opportunity  of  healing  from  the 
at  Wilbraham,  an  insUtution  which  had  already  very  bottom  of  the  wound;  the  constitution 
under  his  auspices  risen  to  considerable  emi-  should  also  be  strengthened  by  nourishing  diet 
nenoe.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  con-  and  tonic  medicines.    The  most  common  varie- 
fereoce  of  1828,  and  was  by  that  body  elected  ties  are  the  anal,  lachrymal,  salivary,  and  uri- 
bishop  of  the  Canada  conference,  whidi  he  de-  nary  fistulas. — ^Anal  fistula  is  situated  by  the 
dinea.    In  1829  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  side  of  the  tphineter  ani  muscle,  and  is  difficult 
and  waa  elected  president  of  Lagrange  college,  to  heal  both  on  account  of  the  constant  muscu- 
and  also  professor  in  the  university  ofAlabama.  lar  contractions  and  the  passa^  of  fascal  matter 
These  with  other  and  more  lucrative  offices  were  into  it.  There  may  be  an  opening  into  the  bowel 
tendered  him,  but  such  was  his  desire  to  advance  internally  and  externally,  either  or  both;  ac- 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  Methodist  church,  cording  to  Brodie,  this  affection  always  begins  by 
particularly  in  New  England,  that  he  declined  an  ulceration  onthe  side  ofthe  rectum  into  which 
them  all  and  continued  at  his  post  until  1880,  the  fieeal  matter  escapes,  causing  abscess  and 
when  he  was  elected  prendent  of  the  Wesleyan  consequent  fistula ;  but  in  some  cases  there  is 
university  at  Middletown,  Clonn.,  which  under  no  opening  into  the  bowel,  the  sinus  reaching 
his  charge  became  exceedingly  popular.  At  the  only  to  its  outer  coat ;  this  affection  is  frequent- 
general  oonference  of  1882  his  i4>peals  in  behalf  ly  a  painfU  complication  of  consumption.    The 
of  Indian  missions  resulted  in  the  organization  simple  and  efficient  remedy  for  this  fistula  is 
of  the  Oregon  mission.    But  his  labors  had  now  division  of  the  walls  from  the  internal  opening 
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to  the  skio,  so  as  to  prevent  xnnscnlar  oontrao-   under  very  nnhappj  inflnenoes,  till  the  age  of  17 
tions ;  after  this  operation  the  introduction  of    years,  when  he  was  employed  for  some  time  on 
lint  allows  the  wound  to  heal  hy  granulation    coasting  Teasels,  and  then  hecame  aoprentice  to 
from  the  bottom.    This  affection  is  considera-    a  clock  maker.    His  master  so  utterly  neglected 
bly  more  common  in  males  than  in  females. —    his  instruction  in  the  art  that  he  was  niuible  to 
Lachrymal  fistula  is  situated  at  the  inner  corner    pursue  it,  and  on  reaching  manhoo^  he  com- 
of  the  eye,  and  communicates  with  the  lachry-    menoed  business  as  a  brass  founder  in  a  eoull 
mal  sac ;  it  begins  by  an  obstruction  of  the  nasal    way,  failed  in  an  attempt  to  manufactore  ])otd), 
duct,  followed  by  inflammation,  abscess,  and    married  unhappily,  separated  from  lus  wife  and 
fistulous  opening.    Beside  the  usual  remedies  for    two  children  (toward  the  latter  of  whom  he  cher- 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  the  obstructed    ished  the  strongest  affection,  and  in  after  li£B 
duct  may  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a    made  persistent  but  ineffectual  efforts  for  aie* 
metallic  or  elastic  style.    In  a  similar  manner    conciliation  with  them),  and  settled  in  New  Jer- 
the  duct  of  Steno  may  be  obstructed,  so  that    sey  as  a  button  maker  and  silversmith.  ¥he& 
the  saliva  dribbles  out  on  the  cheek  instead  of    the  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  he  was  elected  a 
passing  iuto  the  mouth ;  the  remedy  is  to  estab-    lieutenant  in  the  New  Jersey  line,  bat  on  meet- 
lish  the  passage  from  the  fistnUi  to  the  moutii    ing  with  some  real  or  supposed  injustice  he  left 
by  puncture  and  ihe  introduction  of  silk  or  flex-    the  service,  and  was  empl(^ed  by  New  Jersej 
ible  wire,  and  then  paring  and  uniting  the  edges    as  armorer  of  the  troops.    Driven  awaj  bj  the 
of  the  external  opemng. — ^In  urinary  fistula  there    invading  army,  he  engaged  in  his  trade  of  silver- 
is  an  opening  from  the  perineum  into  the  ure-    smith  in  Bucks  co.,  Penn.,  till  the  approach  of 
thra,  through  which  the  urine  dribbles  wholly    the  enemy  again  made  it  necessary  for  him  tJ) 
or  in  part ;  it  is  generally  caused  by  urinary  ab-    shift  his  quarters.    He  next  supplied  the  Ameri- 
soess  and  extravasation  into  the  soft  parts.  For    can  troops  at  Valley  Forge  with  tobacco,  beer, 
its  relief  all  strictures  should  be  dilated,  the    and  other  articles,  in  which  he  drove  a  prosper- 
urethra  brought  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  the    ous  business,  residting  in  a  considerahle  acca- 
fistula  stimulated  to  contract  and  granulate  by    mulation  of  depreciated  continental  mone;. 
external  applications.    Sometimes  there  is  a    With  tiiis  he  purchased  Virginia  land  warrants 
communication  between  the  urethra  and  the    and  remov^  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  ap* 
rectum.    But  the  most  disgusting  and  difficult    pointed  deputy  surveyor ;  was  captured  by  the 
to  remedy  are  the  vesico-vagind  and  recto-va-    Indians,  and  was  marched  through  the  wilder- 
ginalfistuln,  in  the  former  of  which  the  bladder,    ness  to  the  British  post  at  Detroit   He  was 
and  in  the  latter  the  rectum  communicates  widi    detained  some  time  as  a  prisoner,  but  was  st 
the  vagina ;  both  of  these  affections  are  the  con*    length  exchanged,  and  finding  his  way  again  U> 
'  sequences  of  the  laceration  and  sloughing  after    Bucks  co.,  formed  a  company  for  the  tfuner 
tedious  labor ;  the  most  successful  method  of    and  purchase  of  lands  in  Kentucky  and  Ohjo. 
treatment  is  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  fistuU    On  his  return  from  these  surveys,  by  which  ho 
and  uniting  them  by  sutures,  but  this  succeeds    acquired  several  hundred  acres  of  land,. lie 
only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances ;    petitioned  congress  for  an  appointment  as  sor- 
the  unfortunates  thus  affected  are  generally  in-    veyor,  and  while  awaiting  the  unsnccessfiil  re 
validsfor  life.    A  fistula  may  communicate  with    suit  of  his  application  prepared  a  map  of  tie 
any  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  with  any  part    N.  W.  country.    This  he  engraved  on  a  shwt 
of  the  body,  on  the  surface  or  deep-seated,  which    of  copper  and  printed  on  a  press  of  his  own 
may  be  diseased  from  abscess,  dead  bone,  or  the    manufjacture.    In  the  month  of  April,  li^^ 
presence  of  a  foreign  substance.  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  propelling  a  car- 

FITCH,  Ebensuk,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  riage  along  an  ordinary  road  by  the  force  of 
man,  the  first  president  of  Williams  college,  bom  steam.  After  a  week's  study  he  absndooeu  it 
in  Norwich,  Ck>nn.,  Sept.  26, 1756,  died  in  West  as  impracticable,  and  devoted  himself  to  tlie 
Bloomfield,  K  T.,  March  21,  1888.    He  was    application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  res- 

graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1777,  whei«  in  1780  sels.  He  immediately  sought  to  interest  leaO* 
e  was  appointed  tutor,  and  continued  to  act  as  ing  men  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  project;  ^ 
anch  for  several  years.  In  1790  he  was  chosen  August  following  he  addressed  a  petition  to 
preceptor  of  the  academy  in  Williamstown,  congress  in  regard  to  it^  and  in  September  p^^ 
Mass.,  and  when  in  1798  it  grew  into  and  was  sented  a  drawing  of  the  boat,  models,  and  tvM 
incorporated  as  Williams  college,  he  was  elected  boiler  to  the  American  philosophical  socictr. 
its  first  president,  which  office  he  filled  with  He  next  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Virp&>^ 
abUity  and  tncoess  till  1815,  when,  resigning,  he  for  aid.  James  Madison  presented  hia  meio^ 
was  diosen  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  diurch  rial,  and  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor^  tootw 
in  West  Bloomfield,  N.  T.  This  ohaige  he  held  interest  in  the  plan.  But  the  legialatnre  wtf 
till  1827,  and  after  his  resignation  continued  to  slow,  and  Fitch  conceived  the  plan  of  raising 
preach  occasionally  almost  till  his  death.  the  necessary  funds  by  the  sale  of  hia  niag  J^ 

FITCH,  JoHK,  an  American  inventor,  and  the  -      .  .     ^ 

pioneer  in  steam  naviffation,  bom  in  Windsor, 

Conn.,  Jan.  21, 1748,  died  in  Bardstown,  Ey.,  in    , . , 

June  or  July,  1798.    He  worked  on  his  father^s    would  in  9  montlis  thereafter  «^iwt  a  «w*^ 
fimn,  with  slight  opportunities foreducation  and    boat  in  the  waters  of  Virginia.    Kotniogc«n» 
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of  it.    The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  next  and  that  some  one  to  oome  after  him  wonld 
applied  to,  and  encouraged  him  to  the  extent  reap  fame  and  fortune  from  his  invention.    He 
of  a  fiivorable  report  of  a  committee.    The  as*  now  sought  some  small  office  under  the  govem- 
semblj  of  Maryland  did  the  same ;  but  there  ment  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of  the  United 
were  no  funds  in  her  exchequer.    The  legisla-  States^  but  was  disappointed.    Failing  to  inter- 
tnre  of  New  Jersey  rejected  a  proposition  to  est  new  parties  in  his  project,  and  the  company 
^ant  £1,000,  but  gave  Fitch  an  exclusive  priv-  absolutely  declining  to  make  further  advances, 
liege  for  14  years  lor  the  use  of  boats  propelled  Fitch  abandoned  his  boat,  and  for  some  months 
by  fire  or  steam.    Disi^pointed  in  these  efforts,  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  a 
Fitch  formed  a  private  company,  and  in  April,  ruined  man,  with  the  reputation  of  a  crazy  pro- 
1786,  the  working  model  of  a  steam  engine  jector.    On  Oct  4, 1792,  he  presented  a  s^ed 
with  a  one-inch  cylinder  was  the  humble  com-  envelope  eontdning  manuscripts  to  the  library 
mencement  of  his  enterprise.    In  8  months*  company  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  request  that  it 
time  he  moved  a  skiff  on  the  Delaware  by  his  might  be  kept  unopened  till  1828.     In  1793 
new  contrivance  at  a  speed  satisfactory  to  the  he  went  to  France  in  pursuance  of  a  contract 
associates.    In  March,  1787,  a  bill  vesting  in  with  Aaron  VaiL,  contemplating  the  European 
John  Fitch  exclusive  rights  in  the  steamboat  introduction  of  his  invention;  but  the  times 
passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sim-  were  not  propitious  for  such  matters,  and  the 
liar  laws  were  enacted  in  Delaware  and  in  New  means  and  patience  of  Fitch  were  easily  ex- 
York.    In  August  of  that  year  a  new  steam-  hausted.    On  his  return  he  remained  a  while 
boat  was  tried  on  the  Delaware,  with  an  engine  in  London  on  a  visit  to  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Leslie, 
of  12-inch  cylinder.    The  convention  to  frame  whose  daughter,  the  authoress,  retained  a  very 
a  federal  constitution  was  then  sitting  in  Phila-  vivid  impresdon  of  the  eccentric  projector,  and 
delphia,  and  most  of  its  members  were  present  had  intended  to  write  his  biography.    In  1794 
at  tne  experiment.    Though  the  boat  did  not  at-  he  worked  his  passage  to  the  United  States 
tain  sufficient  speed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  as  a  common  sailor,  landed  at  Boston,  and 
packet,  the  trial  proved  conclusively  the  effi-  ^at  nearly  2  vears  with  his  friends  at  East 
cienoy  of  eteam  as  a  motive  power  for  vessels.  Windsor.    In  tne  summer  of  1796  he  was  in 
To  increase  this  efficiency  it  was  only  necessary  New  York,  and  pUced  a  small  boat  on  the  Ool- 
to  enlarge  the  machinery.    Soon  after  tbis  sue-  lect,  worked  by  a  submersed  wheel  at  the  stem, 
cess  the  company  learned  for  the  first  time  that  which  has  been  described  as  a  screw  propeller. 
James  Rumsey  of  Virginia  claimed  to  be  the  Soon  after  he  visited  Oliver  Evans  in  Philadel-' 
first  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  and  to  have  phia,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  forming  a 
made  a  prior  successful  Uial.    A  war  of  pam-  company  to  introduce  steamboats  on  the  west- 
phlets  followed.    An. examination  of  the  evi-  em  waters.    With  this  view,  and  to  ascertain 
dence  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt  lliat  the  first  the  condition  of  his  western  property,  he  went 
practical  success  in  steam  navigation  was  made  to  Kentucky,  where  he  founa  his  land  overran 
by  John  iltch.    It  is  probable  enough  that  with  squatters,  and  no  encouragement  for  his 
Rumsev  had  entertained  tiie  idea  of  propelling  steam  projects.    Mortified  by  his  inability  to 
a  boat  by  steam  before  it  occurred  to  Fi^h.  It  carry  out  his  great  prelect,  and  wearied  by  the 
had  previously  occurred  to  others     In  1788  lawsuits  in  whidi  he  had  engaged  for  the  re- 
Fitch  built  a  second  boat  for  the  old  machinery,  covery  of  his  lands,  Fitch  became  despondent 
which  made  several  passages  between  Philadel-  and  desperate,  and  terminated  his  life  by  swal- 
phia  and  Burlington  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour,  lowing  a  dozen  opium  pills  which  had  been  left 
More  power  was  requisite  for  commercial  sue-  with  him  from  time  to  time  by  his  physician  to 
eess.     A  boat  built  for  an  engine  of  18-indi  use  as  anodynes.     The  sealed  envelope  waa 
^linder  was  ready  for  trial  in  Auff.  1789.  After  formally  opened  by  the  dbectors  of  the  library 
several  failures  and  changes  in  the  machinery,  company  in  1828,  and  was  found  to  contain  a 
this  boat  was  successfully  tried  in  the  spring  of  detailed  history  of  his  adyentures  in  the  steam- 
1790,^  and  was  run  as  a  passenger  boat  on  the  boat  enterprise,  which  is  inscribed:  ^^To  my 
Delaware,  making  during  the  season  more  than  children  and  to  future  generations,''  with  a 
2,000  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  7i  miles  an  Journal  and  other  papers^  from  which  an  inter- 
boor.    But  more  money  was  wanted  to  intro-  esting  biography  was  prepared  bv  Thompson 
duce  the  invention,  and  the  numerous  stock-  Westcott  ana   published  in   Philadelphia  in 
holders  in  the  enterprise  could  not  be  brought  1867.    A  memoir  of  fitch  by  Mr.  0.  Whittle- 
to  respond  to  further  assessments.    The  £uth  sey  is  also  to  be  found  in  Sparks's  ^American 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  inventor  must  be  shared  Biography.'' 

by  the  c^^itatist  who  undertakes  the  execution  IITUH,  Ralph,  one  of  the  earliest  English 

of  bis  scheme ;  and  &ith  and  enthusiasm  are  voyagers  to  India,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

Bot  to  be  predicated  of  a  Joint  stock  aasoda-  16th  century.  He  was  a  London  merchant  who 

tion.    Time  ran  on,  and  Fitch  waa  cramped  for  dealt  in  eastern  goods,  and,  excited  by  the  nar- 

the  necessaries  of  life.    He  felt  and  repeatedly  ratives  of  Drake  and  other  voyagers,  persuaded 

asserted  that  the  passenger  traffic  of  tne  great  John  Newbery  and  others  to  Join  him  in  an 

western  rivers  would  one  day  be  carried  on  ex-  expedition  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  Mediter- 

dnsively  bv  steam ;  that  ships  of  war  and  packet  ranean.    The  adventurers  set  sail  in  Jan.  1588, 

would  navi^ite  the  Atlantio  by  steam;  bearing  letters  of  friendship  from  Queen  Eliza- 
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betb  to  the  emperor  of  China  and  the  Great  $151,000  capital,  empIoTinff  203  hands,  nod 

Mogul  Akbar.    They  landed  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  producing  $252,025  worth  of  goods ;  1  woollen 

whence  they  went  to  Aleppo,  and  traversing  mill,  with  $50,000  capital,  employing  60  hinds, 

Hesopotamia  reached  Bagdad.    From  that  city  and  producing  $76,000  worth  of  cammere ;  and 

they  sdled  down  the  Tigris  and  through  the  5  factories  of  maduneiy  and  bdlera^  with  $63,- 

Persian  gulf  to  Ormus,  where  they  began  a  500  capital,  employing  149  hands,  and  prodTu- 

profitable  traffic.    But  their  success  roused  the  ing  $125,400  worth  of  machinery,  Ac.  The 

jealousy  of  other  European  merchants  in  those  town  has  numerous  other  factories  of  Tsrioos 

parts,  one  of  whom,  an  Italian,  denounced  them  sorts,  and  in  1858  contained* 8  churches  (I  Bap- 

as  heretics  to  the  Portuguese  inquisition.    The  tist,  4  Oongregational,  1  Methodist,  IBonin 

Englishmen   were   thrown   into   prison,    dis-  O^olic,  and  1  Uniyenalist),  2  banks,  1  ssTisgi 

possessed  of  their  goods,  and  afterward  sent  to  bank,  2  newspaper  offices,  an  athenaram,  sods 

Goa,  where  tlie  governor  kept  them  in  prison  high  schooL    The  town  nonse  is  a  hsndsone 

for  a  mondi,  parUy  on  account  of  an  alleged  building  100  feet  Ions  and  65  feet  wide.  Tbe 

offence  committed  at  Malacca  by  Sir  F.  Drake,  principal  Tillage  is  lighted  with  gas. 

They  were  finally  released  on  professing  the  FITZ  (old  form  of  Fr.^2a,  son),  prefixed  to 

Roman  Catholic  faith,  paying  a  heavy  ransom,  proper  names,  corresponds  to  the  Celtic  JTse, 

and  giving  bond  in  2,000  pnrdaos  not  to  quit  the  Irish  0*.  the  Hebrew  JS^n,  and  the  Anmsie 

the  town  without  leave.    Their  business  pros-  Bar^  and  indicates  descent  (usually  illegitinute) 

pered,  but  impatient  of  continued  taxes  and  see-  from  the  ancestral  name  following  it   Thui  tbe 

mg  reason  to  apprehend  further  ii\] U8tice,they  se-  Fitz-Glarences  were  the  children  of  the  late  dokfi 

cretly  changed  their  goods  for  pearls  and  escaped  of  Clarence  (afterward  William  lY.)  b/ the 

from  Goa,  April  5, 1585.  They  visited  Belganm,  actress  Mrs.  Jordan, 

and  went  to  b^apoor,  of  whose  idols  Fitch  says :  FITZGERALD,  Edwabd,  lord,  an  Irish  td- 

*'  Some  belike  a  cow,  some  like  a  monkey,  some  dier  and  politician,  5th  son  of  the  first  doke  of 

like  peacocks,  and  some  like  the  devil."  ThenceL  Leinster,  born  near  Dublin,  Oct  15, 1763,  died 

after  passing  through  Grolconda,  they  travelled  June  4, 1798.    Evincing  an  early  predilectioti 

north  through  the  Deccan,  and  vidted  succes-  for  military  affairs,  he  entered  the  army,  snd 

sively  Burhamnoor,  the  capital  of  Candeish;  distinguishedhimself  for  intrepidity  as  aide-de 

Handoo,  once  tne  chief  city  of  Malwah ;  Agra,  camp  to  Lord  Rawdon,  in  the  latter  part  of  tk 

where  one  of  the  party,  William  Leader,  a  jew-  American  revolutionary  war,  and  was  sererdT 

eller,  remained  in  the  service  of  Akbar ;  Alia-  wounded  in  the  batUe  of  Eutaw  Springs.  AP 

habad,  Benares,  Patna.  Tanda  in  Bengal,  and  i  ter  sitting  for  some  time  in  the  Irish  honse  of 

country  called  by  Fitch  Couche,  whic^  appears  commons,  and  travelling  on  the  oontiQeDt)  be 

to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bootan.  r^oined  his  regiment  In  Canada,  where  be 

They  travelled  S.  to  Hoogly  and  through  Orissa,  befriended  the  celebrated  William  Cobbett^  t 

Sassing  by  a  port  called  Angeli,  which  they  sergeant-mi|jor  under  him,  by  procoriog  bk 
escribedas  the  seat  of  a  great  trade.  It  cannot  discharge.  Returning  in  1790,  be  was  sgsin 
now  be  identified.  Returning  to  the  Ganges,  elected  to  parliament,  and  in  1792  visited  Parist 
they  saw  Serampore  and  other  towns  on  its  where  he  oecame  associated  with  some  of  tbe 
lower  branches,  made  an  excursion  into  Tippe-  leading  revolutionists.  At  a  banquet  gt^en  bj 
rah,  and  took  passage  in  a  vessel  to  Negrais,  in  Englii^men  in  Paris,  be  publicly  renounced  w 
Pegu.  They  visited  Malacca,  went  back  to  nobility,  and  proposed  a  toast  to  the  saooes  of 
Bengal,  shipped  for  Ceylon,  and  thence  doubling  the  republican  arms,  and  was  consequsotlf^ 
Cape  Comorin  sailed  to  Cochin  and  Groa,  and  missed  from  the  British  army.  Hethenretamed 
returned  to  England  in  1591,  by  the  same  route  to  Dublin,  joined  Uie  society  of  united  Irisbmeo, 
they  had  come,  after  having  performed  the  most  encouragea  other  political  and  military  orgini- 
extensive  journey  that  had  yet  been  made  by  zations,  defending  them  in  the  Irish  psflSamefit, 
any  Europeans  in  India.  Fitches  narrative  of  and  negotiated  with  tbe  F^nch  dhieetory,  till  a 
his  travels,  which  may  be  found  in  Hakluyt  and  warrant  was  issued  by  ffovemmeot  for  his  sp- 
in Purchases  ^'  Pilgrims,"  is  exceedingly  inter-  prehension.  He  refused  to  abandon  ^''^ 
esting  not  less  for  its  quaint  style  than  for  the  oiates  by  escaping,  but  secretly  directed  the 
mass  of  information  wnich  it  contains.  revolutionists  from  a  place  of  oonceahseotin 
FnCHBURG,  a  township  of  Worcester  co.,  Dublin,  after  the  other  principal  leaden  bid 
Hass.,  on  a  branch  of  Nashua  river,  50  m.  N.  W.  been  arrested,  and  was  at  length  disoovered  ssd 
from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1855,  6,486.  It  is  a  ter-  captured  after  a  desperate  struggle.  He  ▼•> 
minus  of  8  railroads :  the  Fitchburg,  to  Boston ;  severely  wounded,  and  died  in  nrison.  lui 
the  Fitchburg  and  Worcester,  to  Worcester;  biography  was  written  by  Thomas  Moore^^- 
and  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  to  Brattle-  don,  1881).— Pajcbla,  lady,  wife  of  the  precec- 
borough.  It  is  furnished  with  abundant  water  ing,  reputed  daughter  of  Mme.  de  f^^'ril^ 
power,  and  is  a  fiourishing  manufacturing  pkce,  Philippe  duke  of  Orleans  (Egalit^),  died  ^  ^ 
the  principal  branches  of  industry  being  the  in  Nov.  1881.  She  was  educated  ^^^ 
making  of  cotton  goods  and  paper.  In  1855  it  children  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  being  ^^f^f^ 
contained  8  paper  mills,  with  $187,500  capital,  an  English  orphan.  She  was  inarried  tol^ 
employing  121  hands,  and  producing  $287,538  Fitzgerald  at  Toumay  in  1790.  •^4  ilJJ! 
worth  of  paper  yearly;  4  cotton  miUs,  with  death  was  again  married  to  Ur.ri(c«niyAiDer* 
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SoazL  consul  at  Hamburg.    A  separation  ensned,  attorney,  and  held  that  office  nntil  1829.    On 

and  she  resumed  the  name  of  Fitzgerald,  and  account  of  declining  health  he  then  abandoned 

lived  in  retirement  at  Montauban  till  1880,  his  profession,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Autauga 

when,  the  associate  of  her  childhood  being  called  co.,  devoting  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his 

to  the  throne  of  France,  she  went  to  Paris,  estate  and  quiet  study  until  1840.    In  that  year 

But  Louis  Philippe  refused  to  receive  her,  and  she  he  served  as  a  democratic  candidate  for  presiden- 

died  in  indigence.  tial  elector  for  the  state  at  large.    In  1841  he 

FITZHEBBEBT,  8ib  Anthony,  a  learned  was  nominated  for  governor,  and  after  a  warm 
lawyer  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  bom  in  contest  was  elected  by  a  mcgority  of  over  10,- 
Norbury,  Derbyshire,  died  in  1688.  After  a  dis-  000.  In  1848  he  was  reelected  without  oppo^ 
tingnished  career  at  the  bar,  he  was  appointed  mtion.  At  the  dose  of  his  second  term,  in  r^ov. 
in  1528  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  1845,  he  was  complimented  by  the  legislature 
He  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  alienation  of  with  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  tne  man- 
church  lands  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  that  ner  in  which  he  had  administered  the  affairs  of 
ecclemastic  was  at  the  height  of  his  power.  He  the  state.  In  Nov.  1848,  he  received  from  the 
was  the  author  of  the  ^^  Grand  Abridgment  of  governor  the  appointment  of  U.  8.  senator  to 
the  Law**  (1514)^  and  was  the  first  Eng&h  writer  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  bv  the  death  of 
on  practical  agriculture.  His/* New  Treatvse  Dizos  H.  Lewis.  He  served  durine  the  short 
for  all  Husbandmen*'  (4to.,  London,  1528)  has  session  of  1848-*9,  and  the  special  executive 
passed  through  more  than  20  editions. — ^Thomas,  Session  of  the  senate  which  was  called  at  the 
a  learned  English  Jesuit,  grandson  of  the  pre-  be^nning  of  President  Taylor's  administration, 
ceding,  bom  in  Swinnerton,  Staffordshire,  .in  A^n,  in  Jan.  1858,  he  was  appointed  senator 
1562,  died  in  Borne  in  1640.  After  various  fruit-  in  the  place  of  WiUiain  B.  King,  who  had  been 
leas  attempts  to  induce  the  Boman  Catholic  elected  vice-president '  At  the  meeting  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  to  aid  the  Boman  Oatholics  legislature  in  Nov.  1858,  Gov.  Fitzpatrick  was 
of  England,  he  entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  elected  for  the  remainder  of  Mr.  King's  term, 
andfor  the  last  22  years  of  his  life  presided  over  which  expired^Kurch  8,  1855.  In  November 
the  English  college  at  Bome.'  He  wrote  anum-  of  that  year  he  was  reelected  for  a  full  term  of 
ber  of  treatises  of  a  religious  and  controversial  6  years.  He  seldom  enga^  in  the  debates  of 
character.  the  senate.    He  is  a  plain,  practical  working 

FITZHEBBEBT,  Mabia,  wile  of  Geonpo  lY.  member,  a  man  of  cool  judgment  and  agreeable 
of  England,  born  in  July,  1756,  died  in  ]Brigh-  manners.  *  His  personal  popularity  is  shown  by 
ton,  iCarch  29,  1887.  Her  father,  WaUer  the  uniformity  with  which  he  is  called  to  the 
6m3rthe  of  Brambridge,  Hampshire,  was  of  an  chaar  of  the  senate  as  president  j>r0  tern. 
old  Catholic  family^nd  she  was  married  succes-  FITZBOY,  Bobebt,  rear  admiral  in  the  Brit- 
sively  to  Edward  Weld  of  Dorset  and  Thomas  ish  navy,  second  son  of  Gton.  Lord  Charles  Fitz- 
Fltzherbert  of  Stafford,  being  left  a  widow  a  roy,  bom  in  June,  1805.  He  entered  the  navy 
second  time  in  1781.  In  1785  the  prince  of  in  1819,  and  obtained  his  first  commission  Sept. 
Wales,  afterward  George  lY.,  first  saw  her,  and  7, 1824.  After  serving  on  the  Mediterranean 
in  December  of  that  year  they  were  privately  and  South  American  stations,  he  was  appointed 
znarriedbyaclergvmanof  theestabliBheachurck  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  vessels  which 
in  the  presence  oi  witnesses.  The  prince  found  had  been  sent  by  the  BritiA  ffovemment  to  ex- 
no  difficulty  a  few  years  later  in  disregarding  plore  and  survey  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  Chili, 
this  alliance,  whidi,  as  to  its  civil  effects,  was  and  Peru.  In  1881  Capt.  Fitzroy*s  vessel  was 
contrary  to  law ;  but  after  his  parrel  with  fitted  out  for  another  surveying  expedition,  and 
Queen  Caroline  he  returned  to  Mrs. Titzherbert,  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  November  of  that  year, 
who  was  advised  by  the  Boman  see  to  live  with  Having  accomplished,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
him.  His  excesses  subsequently  compelled  her  objects  of  the  expedition,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
to  leave  him,  and  she  retired  to  Brighton,  land  in  Oct  1886.  In  1841  he  represented  the 
where  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life,  city  of  Durham  in  parliament,  and  in  the  fol- 
much  respected  by  all  classes  of  society. — See  lowing  year  was  appointed  acting  conservator 
'^Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,"  by  the  Hon.  ofthe  river  Mersey.  Li  1848  he  became  governor 
Charles  La^iaIe(London,  1856).  and  conunander-in-ohief  of  the  colony  of  New 

TTTZPA'ntlClL,  BxNjAHiK,  U.   S.  senator  Zealand, which  offices  beheld  for 8  years, when 

from  Alabama,  bom  in  Green  co.,  6a.,  June  20,  he  was  superseded  by  Sir  €^rge  Grey.  He  was 

1802.  He  was  left  an  orphan  when  very  young,  made  rear  admiral  in  1857.    He  is  the  author 

and  in  1815  removed  with  an  elder  brother  of  several  works,  the  most  important  of  which 

to  the  Mississippi  territory.    They  settled  in  the  is  a  '*  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of 

valley  of  the  Alabama  river,  near  where  the  H.  M.  S.  Adventure  and  Beagle,  between  the 

city  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  now  stands.    The  years  1826  and  1886  *'  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London, 

educational  aovantages  of  that  region  were  then  1889),  the  1st  vol.  being  by  Capt  King,  and  the 

very  limited,  and  Bemamin  had  to  rely  mainly  2d  by  Fitzroy. 

upon  himself,  and  by  diligent  application  he  ac-  FITZWIIIjIAM,  Wxlu am  Wbntworth  Fnz- 

quired  a  good  practical  education.    He  then  whxiam,  4th  earl  of  that  name  in  the  peerage 

studied  law,  and  in  1821  obtained  license  to  of  Ireland,  and  2d  in  that  of  England,  an  Engltah 

practise.  He  was  soon  afterward  elected  state's  statesman,  bom  May  80, 1748,  dfied  Feb.  8, 1888. 
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He  opposed  the  ministry  of  Lord  North  in  the  take  it  away.    We  apprehend  that  the  commoo 

American  war  of  independence,  bnt  did  not  meaning^  of  the  word  is,  a  thing  so  fixed  to  the 

take  office  when  his  nncle,  the  marquis  of  Rock-  realty  that  it  cannot  be  taken  away.  Thit  k, 

ingham,  formed  a  new  cabinet  in  1782.  Although  an  ornament,  or  ntensil,  or  addiUon  of  anj  kind, 

apolitical  friend  of  Fox,  he  abandoned  him  upon  is  commonly  called  a  fixture,  if  so  affixed  to 

hearing  his  eulogies  of  French  revolutionary  the  land  (or  to  the  house)  that  the  owner  of  tbe 

principles,  and  took  office  as  president  of  the  land  necessarily  owns  the  thing,  and  it  cannot 

council,  July  11, 1794,  when  the  duke  of  Port-  be  removed  without  his  permission.   Kentues 

land  became  the  nominal  head  of  the  cabinet  the  word  in  both  senses,  bnt  rather  inclinet  to 

In  1796  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  the  common  meaning ;  and  for  convenienoe, 

height  of  the  disturbances  which  then  agitated  through  this  article,  we  shall  mean  by  fixtara 

that  portion  of  the  kin^om ;  but  was  recalled  things  so  fastened  to  the  land  (or  to  a  hooie 

after  a  few  months,  against  the  decided  wishes,  which  is  &stened  to  the  land)  that  they  canuiC 

it  is  said,  of  the  Irish  people,  for  having  sup*  be  removed  against  the  will  of  the  owner  of 

Sorted  a  bill  presented  by  Grattan  in  favor  of  the  land.^^The  first  remark  to  be  made  ii^  that 

atholio  emancipation.  He  was  president  of  the  the  whole  modem  law,  which  permits  a  greit 

council  for  a  short  time  in  1806,  on  the  death  of  number  of  things  to  be  attached  to  the  land 

Hr.  Pitt,  but  his  liberal  views  kept  him  out  of  and  thence  removed  by  the  occapier  withoQt 

office  during  the  greater  part  of  his  career.  reference  to  the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 

HUME  (Illyrian,  Beha;  Lat.  Fanum  Sancti  is  in  derogation  of  the  common  law.   That 

Viti  ad  Flumen  ;  Germ.  SL  Veit  am  Flaum\  originally  regarded  land  as  almost  every  thin^ 

formerly  the  capital  of  the  Hungarian  Littorale  and  personab  as  of  little  value ;  and  it  wait 

(Adriatic  coast),  now  the  capital  of  a  circle  (pop  nearly  invariable  rule,  that  anything  which  was 

96,800)  of  the  Austrian  crownland  of  Croatia,  once  attached  or  annexed  to  the  land,  or  made 

situated  in  a  valley  on  the  gulf  of  Qnamero,  at  a  component  part  of  any  thing  so  annexed,  U' 

the  mouth  of  the  Fiumara,  88  m.  S.  £.  of  came  at  onoe  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 

Trieste;  pop.  16,000.    The  old  part  of  the  town,  land.    This  is  certainly  not  the  law  now  ia 

on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  poor  looking  and  England  or  the  United  States.    It  may  be  aiid 

gloomy ;  the  new  part,  whicn  stretches  along  that  we  have  gone  farther  fh>m  the  anoient  nk 

the  coast,  is  well  built,  cheerful,  and  neatly  than  have  the  English,  and  are  more  liberal  io 

paved.    It  has  a  provincial  and  district  court,  a  permitting  removals  of  this  kind;  bat  the  Uw 

chamber  of  commerce  and  industry,  severid  is  much  the  same  in  both  countries.    Whether 

schools,  gardens,  promenades,  and  many  re-  a  thing  was  a  fixture  or  not,  was  formerly  made 

markablebuildinga,  including  churches,  the  gov-  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  inteotioQ 


rooms,  and  a  the  same  thing 

theatre.  In  the  vicinity  is  an  ancient  castle.  The  remained  personal  property  if  screwed  oo,  he- 
harbor  admits  only  smiall  vessels,  larger  ones  an-  cause  the  use  of  screws,  which  can  be  unacn^* 
choring  in  the  gnlf  at  a  distance  of  8  miles.  The  ed,  indicated  the  intention  of  removing  it  Io- 
products  of  Fiume  consist  chiefly  of  linen,  wool-  tention  stUI  remuns  a  very  important  test;  hat 
fens,  leather,  earthenware,  sncar,  wax,  beer,  and  another  has  come  to  be  of  almost  equal  tub^ 
rosoglio;  its  exports,  mostly  the  produce  of  Hun-  viz.,  the  capability  of  removal  withoot  injvj 
gary,  are  wheat,  wine,  tobacco,  hemp,  timber,  to  the  premises;  or  the  possibility  of  tibDg 
rags,  &c  The  imports  and  exports  comprise  the  thing  away  and  restoring  the  P'^'^l^^ 
about  160,000  tons  annually.  Its  refineries,  tlie  same  order  and  condition  in  ▼b'^^F^ 
mills,  tanneries,  and  pq>er  manu&otories  are  were  before  it  was  annexed.— The  **''"^T 
extensive,  one  of  the  latter  producing  paper  laxations  from  the  ancient  rule  were  ^j^*^ 
valued  at  $250,000  annually.  The*  construction  favor  of  what  are  sometimes  called  tndetii* 
of  a  railroad,  to  connect  Rume  with  the  lower  tures ;  by  which  is  meant  all  those  adoiUoni 
Danube,  was  long  tibe  favorite  plan  of  Kossuth  which  the  tenant  of  a  house  or  land  i°*'^'J? 
and  other  Hungarian  patriots,  in  the  yean  pro-  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  hia  trade  or  oos* 
vious  to  the  revolution,  and  a  matter  of  lively  ness.  It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  a  very  wk» 
agitation.  Fiume  became  afreeport  in  1722,  and  power  of  removal  has  been  allowed  to  unaw 
is  now  one  of  the  principal  seaports  of  Austria,  in  cases  of  this  kind.  To  illustrate  »<*  °7^ 
Entrances  in  1856,  6,116  Austrian  vessels,  ton-  stances :  it  has  been  adjudged  that  *J^°^ 
nage  64,642;  657  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  80,106.  might  take  away  (having  put  them  <»  *^^ 
Clearances,  6,210  Austrian  vessels,  tonnage  99,-  for  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture)  »""J2 
091 ;  550  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  80,810.  iron  backs  to  chimneys,  grates,  pomps,  t^ 
FIXTURE,  a  word  of  frequent  use,  and  in  cisterns,  coppers,  tubs,  blinds,  ^*'***^ J^ 
regard  to  which  some  little  conftision  exists,  engines,  steam  and  gas  machinery,  <^ 
because  the  exact  legal  definition  is  precisely  sheds,  shops,  and  other  buildings,  and  *°*J^ 
opposed  to  the  meaning  commonly  given  to  the  even  when  these  things  are  built  into  w^^ 
word.  A  fixture,  in  law,  is  a  personal  chattel  waUs  or  rooms,  or  set  on  stone  or  ""?^^^ 
in  some  way  annexed  to  the  realty,  but  such,  dations.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  t"J*v^/ 
or  so  annexed,  that  he  who  put  it  there  may  of  the  United  SUtea  would  now  atop  awin 
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eajing  that  any  implements  or  instrnments  of  dent^  to  provide  in  leases  for  the  remoral  of 
trade  may  be  taken  away  by  an  outgoing  ten-  things  which  the  tenant  expects  to  put  np  and 
ant,  if  he  can  remove  them  and  restore  the  take  away ;  for  although  the  law  is  liberal  on 
premises  substantially  to  their  original  condi-  some  points,  it  is  rather  strict,  and  perhaps  un- 
tion.  Kot  long  after  the  relaxation  in  &yor  of  certain,  as  to  others.  Thus  it  is  very  dear  that 
trade,  it  was  lumitted  by  the  courts  that  many  a  tenant  has  the  same  rights  of  removal,  and  no 
things  might  be  taken  away  by  an  outgoing  more,  whether  he  be  a  tenant  at  will,  or  for  a 
tenant  which  he  had  put  up  and  rastened  to  the  short  term  of  years,  or  a  longer.  But  on  one 
house,  either  for  mere  ornament  or  for  domestic  point  the  law  is  not  certdn.  The  general  rule 
convenience.  Under  this  head  are  now  included  luddownln  the  books  ia,  that  a  tenant  who 
a  great  variety  of  things,  such  as  mirrors,  marble  has  the  right  of  removing  any  chattels  must  car- 
slabs  and  chimney  pieces,  window  blinds,  doors,  ry  them  au  away  during  his  term ;  and  if  after 
windows,  baths,  gas  pip€«  and  lights,  stoves,  his  lease  expires  he  enters  upon  the  land  to  re- 
fire  grates,  and  ranges,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  an  move  them,  he  is  a  mere  trespasser,  having  no 
exact  line  here,  but  it  must  be  said  that  the  law  more  right  there  than  any  other  person.  This 
ia  not  so  liberal  in  permitting  things  of  oma-  rule  would  probably  be  adhered  to  and  applied 
mentor  convenience  to  be  removed,  as  things  of  by  our  own  courts,  with  perhaps  two  excep- 
trade;  and  the  rule  is  more  strictly  implied,  that  tions.  One  might  be,  where  tne  tenant  was 
the  premises  are  not  to  be  disfigured  or  injured  prevented  by  unavoidable  hindrances,  or  by 
by  the  removaL  There  are  certain  things  about  great  obstructions,  from  removing  the  chattels 
which  the  a^udication  is  as  yet  conflicting,  during  his  lease,  and  his  delay  could  not  there- 
such  as  trees  planted  out,  conservatories,  hot-  fore  be  attributed  to  his  default.  If  the  court 
houses,  and  other  structures  for  gardening,  could  not  on  this  ground  give  him  a  legid  right 
Here  we  should  say  that  a  nurserjrman  who  to  enter  on  the  lands  (and  we  doubt  whether 
put  these  things  up  for  trade  might  certainly  they  could),  they  might  at  least  make  the  dam* 
remove  them,  on  the  same  conditions  of  putting  ages  recoverable  from  him  as  trespasser  only 
the  premises  in  good  order  as  before.  But  a  nominal  The  other  exception  is  where  a  ten- 
mere  tenant  for  occupation,  who  had  put  them  ant  has  his  lease  determined  by  the  will  of  the 
on  the  land  for  his  own  enjoyment,  might  be  landlord,  or  some  other  event,  unexpectedly, 
obliged  to  leave  them,  although  we  incline  to  "We  shoi^d  say,  as  matter  of  law,  that  an  out- 
thiiu:  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  take  going  tenant  was  entitled  to  sufficient  notice  to 
them  away,  leaviuff,  of  course,  the  premises  exercise  idl  his  rights  with  reasonable  conve- 
whoUy  unimpaired  by  the  removal. — ^The  same  nience ;  and  among  them,  that  of  removing 
thing  will  be  a  fixture  as  to  some  persons,  whatever  he  had  a  right  to  take  down  and 
but  not  as  to  others.    Thus  a  man  who  sells  a  .  carry  with  him. 

house  most  certainly  sells  with  it,  and  therefore  FLACIU8,  Matthias,  sumamed  ItXTmcns, 
cannot  take  away  from  the  buyer,  very  many  a  German  Protestant  theologian,  bom  in  Al- 
things  which  an  outgoing  tenant  who  put  them  bona,  Istria,  in  1520,  died  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
tbere  might  remove  when  he  goes.  Here  the  Main  in  1675.  He  was  induced  to  abandon  his 
law,  instead  of  being  liberal,  professes  to  be  first  purpose  of  entering  a  convent,  and  to  visit 
strict;  and  the  seller  would  be  permitted  to  the  Glerman  universities.  At  Wittenberg  he 
claim  and  sever  fh>m  the  land  only  those  tilings  heard  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  adopted  their 
which  were  evidently  as  free  from  all  attach*-  opinions,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
roent  to  it  as  mere  articles  of  furniture.  And  Hebrew.  After  the  death  of  Luther  he  resisted 
if  he  had  fastened  any  things  down,  so  as  to  with  great  energy  the  formulary  known  as  the 
give  them  the  appearance  of  being  a  part  of  the  Interim^  oppos^  the  conciliatory  measures  of 
house,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  he  would  Melanchthon,  and  established  himself  at  Magdo- 
be  permitted  to  remove  them.  The  same  strict  burg  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  rigid  Lutherans, 
rule  would  be  applied  as  between  the  heir  who  In  1557  he  was  appointed  profisssor  of  theology 
takes  the  land  and  the  executor  or  adminbtra-  in  the  newly  founded  university  of  Jena,  and 
tor  who  takes  the  personals;  and  so  it  would  engaged  in  a  violent  dispute  with  Strigel  con- 
be  between  lessor  and  lessee  or  mortgageor  and  ceming  hereditarv  sin  and  the  synei^getic  power 
mortgagee.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  of  the  human  will,  which  resulted  in  his  being 
that  m  the  matter  of  fixtures  the  law  is  ex-  deposed.  He  retired  to  Ratisbon,  and  afterward 
tremely  liberal  as  to  the  right  of  outgoing  ten  preached  in  several  German  cities.  He  was  one 
ants  to  remove  things  of  trade,  and  nearly  as  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  reformers,  and 
much  so  as  to  the  same  persons  in  respect  to  beside  producing  numerous  polemical  writings, 
things  of  convenience  or  ornament;  but  very  distinguished  for  their  severity,  was  the  origi- 
strict  as  to  any  disposition  made  of  the  land  by  nator  and  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
the  owner  of  it.  A  buildbg,  if  placed  on  blocks  fiamous  "  Centuries  of  Magdeburg." 
or  other  movable  foundations,  is  in  almost  no  *  FLAG,  the  common  name  of  a  large  fimiily 
case  a  fixture,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  of  the  lowest  order  of  plants,  known  as  alg<B, 
even  one  who  sells  the  land  might  not  have  Uie  These  algo  have  all  flagging  habits,  like  the  corn- 
right  of  removal ;  but  this  question  would  prob-  mon  sea  weeds,  which  are  usually  fixed  to  rocks 
ably  be  determined  in  each  case  by  its  peculiar  by  their  roots,  and  their  branches  are  borne  up 
circumstances. — It  is  common,  ana  always  pm-  by  the  tides,  falling  again  and  lying  in  confused 
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masses  one  npon  another  at  its  recess.  The  They  were  incited  to  these  practices  psrtlj 
propriety  of  this  homely  term  is  hetter  seen  in  hy  the  wars  of  the  Gnelphs  and  GhlbdliDe^ 
the  ulva  or  kver.  of  which  uha  latisnma^  very  which  the  people  hoped  to  arrest  br  extnordi- 
common  on  the  American  coast,  having  a  broaa,  nary  penances,  partly  hy  the  zeal  of  monb  «od 
ovate  or  oblong,  undulated,  bright  green  firond,  clergymen  who  recommended  in  the  oootokmal 
may  be  seen  lying  on  the  soft  ooze  at  low  tide,  and  in  their  sermons  self-fiagellakionasa  mMu 
and  floating  near  the  bottom  at  high  water,  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God.  Thej  took 
JSnteromorpha,  with  tabnUu-,  membranaceous,  their  rise  at  Perugia  in  1260.  Atfintthepops 
green,  netted  fronds,  is  still  more  flaccid,  and  ia  placed  no  obstacles  in  their  way,  bectose  they 
easily  collected  from  rocks  and  beaches,  when  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Gnelphs,  and  bj 
thrown  up  by  the  winds.  A  rich,  dark  purple  giving  alms,  reconciling  themselves  with  tb«r 
kind  {porphyra  wdgariSy  Agardh)  may  be  ire-  enemies,  and  other  works  of  charity,  seemed  to 
quently  noticed  on  the  piles  and  posts  of  wharves,  exercise  a  salutary  influence.  But  soon  both  tbe 
hanging  loosely  down,  like  broad  shreds,  grow-  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  authorities  dedared 
ing  also  on  rocks  between  high  and  low  water  themselves  a^inst  the  large  procesnon  of 
mark.  Even  in  fresh  water,  in  running  streams,  flagellants  {Gemlerfahrt)  which  m  1861  Tisted 
the  flags  are  to  be  met  with,  such  as  hatrctcfuh'  Austria,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  the  membenof 
tpemum  monUifarme  (Both.),  with  very  delicate  which  whipped  thenoselves  for  B3  days,  in  oom- 
Dranching  filaments,  composed  of  violet-colored  memoration  of  the  numbw  ctf  years  which 
heads,  and  having  a  plumy,  flagging  amect  8o  Christ  lived  upon  earth.  Hie  measoni  tdeo 
the  eanferva^  resembling  confused  and  tangled  against  them  caused  their  disappearance  in  the 
akeins  of  silk,  have  the  same  appearance;  and  same  year.  The  flagellanta  were  most  nmiier- 
even  in  the  more  highly  developed  bright  crim-  ous  in  the  14th  century,  especially  after  1849, 
son andred  kinds,  or  m  the  friscous  and  inelegant  when  the  *'  black  death*'  hadswept  overEorope, 
fuci^  and  in  the  larger  forms,  equaDing  in  size  and  had  carried  off  in  G<»rmany  done  1,200,000 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  name  of  flags  is  not  an  in-  persons.  When  the  fijnst  procesnon  made  its 
apt  one.  Beside  these  lower  pltoits,  the  name  appearance  in  Magdeburg,  during  the  week  titer 
^k  fla|;  is  given  to  the  iris  fSamily,  which  bear  £aster  in  that  year,  they  spread  with  amaziog 
conspicuous  flowers,  some  of  great  eplendor.  rapidity  over  all  Germany,  and  even  to  EngUod 
(See  Ibis.)  The  sword  flags  are  stifE^  erect,  and  Denmark.  Women  were  found  in  the  pro- 
very  Ions-leaved  plants,  with  spikes  of  ex-  cessions;  and  in  one  case  even  200  bojs,  about 
tremely  snowy  purple,  scarlet,  rosy,  or  white  12  years  old,  went  about  as  flagellants.  Atfint 
blossoxns,  and  with  large  flat  tubNdrs  {cormiSy  the  sympathy  with  these  processions  was  geo- 
requiring  heat,  moisture,  and  sunshine  while  cral  and  enthudastic  Thousands  cf  peopto 
growing,  but  entire  rest  and  dryness  when  dor-  were  present  and  shed  tears  at  the  bloody  ccre- 
mant.  Natives  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  few  monies.  At  Spires  they  were  entertained  at  tbe 
garden  flowers  exceed  them  in  gorgeousness  or  public  expense,  and  the  coronation  of  Cbvkfi 
beauty,  and  few  require  so  little  care.  The  lY.  had  to  he  transferred  from  Aix  la  Chape!l« 
Belgian  florists  have  succeeded  in  raising  many  to  Bonn  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  > 
splendid  hybrids  and  varieties,  of  every  hue;  large  number  of  ^igellants.  In  several pbfcs 
and  the  flower  catalogues  afford  the  names  of  they  excited  a  persecution  against  the  Jeirs,vho 
the  choicest  of  these,  which  conunand  high  were  r^parded  by  the  people  as  the  caose  of  the 
prices.  Oladiolui  eommunU  is  hardy  enough  black  death.  Gradually  a  stricter  dgaoiotiai 
to  survive  our  winters ;  it  is  a  slender-growing  was  effected.  Every  member  of  a  prooearioQ  was 
species,  with  pretty  purplish  or  crimson  bios-  obliged  to  confess  his  sins,  to  bereconcOedwith 
soms,  and  this  and  one  or  two  others  found  in  his  enemies,  to  get  the  consent  of  hb  wife^  aodto 
the  south  of  Europe  are  exceptional ;  the  rest  be  provide  with  money  for  about  80  ^ 
are  natives  of  the  hot  regions,  particularly  of  This  increased,  however,  the  aversioQ  which 
the  Cape.  The  ixias  are  smaller,  dwarf  irias  or  the  ecclesiasUcal  au^orities  had  abeadj  coo- 
flags,  with  open,  showy  blossoms  upon  spikes,  ceived  against  them.  The  people^  on  the  other 
and  variously  colored.  They  are  nnely  suited  hand,  began  to  conader  the  extraordinaiy  dud* 
for  winter  flowering  in  greexmouses;  their  bulbs  hers  passing  through  the  towns,  and  nartij  i< 
or  eormi  are  planted  early  in  the  autumn ;  the  least  entertained  by  them,  a  great  barden.  Is 
plants,  on  rising  from  the  soil,  are  exposed  to  France  Ihe  king  and  the  univerBify  coodeoaed 
the  air  and  light,  and  on  approach  of  frost  them,  and  Pope  CnementVI.  issued  a  boll  ag^ 
placed  Just  beneath  the  sashes  of  the  roo^  where  them,  when,  in  1849,  a  procession  ^roacbcd 
they  blossom  toward  spring.  These  also  require  his  residence  at  Avignon.  Gregory  aL  dtfn^ 
extremes  of  treatment,  bding  kept  perfectly  nated  them  in  1872  as  heretics,  ^>^^^{ 
diyand  warm  when  in  a  state  of  repose.  were  said  to  deny  the  sacraments.  HeDcefofto 
IXAGELLANTS,  also  called  whippers  (wr-  they  generaUy  cQaippeared  in  Germaoj.  At 
herarUe8\  brethren  of  the  cross  (eruc\fratres)^  theb^;inningofthe  ISthcentoiraoooddenihi* 
cross-bearers  (eruc\feri)f  penitents  who,  in  the  number  of  ciypto-flagellants  collected  in  W' 
18th,  14th,  and  16th  centuries,  went  about  in  ringia,  but  were  at  once  suppressed.  ^^.? 
procession  day  and  night,  naked  to  the  waist,  them  were  even  burned.  Theprocesiicoi*^^ 
with  heads  covered,  singing  penitential  psalms,  toward  ^e  dose  of  the  14th  oentnry,  tooc  pu^ 
and  whipping  themselves  until  the  blood  flowed^  in  Italy  and  SpaiUi  were  also  of  short  dnrtfi^ 
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The  Dominican  friar  Yincent  Ferrerina,  who  marquis  Josd  Maria  de  Sonza  Boielho  (bom  in 

took  part  in  new  proces^ons  in  the  16th  cen«  Oporto,  March  9, 1768,  died  in  Paris,  June  1, 

tnry,  and  for  some  time  protected  them  by  his  1825),  who  was  for  some  time  Portuguese  am- 

reputatioD,  was  preyailed  upon  by  the  council  bassador  in  Paris,  and  who  prepared  the  best 

of  Constance  to  withdraw  orom  them. — See  J.  edition  of  Oamoens'  "  Losiad."    Her  first  and 

Boileau,  Hiatoria  Flagellantium  (Paris,  1700) ;  best  work,  Adile  de  Senanges^  au  letirea  de  Lord 

FOrstemann,    Die  Ohriitlichm   Gemlergesellr  Sydenham^  appeared  in  London  in  1794,  with  a 

eehqften  (Halle,  1828),  the  best  work  on  the  pre&ce  by  the  marquis  of  Montesquiou.    It  was 

subject,  biased  on  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  followed  in  1799  by  AnUie  et  Alphonee^  and  by 

documents  relating  to  it  The  documents  which  a  series  of  other  works,  a  complete  edition  of 

have  since  been  cUscovered  have  been  carefully  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1821-^2.    As  a 

consulted  by  Ihr.  Zacher  in  his  article  on  the  suIh  charming  and  pure  writer  she  holds  about  the 

ject  in  the  enoydopfladia  of  Ersch  and  Gruber.  same  position  in  F^nch  literature  as  Madame 

FLAQEOLET,  a  small  wind  Instrument  of  de  Lambert  and  Madame  de  Lafayette, 

the  flute  or  pipe  species,  emitting  a  shrill,  FLAIL,  an  implement  for  threshing  graiia 

clear  sound.    It  is  piaffed  with  a  mouthpiece,  from  the  straw.    Itconsistsof  a  hand  staff  about 

and  the  holes  and  keys  are  stopped  with  the  11  or  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  4  to  6  feet 

fingers.  long,  to  which  is  coupled  a  shorter  staff  called  a 

f  LAHAUT  DE  LA  BILLABDERIE,  Au-  swingel,  by  the  striking  of  which  upon  the 

orsTX  Ohaslbs  Josxph,  count,  a  French  gen-  sheaves  the  corn  is  threshed.    Flails  are  very 

eral  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Paris,  April  21,  ancient  implements,  and  are  divided  into  two 

1785.    His  nither  succeeded  Buffon  as  director  classes  according  to  the  kind  of  the  coupling  be- 

of  the  jardin  du  roi,  now  jardin  dee  ptantee^  tween  the  hand  staff  and  swingel.    In  one  class 

and  was  executed  by  the  revolutiomsts.    The  the  caplins  or  untanned  leather  thongs  of  this 

property  of  his  widow  was  confiscated ;  she  re-  coupliuff  are  fiostened  on  the  hand  staff  in  such 

tired  to  England  with  her  only  son,  supporting  a  way  that  it  remains  stationary  in  the  hands 

herself  by  literary  labor,  and  afterward  repaired  while  these   caplins  revolve  around  it  with 

to  Grermany.   Flahaut  enlisted  in  1800  in  a  regi-  each  revolution  and  iall  of  the  swingel ;  and  in 

mentof  volunteers,  joining  Napoleon^s  army  in  the  other  class  these  thongs  pass  through  a 

Italy,  became  successively  aide-de-camp  of  Mu-  hole  in  the  hand  staff  which  consequently  turns 

rat,  Berthier,  and  Napoleon,  fought  in  Portugal,  in  the  hands  with  each  stroke  upon  the  sheaves. 

Russia,  and  Germany,  and  gained  particular  dia-  The  middle  bands  of  the  coupling,  being  the 

tinction  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  on  which  occar  part  which  connects  the  thongs  of  the  hand 

Bion  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  staff  with  the  caplins   on   the   swingel,  are 

division,  with  the  title  of  count    Subsequently  generally  mad^^  of  eel  skin.    The  use  of  fiails 

he  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  advocated  the  sue-  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britiun  is  now 

cession  of  Napoleon  II.  to  tne  throne,  and  was  for  the  most  part  supplanted  by  the  introduction 

reinstated  in  his  position  after  the  revolution  of  the  modern  threshing  machines, 

of  1830.    For  a  short  time  ambassador  in  Ber-  FLAMBOROUGH  HEAD,  a  promontory  on 

lln  in  1831,  he  officiated  in  the  same  capacity  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  England ;  lat  64°  7  K, 

in  Vienna  from  1841  to  1848,  when  he  was  re-  long.  0°  6'  W.    It  consists  of  a  range  of  steep, 

called  by  the  provisional  government  by  decree  and  in  some  places  perpendicular  chalk  cliffs, 

of  April  17,  which  in  1849  however  was  re-  some  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  460  feet.    On 

voked  by  the  legislative  assembly ;  but  he  did  the  headland  stands  a  lighthouse  214  feet  above 

not  resume  public  life  until  after  the  eaup  d^Stat  the  sea.  with  a  revolving  light  visible  at  a  dis- 

of  Dec.  2, 1851.    He  then  became  a  member  of  ance  oi  80  m.    The  difis  are  perforated  by  nu- 

the  consultative  commission,  senator  in  1853,  merous  caverns,  which  during  the  summer  are 

and  in  1854  a  member  of  the  commission  resorted  to  by  immense  numbers  of  sea  fowl, 

appointed  to  collect  the  correspondence  of  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  and  a  Daoish 

Napoleon  I.,  which  has  since  been  published,  intrenchment  are  to  be  seen  on  the  summit,  and 

While  in  England  he  married  (July  28, 1817^  the  village  of  ilamborough  stands  near  the  cen- 

Margaret  Mercer  Elphinstone,  who  succeeded  treofthepromontory. 

to  the  peerages  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  FLAME,  the  luminous  appearance  commonly 

Ireland  as  Baroness  Keith  in  1823,  and  to  the  accompanying  the  rapid  combustion  of  bodies 

Scottish  barony  of  Nairne  in  1838.    The  saloon  in  a  state  of  vapor.    All  ordinary  fiames  ere 

of  Madame  de  Flahaut  was  for  a  long  time  a  produced  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and 

favorite  and  fashionable  resort  of  eminent  poli-  carbon ;  yet  these  may  be  made  to  combine 

ticians.    The  count  was  one  of  the  intimate  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  without  the  appear- 

friends  of  Louis  Napoleon's  mother.  Queen  Hor-  ance  of  flame,  as  when  a  coQ  of  platinum  whre 

tense,  who  is  said  to  have  composed  for  him  heated  to  redness  is  suspended  over  alcohol,  or 

her  popular  air  Fartant  pour  la  Syrie;  and  over  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  vapors 

he  is  believed   to   be  the  father  of  M.  de  arising  dowly  consume,  generating  sufilcient 

Momy. — ^Ad^ls  Fillbul,  a  French  authoress,  heat  to  keep  the  wire  red-hot,  but  not  enough 

mother  of  the  preceding,  }»om  in  the  chateau  to  burst  into  flame.    A  more  rapid  combustion 

of  Longpr6  in  Normandy  in  1760,  died  in  Paris,  is  required  for  tiie  production  of  flame;  and 

April  16, 1836.    Her  second  husband  was  the  this  even  TThen  so  little  luminous  that  it  is 
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Bcarcely-  visible  by  daylight,  as  when  pure  hy«  sUck  across  a  saucer  in  vbich  alcobol  Is  bonw 

drogen  is  ignited.    This  flame  is  nevertheless  Ins ;  the  wood  will  be  blackeoed  bj  bnr&mg 

accompanied  with  so  mnch  heat,  that  iron  wire  only  at  the  two  points  which  were  against  the 

is  made  red-hot  and  plainly  luminous  by  it.   If  outer  edges  of  the  flame.    The  wick  of  acandlo 

the  heat  be  abstracted,  as  by  encircling  a  small  in  this  position  does  not  consume.    Gsopowder 

flame  with  a  coil  of  wire,  the  flame  wiU  expire,  may  be  introduced  on  a  small  metaUic  nriaeo 

Solid  bodies  heated  in  it,  as  carbon  in  fine  par-  into  the  centre  of  the  flame  without  ignitioo. 

tides,  increase  its  luminousness.    The  hydro-  By  introducing  a  small  tube  into  tbti  portioD, 

gen  is  converted  into  aqueous  vapor  by  uniting  the  gas  may  be  made  to  pass  up  any  Stance, 

with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  carbon,  and  be  ignited  at  the  top,  like  tiie  gas  meeting 

heated  to  such  a  degree  that  it  too  is  disposed  the  air  at  the  top  of  a  chimney  stack.  Tbo 

to  unite  with  the  same  atmospheric  element,  presence  of  the  aqueous  vapor  may  be  sbovn 

also  disappears  in  invisible  vapor.   Combustible  by  the  dew  deported  upon  a  piece  of  cold  ghs 

bodies  commonly  furnish  the  two  elements  of  held  a  little  wi^  above  the  flame ;  and  the  solid 

luminous  flame  combined  or  intimately  mixed,  carbon  may  be  caught  before  its  converrionioto 

so  that  they  assume  the  gaseous  state  together,  invisible  gas,  by  placing  a  piece  of  white  porw- 

as  they  unite  in  the  air  with  its  oxygen.    An-  lain  across  the  flame,  and  thus  chilling  tM  par- 

thracite  and  charcoal,  however,  by  their  defi-  tides,  so  that  their  further  cbemical  change  v 

oiency  in  hydrogen,  lack  one  of  the  materials  prevented.    A  piece  of  wire  gause  being  sob- 

of  ordinary  flame,  and  the  carbon  alone  of  stituted  for  the  porcelain,  the  inflanmiabk  ti- 

which  they  consist  unites  slowly  with  oxy-  pors  pass  through  this,  but  not  the  flame.  Tber 

gen.    An  imperfect  combustion  first  ensues,  and  mav,  however,  be  ignited  above  theganze  as  vdi 

carbonic  oxide  is  generated.    This  gas  plays  as  below,  and  two  independent  flames  be  tbos 

over  the  surface  of  the  ignited  coal,  and  receiv-  obtained ;  or  in  case  of  a  jet  of  gas  being  the 

ing  from  the  air  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  combustible  material,  this  may  bo  ignited  ool; 

another  atom  of  oxygen,  it  gives  forth  the  pale  above  the  gauze. — ^As  flame  is  limitea  in  its  ei* 

blue  flame  which  is  seen  proceeding  from  the  tent  by  the  amount  of  aurfiioe  of  gaseous  matten 

surface  of  this  fuel  in  ignition.    Thus  the  com-  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  it  may  be  in- 

bustion  is  completed  by  the  production  of  car*  creased  by  directing  a  current  of  air  throng  its 

bonio  acid.    The  flame  of  carbonic  oxide  in  interior  part,  thus  producing  combustioDwithifl 

combustion  is  often  seen  by  night  hovering  as  well  as  without.    Argand  burners  are  de 

over  the  mouths  of  lime  kilns,  too  pale  to  be  signed  to  produce  this  effect    The  blovpipe 

visible  by  day.    When  the  gases  are  poured  out  also  serves  the  same  purpose,  concentrating  it 

fi-om  the  tall  flues  of  steam  engines  or  other  the  same  time  that  it  increases  the  heat   In  the 

fhmaces  burning  anthracite,  the  carbonic  oxide  luminous  iets  which  it  makes  the  different  qosl- 

bursts  into  a  volume  of  flickering,  unsteady  ities  of  the  different  portions  of  tibe  flame  are 

flame,  as  it  meets  the  atmospheric  oxygen  at  the  plainly  exhibited,  the  greatest  heat  being  pn>- 

top  of  the  flues,  sending  out  a  strange  glare  into  duced  Just  without  the  point  of  the  veUowflnne, 

the  darkness  around.    It  is  this  flame  which  is  where  is  the  roost  intense  oombuation.  Ontsido 

economically  produced  under  the  boilers  of  en-  of  this,  partides  submitted  to  the  action  of  ^ 

gines  connected  with  blast  furnaces  for  smelting  blowpipe  flame  are  oxidized  by  contact  with  tw 

iron  ores,  the  unconsumed  gases  being  passed  atmospneric  oxygen;  within  it^  at  the  point  of  tk 

from  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces  into  a  large  interior  flame,  they  are  deoxodized,  and  oxides 

chamber,  where  they  meet  the  air  required  for  of  many  metals  are  reduced  to  a  mietalfic  tiate. 

their  complete  combustion.    In  the  production  (See  Blowpipe.)  The  form  of  the  chimney  fior- 

of  illuminating  gases,  whether  formed  from  oils,  rounding  the  fliune  is  also  designed  to  cansetbs 

bituminous  cou,  or  other  substances,  a  portion  air  rising  through  it  to  be  turned  by  striking 

of  carbon  is  dissolved  in  the  hydrogen,  and  car-  against  its  shoulder  and  impinge  upon  the  outer 

ried  along  with  it  to  the  point  where  it  is  ex-  pK>rtion  of  the  flame,  thus  increasing  its  mU^ 

posed  to  atmospheric  air  and  the  heat  required  sity.    This  ^ect  is  the  more  decided  from  tM 

to  decompose  the  compound.    The  hydrogen  at  high    temperature  of  the  ascending  ^rrent 

once  begins  to  enter  into  tbe  new  combination  Various  substances  impart  charaeteriatio  hnei » 

with  oxygen.    In  so  doing  heat  is  developed,  flame ;  sulphate  of  stronUan  gives  a  beantiim 

by  whidi  the  partides  of  carbon  it  leaves,  and  purple^  copper  filings  and  sal  amm^iaoagreen- 

which  at  once  assume  the  solid  form  of  tibis  ish  tint,  zinc  a  fine  blue,  Ac  (SeePraonacrrj 

element  when  uncombined,  are  rendered  incan-  The  appearance  of  such  colors  in  the  use  of  cm 

descent,  and  produce  the  yeUow  liffht  of  the  blowpipe  serves  as  an  indication  ^ibepressMa 

flame.    They  are  swept  upward  by  we  ascend-  of  the  substances  that  commonly  prodoce  tbeo- 

ing  heated  current,  and,  as  they  come  in  contact  (See  Buns  Light,  and  DsmmoirD  Ijort). 
with  the  air  on  the  margin  of  the  flame,  they        FLAMEL,  Nicolas,  a  French  Msri^.'7^ 

disappear  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  puted  alchemist,  bom  in  the  first  b^  0|  u^ 

internal  part  of  the  flame  is  a  cone  of  uncon-  14th  century,  died  in  Paris,  ICarch  ^^^ 

sumed  gas,  which,  though  transparent  appears  He  combined  the  occupations  of  ^^^ 

dark ;  it  is  protected  by  the  outer  portions  from  bookseller,  married  PemeUe,  a  widow  or  h^ 

contact  with  the  air.  lio  combustion  takes  place  property,   and  also  recdved  V'^^  ?  ^. 

within  it,  as  may  be  shown  by  pladng  a  white  nonse,  to  whom  he  taught  writing  and  t» 
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diments  of  letters.  The  means  which  he  thus  FLAMINOO,  a  wading  bird  of  the  order  an- 
acquired  were  profitablj  invested,  and  the  pro-  »eresy  family  anatidm^  sub-family  phanieopteri" 
ducts  of  his  industry  and  rents  enabled  him  to  fus,  and  g^mia  phomieof  tents  (Lonn.).  The  bill 
build  hospitids,  found  chapels,  and  endow  is  longer  than  the  head,  high  at  tiie  base,  com- 
churches,  which  he  often  adorned  with  paint-  pressed,  suddenly  bent  at  a  right  Angle  in  the 
ings  and  sculptures,  especially  with  bass-rehefs  of  middle,  the  sides  growing  narrower,  and  rather 
himself  and  wife.  One  of  his  free  lodging  houses  obtuse  at  the  tip ;  the  lateral  margins  are  in- 
was  still  standing  in  1856,  in  the  rue  de  Mont^  curved  and  finely  laminated ;  the  base  to  around 
morency,  in  Paris,  with  the  original  inscription,  and  behind  the  eye  is  covered  with  a  soft  and 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  sagacious  citizen,  skilful  delicate  skin,  finer  than  the  finest  kid,  the  end 
in  making  money,  ambitious  of  renown,  andimi*  being  corneous;  the  nostrils  are  near  the  base, 
tating  the  devout  and  ostentatious  benevolence  linear,  1^  inches  long;  length  about  6  inches; 
of  the  princes  of  his  time.  His  fame  increased  beyond  the  curve  the  color  is  black,  the  base 
after  his  death,  and  the  attempt  to  account  for  a  being  orange  and  yellow.  The  wings  are  mod- 
fortune  which  had  perpetuated  itself  in  many  erat^  with  the  1st  and  2d  quills  nearly  equal 
monuments,  and  been  magnified  by  popular  and  longest;  the  tail  is  6  inches  long;  the  tibia 
credulity,  resulted  in  attributing  to  him  the  is  leuffthened  and  naked,  and  the  tarsi  very  long 
possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  and  mender,  and  both  covered  by  transverse 
secret  of  making  gold.  In  1561  the  8(»nmaire  scales ;  the  toes  are  short,  the  anterior  ones 
phUo9ophiqu£^  a  metrical  treatise  on  alchemy,  united  by  a  membranous  web ;  the  hind  toe 
was  published  probably  by  Gohorry,  under  the  is  very  short,  almost  touching  the  ground,  and 
name  of  Flamet ;  and  it  completely  established  firee ;  the  claws  are  short  and  fiat.  There  are 
his  reputation  as  an  alchemist  till  Vilain  criti*  5  or  6  species,  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of 
caUy  investigated  his  history  (1761).  It  has  the  globe,  fi'equenting  the  sea-shore  and  marsh- 
been  supposed  that  the  Jews,  who  were  then  es  in  considerable  flocks;  one  acts  as  sentinel 
much  persecuted  in  France,  made  him  the  de-  while  the  rest  are  feeding  or  resting,  and  on  the 
posita^r  of  their  wealth ;  and  others  have  sup  approach  of  danger  givfes  the  alarm  by  a  trum- 
posed  that  the  cabalistic  book  of  Hahraham  pet-like  noise,  and  starts  off  leading  all  the  rest; 
Juif^  which  he  is  said  to  have  studied,  con-  they  fly  either  in  triangular  lines  like  the  wild 
tained  emblematic  signs  of  the  various  plaoes  goose,  or  in  Indian  file  when  they  are  about  to 
where  the  Jews,  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  alight;  they  can  run  quickly,  but  when  walk- 
had  buried  their  treasures.  ing  are  said  to  assist  themselves  by  placing  the 
FLAMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  member  of  u]>per  mandible  on  the  ground ;  though  web- 
an  ancient  college  of  priests,  established  by  footed,  they  do  not  swim,  the  webs  serving  to 
Numai  each  of  whom  was  confined  to  the  ser-  support  them  in  wading  over  soft  mud.  The  food 
▼ice  of  a  particular  deity.  The  original  8,  the  consists  of  mollusks,  crustaceans,  fish  spawn, 
dialii^  fnartiaU^  and  qu%rinali$^  consecrated  marAe  insects,  and  small  fish;  the  singular  form 
to  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  the  deified  Romulus,  were  of  their  bill  enables  them,  by  turning  it  toward 
afterward  distinguished  as  majoret,  and  chosen  the  body,  to  place  the  upper  mandible  down- 
from  a  select  class  of  the  patrician  order  (see  ward,  and  thus  to  collect  their  food  as  in  the 
CoKFABBEATio);  while  the  later  12,  called  mtno-  bowl  of  a  spoon.  The  small  head,  angular- 
r^  were  elected  from  the  plebeians.  Their  dig-  shaped  bill,  long  and  slender  neck,  stilt-like 
nity  was  for  life,  but  could  be  forfeited  by  neglect  legs,  comparatively  small  body,  and  brilliant 
of  duty,  or  lost  in  consequence  of  an  ill-omened  cdors,  render  the  flamingo  one  of  the  most  ex- 
event  ^turbing  any  of  their  sacred  perform-  traordinary  forms  among  birds.— The  American 
ances.  Their  ofiScial  dress  was  the  apeXy  a  cap,  flaming  (P.  ruber,  Linn.)  is  about  4  feet  long 
either  ooni(»l  or  close-fitting,  having  at  the  top  a  from  bill  to  end  of  tail,  and  5i  feet  to  end  of 
pointed  piece  of  olive  woc^  surrounded  at  its  claws;  the  extent  of  wings  is  5i  feet,  each  wing 
base  by  a  lock  of  wool  (^^tiin,  whence,  accord-  being  16i  inches;  the  tarsus  121  inches;  biU 
ing  to  some,  their  name,  while  Plutarch  derives  alone  gape  6  inches,  along  the  curve  6  inches ; 
it  from piieum^  hat),  the  kma,  or  mantle,  and  the  midme  toe  81  inches ;  the  circumference  of  the 
laurel  wreath.  The  most  distinguished  member  body  is  only  24  inches,  and  the  weight  about  7i 
of  this  college  of  priests  was  the  dialU,  honored  *  lbs. :  the  female  is  considerably  smaller.  The 
with  the  privileges  of  a  seat  in  the  senate,  the  space  between  the  bill  and  eye  is  bare,  but  the 
toga  prmtexta,  a  lictor,  and  the  higher  preroga-  plumage  generally  is  compact  and  the  feathers 
ttveof  procuring  pardon  or  respite  for  criminals  rounded,  those  on  the  neck  being  short;  the 
wlso  came  to  him  for  refiige;  but  he  was  also  color  is  a  bright  scarlet,  deepest  on  the  wings ; 
Vordened  by  several  restrictions,  being  forbid*  the  quills  are  black,  the  legs  red,  the  feet  lake 
den,  for  instance,  to  leave  the  city  even  for  a  color,  and  the  iris  blue.  The  habits  of  the  fia- 
aingle  ni|^t,  to  swear  an  oath,  to  wear  a  ring,  to  mingo  are  more  nocturnal  than  those  of  the 
ride  or  touch  a  horse,  and  to  remarry  after  the  herons;  over  the  water  they  fiy  low,  but  over 
death  of  his  wife,  who  assisted  him  in  the  per-  the  land  very  high,  with  neck  and  legs  extend- 
formance  of  some  of  his  sacred  functions^  and  ed,  altemi^ly  flapping  their  wings  and  sailine; 
was  called /^tnieo.  In  later  times  the  deified  before  alighting  they  generally  sail  around  the 
emperors  of  Rome  had  particular  flamens  ap-  place,  and  come  down  in  the  shallow  water, 
~  to  their  W4»rdup.  often  wading  to  ihe  shore;  they  are Teryahy^ 
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and  difficult  to  approach.  The  nest  is  made  on  great  importance  for  ibmmerdal  and  milHii; 
a  hillock  of  mud  about  2  feet  high^  in  the  hoi-  purposes,  and  still  retains  many  of  the  bridgei 
low  top  of  which  the  eg^  are  laid  on  the  bare  and  other  works  erected  by  the  Romaa  em- 
earth  ;  they  are  2  or  3  m  number,  of  a  white  perors. 

color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg;  the  FLAlCOnNUS,  Titus  QitqtiuBi  a  Bomaa 
bird  covers  the  eggs  standing,  with  one  foot  in  general,  bom  about  280  B.  C,  died  aboat  175. 
the  water,  and  the  young  are  hatched  about  Hewaselectedcoosolinl98,  anduadertooktbe 
the  end  of  May;  as  soon  as  bom  they  are  siud  conduct  of  the  war  agunst  Philip  II.,  king  of  Map 
to  take  to  the  water,  and  cannot  fly  tiU  they  are  cedon.  By  pretending  that  his  object  vts  to 
8  months  old ;  they  do  not  attain  their  fiill  scar-  remove  from  Greece  the  MacedomaD  yoke,  k 
let  plumage  until  the  2d  year,  being  rose-color-  detached  many  of  the  Greek  states  from  Fh% 
ed  auring  the  first  On  account  of  its  shyness  and  defeated  him  at  Cynoscephake  (19T),  in 
the  flamingo  is  rarely  hunted,  and  then  only  for  Thessaly,  where  the  R<»nan  k^on  demonAnt^ 
its  handsome  fearers.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  ed  its  superiority  over  the  famous  Macedcoiia 
in  captivity  feeds  on  rice,  maize,  and  similar  phalanx.  By  the  treaty  which  was  boos  after 
Bnl»tances.  It  inhabits  the  warmer  parts  of  concluded  Philip  sorrendered  all  the  Gre^ 
America,  especially  the  West  Indies;  it  is  not  towns  which  he  possessed  in  Europe  sod  Asii, 
uncommon  in  West  Florida  and  northern  Ala-  and  paid  a  heavy  contribution  to  the  Bonofii 
bama,  and  is  rare  to  the  north  and  west  of  these  At  the  Isthmian  games  in  196  FlaminiQW  pro- 
points.  The  European  bird  (P.  antifpiorum^  claimed,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  assembledGreeki, 
Temm.)  is  smaller  and  less  brilliant.  It  is  a  thefreedomof  those  states  which  bad  been  ssb- 
regular  visitant  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra-  dued  by  Macedon.  In  195  he  diminished  tbe 
nean,  and  sometimes  wanders  to  France  and  power  ofthe  tyrant  Nabis  of  Sparta,  sfterwhkb 
Germany  ;  it  is  extensively  spread  over  the  he  occupied  himself  in  restormg  interns!  petn 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  very  conmion  along  and  prosperity  to  Greece.  The  next  SDring  be 
the  shores  of  nor^ern  Africa.  Its  appearance  returned  to  Rome,  where  his  triumph  lasted  S 
and  habits  are  l^e  same  as  in  tJie  American  spe-  days.  In  183  he  was  sent  as  ambassidor  to 
.  cies.  According  to  Gould,  this  species  requires  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  to  seek  tbe  mnma 
4  years  to  readi  maturity,  during  which  the  to  the  Eomans  of  Hannibali  who  had  obtnioed 
plumage  changes  greatly ;  before  the  first  moult  an  asylum  there. 

the  color  is  uniform  gray,  with  black  tail  and  FLAMINIUS,  GAinS)  aBoman  general,  killed 

secondaries ;  in  the  male,  the  head,  neck,  upper  June  23,  217  B.  C.    He  was  tribune  of  the  pe^- 

and  under  surfaces,  are  a  delicate  rosy  white,  pie  in  232,  consul  in  223  and  217,  and  censor 

the  centre  of  the  wing  bright  scarlet,  the  prima-  m  220.  As  tribune  he  carried  against  tbe  oppoo- 

ries  black,  the  bill  reddish  at  the  base  and  black  tion  of  the  senate  an  agrarian  law.    In  bis  lirst 

at  the  tip,  the  tarsi  and  toes  rosy  red ;  the  scar-  consulship  he  with  his  colleague  attacked  m 

let  color  is  not  assumed  until  the  8d  or  4tii  year,  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  and  was  defeated.  Tb« 

and  is  brightest  during  spring  and  summer.  0th-  senate  then  recalled  the  consols,  but  FlamioiQ^ 

er  species  are  the  P.  Chillis  (MoL),  ignipair  resisted  the  order  by  refusing  to  open  tbe  letter, 

liatuM  rp^Orb.),  and  partus  (YieuL).    The  flesh  and  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Insobrians.  A 

of  the  flamingo  is  savory,  and  its  fatty  tongue  is  triumph  was  refused  him  on  his  retoro,  but  k 

considered  a  delicious  morsel ;  they  were  espe-  was  rewarded  with  demonstrations  of  W^ltf 

dally  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Eomans,  and  favor.    The  cireuM  Flaminw  and  via  itf"^ 

many  allusions  to  this  dish  are  found  in  their  nia  were  the  monuments  of  his  censorsbip.  1& 

writings.— The  position  of  the  flamingo  among  his  second  consiilship  he  marched  against  m- 

birds  has  been  and  is  a  subject  of  dispute ;  some  nibal,  and  rashly  giving  battle,  was  slaio,  wu^ 

authors  place  it  among  the  waders  or  graUa^  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  on  the  border  a 

from  its  long  neck  and  legs,  and  consequent  hab-  Lake  Thrasymenus. 

its;  whUe  others,  and  the  best  authorities,  rank  FLAHSTEED,  John,  the  first  EnglUh  ^ 

it  among  the  anseret,  or  web-footed  swinomers.  tronomer  royal,  bom  in  Denby,  near  Perbj, 

on  account  of  its  lamellar  duck-like  bill,  webbed  Derbyshire,  Aug.  19,  1646,  died  in  p^^ 

feet,  and  muscular  gizzard ;  if  it  be  true  that  the  wich,  Dec.  81, 1719.    He  was  edneated  at  w 

young  run  to  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  free  school  of  Derby,  where  his  father  iiT«fl» 

this  of  itself  would  seem  to  establish  their  rank  and  at  a  very  early  age  numifested  a  *V^!a 

among  the  anMrea.  clination  for  astronomical  studies.   Bis  beaiu 

FlAMmiANWAY(Lat«ia-Fiam»ta),the  was  so  delicate  that  he  was  not  aent  to  • 

principal  road  leading  from  ancient  Bome  to  the  university,  but  continued  for  several  y**J*!; 

northern  provinces,  constructed  in  220  B.  0.,  in  prosecute  his  astronomical  researches  at  dg^ 

the  censorship  of  0,  Flaminius,  from  whom  it  with  great  success.    In  1667  he  demonstrat*^ 

was  named.   It  extended  to  Ariminum.  now  Bi-  the  true  principles  of  the  equaUon  of  tim«i  ^ 

mini,  on  the  Adriatic^  a  distance  of  akout  220  tract  which  Dr.  Wallis  subsequently  «PP^ 

m..  where  it  joined  the  JSmilian  way.    It  di-  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Horrocka.  tj^ 

Tided  into  2  branches  at  Narnia,  now  Nami,  in  steed  appears  to  have  been  the  first  *^^^^ 

Umbria,  which  met  at  Folginium  (Foligno),  who  brought  into  common  use  the  metw^ 

:  again  dividing  at  Nuceria  (Nocera),  and  meeting  simultaneously  observing  the  right  *^^^^ff^ 

cat  Fanum  Fortan»  (Fano).    It  wasa  road  of  the  sun  and  stars,  a  mode  by  which  tw  vw 
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place  of  anj  star  la  determinable  hy  means  of  of  a  comndttee  composed  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton, 

meridional  altitodea  and  transits.    In  1660  he  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  others.     The  1st 

eommnnicated  to  the  royal  society  his  calcnl^  volnme  contains  his  observations  on  the  fixed 

tion  of  a  solar  eclipse  that  had  been  omitted  in  stars,  planets,  comets^  &o. ;  the  2d,  the  transits 

the  ephemerides  for  the  following  year,  together  of  stars  and  planets  over  the -meridian,  wiHi 

with  seTcral  other  astronomical  observations,  their  places;  the  dd,  an  account  of  the  methods 

This  commnnication  was  submitted  to  a  conn  and  instroments  used  by  Tycho  Brahe  and  him* 

mittee  of  that  body,  who  sent  him  a  letter  of  self^  and  various  catalogues  of  fixed  stars,  in- 

thanks.    In  1670  he  visited  London  in  company  duding  his  own  catalogue  of  3,084  stars.    He 

wtth  his  ftther,  and  was  introduced  to  the  sa^  also  prepared  an  Atlas  CcdestU,  as  an  aocom^- 

vants  of  the  metropoUs.    When  returning  to  paniment  to  the  above  work,  which  appeared 

Derby,  he  passed  through  Cambridge,  where  he  in  1720. 

enterad  himself  a  student  of  Jesus  college,  and  FLAND£RS  (Fr*  Flandre^  Flemish  JFZom- 

made  the  acquaintance  of  Wroe,  Barrow,  and  denu  Dutch  VlaanderetCj^  formerly  a  part  of 

Kewton.  In  1678  he  composed  his  treatise  on  the  the  Netherlands  or  Low  Countries  of  western 

^  True  and  Apparent  Places  of  the  Planets  when  Europe,  now  included  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and 

at  their  Greatest  and  Least  Distance  from  our  France.    Stretching  along  the  German  ocean 

Earth,**  a  work  of  which  Newton  availed  him-  from  the  W.  inlet  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  entrance 

sdf  in  his  first  edition  of  the  Principia.    In  of  the  straits  of  Dover,  it  was  bounded  N.  and 

1674  appeared  his  EphemerU^  which,  with  2  £.  by  that  river  and  its  branch  the  Dender, 

barometers  previously  constructed  by  him,  was  while  on  the  6.  it  joined  the  province  of  Ar« 

presented  by  his  friend  Sir  Jonas  Moore  to  tola,  the  old  country  of  the  Atrebates,     Hie 

Charles  II.,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  name  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  7th  cen- 

In  1675,  having  long  before  decided  on  entering  tury,  when  Eligius,  bishop  of  Noyon  and  trees* 

the  church,  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders,  urer  of  King  Dagobert  L,  visited  northern 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  king^s  attention  hav«  Keustria.    By  tlie  treaty  of  Verdun,  848,  flan- 

ing  been  called  to  the  enormous  errors  of  the  ders  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 

astronomical  tables  then  in  use,  he  resolved  to  and  in  868  it  was  erected  into  a  county  under 

found  an  observatory,  of  which  Flamsteed,  the  rule  of  Bddwin  of  the  Iron  Arm,  son-in-law 

through  the  mediation  of  Moore,  was  appointed  of  King  Charles  the  Bald.    Baldwin^s  succes- 

the  first  director.    The  erection  of  the  observe-  sors  took  rank  among  the  6  lay  peers  of  France, 

tory  was  completed  in  1676,  but  the  astronomer  and  figured  conspicuously  in  French  history, 

had  already  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  du-  His  family  having  become  extinct  in  1119,  the 

ties,  having  established  himself  in  Greenwich,  county  was  held  until  1127  by  Charles  I.  tlie 

The  new  observatory  received  the  name  of  Grood,  son  of  Canute,  king  of  Denmark ;  then 

Flamsteed  house.    It  was  so  inadeauately  sup^  for  a  year  by  William  Cliton,  the  nephew  of 

plied  with  astronomical  apparatus  tnat  its  prin-  Henry  L  of  England ;  and  finally  by  Thierry, 

cipal,  out  of  his  scanty  salary  of  £100  a  year,  son  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  whose  dynasty, 

often  not  regularly  paid,  and  his  other  limit-  known  as  the  Alsatian,  reigned  until  1280.    A 

€d  resources,  had  to  provide  most  of  those  in-  last  family  of  counts  was  inaugurated  by  Guy  de 

etmments  which  were  indispensable  to  the  sue-  Dampierre,  and  lasted  until  1884,  when  flan- 

eessM  prosecution  of  his  researches.    Here,  ders  was  united  to  the  states  of  Philip  the  Bold 

however,  notwithstanding  every  disadvantage,  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the 

Flamsteed  composed  his  great  work,  HUtoria  last  count    At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold 

C<BlettiM^  the  period  of  whose  publio^tion  forms  Sn  1477,  hisdanghter  Mary,  by  marrying  the  arch- 

an  epoch  in  tne  annals  of  modem  astronomy,  duke  Maximilian,  brought  Flimders  to  the  house 

In  1684  he  was  presented  by  the  lord  keeper  of  Austria.    It  was  incorporated  by  the  em- 

Korth  to  the  small  living  of  Bnrslow  in  Surrey,  peror  Charles  V.  among  the  17  provinces  which 

the  only  ecclesiastical  preferment  he  ever  ob-  formed  the  circle  of  Burgundy.    On  his  abdicar 

tained.    Mr.  Francis  Baily^s  discovery  of  his  tionitbecameoneof  the  dependencies  of  Spain, 

papers  and  correspondence,  in  1833,  has  thrown  which  lost  a  portion  of  it  by  its  northernmost 

ranch  light  on  the  history  of  his  differences  with  section  bein^  annexed  to  Seeland  when  the  7 

Newton  and  Halley.    Aese  documents  give  us  United  Provinces  declared  their  independence. 

Flamsteed^sversionofthosennseemlysqnabbles,  Afterward  a  portion  of  its  southern  territory 

and  it  is  not  at  all  fiivorable  to  the  reputation  of  was  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  received  the 

those  great  masters  of  science;  but  there  is  an-  name  of  French  Flanders.    In  1713  the  peace 

other  account  of  these  matters  in  Sir  David  of  Utrecht  transferred  Flanders  firom  Spain  to 

Brewster's  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  dec,  of  Sir  Austria.    In  1798  it  was  invaded  by  the  French, 

Jsaao  Kewton,"  which  makes  their  conduct  whoheldit  until  1814,  during  which  period  it 

toward  him  appear  less  culpable,  though  neither  ibrmed  tlie  departments  of  Lys  and  Scheldt 

just  nor  generous,  than  Flamsteed  would  lead  On  the  foil  of  tne  French  empire,  it  was  given 

vs  to  suppose.    His  HUtoria  (MetiU  Britan-  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlannawho  divided  it 

nica  (8  vols.  foL,  London,  1725)  was  not  pub-  into  2  provinces,   East  and  West   Flanders, 

lished  complete   till  after  his  death,  though  which  dnoe  1881  have  constituted  an  important 

a  partial  edition  had  been  issued  in    1712,  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.    In  spite  of  so 

against  his  protest)  by  Hall^,  under  authority  many  revolntions,  Flanders  haa  always  been 
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distinffoifihed  for  its  iiulastria),  oomniemal,  arid  bj  which  it  is  watered  on  the  6.,  it  has  odj 

agricmtoral  prosperity.    As  early  as  the  12th  smsIL  streams,  emptying  into  the  sea.   Its  iiir> 

century  its  cities  bad  acquired  considerable  im-  face  is  generally  flat;  and  although  most  of  its 

portance  through  their  mannfactoresy  and  had  soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  it  has  been,  tbron^  on* 

secured  a  certain  degree  of  freedom.    The  dem*  tiring  industry,  so  much  impro7<d  thstit  ykUi 

ocratio  spirit  kept  even  pace  with  the  pro-  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  oleaginoiisplsiits,fltx, 

gress  of  trade  and  industry ;  and  in  the  follow*  and  tobacco.    Oattle  and  horses  are  abondant. 

ing  centuries  the  Flemish  cities  were  so  many  The  manufacture  of  linen  and  damssk  b  th» 

republican  communities,  goTeming  themselves,  principal  branch  of  indostiy.    Capital,  Bragci; 

and  paying  little  more  than  a  nominal  obedience  other  chief  towns,  Ostend,  Fnmes^  ^pra^  Cour^ 

to  their  counts.    They  more  than  once  took  the  tray,  and  Dizmude* 

management  ofafiairs  into  their  own  hands,  and  FLANNEL,  the  plainest  ftbrio  of  wooQco 

successfully  resisted  their  lord  paramount,  the  yams,  commonly  slightly  woven.    It  ia  veil 

king  of  France.    Such  was  the  case  in  1887,  adapted  for  under  clothing  where  the  teopen- 

when  Jacques  van  Artevelde,  the  brewer  of  ture  is  changeable,  the  material  beitig  a  poor 

Ghent,  expelled  Count  Louis  I.  from  the  coun-  conductor  of  heat,  and  readily  absorbiBg  pe^ 

try,  caused  his  countrymen  to  acknowledge  spiration,  which  slowly  isvaporates  from  its 

Edward  IIL  of  England  as  king  of  France,  and  surface  without  chilling  the  body.   Eaaodi 

held  ior  a  while  the  balance  Mtween  the  two  are  also  made  of  yarns  into  which  cotton  k  s- 

great  contending  nations.    Even  when  the  cit-  troduced  in  various  proportions;  and  again  of  a 

ks  of  Flanders  consented  to  submit  to  their  warpof  cotton  thread  crossed  by  woof  of  wool* 

sovereigns,  they  protected  their  liberties  and  lenyams.    A  most  delicate  flannel  fer  the  war 

privileges   against   any  encroachment,  which  of  infants  consists  of  ailk  and  wool    CoCtoaor 

fact  is  clearly  evidenced  by  their  repeated  re-  Canton  flannel  is  a  twilled  fabric,  wboDjr  on* 

volts  during  tiie  14th  and  15th  centuries.    The  posed  of  cotton,  a  nap  being  raised  en  oaeadt 

interest  of  their  lords,  however,  was  to  deid  of  the  stuff. 

mildly  with  subjects  from  whom  they  could  ob-  FLAT,  in  music,  the  character  b  used  to  ^ 

tain  immense  suras  of  money  by  voluntary  tax-  note  that  the  note  before  which  it  is  placdi  v 

ation.    It  was  through  them  indeed  that  the  to  be  depressed  a  chromatio  semitone  below  its 

house  of  Burgundy  became  the  wealthiest  in  natural  pitch.    ThuaDb  signifies  aaendtooeke- 

Europe,  for  they  had  then  reached  the  height  low  D  natural  (ti). 

of  their  prosnerity ;  many  burgesses  of  Ghent,  FLATBUSH,  a  post  village  and  towadripcf 

Ypres,  and  Bruges  had  princely  fortunes,  and  Kings  CO.,  N.  T.,  memorabfo  for  a  British  tk- 

Elenty  was  apparent  everywhere.    Charles  Y.,  tory  over  the  Americans  in  1776 ;  pop.  in  1856, 

y  forbearance  and  skilful  management,  concili-  8,280.     It  is  the  seat  of  an  acsaemy  ealM 

ated  the  Flemings,  and  even  the  despotism  of  Erasmus  Hall,  and  contiuns  several  chnrdiei 

Philip  IL  could  not  entirely  alienate  them  from  FLATHEAD  INDIANS,  a  term  ap|M  to 

Spain.    Flanders  is  still  a  well  cultivated  coun-  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting  Orc^ 

try,  iunous  for  its  industry  and  commerce,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  akog 

forming  the  richest  part  of  Belgium;  but  the  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America  from  Sttmoo  mtf 

indomitable  spirit  of  old  times  has  been  tamed  in  lat  68"  80'  N.  to  Umqua  river  in  46*  5.- 

into  a  moderate  love  of  political  liberty.    (See  the  Nootka  Columbians  of  Dr.  Scoaler.  Tbe 

FuEMisn  Lakquaos  and  LrrERATUSE.)  name  is  derived  teem  the  practice  of  flattMiDf 

FLANDERS,  East,  a  province  of  Belgium,  the  skulls  of  their  infants  bv  varions  nwcbaci- 

bounded  N.  by  Holland,  E.  by  the  Scheldt  c«l  contrivances ;  the  model  of  the  defonoit/ 

/separating  it  mostly  from  the  province  of  is  the  same  in  all  the  tribea,  and  noeh  like  (bit 

Antwerp)  and  by  South  Brabant^  S.  by  Hai-  observed  in  the  ancient  Peruvian  crania,  'i'^ 

nault,  and  W.  bv  West  Flanders ;  area,  1,164  sq.  forehead  is  depraned  and  indented ;  tba  SFP^ 

m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 776,960.  It  forms  an  extensive  and  middle  parts  of  the  face  are  poabed  ^ 

plain,  drained  by  the  Scheldt  and  its  tributaries,  so  that  the  orbits  are  directed  a  little  upwiri: 

which,  being  united  by  canals,  afford  ample  the  head  is  so  elongated  that  in  extreme  ets^ 

water  communication.    Its  soil  is  not  of  supe-  the  top  becomes  nearly  a  horixontal  plaoe  jtbt 

rior  quality,  but  is  industriously  cultivated,  and  parietalsare  bent  so  as  to  form  an  scote  aafK 

it  gives  excellent  crops  of  flax,  hemp,  wheat,  and  instead  of  the  oodpnt  constitute  ^P?^ 

Tje^  cole  wort,  hops,  beets,  potatoes,  and  other  rior  portion  of  the  head;  the  broadth  or  tM 

vegetables:    Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised,  skull  and  face  is  much  increased,  *^  ^  ^T 

Mannfiictures  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  ndea  are  in  most  cases  unsymmetiicsl  Tb* 

comprise  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  best  known  irihes  which  flatten  the  faeadi  oc 

beet-root  sugar.    Capital,  Ghent;  other  chief  their  children  are  the  Chinooka,  Odapayvt 

towns,  Oudenarde,  Termonde,  Eeckx),  Alos^  Clickitats,  Clatsops,  CowalitslE,  and  Oatitav- 

and  St.  Nicholas.  Among  the  Chinooka  the  ehUd  ia  pbced  id  • 


bounded 

X  ranee,  au%&  ^^^    %mj    wuv  A^ot^^MMAl/AWtUWa  \n  AXIU-  1I»    1B    UU  UVIOBIIMO     IVI"    XIIIU     W    ^cv   v«     v^       ■ i 

nault  and  East  Flanders;  area,  1,250  sq.m.;  pop.  when  l«ndaged  and  auspended  in  ^^ 

in  1866, 624,912.  BosidetheLysandtheScheldt^  way,  the  head  ia  aotnally  lower  than  lb*  "^^^ 
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▲  more  cruel -waj  is  practised  in  other  tribes  vertical  direction  (as  in  the  Natchez)  or  a  longi- 
by  binding  a  flat  boaid  obliqaely  on  the  fore-  todinal  one  fas  in  the  ancient  Pemvians).    The 
liead.    These  processes  continned  for  several  flattened  skmimnst  be  classed  among  the  strange 
iDcmths  produce  the  coveted  deformity,  which,  whims  of  nations,  with  the  small  feet  of  the 
however,  according  to  Dr.  Pickering,  msappears  Chinese,  the  perforated  ears  and  lips  of  sarages, 
with  age,  so  that  most  adults  present  no  trace  and  the  tapermg  waists  of  Europeans. 
of  its    This  shapeof  the  head  is  so  highly  prized  FLAVEL,  John,  an  English  clergyman  and 
among  the  Ohinooks  that  their  slaves  are  not  author,  bom  in  Broomsgrovey  liVoroestershire, 
allowed  to  practise  artificial  flattening.    The  about  1627,  died  in  Exeter,  June  26, 1691.    He 
internal  capacity  of  the  skull  is  not  diminished  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  curate 
by  the  flatness,  and  the  intellect  is  not  affected,  at  Diptford,  from  which  place  he  was  called 
as  all  travellers  agree  that  these  nations  are  re-  in  1666  to  JDartmouth.     He  was  one  of  the 
markably  shrewd  and  intelligent;  it  is  said,  2,000  clergymen  who  refused  to  subscribe  to 
however,  that  they  are  particularly  subject  to  the  "Act  of  Oonformity,"  passed  in  1662,  and 
apoolexy.    The  Ohinooks  are  the  best  Known  was  therefore  expelled  from  his  benefice.    He 
of  tne  Flatheads;  they  inhabit  the  S.  shore  of  continued,  however,  to  preach  as  opportunity 
the  straits  of  Fuca^  and  the  deeply  indented  offered,  in  private  dwellings,  obscure  neighbor- 
territory  as  far  as  and  including  the  tide  waters  hoods,  or  forests,  till  1687,  when  the  royal  li- 
of  the  Oolumbia  river.    They  are  commonly  of  cense  being  granted  to  worship  without  molesta- 
diminutive  stature,  with  ill-shaped  limbs  and  un-  tion,  he  resumed  his  public  labors  in  a  new 
prepossessing  features ;  the  oblique  eye  and  the  church  erected  by  his  people.     Host  of  his 
arched  nose  are  occasionally  seen  among  them ;  workS|  which  are  held  in  high  esteem  and  have 
theircomplezionisdarkerthan  that  of  Uie  more  been  many  times  reprint^  were  composed 
northern  tribes  who  do  not  flatten  the  head  during  the  period  of  his  persecution.    ^'  Hus- 
They  have  the  filthy  habits  and  the  usual  vices  bandry  Spiritualized*'  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
of  the  N.  W.  Indians,  but  are  said  to  be  supe*  lar ;  among  his  other  chief  works  are :  "  A  Trea- 
rior  to  the  hunting  tribes  of  America  in  the  tise  of  the  Soul  of  Man,''  ^^  The  Fountain  of 
useful  and  ornamental  arts;  their  climate  is  Life,"  "The  Method  of  Grace,"  ^  A  Token  for 
.  comparatively  mild  and  tagi&t  from  the  preva-  Mourners,*'  &c.    An  edition  in  6  vols.  8ro.  ap« 
fence  of  westerly  winds,  and  they  are  a  nshing  peared  in  London  in  1820. 
and  maritime  people.     They  differ  from  the  FLAX,  the  common  name  of  tne  plant  7»n«m 
northern  tribes  in  language  as  well  as  in  phys-  t^itatisnmum.  and  also  of  its  most  important 
ical  characters;  tiiey  speak  in  a  quiet,  deliber-  product,  the  filaments  obtained  from  the  fibrous 
ate  manner,  and  their  words  can  hardly  be  rep-  covering  of  its  hollow  stems,  used  from  the  re- 
resented  by  any  combinations  of  known  letters,  motest  nmes  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  thread. 
Dr.  Pickering  says  they  have  no  method  of  The  coverings  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  testify 
salutation  or  of  expressing  approbation.    They  that  the  linen  mentioned  by  the  most  ancient 
are  regarded  as  a  dangerous  race  by  travellers,  writers  was  the  product  of  the  flax  plant,  still 
Dr.  Morton,  in  plates  42  to  60  of  the  Crania  cultivated  for  its  valuable  fibre.    This,  however, 
Amerieana^  ffives  descriptive  illustrations  of  sev-  jb  not  the  only  useful  product  of  the  plant.    Its 
eral  skulls  <x  the  Oolumbia  river  tribes.    They  seeds  furnish  the  important  oil  called  linseed 
are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers  from  di»-  oil ;  and  of  the  residue,  after  this  is  express- 
eases  snd  vices  introduced  by  the  whites ;  there  ed,  is  made  the  oil  cake  which  is  extensively 
is  probably  not  a  tribe  that  can  number  600  in-  used  for  feeding  and  iieittening  cattle.    On  ac- 
dividnala,  and  many  in  Mr.  Schoolcraft^s  tables  count  of  its  mucQaginous  character,  flax  seed  is 
are  placed  below  100;  the  whole  Indian  popu-  also  employed  in  medicine,  its  infusion  in  boil- 
lation  of  Oregon  is  not  much  above  20,000.  The  ins  water  having  a  soothing  effect  in  cases  of 
Flatheads  S.  of  the*  Oolumbia  river,  or  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  intestines,  &c. ;  and 
Salish,  are  only  about  800  souls;  they  are  said  when  ground  to  meal  and  mixed  with  hot  water, 
to  occupy  60  lodges  on  St.  2fary's  river,  in  it  forms  an  excellent  emollient  poultice.    The 
Washington  territory,  E.  of  the  Oascade  moun-  flia  plant  is  a  slender  annual,  growing  fW)m  2 
tains.     The  custom  of  flattening  the  head  is  to  8  feet  in  height,  bearing  small  lanceolate  leaves 
very  ancient,  but  the  modern  Indiana,  except  distributed  alternately  over  the  stalks.    These 
those  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  do  not  generally  prao-  terminate  in  delicate  blue  flowers,  whidi  are 
tise  it;  at  was  a  custom  in  Peru  before  the  ar-  succeeded  by  globular  seed  vessels  of  the  size  of 
rival  of  the  Inoas,  and  was  practised  also  by  the  small  peas,  containing  each  10  seeds.  These  are 
Inca  Pemvians  to  a  comparatively  recent  date.,  oval  and  flat,  of  brown  color^jind  remarkably 
It  seems  to  have  been  principally  employed  by  bright,  smooth,  and  slippery.  The  outer  portion 
the  Tdtecan  branch  of  the  American  nations,  or  husk  is  mucilaginous,  yielding  52.7  per  cent 
indodingtheaemi-dvilizedraoeof  Mexico, Peru,  of  a  pure  (pm  soluble  in  cold  water;  and  the 
and  Oentnd  America,  and  the  ancient  mound  intenor  portion  yields  the  peculiar  oil  already 
boilders  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys ;  referred  to.    The  plant,  now  cultivated  in  al- 
the  Natchez  tribe  of  Florida  and  the  south-  most  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  supposed  by 
em  states,  the  Ohootaws,  and  the  Oaribs  (both  many  to  have  been  flrst  known  in  Egypt,  or 
insular  and  continental)  flattened  the  skulls  of  possibly  in  the  elevated  plains  of  central  Asia; 
their  children  by  various  devices  either  in  fk  but  though  no  doubt  a  native  of  warm  dtmates, 
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the  fibre  attains  its  greatest  fineness  andperfeo*  n&otnreof  flax  in  Ohio,  Eentocky,  iodladbni 
tion  in  temperate  regions.  The  seed,  however,  is  The  amount  of  flax  seed  exported  from  FbOsdel- 
richer  in  the  tropics.  Near  the  northern  limits  phia  increased  from  70,000  boaheb  in  1753  to 
of  its  odtiTation  the  product  of  the  flax  is  110,412  in  1771.  Theprodootioaofflazi&thd 
abundant,  but  the  quality  is  inferior.  The  flax  United  States  according  to  the  last  oeiiBQs(lS60) 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  is  rated  as  worth  from  was  7,709,676  lbs.,  of  whioh  2,100,116  lbs.  vera 
$760  to  $900  ]>er  ton,  while  that  of  Kussia,  raised  in  Kentucky,  1,000,4C»0  in  Viiginia,  aod 
whose  export  is  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  an*  940,677  in  New  York ;  and  of  flax  seed  662,307 
nually,  brings  only  about  $240  per  ton.  This  bushels,  of  which  76,801  bushels  were  raised  in 
difference  is,  however,  to  be  attributed  in  part  Kentucky,  62,818  in  Virginia,  and67,968  ioNew 
to  the  extreme  care  given  by  the  HoUanders  and  York.  The  amount  of  flax  raised  in  the  Umon  id 
Belgians  to  its  preparation.  The  Irish,  who  1863  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  lbs.  The  pro* 
have  cultivated  the  crop  from  the  early  period  dnction  has  hitherto  been  entirely  Ibr  home  coo- 
when  the  plant  was  introduced  into  their  conn*  sumption,  but  efforts  have  lately  been  made  to 
try,  and  who  would  seem  to  possess  as  great  increase  it  The  imports  of  immanofiMioRd 
natural  advantages  for  its  sucosssful  culture  as  flax  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1858,  ▼«« 
any  people,  rarely  furnish  so  valuable  an  artide  valued  at  $197,984. — ^Tbe  flax  orop  thrives  npoo 
as  the  Belgians.  The  reason  is  thus  given  in  a  almost  any  good  soil  thorou^ly  pulverized  and 
document  published  by  the  Belgian  government  weU  drained,  but  more  especially  upon  rich  saodf 
in  1841 :  ^*  The  flax  of  Ireland,  when  first  pulled,  loams  regularly  supplied  with  mditme  doiisf 
is  as  good  as  ours,  but  the  Irish  are  negligent,  the  spring  months.  In  Ohio,  8  pecks  of  leed 
Our  flax  is  immediately  put  in  water;  theirs  is  are  sown  to  the  acre,  which  yields  ttcm  6  to  IS 
left  to  get  heated  in  the  air,  while  they  go  away  bushels  of  seed  and  from  1  to  2  tons  of  itrtv, 
to  drink  and  enjoy  themselves.  Our  peasants  which  is  mannfiictured  into  tow  for  rope  walb 
are  watchful,  and  take  the  fiax  at  the  end  of  6  and  paper  miUs.  It  may  be  sown  very  on^j 
or  8  days,  according  to  the  condition  they  find  in  the  q>ring,  and  to  good  advantage  sacoeeding 
it  in;  the  Irish  do  it  just  when  they  please,  a  orop  of  grain.  As  it  is  gathered  in  July  or 
Our  flax,  when  covered  with  mud,  is  spread  out  early  in  August,  another  crop  may  be  obtaiiKd 
carefolly  in  a  fine  meadow,  when  the  first  from  the  same  land  ^ring  Uie  season.  A  com* 
shower  cleanses  it ;  in  Ireland  it  is  thrown  down  mon  practice  with  toe  Belgians  is  to  sow  the 
almost  anywhere.  The  women  with  us  often  white  carrot  broadcast  with  the  flax,  and  vbeo 
take  the  preparation  of  the  fiax  upon  themselves;  »he  latter  is  gathered,  whioh  is  done  by  poUisg 
but  in  Ireland  the  flax  is  prepared  in  mills.'*  ..he  plants  by  the  roots,  the  soil  is  kioaeiMd 
The  product  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at  from  around  the  young  carrots,  and  being  then  top- 
26,000  to  80,000  tons  per  annum ;  and  with  dressed  with  liquid  manure,  they  thrive  hm« 
what  is  grown  in  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  and  riantly.  Grass  or  clover  seed  is  also  often 
the  south  of  Scotland,  the  whole  produce  of  the  sown  inomediately  upon  the  flax  seed.  The  bet- 
British  islos  is  rated  at  about  86,000  tons,  while  ter  soils  take  8  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  the 
the  consumption  varies  from  80,000  to  106,000  poorer  2  bushels.  The  flnest  fibre  is  obtsioed 
tons.  The  greater  part  of  the  importation  is  bya  thick  growth  of  slender  stalks.  TbeDntch 
fh)m  Russia,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  take  great  pains  to  weed  the  crop  hj  head, 
Baltic.  About  6,000,000  lbs.  are  obtained  from  when  the  plants  are  2  or  8  inches  high.  lo 
Belgium,  which  is  about  {  of  its  whole  product^  June  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  and  the  fidds 
the  total  value  of  which  is  calculated  at  $12,*  present  a  beautifal  appearance,  oovovd  with 
600,000.  The  rich  soil  ofthe  valley  ofthe  Nile  is  the  delicate  blue  flowers.  The  time  for  gathe^ 
well  adapted  for  its  cultivation,  and  the  product  ing  is  indicated  by  the  leaves  beginning  to 
of  Egypt  is  increasing  nnder  the  encouragement  drop  ofi^  and  by  the  bottom  of  the  Btafks  beooo- 
given  by  the  Euffllsh,  who  find  it  more  eoonom-  ing  yellow  ;  also  by  the  condition  of  the  »m 
ical  to  procure  their  supplies  from  foreign  conn-  bolls,  which  should  be  examined  almost  duly 
tries  than  from  their  own.  Flax  appears  to  have  about  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  crop.  Wha 
been  cultivated  in  New  Netherlands  as  early  as  the  ripest  on  being  cut  open  with  a  sharp  biitt 
1626.  The  seed  of  fiax  was  ordered  to  be  intro-  do  not  appear  within  whitish  and  wateit, 
duced  into  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  1629,  but  firm  and  dark  green,  the  flax  is  fit  fiMr  pul* 
and  fiax  was  cultivated  in  that  state  soon  after  ing.  Soon  after  this  the  seeds  would  hegin^ 
the  war  of  independence,  particularly  at  a  dis-  faU,  and  the  fibre  would  lose  its  rilkio^  i^ 
tance  from  the  coast.  Manufactories  for  mi^-^  elasticity.  But  if  it  be  deaired  to  ^'htaio  aeed 
ing  sail  doth  were  established  at  Salem  and  for  sowing,  the  plants  must  be  allowed  to  n2^f 
Springfield  in  1790.  In  Vimnia  fiax  was  an-  ripen  at  the  cost  of  the  deterioratioD  of  tA« 
Dually  cultivated,  spun,  and  woven  by  Capt.  fibre.  As  the  flax  is  pulled,  it  is  P^^^^^^'^^ 
Matthews  prior  to  1648.  Bounties  for  its  pro-  bundles  to  dry ;  and  then  if  the  sesda  v^"^* 
dnction  in  that  colony  were  ofiered  in  1667.  oughly  ripened,  they  may  be  separated  hj  tae 
Ilax  was  among  the  products  for  the  encourage-  threshing  miU.  The  ordinary  coarse,  bovemi 
ment  of  whose  cultivation  the  British  parlia-  isto  strip  l^e  seeds  by  the  prooeas  called  r^^ 
ment  made  considerable  grants  to  the  patentees  which  is  drawing  the  stalks,  a  bandfol  ata  tim 
of  Georgia  in  1788,  1748,  and  1749.  Early  through  a  set  of  iron  teetii  standing  i<lj[^ 
attention  was  given  to  the  cultivation  and  manr  ^   iactt  apart  at  top  and  i  Inoh  at  voW^' 
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Four  men  with  two  rippling  oombswiU  separata  is  found  to  separate  hy  the  fingers  from  the 

the  seecbi  it  is  estimated^  from  more  than  an  hoon,  and  this^  breaks  without  bending.    At 

acre  of  flax  in  a  day.    The  seed  bolls  shonld  be  this  stage  also  seyeral  stalks  knotted  together 

well  dried,  and  then  stored  away  in  bags  in  sink  in  the  water.    The  duration  of  the  process 

an  airy  place.    At  convenient  times  they  are  is  from  6  to  20  days.    The  riper  the  plant, 

threshed  and  winnowed  to  separate  Uie  seed  the  longer  is  the  time  required ;  hence  the  ne- 

from  the  capsnlesi  preparatory  to  obtinning  by  ceasity  of  sorting  the  stalks  into  bundles  of 

expression  the  oil  and  the  oil  cake.    The  culture  similar  qualities.    The  bundles^  being  lifted  out 

of  flax  and  its  preparation  for  market  iuTolve  of  the  water  by  hand,  are  set  on  end  to  drain 

more  labor  than  almost  any  other  cr(n>.    The  for  24  hours,  and  the  stalks  are  then  spread 

seeds  are  preferred  which  are  brou^t  mm  Ri«  upon  gras^  and  occasionidly  turned,  to  be  sofb- 

ga,  and  next  to  these  the  Dutch;  the  American  ened  and  ripened  by  exposure  for  several  days, 

produce  a  coarser  stem.    The  soil  should  be  When  again  gathered  and  made  into  sheaves, 

thoroughly  prepared  by  repeated  harrowing  these  may  be  kept  for  years  in  stacks,  the  qual- 

after  cteep  ploughing.    The  weeding  requires  Jty  of  the  fibre  continuing  to  improve  for  some 

peculiar  care,  that  it  may  be  sufficient  without  seasons.    Though  the  fermenting  process  is  not 

ii\{ury  to  the  young  plant&    The  soil  should  be  intended  to  pass  to  the  putrefymg  stage,  a  dis- 

kept  rich  by  Judicious  manuring;  for  flax  is  agreeable  odor  is  ^ven  out  from  the  flax,  which 

commonly  regarded  as  an  exhausting  crop.  The  even  contaminates  the  air  of  the  district,  and 

plan  of  returning  to  the  soil  the  water  in  which  the  waters  are  so  affected  that  the  flsh  are  poi- 

the  stalks  are  steeped,  by  which  it  is  estimated  soned.    A  more  expeditious  and  agreeable  pro- 

fV  of  the  nutritious  matter  taken  Awky  are  re-  cess  was  therefore  highly  desiraUe,  and  such 

stored,  is  highly  recommended*    The  pure  fibre  was  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  B.  Schenck  of 

yields  no  ashes,  so  that  it  takes  nothing  from  New  York,  and  suocessftilly  introduced  into  the 

the  soil,  and  the  manure  of  the  cattle  fed  upon  five  districts  of  Ireland  in  1847.    This  consbted 

the  oil  cake  will  restore  much  of  the  solid  con-  in  steeping  the  stalks  in  water  heated  by  steam 

stitnents  of  the  seeds.    Br.  Ure  mves  the  fol-  pipes  to  a  temperature  of  about  90""  F.    The 

lowing  mixture  of  salts,  "which  it  has  been  said  gummy  matter  is  thus  rapidly  decomposed,  so 

will  replace  chemically  the  constituents  of  the  that  in  about  60  hours  the  operation  is  com- 

plants  produced  from  an  acre  of  land.  viz. :  pleted  without  the  escape  of  any  disagreeable 

muriate  of  potash,  80  lbs. ;  common  salt,  28 ;  odors.    The  mucilaginous  water  is  then  drawn 

burned  gypsum,  powdered,  84 ;  bone  dust,  54 ;  o%  and  the  flax  is  set  to  dry  upon  f^mes,  the 

sulphate  of  magnesia,  56."    The  preparation  of  waste  steam  of  the  engine  being  used,  if  neces- 

the  flax  for  market  finds  occupation  for  the  cul-  sary,  to  heat  the  air  for  hastening  the  drying.  By 

tivators  in  the  winter  season ;  but  this  can  be  this  process  time  is  economized,  a  serious  nui- 

economicaUy  conducted  only  where  many  are  sauce  is  abated,  and  the  fibre  of  the  fiax  is  rather 

engaged  in  the  culture,  and  mills  are  provided  improved  in  strength  and  color,  if  care  has  been 

with  the  requisite  machinery.    In  the  fiax  dis*  taken  that  the  water  be  not  over-heated  or  the 

tricta  of  Belgium  it  is  stated  there  are  np  pan*  operation  too  long  continued.    Other  improve- 

persi  as  tiie  whole  popifiation  find  employment  ments  have  also  been  introduced,  as  that  of  Mr. 

during  the  winter, — ^The  first  proce«  in  the  pro*  Bower  of  Leeds,  which  consists  in  rolling  the 

paration  of  the  fibre  is  to  steep  the  stalks  in  stalks .  after  they  have  been  steeped  in  cold  or 

water,  until  fermentation  takes  plaoe.  This  cans-  warm  water,  again  stewing,  and  again  rolling. 

es  the  glutinous  matter,  which  binds  the  harl  or  The  glutinous  matter  is  thus  more  thoroughly 

the  fibrous  portion  to  the  woody  core,  called  the  removed.    The  addition  of  a  pound  of  caustic 

boon,  to  be  decomposed,  and  the  fibres  are  ammonia  or  of  common  salt  or  Glauber  salt  to 

thus  set  free.     The  water  most  suitable  for  «very  150  pounds  of  rain  water  is  recommend- 

this  purpose  is  soft  river  water.    The  flax  is  ed;  and  the  temperature  being  kept  at  from  90^ 

left  more  free  from  color  by  a  stream  of  water  to  120^  the  operation  may  be  completed  in  80 

flowing  over  the  bundles  than  if  these  are  hours.    The  most  rapid  process,  however,  is  to 

steeped,  as  is  oftra  done,  in  a  pool,  the  water  steep  the  flax  for  a  short  time,  and  then  exhaust 

of  which  is  kept  to  be  applied  to  the  soiL    This  the  air  fh>m  its  fibres  by  the  action  of  an  aur 

process  is  called  water-retting  or  rotting.    The  pump.    Twice  steeping  and  twice  exhausting 

result  is  sometimes  obtained  by  expoamg  the  the  air  serve  to  remove  the  glutinous  matter  in 

flax  on  grass  plots  to  the  dew  and  rain,  when  a  few  hours.     Attempts  have  been  made  to 

the  operation  is  called  dew-retting.    This  re*  substitute  for  the  rettmg  mechanical  methods 

qmres  much  longer  time,  and  also  the  control  of  separating  the  fibre  from  the  boon,  but  they 

of  extensive  grass  fields.     It  is  an  excellent  have  not  been  successful,  owing  to  the  inferior 

method  to  combine  the  two  processes,  com*  analityofthe  filaments  thus  prepared.  Theintro- 

mencing  with  the  water-retting,  and  when  the  auctionof  chemical  matters  to  hasten  the  fermen- 

boon  is  partially  rotted  and  the  gummy  matter  tation  has  been  greatly  objected  to  from^  their 

loosened,  to  complete  the  operation  upon  the  liabilitytoweaken  the  fibres.    The  reducing  of 

grass;  the  risk  of  carrying  the  fermentation  too  the  fibre  to  the  condition  of  cotton  by  the  pro- 

nr  and  ii^|uriog  the  fibre  is  thus  avoided.  When  cess  of  the  chevalier  Olaussen  has  excited  strons 

the  steepmg  process  alone  is  emfdoyed,  the  fiax  opposition  on  this  account.    He  had  observed 

b  removed  from  tiie  water  as  soon  as  the  harl  that  the  fiax  caught  in  the  branches  overhang* 
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ing  a  fitream  in  Brazil,  which  ran  throngh  bis  about  24  Ibfl.  of  flax  ara  obtained  and  9  or  10 

fl^  fields,  was  by  repeated  wetting  and  expo-  lbs.  of  tow.    The  breaking  of  100  lbs.  of  itnv 

snre  converted  into  a  substance  exactly  like  cot-  b'j  the  machine  described  requires  the  libor  of 

ton.    He  then  contrived  a  way  of  attaining  the  17  to  18  hours ;  and  the  cleaning  of  lOOlbi  of 

same  result  by  exposing  the  flax  to  the  action  broken  flax  by  the  swinging  knife  requires  about 

of  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  afterward  re-  180  hours.    Flax  is  broken  also  udoq  a  laiger 

moving  the  alkali  by  boiling  in  water  to  which  scale  by  machines  consisttnff  of  flutea  rollers,  va- 

sh  ^  liv  ^^  sulphuric  acid  is  added.     The  riously  contrived ;  and  other  labor-flaTiogine- 

straw  is  next  steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of  hi-  chines  with  rotating  blades  have  been  applied  to 

carbonate  of  soda ;  and  when  the  fibres  are  filled  the  process  of  scutching.    The  next  procen  is 

with  this  salt  it  is  transferred  to  a  solution  of  hatcneUing  or  carding.  AspeiformedDjband,! 

sulphuric  acid,  weak  like  the  former.  Oarbonio  wisp  of  flax,  held  in  the  middle  and  wdl  spread 

acid  gas  is  generated  throughout  the  substance,  out,  is  thrown  so  as  to  draw  one  end  of  it  otct  a 

and  Uns  bursts  and  splits  the  fibre  in  a  remark-  set  of  sharp  steel  teeth  which  are  set  upris^t  and 

able  manner,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  cotton,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  comb.    One  eod  of  tU 

Samples  of  various  fabrics  of  this  material,  both  bundle  bemg  hatch^ed,  it  is  turned  roood,  and 

alone  and  mixed  with  cotton,  and  others  with  the  other  is  treated  in  the  same  wav;  and  ths 

wool,  and  also  with  silk,  were  placed  by  Claus-  process  is  repeated  on  finer  hatchek   Bjtius 

sen  in  the  London  exhibition,  and  attracted  means  about  50  per  cent  of  tow  and  dost  and 

much  attention.    The  same  article,  however,  woody  particleo  are  separated  from  the  loog 

appears  to  have  been  made  in  Ensland  and  Ger-  fibre,  now  calfed  line.    This  is  fit  for  spimuog 

many  during  the  last  century,  and  a  factory  was  into  linen  threads,  and  the  tow  may  be  used  for 

established  near  Vienna  in  1780  for  its  manufao-  the  same  purpose  for  coarser  fiabrica.   Kachise 

tnre.    Berthollet,  Gay-Lnssac,  and  Giobert  have  hatchelling,  however,  has  for  the  most  put 

experimentally  investigated  the  subject,  and  takenthe  place  of  hand  labor,  and  is  coDdoctM 

Berthollet  states  that  as  fine  cotton  may  be  oh-  upon  a  large  scale  and  with  many  modifioatuw 

tained  from  the  commonest  refuse  tow  as  from  in  the  extensive  linen  mills.  The  flax,  beiogcol 

the  best  fiax.    For  some  reason,  however,  pos-  in  lengths  of  10  or  12  inches,  is  arranged  in  ^ 

rably  the  expense  of  the  process  or  the  inferior  layers  called  stricks,  the  fibres  panDel  aod 

quality  of  the  fibre,  the  operation  does  not  seem  ending  together.     Each  of  these  is  held  I7 

to  have  prospered.    A  favorable  account  of  it  two  strips  of  wood  clamped  together  acroai 

is  given  in  Tomlinson's  "  Oydopsedia  of  Usefhl  its  middle,  or  sometimes  across  one  eod.  Tt»J 

Arts.''    Dr.  Ure  treats  it  as  uncertain  of  success,  are  placed  around  a  revolving  drnm,  witbm 

— After  the  flax  has  been  retted  and  dried,  it  which  another  dmm  armed  with  teeth  Tapid> 

is  submitted  to  the  process  called  breaking,  by  Iv  revolves  in  a  contrary  direotbn,  and  eoobs 

which  the  straws  are  cracked  repeatedly  across,  the  flax  as  the  ends  fall  among  the  teeih. 

the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  the  separation  When  hatcheUed  on  one  side,  the  stri^  ia  ton* 

of  the  brittle  woodv  portion,  which  falls  away  ed  over  and  the  process  is  repeated  on  i» 

in  pieces  from  the  filaments^  as  these  are  after-  otiier.    The  outer  dmm  revolves  silowly,  asd 

ward  beaten  by  a  broad  flat  blade  of  wood  in  discharges  the  stricks  when  they  have  been 

the  operation  called  scutching.    A  variety  of  carried  over  the  ftp  of  the  inner  dram,  bey^d 

machines  are  used  for  cracking  the  boon.    The  the  point  where  the  fibres  could  no  longer  w 

most  simple  of  them  is  made  with  a  large  wood-  among  the  teeth.    Much  ingenuity  is  di^J^ 

en  blade  worked  by  a  handle  at  one  end,  and  in  the  modifications  of  this  machioery,  vA 

fastened  by  a  pivot  at  the  other  into  a  block  also  of  a  preparatory  machine  for  dining  tbe 

with  a  cleft  into  which  it  fits;  across  this  block  fibres  into  equal  lengths  and  sorting  tbe  lov«^ 

the  flax  is  laid,  a  handful  together,  broken  by  ends,  the  middles,  and  the  upper  ends^  eadi  vf 

the  blade,  and  moved  along,  as  straw  or  hay  is  themselves.    The  stricks  when  hatebelled  are 

chopped  in  a  common  cutter.    Other  brakes  are  sorted  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  fibr^ 

worked  by  the  foot — a  grooved  block  being  those  made  up  of  the  lower  ends  being  tM 

brought  down  by  each  impulse  upon  the  fiax,  coarsest ;    the  divisions,  however,  are  om 

which  is  held  across  a  fixed  block  with  corre-  more  minute  than  those  of  each  fibre  u)ij| ' 


spending  grooves ;    a  rude  spring  jerks  Uie  lengths.     In  making  this  separation  jh»  o^ 

movable  block  up  again  as  the  foot  releases  it  sorter,  as  the  operator  is  called,  is  gnided  «* 

In  the  winnowing  or  scutching  the  Germans  tirely  by  Uie  sense  of  feeling,  this  indk^Q(*||^ 

make  much  use  of  a  thin  sabre-shaped  wooden  quality  of  the  fibres  mcnre  delicately  thin  tw 

knife,withwhich  they  strike  the  flax  as  a  hand-  sight    The  next  operation  preparalo^  to  spin- 

ful  of  it  is  held  in  a  horizontd  groove  in  an  ning  is  to  lay  the  nbres  upon  a  feeding  dm, 

upright  board.    The  coarse  tow  and  woody  eacn  successive  wisp  overlapping  half  iray  «m 

particles  are  thus  removed,  those  which  adhere  one  preceding  it    The  feemiag  ^^^^'^^ 

most  flrmly  being  scraped  or  rubbed  off  by  lay*  them  to  rollers  between  which  they  v^  ^^rjL 

ing  the  flax  upon  the  leather  worn  for  thia  pur-  and  held  back  as  a  second  pair  more  ^^^^^ 

pose  upon  the  leg  of  the  operator.  It  is  estimated  volving  seizes  the  part  in  advance  ^^^^^, 

that  100  lbs.  of  dried  retted  flax  should  yield  '  -  -  - 

45  to  48  lbs.  of  broken  flax ;  and  from  this  when 

the  boon  waste  is  further  removed  by  scutching  row  of  which  stands  upon 


itimated  volving  seizes  the  part  in  advance  and  dra^no» 

Id  yield  the  flax.    A  tape  or  ribbon  of  flax  is  th»J^' 

lis  when  ed,  which  is  discharged  into  a  tin  /TJ^Jf;? 

sntching  row  of  which  stands  upon  the  floor  iam^^ 
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the  iAachine8«  The  tapes  or  sliTerg  are  after*  fed  langoage  and  polished  manners,  and  was  ad- 
ward  joined  several  together,  and  at  the  roving  mitted  into  the  societjr  of  the  hotel  de  Kam- 
fhune  are  slightly  twisted,  when  they  are  wound  boaillet  Devoting  himself  to  preaching,  many 
upon  bobbins,  which  is  the  last  process  before  of  his  sermons  were  highly  esteemed,  bat  his 
Spinning.  (iSee  Linbn.) — The  principal  treatise  funeral  oration  on  the  duchess  of  Hontansier  in 
npon  this  subject  is.  the  prize  essay  of  James  1672  was  his  first  great  triumph*  His  funeral 
MaoAdam,  jr.,  secretary  to  the  society  for  the  oration  on  Turenne,  delivered  m  Paris  in  1676, 
promotion  and  iniprovement  of  the  growth  of  was  a' masterpiece  of  art,  and  placed  him,  in  the 
flax  in  Ireland.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  it  opinion  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  by  the 
by  the  royal  agricultural  society  of  England,  side  even  of  Bossuet  Among  his  other  funeral 
*and  the  essay  was  published  in  vol.  vUi.  of  orations,  those  on  the  first  president  Lamoignon, 
their  ^^  JoumaL"  It  has  furnished  a  great  part  on  Queen  Maria  Theresa,  and  on  the  chancellor 
of  the  data  of  many  of  the  valuable  papers  pub*  Le  Tellier,  were  most  admired.  From  the  time 
lished  in  the  English  scientific  dictionaries  al-  when  he  was  recognized  as  an  honor  to  the 
readv  referred  to.  ohmrch  and  to  letters  he  was  rewarded  by  Louis 
FlAXMAN,  John,  an  English  sculptor,  bom  XIV ^  first  with  the  abbey  of  Saint  Severin, 
in  York,  July  6, 1756,  died  in  London,  Dec.  7,  then  with  (!le  position  of  reader  to  the  dauphin, 
1826.  In  the  workshop  of  his  father,  a  moulder  with  the  bishopric  of  Lavaur  in  1685,  and  with 
of  fiffures,  who  had  established  himself  in  Lon-  that  of  Kimes  in  1687.  He  had  been  admitted 
don,  he  acquired  his  first  ideas  of  form.  Being  into  the  French  academy  in  1678  at  the  same 
a  boy  of  delicate  health,  he  was  allowed  to  fol-  time  with  Racine.  The  edict  of  Kantes  having 
low  his  own  tastes,  and  showing  a  strong  in-  been  revoked  just  before  the  appointment  of 
clination  for  modelling,  he  was  placed  at  tiie  Fl^chier  to  his  last  diocese,  which  contained 
royal  academy.  After  many  years  of  severe  numerous  Protestants,  he  found  great  difficulty 
study,  during  which  he  supported  himself  by  in  the  ecdenastical  government  of  it.  His  con- 
designing  for  the  Wedgwoods  and  others,  and  duct,  however,  made  him  equally  dear  to  the 
produced  some  meritorious  works,  including  a  Catholics  and  rrotestants  of  the  provinc^  who 
monument  to  the  poet  Cbllins,  he  went  in  1787  united  in  mourning  his  death.  Beside  his  fiz- 
to  Rome.  He  had  previously  read  the  Greek  neral  orations,  he  Im  PanSgyriquu  det  iainU^  in 
poets  in  the  original,  and  soon  testified  his  sense  8  volumes ;  Vis  de  Thiodo96  U  Grand^  composed 
of  thdr  beauty  and  of  the  purity  of  antique  art  for  Uie  education  of  the  dauphin ;  and  X^Ait- 
by  his  two  series  of  outline  illustrations  of  toire  du  cardinal  XimeiUij  in  which  the  minis- 
Homer  and  JBscfaylus,  by  which  he  is  perhaps  ter  and  politician  are  foi^tten  in  the  portrait 
more  widely  known  than  by  any  of  his  other  of  tiie  saint  The  chanty  and  amiability  of 
works.  A  series  of  illustrations  of  Dante,  id-  il6chier  appear  especially  in  his  letters,  which 
most  equally  celebrated,  was  subsequently  ez-  are  composed  wiUi  the  same  care  as  his  other 
ecuted  for  Mr.  Thomas  Hope.    After  7  years'  productions. 

sojourn  in  Rome  he  returned  to  England,  and  ^-  FLEOKNOE,  Riohabd,  a  British  poet,  con- 
oommenced  a  series  ot  scriptural  compositions,  temporary  with  Di^den,  died  about  1678w  Lit- 
remarkable  for  religious  fervor  and  pathos.  Of  tie  is  known  of  his  life,  and  he  is  remembered 
the  numerous  statues  which  he  executed,  those  <mly  because  his  name  furnished  Dryden  the 
of  Nelson,  How^  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mans-  title  of  his  satirical  poem  against  8hadwelly 
field^  and  Kemble  are  the  best  known.  His  ,**  l^FIecknoe.^'  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
**8hieldof  Achilles"  is  one  of  the  finest  achieve-  an  Iru^  Oatholio  priest,  and  wrote  several 
ments  of  modem  art  Flazman  was  a  member  comic  plays,  among  whidi  are  ^*  Demoiselles  &  la 
of  the  royal  academy,  in  which  he  also  filled  the  Mode,"  "Lovers  Dominion,"  and  "  Ermina,  or 
chair  of  professor  of  sculpture,  to  which  he  was  the  Ohaste  Lady."  He  wrote  also  a  volume  of 
appointed  in  1810.  *' Epigrams  and  Eniffmatio  Oharacten."  His 
FLEA  See  Epizojl.  poems  are  of  little  vfune,  though  some  of  them 
FL£CHI£R,  Ebfbit,  a  French  pulpit  orator  have  been  praised  by  Southey. 
and  prelate^  who  was  eaUed  the  Isocrates  of  FLEETWOOD,  Ohables,  an  English  repub- 
France,  bom  in  Femes,  June  10, 1682,  died  in  lioan,  son  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  died  in 
Hontpellier,  Feb.  16, 1710.  Of  a  poor  fiimily,  he  1692.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
was  educated  at  Avignon,  in  the  college  of  he  enlisted  as  a  trooper  in  the  parliamentary 
the  *'  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  of  army,  and  in  1645  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
which  his  maternal  uncle  was  superior.  He  gave  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Bristol.  In  the 
specialattention  to  the  culture  of  eloquence,  was  same  year  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
noted  for  the  elegance  of  his  language,  taught  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1647  ne  was  named 
rhetoric  for  a  time  at  Narbonne,  and  in  1661  re-  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
pairedtoParis,  where  without  fortune  or  friends  king.  After  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
be became  catechist  in  a  parish.  A  Latin  poem  monwealth  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-gen- 
which  he  wrote  describing  the  famous  touma-  eral,  distinguifdied  himself  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
ment  oelebrated  by  Loub  XIY.  in  1662  was  oester,  an^  in  consequence  of  his  great  in- 
mach  admired,  and  he  soon  after  became  pre-  fiuenoe  with  the  array,  after  the  death  of  his 
ceptor  in  the  house  of  Oanmartin,  a  oouneilbr  first  wife,  Oromwell  gave  him  his  eldest  dangh- 
of  state,  made  distinguished  friends  by  his  graoe-  ter,  the  widow  of  Ireton,  in  marriage.    In  1652 
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he  was  appointed  commaiider-m-ohief  of  the  ed  the  age  of  SO  hia  repatation  as  a  nologi^ 

forces  in  Ireland,  and  afterward  lord  deputy ;  was  seoond  to  that  of  no  other  natonilist  in 

hat  bis  opposition  to  the  ambitions  projects  of  SooUand.    In  1822,  haTingpreyiousiv  fon^shcd 

his  father-in-law  soon  caused  him  to  be  recalled  the  article  ^*  Ichthyology*'  tot  the  '*&io7c1o|n»> 

to  England.    He  was  however  subsequently  ap-  dia  Britannica,^'  and  tlnise  on  "  HebDiotbology" 

pointed  one  of  the  mj\jor>generals  to  whom  tbe  and  ^^Insecta"  for  the  '^  Bdinbnrgh  EncyoloplN 

internal  goyemment  of  the  oonntry  wa^  com*  dia,^'  befldde  nmnerons  papers  for  the  ^^Proeetd- 

mitted  daring  the  latter  days  of  the  protector-  ings"  of  the  Wemerian  society  and  the  rojil 

ate.    On  the  death  of  the  protector  he  endear-  sodety  of  Edinburgh,  and  &e  ^Edmborgh 

ored  by  his  influence  with  the  troops  to  supplant  Philosophical  Journal,*^  he  published  his  fint  hn* 

Bichard  Cromwell,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  in-  portant  work,  the  ^'Plnlosophy  of  ZooIokj" 

trignes  the  Stuarts  were  restored,  and  he  nar*  (2  vols.,  Edinbur;^),  in  which  were  embodied 

rowly  escaped  being  executed  as  a  rebeL    He  the  matured  thoughts  of  many  yean.   In  the 

retired  to  Stoke-Newington,  and  passed  the  rest  2d  volume  he  enunciated  a  sy^m  of  dasofiei- 

of  his  life  in  obscurity.    He  is  described  as  a  tion  at  variance  with  those  of  Lumsns  tod 

man  of  slender  capacity,  cunning,  timid,  and  h>  Cuvier,  and  known  as  the  binary  or  didioto* 

resolute,  with  but  little  military  skm.  mous  system,  the  leading  feature  of  which  oos* 

FLEMING,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded  S.  rists  in  arranging  animals  according  to  their 

W.  by  Licking  river,  and  intersected  by  the  positive  and  negative  characters.    Thejpnhlkt* 

Lexington  and  HaysvUle  railroad;  area  e6ti-»  tionof  his  *^  History  of  British  Ani!aais^(EdiA- 

mated  at  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  18,916,  of  burgh,  1828),  in  which  the  first  decided  fimf, 

whom  2,189  were  slaves.    It  has  a  diversified  was  made  by  a  British  naturalist  to  exhibit  th« 

surface,  the  E.  part  being  hilly  and  the  W.  un*  paksontological  history  of  animals,  bv  tiie  ad* 

dulatiog.    The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  suit*  of  those  belong^g  to  our  epoch,  added  to  bit 

able  for  grain  and  hemp.    In  1860  the  county  scientific  fame.    The  eulject  had  oocnined  tbi 

produced  926,708  bushels  of  Indian  com,  106,-  author^s  attention  since  boyhood,  and  the  idcD* 

864  of  oats,  62,288  of  wheat,  and  4^600  lbs.  of  tific  value  of  his  work  is  exemplified  by  th« 

wool.  There  were  88  churches,  and  1,063  pupils  frequent  references  to  it  in  treatises  ia  variov 

attending  public  schools.    Near  Dcking  nver  is  departments  of  zoology  and  palsaontologf.  Tbi 

found  a  remarkable  deposit  of  iron  fulgurites,  great  principle  laid  down  by  him,  and  ooe  fitn 

the  oxide  being  formed  into  regular  tubes  of  which  he  never  receded,  is  that  tiie  rerottrtkui 

various  diameters,  from  that  of  a  pistol  barrel  which  have  taken  place  in  the  animal  kingdom 

to  several  inches.    The  county  was  organized  in  have  been  produced  by  the  changes  wfaici  «* 

1798,  and  named  in  honor  of  OoL  John  Fleming,  oompanied  the  euoceaave  depositioDs  of  tba 

one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  state.  Gapitd,  strata.    Although  a  rearrangement  of  soine  por* 

Flemingsburg.  tions  of  the  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  brisf 

FLEMING,  Joim,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  borA  it  up  to  the  present  scientific  point  of  view,  the 

at  Eirkroads,  near  Bathgate,  linlitli^owshire,  late  Ffof.  Forbes  of  Edinburgh  asserted  lo  I^ 

in  1786,  died  in  Edhiburgh,  Nov.  18, 1867.    Al-  cently  as  1848  that  it  had  been  ^' hit  text  book 

though  possesdng  in  his  youth  an  tmusual  taste  and  eonstant  companion,  and  npon  it  ail  hii 

for  the  natural  sciences,  he  yielded  to  the  deare  knowledge  of  British  animals  had  been  bsie^'' 

of  his  mother  that  he  should  look  to  tiie  minis*  In  1882  he  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Clsck- 

try  as  a  profession,  and  about  1807  was  licensed  mannan,  but  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  n«v 

as  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the  church  of  sphere  of  labor  when  he  received  an  ofier  tofll 

Scotland.    He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  in-  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at  Kiag^s  e^ 

terests  of  science,  and  in  1808,  while  engaged  lege,  Aberdeen,  which  he  accepted,  pot^ 

in  a  survey  of  the  economical  mineralogy  of  the  standing  the  male  communicants  of  his  pvv 

western  isles,  so  won  the  regards  of  the  mem*  to  the  ntunber  of  418  united  in  ursing  him  to 

bers  of  the  presbytery  of  Lerwick  that  he  re^  remain  with  them.    He  discharged  the  dnties 

ceived  the  offer  of  the  living  of  Bressay  in  Shet*  of  this  o£9ce  with  much  acceptance  until  1S4S, 

land,  over  which  congregation  he  was  ordained  when,  having  identified  himself  with  the  FN 

in  the  same  year.    About  the  same  time  ap*  church,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  >«tirefi^ 

pearedhis'^EconomicalMmeralogy  of  the  Otic*  his  professorship.    Two  yean  later  he  was  tfud 

ney  and  Zetiand  Islands,^*  considered  in  many  to  take  the  chair  of  natural  science  hi  tbe  Nev 

respects  a  remarkable  performance  for  a  young  (Free  church)  college,  Edinburgh,  with  vbi^ 

man  of  28 ;  and  thenceforth  for  nearly  80  years  he  remained  connected  until  his  death.   lo  ^ 

his  attention  was  pretty  equally  divided  between  dition  to  the  works  enumerated.  Dr.  ^^"f 

the  duties  appertaining  to  his  office  imd  his  published  ^^MoUusoous  Animals,  inohidfaigc«ieU 

fldentifio  pursuits.    In  1810  he  exchanged  the  ilsh''  (Edinburgh,  1887),  '*  The  Teuperatore  tf 

remote  liviDg  of  Bressay  for  that  of  ^isk,  in  the  Seasons"  (1861),  *^  The  Dthdogy  of  £^ 

Fifeshire,  oontiguous  to  which  was  the  parish  burgh"  (l^d)i  o^d  considerably  mors  thss  • 

of  Eilmauy,  over  which  Dr.  Chalmers  was  set*  hundred  papcov.  principally  on  zoology,  ^'vb 

tied,  between  whom  and   himself  a  lasting  tology,  and  geology,  nearly  every  one  of  vbieo 

friendship  was  soon  established.    His  contribu-  eontaina  a  record  of  some  original  obeerriho^ 

tioDs  to  public  journals  and  to  learned  societies  his  aim  through  life  having  been  to  i^^^^ 

now  became  frequent,  and  before  he  had  attain^  nature  strictiy  and  to  avoid  hypotheses  un 
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eontemporaries,  the  moet  eminent  of  whom  oon-  deep),  20  m.  K.  K.  W.  of  Schleswig ;  lat  54^  40' 

snlted  him  in  varioos  branches  of  zoology  and  N.,  lon^.  9^  26'  £. ;  pop.  16,500.    After  Oopen* 

geology,  bear  testimony  to  the  oomprehensive-  hagen,  it  is  the  chief  commercial  mart  of  the 

ness  and  precision  of  his  information.    Prof.  Danish  dominions.    It  mann£u;tnres  engar,  to- 

Agassis  says  '*  that  he  should  have  been  aban«  baooo,  paper,  soap,  and  iron,  has  breweries  and 

dwtly  recompensed  for  his  visit  to  Engknd  distilleries,  and  builds  ships  for  the  West  India 

had  he  gained  no  more  by  it  than  what  he  saw  trade.    A  railway  connects  it  with  Tonning, 

and  learned  daring  his  few  hoars'  visit  to  Dr.  and  anotiier  with  Altona,  Bendsborg,  andSohles- 

Fleming."  wig.    The  harbor  is  deep  enough  for  large  craft. 

FLEMISH  LANGUAGE  AroLnERATUBE.  but  is  difficult  of  entrance.  Between  200  and 
The  VldmUch  or  DuyUch^  one  of  the  many  800  vessels,  many  of  whidi  are  employed  in 
Teutonic  dialects,  is  the  vernacular  of  the  the  Greenland  whale  fishery,  are  owned  here. 
Ylamingen  (about  2,200,000)  in  the  Belgian  pro*  Flensborg  was  a  wealthy  town  as  early  as  the 
vinces  (oi  E.  and  W.  flanders,  Antwerp,  and  12th  century,  but  it  aftorward  suffered  much 
Iimburg,in  North  Brabant,  Holland,  as  well  as  from  wars  and  conflagrations.  In  1848  it  was 
in  some  parts  of  the  French  department  of  Nord,  occupied  by  the  Germans  in  1849  by  the  SwedM, 
and  also  scattered  in  the  Wallonio  (Gkdio-Bo*  and  restored  to  Denmark  in  1850. 
manic)  provinces  of  Belgium ;  French  also  being  FLETCHER,  Andbsw  (commonly  called  Flet- 
spokenin  the  lai^e  cities  and  used  in  official  docu-  cher  of  Saltonn  ),  &  Scottish  statesman  and  au- 
ments.  It  is  akm  to  the  Fririan  and  to  the  Hoi-  thor,  bom  in  Saltoun,  East  Lothian,  in  1658,  died 
landish  or  Dutch,  which  is  its  younger  branch,  in  London  in  1716.  He  was  educated  under  the 
Q(Mt>|nis  Becanus  (1569)  said  tiiat  Adam  spoke  eare  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  ^en  minister  of  the  par- 
Flemish  in  paradise,  it  is  more  palatal  and  ish  of  Saltoun,  and  spent  several  years  in  travds 
nasal  than  tne  language  of  Holland,  which  is  on  the  continent.  In  1681  he  obtained  a  seat 
more  guttural ;  but  the  differences  are  not  essen-  in  the  Scottish  parliament  for  his  native  county, 
tiaL  The  first  monument  of  Flemish  literature  and  disdngushed  himself  by  his  inflexible  oppo- 
is  an  ordinance  of  the  dukes  Henry  I.  and  II*  sition  to  the  tyrannical  tendendes  of  the  Eng* 
of  Brabant  (1229).  The  Rymbfbd  (Bible  in  lish  government  He  soon  found  it  necessary 
rhymes)  and  the  Spiegel  hittorical  (Historio  to  withdraw  to  Holhmd,  was  then  summoned 
Mirror)  of  Jacob  van  Maerlant  (bom  in  12d5X  before  the  privy  council  at  Edinburgh,  and  foil- 
the  dvic  laws  of  Antwerp  (1800),  the  chronicle  ing  to  appear,  was  outlawed,  and  his  estate  con- 
of  J.  van  Olere  and  many  ouiers,  a  trans-  flscated.  He  accompanied  the  unfortunate  ez- 
lation  of  Boethius  by  Jacob  V  elt  of  Bruges  of  the  pedition  of  the  doke  of  Monmouth  to  England 
15th  century,  and  the  ^^Hive  of  the  Catholic  m  1685,  but  went  immediately  abroad  a«iin  in 
Church''  by  Philip  van  Maraiz  (1669),  are  the  consequence  of  dxooting  the  mayor  of  Lyme- 
most  remarkable  among  the  earlier  Flemish  Regis  in  &  scuffle.  In  Spain  he  was  imprisoned^ 
works.  Many  French  forms  of  epeech  were  in-  but  escaped  by  the  aid  of  an  unknown  friend, 
troduced  during  the  Burgundian  reign,  and  also  and  in  Hungary  he  gained  distinction  as  a  vol* 
many  Hollandish  during  the  sway  of  ike  Haps-  unteer  in  the  army  against  the  Turks.  At  the 
burgs.  Since  the  independence  of  Belgium  Hague  he  was  prominent  in  forwarding  the 
(1880)  great  efforts  have  oeen  made  to  promote  scheme  of  tiie  revolution  of  1688,  whi(£  re- 
Flemish  literature.  Among  the  most  prominent  stored  him  to  his  country.  He  soon  recovered 
writers  are :  Van  Ryswyck,  LedeganciL  Bense,  Us  estate  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Scottish 
Van  Duyse,  F.  Blieck,  Serrure,  the  abbe  David,  parliament,  but  became  as  vehement  an  oppo- 
Bormans,  Sndlaert,  Lebrocqny,andCon8dence.  nent  of  the  government  of  William  as  he  had 

Bee  Yandenbossche,  Nouveue  grammaire  rai*  been  of  that  of  his  two  predecessors.    He  ex- 

mmnes  pour  apprendrs  Is  Jlamand  et  le  hoU  erted  himself  to  the  last  agiunst  the  union  of 

landak  (Lille,  1825) ;  J.  Desroches,  Orammaire  the  two  kingdoms,  and  because  the  12  ^^  limita- 

ftamands  (Antwerp,  1826);  the  grammars  of  tions^'  which  he  proposed  failed  to  be  adopted^ 

van  Beers  and  Van  Heremans;  1^1  de  Berle*  he  retired  from  public  life.    Though  the  most 

mont,  Voedbulairefranfoye Ufliimeng (Antwerp,  honest, fearless,  andnncompromiBing republican 

1511);  Plautin,  Thuaurua  Tewtonicm  lAngum^  of  his  time,  he  yet,  says  Macaulay,  hated  both 

perfected  by  C.  Kllian  (Antwerp,  1578) ;  Cor-  democracy  and  monarchy.  Proud  of  his  descent 

leva,  TrUor  de  la  Jangueflamamde  (Amsterdam,  from  an  andent  Norman  house,  his  &vorite  pro- 

1741);  Halma,  Orand  dictionnaire  fran^ok  et  lect  was  to  make  Scotland  an  oligarchical  repub- 

ftamand  (Leyden,  1778) ;  Desroches,  Nowmm  lie,  in  which  the  king  was  to  be  a  mere  pageant, 

diUicnnawefranfauifUj!^^    etflamand'fl'ainr  and  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  bondsmen. 

^U  (Ghent,  1805);  Olinser,  Nowuau  dicUot^  He  possessed  fine  scholarly  accomplishments, 

noire  fra$kfau»JUMyand  (l^blines,  1884).   Sleecx  and  his  writings  sometimes  display  a  high  de- 

on  the  ^*  History  and  Relations  of  the  Flemish  to  gree  of  literary  excellence.    The  principal  of 

other  Languages"  may  also  be  consulted.  tiiem  are:  a  '^  Discourse  of  Qovemment  with 

FLENSBORG,  or  Flbhsbuso  (Lat  FUnopo^  Relation  to  Militias"  (Edinburgh,  1698);  two 

IU\  a  sei^rt  and  market  town  of  Denmark,  in  ^*  Discourses  Concerning  the  Affairs  of  Scotland*' 

the  duchy  of  Sdileswig,  at  the  head  of  Flens-  (Edinburgh,  1698) ;  Diecono  deUe  eoee  di  8pa- 

borg  fiord  (an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  20  m.  long,  tma(Naplea.  1698)  ;*'Speeche8,"dpc.  (Edinburgh, 

iram2tolOzD.broad,aadfroni6tol2&thomf  1708);  and  an  '^Account  of  a  Conversation 
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conoerning  a  Right  Regnlation  of  GoTernments  and  one  of  the  hest  of  Fletdier^B  pUyi,  the 

ibrtiieOommonGhK>d  of  Mankind"  (Edinbnrgh,  *^Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  which  ao<»i^iigto 

1704).    His  collected  writings  were  published  the  title  page  of  the  earliest  edition  (1684)  vm 

at  London  in  1  voL  8yo.  in  1787,  and  an  essay  ^  written  by  the  memon^le  worthiss  of  Mr 

on  his  life  and  writings,  by  the  earl  of  Buohan,  times,  Mr.  John  Fletoher  and  Mr.  Williim 

in  1797.  Shakespeare,"  has  long  exeroiaed  the  iDgenoity 

FLETCHER,  Gilbs,  an  English  poet,  eonain  of  critics,  and  it  is  not  agreed  thatSbakeipMra 

of  Fletcher  the  dramatist,  bom  abont  1680,  died  had  any  share  in  it,  though  Dyoe  sscribin  to 

in  Alderton,  Snffolkshirei  in  1628.    He  was  him  the  whole  of  the  Ist  and  parts  of  the  8d 

edncated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  be*  and  6th  acts.    The  first  complete  coQectioii  of 

came  rector  of  Alderton.  where  his  life  passed  Beanmont  and  Fletcher's  works  ^ipssred  in 

with  liule  variety  of  inoiaent.  The  single  poem  1679.    An  edition  by  Weber  was  nnbluhed 

which  he  left,  entitied  '^  Christ's  Victory  and  in  1812  (14  toIs.  8vo.,  London),  and  one  bj 

Trinmph"  (Cambridge,  1610),  possesses  peculiar  Dyoe  in  1848  (11  vols.  8yo).    An  edition  vu 

and  original  beauties,  with  many  of  Spenser's  published  in  Boston  in  1854  (2  Tolfli  rqjtl  8to). 

characteristics.— *Pm5BAS,  brother  of  the  pre-  A  judicious  selection,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  fonns  § 

ceding,  a  poet   and   clergyman,  bom   about  volume  of  Bohn's  **  Standard  Library." 
1684,  died  in  Hilgay,  Norfolk,  in  1650.    After       FLETCHER^   Jomr   Wiluax,   an  £d^ 

being  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  was  deivyman  and  author,  born  in  Ntoo,  8vit«^ 

presented  in  1621  to  the  living  of  Hilgay,  which  land.  Sept  12, 1729,  died  in  Madetey,  EocM 

lie  retiuned  till  his  death.  He  wrote  *' Piscatory  Aug.  14, 1785.    His  original  name  was  Dek 

Edoffues,"  and  a  drama  called  *'  Sioelid^"  bnt  Fleoh^re,  which  was  Anglidied  to  netcfacr. 

bis  chief  work  is  a  poem  entitied  the  "rurple  He  studied  at  the  university  of  (Seners,  lod 

Island,"  an  anatomical  and  allegorical  descnp*  afterward,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  psnoti^ 

tion  of  the  human  body  and  mind.    Both  of  who  designed  him  for  the  njinistiy,  woDt  to 

these  brothers  were  disciples  of  Spenser,  and  Lubon.  and  entered  the  Portuguese  srmy.  Bot 

influenced  the  style  of  Milton.    '*  They  were  en-  a  few  days  before  embarlnng  ror  a  diitsnt  post 

dowed,"  says  Hallam,  ^  with  mmds  emioentiy  whither  he  had  been  detailed,  he  was  di** 

poeticd,  and  not  inferior  in  imagination  to  any  abled  by  an  acddent,  and  the  ship  sailed  with- 

of  then-  contemporaries.     But  an  iigudicious  out  him.    The  vessel  was  never  heard  of  aft«^ 

taste,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  a  style  ward,  and  was  supposed  to  have  periahsd  at  aei 

which  the  public  was  rapidly  abandoning,  that  Fletdier  retumea  to  Qeneva,  aoceptsd  a  oom- 

of  allegorical  personification,  prevented  tiieir  mission  in  the  Dutch  armv,  and  unmedlatdj 

powers  from  being  effectively  msplayed."  set  out  for  Fbmders;  but  before  resobing  tbii 

FLETCHER,  Jomr,  an  English  dramatic  poet,  post  the  war  was  dosed  by  the  peace  of  Aix  k 

the  associate  of  Francis  Beanmont  in  author-  Chapelle.    He  then  directed  his  steps  to  £d^ 

ship,  bom  in  1576,  died  by  the  nUigue  in  1625.  land,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  tb« 

His  father.  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  was   sue-  English  luiguage,  and  was  soon  able  to  neik 

cessively  bishop  of  Bristol,  Worcester,   and  and  write  it  with  remarkable  purity.  In  17i»  bo 

London.    He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  inducted  into  the  ministry,  being  ordaised 

may  have  first  met  Beaumont^  who  was  10  years  deacon,  and  soon  after  a  presbyter  of  (be  chaxch 

his  Junior  and  whomhe  survived  about  10  years,  of  England  by  the  biahop  of  Bangor,  in  the 

at  the  &mous  Mermaid  club,  the  members  of  chapel  royal  at  St  Jamesv.    His  first  religion 

which  "used  to  leave  an  air  behind  tiiem  suffi-  exercise  after  ordination  was  to  assist  Wtfkf 

dent  to  make  the  two  next  companies  witty."  in  adnuntstering  the  aaerament  at  West  itnet 

Their  connection  was  singularly  dose,  and  they  chapeL    Havins  been  for  several  yean  a  tutor 

are  said  to  have  lived  in  the  same  house  and  to  in  tne  family  of  Mr.  Hill  of  Shropshire^  be  waN 

have  had  many  of  their  possessions  in  common,  as  a  testimony  of  respect,  presented  bj  th^ 

Of  the  82  plays  published  under  their  Joint  gentieman  with  the  living  of  Madeley.   He  bad 

names,  it  is  probable  that  Beaumont  shared  in  offered  him  the  livins  of  Dunham,  a  paiiab  m 

the  writing  of  only  17 ;  bnt  those  which  are  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hill's  statement,  tbe 

assigned  wholly  to  Fletcher  are  folly  equal  to  "  duty  was  light  and  the  income  goodf  bot  M 

their  common  productions.     It  has  however  dedined  to  accept  it,  remarking  that  **it  voud 

been  generally  believed  that  Beaumont  fur-  not  suit  him,  as  there  was  too  much  mooej  and 

nished  the  plots,  and  by  his  graver  Judgment  too  littie  labor."  In  his  obscure  parish  flewf 

and  more  correct  taste  controlled  the  exu-  labored  with  untiring  ceal  and  devotion;  tst 

berant  vivacity  and  wit  of  Fletcher,  who  after  his  labors  were  attended  with  the  grestcitojr 

the  former's  death  is  said  to  have  c<msulted  oouragement,  for  never,  perhaps,  had  P<*^^ 

Shirley  on  those  points.    Their  plays,  though  more  dissolute  and  intractable  flooL   He0«- 

^riused  for  their  chasteness  by  contemporary  qnentiy  corresponded  with  John  and  CbarM 

critics,  frequentiy  oontun,  in  the  midst  of  Wesley,  and  also  with  Whitefield,  from  wbooM 

passages  of  great  beauty,  others  c^  a  coarse-  recdved  greater  sympathy  than  from  nny^^ 

ness  and  obscenity  highly  offensive  to  modem  symen  of  tiie  establiahment.    In  1770  be  TiflUd 

taste.    Dryden  was  of  opinion  that  they  un-  Italy,  and  en  his  return  he  preached  at  »* 

derstoodandimitatedtheconversationofgentie-  place  of  his  birth  to  vast  oro^^_^}|r  ? 

men  mnch  better  than  Shakespeare,    Th;e  last  was  diosen  by  Ledy  fiuntlnfidoa  piwidast « 
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a  theologi^  instltoftion  which  she  had  foanded  tration  the  same  fnigalUy  which  he  practised  la 

at  Treveca  in  Wales.    His  connection  with  this  his  own  household ;  and  with  sll  his  opportuni- 

institution  involved  him  in  a  defence  of  Armin-  ties  for  self-emolument,  he  died  poor.    In  a  less 

ianisro,  which  resolted  in  an  elaborate  work  exalted  station  Oardinsl  Fleary  would  have  left 

on   the  subject.    AH  the   time  he  was  con-  a  greater  name.    He  loved  peace  more  than 

neoted  with  this  school  of  theology  he  sns-  power,  and,  without  the  broad  views  and  active 

tiuned  his  pastoral  relation  to  Madelejr^  and  spirit  of  a  great  statesman,  looked  with  an  un- 

hence  he  was  enabled  to  serve  the  former  gra«  easiness  akin  to  apprehension  upon  those  bolder 

tnitoualy.    He  visited  Italy  again  for  the  benefit  characters  who  might  have  supplied  his  own 

of  his  health,  and  before  returning  to  England  deficiencies. 

spent  8  ^ears  in  Switzerland.    An  edition ^f  his  FUSURT,  Clauds,  abb4,  a  French  ecclesiasti- 

works,  in  8  vols.  12mo.,  appeared  in  London  in  cal  writer,  bom  in  Paris,  Deo.  6,  1640,  died 

1803.    His  writings  have  been  often  reprinted.  July  14, 1728.    He  was  at  first  an  attorney,  and 

FLEURUS,  a  town  of  Belgium,  near  the  for  9  years  followed  the  legal  profession,  giving 
left  bank  of  the  Sambre,  7  m.  N.  E.  of  Oharle-  meanwhile  great  attention  to  literary  and  his* 
roi;  pop.  8,297.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  4  torical  pursuits.  His  acquaintance  with  Bos- 
great  Ittttles;  the  first  took  place  Aug..  80,  suet^  Bourdaloue,  and  several  other  clergymen 
1622,  between  the  Spaniards  under  Gonzmife  of  of  high  character,  probably  turned  his  mind  to- 
Cordova  and  the  army  of  the  Protestant  union,  ward  the  church.  In  1672,  having  received 
under  Mansfield,  the  victory  being  claimed  by  orders,  he  l)ecame,  on  the  recommendation  of 
both ;  the  2d,  Jtdy  1,  1690,  between  the  Frendb  Bossuet,  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  prince  de 
under  Marshal  Luxembourg,  and  the  Germans  Oonti.  In  1674  he  published  VhuUnre  du 
under  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  the  latter  being  ^rait  Fran^aU ;  in  167?,  LHnatUtUion  au  droit 
defeated;  the  8d  was  fought  June  26,  179^  ^celena$tique ;  in  1678,  a  Latin  translation  of 
when  the  repuU^an  French  general  Jourdan  "Boun^Vs  Es^aiitum  de  la  fn  Ca^ligue;  and 
defeated  the  imperialists  under  the  prince  of  from  1681  to  1688,  Le$  mcmn  de$  liraHitei,  les 
Coborg;  and  the  4th,  generally  known  as  the  mcsurt  du  Ohritiefu^  and  Le  grand  eaUehmne 
battle  of  Ligny,  in  whi<»i  Bl&oher  was  worsted  hutarique^  8  excellent  little  books  which  he 
by  Napoleon,  occurred  June  16, 1815,  2  days  had  carefully  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  pupils, 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1686  he  accompanied  F^n^lon  in  his  mission 

FLEURY,  Andb£  Hbbculb,  cardinal  de,  a  to  Saintonge,  and  evinced  here  true  Christian 
French  prelate  and  statesman,  bom  in  Lod^ve,  charity.  In  1689  F^n^lon  procured  his  ap- 
June  22, 1668,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  29, 1748.  He  pointment  as  his  assistant  in  tiie  education  of 
was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  in  Paris,  and  by  the  danphin^s  son,  which  task  he  fiilfilled  with 
the  aid  of  influential  friends  secured  the  appoint-  the  utmost  zeal  and  devotion.  In  this  employ- 
ment of  almoner  to  the  queen  Marie  Th^rdse,  ment  he  remained  16  years,  during  whi<»  he 
then  to  Louis  XIY.^  who  unwillingly  promoted  was  also  engaged  in  preparing  his  great  iTit- 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Fr^ius  in  1698,  at  the  taire  eeeUnaatiqtte^  the  first  volume  of  whidi 
request  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  On  the  king's  appeared  in  1691.  He  spent  no  less  than  80  years 
death  the  regentappointed  him  preceptor  to  Louis  in  bringing  this  work  down  to  the  beginning 
XV.,  then  about  6  years  of  age.  On  the  death  of  the  16th  century.  In  1684  Fleury  received 
of  the  resent  in  1728  he  advised  the  young  king  the  abbacy  of  Loc-Dieu,  which  in  I7O6  he  re- 
to  take  the  duke  of  Bourbon  as  first  minister,  signed  on  receiving  a  priory  at  Argenteuil.  In 
reserving  for  himself  a  seat  in  the  privy  council,  1696  he  was  elected  to  the  French  academy  to 
and  the  dispensation  of  ecclesiastical  prefer-  succeed  La  Bruydre.  He  always  lived  with  evan« 
inents.  In  1726  he  caused  the  duke  of  Bourbon  gelical  simplicity.  He  was  a  fluent  writer  and 
to  be  dismissed,  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  &it^ful  historian.  His  Butoire  eceUaia$tiqu6 
himself  in  his  78d  year,  assumed  supreme  power,  ranks  among  the  best  and  most  candid  historic^ 
with  the  titie  of  minister  of  state,  and  superin-  of  Christianity. 

tendent  of  the  general  post  oflice.    In  the  same  FLINDERS,  Matthew,  an  English  navigator, 

year  the  pope  made  him  a  cardinal.    Under  bom  in  Donington,  Lincolnshire,  in  1760,  died 

his  administration   France   was  generally  at  in  July,  1814.    In  1795  he  was  midshipman  oa 

peace,  the  disorders  of  the  past  reign  disap-  board  the  vessel  which  conveyed  Gapt.  Hunter, 

peared,  reforms  were  made  in  the  government,  the  governor  of  Botany  Bay,  to  Australia.  Soon 

arts  and  sciences  were  fostered,  and  tiie  conn-  after  arriving  in  Port  Jackson  he  embarked  with 

try  ei^oyed  comparative  prosperity  at  home,  the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  C^rge  A.  Bass,  in  a 

But  abroad  she  k»t  the  high  place  she  had  held  small  boat,  not  more  than  8  feet  long,  in  whidi 

in  the  councils  of  Europe,  her  armv  degenerated,  they  explored  the  estuary  of  Geoq^e's  river, 

her  navy  decayed,  and  toward  the  cloee  of  his  The  discoveries  made  by  tiiem  on  this  occasioa 

life  the  cardinal  had  the  chagrin  of  hearing  detennined  them  to  explore  the  whole  Aus- 

himself  oharged  with  invcdving  Framse  in  the  tralian    coast     They   embarked   in  a   large 

war   of  the  Austrian  succession,  which  had  decked  boat  with  only  6  men,  and  sailing  B. 

been   begun  against   his  wishes,  and  up  to  through   a  passage  afterward  named   Bass's 

the    time  of  his  death  had  been  littie  more  strait^first  discovered  that  Van  Diemen's  Land 

than  a  series  of  disasters  for  his  country.    He  was  a  separate  island.    In  July,  1801,  FlinderSi 

sought  to  introduce  into  the  public  adminis-  now  a  captsinf  again  sailed  from  England,  snr- 
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yejed  the  whole  Anstralian  ooast  as  far  as  the  each  other,  the  nodnles  not  being  in  oootKt 
eastern  extremity  of  Bass's  straits,  then  pro-  either  in  the  horizontal  or  vertical  omogemeDl 
ceeded  to  Port  Jackson,  where  he  refitted^  and  They  commonly  contain  a  nndens  of  parti  of 
in  the  snmmer  of  1802,  steering  N.,  explored  marine  fossils,  snch  as  are  abundant  in  tbe 
Northmuberland  and  Cumberland  islanos,  and  chalk,  as  shells,  sponges,  echini,  &o,;  and  tL^ 
sarveyed  the  Great  Barrier  reef  of  coral  rocks,  also  present  the  forms  of  hollow  geodes,  Uieir 
While  attempting  to  meke  his  way  back  to  cavities  lined  with  quartz  crystals,  iron  pjiito, 
England  he  was  seized  by  the  governor  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  onalcedony,  &a--llint  is  i 
Isleof  France,  in  spite  of  a  French  passport  and  common  mineral  production  in  the  United 
detained  a  prisoner  for  6  years ;  after  whicn  his  States,  but  it  is  converted  to  no  uae.  It  abooods 
health  was  so  impaired,  and  his  spirit  so  broken,  in  i^  tertiary  formations  of  the  aoothen 
that  he  expired  in  London  on  the  day  when  the  states,  and  is  met  with  in  the  older  rocb,  ereo 
narrative  of  his  discoveries  and  adventures  was  to  the  metamorphic  quartz  associated  with  the 
published  Q^  Voyage  to  Terra  Australia,  dsc,  in  lowest  stratifieii  rocks.  Upon  tbe  Lehigh 
the  years  1801,  '2,  and  '8,"2  vols«  ito.,  Lon-  mountain  in  Pennsylvania,  atLeiber'sGap^  is  ex« 
don,  1814).  posed  in  loose  fragments  in  the  soil  a  vast  amooot 
FLINT,  a  variety  of  the  mineral  roecies  of  flint  rock,  associated  with  oherty  qoartx  hi- 
quartz,  of  dull  colors,  frequently  black,  of  con-  crusted  with  chalcedony  and  manunularj  Aod 
choidal  fracture,  easily  broken  into  splinteiy  botrvoidal  ciystallizations.  In  the  woods  vst 
fragments,  which  from  the  sharpness  and  hard-  of  the  road  some  20  acres  of  snrfiice  hare  io 
ness  of  their  edges  are  well  adapted  for  striking  ancient  times  been  dus  over  by  the  Mint, 
fire  with  steel.  Beside  silica,  flint  contains  their  object  being  to  obtain  the  flint  for  arrov 
about  one  per  cent  of  water,  and  one  per  cent,  and  spear  heads.  Piles  of  broken  flint  sdll  lie 
divided  among  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina,  uncovered  by  the  sides  of  the  excsTatioos 
Berzelius  also  detected  potash  in  its  composi*  which  remain  unfilled.  The  itone  was  eridentr 
tion.  Its  hardness  idightly  exceeds  that  of  pure  ly  highlv  prized  by  them,  and  they  certuolf 
quartz.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  fi&cility  with  poaseMcd  great  skill  in  fiuihioning  it  into  tha 
which,  when  freshly  quarried,  it  is  broken  by  forms  they  reqmred. 
the  hammer  in  any  direction.  By  this  proper-  FUKT,  a  village  and  township  on  Ffint  rir- 
ty  the  thin  gun  fiints  are  fashioned  witn  great  er,  and  the  ci4>ital  of  Genesee  oo.,  Hich. ;  pop. 
rapidity,  the  workmen  breaking  up  the  rough  in  1858,  about  2,000.  It  is  surroonded  brs 
nodules  as  they  are  extracted  from  their  repos-  fertile  country,  possesses  abundance  of  vater 
itories  in  the  chalk  beds,  and  chipping  off  with  power,  and  has  an  active  trade.  It  is  the  sett 
a  pointed  hammer  from  the  rough  lumps  scales  of  the  Michigan  aaylnm  for  the  deaf^  dnmh,  tod 
wnich,  being  skilfully  applied  upon  the  edge  of  blind,  and  contains  a  U.  S.  land  office  aod  3 
a  chisel  set  upright  in  a  block  of  wood  and  newspaper  estabUshmenta 
struck,  are  converted  with  wonderful  precision  FIJNT,Timotht,  an  American  cletg^maD  and 
into  their  peculiar  form.  After  the  flmts  have  author,  born  in  North  Beading,  Uass^  in  i^h 
been  long  quarried,  their  facility  of  being  thus  1^80,  died  in  8alem,  Auff.  16,  1840.  He  ^^ 
accurately  worked  is  lost.  So  great  skill  was  ffraduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1800,  andhiT- 
attained  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  flints  before  mg  entered  the  ministry  of  the  OongregatioD^ 
the  introduction  of  percussion  caps,  that  a  church,  was  settled  at  Lunenburg,  Mas.,  in  1^ 
workman  could  with  hh  hammer  and  chisel  He  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  natural  sdeaceSi 
produce  1,000  well  formed  flints  in  8  days.  But  and  his  chemical  experiments  led  somoigDonLt 
the  flint  must  be  of  good  quality,  of  uniform  persons  to  charge  him  witih  connteifeiting  ocob. 
grain  and  color,  and  so  transktcent  that  letters  He  prosecuted  tnem  for  slander;  an  ill  feeii^ 
may  be  read  through  a  slice  3V  of  an  inch  thick,  increased  by  political  differences  sprang  up  «^ 
The  colors  preferred  are  from  a  honey  yellow  tween  him  and  his  parishioners,  and  he  ooDse- 
to  blackish  brown.  Flint  is  found  so  abundant-  quenUy  resigned  his  charge  in  1814  Be  th^ 
Ij  in  the  chalk  formation  in  England,  that  it  has  preached  in  various  parts  of  New  En^^and,  a»i 
been  applied  to  purposes  which  are  served  inSept.  1815,  setont  f6rtheWestaBaxBi«3l0p' 
here  by  better  materials.  It  was  formerly  ary.  He  passed  7  or  8  years  in  this  eapaatr  |d 
thought  an  essential  article  in  the  production  of  ^lie  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  but  losing  hn 
flint  glass,  but  is  now  sm)erseded  by  pure  gran-  health  tried  to  unite  the  avocations  ofj^}^ 
ular  quartz  or  sand.  It  still  continues  to  be  and  schoolteacher,  at  firat  near  Nov  y^^ 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain ;  and  the  and  afterward  on  Red  river.  In  1^, ^^ 
rough  nodules  are  found  to  be  well  adapted  for  turned  to  ICassachnsetts,  broken  in  bevth  tfu 
the  construction  of  substantial  walls  of  mason-  fbrtune ;  but  the  change  of  climate  soon  restci^ 
ry,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  counties  of  Kenl^  the  former,  and  he  turned  to  litersy  P^ 
Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  England.  These  noduloa  to  rep^  the  latter.  lEs  first  woik  ^^^^ 
constitute  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  chalk  cli£&  oUections  of  Ten  Yean  paaaed  in  the  ^7^  Jl 
of  the  coast  of  England.  They  occur  in  hori-  the  Missisapfd"  (8vo.,  Boston,  1826X  ^^^ 
zontal  layers  scattered  through  the  upper  portion  favorabl v  received  in  America  and  ^°(PJJ|^ 
of  the  chalk  formation,  and  in  a  few  instances,  printed  in  London,  and  translatedSnto fr^ 
as  noticed  bv  Lyell,  have  been  seen  in  vertical  In  thesame  year  he  brought  out  a  novels ,  f»^ 
rows  like  pillars,  at  irregular  distances  fh>m  da  Berrian,  or  the  Hexican  Patriot,    iitto^ 
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pablication  was  a  "  Condensed  Geography'  and  Asaph,  Holywell,  Rhjddlan,  Hawarden,  and 

ilistoiy  of  the  Western  States  in  the  Mississippi  Bag^Ut.    One  member  is  returned  to  the  honse 

Valley  *'  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Cincinnati,  1828).  form-  of  commons  for  the  conntj,  and  one  for  the 

ing,  with  the  *' Recollections,^'  one  of  the  best  town  of  flint. 

accoants  of  that  region  ever  written.    In  1828  FLOATING  ISLAITOS,     An  early  notice 
he  remoTed  to  Cincinnati  where  he  edited  for  of  this  phenomenon  is  recorded  in  an  interest- 
S  years  the  "  Western  Review.^'    In  1833  he  ing  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  Gallus.  in 
went  to  New  York  and  conducted  a  few  num-  which  he  describes  the  appearance  of  anumoer 
bers  of  the  "Knickerbocker  Magazine/'    He  of  them  he  had  observed  in  the  lake  Vadimon, 
afterward  took  up  his  rendence  in  Alexandria,  now  Laghetto  di  Bassano,  near  Rome.    They 
Va.,  spending  most  of  his  summers  in  New  were  covered  with  reeds  and  rushes,  and  were 
England.    His  writings  are  spirited  and  power-  of  such  consistence,  that  the  sheep  grazing  upon 
ful,  but  somewhat  wanting  in  polish.    His  prin-  the  borders  of  the  lake  passed  upon  them  to 
cipal  works,  beside  those  mentioned  above,  are :  feed,  and  were  often  floatea  away  from  the  shore. 
^  Arthur  Clenning,"  a  novel  (2  vok.  12mo.,  Upon  the  lake  Gerdau,  in  Prussia,  the  extent 
Philadelphia,  1828);   **  George  Mason,  or  the  ofsuchislandsissaidtobesufficient  for  the  pas- 
Back  woodsman  ; "  *^  Shoshonee  Valley  "  (2  vols,  tur&ge  of  1 00  head  of  cattle ;  and  on  one  in  the  Like 
12mo.,  Cincinnati,  1830) ;  a  translation  of  Droz,  Kolk,  in  Osnabr&ck,  fine  elms  are  said  to  grow. 
B»ai  9ur  Fart  eTStre  heureux  (Boston,  1832) ;  These  islands  are  produced  by  accumulations 
**  Indian  Wars  in  the  West"  (12mo.,  1833) ;  of  drift  wood,  among  which  drifting  sands  and 
*^  Lectures  on  Natural  History,  Geology,  Chem-  earth  collect  and  form  a  soil,  in  wbich  plants 
istry,  and  the  Arts"  (12mo.,  Boston,  1838);  take  root  and  fiourish,  sometimes  becoming 
'^Memoir  of  Daniel  Boone"  (18mo.,  Cincin-  trees.    The  great  ^^  rafts"  of  some  of  the  western 
nati,  1834).    He  also  contributed  to  the  London  rivers  are  of  this  nature,  though  for  the  most  part 
**Athen8oum"  in  1835  a  series  of  papers  on  these  do  not  float  from  nlace  to  place.  Masses  are 
American  literatare.  occa^onaJly  detached,  however,  and  drifted  out 
FLINT  RIVER  (Indian  name,  ThranaUe$ia\  from  the  mouth  of  the  MisslEsippi,  carrying 
a  river  of  Greorgia,  rising  in  the  W.  part  of  the  with  them  into  the  gulf  the  birds,  8eq>ents.  and 
state,  near  Fayetteville,  flowing  S.,  and  uniting  alligators  that  had  taken  refuge  upon  tnem. 
with  the  Chattahoochee  at  the  S.  W.  extrem-  Such  islands  have  been  seen  floating  100  miles 
ity  of  the  state,  to  form  the  Appalachicola.    It  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  from  which 
is  about  300  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as  they  had  been  discharged.    Upon   the  great 
Albany,  a  distance  of  250  m.  from  the  gulf  of  rivers  of  South  America  tiiey  are  very  often 
Mexico.    Principal  towns  on  its  banks^  Lanier,  met  with,  carrying  with  them  the  prolific  pro- 
Oglethorpe,  and  Albany.  ductions  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  the 
FLINTSHIRE,  a  N.  E.  oo.  of  Wales,  con-  tropics,  to  deposit  them  in  new  localities.    Thus 
sisting  of  2  separate  portions,  lying  at  a  distance  they  may  have  been  the  means  of  distributing 
of  8  miles  from  each  other,  with  a  part  of  I>en-  species  of  the  larger  animals  among  the  islands 
bighshire  between  them,  the   larger  portion  of  the  South  Pacific,  upon  many  of  which  their 
bordering  on  the  Irish  sea  and  the  estuary  of  introduction  by  any  other  mode  is  difficult  to 
the  Dee ;  aggregate  area,  289  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  account   for.    Prescott  describes  the  floating 
1851,  68,156.    It  is  the  smallest  out  most  pop-  gardens  or  chincMipoi  of  Mexico  as  an  archi- 
nlous  county  in  Wales.    The  surface  near  the  pelago  of  wandering  islands.    The  primitive 
coast  is  low,  and  elsewhere  is  diversified,  though  Aztecs  adopted  the  puui  suggested  by  tnese  nat- 
there  are  no  neat  elevations.    A  range  of  hiUs  ural  objects,  and  attaching  ^e  reeds  and  rushes 
runs  alongsiae  the  S.  W.  boundary,  and  sends  together,  they  covered  the  raft  thus  formed  with 
off  a  branch  which  traverses  the  county  in  a  the  fertile  sediment  drawn  up  from  the  lake. 
N.  K  direction.    Between  Uiese  ridges  are  fer-  Upon  these  gardens,  gradually  extended  to  200 
tile  valleys,  including  the  weU  known  vale  of  or  300  feet  in  length,  the  Indians  cultivated 
Olwvd,  watered  by  several  rivers,  which  flow  flowers  and  vegetables  for  the  market  of  Te- 
on  toe  one  side  into  the  Olwyd  and  Alyn,  and  nochtitlan.    Some  of  the  ehinampat  were  even 
on  the  other  into  the  Dee,  which  forms  the  firm  enough  to  sustain  small  trees  and  a  hut, 
K.  E.  boundary.    The  greater  part  of  the  county  and  could  then  be  moved  about  with  a  pole  or 
rests  upon  the  coal  measures^  which  exist  chiefiy  remain  anchored  by  the  same. 
on  the  coast  of  the  estnanr  of  the  Dee.    Lead  FLODDEN  FIELD,  Battub  or,  fought  Sept. 
mines,  the  ore  firom  whicn  sJso  yields  a  little  9, 1513,  between  the  Scots  under  King  James 
silver,  are  worked  near  Holywell  and  Bagillt^  IV.  ana  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Surrey. 
and  are  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  Henry  YUI.  was  on  the  continent  engaged  in 
The  other  minerals  are  copper,  iron,  line,  and  his  expedition  against  France  when  the  border 
calamine.     Agriculture  employs  about  8  per  feuds  between  England  and  Scotland  broke  into 
cent,  of  the  population.    The  liiipping  trade  is  open  war,  and,  according  to  Scott,  '*  prudence, 
not  extensive,  as  the  ports  are  accessible  only  policy,  the  prodigies  of  superstition,  and  the  ad- 
hj  small  craft.    The   Chester  and  Holvhead  vice  of  his  most  experienced  counsellors,  were 
railway  traverses  the  county,  and  the  Chester  alike  unable  to  subdue  in  James  the  blazing  zeal 
and  Mold  railway  penetrates  to  its  centre.    The  of  romantic  chivalry.*'    He  crossed  the  Tweed, 
chief  towns  are  Mold,  the  capital,  Flint,  St  Aug.  22.  at  the  head  of  the  feudal  array  of  hia 
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kingdom,  captured  4  border  fortresses,  and  en-  tions  to  tbe  government,  bowever,  exposed  bim 

camped,  Sept.  6,  on  Flodden,  tbe  last  of  tbe  Che-  to  the  charge  of  inconsistenoy.  He  was  reelected 

riot  hills,  in  the  ooontj  of  Nordiumberland,  8  to  parliament  in  1761,  and  was  made  t  priTj 

miles  S.  E.  of  Coldstream. .  The  earl  of  Surrey,  oonncillor  for  tbe  2  kingfdom^  and  Tioe-treMorer 

to  whom  was  introated  the  defence  of  tbe  English  of  Ireland  in  1776.  but  resigned  in  1781.  h 

border,  summoned  tbe  gentlemen  of  tbe  nortbem  1768  be  held  tbe  celebrated  dlscossioa  with  Mr. 

counties  to  join  bim  at  Newcastle,  where  be  set  Grattan  in  tbe  bouse  of  commons,  which  was 

np  his  stanoard,  and  reached  Alnwick  Sept.  8,  carried  to  a  degree  of  bitterness  ahnoit  QDps^ 

with  26,000  men.  where,  according  to  the  prao-  alleled,  and  became  so  personal  in  its  character 

tice  of  chivalry,  be  offered  batUe  to  James  in  a  that  Flood  was  intermpted  by  the  speaker.  In 

message  sent  by  a  pursnivant-at-arms.    By  a  the  same  year  be  was  returned  to  the  English 

skilful  oonntermarch  be  placed  himself,  on  the  parliament  for  the  city  of  Winchester,  aoa  in 

morning  of  Sept  9,  between  James  and  nis  own  1785  be  represented  tbe  borough  of  Seaford. 

country,  so  that  His  speeches  were  logical,  pure  in  style,  and 

The  Engiiah  Una  ttretdied  etat  and  weft,  nob  in  figures  and  clasaofll  alluflions.    He  left 

TiitS£hl2rth;Srt*{SJ;irpS^  *  PJndano  "  Ode  to  Fame,"  and  a  po«a  oa  tl» 

And  numftiiiy  tbeir  foot  the/  met  death  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  to  be  found 

The  battle  besran  between  4  and  5  o'clock  P.  IL,  in  tbe  Oxford  collection.    Hts  property  was  fi- 

and  was  dedded  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  nally  beoueatbed  to  Trinity  college,  Dablin. 
The  Scottish  army,  setting  fire  to  its  tents,  de-        FLOOR  CLOTH,  strong  canvas  made  of 

scended  the  ridge  of  Flodden  to  secure  the  em-  flax,  with  more  or  less  hemp  intermixed,  oorered 

inence  of  Brankstone,  and  was  met  by  tbe  Eng-  on  both  sides  with  a  heavy  coating  of  punt,  and 

lish  army,  which  advanced  in  4  divisions  under  printed  on  one  side  after  the  manner  of  tbe 

the  command  of  Surrey,  his  2  sons,  Thomas  calico  block  printing.    It  is  much  used  for  tbe 

and  Sir£dmundHoward,and  Sir  Edward  Stan-  covering  of  floors  of  balls  and  psaaa^  ibr 

ley.    Earls  Huntley  and  Home,  who  led  the  which  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  dnrabihtj  and 

Scottish  left  wing,  charged  the  Howards  so  sue-  cleanliness.    Itade  with  picked  long  flax,  it  is  a 

oessfnlly  with  a  body  of  spearmen  that  Sir  Ed-  ffood  materiid  for  covering  the  rood  of  venn- 

mnnd  was  unhorsed  and  bis  division  put  to  Sabs  and  light  structnrea.    Tbe  canvas  is  pre- 

flight.    The  battle  was  restored  in  this  quarter  pared  of  ul  widths,  from  a  yard  to  9  yards,  so 

by  the  advance  of  Lord  Daore  with  the  reserve  that  an  extensive  apartment  may  be  coTeredby 

of  cavalry.    On  the  right  wing  the  bigblanders  a  single  piece  of  it    The  looms  for  produdng 

were  unable  to  stand  against  the  severe  execu-  pieces  of  great  width  require  two  men,  one  on 

tion  of  tbe  Lancashire  archers.     James,  sur-  each  side  for  throwing  the  i^nttle  forward  and 

rounded  by  some  thousands  of  chosen  warriors,  back.    The  length  of  the  pieces  sometimes  ex- 

charged  upon  Surrey  in  the  centre  of  bis  army  ceeds  100  yards.    From  these  large  pieces  soit- 

with  such  resolution  as  to  penetrate  within  a  able  lengths  of  60  to  100  feet  are  cut  off  at  tbe 

few  yards  of  the  royal  standard,  when  be  was  painting   establishments,   and  then  stretched 

attacked  in  the  flank  and  rear  by  Stanley,  al-  tightly  upon  substantial  upright  wooden  framci, 

ready  victorious.over  the  Scottish  right  James  a  row  of^ which  is  built  up  in  the  frame  room, 

fell  by  an  unknown  band  within  a  lance's  lengtii  each  one  separated  from  the  next  by  a  space 

of  Surrey,  and  all  of  his  division  perished  with  of  a  few  feet    Ladders  and  platforms  are  con- 

their  king,  not  one  of  them  being  made  pris-  veniently  arranged  to  afford  access  to  evert 

oner.    Before  dawn  the  Scots  abandoned  the  part  of  the  surface  of  the  cloth.    Bdng  straiD- 

field  in  disorder.    Their  loss  was  about  10.000  ed  and  well  secured  in  tbe  frame,  the  anrface  is 

men,  which  included  the  prime  of  their  nobili-  tight  like  a  drumhead,  and  an  increase  of  damp* 

ty,  gentry,  and  even  clergy.    *^  Scarce  a  family  ness  mav  even  cause  the  doth  to  split   Tbe 

of  eminence,"  says  Scott,  ^'but  bad  an  ances-  first  ap{>lication,  which  is  made  to  tbe  back  of 

tor  killed  at  Flodden,  and  there  is  no  province  the  canvas,  is  of  a  solution  of  g^ue  size,  laidoo 

of  Scotland,  even  at  this  day,  where  the  battle  with  brushes.    This  enters  the  norea  of  tba 

is  mentioned  without  a  sensation  of  terror  and  doth,  and  is  rubbed  smooth,  while  still  dampi 

sorrow.'*  The  English  lost  about  7.000  men,  but  with  pumice  stones.    When  this  is  diy,  a  cost- 

of  inferior  note.    Scott's  ''Marmion,  a  Tale  of  ing  of  paint  of  linseed  oil  and  ochre,  or  anj 

Flodden  Field,"  contains,  in  the  last  canto,  an  cheap  coloring  matter,  made  with  little  or  d^ 

accurate  and  most  animated  description  of  the  turpentine,  and  so  iMck  that  it  cannot  be  ijpRH 

battle  of  Flodden.  with  a  brush,  is  kid  on  with  a  steel  trowel,  tfd 

FLOOD,  HxNBT,  an  Irish  orator  and  poll-  well  worked  into  tbe  doth.    Intheeoonew 

tician,  born  in  1782,  died  Dec.  2,  1791.    He  two  weeks  this  becomes  diy,  so  as  to  be Ju 

was  a  son  of  the  chief  Justice  of  the  court  of  for  receiving  a  second  coat ;  and  on  this,  wbeo 

king's  bench  in  L^eland,  and  was  educated  first  dry,  the  private  marks  of  tbe mannfiutorerare 

at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  afterward  at  made.    During  this  time  similar  operations  ba^ 

Oxford.    In  1759  be  became  a  member  of  the  been  going  on  upon  tbe  face  of  the  cloth,  ooi^ 

Irish  house  of  commons,  where  bis  eloquence  than  8  coats  of  paint  being  applied  ^^J^ 

made  a  remarkable  impression,  and  bis  activity  trowel,  and  finally  a  4th  ooat  n  laid  oa  viu 

in    support  of  all  measures  oenefidal  to  his  the  brush,  which  is  intended  to  form  the  P^^ 

country  won  him  great  popularity.    His  rela-  of  the  design  to  be  afterward  printed.   £>0° 
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eoat  of  trowel  oolor  on  this  side  is  carefolly  eeedinglyprosperoas  and  has  an  exfiensive  bnsi'- 

pamioed,  when  dry,  before  the  next  is  kid  on.  neBs,  being  the  chief  shipping  point  for  the  pro* 

For  the  best  cloth  2  or  8  months  are  required  dactiont  not  only  of  the  count j  bat  of  a  large  part 

to  complete  these  operations^  and  the  materials  of  Tennessee.  It  is  near  the  line  of  a  railroad  con* 

laid  on  amount  to  nearly  8  limes  the  weight  of  neotingit  with  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 

the  canvas.    The  heavy  pieces  are  received  fi'om  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  tiie  northern  and 

the  frames  upon  rollers  set  upright,  the  &ce  middle  states.    The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a 

being  protected  by  a  covering  of  paper,  and  are  handsome  bridge,  about  i  m.  long,  which  cost 

then  conveyed  to  the  printing  room,  where  they  $160,000.    Immediately  above  it  are  the  Muscle 

are  drawn  upon  a  long  table  as  fast  as  the  print*  6hoal8.    Steamboats  ascend  to  this  point  from 

ing  upon  the  portions  in  advance  progresses,  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  a  distance  of  800 

This  is  accomplished  by  blocks  of  pine,  faced  m.    In  1860  the  village  contained  8  large  brick 

with  some  dose  wood,  as  that  of  the  pear  tree,  churches,  the  Wesleyan  university,  a  femde  semi* 

and  engraved,  each  one  to  print  all  those  parte  inary,  1  newspaper  office,  and  2  large  cotton  'fao- 

of  the  pattern  -which  are  in  one  color,  the  por-  tories,  each  having  a  capital  of  |46,000. 

tions  correspondtuff  to  the  other  colors  being  cut  FLORENCE  (Ital.  MrenMe},  a  celebrated  city 

away.    As  many  blocks  are  applied  in  succes*  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  in  lat.  43^  w 

aion,  therefore,  as  there  are  colors  to  be  printed,  K^  long.  11**  16'  E.,  182  m.  from  Genoa,  298 

the  operation  Doing  nearly  the  same  as  that  de-  from  Turin,  244  from  Milan,  186  from  Yenioe, 

acrihed  in  Cauoo  pBnrrmo.    The  blocks  are  190  from  Rome,  and  866  from  Naples;  pop.  in 

for  the  most  part  heavy,  18  inches  square,  and  1868,  114,081.    The  city  lies  in  a  beautiful 

when  appliea  are  struck  several  blows  with  a  \rell  wooded,  well  cultivated  valley,  surrounded 

heavy  hammer.   When  designed  to  print  a  broad  by  the  Apennines.    It  is  endrded  by  an  old 

nnifbrm  surftce,  their  face  is  made  by  indented  wall  6  or  6  m.  louff,  with  8  gateSi    The  river 

lines  crossing  each  other;  the  paint  is  taken  up  Amo  flows  through  it,  dividing  it  into  two 

more  uniformly  and  is  more  evenly  spread  than  parts  of  unequal  stxe,  the  larger  (^  which  is 

it  would  be  with  a  plain  surface.    As  in  calico  on  the  right  or  N.  bank.    The  river  within  the 

printing,  the  stock  of  blocks  required  to  be  kept  dty  is  crossed  by  4  fine  stone  bridges,  of  which 

on  hand  Involves  the  outlay  of  a  large  capital,  the  most  noted  is  the  p&nU  di  Santa  Trinita^ 

Before  applying  them  to  the  cloth,  the  sur&ce  which  was  built  in  1666-'9.    It  is  adorned  with 

of  this  is  roughened  with  a  steel  scraper  and  statues,  is  828  feet  long,  and  the  centre  arch 

hard  scrubbing  brush,  that  it  may  bettor  take  has  a  span  of  96  feet    This  bridge  is  a  favorite 

the  color.    As  fast  as  the  pattern  is  completed  evening  walk  of  the  people.    The  ponte  F00- 

the  cloth  is  moved  on,  ana  in  some  establish-  thio  is  76  feet  wide,  and  the  carriage  way  in 

ments  passes  through  the  floor  into  the  drying  the  middle  is  lined  on  each  side  by  a  row 

room,  where  it  is  kept  for  months  to  thoroughly  of  shops  occupied  chiefly  by  goldsmiths  and 

dry.    If  drying  oils  are  used^  the  doth  islikdy  JeweUers.    In  the  older  parts  of  the  city  the 

to  be  brittle  and  of  inferior  quality. — During  atreets  are  mgrow  and  irrwilur,  and  the  houses 

the  present  year  (1869)  a  patent  has  been  se»  for  the  most  part  meanly  built ;  but  the  newer 

cured  in  England  for  the  following  method  of  and  larger  portions  are  very  handsome  and 

making  ornamental  floor  doth.  On  cloth  which  statdy,  and  the  streets  wider  than  is  common  in 

has  be«n  flrst  printed  upon  or  dyed  like  calico  a  the  dties  of  southern  Europe,  and  solidly  paved 

transparent  ground  or  coating  is  put  by  apply^  with  blocks  of  stone.    The  churches  of  Florence 

log  several  coats  of  clarified  linseed  oil,  render-  are  170  in  number,  and  many  of  them  of  great 

ed  ^' drying^  in  the  usual  way  with  sulphate  of  size,  but  few  are  completely  finished,  and  their 

zino  or  acetate  of  lead.    When  this  transparent  general  appearance  is  neither  degant  nor  pio- 

coating  is  dry,  it  is  rubbed  smooth  with  pumice  turesque.    The  principal  church  is  the  Duomo^ 

stone,  and  a  hard  varnish  put  on  the  top,  oopd  or  caUiedral,  a  vast  and  superb  structure,  which 

Tarnish  being  employed  for  light  colors  and  as-  is  surpaned  in  architectnnd  grandeur  only  by 

phalt  varnish  for  olack  glazed  doth.  8t  Peter's  at  Rome.    Its  foundations  were  laid 

FLORA,  the  Roman  goddess  of  flowers  and  in  1298 ;  the  great  dome  was  erected  by  Bru- 

epring.    8be  was  worshipped  in  Rome  fr^m  nelleschl  in  the  16th  century,  but  the  fri^ade 

tne  very  earliest  times.    Her  temple  stood  near  was  not  completed  till  the  middle  of  the  17th. 

the  eirctu  maximus ;  and  her  festival  was  cele-  The  length  of  the  building  is  464  feet;  its 

brated  annually  on  theft  last  days  of  ApriL  greatest  breadth  is  884  feet ;  its  height  from  the 

FLORA,  a  term  corresponding  to  fauna,  in-  pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  is  889 

dicating  the  plants  belonging  to  any  country,  feet;  the  height  of  the  nave  is  168  feet,  and  of 

as  that  does  toe  animals.    Its  application  is  ex-  the  side  aisles  97  feet.    The  exterior  of  the 

tended  to  the  groups  of  plants,  the  fosdl  re-  church  is  covered  throughout  with  red,  white, 

mnins  of  which  are  found  belonging  to  any  and  black  marble,  disposed  in  panels  and  varie- 

geological  formation  or  period.  gated  figures;   and  the  pavement  is  also  of 

FLORENCE,  a  post  village  and  the  capital  many-colored  marble,  much  of  which  was  laid 

of  Lauderdale  CO.,  Alabama,  dtuated  at  the  head  under  the  direction  of  Michel  Angelo.    The 

of  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  river,  nearly  op-  dome  of  this  cathedral  is  the  largest  in  the 

poflite  Tuscumbia;  pop.  in  1868,  about  1,600.  world,  its  droumferenee  being  greater  than  that 

TfaoQ^  not  a  place  of  large  p<^nlation,  it  is  ex*  of  the  dome  of  St,  Peter's^  andiu  comparative 
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height  greater,  though  its  base  is  not  placed  at  so  la  Onuea,  founded  in  158ft,  Tirhoee  object  is  tbe 

high  an  elevation  above  the  ground.    It  excited  improvement  of  the  Italian  language,  ^ere 

the  emulation  of  Michel  Angelo,  who  endeavored  are  agricultural  and  fine-art  academies^  a  medi- 

to  surpass  it  in  the  dome  of  8t.  Feter^s.    This  cal  college,  and  an  atheneum.    Charitable  m- 

churoh  is  richly  adorned  by  statues  and  pictures,  stitutions  are  numerous,  including  asylums  for 

most  of  which  are  by  eminent  masters.  Amonff  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  or- 

the  statues  is  an  unfinished  group  by  Michel  phans,  and  an  ancient  association  of  the  nobles 

Angelo,  representing  the  entombment  of  Christ,  and  gentry  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  soffer- 

Among  the  paintings  is  a  portrait  of  Dante,  ex*  ing  poor. — ^The  trade  of  Horence  at  the  present 

ecuted  in  1466.    Near  the  cathedral  stands  the  day  is  chiefly  in  the  produce  of  the  sorroDodiog 

campanile  or  belfry,  which  was  designed  by  country,  oil,  wine,  and  raw  sOk,  and  in  her  own 

Giotto,  and  begun  in  1834.    It  is  a  square  tow^,  manufactures,  of  which  the  principal  are  sSk 

276  feet  high,  light  and  elegant,  in  the  Italian-  stufis,  straw  hats,  artificial  flowers.  muncaliDd 

Gothic  style,  and  divided  into  4  lofty  stories,  scientific  instruments,  jewdrv,  and  nneporoeUin. 

Charles  Y.  used  to  say  that  it  deserved  to  be  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.   TheenTirons 

kept  in  a  glass  case.    The  lower  story  contains  are  like  beautiftd  gardens,  and  abound  in  d^ht- 

2  ranges  of  tablets,  designed  by  Giotto  and  eze-  fnl  places  for  excursions.    The  people  are  liveiT, 

cuted  by  him  and  by  Andrea  Pisano  and  Luca  pohte,  and  intelligent,  with  a  refinement  of  nun- 

dellaRobbia.  Opposite  the  principal  front  of  the  ner  and  language  which  extends  even  to  tk 

cathedral  stands  the  baptistry,  whose  8  great  lowest  classes,  whoso  style  of  speech  is  uogn- 

bronze  portals  adorned  with  bass-reliefs  by  An-  ]arly  graceful,  delicate,  and  ea^resdve.  Vx 

drea  and  Ghiberti  Pisano  were  declared  by  dimate,  the  cheapness  of  living^  the  galleries  of 

Michel  Angelo  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Para-  art,  and  the  refinement  of  the  people,  render 

disc.    The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  has  attached  Florence  a  particularly  pleasant  place  of  res- 

to  it  a  sacristy  which  contains  7  statues  b^  dence,  and  have  attracted  to  it  great  nombeis 

Michel  Angelo.    Adjoining  the  same  church  is  of  foreigners,  especially  English  and  AmerictDS. 

the  costly  Medicean  chapel,  begun  in  1604  by  Florence  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 

Ferdinand  L,  xrand  duke  of  Tuscany,  as  the  distinguished  citizens,  among  whom  have  beeo 

mausoleum  of  his  family,  on  which,  it  is  said,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Macchiavelli,  )G- 

$17,000,000  have  been  expended.    It  is  an  oc-  chel  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  Benyennto 

tagon  94  feet  in  diameter  and  200  feet  high,  Cellini,  Ghdileo,  Guiociardini,  Americas  Yes- 

and  is  lined  throughout  with  lapis-lazuli,  Jasper,  pucius,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  tad 

onyx,  and  other  precious  stones.    The  church  Filiciga,  the  diief  of  the  Ijrio  poets  of  Italy. 

of  Simta  Croce,  a  huge  edifice  460  feet  long  and  Benjamin  Disraeli  says  of  Florence :  "•  Ton  cas- 

184  feet  wide,  whose  foundation  stone  was  laid  not  stroll  50  yards,  you  cannot  enter  a  church 

in  1294,  is  the  Pantheon  or  Westndnster  abbey  or  a  palace,  without  being  favorably  reminded 

of  Florence.    It  contains  the  tombs  of  Michel  of  the  power  of  human  thought.    In  Florence, 

Angelo,  Maochiavelli,  Galileo,  Leopardo  Aretino,  the  monuments  are  not  only  of  great  men,  bot 

the  historian  Guiociardini,  the  poet  Alfieri,  and  of  the  greatest.    You  do  not  gaze  upon  tbe 

of  many  other  illustrious  men.  Florence  abounds  tomb  of  an  author  who  is  merely  a  great  mtf- 

in  palaces  of  a  singularly  solid,  heavy  style  of  ter  of  oomposition,  but  of  one  who  mrmed  the 

aronitecture,  resembling  prisons  or  fortresses,  language.   The  iUustrions  astronomer  is  not  the 

They  were  built  in  ages  of  turbulence  and  civil  discoverer  of  a  phmet,  but  the  revealer  of  the 

strife,  for  defence  and  security  rather  than  for  whole  celestial  machinexy.    Hie  artist  and  the 

display  or  luxurj^.    Their  great  size  and  height,  politician  are  not  merely  the  first  sculptors  ind 

the  rough  massiveness  of  their  lower  stories,  statesmen  of  their  time,  but  the  inventors  of 

and  the  huge  cornices  frowning  over  their  fronts,  the  very  art  and  the  very  oralt  in  which  th^ 

give  tbem^  a  very  impressive  appearance.    The  excelled." — ^Florence  by  Uie  Romans  was  called 

two  principal  palaces,  the  Palasoso  Yecchio  and  Florentia.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  foonded 

the  Pakzzo  Pitti,  contsdn  celebrated  collections  by  the  dictator  SyUa.  about  80  B.  0. ;  but  i( 

of  works  of  art.    The  Medicean  gallery,  built  in  seems  to  have  been  oi  little  importance  tili  the 

1564,  contains  a  number  of  masterpieces  of  later  ages  of  the  Roman  empire.    In  405  itvtf 

Sainting  and  sculpture,  among  them  the  Venus  a  considerable  city,  and  was  be^eged  by  Badt- 

e'  Medici,  the  ''Knife-Grinder,"  the  group  of  gaisus,  king  of  the  Goths,  at  the  head  of  a  gi««| 

*'  Kiobe  and  her  Children,"  and  various  paint-  army.    It  was  delivered  by  Stilicho,  who  raun 

ings  by  RaphaeL  Titian,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Uie  siege  and  captured  and  put  to  death  va 

others  of  the  highest  eminence.    Beside  these  barbarian  monarch.    In  642  it  was  laid  in  x^ 

famous  collections,  the.  city  abounds  in  galle-  by  the  army  of  Totila,  king  of  the  Ostrpgothi 

ries,  museums,  and  choice  works  of  art.    There  Charlemagne  rebuilt  it  at  the  end  of  the  6u 

are  several  large  libraries,  the  Magliabecchian  century,  and  during  the  next  2  oentories  itgnd- 

with  160,000  volumes,  the  Laurentian  with  nally  grew  in  importance,  tiU  in  the  10th  cea* 


60,000  volumes.    There  are  many  literary  insti-    of  4,  and  fdfterward  of  6  oonsuls.    In  1^07  tht 
tutions,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  academy  i>s{-   ohief  executive  functions  were  asngasd  to  a 
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single  magistrate  called  the  podeita.    In  1216  is  exported  to  Oelebes  to  be  inaniifactared> 

the  Florentines  began  to  take  part  in  the  civil  The  other  principal  articles  of  trade  are  benzoin, 

war   between   the   Gnelphs  and  Ghibellines  ambergria,  beeswax,  alaves^  and  ship^s  proviso 

which  conyalsed  Italj.    After  a  contest  which  ions,  payment  for  which  is  made  m  cntlerj; 

lasted  for  88  years,  the  Qnelph  or  papal  party  gnnpowder,  glassware,  and  linen.    The  natives 

was  beaten  and  expelled  from  the  city.    In  are  divided  kito  a  number  of  distinct  nations, 

1250  the  citizens  took  arms  against  the  nobles,  all  speaking  different  languages.     The  prinoi- 

defeated  them,  demolished  their  fortified  pal-  pal  towns  are  Ende,  with  about  200  houses, 

aces,  and  established  a  democratic  government  Mangaru  on  the  N.  coast,  Pota  on  the  same  sideL 

with  a  chief  ma^trate  styled  ^the  captain  of  the  site  pf  a  Dutch  fort  and  trading  post,  and 

the  people'*  at  its  head,  and  various  councils  Larantnka  on  the  8.  £.,  where  the  Portuguese 

chosen  from  all  classes  of  the  population.  In  1282  have  a  small  settlement.    The  Portuguese  visit- 

the  republic  adopted  a  new  system  of  govern-  ed  the  island  at  an  early  period,  and  gave  it  the 

ment,  which  continued  unchanged  for  several  name  of  Flores.    It  was  subordinate  for  a  time 

centuries.  A  lon^  series  of  civil  wars  between  the  to  the  Dutch  presidency  on  Timor  island,  but  in 

factions  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  ensued,  in  spite  1812  theBugis  expelledall  the  European  settlers. 

of  which,  however,  the  city  srew  very  rich  and  Christianity  has  obtained  a  foothold  by  the  la- 

Sowerful.    It  became  the  financial  capital  of  bora  of  Portuguese  missionaries,  and  the  native 

urope,  and  its  merchants  carried  on  an  im«  traders  generdly  sdl  under  the  Portuguese  flag, 

mense  trade  with  foreign  countries.    The  popu-  FLORIAN,  Jban  Pibbbb  Oulsis  dx,  a  French 

lation  amoanted  to  160,000,  and  the  armed  misceUaneons  author,  bom  at  the  chateau  de 

militia,  who  could  be  called  together  by  the  toll-  Florian  in  Languedoc,  March  6,  1766,  died  in 

ing  of  a  bell,  were  reckoned  at  25,000.    In  1842,  Bceaux,  Sept  13, 1794.    His  unde,  the  marquis 

GaoltierdeBrienne,  an  adventurer  who  bore  the  de  Florian,  who  had  married  a  niece  of  Vol- 

title  of  duke  of  Athens,  ibecarae  lord  of  Flor-  taire,  placed  him  when  18  years  old  at  Femey 

enoe  by  a  coup  d^etat^  but  after  a  year  of  cruel  with  the  philosopher,  where  he  remained  8 

despotism  he  was  deposed  and  driven  from  the  years,  when  he  became  page  to  the  duke  de 

city  by  a  sudden  insurrection  of  the  people,  renthidvre,  who  subsequentiy  procured  him  a 

The  anniversary  of  this  revolution,  July  26,  commission  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry.    He  left 

1843,  is  still  celebrated  at  Florence.  The  repub-  his  troop  to  attach  himself  as  a  {fentilhomme  d$ 

lie  was  restored,  and  continued  to  flourisn  in  etmr  to  the  duke,  at  whose  residence  he  pur« 

spite  of  factions,  insurrections,  and  civil  and  sued  his  literary  avocations.    Several  of  his 

foreign  wars,  till  the  16tii  century,  when  the  dramatic  writings  were  performed  at  the  thea- 

family  of  the  Medici  obtained  a  controlling  tre  of  D*Argenta1,  whose  house  in  Paris  was 

influence  in  its  i^airs,  which  resulted  in  the  then  the  centre  of  attraction  for  men  of  science 

final  overthrow  of  republican  institutions  in  the  and  letters,  and  on  these  occasions  Florian  often 

16th  eentury.    (See  Mxdioi,  and  Tusoakt.) — A  played  the  part  of  Harlequin.    Though  not  the 

'*  Florentine  History,'*  by  H.E.  Napier  (6  vols,  best  of  his  works,  some  of  his  plays,  as  Le» 

12mo.),  was  publi^ed  in  London  in  1846-'7.  deux  hilleUj  Le  ban  pjre^  La  bonne  in^,  &o., 

For  descriptions  of  Fbrenoe  see  "European  have  considerable  merit,  and  the  first  still  holds 

Capitals,**  by  William  Ware  (12mo.,  Boston,  its  place  on  the  French  stage.    In  1788  he  pro- 

1851),  and  ^^Six  Months  in  Italy,**  by  Geoi^  duoed  his  {htlatee^  a  novd  in  imitation  of  the 

&  Hillard  (12mo.,  6th  ed.,  Boston,  1868).  "Galatea**  of  Cervantes;  and  in  1786,  his  Ku^ 

FLORES,  the  westernmost  of  the  Azores  ma  Fcmpilitu^  a  classic  romance  in  the  style 

islands  in  the  N.  Atlantic  ocean ;  lat  89^  26'  of  F6n61on*s  TeUmaque.    After  these  appeared 

N.,  long.  81'  12'  W. ;  lengtii  80  m.,  breadth  9  successively  ^tf 220,  a  pastoral  tale,  GoruuiUe  de 

m. ;  pop.  9,000.    Its  name  was  given  it  by  the  Cordoue,  with  a  preliminary  sketdi  of  Moorish 

Portuguese  in  allusion  to  the  mmtitnde  of  flow*  history,  and  a  collection  of  *'  Fables,**  which  are 

ers  with  which  it  appeared  to  be  adorned,  deemed  the  best  that  have  been  produced  in 

Chief  towns,  Lagena  and  Suita  Cruz.  France  since  the  publication  of  those  of  La  Fon* 

FIX)RES,  Flobis,  Endx,  or  Makoabai,  an  taine.    He  wrote  also  several  poema.    On  the 

island  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  £.  of  Java,  be-  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  retired  to  Sceaux : 

tween  lat  7**  and  9**  S.,  long.  120°  and  128**  but  he  was  soon  dragged  from  his  retreat,  and 

£. ;  length  E.  and  W.  about  200  m.,  average  consigned  to  a  dungeon.    Here  he  finished  his 

l)readth  46  m.    The  strait  of  Flores  on  the  E.  poem  of  Ephraimy  and  wrote  his  romance  of 

separates  it  firom  the  islands  of  Solor  and  Ade-  Cfuillaume  TelL    He  was  liberated  after  the  9th 

nar.    It  has  a  hilly  surfiMse.  and  like  all  the  isl-  Thermidor,  when  he  returned  to  Sceaux,  where 

ands  of  the  same  chain  is  of  volcanic  formation,  he  presently  fell  a  victim  to  grief  and  anxiety. 

There  are  2  active  craters,  one  of  which  has  an  After  his  death  appeared  his  translation  of 

elevation  of  7,000  feet,  and  the  other  of  1,600.  **  Don  Quixote,*'  which  is  perhaps  the  least  es- 

The  island  produces  copper,  according  to  na-  teemed  of  all  his  works.   The  best  uniform  edi- 

tive  accounts,  and  also  small  quantities  of  gold  tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  Paris  in  1820, 16  vols, 

and  iron,  not  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  profit-  FLORIDA,  the  southernmost  state  of  the 

ably  worked.    The  forests  yield  sapan  wood  American  Union,  and  the  14th  admitted  under 

and  dye  wood ;  rice,  maize,  edible  roots,  and  a  the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat 

good  species  of  cotton,  are  cultivated.    Ootton  24"  Z(y  and  81""  K.,  and  long.  80"*  and  87**  46' 


sea  FLORIDA 

"Vr.;  bonoded  N.  b^  Alabama  and  (xeorgia,  K  of  50andnnderlQ0,10i;of  lOOiadtadfirlOO^ 

by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  8.  and  W.  by  the  galf  29 ;  of  800  and  under  600,  one.   pMpen  la 

of  Mexico  and  the  Perdido  river,  the  latter  di-  1849-'50, 76 ;  coet  for  the  year,  $937.  Cnminals 

-viding  W.  Florida  ftom  the  gnlf  section  of  Ala-  oonvioted,  89 ;  in  prison,  June  1, 1850, 11.  Fed-i 

bama;  area,  59,268  sq.  Sd.,  or  87,981,620  acres,  eral  popnlaUoa  (all  the  free  and  }  of  the  skreX 

The  state  is  divided  into  88  oonnties,  viz. :  Ala-  71,721,  which  entitles  Florida  to  one  repream- 

chna,  Benton,  Breyard  (formerly  Bt.  Lucie),  tative  in  eongresa. — ^Florida  eonasts  of  s  kog 

Oalhoun,  Oolumbia,  Dade,  Duval,  EscMunbia,  nannow  strip  of  territory  extending  S.  from 

Franklin,  Gadsden,  HamiltcMi,  Hernando,  Hilla-  Qeorgiaaod  Alabama  from  80  to  80  m.,  aodfrom 

boro.  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Leon,  Levy,  tiiie  Atlantio  ocean  to  the  Perdido  river  tboni 

Liberty,  Kadison,  Kanatee,  Marion,   Monroe  860  m. ;  and  of  a  peninsula  extending  from  th«i 

Sirhich  includes  the    Florida  key^  Kaasan,  mainlands,  through  6"^  of  latitude  between  tLd 

range,  Putnam,  St  John's,  Santa  Roea,  Sum-  Atlantic  and  gulf  of  Mexico.    Its  coast  fioe  is 

ter,   Volusia,  Wakulla,  Walton,  Waahington.  of  much  greater  extent  than  that  of  anf  other 

Key  West  (called  by  the  Spaniards  Oayo  JSuuo  state,  having  a  length  of  472  m.on  the  Atlantic 

or  Bone  Key)  is  the  largest  town  in  Florida,  and  674  m.on  the  ^ilf;  but  this  immense  stretch 

and  is  a  place  of  great  oonomerdal  and  military  of  sea  front  is  almost  inaccessible  on  acoonnt 

importance.    Tallahassee  is  the  seat  of  the  state  of  shallow  soundings^  and  has  few  good  har- 

govemment     Pensacola,  Appalachicola,   and  boiv.    S.  from  tiie  mainland  a  chain  of  smiO 

t.  Mark's  are  ports  of  W.  Florida.    Cedar  poclry  islands,  called  cays  or  key%  extends  to 

Keys,  Tampa,  and  Charlotte  Harbor  are  the  the  W.,  ending  in  a  cluster  of  rocks  and  stud 

principal  outlets  on  the  W.  side  of  peninsular  banks  cidled  theTortogas»  S.  of  tbebanknpoQ 

Florida.    St.  Augustine,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  these  keys  rise,  and  separated  from  tbeo 

is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  and  is  much  re-  by  a  navigable  chimnd,  is  a  long  narrow  eonl 

sorted  to  by  invalids  mi  account  of  the  equabil-  reef  known  as  the  Florida  reef,  which  hen  eon- 

ity  of  its  climate.    Jacksonville  is  a  thriving  stttutes  the  left  bank  of  the  Gulf  stream.  The 

commercial  town  on  St.  John's  river.    Feman^  most  important  of  the  keja  is  Key  Wes^  celled 

dina  is  a  new  town  at  the  N.  end  of  Amelia  also  Ilkompeon'a  uland.    Tor  a  long  period  the 

island,  and  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  rail*  hauntofsmugglersandpirateayitisnowanaTs] 

road  which  has  its  gulf  terminus  at  Cedar  Keys,  station  of  g^Kt  importance,  and  the  seat  of 

The  population  of  the  state  at  4  periods  was  as  a  band  of  wreckers  whose  bu9iness.it  is  to  isslit 

follows :  vessels  in  distress.    Thia  key  is  ^ut  6  m.  ia 

length  and  2  in  breadth,  with  a  large,  well- 
sheltered  harbor.  The  extensive  ponda  thereon 
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54477    I}^^  annually  a  large  amount  of  salt  Tbe 
87,445    Tortugas  derive  their  name  from  the  vast  num- 
ber of  turtles  found  in  the  neighboring  waten. 
11!:^    The  most  important  harbors  are:  on  the  gnlf 


Of  tbe  white  population  in  1850  there  were  coast,  Pensacola^  Appalachicola,  St.  Mark's,  Co- 

25,705 <males  and  91,498  females;  of  the  free  dar  Keys,  Tampa,  Charlotte,  and  Key  West: 

colored  (blacks  229,  and  mukttoes  TOd),  418  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  St.  Augostioe  lod 

males  and  514  females;  and  of  the  slave  (black  Femandina.    Jacksonville  on  St.  John^  riTer 

86,288,  and  mulattoes  3,022),  19,804  males  and  has  also  a  good  harbor.— Tbe  rivers  of  ilorids 

19,506  females.  Doisity  of  population,  1.48  to  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  afford  grcst 

asq.m.;  proportion  of  population  to  that  of  the  ^cilities  for  internal  navigation.    St.  John's 

whole  Union,  0.88  per  cent    Families  (white  river  rises  in  the  great  southern  marsh,  sod 

and  free  colored)  9,107,  and  dwellings  9,022.  reaches  the  ocean  afrer  a  K.  course  of  800  m.  in 

Of  the  total  population,  47,888  were  under  20  lat  80"*  20'  K. ;  for  nearly  100  m.  firomiUnootb 

Tears  of  age,  88,690  between  20  and  70^  779  it  is  a  wide  sluggish  sheet  of  water,  more  resem- 

Wween  70  and  100,  86  over  100,  and  45  un-  bling  a  lagoon  than  a  river.    It  is  navigable  to 

known ;  of  those  over  100,  5  were  free  colored  Lake  George,  a  little  higher  up,  for  vessus  dnv- 

and  29  skves.    White  and  free  colored  (total  ing  8  feet  of  water,  and  nearly  to  its  heed  for 

48,185)  bom  in  Florida,  20,568;  in  other  states,  smaller  craft.    Indian  river  is  a  Jong  k«ooB 

24,765;  in  foreign  countries,  2,757 ;  unknown,  having  much  the  same  eharacter,  and  coqudi^ 

58.    Of  18,185  males  (white  and  free  colored)  .nicates  with  the  ocean  by  an  outlet  in  lat.  Sr 

over  15  yean  of  age,  2,880  were  engaged  in  -80'.    It  is  now  proposed  to  connect  these  t^ 

commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechimio  arts,  waters  by  a  short  canal,  and  by  thia  meiai 

and  mining;  5,97T  in  agriculture;  2,666  in  secure  an  inland  navigation  from  the movth a 

labor  not  agricultural ;  428  in  the  army ;  708  in  the  St  John^s  to  Jupiter  inlet,  a  diatanee  of 

sea  and  river  navigation ;  857  in  law,  medicine,  about  250  m.    Charlotte  and  Amazura  are  tM 

and  divinity ;  802  in  other  pursuits  requiring  principal  rivers  on  the  W.  ride,  the  whole  01 

education ;  268  in  goyemment  civil  service ;  which  S.  of  the  Suwannee  contains  oohr  io»| 

12  in  domestic  service;  42  not  specified.  Shive-  streams.    The   Suwannee  is  formed  »J  ^ 

holders,  8,520,  viz. :  holders  of  1  slave,  699 ;  of  Withlacoochee  and  Allapaha  firom  GeorgiMJ^ 

1  and  under  5, 991 ;  of  5  and  under  10, 759 ;  of  reaches  the  gulf  at  Wacasasa  bav.    1^  Oa- 

10  and  under  20^688;  of  20 and  under50,849 ;  looonee  also  risea  in  Georgia*  The  Afftaf^ 
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oblfl,  formed  on  the  K.  firontier  hy  the  Juno-  |»rindpal  forest  trees  are  red,  lire,  and  vater 

tion  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flinty  falls  into  oaks,  mahoganj,  palmetto,  magnolia,  dogwood, 

the  baj  of  the  same  name  after  a  navigable  and  in  the  swamps  pines,  cedars,  and  cypresses, 

coarse  of  80  m.    The  Choctawhatchee,  Escam*  The  fhiits  produced  are  of  the  meet  aelioate 

bia,  and  Perdido  rise  in  Alabama  and  flow  8^  descriptions;  among  them  are  oranges^  lemons 

the  first  into  Ohoctawhatchee  bay,  the  second  limes,  pineapples,  oliyes^  gr^P^  ^t  sU  of 

into  Pensacola  bay,  and  the  last  into  Perdido  which  nonriw  luxuriantly;  and  garden  regeta* 

bay,  severally  arms  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    The  bles  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Perdido  forms  the  boundary  between  W.  Florida  The  driest  seasons  are  relieved  by  heavy  dews, 

and  Alabama.    The  St.  ICary's  in  the  K.  E.  is  and  the  sun  that  would  bake  the  earth  in  other 

common  also  to  G^r^;  it  flows  into  the  At«  parts,  and  wither  vegetation,  is  here  so  tempered 

lantio  in  about  lat.  80*  40'  K,  and  is  naviga-  oy  the  pervading  moisture  as  to  cover  the  surflioe 

ble  for  steamers  to  the  town  of  8t.  Mary,  and  with  perennial  verdure.  The  prairies  afford  ez* 

much  further  for  sloops. — ^The  8.  portion  of  cellent  pasture.    Here  cattle  require  little  *caro 

peninsolar  Florida  from  about  lat  28°  is  mostly  from  their  owners,  and  no  housing  in  winter ;  and 

an  extensive  swamp  or  marsh,  called  the  Ever-  in  most  parts  of  the  state  hogs  fttten  without 

f  lades,  which  daring  the  ndny  season  between  any  other  support  than  that  which  they  derive 

one  and  October  is  impassable.    N.  of  this  from  the  roots  and  mast  of  the  forests.    Deer  of 

tract  to  Georgia  the  surface  Is  generally  a  dead  various  kinds  abound,  and  smaller  game  is  found 

level,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  undulating,  and  even  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  coast  waters  are 

presents  eminences  worthy  the  designation  of  productive  of  the  flnest  fish,  including  the  sheeps- 

nills.    W.  of  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  the  need,  grouper,  redfish,  mullet,  green  turtle,  and 

groand  is  more  uneven  and  ragged;  but  still  oysters,  and  Uie  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of 

the  elevations  are  inconuderable,  and,  where  the  interior  teem  with  freah  water  species.    Oe 

occurring,  of  very  limited  extent.  The  snbstra-  many  parts  of  the  coast  ^K>nges  are  found,  and 

turn  of  the  R  part  of  the  peninsula  is  clay  mixed  In  this  product  the  trade  is  constantly  increasing, 

vith  sand,  ana  that  of  the  W.  a  kind  of  rotten  Among  the  mineral  productions  are  amethysts^ 

limestone,  which  in  many  places  is  undermined  tnrquoises,  lapia-lazuli,  ochre,  pit  coal,  and  rich 

by  subterranean  streams.    The  central  district  iron  ore. — Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 

is  the  most  productive,  but  even  here  a  1m^  natural  curionUes  of  Florida  are  the  hollows 

portion  is  composed  of  poor  pine  barrens;  yet  csUed  *^ sinks,'*  worn  in  the  soft  limestone  by 

in  the  midst  of  these  are  found  gentie  eminences  subterranean  streams^  and  varying  in  size  from 

(here  called  hammocks)  of  fertile  land  support-  a  few  yards  to  several  acres.  The  great  sink  of 

ing  a  vigorous  growth  of  oaks  and  hickories^  Alachua  county,  by  which  the  waters  of  the 

while  numerous  rivulets  of  pure  water  flow  Alachua  savanna  are  supposed  to  flow  into 

through  the  countiy  or  expand  into  beautiftil  Orange  lake,  is  a  large  basin  almost  surrounded 

lakes.    Further  W.  the  land  is  more  generally  by  hills,  into  which  tibe  drainage  of  the  savanna 

poor.    Thus  it  appears  that  a  small  portion  only  is  conveyed  by  several  conduits,  uniting  before 

of  the  state  can  be  said  to  be  available  for  cuf-  they  reach  the  basin  in  a  single  stream.    From 

tivation ;  yet  the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  the  basin  the  waters  descend  slowly  by  8  oreat 

climate  compensate  in  a  great  measure  for  the  Vent  boles  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  are 

inferior  character  of  the  soiL  and  give  it  a  vege-  carried  by  underground  channels  to  other  bs8io& 

tstion  of  great  variety  and  luxuriance.    ^Hie  Numerous  springs,  bursting  from  great  depths^ 

<dimate  of  Florida  has  been  extolled  as  <nie  of  some  of  them  with  sufficient  force  to  tarn  a  milL 

the  finest  in  the  world.    In  the  8.  the  temper-  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and 

«ture  scarcely  chan^  the  year  round,  and  sum-  have  led  to  Hm  supposition  that  the  parts  of  the 

sner  is  only  mstinguished  by  the  copiousness  of  country  in  which  they  exist  may  be  undermined 

its  showers.  The  average  mean  temperature  of  by  vast  cavenis  through  whose  rooik  the  springs 

the  state  is  about  78**  F.,  and  in  no  part  does  the  well  up  with  violence  wherever  an  opening  can 

difference  between  summer  and  winter  exceed  be  found.  About  13  miles  from  Tallahassee  there 

26%  while  at  Key  West  it  is  not  more  than  ll^  is  a  lake  of  icy  cold  transparent  water  which 

The  average  rain  fidl  is  88  inches. — The  prodno-  is  fed  by  a  subterranean  sonrce  of  this  kind. — 

tions  of  Florida  are  chieflv  those  which  require  In  1850  Florida  contained  4^80i  &rms  and  plan- 

a  tropical  sun  to  mature  them.  It  Is  now  ascer-  tations,  which  covered  l,6i6,289  acres  of  land, 

tained  that  the  sea  island  cotton  (the  produc-  and  of  this  840,049  acres  were  inaproved.  Oatk 

tion  of  which  was  formerly  confined  to  a  few  value  of  fiurms  $8,828,109,  and  of  fimning  im> 

small  idanda  off  the  coasts  of  8.  Oarolina  and  plements  and  machinery  $858,796.  The  number 

Georgia)  will  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  the  cen-  of  cotton  phintations  was  990,  and  of  sugar 

tre  of  the  peninsula,  and  a  fine  quality  of  thia  planters  958.    (The  census  of  1855  returned 

staple  has  also  been  produced  on  tne  8awannee.  2,205,508  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $18,910,981.) 

The  soils  are  also  adapted  to  the  successful  llie  live  stock  in  1850  consisted  of  horses  10,- 

enltivation  of  the  coffee  plant,  the  cocoa  palm,  848,  asses  and  mulea  6,002,  milch  cows  72,879, 

the  sugar  cane,  cottons  generally,  Ouba  and  other  working  oxen  5,794,  other  cattle  182,415,  sheep 

tobaca>s,  rice,  indigo,  arrow  root,  8isal  hemp,  28,811,  and  swine  209,458 ;  which  were  valued 

New  Zealand  flax,  &c ;  and  the  climate  is  suit-  at  $2,880,058.    Value  of  animals  slanghtered 

able  for  the  cochineal  insect  and^kworm.  The  in  ^e  year,  $514^686.    The  products  of  agri* 
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caltaro  for  tHe  year  ending  June  1, 1850,  were  a  branch  to  Tampa,  100  m. ;  the  Florid&  md 
as  follows:  wheat  1,027  bnsheU,  rye  1,152,  Alabama  railroad,  45  m.^  from  Peosaools  to 
oats  66,586,  Indian  corn  1,996,809,  and  buck-  the  Alabama  line,  where  it  will  join  the  Alt- 
wheat  56;  potatoes,  Irish,  7,828,  and  sweet,  bama  and  Florida  railroad,  extendiog  ikon 
757,226  bushels;  hay  2,510  tons;  hops  14 lbs.,  to  Montgomery,  116  m.  fixrther;  the  Florida, 
butter  871,498,  and  cheese  18,015 ;  peas  and  Atlantic,  and  Gnlf  central  railroad,  59  iil,  and 
beans  185,859  bushels ;  products  of  market  gar-  the  Pensacola  and  G^rgia  railroad,  259  n^ 
dens  $8,721,  and  of  orchards  $1,280 ;  beeswax  which  together  will  form  a  line  from  Jack* 
and  honey  18,971  lbs. ;  home-made  manufao-  sonville  on  the  St.  John's,  via  AUij^tor  and 
tures  $75,582 ;  flax  50  lbs. ;  cane  sugar  2,750,*  Tallahassee,  to  Pensacola;  and  the  TaUahaane 
000  lbs. ;  molasses  252,898  gaUs. ;  ginned  cot-  railroad,  from  Tallahassee  to  Bt  Itark^a,  on  Ap- 
ton  45,181  bales  of  400  lbs. ;  rough  rice  1,075,«  palaohee  bay,  21  m.  The  whole  system  wm 
090  lbs. ;  tobacco  998,614  lbs. ;  wool  28,247  comprise  about  688  m.,  of  which  on  June  80, 
lbs. ;  silk  cocoons  6  lbs. ;  wine  .10  galls.  The  1859,  there  was  completed  216  m.,  and  the  re* 
total  vdue  of  agricultural  products  in  1840  was  maining  portions  will  all  be  in  operation  within 
$1,817,718,  and  in  1850  $8,865,059.  Average  the  next  8  years.  These  works  are  of  the  hi^< 
crops  to  the  acre :  wheat  16  bushels ;  Irish  po-  est  importance  to  the  domestic  industry  of  the 
tatoes  175  bushels ;  rice  1,850  lbs. ;  seed  cotton  state,  and  will  ^ye  a  beneficial  impulse  to  a& 
250  lbs. ;  cane  sugar  750  lbs.  But  little  prog-  its  interests.  The  Florida  railroad  will  also 
ress  has  been  made  in  manufactures  ana  the  &C]litate  and  shorten  the  duration  of  trarel  be- 
mechanic  arts.  In  1850  there  were  only  108  tween  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  gulf  poiia^ 
establishments  in  all  the  state^  and  the  capital  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  dangerous  iiATiga- 
invested  therein  amounted  only  to  $547,070 ;  tion  round  tihe  southern  point  of  the  peniasoU. 
value  of  raw  material  used  $220,611 ;  hands  Ultimately  the  Florida  ffvstem  of  roads  will  U 
employed  991,  viz.,  males  876,  andfenudes  115;  connected  witJi  that  of  Georgia  by  meaoa  of  t 
cost  of  labor  $190,452 ;  products  of  the  year  branch  of  the  main  trank  line  of  the  latter 
$666,885.  Under  this  head  are  included  15  state,  which  has  its  eastern  terminus  at  Brnni- 
fisheries,  capital  $18,975,  and  one  saltery,  capi-  wick  and  Savannah,  and  witii  Mobile  and  Nev 
tal  $19,000.  Including  domestic  manufactures,  Orleans  by  extensions  westwardfrom  Pensaoola. 
the  value  of  products  in  1840  was  $587,167,  The  average  cost  of  the  Florida  roads  will  be 
and  in  1850  $924,495.  The  exports  (all  domes-  about  $20,000  per  mile,  and  the  several  coopa- 
tio  products)  from  Florida  for  the  year  ending  nies  owning  them  are  aided  to  the  extent  of 
June  80, 1858,  were  valued  at  $1,877,552,  viz. :  $10,000  per  mile  from  the  state  internal  im- 
in  American  vessels  $1,380,960,  and  in  foreign  provement  fund — a  fund  based  on  congressiinal 
vessels  $546,592 ;  and  the  imports  fh>m  foreign  grants  of  land  and  the  vast  swamp  lands  which 
countries  at  $164,950,  viz. :  in  American  vessels  have  been  ceded  to  the  state.  On  Jane  80, 186^) 
$151,859,  and  in  foreign  vessels  $18,091.  The  the  mail  routes  in  Florida  had  a  length  of  4*^ 
amount  of  shipping  employed  in  this  trade  was  m.,  of  which  120  m.  was  railroad,  1,971  steem- 
128,801  tons,  viz.:  outward 58,688  tons  (Amer-  boat  navigation,  784  coach  road,  and  1,670 
loan  50,887,  foreign  7,746),  and  inward  70,168  other  road.— In  1850  Florida  contained  177 
tons  (American  62,450,  foreign  7,718).  The  churches,  of  which  56  belonged  to  the  Baptist^ 
chief  articles  exported  were  boards,  planks,  10  to  the  Episcopalians^  87  to  the  Hethodis^ 
scantiing,  lumber,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fish.  16  to  the  Presbyterians^  5  to  the  Boman  Catbo* 
The  shipping  owned  in  the  state  (including  lies,  and  8  to  other  denominations;  these  if- 
1,584  steam)  amounted  to  20,909  tons,  of  which  forded  accommodation  for  44,960  personS|  sni 
18,714  was  reg^red  and  7,195  enrolled  and  as  property  were  valued  at  $166,400.  The 
licensed.  There  were  built  in  the  year  5  vessels,  educationiu  institutions  in  the  state  at  the  sbsm 
aggregate  burden  549  tons.  The  coasting  trade  period  consisted  of  84  academies  and  V^^ 
is  also  very  extennve.  employing  numerous  schools,  with  49  teachers  and  1,251  pupils*  sod 
steamers,  which  with  otner  craft  carry  immense  an  annual  income  of  $182089 ;  and  69  primary 
freights  to  Bavannidi,  Charleston,  Baltimore,  and  public  schools,  with  78  teachers  and  1,^^ 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  It  must  be  remem-  schoiars.  and  an  income  of  $22,886.  The  aom- 
bered,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  mate-  ber  of  children  (white  and  free  colored)  atteo^ 
rial  exported  from  Pensacola  and  Appalachicola  ing  school  during  the  year  1849-*50,  as  retoioed 
originates  in  southern  Alabama  and  southwest-  by  families,  was  4,812 ;  and  the  number  of  pe^ 
em  Georgia.  The  great  bulk  of  foreign  merchan-  sons  of  the  same  classes  over  20  yean  of  »^ 
dise  consumed  in  the  state  is  also  entered  coasts  who  were  unable  to  read  and  writo^  was  4,1^^ 
wise,  chiefly  from  the  northern  ports. — ^There  There  are  no  colleges  in  the  state.  On  Joly  It 
are  no  banks  of  issue  in  Florida.  Of  internal  im-  1856,  there  were  20,261  children  between^ 
pro vements  Florida  has  until  within  a  few  years  and  18  years  of  age,  and  in  the  same  jetf 
been  remarkably  destitute,  but  recentiy  she  has  $6,059  was  appropriated  to  common  schools. 
taken  active  measures  to  remedy  the  defect  by  The  return  does  not  state  the  number  then  tf 
the  construction  of  railroads.  The  principal  school.  The  number  of  newspapers  isoed  m 
lines  are:  the  Florida  railroad,  across  the  neck  1850  was  10,  of  which  9  were  veekljr^<^  ^ 
of  the  peninsula  from  Femandina  on  the  At-  tri-weekly,  and  7  were  political  and  8  reii^ou. 
lantio  to  Cedar  Keys  on  the  gul^  154  m.,  with  The  total  circulation  was  6^750.  or  aaaowj 
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819,800  oofnes.— The  constitatioa  of  Florida  se-  by  Verazami,  a  Florentine ;  and  in  1624  by  De 
cures  the  right  of  voting  to  every  free  white  Geray,  a  Spaniard.    Two  years  later  Pamphilo 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  re-  de  Narvaez  obtained  a  grant  from  Charles  Y. 
sided  in  the  state  2  years  and  in  the  oonnty  6  ofall  the  lands  from  Oime  Florida  to  Rio  Pannco. 
months  next  preceding  an  election,  and  whose  In  1628  he  landed  with  a  numerous  army  at 
name  is  on  the  electoral  register.    The  general  Appalachee,  but  met  with  a  formidable  resist- 
election  is  held  on  the  1st  Monday  in  October,  bi-  ance  from  the  Indians,  and  at  last  perished  on 
enniaUy.  ThelenslatnreconBistsof  asenateof  19  the  coast  near  the  Panuco  by  shipwreck,  only 
members,  elected  for  4  years  (one-half  biennial-  10  of  his  followers  returning  to  Spain.    In  1539 
ly),  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  40  mem-  Fernando  de  Soto  explored  Florida,  and  after 
bers,  elected  for  2  years.    Senators  must  be  80  visiting  many  remote  regions,  and  having  passed 
and  representatives  21  years  of  age,  and  are  through  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  ap- 
paid  $8  per  diem.    Sessions  are  biennial,  com-  pears  to  have  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
mencing  on  the  4th  Monday  in  November  (even  sissippi  in  1542.    About  the  middle  of  the  16th 
years).    The  governor  is  chosen  for  4  years,  century  many  Protestants  of  France  sought 
and  has  a  salary  of  $1,600  and  $600  for  a  resi-  reftage  in  Florida,  but  only  to  experience  greater 
dence.    He  must  be  80  years  of  age,  have  been  evils  than  they  had  endured  at  home.    In  1564 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  10  years,  and  a  they  were  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  many 
resident  of  the  state  5  years.    In  case  of  dis.  were  hung  on  the  tree»with  an  inscription  pur- 
abjlity  or  death,  he  is  succeeded  by  the  presi-  porting  that   they  were  destroyed  ^*  not  as 
dent  of  the  senate  or  speaker  of  the  house.  Frenc&nen,  but  as  heretics."    This  barbarity 
The  secretary  of  state  (salary  $600  and  fees),  was  soon  afterward  avenged  by  a  party  of 
oompto^Uer  (salary  $1,100),  and  state  treasurer  Frenchmen,  who  attacked  the  Spanish  fort,  and 
(saliuy  $800)  are  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  hung  up  the  garrison  on  the  same  trees  that 
assembly,  the  first  for  4  years,  and  the  last  2  sustained  the  mouldering  bones  of  their  coun- 
for  2  years.    The  judiciary  consists  of  a  sa-  trymen,  inscribing  over  them  that  they  were 
preme  court,  circuit  courts,  and  justices  of  the  executed  **not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  cut-throata 
X>eaoe.    The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  a  and  murderers."   Hie  Spaniards,  however,  per- 
chief  and  2  associate  justices,  and  holds  4  sea>  ^severing  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  a  foothold 
sioBS  annually,  viz.,  at   Tallahassee,  Tampa,  in  Florida,  established  a  fort  at  St.  Augustine 
Jacksonville,  and  Marianna.    The  jurisdiction  in  1666,  which  they  held  until  1586,  when  it 
of  this  court  is  entirely  appellate.    For  circnit  was  captured  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.     Two 
court  purposes  the  state  is  divided  into  the  years  earlier  Captains  Barlow  and  Amidas  had 
western,  middle,  eastern,  and  southern  circuits,  taken  nominal  possession  in  right  of  Enj^land 
each  of  which  has  a  judge  who  is  president  of  of  the  country  on  the  K.  coast  of  Florida.  From 
the  court.    These  courts  have  original  jurisdio*  this  period  for  nearly  a  century,  history  is  silent 
tion  in  all  matters,  civil  as  well  as  criminiU*  in  relation  to  this  country.    In  1682  La  Salle 
All  judges  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  have  visited  W.  Florida  or  Louisiana.    In  1696  Pen- 
each  a  salary  of  $2,000.    The  receipts  into  the  sacola  was  settled  by  the  French.    The  Spanish 
treasury,  mostly  from  taxes  and  sues  of  land,  settlements  on  the £.  coast sufferedgreatly  from 
during  the  year  ending  Oct.  81, 1866,  amounted  the  buccaneering  inroads  of  the  £iglish.     In 
to  $94,022,  and  the  expenditures  to  $76,480,  1702  the  Carolinians  made  an  unsuccessfol  at- 
of  which  sum  $20,408  was  on  account  of  the  tack  on  St.  Augustine,  but  in  1704  captured 
judiciary,  $7,482  of  the  executive,  $10,862  of  Fort  St.  Mark.    The  subsequent  expedition  of 
criminal  prosecutions,  $16,057  of  jurors  and  Oglethorpeagainst  the  Spanish  settlements  will 
witnesses,  $2,592  of  Indian  hostilities,  $10,826  be  spoken  of  in  the  article  Okoboia.    In  1768 
of  the  legislature,  dec    The  public  debt  (not  in-  the  whole  province  of  Florida  was  ceded  to 
eluding  the  repudiated  territorial  debt)  amount-  Great  Britam  in  exchange  for  Cuba,  which  the 
ed  in  the  same  year  to  $198,000 ;  in  Oct  1868,  £nglish  had  then  recently  taken.    Soon  after 
it  was  stated  at  $880,000.    The  resources  of  the  the  cession  the  British  divided  the  territory 
stateareample,  con^sUng  of  vast  tracts  of  rail-  into  two  provinces,  the  river  Appalachicola 
roa4  lands,  swamp  lands,  and  other  property,  being  the  boundary  between  tliem,  and  by  a 
The  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  state  in  proclamation  invited  settlers.    Many  Carolini- 
1850  was  $28,198,784,  and  in  1856,  $49,461,461.  ans  emigrated  in  conse<}uence  thereof;   and 
— ^The  name  of  Florida  (which  signifies  the  about  1600  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Minorcans 
Horid  or  flowery,  and  was  given  by  the  Span-  were  brought  from  the  Mediterranean  and  set- 
iards  in  allusion  to  the  aspect  of  the  country,  tied  at  a  spot  about  60  m.  S.  of  St.  Au^stine, 
and  partly  also  because  it  was  first  visited  by  where  they  began  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and 
them  on  Pateua  Florida^  or  Easter  Sunday)  the  sugar  cane.    During  the  revolutionary  war 
was  orifftnally  not  confined  to  the  state  now  privateers  werefitted  out  at  the  ports  of  Florida, 
known  by  that  appellation,  but  extended  over  by  which  the  trade  of  the  southern  provinces 
an  indefinite  region  northward  and  to  the  Mis-  was  sev^ly  harassed,  and  the  Indians  were  en- 
sissippL    The  first  visitant  to  the  actual  terri-  oouraged  to  a  barbarous  hostility  against  the 
tory  of  Florida  was  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  landed  Amencans.     In  1778  €kn.  Pre  vest  marched 
near  St.  Augustine  in  1612.  It  was  subseouently  from  Florida  into  Georgia  and  captured  Savan- 
viaited  in  1620  by  Yasquez,  a  Spaniard ;  m  1623  na^  and  other  towns.    While  engaged  on  this 
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expedition,  bowever,  he  left  his  province  open  pelktion  both  of  gold  and  sQTer  coins  InEi- 

to  incursions  from  Looisiana.     In  1779  the  rope,  which  varj  in  valne  in  different  coontnet. 

Spaniards  invested  the  garrison  and  settlement  (See  Coins.) 

of  Baton  Ronge,  and  compelled  them  to  snr*  FLORUS,  Luoiitb  Anhjcvb,  a  Bonum  hko- 
render,  and  in  May,  1781,  Pensacola  was  cap-  rtan,  probably^  of  Spanish  birth,  lived  ander  tbe 
tared.  By  the  treaty  of  1768  Florida  was  re-  emperors  Triyan  and  Hadrian.  Heistheftathor 
troceded  to  Spain,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  of  an  epitome  of  Roman  history,  in  4  books, 
inhabitants  deserted  the.  country  and  settled  in  extending  from  the  foundation  of  tli^  city  to 
the  United  States.  When  Louisiana  was  ceded  the  time  when  An^^na  closed  the  temple  d 
to  the  United  States  by  France  in  1603,  it  was  Janus.  The  work  is  conceived  ia  a  philoMpbi- 
declared  to  be  ceded  with  the  same  extent  that  cal  spirit,  and  characterizes  the  times  sad  the 
it  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  as  it  had  been  men  with  Justness  and  precision ;  bat  the  stjk 
ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  The  terms  of  this  is  declamatory,  abounding  in  extravagant  con- 
cession gave  rise  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  oeits  and  metaphors.  The  PertigUivm  Vthttit 
United  States  to  the  country  west  of  the  Perdido  and  8  other  short  poems  are  wi^  little  istbor- 
river ;  and  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  this  ter-  ity  ascribed  to  this  writer, 
ritory  by  any  other  power,  the  government  of  FLOTOW,  Fbibdsich  voir,  a  German  omd- 
the  Union  took  possession  in  1811  of  the  princi-  poser,  bom  in  Teutendorf,  Mecldenbaiig-^hv6 
pal  posts.  The  rest  of  Florida,  however,  re*  rin,  in  1611.  He  was  destined  for  diplomacj, 
mained  unmolested  until  the  second  war  between  but  a  fondness  for  music  led  him  in  early  jooth 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  1814  a  to  Paris,  where  he  was  instructed  in  composite 
British  expedition  having  been  fitted  out  from  by  Reicha.  During  the  revolution  of  18S0,  U 
Pensacola,  Gen.  Jackson  marched  against  that  returned  to  Germany,  but  soon  after  foG&d 
town  and  captured  it  In  1818  it  was  again  taken  his  way  back  to  Paris  with  several  operas  cod* 
by  Jackson,  and  also  Fort  St.  Mark,  but  they  were  posed  in  his  absence.  He  tried  in  vain  to  h&Te 
subsequently  restored  to  Spain.  Finally  in  1819  these  produced  at  one  of  the  theatres  of  Fariii 
Spain  ceded  the  whole  province  to  the  United  and  it  was  only  after  their  performance  inDii- 
States,  and  possession  was  surrendered  to  that  vate  had  excited  the  attention  of  amatean,tJis« 
government  in  July,  1821.  Immigration  now  set  he  received  a  commission  in  1838  to  fnmi^  tlii 
in  to  the  territory,  but  the  nnsurveyed  state  of  music  for  the  "  Shipwreck  of  the  Medosi'* 
the  land^  the  uncertainty  of  titles,  &c.,  militated  The  opera  proved  highly  successful,  havinfflctfi 
against  its  rapid  settiement;  and  the  Seminole^  performed  64  nights  at  the  thedire  de  u  rt- 
a  fierce  and  warlike  Indian  race,  occupied  the  noAuanee,  Since  that  time  he  has  mach  ifl* 
best  lands,  rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain  creased  his  reputation  by  the  FortHin,  To* 
them  for  cultivation.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  ob-  elav€  de  OamoiM,  Albin^  Alemandr^  Stra^lj^ 
staclea,  a  considerable  population  planted  them-  Z'dme  enpeine^  and  Martha;  the  last,  vbicb 
selves  in  the  country.  In  1885,  however,  a  has  been  reproduced  in  several  modem  Ub- 
dead)y  war  between  the  Indians  and  settiers  guages,  being  one  of  the  most  popular  oper» 
broke  oat,  and  suspended  what  progress  had  now  on  the  stage. 

hitherto  been  efibcted.    A  long  contest  ensued  FLOTSAM,  an  old  word,  used  in  connedioa 

between  the  savagea  and  the  U.  8.  troops,  with  others  equally  barbarous,  as  jetsam  m 

which  is  known  as  the  Seminole  war,  and  re-  legan  (or  ligan),  to  designate  different  kiadioi 

suited  in  1842  ia  a  treaty  by  which  the  greater  wrecked  g<x)ds.    Whether  lawyers  made  theoi 

number  of  the  Indians  were  removed  to  the  or  adopted  them  from  seamen^  is  not  certaiiuj 

west  of  the  Mississipni.   The  few  remaining  In-  known ;  but  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  tbe  ctA 

dians  continued  to  oe  a  great  trouble  to  the  Goods  fiotsam  are  goods  which  floated  av&; 

country,  and  on  several  occasions  committed  when  a  ship  was  wrecked*    Goods  jetsam  were 

great  depredations  on  the  settiers ;  but  on  J£ay  those  cast  over  from  a  ship  in  i>eril.  GooiUI^ 

4,  1858,  the  whole  body  was  removed,  and  on  were  goods  which  were  cast  out,  but,  becaaae 

the  8th  of  the  same  month  Gen.  Loomis,  then  they  would  sink  and  be  lost,  were  tied  to  vow 

commanding  in  Florida,  issued  a  proclamation  or  a  cask  or  some  other  substance  which  woou 

declaring  the  war  dosed.    It  is  supposed  that  float.     These  words  are  now  seldom  if  «[f 

these  Indian  wars  have  coat  the  nation  not  less  used ;  but  the  word  jettison,  formed  P^'^ 

than  $80,000,000,  beside  thousands  of  lives,  from  jetsam,  is  ofi;en  used  in  insurance  lav  >b|1 

Florida  was  erected  into  a  territorial  govern^  practice.    It  means  properly  the  act  ^^^' 

ment  by  act  of  congress,  March  8,  1819,  and  tag  goods  over  board;  thus  goods  are  saw tD 

was  admitted  into  the  Union,  March  S,  1845.  be  jettisoned,  and  a  loss  is  said  to  be  bj  je^j 

FLORIN  (It.  fiorino),  in  the  11th  century,  in  and  more  rarely  and  inaccurately,  the  goods  t^ 

Florence,  a  gold  coin  of  about  the  value  of  a  over  are  called  the  jettison ;  as,  "  the  jettisbfl 

ducat,  bearing  an  impression  on  the  obverse  of  consisted  of  such  and  such  goods." 

a  lily,  and  on  the  reverse  of  John  the  Baptist  FLOUNDER,  a  fiat  fish  of  the  familj^^'^ 

It  was  soon  imitated  in  other  cities  offtaly  and  neetida  or  planida^  which  also  inclndcstb«i|v* 

in  France  and  Spain,  and  in  Germanv  gave  ort*  ibut,  sole,  and  tnrbot.    This  fiunUy,  coDtau>u)$ 

gin  to  the  mediooval  Ooldgulden  and  tiie  later  about  150  species,  is  found  generaOriA  cvio- 

Gulden^  which  are  still  distinguished  by  the  paratively  shallow  water,  where  the  bott^  J* 

abbreviation  (FL).    The  florin  ia  now  the  ap-  sandy ;  but  the  halibut  and  torbot  aro  caogu 
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kk  deep  vater.    The  bod j  is  fliit,  compressed  sar&ce  of  the  head  allows  an  eztensiTe  raiifle 

yertically,  so  that  the  dorsal  and  yentnil  snr-  of  vision ;   having  no  means  of  defence,  the 

fiioes  are  mere  fin-bearing  edges,  the  sides  form*  coloration  of  one  side,  resembling  the  hot- 

ing  ovate  disks  varionsly  cSored,  the  darkest  torn  on  which  they  swim,  serves  as  a  protec* 

being  popnlarly  called  the  back  and  the  white  tion  against  enemies.     The  food  consists  of 

side  the  belly,  while  in  reality  these  surfaces  are  minnows  and  other  small  fry,  young  fish,  soft- 

the  sides.    The  most  remarkable  character  of  bodied  marine  animals,  and  aquatic  insects. 

the  ftmily  is  the  want  of  ^mmetry  in  the  There  are  as  many  as  16  species  in  the  British 

month  and  head,  both  eyes  being  turned  to  that  islands,  which  are  gradually  reduced  to  18  in 

side  which  is  uppermost  when  the  animal  swims,  the  Baltic,  10  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  5  at  Ice- 

and  which  is  always  the  darkest;  the  bones  of  land,  and  8  in  Greenland.    The  English  plaice 

the  head,  especidly  the  presphenoid  and  the  (P.  tulgarii^  Flem.)r  called  alao  fluke  in  Scot* 

middle  fronts,  are  distorted  to  allow  this  ar^  land,  is  a  much  esteemed  fish ;  the  spawning 

rangement  of  the  parts ;  behind  the  scapular  time  is  in  February  or  March,  and  it  is  in  the 

arch  there  is  no  want  of  symmetry  in  the  ver->  best  condition  for  &e  table  at  the  end  of  May. 

tebrai  column.    The  dorsal  fin  fringes  the  whole  The  English  flounder  is  theP.^^fencs  (Hem.), 

back,  from  near  the  tail  to  as  far  forward  as  the  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  plaice  by 

nostrils,  the  anal  fringing  the  lower  edge  in  a  the  rough  lateral  line.    The  common  dab  (P. 

similar  manner ;  the  jaws  and  the  ventrals  are  limanda,  Flem.)  derives  the  specific  name  from 

generally  unsymmetrical,the  latter  being  smaller  the  roughness  of  its  scaly  surface,  and,  with 

on  the  pale  side.    The  branchiostegal  rays  are  other  species,  is  considered  an  excellent  fish ; 

6 ;  the  air  bladder  is  absent,  and  the  vent  is  they  are  taken  both  by  hook,  spear,  and  in  nets. 

very  far  forward.    The  flounder  belongs  to  the  FLOUBENS,  Masix  Jkav  Fissbx,  a  French 

gennsplaUua  (Cmy.);  in  this  the  eyes  are  gen-  physiologist,  bom  in  Maureilhan,  H^rault,  fai 

enlly  on  the  nght  side,  one  above  the  other;  1794.    He  was  graduated  as  M.I>.  when  only 

the  teeth  are  broad  and  cutting,  and  in  a  single  19  years  old,  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 

series  in  the  jaws,  but  generally  pavement-lOLO  came  acquainted  with  Chaptal,  the  Cuviers,  and 

on  the  pharyngeals;  the  dorsal  commences  over  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  and  in  1821  delivered 

the  upper  eye,  and  neither  it  nor  the  anal  ez«  a  course  of  public  lectures  upon  the  physio* 

tends  to  the  candal ;  there  are  8  pancreatic  logical  theory  of  sensation,  and  presented  to 

cnca.    The  common  flounder  of  Mawachusetts  the  academy  of  sciences  a  series  of  papers 

(P.  plana^  Mitch.)  varies  in  length  fh)m  10  to  upon  the  organization  of  men  and  animals.  He 

22  inches,  and  in  color  (on  the  right  side)  fix>m  was  already  a  contributor  to  the  Bnue  enoycto^ 

dull  slate  to  rusty  and  blackish  brown;  the  pidigue,  and  to  the   JHctionnaire  €iamqus 

scales  are  small,  and  the  sur&ce  smooth.    This  d'hiattHre  TuUurelle^   In  1822  his  essay  upon  the 

species  is  considered  excellent  for  the  table  in  J)itermination  du  proprjiUa  du  systime  n^r^ 

ttie  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  caught  in  con<  vwx,  ou  rtcherchei  phynaue$  tur  firritdbilite 

aideraUe  numbers  from  wharves  and  bridges,  et  la  aennbiliU,  was  highly  praised  by  Cuvier 

Another  species  is  the  rusty  dab  (P.  femif  tor  accuracy  and  originality.    His  reputation 

ffinsa^  Storer),  from  12  to  20  inches  long,  of  a  was  further  enhanced  by  his  Beehereha  wr  U$ 

reddish  slate  color,  with  rusty  spots,  and  the  eendiiHomfimdamaiidUi  de  Vaudition  tt  mr  la 

lower  surface  tinged  with  yellow.    The  New  dweruM  catties  de  wrdite  (1824),  and  by  his  £^ 

Tork  flounder  is  the  P.  dmtata  (Mitch.),  of  eherekei  mMmentales  aur  le$  propriitei  et  le$ 

aboat  the  same  size^  but  considered  inferior  for  ftmcHom  du  ayathne  nervmix  dana  lea  anitnau9 

the  table;  the  color  is  reddish  brown.    Among  wrtebria,  which  he  completed  in  1625  by  his 

q>eoies  with  eyes  on  the  left  side  are  the  P.  cS^  MaepMeneea  aur  le  ayaUma  nenew.    The  two 

iinga  (Mitch.X  growing  to  a  length  of  80  inches ;  last  papers  present  a  very  ingenious  and  thor- 

and  the  P.  atemta  (Pallas),  an  arctic  flounder,  ough  methoa  of  determining  the  relations  of  the 

ofa  liver-brown  color  and  about  a  foot  in  length,  inofividual  organs  to  the  various  phenomena 

These  species  are  sud  to  be  "reversed"  when  of  intellect,  sensation,  and  motion.    In  1828 

the  eyes  are  on  the  left  side  in  the  first  series^  he  was  admitted  to  the  academy  of  sciences^ 

and  on  the  right  in  the  second;  they  are  said  and  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  assist* 

to  be  ^^doubl^"  when  both  sides  are  colored ;  ant  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  college 

aecordin^   to   Dekay,    the   P.    fnelanogaatar  oi  France.    Two  years  later  he  became  assist- 

(Mitch.)  IS  a  doubled  variety  of  the  P.  denUUa  ant  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy  at  the 

(Mitch.).    Flounders  extend,  though  in  dimin-i  jardin  du  roi,  and  in  1882  he  was  made  titular 

iabed  numbers  and  of  smaller  size^  into  high  professor  at  the  museum.    The  next  year  he 

northern  latitudes:  they  are  very  abundant  on  succeeded  Dulong  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the 

the  eoasts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sootia  academy  of  sciences,  and  in  1840  the  French 

in   the  summer  season.    like  aU  the  fiunily,  academy  elected  him  a  member.    From  1841 

flounders  are  venr*  taiacious  of  life,  may  be  to  1864  he  published  a  series  of  small  works, 

transported  considerable  distances,  and  may  be  giving  in  a  condensed  form  and  perspicuous 

naturalized  in  brackish  and  even  in  fresh  water,  style  the  history  and  philosophy  of  several 

The  distortion  of  the  flounder  family  admirably  branches  of  sdence,  whicn  he  thus  made  acces- 

adapta  them  for  swimming  upon  the  bottom^  sible  to  the  general  reader.     These  popular 

whire  the  situation  of  both  eyes  on  the  upper  publications  did  not  interfere  with  his  special 
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researches,  lectures,  and  reports  to  the  academj  can  descend  to  others  where  the  bmcti  tre  m 

of  sciences.    Among  the  last  may  he  cited  the  meagre  that  they  resemble  mere  thaS^  like  tha 

paper  which  he  read  in  1847  on  chloroform,  glomes  and  palesB  of  the  grasses.   The  mode  is 

His  Court  sur  la  gerUalogiey  rovologie^  et  Pern'  which  the  flower  bod  expands  itself  is  cilled 

^a2(7^i«,  delivered  at  the  musenm  of  natural  theinflorescenee.    The  following  may  sene  for 

history  and  published  in  1836  by  Deschamps,  Ulastration.    The  flower  b  solitary  tod  sxUliiy 

and  his  Cours  de  physiologie  eamparee  :  de  Von*  when  a  single  flower  bad  unfolds  in  the  axil  i 

tologU,  0u  etude  dea  itres^  are  equally  remark-  a  leaf  and  its  stem  lengthens;  but  if  there  is  bo 

able  for  perspicuity  and  folness.  His  Anatomie  lengthening  of  the  stem  beyond  the  deTdop- 

ginerale  de  ktpeau  et  dea  membranea  muqueuaea  ment  of  the  flower  bud,  the  flower  is  termiD&L 

(4to.,  Paris,  1843),  intended  to  demonstrate  When  all  the  buds  on  a  newly  formed  bnodi 

anatomically  the  physical  unity  of  mankind^  develop  as  flowers,  we  have  the  spike;  tod 

and  his  Theorie  experimentale  de  la  formation  when  beride  this  each  flower  has  a  flower  lUQ; 

dea  oa  (Paris,  1847),  which  contains  a  demonstra-  we  have  a  raceme.     When  the  flowen  in 

tion  of  the  principle  that  '^  matter  changes  and  dosdy  packed  together  upon  a  suocdentbriDdi, 

renovates  incessantly,  while  form  and  force  per-  we  have  the  spadiz.    When  there  are  nmneroo 

sist,"  greatly  added  to  his  reputation  in  the  flower  buds  upon  the  same  branch,  fiometioei 

sclentino  world.    But  his  most  popular  book  is  the  uppermost  flrst  expands,  and  the  iofloro- 

that  entitled  De  la  longhitS  humaine  et  de  la  oence  is  centrifugal ;  but  if  the  lower  ones  opes 

guantite  de  vie  aur  le  globe,  which  appeared  in  flrst  in  order,  the  inflorescence  is  oeotrip^ 

1854,  and  passed  through  3  editions  within  a  few  Other  variations  of  form   have  appropratt 

months.    Flourens  was  a  deputy  of  the  depart-  terms.    There  are  portions  of  the  flower  oSel 

ment  of  H^rault  in  1888,  and  was  made  a  peer  floral  envelopes ;  they  are  found  to  be  ia  i^\ 

of  France  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1846,  without  and  though  really  only  modified  leares^  tei 

however  taking  much  part  in  politics.  Uiey  difler  in  size^  color,  and  uses.    Wba  % 

FLOWER,  in  botany,  that  portion  of  the  plant  single  whorl  is  present,  it  is  termed  the  cftln; 

where  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  found,  but  when  there  are  two  or  more,  the  inoer  ii 

These  maybe  present  in  the  simplest  condition,  the  corolla.     In  some  plants  the  calyx  u^ 

or  with  all  the  accompanying  modifications,  as  corolla  look  alike,  and  structurally  there  is  do 

f^    style  or  pistil,  stamens,  petals,  sepals,  &c.    The  difierence  in  any  case.    These  envelopes  nuf 

flower  seems  to  be  the  portion  of  the  vegetable  be  highly  developed  and  possess  signal  beaotr, 

on  which  nature  has  bestowed  the  most  pains,  as  in  the  lily  and  tulip,  or  become  ahpost  ob- 

The  least  conspicuous  flowers  reveal  under  the  literated  like  the  aigret^  of  the  composite  flov- 

microscope  an  exquisite  beauty.    The  origin  ers,  where  the  calyx  is  a  mere  rim.    Itissooe 

and  development  of  the  flower  may  be  thus  times  almost  impossible  to  distingDish  tlie  aln 

stated.    In  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  and  and  coroUa,  in  which  case  the  envelopes  re 

stem,  called  the  axil,  small  aggregations  appear  cidled  perianth  on  perigonium.    They  maj  U 

called  buds ;  these  are  of  two  kinds,  leaf  buda  entirely  wanting,  when  tiie  flowers  are  M 

and  flower  buds.    (See  Bud.)  As  allbudsorigi-  achlamydeous  or  naked.    Great  variadoiuia 

nate  in  the  axils  of  previous  leaves  on  the  stem,  the  growth,  appearance,  and  sh^«  of  tbesi 

it  follows  that  the  noral  organs  issuing  from  the  envelopes  may  occur,  whidi  give  rise  to  &* 

flower  buds  must  observe  the  same  law.    The  tinctive  names.    Immediately  within  the  n^ 

floral  leaf,  from  whose  axil  the  flower  bud  is*  of  petals  is  a  whorl  of  oi^gana,  called  stances 

sues,  is  called  the  bract,  and  all  the  rudimentary  considered  essentlfd  in  the  process  of  fecondv 

leaves  of  similar  character  which  are  borne  be-  tion.    These  also  vary  essentially  in  nombef^ 

tween  the  bract  and  upon  the  stem  of  the  size,  form,  &c,  in  suppression  of  their  pam 

flower,  are  hraeteoltB^  or  small  bracts.    The  and  in  their  mode  of  oonnection  with  the  fo^ 

color  does  not  form  any  criterion  of  the  floral  envelopes.    Next  in  order,  the  disk  is  to  m 

organs,  because  even  these  bracta  are  often  noticea,  which  consists  of  whatever  cones  ^ 

more  highly  colored  than  thq  flower  itself.  Thus,  tween  the  stamens  and  the  central  psrt«.  ^ 

in  the  arum,  the  bract,  which  Is  greatly  expanded,  some  plants  it  would  appear  that  the  disk  vii 

is  deeply  colored  and  wrapped  around  Che  base  of  only  an  abortion  produced  by  tiie  soppRCsua 

the  cluster  of  flowers  as  if  to  aflTord  some  kind  of  of  an  inner  row  of  stamens.    The  nectaiy  » 

protection ;  and  in  the  calla  the  bract  is  similar,  the  Linnsoan  botanists  is  tiie  same  ss  the  £»• 

out  of  asnowy  white.  Insuch  instances  the  bract  The  pistil  is  the  fruit-bearing  organ  of  the  ito«^ 

is  called  the  spathe.    Sometimes  several  bracts  er,  and  is  edtnated  in  its  centre,  and  withio  tM 

are  formed  in  the  shape  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  circle  or  whorl  of  stamens,  and  inside  the  diw  » 

around  the  cluster  of  flowers,  which  arrange  there  be  any  present.    The  pistil  isdiridediote 

ment  is  called  the  involucre.    It  often  happens  stigma  or  summit,  style  or  filamsat,  ftalt  cr 

that  such  bracts,  whatever  their  size,  shape,  or  support,  and  ovarium,  a  hollow  case  cootaiufil 

arrangement,  are  the  most  showy  portions  of  the  the  ovula.    The  pistil,  like  the  etameia.»^ 

plant,  and,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flowers,  modifled  lea^  which  is  converted  into  ^bej^*'^ 

are  mistaken  for  parts  of  them.    In  Poinaettia  Sometimes  many  carpels  are  present,  ana  to<7 

puleherrima  the  bracts  are  large,  numerous,  and  are  subject  to  an  almost  infinite  varied  ijfwm* 

of  a  splendid  scarlet,  while  the  flowers  are  smsll  and  shines,  which  at  length  form  the  fmiL 

and  of  a  greenish  hua    JVom  such  instances  we  large  number  of  plants  have  hitbeiio  been  co&- 
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•idered  for  the  most  part  flowerless  or  crypto-  works  of  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Olin,  an   was  one  of  the 

gamio ;  but  later  researches  have  demonstrated  members  of  the  committee  on  versions  of  the 

that  the/ are  not  so,  the  extreme  deviations  from  American  Bible   society  which   prepared  its 

the  usual  forms  of  flowers,  and  the  peculiarity  standard  edition  of  the  Bible. 

of  their  fecundation,  aUyins  them  to  the  animsl  FLOTD,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of 

economy,  having  been  overlooked.  the   United  States.    I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ya., 

FLOW£RS,  ABTinoiAx.  The  manufacture  lying  on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge ; 
of  artificial  flowers  has  of  late  years  reached  a  area,  279  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,458,  of  whom 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  Italians,  un-  448  were  slaves.  Almost  the  entire  surface  is 
equalled  for  a  long  time  for  their  skill  in  this  art,  elevated,  rough,  and  mountainous,  some  of  the 
have  now  found  successAil  competitors  among  land  beiuff  unfit  for  cultivation,  though  much 
the  French  and  English.  Even  the  most  rare  of  it  is  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  mineral 
and  delicate  plants  are  imitated  with  wonderful  productions  are  chiefly  copper  and  iron.  Water 
accuracy,  ana  from  the  opening  bud  to  the  &ding  power  is  abundant,  and  there  are  numerous 
flower  and  decaying  leaf,  all  the  changes  of  na-  mills  in  operation.  In  1850  the  county  yielded* 
ture  are  faithfully  represented.  The  first  artifl-  104,680  bushels  of  Indian  com,  28.992  of  wheat, 
cial  flowers  manufactured  among  civilized  na-  92,654  of  oats,  and  8,226  tons  of  hay.  There 
tions  were  from  ribbons  of  various  colors  twisted  were  9  churches,  and  882  pupils  attending  pub- 
together  and  fastened  to  wire  stems.  These,  lie  schools.  Oraanized  in  1881,  and  named  in 
though  they  bore  some  remote  resemblance  to  honor  of  the  Hon.  John  Floyd,  then  governor 
natum  flowers,  must  have  been  but  indifferent  of  Virginia.  Capital.  Jacksonville.  Value  of 
copies,  and  in  time  feathers  were  substituted,  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,615,068.  II.  A  N.  W. 
hemg  more  elegant,  though  there  was  moredif-  oo.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on  Alabama;  area,  540 
Acuity  in  getting  them  to  take  the  required  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  12,079,  of  whom  4,259 
colors.  The  natural  plumage  of  the  gaylv-  were  slaves.  It  has  a  beautifhlly  diversifled 
colored  South  American  birds  is  peculiarly  and  well  watered  surface,  rising  in  some  parts 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  always  retaining  its  into  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  Taylor's 
brilliant  hues.  The  savages  of  that  country  ridge.  The  Etowah  and  Oostenaula  rivers  unite 
have  long  been  familiar  with  the  art  of  manu-  at  Sie  county  seat  to  form  the  Coosa.  The  land 
facturing  flowers  from  such  plumage.  The  deli-  along  their  banks  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
cate  feathers  found  under  the  wings  of  young  yielcb  lai^  crops  of  cotton,  grain,  and  potatoes, 
pigeons  are  among  the  most  esteemed  in  flower  In  1850  the  proauotions  amounted  to  1,976  bales 
making.  BeautiM  flowers  made  from  the  of  cotton,  254,722  bushels  of  Indian  com,  15.870 
feathers  of  humming  birds  mav  be  seen  in  the  of  oats,  and  86,818  of  sweet  potatoes.  Tnere 
zoological  gardens  in  Regent's  park,  London,  were  2  newspaper  ofllces,  and  409  pupils  attend- 
In  Itidv  the  cocoons  of  silkworms  are  frequent-  ing  public  schools.  Iron,  plumbago,  galena, 
ly  nseo,  taking  a  brilliant  color,  and  having  a  date,  satin  spar,  and  agate  are  found  in  the 
Boft  velvety  appearance.  The  French  make  county,  and  in  the  S.  W.  part  there  is  a  valu- 
great  use  of  cambric,  and,  in  the  manufacture  able  mineral  spring.  Organized  about  1888,  up 
of  certain  kinds  of  flowers,  of  gauze,  muslin,  to  which  time  the  land  had  been  occupied  by 
and  crape,  while  sometimes  the  thicker  mate-  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Capital,  Rome.  Value 
rials  of  satin  and  velvet  are  necessary.  Whale-  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $2,056,096.  III.  An  E. 
hone  in  very  thin  leaves,  bleached  and  dyed  of  oo.  of  Kv. ;  area,  about  750  sq.  m. ;  pon.  in  1850, 
Tarious  hues,  has  been  successfully  employed  by  6,714,  of  whom  149  were  slaves.  It  nas  a  hilly 
IL  de  Bemardi^re.  The  coloring  matters  used  in  surface,  and  a  soil  suitable  for  nasturage.  It  is 
flower-dyeing  are  as  follows :  for  red,  carmine  rich  in  mines  of  hard  coal,  and  its  staple  pro- 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  dnotions  are  Indian  com  and  pork.  In  1850  it 
for  blue,  indigo  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  di-  yidded  208,825  bushels  of  corn,  17,521  of  oats, 
luted  and  neutralized  in  part  by  Spanish  whit-  and  18,541  lbs.  of  flax.  There  were  4  churcheaL 
ing;  for  bright  yellow,  a  solution  of  turmeric  and  802  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Formed 
in  spirits  of  wine ;  for  violet,  archil  and  a  blue  in  1799,  and  named  in  honor  of  Col.  John  Floyd, 
bath:  for  lilac,  archil.  Cream  of  tartar  bright-  an  ofiScer  in  the  revolution.  Capital,  Preston- 
«os  the  red^  blue,  and  yellow  colors.  burg.    IV.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on 

FLOY,  Jaxss,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Sen- 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  bom  in  New  tucky ;  area,  148  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 14,875. 
York,  Aug.  20,  1806.  He  was  graduated  at  Both  surface  and  soil  are  much  diversiiSed.  A 
Columbia  coUege,  and  afterward  spent  8  years  range  of  steep  hills,  called  the  *' Knobs,"  about 
in  Europe  perfecting  his  education.  He  had  500  feet  in  height,  traverses  the  country  fiximN. 
been  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  but  after  his  to  S.,  and  yields  much  valuable  timber.  There 
return  Joined  the  Methodist  church,  and  at  once  are  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore,  limestone,  sand- 
entered  upon  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  stone,  and  slate.  The  staple  productions  are 
the  ministry.  He  was  admitted  into  the  New  grain  and  pork,  and  in  1850  the  county  yielded 
York  conference  in  1885,  and  has  fllled  sevend  181,261  bushels  of  Indian  com,  80,706  of  wheat, 
important  offices  in  the  church,  beside  conduct-  61,154  of  oats,  and  8,241  tons  of  hay.  Oigan- 
ing  the  '*  National  Magazine"  and  a  paper  caDed  ized  in  1819.  Capitid,  New  Albany.  V.  A  N. 
the  '*  Good  News,"    He  edited  tbe  poathumoua  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  traversed  by  Bed  Cedar  river; 
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K^  aboQt  650  iq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  9,444  fhe  same  ^mehisfleat  inMmgreai   Eewvi 

It  prodnoes  grain  and  |M»tarage.    In  1866  the  member  of  the  first  oongren  under  the  ooaititfr 

harvest  amonnted  to  8,842  tons  of  hay,  6,B89  lion,  which  met  in  New  York  m  1789,  and  at 

bnshels  of  wheat,  7,769  of  oata,  64,097  of  Indian  the  olose  of  his  term  dedined  a  retiaetioB.  Qi 

com,  and  10,666  of  potatoea.    Capital,  Webster,  was  one  of  the  premdential  eleeton  m  1601^ 

ELOYD,  6sN.  JoHV,  an  American  statesraan  giving  his  vote  to  Mr.  Jefferson.    In  the  ohm 

and  soldier,  bom  in  Virginia,  Oct.  8, 1769,  died  grear  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  tho  oonveiitioR 

in  Camden  co.,  Oil,  June  24, 1889.    His  father,  to  revise  the  constitntion  of  his  native  stitfli  lad 

having  suffered  severe  pecnoiary  losses  dnring  the  was  afterward  twice  preridential  eleetor. 
revolationary  war,  bronghtnphis  son  to  theliade       FLtTOEL,  Guerxv  Lbbriobt,  a  Qennaa  ori- 

of  a  carpenter,  and  abont  1791  emigrated  with  entaliat.  bom  in  Bantnen,  Feb.  18,  1802.  Hi 

him  to  Georgia,  where  yonng  Floyd  was  engaged  devoted  himself  to  plulologica],  and  especaallj 

for  many  years  in  bailing  boats  near  the  month  to  oriental  stadiea  at  Leipac,  Vienna,  and  Pari^ 

of  the  SantiUa  river.    Retuinff  with  a  com*  and  m  1882  obtained  aprofeHonhtpat  Meun^ 

petency,  he  served  in  the  state  legidatnre,  was  which  he  held  till  1860,  when  he  raigMdU 

chosen  representative  firom  Georgia  in  the  gen-  on  account  of  his  liBeble  heal^    Bit  moit  ii» 

end  congress  in  1826,  served  then  2  years,  and  portent  work  is  an  edition  of  Ha^  KluUs'i 

was  afterward  appointed  a  migor-general  of  Arabic  bibliographic  and  encydopadie  lencoe, 

militia.    Dnring  the  war  of  1812  be  rendered  with  a  Latin  translation  and  oommentaiy,  pol^ 

efficient  service  in  protecting  the  state,  and  also  tished  at  Leipsic  and  London,  at  the  ezpone  of 

dnriog  the  Indian  wars  which  followed.  the  oriental  tranalatioii  fnnd  (1885-*54),  in  7  vot 

.   FLOYD,  JoBH  BuoHANAK,  U.  8.  secretaar  nmea.    He  has  made  other  translatiotts  from  tb 

of  war,  bora  in  Montgomery  (now  Pulaski)  co.^  Arabic,  and  pnbliBhed  works  on  the  Konm  ini 

Va.,  in  180&.    He  was  graduated  at  South  Oar*  on  Arabic  authors.— Johank  Goribud,  a  G» 

olina  college  in  1826,  studied  law,  was  admitted  man  lexicographer,  b<xti  at  Barby,  near  Migd» 

to  the  bar  in  1828.  and  in  1886  removed  to  He*  burg,  Nov.  22, 1788.  died  in  Leipne,  Jnae  Si 

lena,  Arkansas,  wnere  he  practised  his  profes*  1855.    He  was  employed  as  a  merdhant^adok 

aionfor  2  or  8  years.    In  1889  he  returned  to  until  1810,  when  he  repaired  to  the  Uoitcd 

Virginia,  and  settled  in  Washington  co.     In  States,  returned  to  Germany  in  1819,  and  ofio- 

1847  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  ated  as  profoesor  of  the  En^ish  langoage  tt  tbi 

Vimnia  legislature,  aud  was  re&lected  in  1849.  nniversity  of  Leipsic  from  1824  to  18S8,  wfaa 

In  December  of  that  year  the  general  assembly  he  was  appointed  U.  8.  consul  in  Leipsic  Hi 

chose  him  governor  of  the  state  for  the  term  is  the  anthor  of  Trif^loUe^  oder  iau/mdaaMob 

expiring  Jan.  1, 1858.    In  1855  he  was  again  WbrUrhuch  in  drei  8pra6hm  (Otfrnnu  Ebt 

elected  to  the  legislature.     In  1856  he  was  lish,  and  French,  2d  ed.,  1864X  PrM^ 

chosen  a  presidential  elector,  and  voted  for  Handhwik  der  englucAen    EandiUeont»f9k- 

James  Buchanan,  for  whose  nomination  he  had  dew  (6th  ed.,  1858),  and  other  writtogi.  His 

exerted  himself  at  the  democratic  national  con*  most  popular  work  is  his  ^Oomplete  DictioDtfT 

vention  at  Oincinnati,  and  in  whose  fovor  dur-  of  the  £ngli^  and  German,  and  Genoaa  tm 

ing  the  contest  nreceding  the  election  he  had  Engliah  Languages,"  which  has  pasMd  t|mn|k 

made  many  speeches.  In  March,  1857,  he  was  ap*  several  editions,  and  is  extensively  used  in  Gc^ 

pointed  by  President  Buchanan  secretary  of  war.  many,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

FLOTD,  WiLUAH,  an  American  general,  and       iLUOB  SPAR,  fluoride  of  caleinni,  a  miMia 

one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  iude-  species  consisting  of  fluorine  48.7,  and  eakan 

pendence,  bora  in  Snflfblk  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  51.8  per  cent.,  named  firom  the  Latin  ffMt^ 

1784,  died  in  Western,  Oneida  co.,  Aug.  4, 1821.  reference  to  its  properiT*  of  flowioff  ^^^  jj?^ 

He  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  land  owner,  whose  as  a  flux.    It  is  met  with  in  ciysttJs  of  oom 

ancestors   had  immigrated  from  Wales,  and  form,  which  eaaily  cleave  into  oetahedroni  av 

settled  on  Long  ishmd.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  tetrahedrons  by  removal  of  the  solid  aDg» 

differences   between   Great   Britain  and  her  These  crystals,  collected  in  groopi)  their  fti» 

American  coloniea,  Floyd  ardently  espoused  the  presentmg  a  fine  splendent  lustre,  s"^*^ 

cause  of  the  latter,  and  waa  appointed  to  the  orflliaat  ahade  of  red,  blue,  green,  or  porpA 

command  of  Suffolk  county,  ana  a  delegate  to  oonstitute  some  of  the  most  beaoUftil  Done* 

the  first  continental  congress  in  Philadelphia,  logical  specimens.    They  are  sometimea  its*- 

During  hia  absence  the  British  assembled  a  parent,  but  commonly  tnnsluoent   ^^/j^ 

naval  force  in  Gardiner's  bay,  with  the  inten-  of  brittle  texture,  breaking  into  "P^u^^'r 

tion   of  invadmg   Long   island   and  levving  conchoidal  fragments.     The  hardoeai  of  tw 

contributions;    but  Just  as  thev  were  about  mineral  ia4;  ita  specific  gravity  ^1^.^^ 

to  carry,  out  their  ooject,  Gen.  Floyd  returaed,  Ooarsely  pulverized  and  heated,  it  emiti  pin*' 

assembled  the  Suffolk  militia,  and  displayed  so  phorescent  light  of  various  ocion,  wbicfa  0| 

much  energy  and  daring  that  the  enemy  aban«  best  exhibited  in  a  dwk  room.    Befbw  ^^ 

doned  their  enterprise.    In  1775  he  was  again  blowpipe  it  decrepitates  and  foaea  to  ^^f^^ 

appointedadelegateto  the  general  colonial  con-  It  is  met  with  in  veins  in  the  metsDorpc 

gress,  and  continued  a  member  by  successive  rocks,  and  in  the  limestones  of  forga^* 

elections  for  8  years.    In  1777  he  was  chosen  a  recent  as  the  coal.    In  the  north ef  ^pv**!?? 

aenator  of ,  the  state  of  New  York,  retaining  at  ia  a  oommon  gangue  of  the  lead  vaiaa  va*ii 
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are  foond  ia  the  strata  of  the  ooal  formation ;  the  color  of  the  medinm.    The  phenomena  now 

and  it  is  there  most  oonveniently  applied  as  a  to  be  detailed  famish  a  marked  exception  to 

flux  for  the  redaction  of  these  ores,  for  which  the  principle  iost  stated ;  and  they  are  among 

it  is  peculiarly  adapted.    The  coal  beds  also  the  most  significant  of  modern  optical  discov- 

associated  with  them  furnish  the  fuel  for  this  cries.— Sir  David  Brewster,  in  1888,  having 

process.    The  most  famoos  locally  of  floor  spar  thrown  a  beam  of  sanlight,  concentrated  by  a 

is  at  Oasdeton,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  whence  lens,  tibrough  an  alcoholic  solntion  of  chloro* 

the  name  of  Derbyshire  spar  has  been  given  to  phyl  contained  in  a  transparent  vessel,  found 

the  mineral.    It  is  there  found  in  the  fissures  that  while  the  emergent  beam  was,  as  should 

of  the  limestone  of  deep  blue  and  purple  colors,  be  expected,  of  the  color  of  the  solution — a  fine 

in  specimens  so  large  and  beautiful,  that  they  emerald  sreen — ^the  path  of  the  beam  through 

are  wrought  into  vases,  inkstands,  cups,  tables,  the  liquid  was  marked  to  a  certain  depth  by  a 

&a,  wbicn  present  fine  colors  and  polish,  but  bright  blood-red  light,  which  was  emitted  in  all 

which,  from  the  softness  of  the  stone,  are  liable  directions,    fiupponng  this  effect  due  to  a  re- 

to  be  soon  defiiced  by  scratches.    The  blue  fieotion  of  nart  of  the  admitted  light  by  minute 

color  is  often  so  intense  that  the  arUdes  cannot  solid  partimea  suspended  in  the  liquid,  he  tenn« 

be  worked  thin  enough  to  exhibit  the  shade;  ed  the  phenomenon  one  of  internal  dispersion, 

but  by  heating  the  stone  nearly  red  hot,  the  in^  He  discovered  similar  results  in  finer  spar  and 

tennty  diminishes,  and  the  blue  changes  to  some  other  media;  the  new  colors,  however, 

amethystine.    By  continuing  the  heat  the  col-  not  bdng  always  the  same.    In  1846  8ir  John 

or  diBappears.     The  workmen  call  the  stone  Herschel  found  that  a  we^  solution  of  bisul«> 

blue  John.    Th^  chip  the  rough  block  into  a  phate  of  quinine,  about  1  part  of  the  salt  to  200 

rude  shape  with  a  steel  point  and  mallet,  and  of  water,  acidulated  by  aadition  of  a  little  sul* 

then  heat  it,  so  that  on  applying  ronn  over  its  phuric  acid,  when  Tiewed  by  transmitted  solar 

surface,  this  will  fuse  ana  penetrate  slightlv  light,  appeared  colorless:  but  that,  at  the  same 

into  the  mass,  the  object  of  which  is  to  check  time,  it  emitted  from  a  thin  stratum  at  tlie  sur* 

the  tendency  to  cleave  aa  the  stone  is  afterward  fiice  at  whidi  the  beam  entered  a  beautiful 

worked  in  the  lathe ;  and  as  the  particles  are  dcy-blne  light,  which  in  various  other  directions 

removed  in  this  operation,  the  rosining  is  oo*  was  seen'as  if  emanating  from  the  liquid.    Be- 

easionally  repeateo.    The  manufacture  is  de*  Tond  the  thin  stratum  thus  seen,  the  peculiar 

scribed  as  a  difficult  one,  from  the  crystalline  blue  rays  no  longer  marked  the  course  of  the 

structure  with  its  fourfold  cleavage  causing  the  beam,  nor  did  they  appear  in  a  second  or  third 

laminn  to  ^lit  up  in  unexpected  places.    The  medium  of  the  same  kind  into  which  the  beam 

best  workmen  often  fieul  in  turning  very  thin  was  successively  passed;  whence  it  was  evident 

hollow  articles.    Fluor  spar  is  found  at  many  that  at  a  certain  depth  the  beam  had  lost  the 

localities  in  the  United  States,  but  has  been  very  power  of  excitmg  them.    Herschel,  therefore, 

littie  used  for  practical  purposes.    Fine  crya-  proposed  for  the  phenomenon  the  name  of  epi- 

tak,  commonly  of  green  color  and  very  large  poUc  (surface)  dispersion.    The  character  of  tne 

aize,  are  foand  in  different  places  in  Jcdferson  change  occurring  was  not  understood  until,  in 

and  St  Lawrence  counties,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Ro»>  1862,  Prof.  Stokes  submitted  the  subject  to  a 

sie  they  have  been  used  as  a  flux  in  smelting  more  careful  investigation.    He  reasoned  that 

the  lead  ores  found  there.    In  Illinois,  below  the  f&cts  observed  by  Brewster  and  Herschel 

8hAvmeetown  on  the  Ohio,  it  is  found  in  large  were  the  same,  the  raya  which  produced  the 

paiple  crystds,  with  the  same  associations  of  red  dispersed  light  possessing  the  power  of 

leaa  ores  and  coal  that  accompany  it  in  the  penetrating  to  a  greater  depth  before  being  ex* 

north  of  England.    The  lead  veins  of  the  meta*  iiansted  than  did  those  producing  the  blue, 

xnorphio  rocks  of  New  England  often  contain  The  latter  he  found  to  be  exhausted  within  a 

it  as  one  of  the  gangues.    From  fluor  spar  iB  film  about  ^^  of  an  inch  thick,  but  the  blue 

obtained  fluorine,  which,  combined  with  hydro-  light  to  which  they  gave  rise  traversed  the  li* 

gen  in  the  form  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  is  used  to  quid  with  perfect  freedom;  hence  there  must 

^ch  ghiss.  be  a  difference  of  nature  between  the  producing 

FLUORESCEKGE,  an  appearance  of  emitted  and  the  produced  rays.    Such  differences  conld^ 

light  from  certain  bodies,  solid  or  liquid,  due  to  probably,  only  be  explained  by  polarization  or 

impingement  on  such  bodies  of  differentiy  col*  change  of  refrangibility ;  but  tne  supposition 

<H^od  light,  or  of  chemical  rays.    The  solar  beam  of  polarixation  was  found  untenable,  and  the 

ia  a  sheaf  of  rays  of  8  kinds :  1,  thermal  rays,  case  was  not  one  of  phosphorescence.    In  order 

invisible;  2,  lumidons  rays,  visible;  8,  actinic  to  test  the  remaining  hypothesis,  Stokes  obtain- 

or   chemical  rays,  invimble ;   and  of  these  8  ed  a  pure  luminous  spectrum  by  means  of  an 

kinds  the  degree  of  refhmgibilitr  is  in  the  adiromatic  lens  and  two  or  more  flint-glass 

order  in  which  they  are  here  named.    The  first  prions,  and  in  place  of  receiving  Uie  colors  on 

and  third  of  these  also  overlap  and  mingle  with  a  screen,  held  the  cuinine  solution  in  these  suo* 

tho  luminous.    Again,  a  beun  of  light  trana-  oeasively.    In  the  less  refrangible  colors  no  ef- 

mitted  through  a  medium  is  seen  only  in  the  feet  was  observed;  but  at  about  the  middle  of 

line  of  emergence;  or  if  the  medium  be  color«  the  violet  space  the  blue  diffused  light  made  ita 

cd,  and  the  Illuminated  portion  give  out  light  appearance  at  tiie  entering  surface,  as  if  the  li- 

in  all  direotions.  this  has  in  all  ordinary  cases  quid  medinm  had  there  become 
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This  result  appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  upper  tura  tfrnmonttcm,  tincture  of  tiirmerie,&c  Gn 
violet,  and  nntil  the  tube  had  been  carried  to  and  candle  light  excite  little  or  no  Tiabb  floor- 
some  distance  into  tlie  ordinarily  dark  space  escence;  hence  these  are  noorin  setmicrayi 
beyond,  occupied  by  the  chemical  rays.  The  The  flames  of  hydrogen  ana  of  sulphur  baroing 
depth  of  the  stratum  thus  luminous  at  first  ex-  in  alcohol  give  very  distinct  results;  heuoe  these 
ceeded  the  thickness  of  the  vessel  used,  but  it  abound  in  those  rays.  But  so  rich  in  this  re- 
rapidly  diminished  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  spect  is  the  light  of  the  voltaic  arc  from  metal- 
space  to  a  minute  fraction  of  an  inch.  The  lie  points,  that  it  produces  fluoresoeDce  throogh 
blue  light,  turned  ande  and  again  dispersed  by  a  space  6  or  8  times  the  length  of  the  lammoos 
a  prism  held  obliquely  in  its  course,  yielded  in  flpectrum.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  howeTcr, 
some  degree  rays  having  various  refrangibil*  that  the  fluorescent  space  can  be  detected  to 
ities,  with  color  corresnonding,  the  higher  any  considerable  distance  above  the  violet,  odj 
colors  being  most  abundant  By  other  ex«  when  the  prisms  employed  are  of  quartz;  gl<a 
periments,  also,  the  blue  dispersed  light  was  at  once  cuts  down  the  effect  within  ntrrov 
separated  from  the  inducing  violet  rays;  and  limits,  proving  that  it  is  highly  opaque  to  the 
it  was  found  that  the  former  always  correspond-  chemical  rays,  for  which  quarts  Borres  as  the 
ed  to  a  band  of  colors  below  the  place  of  the  true  glass.  In  1858  Mr.  Bobinson  of  Armagh 
latter.  The  light  thus  acted  on,  then,  had  its  found  the  light  of  the  aurora  boreslis  to  pro 
refrangibility  always  lowered.  Thus  the  re-  duce,  for  its  intensity,  very  marked  floorescefice 
markable  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  that,  by  — another  &ct  favoring  tne  electrical  origin  of 
passing  light  through  particular  media,  certain  that  phenomenon. — iZ,  Niepce,  the  Toonge;, 
rays  belonging  to  Uie  violet  space  have  their  claims  (1859)  that  he  has  preserved  doriDg  6 
refrangibility,  and  of  course  their  color,  let  months  the  photogenic  power  of  li^t,  in  cd 
down  m  the  scale,  while  portions  of  the  invis-  paper  impregnated  with  tartaric  acid  or  nitriU 
ible  chemical  rays  in  like  manner  become  let  of  uranium,  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  ko- 
down  so  as  to  fall  within  the  range  of  visibility,  light,  and  tnen  at  once  sealed  up  ia  a  tin  tQb«. 
and  to  appear  as  colored  light.  In  the  nndula-  It  is  certain  that,  at  the  end  of  tins  time,  tht 
tory  theory,  these  results  are  explicable  only  hj  card  removed  in  the  dark,  placed  over  «d9- 
an  increase  of  the  wave-length  and  time  of  vi-  tized  or  photographic  paper,  with  a  partiaHv 
bration,  with  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  translucent  drawing  or  printed  sheet  interposM. 
velocity  of  the  rays  thus  affected.,  v  The  case  is  and  left  so  for  many  hours,  gives  a  Ytrj  gomi 
one  of  degradation  of  light;  in  the  chlorophyl  negative  picture  on  the  sensitized  paper,  the 
solution  there  is  a  fall  fh>m  higher  colors  to  latter  being  darkened  through  the  Ugnta,  acti 
red;  in  the  quinine  solution,  fh)m  Invisible  or  protected  by  the  shades  of  the  interpoeedBgare. 
violet  to  a  mixture  whose  predominant  hue  is  It  is  yet,  however,  a  onestion  whether  thd 
blue :  in  canary  glass,  colored  jrellow  by  oxide  effect  is  aue  to  preservea  light,  or  rather  flcti3* 
or  salts  of  uranium,  from  invisible  or  violet  to  ism,  or  to  the  cSSect  of  hyorogen  gas  set  fnM 
green.  The  striking  featnre  in  these  residts  is  from  compounds  in  the  prepared  card,  and  i^- 
the  conversion  of  the  unseen  ray-power,  wbidi  ing  chemically  on  the  photographic  paper,  k* 
ordinarily  induces  chemism  only,  as  in  the  de-  visible  drawings  in  fluorescent  suhstaDcei  ex- 
composition  of  carbonic  acid  and  flxation  of  posed  to  the  sun  and  immediately  or  soonaiU: 
carbon  within  the  green  leaves  of  plants,  and  applied  in  the  dark,  acted  more  powerfollf ; 
in  the  blackening  of  the  photographic  plate,  but  interposed  fluorescent  bodies,  as  veil  ^ 
into  common  light,  thus  proving  the  intimate  glass,  arrested  the  action, 
relation,  if  not  the  identity,  of  the  two.  Stokes  FLUORINE,  a  colorless  or  yellowish  gaseoe 
has  given  to  the  phenomenon  the  name  of  fluor-  bodv  separated  from  fluor  spar  or  fiooride  o( 
escence,  as  having  been  seen  in  fluor  spar;  and  calcium  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add.  l[^ 
this  name^  conveying  no  tbeory  of  the  case,  is  re^^u^ed  as  an  elementaxy  substaooe,  and  ^ 
preferred.  It  is  conveniently  observed  by  pen-  chemical  equivalent,  calculated  from  the  asf^ 
cilling  over,  by  candle  light,  a  sheet  of  white  posed  nmple  combination  of  one  atom  each^ 
paper  with  the  quinine  solution,  or  by  tracing  calcium  and  fluorine  in  fluor  spar,  is  given  as  !?• 
with  it  letters  on  the  paper ;  nothing  unusual  is  It  b  found  in  the  teeth  and  bones  of  aDioa*i^^" 
observed  on  the  paper,  which  is  as  white  as  be-  sea  and  some  mineral  waters^  and  in  man;  ph^ 
fore,  nntil  it  is  Drousht  into  some  light  well  phates  and  other  minerals.  On  aocoaotof  ;h« 
supplied  with  chemical  rays,  and  not  too  bright-  great  difllculty  of  preventing  fluorine,  vhtfl 
ly  luminous  for  witnessing  the  effect  (as  into  a  driven  fxHom  its  combination  with  one  aQhitasf^^ 
beam  in  an  otherwise  dark  room),  when  fluor-  from  immediately  combining  with  an/  ob^' 
escence  appears;  and  when  in  such  a  room  t^e  with  whicdi  it  comes  in  contac^  it  has  been  ttoj 
beam  is  decomposed,  the  luminous  spectrum  posrible  to  investigate  its  qualities  in  its  isoiaUJ 
hidden  f^om  the  view,  and  the  paper  brought  state,  and  hence  the  aUj^t  nncert«nty  as  to  i^^ 
into  the  ultra-violet  n>ace  (which  is  of  itself,  of  elementary  nature.  Louyet  obtuoed  It  h;  c^ 
course,  dark),  its  sudden  lighting  up  with  a  pale  composing  dry  fluoride  of  ailver  by  ^^^ 
blue  radiance  is  an  effect  apparently  little  short  chlorine  gas  in  vessels  of  fluor  spar.  He  »^ 
of  the  supernatural.  Other  flnoroscent  media  the  dry  gas  possessed  afllniUea  aualogKtf  i 
are  infusion  of  horse-chestnut  bark,  or  its  active  Uiose  of  oxygen  and  sulphur ;  it  *^^'^  ^ 
principle,  osculine^  the  infusion  of  seeda  of  da*  almost  all  metals^  but  attacked  glass  U^  ^ 
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not  at  alL  Combined  with  hydrogen  in  the  doofarards,  a  town  hall,  and  an  exdiaoge,  near 
form  of  hydroflaorio  add,  however,  its  most  re*  which  is  a  statne  of  Admiral  de  Bayter,  who 
markable  property  is  its  rapidly  corroding  this  was  a  native  of  this  place.  The  principal  man- 
substance ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  the  agent  nfi&ctares  are  beer,  soap,  and  oil;  bat  theinhab- 
employed  for  etching  glass,  as  in  marking  tber-  Itants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
mometer  and  other  graduated  tnbes,  the  bottles  branches  of  industry  subsidiary  thereto*  The 
of  obemists  and  apothecaries,  &c.  Its  pres-  port  of  Flushing  is  formed  b^  2  moles  which 
ence  is  detected  in  any  body  supposed  to  con-  Dreak  the  force  of  the  sea.  The  town  is  con- 
tain it,  by  submitting  this  in  a  vessel  of  platinum  nected  with  the  river  by  2  large  and  deep  canals^ 
or  lead,  which  are  but  slightly  affected  by  the  one  of  them  being  navigable  for  first-dass  mer* 
acid,  to  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  chant  ships.  The  French  took  possession  of  the 
acid,  and  placing  a  plate  of  glass  across  the  town  in  1795,  and  made  it  a  principal  station 
mouth  of  the  vessel  to  receive  the  vapors  evolved  for  their  fleets.  In  1809  it  was  bomoarded  and 
on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  *  This  is  the  taken  by  the  British  under  Lord  Chatham,  but 
process  by  which  hydrofluoric  or  fluohvdrio  acid  was  soon  after  evacuated.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
IS  obtained  from  fluor  spar,  the  metallic  vessel  admiralty  board, 

being  a  retort,  furnished  with  a  crooked  necJc  FLU*^  a  wind  instrument,  which  under  dif- 
of  lead,  in  which  the  vapor  condenses  in  the  ferent  forms  and  names  has  been  in  use  for  more 
water  placed  in  the  bend  to  receive  it,  and  which  than  4,000  years.    It  was  familiar  to  the  Egyp- 
is  kept  cool  by  being  surrounded  with  ice.    It  tians  from  a  remote  period  of  their  history,  and 
may  also  be  obtained  by  condensing  the  vapors  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  was  a  favorite 
without  the  use  of  water  in  the  read  tube;  in  this  pastoral  instrument,  emploved  also  on  sacred 
state  it  is  called  anhydrous  fluohydric  acid.    It  and  festive  occasions,  in  military  bands,  and  at 
is  a  colorless  fluid,  of  specific  gravity  1.06,  boila  fimerals.    Its  present  name  is  derived  from  the 
at  86*,  and  cannot  be  made  to  conged  at  any  Latin  JltUa,  meaning  a  lamprey,  an  eel  caught 
temperature.    It  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  in  the  Sidlian  waters,  whose  side  is  perforated 
its  vapor  rising  and  forming  thick  white  fumes  with  7  holes  like  the  flute.    The  Egyptian  flute 
as  it  combines  with  the  moisture  in  the  air,  until  was  fh>m  2  to  8  feet  long,  and  was  generally 
by  dilution  this  action  at  last  ceases.    Dropped  played  by  the  performer  sitting  on  the  ground ; 
into  water,  a  sound  is  produced  with  the  fall  of  while  that  of  the  Greeks  probably  did  not  ex- 
each  drop,  as  if  it  had  been  red-hot  iron.  When  oeed,  if  it  equalled,  a  foot  in  length.    At  Ath- 
dilnted  with  water  it  is  highly  corrosive,  and  ens  it  was  once  in  great  repute,  but  was  finai- 
according  to  its  strength  may  produce  ii^ury  by  ly  superseded  by  the  lyre,  the  use  of  which  did 
touching  the  skin.    A  single  orop  of  the  anhy-  not  oistort  the  face,  while  it  allowed  the  ac- 
drous  add  may  produce  acute  inflammation  ac-  dbmpaniment  of  the  voice.    In  Thebes,  Sparta, 
companied  with  fever.    The  marks  made  by  the  and  other  places,  however,  it  continued  a  favor- 
gaseous  add  when  used  for  etching  are  flue  and  ite.    The  Spartan  flutists  were  a  hereditary  or- 
Tiaible  on  account  of  their  opadty,  while  those  der,  and  the  Spartan  soldiers  are  said  to  have 
produced  bv  the  liquid  are  transparent,  and  must  marched  to  battle  to  the  sound  ^of  Dorian 
consequently  be  deeply  etched.    The  product  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders."    The  Egyptians  ap» 
this  action  of  the  hydrofluoric  add  upon  nOidous  pear,  from  their  andent  pictures  and  sculptures^ 
substances  is  the  gaseous  compound  known  as  to  have  blown  the  instrument  through  a  lateral 
fluosilido  add  or  fluoride  of  silicium ;  and  thus  opening  near  one  end,  and  to  have  produced  the 
is  a  means  afforded  of  volatilizing  silica  and  re-  necesaary  modulations  of  sound  by  means  of 
moving  it  from  some  of  its  combinations,  by  holes  on  the  side;  hence  their  instrument  prob- 
irhich  their  analysis  is  flicllitated.  ably  diflidred  little  from  the  modem  fife.    The 
FLUSHING,  a  post  village  and  township  of  flute  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  was  probably 
Qneena  co.,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  in  1855,  7,970 ;  dis-  more  in  the  nature  of  the  pipe,  and  was  double 
lance  from  N.  Y.  dty  about  8  miles.    It  is  as  well  as  single,  being  often  composed  of  2 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name  tubes  of  reed  or  wood,  perfbrated  with  holes 
opening  into  Long  Island  sound,  and  has  daily  and  played  together.    Until  the  eariy  part  of 
oommnnication  with  New  York  oy  rdlroad  and  the  18th  century  it  retained  the  form  of  the 
steamboat    In  1855  it  contained  10  churdies  (1  pipe,  and  was  called  the  English  or  commonflute, 
Oongregatipnal,  2  Friends',  8  Methodist,  2  Epis-  and  sometimes  the /?^to  d  hec,  firom  the  resem- 
copal,  1  Beformed  Dutch,  and  1  Boman  Catno-  blance  of  the  mouthpiece  to  the  beak  of  a  bird. 
11^9  several  schools  and  seminaries,  2  newspaper  It  waa  played  in  the  manner  of  the  darinet, 
offices,  and  a  number  of  extensive  nurseries  and  and  Jiad  7  finger  holes,  but  no  keys.    This  gave 
gardens,  which  are  visited  by  multitudes  of  per-  place  somewlMit  more  than  a  oentnry  affo  to  the 
sons  fW)m  the  neighboring  dties.  German  flute,  which  in  ita  meet  perfect  form 
FLUSHING  (Dutch,  F^Mmn^m),  a  fortifled  consisto  of  a  tube  of  hard  wood  or  ivory  about 
town  and  seaport  of  Holland,  in  the  island  of  27  inches  in  length,  aeporable  into  4  joints,  and 
Walcheren,  province  of  Seeland,  on  theN.  shore  haiing  from  6  to  12  finser  keys  for  semitones. 
of  the  estuary  of  the  W.  Scheldt,  50  m.  S.  W.  of  It  is  blown  through  a  hitend  hole  at  one  end. 
Botterdam ;  pop.  about  8,000.    It  is  well  built,  and  liaa  a  compass  of  nearlv  8  octaves,  fhnn  0 
and  contains  several  churches,  schools,  and  char-  below  the  treble  staff  to  U  in  altissima    The 
Stable  institutions,  5  market  places,  eztenaive  modem  flute  is  Ughly  effeotive  in  an  onsbestrSi 
vou  vn,— 37 
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bnt  has  fallen  into  some  disrepnte  for  the  per-  as  infhsible  as  the  compoimds  Uiey  m  broogfai 
formanoe  of  solos,  in  oonsequence  of  the  flim^  in  oontaot  with,  present  ingredieatB  whiob  p» 
and  tasteless  character  of  the  mnsio  too  fren  sess  affinities  for  some  of  those  in  the  body  to 
qnentlr  written  for  it,  and  which  serves  to  ex-  be  acted  upon,  and  fosion  then  takes  place  with 
hibit  tne  skill  of  the  player  rather  than  the  ca-  mutual  decomposition  and  reoomtination  of 
paoitv  of  the  instniment. — ^The  Ootavs  FLune,  elements.  Thus  in  treating  the  cemmonakioa 
caUea  also  the  piccolo^  is  a  small  shrill  instrn-  ores  of  iron,  which  are  extremely  diiBcnk  to 
ment  of  the  Ante  species,  an  octave  higher  than  melt,  limestone,  still  more  infusible,  is  emplqyd, 
the  common  flute.    Its  piercing  sounds  are  only  and  the  lime  uniting  with  the  nliea  enten  it 
effective  in  a  large  orchestra  or  in  military  bands,  once  into  fusion,  whUe  the  oxide  of  iron,  Creed 
— ^Flutb  Stop,  on  the  orcan,  a  range  of  pipes  from  its  original  combination,  is  at  the  fuu 
tuned  in  unison  with  the  diapason,  and  intenaed  time  decomposed  by  the  carbon  of  ike  fiiel  tm- 
to  imitate  the  sounds  of  the  flute. — One  of  the  bining  with  its  oxygen,  and  the  iron  flows  free. 
best  (rerman  flntists  of  the  16th  century  was  The  carbon  itself  may  be  regarded  also  is  i 
Quantz,  the  flutist  of  Frederic  IT.  of  Prussia,  flux,  its  action  being  to  fiacilitate  this  process  ia 
Devienne (died  in  1802)and  Berbiguier  acquired  the  same  manner  as  the  limestone doea.  Should 
a  high  reputation  in  France ;  and  among  the  the  iron  ores  be  calcareous,  the  mineral  ihiito 
great  flutists  of  the  present  century  in  Qerma-  aid  their  decompoat4on  must  be  silidons,  that 
ny  were  Fiirstenau  and  his  son  (AeA  respect-  the  same  fusible  silicates  may  be  ^rodoeed 
ively  in  1819  and  1852),  and  in  England  Charles  Borax  is  a  flnx  of  verv  general  appliestbo,  fras 
Nicholson,  whose  &ther  had  also  been  celebrated  the  readiness  with  wnich  it  forms  fonble  coo- 
in  the  preceding  century.    Among  celebrated  pounds  with  silica  and  other  bases.   The  aab- 
living  flutists  are  the  following :  Theobald  Bohm,  ject  will  be  conndered,  as  to  the  applicatioD  d 
flutist  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  bom  about  1602,  particular  fluxes,  in  describing  the  metallmpe 
who  invented  about  1638  a  new  flute  known  as  treatment  of  the  <>res  of  the  varioos  metaii. 
the  Bohm  flute,  which  is  said  to  combine  im-  (See  also  Black  Flihl  and  Bobax.) 
provements  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  inatru-       FLUXIONS.    See  Galoulus,  and  DoniD* 
ment,  and  wrote  in  1847  a  treatise  on  recent  im-  tial  Oaloxtlub. 

provements  in  Uie  manufacture  of  flutes,  which       FLT,  the  popular  name  of  the  diftUrOj  or  tvo- 

was  translated  into  French  (De  la  fabrication  et  winged  insects^  of  which  a  famihar  examp]<i* 

deg  demien  per/ectionnements  de$  f4Uei^  Paris,  the  oonunon  house  fly.    They  have  a  sodisz 

1648).    His  new  flute,  at  flrst  neglected,  is  now  proboscis,  2  veined  and  membranous  wings,  n^ 

almost  generally  adopted.    Jean  Louis  Tulou,  2  poisers  behind  the  wings ;  they  nndeiio  i 

bom  in  raris  in  1786 j  and  professor  of  the  con-  complete  transformation.    The  characters  d 

servatory  there.  Louis  Drouet,  born  in  Amstef-  the  order  have  been  safficiently  detailed  in  tbc 

dam  in  1792,  for  some  time  Tulou's  rival  in  Par-  article  Diftrba,  and  therefore  only  some  of  t^ 

is,  has  resided  since  1881  in  Belgium  encaged  in  most  common  flies  cf  the  flunily  wiucaia  v£! 

inanu£Bcturing  musical  instruments.    The  prin-  be  noticed  here.    The  house  fly  {mu»oa  i^M- 

dpal  flute  manufacturers  of  the  present  day  tie<i^  Linn.)  of  Europe  is  oonsidered  diitiKi 

are  Koch  and  Ziegler,  Vienna ;  Clair  Godfroy,  from  the  American  species  by  Dr.  Harris,  irito 

Paris:  and  Budall,  Rose,  Carte,  and  co.,  London,  calls  the  latter  JbT.  harpyia  ;  it  begins  ^  >PP^ 

FLUVANNA,  a  central  CO.  of  Ya.,  bounded  S.  in  houses  in  July,  sometimes  a  litUe  earlier. 

by  James  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Rivanna;  becomes  very  abundant  toward  the  end  « 

area,  170  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,487,  of  whom  August,  and  does  not  disappear  until  killed  b^ 

4,787  were  slaves.    Between  the  rivers  there  cold  weather;  the  em  are  deposited  in  don;,  ^i 

are  some  level  tracts,  bnt  elsewhere  the  snr&oe  which  the  larvss  undergo  their  transfonaatwv* 

is  generally  rough.    The  soil  of  the  river  hot*  consequently  this  species  is  most  namtfoerc 

toms  is  fertile ;  in  many  other  parts  it  is  sterile,  the  vicinity  of  stables  and  nndean  places.  Tb« 

Gold  is  fbund  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmyra,  the  swarms  of  summer  are  doubtless  the  progco; 

capital.  The  productions  in  1850  were  1,054,974  of  a  few  individuals  which  have  sorriTid  the 

lbs.  of  tobacco,  200,174  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  winter  in  some  protected  nook,  and  are  m( 

and  92,657  of  wheat    There  were  a  number  of  produced  from  eggs  laid  the  preceding  eeaKa; 

mUls  and  factories,  14  churches,  and  855  pupils  it  is  posable  that  a  few  may  pass  the  winter  i^ 

attending  public  schools;  value  of  real  estate  the  pupa  state,  and  be  developed  by  the  wan&t'- 

in  1856,  $2,106,489.    The  James  river  canal  of  spring.    Among  the  thousands  of  domMtir 

passes  along  the  border  of  the  county.    Fluvan-  flies,  all  are  of  the  same  nze,  those  ^»^J^ 

JUL  was  formed  from  Albemarle  co.  in  1777.  smaller  being  of  diflforent  species,  and  aeititfr 

FLUX  (Lat.  fltio^  to  flow),  a  substance  used  very  old  nor  very  young  individuals  of  tbe  Jt 

to  flicilitate  the  fusion  of  minerals,  and  fre-  <2ofn«a<iM»;  the  house  fly  is  such  a  constant  con* 

quently  their  decomposition.    A  great  variety  panion  of  man,  tiiat  its  preeeoce  in  a  coral  of 

of  materials  serve  this  purpose,  and  one  or  an*  o^er  island  is  sufficient  evidence  that  boooc 

other  is  used  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body  inhabitants  are  not  or  have  not  been  ftr  distant 

to  be  treated,  and  the  chemical  action  desired.  This  common  and  despised  creature  offera  t0  va 

Some  by  their  ready  fuaibility  induce  the  same  microscopist  and  naturalist  some  of  the  foo^ 

condition  in  bodies  in  contact  with  them,  which  strildng  proo&  of  creative  design.    The  S  ^^^ 

are  difficult  to  melt;  others,  though  they  may  be  pound  eyes  oontabi  as  many  as  4^000  ftoeti) 
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each  the  cornea  of  a  separate  oeeUiu;  the  eatables  beyond  fheir  reach,  a  dish  of  strong 
fipiraoies  through  which  (ur  enters  the  trachea  green  tea,  wc^  sweetened,  will  be  eagerly  tast- 
are  proTided  with  a  kind  of  sieve  formed  by  ed  by  Uiem,  and  prove  a  certain  poison ;  ao- 
minote  interiaoed  fibres,  whidi  prevents  the  in*  cording  to  Mr.  Spence,  a  netting  of  large  meshes 
trodnctioii  of  dost  and  foreign  sabstances ;  the  stretched  across  a  window  of  a  room  lighted 
Ufffda^  or  prolongation  of  the  anteriOT  portion  only  on  one  side  will  not  be  passed  by  flies.  • 
of  the  lower  lip,  commonly  but  improperly  —The  bloe-bottle  or  blow  fly  (M.  {edUiphard) 
called  the  tongne,  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  wmUUfria,  Linn.)  is  a  large,  boazing  species,  of 
proboscis,  which  receives  as  its  upper  portion  a  blne*Uadc  color,  with  a  broa^  sted-blne, 
the  lancet-like  oigans  formed  by  the  pieces  of  hwy  hind  body ;  it  is  fonnd  in  sommer  about 
the  Qpper  jaw ;  by  this  proboscis  the  fly  sacks  dan^ter  houses  and  all  places  where  meats  are 
up  fluids,  and  substances  like  sugars,  which  it  kei>t,  which  it  firequents  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
dissolves  by  means  of  a  kind  of  saliva  poured  positing  its  eggs  on  animal  suostuioes.  The 
through  its  channel  It  is  well  known  that  flies^  eggs,  usually  odled  fly  blows,  are  hatched  in  2 
and  many  other  insects,  have  the  power  of  or  8  hours  after  they  are  laid;  the  larvn  in- 
creeping  up  smooth  perpendicular  snnaces,  and  crease  so  rapidly  in  8  or  4  days,  and  are  so 
of  walking  on  ceilings  with  their  backs  down*  voradous,  that  Limueus  did  not  greatly  ezag- 
ward*  The  last  joint  of  the  tarsus  is  provided  gerate  when  he  said  that  the  larva  of  8  females 
with  2  strong  hooks,  and  a  pair  of  membranous  of  tins  species  will  devour  the  carcass  of  a 
expansions  (pidoiUi),  beset  with  numerous  hairs,  horse  as  quickly  as  would  a  lion ;  they  pass  the 
each  having  a  minute  disk  at  the  extremity,  pupa  state  in  the  ground  or  in  some  crevice,  the 
There  hss  been  considerable  diSference  of  larval  skin  not  being  csst  ofl^  but  changed  into 
opinion  as  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  this  an  egg-shaped  case ;  from  this  ^ey  emerge  as 
i^paratus  enables  tne  fly  to  walk  in  opposition  flies  in  a  few  days,  or,  if  batehed  late  in  the 
to  the  force  of  gravity.  Derham,  Home,  Kirby,  season,  remain  unchanged  through  the  winter, 
and  Spence  believed  that  the  pulvilli  act  as  A  smsller,  brilliant,  blue-green  fly,  with  blade 
suckers,  a  vacuum  being  formed  beneatli,  and  the  legs,  much  resembling  tiie  Jf.  (htiUia)  Cmot 
insect  is  held  uu  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos-  of  Europe,  lays  its  eggs  on  meat  and  the  car^ 
phere  against  their  upper  surface:  others  have  casses  of  animals.— The  flesh  fly  (iareaphaga 
maintained  that  the  adhesion  is  due  to  a  viscid  earnaria,  Meig.),  somewhat  longer  than  the 
liquid  secreted  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot  blow  fly,  is  ovo-viviparous.  that  is,  it  drops  the 
Dr.  Hooke  and  Mr.  Blai^wall  assert  that  the  living  larva  on  dead  and  decaying  animal  mat* 
soles  of  the  feet  are  so  closely  beset  with  minute  ter,  a  wise  provision  which  enables  these  active 
bristles  that  they  cannot  be  brought  in  contact  little  seaven^rs  to  commence  at  once  their 
with  any  surface  so  as  to  produce  a  vacuum,  work  of  punfication.  A  sinele  female  will 
and  believe  that  the  support  is  owinf  to  the  produce  about  20,000  young,  which  have  been 
strictly  mechanical  action  of  these  hooks.  Mr.  ascerteined  by  Bed!  to  increase  in  weight  near- 
HepworthC' Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,^  ly200  fold  in  24  hours;  B^umur  found  the 
vols.  ii.  and  ill)  reconciles  these  apparently  con-  assemblsge  of  embryo  flies  in  this  insect  to  be 
tradictory  opinions  by  the  conclusion  that  the  coiled  like  a  watch  spring  or  a  roll  of  ribbon, 
minute  disks  at  the  end  of  the  individual  hairs  when  unrolled  about  2i  inches  long;  the  larva 
act  as  suckers,  eadi  of  them  secreting  a  non*  arrive  at  maturity  in  succesnofl,  and  the  mother 
viscid  liquid,  which  renders  the  adhenon  perfect  as  usual  dies  soon  after  the  brood  is  hatehed. 
i— a  structure  which  exists  on  a  larger  scale  in  The  color  of  this  European  roedes  is  black, 
the  feet  of  dytiicitt  and  other  beetles.  Mr.  with  lighter  stripes  on  the  shoulders,  and  gray- 
White,  in  lua  ^  Natural  History  of  Selbome,"  ish  black  abdomen  checkered  with  lighter 
observes,  in  confirmation  of  the  views  of  Der-  squares.  Another  species  of  Europe  Is  the  8, 
ham,  that,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  when  martuorum  (linn.X  6  or  6  Imes  long,  with  a 
flies  crowd  the  windows  in  a  slunish  and  golden  head,  grayish  black  thorax,  steel-blue 
torpid  condition,  they  are  hardly  able  to  lift  abdomen,  and  white  wing  scales.  Both  of  these 
their  legs,  and  many  are  actually  glued  to  the  sometimes  deposit  their  young  on  wounds  and 
glass,  and  there  die  from  inabihty  to  over-  iUrconditionea  ulcers  of  the  living  human  body, 
come  the  pressure  of  tiie  atmosphere.  It  Is  as  most  sorgeona  have  had  occadon  to  witoess. 
well  known  that  some  lizards  possess  a  sim-  The  largest  American  spedes  ia  theiSL  Oeorgina 
ilar  fiicul^,  and  a  similar  apparatus  to  account  (Wiedemann),  the  females  of  which  are  about  i 
for  it  Though  bred  in  nltb,  and  living  in  an  inch  long ;  the  face  is  silvery  white,  with  a 
nndean  places,  the  fly  delights  to  brush  off  black  spot  between  the  copper^cok>reid  eyes; 
the  dost  by  rubbinff  its  feet  together,  and  to  the  thorax  light  gray,  with  7  black  stripes;  the 
dean  ite  eyes,  head,  coislet,  and  wings  by  its  hind  bodv,  conicu  and  satiny,  is  checkcored  with 
fore  and  hind  legs;  tiiis  process,  which  resem-  black  and  white ;  they  appear  about  the  end  of 
bles  that  adopted  by  cats  for  a  similar  purpose,  June,  and  continne  tiU  alter  the  middle  of  Au- 
may  be  seen  in  sunny  places  on  any  summer's  gust  In  this  genus  the  bristles  on  the  antenna 
day.  Untidy  housekeepers  are  generally  trou-  are  plumose.— %he  dung  fly  Ueaiijphaga  9t$reo- 
bled  with  swarms  of  flies,  which  cover  every  raria^  Meig.),  of  a  yeUowisn  olive  color,  de- 
artide  of  food  by  day  and  the  walls  by  night;  posito  its  eggs  in  soft  dung;  at  the  upper  end 
in  addition  to  keeping  rooms  dark  and  pnUing  they  have  2  divergent  processes  which  prevent 
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their  sinking  too  far  into  the  nidos.    The  3.  hnimin  body,  having  probably  been  swiHowed 

fureata  (Harris)  of  the  United  States  has  the  irith  Tegetablesin  which  decay  had  oommeneed; 

same  habits,  and  has  been  erroneously  charged  as  the  eggs  in  many  instances  belong  to  mmm 

with  prodacing  the  potato  rot,  nmply  becaaso  depositing  in  the  ordnre  of  pririe^  the  Itfra 

the  laryas  are  fonna  upon  the  stalks  of  this  might  remain  alire  for  a  considerable  period  in 

plant,  developed  from  eggs  laid  in  the  snrronnd-  the  intestines  of  man ;  eggs  of  other  0111100^ 

mg  mannre.    The  males  are  yellow,  with  hairy  might  be  introduced  on  meats,  fruits,  lalidi, 

bc^y  and  legs,  and  long  narrow  wings,  and  are  yegetables^    and   in   impure  water.    In  th« 

about  i  as  large  as  a  honey  bee;  the  females  ''Transactions"  of  the  entomological  sodetjof 

are  smaller,  less  hairy,  and  olive- colored ;  both  London  (vol.  ii.,  1887),  Mr.  Hope  gives  a  tebo- 

young  and  adult  insects  live  upon  dung,  and  do  lar  account  of  87  cases  in  which  maggoti  of  ti» 

not  injure  plants. — ^The  stable  fly  (atomaxya  eal"  mussflkia  infested  the  human  body,  maDyofwhkh 

eitrarUy  Meig.)  is  a  well-known  tormentor  of  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  Jf.  aamatun^ 

animals  and  man,  whose  skin  it  perforates  hj  tk  0,  e^mttmo,  and  £L  eartiaria;  and  many  com 

painful  bite  in  sultry  weather  and  just  before  have  since  been  recorded  in  medical  joonuk 

rains ;  it  resembles  very  closely  the  house  fiy,  FLTO  ATOGffiR,  the  popular  name  of  mas; 

except  that  the  antennae  are  feathered,  the  dentirostral  or  tooth-billea  birds,  of  the  order 

proboscis  very  long  and  slender,  and  the  sice  paatom  and  family  tMiteicapida,    Thej  bn 

smaller ;  it  attacks  the  legs,  piercinj^  through  oiUs  of  various  lengths,  generally  broad  tod 

thick  stockings  and  the  thickest  hair,  return-  flattened  at  the  base,  with  the  ctumen  enrred 

ing  to  the  attack  as  soon  as  driven  away;  and  the  sides  compressed  to  the  emargiosted 

it  is  solitary,  not  social  like  the  house  fly,  tip ;  the  gape  is  furnished  with  long  and  stroof 

and  aeldom  enters  houses  unless  driven  in  by  bristles,  for  the  easier  securing  of  their  lijiog 

bad  weather;  it  is  most  abundant  in  August  prey;  the  wings  are  usually  long,  asakoistbt 

and  September,  when  it  is  a  great  pest  to  horses  tail ;  the  tarai  short  and  weak ;  the  toes  lou, 

and  cattle;  it  is  about  1^  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  outer  generally  united  at  the  baici  T)m 

lays  its  eggs  in  dung,  in  which  the  young  are  fkmily.  according  to  G-ray^  contains  the  foQov- 

hatched  and  undergo  their  transformations ;—  ing  sub-families  :  guetultfUB^  or  moomen,  of 

The   cheese   fly  (pwphila  caaei^   Fallen.)   is  tropical  America  ;a«0e£rttHiia,pecnMar  to Sotiii 

only  ^^  of  an  men  long,  of  a  shining  bhick  America ;  tyranninoy  or  tyrants,  American  ttd 

color,  with  transparent  wings  and  yellowish  principallv  tropical ;   Utfrinm^  or  beoardi^  of 

hind   legs.    By   its  long  ovipositor  it  pene-  tropi<»l  America ;  mtiacMd^tfiA,  or  flycatdben^ 

trates    tne   cracks    of   cheese,    and  deposits  found  the  world  over ;  ana  the  fwvMtna,  or 

about  860  eggs,  which  are  developed  in  a  few  greenlets,  American.    The  snb-fiunily  sMtieiM- 

days  into  maggots  or  skippers ;  these  larvo  pina  includes  the  following  genera :  tomofka^ 

have  2  homy  hooked  mandibles,  which  they  (Vieill.),  with  7  species^  found  in  the  thick  voeds 

use  for  digging  into  the  cheese,  and  for  looo«  of  tropical  America ;  plalyrhynekiu  (Dera.). 

motion  instead  of  feet;  their  proportions  are  with  about  20  species,  in  Uie  bnuhirood  m 

considered  so  elegant  and  so  cnaracteristic  of  trees  of  tropical  America  ;/>lal^a^ra(Jard.aod 


own  lengtib,  flrst  erecting  itself  on  the  taiQ,  rhipidura  (Vig.  and  Jorsf.),  40  ^<Ki«>  ^^ 

then  ben^ff  into  a  circle  and  seizing  the  skin  in  India  and  its  archipelago,  Kew  SSsaland,  oA 

near  the  tail  with  its  hooked  jaws,  and  flnally  Australia ;  tehitrea  (Less.),  20  q)ecies,  in  Afiic^ 

projecting  itself  forward  by  suddenly  throw-  India,  ana  its  archipelago ;  m^norcAa  (V«  aad 

ing  itself  into  a  straight  line.   The  ^pnings  Horsf.),  10  species,  in  Australia  and  the  wuii 

and  decay  caused  by  these  larvss  give  a  navor  of  the  Indian  ocean ;  teisura  (Vig.  and  Eoni\ 

to  old  cheese  which  is  much  relished  hr  epicures.  8  Australian  spedea ;  myiagra  (Vig.  and  Eont\ 

— ^There  are  several  species  of  flower  flies,  of  the  14  species,  in  Ausbnalia  and  India ;  kemiMi^ 

genus   anthomyia^  of  small   size  and  feeble  (Hodgs.),  2  species,  in  the  hills  of  Kepanl;  nUr 

ight,  which  sport  in  the  air  in  swarms  like  taoa  (Hodgs.),  20  species,  in  In^  and  itsarelD- 

gnats,  and  which  in  the  larva  state  are  very  in-  pelago ;  mtuticapa  (Linn.),  with  70  QMciest  u 

jnrions  to  vegetation;  some  of  these  maggots  most  parts  of  the  old  continent;  and  tetoph^ 

are  like  those  of  common  flies,  others  are  fringed  ^wains.),  nearly  20  species,  in  Ifoiih  sod  M» 

on  the  sides  with  hair.  The  A,  cepanim  (Meig.),  America.    The  last  is  a  very  active  genua,  \^ 

of  an  ash-gray  color,  with  black  dorsal  stripes,  suing  swarms  of  flies  firom  the  top  to  the  bottoo 

and  about  i  the  size  of  the  house  fly,  lays  its  of  a  tree  in  a  zigzag  but  nearlv  perpefidiw 

eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  onion  dose  to  the  direction,  the  clicking  of  the  bifls  bein^  dv- 

earth ;  its  smooth  white  larvae  bore  into  the  bulb,  tinctiy  heaj*d  as  they  8niq>  up  the  inseeti  in  the 

and  entirely  destroy  it.    The  A.  hramcm  and  A,  course  of  a  few  seconds ;  the  Ameriean  red^ 

lactucamm  are  equaDy  destructive  to  the  cabbage  (8,  ruticiUa^  Swidna.X  placed  in  the  ftinilj  ^^ 

and  lettuce ;  the  A.  raphaniCHarm)  attacks  in  tncolida  by  Prof  Baird  On  his  Faeiilo  raibvid 

the  same  way  the  radish.     The  A,  acalarU  and  report),  is  a  good  example  of  the  genu8.-;*tMn 

eanicularii  give  rise  to  fringed  maggots,  which  is  probably  no  fiuflily  of  birds  about  whi^  j7^ 

have  been  not  onfrequently  ejected  from  the  temotio  writers  on  ornithology diflbrnonwu 
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on  that  of  the  flycatchen ;  snd  to  attempt  here  FLYIKQ  FISH  (exoecBttu,  linn.),  ft  genns  of 

to  follow  the  sabject  to  anything  like  a  satisfao-  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  pharyngognathi 

tory  result  wonld  be  alike  tedious  and  nnprofit-  and  the  fiunily  seombereaoeida  (Mailer),  contun- 

able,  and  would  after  all  be  little  else  tnan  a  ing,  according    to  Valenciennes,  88  species. 


in  the  report  above  cited.  He  follows  Burmeia-  fish  have  the  faculty  of  leaping  out  of  &e  water 
terin  adopting  the  order  «n«0M0r«s,  and  Cabania  and  of  sustaining  ^emselves  in  the  air  for  a 
in  placing  most  of  them  in  the  sub-order  elamn^  thort  time,  but  the  exoeati  far  excel  these,  and 
tores  ;  he  calls  the  whole  fiunily  eoleopterida^  of  approach  much  nearer  in  this  act  the  true  flight 
which  the  sub-flunily  tf^annina  is  what  chiefly  of  birds  than  does  the  flying  dragon  or  the  flying 
interests  us  here.  llie  fork-tailed  and  swallow*  squirrel.  Navigators  in  all  tropical  seas  are 
tailed  flycatchers  belong  to  the  senus  mihulut  familiar  with  these  sprightly  fishes,  which  re- 
(Swiuns.)  ;  the  Arkansas,  Oassin^,  and  Oouch's  lieve  the  monotony  of  ocean  life  as  birds  do  tiie 
flycatchers  to  the  genus  tyranntu  (Ouv.) ;  the  silence  of  the  woods.  The  characters  of  the 
greatcre6ted,Hezican,Gooper's,andLawrence*s^  long  pectorals,  the  strength  of  the  mnsdes 
to  the  genus  myiarehta  (Oab.)  ;  the  black,  which  move  them,  and  the  size  of  the  bony 
pewee,  and  Say's,  to  the  genus  myamit  (Bo-  arch  to  which  they  are  attached,  are  the  essen- 
nap.) ;  the  olive-sided  to  the  cenus  eontopui  tial  conditions  of  their  flight,  which  is  not  al- 
(Cab.);  Traill^s,  the  least,  the  smaU  green-crested,  ways  to  escape  their  enemies,  as  has  been  gen- 
and  ^e  yeUow-beUied,  to  the  genus  empidonaa  erally  believed,  but  also  to  ftdfll  the  end  of 
(Cab.) ;  the  last  4  genera  are  included  in  the  their  curious  organization ;  though  undoubtedly 
genus  myuRnm  of  Gray.  The  Canada  and  intended  in  part  as  a  means  of  safety,  numerous 
Bonaparte's  flycatchers  are  warblers,  belonging  observations  prove  that  these  shining  bands 
to  the  genus  myiodioetei  (And.)  or  eeUmhaga  pursue  their  nights  when  no  danger  threatens, 
(Swains.);  the  solitary,  white-eyed,  warbling,  m  the  full  enjoyment  of  happiness  and  security, 
yellow-throated,  red-eyed,  Button's,  and  the  for  mere  sport,  and  probably  as  a  necessity  of 
black-headed  flycatchers  are  vireos;  the  blue-  their  structure,  llieir  lot  indeed  would  be  far 
gray  flycatcher  oelongs  to  the  family  of  titmice,  from  enviable,  were  their  flights  the  frantic  at- 
and  to  the  genus  |io^tMiCf20((ScIater.).  The  fly-  tempts  to  escape  from  pursuing  bonitos  and 
catchers  are  active  and  fearless  birds,  and  tyran-  dolimins  {eoryph^Bna),  for  in  the  air  their  dan- 
nize  over  the  insect  world  as  the  hawks  do  over  ger  is  quite  as  great  from  the  albatross,  frigate 
weaker  and  smaller  birds;  they  are  very  bene-  pelicans,  x>etrels.  and  other  ocean  birds;  but  it 
ficial  to  man  by  destroying  flies,  moths,  and  cannot  be  that  this  beautiful  provision  is  wholly 
▼ariousinsectsand  grubs  ii\jnrions  to  vegetation,  devoted  to  avoiding  such  dangers;  this  habit 
and  annoying  to  animals.  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the 
FLY  WHEEL,  a  large  heavy  wheel  attached  flying  of  the  dragon  and  squirrel,  the  climbing 
to  machinery  and  running  with  it  for  the  pur-  of  trees  by  the  anabas,  and  the  travelling  across 
pose  of  equahzing  the  power  and  tilie  resistance,  the  land  by  the  eonmion  eel.  Humboldt,  60 
and  producing  uniformity  of  motion  when  the  years  ago,  arew  attention  to  the  great  muscular 
power  is  unevenly  applied,  or  when  the  resist-  force  necessary  for  the  flight  of  these  flsh ;  he 
anoe  is  greater  at  intervals.  If  power  be  applied  recognized  that  the  nerves  supplying;  the  pee- 
to  cause  a  heavy  wheel  to  revolve,  this  power,  torals  are  8  times  as  large  as  those  gomg  to  the 
slowly  accumulated,  is  slowly  expended  in  the  ventrals ;  the  muscular  power  Is  sufficient  to 
continued  revolution  of  the  body.  The  momen-  raise  Ihem  16  or  20  feet  above  the  surface,  and 
turn  of  the  wheel  carries  it  on  when  the  power  to  sustain  them  vrith  a  velocity  greater  than 
ceases  to  be  applied,  maintaining  uniformity  of  that  of  the  fastest  ship  for  a  distance  of  several 
motion  if  the  application  be  by  impulses,  and  hundred  feet.  The  pectorals  strike  the  air  with 
carries  it  also  without  apparent  retardation  rapid  impulses,  scarcely  more  perceptible  than 
past  the  dead  points  of  the  machinery,  over-  the  quick  vibrations  of  the  numming  bird's 
coming  any  sudden  increase  of  resistance.  Thus  wing.  Humboldt  states  that  they  move  in  a 
the  fly  wheel  distributes  the  power  uniformly,  right  Une,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
and  is  of  great  importance  as  a  regulator  in  aJl  waves,  but  other  observers  assert  positively 
works  where  the  demands  upon  the  machinery  that  they  can  turn  nearly  to  a  right  angle  from 
are  very  irregular,  or  where  the  power  applied  this  course  before  settling  into  the  water  again ; 
is  not  uniform.  In  large  engines  it  is  commonly  though  they  generally  come  out  on  the  ton  of 
iziade  to  run  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  roa*  a  wave,  they  can  pass  over  several  of  their 
chinery,  though  connected  with  it.  In  smaller  summits  before  descending.  The  size  of  the 
eoginea  it  is  often ^he  main  driving  wheel,  the  swimming  bladder  is  enormous,  occupying 
power  being  communicated  directly  either  by  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body ;  though 
gearing  or  by  a  belt  If  the  power  is  variable,  this,  not  communicating  with  the  intestine,  is 
the  fly  wheel  ^ould  be  as  near  asposdble  to  the  of  no  advanta^  in  making  the  exit  from  the 
prime  mover ;  if  the  resistance  is  variable.  It  water,  it  contributes  to  prolong  the  flight  by 
ahoold  be  near  where  this  is  met,  ikua  avoiding  rendering  the  body  more  buoyant.  The  flying 
the  strain  on  intermediate  shafts.  fiiculty  of  these  fish,  the  pleasing  spectacle  of 
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their  troops  sporting  around  the  hows  of  yes-  verf  small,  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  long  indkw, 

aels,  the  glittering  of  their  heautiful  colors  in  the  peotorals  extending  to  the  caadal,  th«  Ten* 

the  tropi^  sun,  the  delicate  flavor  of  their  fleshy  trals  very  short  and  attached  to  the  interior 

and  the  fla^t  of  their  frequently  leaping  on  third  of  Uie  body ;  the  color  on  the  hick  u  rich 

board  diips,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  ultramarine  bine,  and  silywy  on  the  ibdomea; 

mariners  from  early  times;  but  until  a  com-  the  fins  are  of  a  darker  blue,  the  pectorals  being 

paratively  recent  period  only  2  species  were  unspotted.    There  are  5  species  on  the  eotft 

admitted  by  naturalists,  who  gave  Uiem  a  dia-  of  North  America,  which  have  recently  been 

tribution  as  wide  as  the  tropical  and  temperate  divided  into  8  genera  by  Dr.  Weinland.  The 

seas.  The  order  to  which  the  flying  fish  belongs  common  species  {E.  eenUmi,  GmeL^  iomd 

is  characterized  by  having  the  lower  pharyngeal  from  Uie  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  coast  of  Kev 

bones  united  to  form  a  single  bone.  The  eenerio  Jersey,  is  from  12  to  16  inciheslong)  vith  (huljj 

characters  of  exoeatus  are :  a  head  ana  bodv  pectorals  and  ventralsy  banded  with  brown  in 

covered  with  scales,  with  a  scaly  keel  on  each  young  specimens ;  the  ventrals  are  longer  than 

flank;  the  pectoral  fins  nearly  aa  long  as  the  the  anal,  and  nearer  the  vent;  the  doml  snd 

body ;  the  oorsal  over  the  amd ;  the  head  flat-  lower  lobe  of  the  caudal  are  spotted  with  brown 

tened,  with  large  eyes;  both  Jaws  with  s^all  and  black.    The  New  York  fly  ins  fish  (^.>W 

pointed  teeth,  and  the  pharyngeals  with  numer-  horaeentU,  Mitch.),  about  a  foot  long,  hns  bea 

ous  compressed  ones;  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  foundfrom  the  middle  states  to  Newfonndlud; 

smaller  than  the  lower;  the  fins  without  spines ;  the  color  above  is  dark  green,  the  pectorab 

the  intestine  straight,  without  pyloric  cssca. —  brown  with  the  end  bordered  with  wnito;  the 

The  common  flying  fish  of  the  Mediterranean  ventrals  are  very  long^  nearest  to  the  Tent,  tod 

{E,  volitan»^  Linn.)  is  recognized  by  its  long  the  wings  reach  to  the  tail. — Some^Mciesbi^ 

white  ventral  fins ;  the  body  is  generally  i^ort  the  lower  lip  much  developed,  with  one  or  two 

and  tJiick,  robust  in  the  pectoral  region,  round-  tough  appendages  hanging  from  the  chin;  thcie 

ed  above,  fiattened  on  the  sides;  the  head  is  have  been  separated  as  the  genus  mie/vrui, 

large,  the  muzzle  obtuse,  the  lower  jaw  the  and  include  2  n>eoie8  of  our  coasts    The  C.  to- 

longer,  the  mouth  small,  the  teeth  in  the  an-  maiu9  (Mitch.)  has  a  black  cirrhus  on  the  chm 

tenor  part  of  the  Jaw,  the  palate  smooth,  the  extending  half  the  length  of  the  body,  vhicb  is 

tongue  free,  the  gill-openings  large,  and  the  about  5  mches;  the  pectorals  do  not  ezt«Qd 

branchial  rays  10  to  12 ;  the  humeral  bones  are  to  the  end  of  the  ventrals,  the  latter  tooduDg 

large  and  firmly  articulated  to  the  h^cd,  and  the  caudal ;  it  has  been  found  from  Kev  York 

l^e  pectorals,  which  are  attached  to  them,  are  to  the  southern  states.   The  C,Jureatv$Qpt^) 

so  arranged  that  when  the  flexora  contract  the  has  2  appendages  from  the  lower  jaw ;  it  is  S 

fins  are  spread  horizontally,  and  are  applied  to  5  inches  long,  and  ext^ids  from  New  Yorl: 

along  the  sides  when  the  wings  are  shut;  the  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  the  pectorals  ire  Isrge^ 

movements  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  and  the  ventrals  very  long.    The  middluig  ij- 

fishes  except  in  the  freedom  permitted  by  the  ing  fish  Dr.  Weinland  baa  made  the  tnw  d  s 

articulation;  the  fin  rays  are  very  long,  and  new  genua  AoZotf^jiM^/ this  »ecies(^.iM*^ 

not  deeply  divided;  the  ventrals,  inserted  in  gaUer,  Weinland)  is  found  in  the  West  Indieii 

front  of  the  middle  of  the  body,  are  completely  varying  in  length  from  4  to  7*  inches ;  the  ren* 

abdominal  and  well  developed ;  the  dorsal  is  trals  are  very  short,  about  i  as  long  ss  the  pt«> 

small,  low,  and  triangular ;  tlie  anal  very  short,  torals,  situated  anterior  to  the  middle  of  tk 

and  &e  caudal  deeply  forked ;  Uie  swinuning  body,  between  the  anus  and  the  pectorals;  the 

bladder  extends  along  the  spine  even  under  the  lower  jaw  is   angular. — ^The  nying  gamt^ 

last  caudal  vertebrss,  protected  by  their  lower  {dae^hjpUrtu  wlitan^^  Guv.),  a  niiny  fiah  d 

bony  arches,  a  disposition  found  in  no  other  the  mmdy  triglida  or  ^elerogemdm,  has  al^ 

fish.    The  general  color  is  a  leaden  gray,  with  been  called  fiying  fish  by  navigators.    The  s^ 

greenish  tints  on  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  cies  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  tbe 

and  silvery  white  below ;  the  pectorals  have  a  Mediterranean,  in  the  tropical  seas,  in  theWe4 

wide  whitish  border;  the  dorsal  is  gray,  the  Indies  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  ana  ilong  tba 

caudal  brown,  the  anal  bluish,  and  the  ventrals  American  coast  from  Newfoundland  sooth  wardj 

whitish.      The  largest  specimens  are  rarely  probably  more  than  one  species  will  be  ibaiu 

more  than  16  inches  long,  and  they  are  found  over  such  an  extended  range.    These  fi.^ 

in  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  B,  evo-  fish  or  sea  swallows  behave  very  mnch  ISke  w 

lan$  (Linn.)  is  found  in  so  many  parts  of  the  exoecBti,  swimming  in  immense  shosls,  knfH 

world,  that  it  may  be  called  cosmopolitan ;  spe-  out  of  the  water  K>r  sport  and  for  safetXt  V^J' 

cimens  have  been  obtained  from  the  Mediter-  ed  upon  by  marine  and  aerial  enemies,  snd  uU- 

ranean,  the  coast  of  France  and  England,  the  ing  in  consequence  into  equally  cruel  hands  oa 

Gnlf  stream  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newfound-  board  vessels  which  come  within  their  rsn^ 

land,  the  West  Indies^  the  east  coast  of  South  From  the  rapid  dicing  of  their  pectorsls  iw 

America,  the  Cape  Yerd  islands,  the  tropical  their  less  muscular  power,  they  fall  ^^.Jf' 

parts  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans,  water  agun  sooner  than  do  the  true  fljring  nNi* 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Pol3rnesian  their  pectorals  serve  merely  as  parscbotei. 

islands.    The  average  length  is  between  8  and  They  vary  from  6  to  8  indies  in  lengtL 
9  inches ;  the  eye  is  of  moderate  size,  the  teeth       FLYING  SQTJIBBEL  (pUrmvi,  Cut.;  w. 
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wTtffom,  ^g,  and  fwf,  moose),  a  genuB  of  the  ini^  oomijig  oat  at  night  in  qnest  of  food,  and 
Ibmilr«et«ru2c9,  differing  fn>m  common  squirreb  sometimes  committing  sad  havoc  among  the 
principally  in  the  expansion  of  the  akin  between  miner's  scanty  stores.  Other  American  species 
the  fore  and  hind  feet,  by  means  of  which  the  are  the  P.  or  S,  alpinui  (Rich.),  fh>m  the  Rocky 
animal  sails  in  a  desoenaing  line  from  one  tree  monntains,  resembling  the  last,  bnt  a  Httle 
to  another,  supported  as  by  a  parachnte.  There  larger,  and  the  membrane  with  a  straight  bor- 
are  2  subdivisions  of  the  genns :  pteromy»y  with  der ;  and  the  P.  or  8.  Oreganenm  (Bach.),  in 
rounded  tail  and  complicated  molar  teeth ;  and  Oegon  and  California,  about  the  size  of  the 
9ciuropteru$  (F.  Ouv.\  with  flattened  tail  and  norUiem  species,  with  a  very  broad  membrane, 
molars  simple  as  in  otner  squirrels.  The  spedea  — Tlie  European  species  (P.  or  8.  volatu^  linn.), 
of  the  United  States  and  the  single  one  found  found  in  Siberia,  Poland,  and  Russia  proper,  is  a 
in  Europe  belong  to  the  last  subgenus.  The  little  larger  Hian  the  ^.  90 {uc^Z^o,  whitish  gray  or 
dentition  and  general  appearance  are  like  those  cinereous  above,  and  white  below ;  it  lives  wholly 
of  squirrels;  the  head  and  ears  are  round,  and  on  trees,  eatingthe  tender  shoots  of  rennons  ana 
the  eyes  large ;  there  are  4  elongated  toes  with  other  trees.  The  species  of  pteromyt  inhabit- 
ahaiT)  claws,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  thumb,  on  ing  India  and  its  arcnipelago  attain  a  larger  size 
the  fore  feet ;  6  long  toes,  fitted  for  climbing^  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  taguan  (P.  pe- 
on  the  hind  feet;  the  sailing  membrane  is  at-  tauriita,  Pall.)  is  as  large  as  a  half-grown  oat; 
tached  in  front  to  a  slender  movable  bone  about  the  male  is  bright  chestnut  above,  and  red  be- 
an inch  long,  extending  at  a  right  angle  from  neath ;  tiie  female  brown  above,  whitish  below, 
the  hand ;  the  membrane  is  hairy  on  both  sides.  There  are  several  species  in  Java,  of  which  the 
The  common  flying  squirrel  (P.  or  8.  vohteella^  best  known  are  the  P.  genibarbit  (HorsO  and 
Pallas)  is  about  10  inches  long,  of  which  i  is  P.  Mgitta  (Penn.).  The  former  is  remarkable 
the  tail;  the  color  above  is  light  yellowish  for  the  radiated  disposition  of  long  slender 
brown,  the  tail  being  rather  smoke-colored,  and  bristles  on  the  sides  of  the  head :  thongh  living 
ivhite  beneath ;  the  fur,  as  in  all  the  species,  is  in  a  hot  dimate,  the  ftir  is  thick  and  downy ; 
very  soft  and  fine.  It  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  the  general  color  is  gray  above,  with  a  tawny 
rarely  appearing  until  sunset,  at  which  time  its  tint  on  the  back,  and  white  beneath ;  it  is  about 
gambols  and  graceful  flights  may  be  oftm  seen  as  large  as  the  common  red  squirrel.  The  see- 
in  places  frequented  by  it ;  the  large  eyes  indi*  ond  species,  like  the  first,  is  rare,  and  lives  prin- 
cate  its  habits,  which  make  it  rather  an  unin-  cipaUy  on  fruits ;  the  color  is  brown  above,  and 
tereeting  pet,  as  it  is  lively  only  at  night;  it  is  wnite  below.  Several  other  species  are  de- 
barmless  and  gentle,  and  soon  becomes  tame,  acribed. 
eating  the  usual  food  of  squirrels.  There  is  F(£TUS.  See  Ehbbtoloot. 
nothing  resembling  the  act  of  flying  in  its  move-  FOG,  a  body  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmo- 
inents,  as  we  see  in  the  flying  flsh ;  it  sails  from  sphere,  like  the  clouds  seen  in  the  sky  above, 
a  high  to  a  lower  point,  a  distance  of  40  or  60  and  distinguished  from  them  only  by  its  position 
yards,  and  when  it  wishes  to  alight  the  impetus  near  the  earth.  It  forms  when  the  conditions 
of  its  course  enables  it  to  ascend  in  a  curved  are  fiivorable  for  rapid  evaporation,  and  the 
line  to  about  \  of  the  height  from  which  it  de-  atmosphere,  already  at  its  dew  point,  can  oon- 
flcended ;  running  <]uickly  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  tain  no  more  vapor  in  an  invisible  state.  If  the 
it  redescends  in  a  similtf  manner,  and  will  tiiua  quantity  of  vapor  thus  added  is  too  great  to  be 
travel  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  woods  in  a  few  buoyed  up  in  tne  atmosphere,  the  fog  passes  into 
minutes  without  touching  the  earth.  Flying  rain.  The  formation  of  f(»  over  bodies  of 
sqnirrels  are  gregarious,  6  or  7  being  found  in  a  water  during  cool  nights,  and  espedalljr  toward 
nest,  and  considerable  numbers  in  the  same  hoi-  morning,  is  explained  by  the  air  beoommg  dull- 
low  or  artificial  cavity,  aasociating  with  bats  ed  more  rapidly  than  the  water,  when  the 
and  other  nocturnal  animals ;  the  rood  consists  stratum  lying  upon  the  snrfkce  ox  the  water 
of  nuts  and  seeds,  buds,  and  even  meat  and  receives  from  it  neat  and  moisture,  and  beoom- 
yonn^  birds.  They  produce  from  8  to  6  yonng  ing  specifically  lighter,  rises  and  mbces  with  the 
at  a  tune,  and  have  2  litters  in  the  souUiem  colder  air  above.  The  temperature  is  then  re- 
states, in  May  and  September.  This  species  ex-  dnced,  and  its  moisture  is  precipitated  in  visible 
tends  from  Upper  Oanada  and  northern  New  vapor.  As  masses  of  air  of  different  temperatures 
York  to  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the  are  brought  together  by  any  cause  and  inter- 
United  States,  east  of  the  Ifississippl  The  mix,  the  formation  of  fog  is  a  common  result 
northern  fiying  squirrel  (P.  or  8  JSudmmitiMy  from  the  temperature  of  the  warmer  portions 
Gmel.),  found  from  Maine  to  Minnesota  and  to  being  reduced  below  the  dew  point  It  is  gen- 
the  north,  is  considerably  larger ;  the  length  of  erally  understood  that  the  formation  of  fog  over 
the  head  and  body  is  8  inches  and  the  tail  6^ ;  any  moist  surface  is  dependent  npon  its  temper- 
the  color  above  is  yellowish  brown,  mixed  with  ature  being  somewhat  warmer  than  that  of  the 
cinereous,  the  hair  lead-colored  at  the  root,  be-  superincumbent  atmosphere,  as  also  upon  the 
neath  white.  It  is  common  in  Lower  Canada ;  atmosphere  itself  being  nearly  saturated  with 
in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region,  at  any  rate  moisture.  Whether  this  is  a  law  of  universal 
in  the  new  and  remote  mining  locations,  where  application  appears  to  be  rendered  questionable 
rats  and  mite  have  not  vet  penetrated,  this  spe-  bv  observations  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Carpenter  upon 
ciea  lives  familiarly  in  the  waUs  of  the  log  cab-  tne  occurrence  of  fogs  upon  our  southern  riveifli 
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as  the  MasLssippi)  daring  the  spring  months  and  the  land,  which  sooner  parts  with  its  hett  to  tiu 

early  part  of  tiie  summer.    At  this  season  the  cool  breezes.    Ther  become  more  prevaleQifof- 

water  has  the  temperature  of  a  more  northern  ther  eastward,  and  at  last  atthebsnksofNev- 

latitude,  often  many  degrees  below  that  of  the  foundland  the  most  favorable  conditions  trefomd 

atmosphere  immediately  over  it,  and  below  that  for  their  production,  in  the  warm  waters  of  tha 

over  the  land ;  yet  fogs  originating  during  the  Gulf  stream  swept  around  from  the  tropics,  sod 

day  under  these  circumstances  are  of  frequent  meeting  the  air  chilled  by  the  icebergs  which 

occurrence  from  February  to  May,  and  none  the  polar  current  here  discharges.    The  lifting 

are  observed  at  this  season  when  the  water  is  of  the  colder  waters  also  from  the  depths  of  the 

not  cooler  than  the  air.    "Diese  fogs  rarely  ez-  ocean  upon  the  shoals  reduces  the  tempentnrs 

tend  over  the  land,  being  almost  wholly  limited  of  the  air,  causing  condensation  of  the  npors 

totheair  over  the  river.    They  commence  near  which  rise  from  the  warmer  waters  irotiod. 

the  surfiM^e  of  the  water,  and  increase  in  depth  Fogs  are  also  very  prevalent  in  some  Mitioos 

by  additions  from  above.  Dr.  Carpenter  attrib-  of  the  equinoctial  regions,  parUoolarly  along  tha 

ntes  the  production  of  the  fog  in  these  instances  western  coast  of  South  America,  where  thej 

to  the  refrigeration  of  the  air  in  consequence  of  make  up  to  some  extent  the  want  of  nin. 

Gommonicating  its  heat  to  the  water;  this  chill-  Lima,  as  stated  by  Humboldt,  is  enveloped  in 

ing  gradually  extends  upward,  notwithstand-  fog  the  greater  part  of  the  time  for  6  months 

ing  utQ  low  conducting  power  of  atmospherio  together,  particularly  in  the  morning  snd  eteo- 

air,  and  moisture  is  precipitated  in  consequence,  ing. — ^A  theory  has  been  advanced  by  ¥.  Peltier 

These  observations  of  Dr.  Carpenter  are  con-  that  the  electric  condition  of  the  ur  has  moch 

tained  in  a  paper  published  in  the  *^  American  to  do  with  the  production  of  a  dass  of  fogs,  the 

Journal  of  Science"  (voL  xliv.  p.  40, 1848). — ^The  origin  of  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  t  dif- 

§  reduction  of  fog  is  a  phenomenon  of  al^iost  ference  between  the  temperature  of  the  sirs&d 
aily  occurrence  during  the  warm  season  in  that  of  the  moist  surface  of  the  earth.  The  op- 
northern  mountainous  Crests ;  and  in  tiie  cool  posite  electrical  conditions  of  the  earth  and  st- 
early  morning  succeeding  a  warm  day,  the  phe-  mosphere  he  regards  as  &voring  the  traosfer  of 
nomenon  may  be  observed  to  great  advantage  aqueous  particles  from  one  to  the  other;  sod 
from  an  elevated  point  overlooking  the  woods,  when  the  different  electrical  states  are  verj  de- 
lakes,  and  water  courses.  As  the  day  dawn&  cided,  the  vapors  rising  from  the  sar£sce  mut 
the  vapors  are  seen  to  be  gathered  over  all  be  hurried  upward  with  increased  force.  Thus 
the  low  places,  and  covering  the  moist  lands  vapors  may  be  raised  into  the  higher  r^ons  of 
and  the  surffuse  of  the  water  with  an  impene-  the  atmosphere,  and  be  brought  down  to  the 
trable  mist.  Out  of  this  rise  like  islands  the  surfieu^e  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  their 
more  elevated  portions,  some  trees  here  and  appearance  cannot  be  accounted  for  hy  the 
there  taller  than  the  rest  spreading  their  branch*  usual  cause  of  fogs.  M.  Peltier  distiDgirishes 
es  and  foliage  above  the  foff,  and  resembling  fogs  which  have  been  produced  by  negatire, 
ships  lying  idly  upon  the  Stillwater,  their  can-  and  those  by  positive  electricitv ;  the  earth  it- 
vas  hanging  loosely  about  the  masts.  As  tlie  sdf  being  negative,  the  vapors  that  arise  mm 
sun  rises,  the  tops  of  the  mists  melt  away  in  the  the  same  condition ;  but  the  partides  charged 
warmth  of  its  rays ;  but  in  the  deep  valleys  and  with  this  electricity  a^  repeUed,  and  the  strits 
under  the  shelter  of  the  high  mountains  the  fog  near  the  sur&oe  are  positive  by  indactioo.  Tw 
long  continues,  defining  by  its  presence  the  yiewsofM.  Peltier  have  been  received  as  prop- 
course  of  the  streams  it  covers  along  their  er  subjects  of  speculation,  without  the  ooado' 
meanderings  through  the  dense  woods  and  sions  he  draws  being  regarded  as  established." 
among  the  distant  hills.  Gradually  disappear-  Fogs  which  appear  suddenly  without  aoy  iP- 
ing,  it  prevents  the  rays  ofthe  sun  from  striking  parent  cause  of  difference  of  temperature  or  of 
too  suddenly  upon  the  moist  vegetation,  thus  oeing  swept  in  by  winds,  and  extend  at  ooce  to 
producing  a  rapid  evaporation  that  would  en-  great  heignts,  are  referred  by  Sir  John  Herscha 
gender  frosts.  (See  Evafobation,  and  Fbost.)  to  a  fall  of  temperature  of  a  mass  of  air,  not  by 
The  warmth  finally  reaches  the  cool  air  that  has  radiation,  contact  of  a  cold  bodv,  or  mix^ 
collected  in  the  lowest  places,  and  the  mists  with  colder  air,  '' but  by  the  nmple  efifect  of  ita 
wholly  disappear.  But  in  very  moist  places^  own  expansion.  This  may  take  place  in  tvo 
particularly  over  large  surfaces  of  water,  or  ways,  viz.:  1,  by  a  rapid  and  oonsidershJe re- 
when  the  day  is  cool  and  the  air  filled  with  lief  of  barometric  pressure  ^^'^7^'^7'h 


wind,  and  again  shrouding  the  surfkce  with  its  the  same  nature  as  the  cloud  prodaced  in  the 

dense  curtain.    As  it  lifts  for  a  few  momenta,  receiver  of  an  air  pump  by  a  rapid  partasl  or 

the  vessels  enveloped  in  it  seize  the  opportunity  panrion  of  the  air.    For  these  Sir  John  Herscotf 

to  secure  the  bewings  of  prominent  points  be-  proposes  the  name  of  barometric  fog8.----Iti^* 

fore  it  again  shuts  down  upon   them.    The  question  with  meteorologists  whether  ^V^ 

eastern  American  coast  in  the  summer  months  tides  of  fog  vapor  are  hollow  or  solid  g>^°^2 

is  particularly  subject  to  fogs,  the  waters  of  the  or  a  mixture  of  both.    De  Saussore  ^^^ 

ocean  continuing  at  a  higher  temperature  than  had  detected  the  hollow  veddea  in  the  clov" 
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10)011  the  Alps ;  and  Kratzenstoin  affinna  that  by  mined  by  capacious  vanlts  called /om^,  in  T?bich 
examining  with  a  microscope  the  vapor  rising  quantities  of  grain  are  stored  from  year  to  year, 
in  the  sunlight  from  the  surface  of  hot  water,  There  are  many  schools,  including  one  of  agri- 
he  could  recognize  the  beautiful  colored  rays,  culture  and  a  seminary  for  girls.  The  city  is 
such  as  are  developed  at  the  highest  point  of  Uie  surrounded  by  fine  plantations  and  vineyards, 
common  soap  bubble,  as  it  floats  in  the  rays  of  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  Foggia  is  sup- 
the  sun,  and  which  would  not  appear  if  the  posed  to  have  been  founded  about  we  9th  cen- 
roheres  were  drops.  He  ai^es,  moreover,  that  tury,  and  peopled  from  the  ancient  Arpi  or 
if  the  s^obules  were  solid  drops,  rainbows  would  Argyrippa,  4  ra.  distant,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
occasionally  be  seen  when  the  sun  and  doud  still  visible.  It  was  one  of  the  favorite  resl- 
were  in  favorable  positions  relatively  to  the  ob-  deuces  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
server  fbr  their  development:  but  this  never  "FOIL (Lai, foUvm,  a  leaf),  the  bright,  highly 
occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  John  Herschel  colored  metallic  leaf,  used  by  Jewellers  for  in- 
states, that  on  descending  under  a  Ml  moon  a  creasing  the  brilliancy  of  pastes  and  inferior 
few  yards  below  the  surface  of  the  mist  collected  stones.  It  is  made  of  sheet  copper  covered 
in  a  vallev,  a  lunar  rainbow  is  frequently  seen ;  with  another  of  silver,  and  rolled  or  hammered 
that  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  which  was  on  Nov.  thin.  The  silver  side  is  then  burnished  or  var- 
12, 1848,  ^  was  formed  in  a  dense  fog,  evidently  nished ;  and  it  is  either  so  used  or  is  coated  with 
dose  at  hand,  and  when  not  a  drop  of  actual  transparent  colors  mixed  with  isinglass  size, 
r^n  was  falling.  On  this  occaaon  the  exterior  Thin  sheet  copper  may  also  be  prepared  by 
or  secondary  bow  was  seen.** — ^A  thick  state  of  heating  it  between  two  iron  plates  and  then  boil- 
the  atmosphere  resembling  fog,  except  that  it  is  ing  it  in  a  solution  of  e^ual  parts  of  tartar  and 
not  accompanied  with  aqueous  vapors,  is  often  salt.  By  proper  care  m  the  duration  of  the 
seen,  sometimes  obscuring  the  neavens  for  heating  and  boiling,  the  copper  may  be  made 
weeks  togeUier,  to  which  the  name  of  dry  fog  to  assume  a  white  appearance,  which  may  be 
has  been  given.  In  north  Germany  it  was  long  rendered  very  brilliant  by  polishing  with  whit- 
observed  to  recur  periodically  b^ore  its  course  ing  upon  a  very  smooth  copper  plate.  (For  tin 
was  traced  to  the  great  burnings  of  peat  beds,  foU^  see  Tm.) 

which  for  agricultural  purposes  are  carried  on  FOIX,  the  capital  of  the  French  department. 

over  a  large  extent  of  country,  filling  the  atmo-  of  Ari^g^  and  of  an  arrondissement  of  its  own 

sphere  of  distant  regions,  in  the  direction  toward  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ari^ge  at 

which  the   prevailing  winds  blow^  with  the  its  junction  with  the  Aiget,  in  a  narrow  valley 

smoky  haze.    The  greater  portion  of  New  £ng-  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyr6n6es,  404  m.  from  Paris: 

land  has  many  times  been  covered  with  the  pop.  of  the  arrondissement  in  1856,  84,788,  and 

same  haze,  the  cause  of  which  has  been  attrib-  of  the  town  4^612.   It  has  considerable  trade  and 

uted  to  extensive  fires  spreading  through  the  various  manufactures,  the  principal  of  which  is 

forests  of  Maine  or  of  the  provinces  to  the  east-  iron.   It  was  founded  probably  about  the  2d  cen- 

ward.    An  extraordinary  dry  fog  is  recorded  to  tury,  and  in  the  11  th  century  became  the  capital 

have  covered  the  whole  of  Europe  in  1788  for  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  and  was  a  strong- 

nearly  two  months,  which  was  remarkable  for  hold  of  importance. 

its  acrid  odor,  and  the  blue  color  it  imparted  to  FOIX,  OoTTirrs  ds,  a  French  family  who  rank- 
objects.  This  was  a  season  of  terrible  volcanic  ed  among  the  most  powerful  in  southern  France, 
eruptions  and  earthquake  convulsions  in  south-  and  figured  conspicuously  in  history  from  the 
em  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  fog  11th  to  the  15th  century. — ^Raymond  Rogsr 
was  no  doubt  the  fine  volcanic  ashes  with  which  reigned  from  1188  to  1223.  He  engaged  in  the 
the  whole  atmosphere  was  filled.  8d  crusade  among  the  followers  of  Philip  Au« 

FOGARASSx,  Janos,  a  Hunffarian  jurist,  gustus,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  brave- 
grammarian,  and  lexicographer,  bom  in  K&s-  ry  at  the  taking  of  Acre.  After  his  return  to 
mark  in  1801.  He  studiM  at  Bdros-Patak,  was  France,  he  sided  with  the  count  of  Toulouse 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  and  held  several  and  the  Albigenses  against  the  crusading  forces 
offices  before,  during,  and  after  the  revolution  led  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  con&ibuted 
of  1848-'9.  He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable  to  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  during 
jadicial  manuals,  but  is  distinguished  chiefiy  for  which  Montfort  was  kiOed. — His  son,  Roobr 
nia  linguistic  contributions  to  Hungarian  litera-  Bbknard  II.,  styled  the  Great,  who  succeed- 
tare,  of  which  his  A  ma/gyat  nyeh  iuUeme  ed  him  in  1228,  followed  his  example,  but  in 
(^  Spirit  of  the  Hungarian  Language,"  Pesth,  1229  was  forced  into  submission  to  the  king 
1846)  is  the  most  important  and  the  pope. — ^Roobb  Bxbnabd  III.  (1266- 

F06GIA,  a  city  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  1802)  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  trou- 

province  of  Capitanata,  in  the  plain  of  Apulia  badour,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  wars  with 

(La  Puglia),  76  m.  K.  K  of  Naples;  pop.  24,068.  the  kings  of  France  and  Aragon ;  he  was  sev- 

It  is  well  built,  with  wide  clean  streets,  hand-  eral  times  imprisoned. — GastoitII.  (1829-1848) 

Bome  houses  and  gateways,  but  no  walls.    It  did  good  service  to  Philip  YI.  of  France  in 

bus  about  20  churches,  and  a  cathedral  originfd-  his  war  with  the  English,  and  assisted  Alfonso 

ly  Gothic,  but  rebuilt  in  a  different  style  after  XI.  of  Castile  against  the  Moors. — Gaston  III., 

its  partial  destruction  b^  an  earthquake  in  1781.  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  in 

The  main  streets  and  public  squares  are  under-  1848,  when  only  12  years  old.    He  was  called 
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Fh^bos  on  acconot  either  of  his  lij^t  hair  or  1681-'3  it  was  nearly  destroyed  bjeartiiqiQakei 
of  a  son  he  bore  on  his  escntcheon.  He  sif^  The  celebrated  picture  of  Rq>hael,ZaifodMM 
nalized  himself  against  the  English  in  Gaienne  di  FoltgnOf  took  its  name  from  this  place. 
and  Languedoo,  and  in  1866  was  imprisoned  for  FOIJSIESTONE,  a  market  town^setporViDd 
a  while  at  Paris,  for  complicity  in  uie  intrigaea  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  bailt  Dartly  on 
of  Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre,  his  brother-in-  the  level  shore  and  partly  on  a  cliff  <«  tlM 
law.  On  his  release  he  fonght  bravely  in  the  straits  of  Dover,  7  m.  8.  W.  of  Dover,  aod  S3 
ranks  of  the  Teutonic  knights  against  the  Pms-  m.  S.  £.  of  London  by  the  8.  K  nulwty ;  pop. 
sians.  Returning  to  France  in  1858,  he  con-  in  1851,  6,726.  It  wasancientlvaplaceofim- 
tributed  to  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  portance,  and  still  has  traces  of  Boman  votkt 
rebellious  Jacquerie,  who  were  besieging  the  of  defence.  In  the  18th  century  it  was  the 
royal  chateau  at  Meaux.  In  1362,  by  his  victoiy  seat  of  eztenslye  fisheries,  and  drew  still 
at  Launao  over  the  count  d'Armagnac,  he  secured  greater  wealth  firom  various  branches  of  the 
for  himself  possession  of  BSarn;  and  the  mag-  smuggling  trade,  on  the  suppress  of  vbieb  it 
nificence  of  his  court  at  Orthez  and  afterward  fell  into  decay.  Since  the  opening  of  the  rafl- 
at  Pau  was  greatly  admired  by  the  chronicler  way,  however,  which  connects  at  this  port 
Froissart  In  1880  he  was  appointed  governor  wiUi  a  line  of  steam  packets  for  Boalogne,  it 
of  Languedoc  by  Oharles  Y^  but  his  dignity  has  recovered  its  prosperity.  The  harbor  his 
was  contested  by  the  duke  of  Berry,  whom  he  been  improved,  a  fine  pier  has  been  bailt,  a 
defeated  at  Bevel.  In  1882,  suspecting  his  son  custom  house  establisheu,  new  warehouses  sod 
of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  he  had  him  cast  hotels  have  been  erected,  and  streets  opeo«i 
into  prison,  where  the  boy  is  said  to  have  died  It  is  said  that  the  town  formerly  oontaincd  S 
of  starvation.  Gaston  Ph^bus  was  a  famous  churches,  4  of  which  were  swept  away  by  the 
huntsman,  and  as  an  evidence  of  his  knowledge  sea.  There  are  now  2,  one  of  which  was  boilt 
left  a  book  entitled  Miroir  de  PhSbtu,  deidi'  in  1850,  while  the  other  is  a  cruciform  stmctan 
duioti  de  la  ehcuse  de$  beatea  aauvaigeset  de»  ay^  of  early  date.  An  old  castle,  founded  bj  the 
ieaux  <2d/>r0M  (Paris,  fol.,  1507).  8azon  kings  of  Kent  and  rebuilt  by  the  5or* 

FOKSHANY,  a  frontier  town  of  Moldavia  mans,  has  been  almost  totallv  destroyed,  to- 
and  Wallachia,  European  Turkey,  92  m.  N.  £.  gether  with  the  height  on  which  it  was  erected, 
of  Bucharest,  divided  by  the  river  Milkov  into  by  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  aea.  Bar* 
2  parts ;  pop.  variously  estimated  from  6,000  to  vey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circnlatioa  of  the 
20,000.  The  smaller  part  belongs  to  Moldavia,  blood,  was  bom  here.  Folkestone  is  a  sub-pot 
The  best  Moldavian  wine  is  produced  in  its  vi-  of  the  cinoue  port  of  Dover, 
cinity.  A  congress  between  Kussian  and  Turk-  FOLLEx^,  Atrousr,  afterward  Adolf  Lo 
iah  diplomatists  was  held  there  in  1772.  The  wio,  a  Gterman  poet,  bom  in  Giesseo,  Hem- 
larger  part  belongs  to  Wallachia.  Here  the  Oassel,  Jan.  21, 1794,  died  in  Bern,  SwitzerM 
Greek  Hetairisto  were  defeated  by  the  Turks,  Dec.  26,  1855.  After  studying  philology  w 
June  1, 1821.  theology  in  his  native  town,  he  served  in  tiie 

FOLDVAB  DUN  A,  a  citv  of  Hungary,  in  the  campa^  of  1814  agahist  Stance.  On  bis  re- 
county  of  Tolna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan*  turn  he  studied  law  for  2  years  at  Heidelbei;^  is 
ube;  pop.  about  12,000.  Ck)mmandii]gthec(»n-  ISl^begaato  edit  the  AUffemeinsZeUvngtil^ 
munication  between  the  upper  aod  lower  Dan-  berfeld,  in  1819  was  Involved  in  political  fir 
nbe,  it  is  a  pUce  of  strategetical  importance.  The  tempts  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  2  yean  is 
surrounding  district  is  fertile,  producing  grains  Berlin,  and  went  thence  to  Switzerland,  vben 
and  wine.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabi-  he  taught  the  German  laneoage  and  litenton 
tants  is  agriculture.  at  Aarau,  and  subsequenUy  became  a  eitiiea 

FOLEY,  John  Hbnbt,  A  R.  A.,  an  Irish  of  Zarichandmember  of  the  chief  oonnal  u 

sculptor,  born  in  Dublin,  May  24, 1818.    At  an  1847  he  purchased  the  castle  of  Liebeofeis » 

early  age  he  entered  the  drawing  and  modelling  Thnrgau,  whence  in  1854  he  removed  to  Beia 

schools  of  the  royal  Dublin  society,  and  in  1884  He  translated  the  Homeric  hymns  (m  coomo- 

went  to  London  and  became  a  student  at  the  tion  with  E.  8diwenck,  Giessen,  18UX  ^  * 

royal  academy.    In  1889  he  first  appeared  as  volume  of  old  Latin  ecclesiastical  hymns  (EIbe^ 

an  exhibitor  there,  and  his  models  of  ^^Inno-  fold,  1819).    His  other  principal  prudootioosiiv 

cence"  and  the  **  Death  of  Abel"  were  admired,  a  romance  of  chivid]7  and  magic,  MaUofff  »d 

The  most  popular  of  his  imaginative  works  Favian;  adaptations  of  TWstcmiiJuiiiM^^ 

are:   '^Ino  and  the  Infant  Bacchus"  (1840),  of  the  first  part  of  tke  Nibdungiiditd;  Ftni 

*'  Lear  and  Cordelia"  and  the  ''  Death  of  Lear"  Stimmm/Hscher  Jugend  Oena,  1819) ;  m^ 

(1841), "  Venus  rescuing  ^neas"  (1842), "  Pros-  8aal  deuUeher  Diehtung  (Winterthor,  16S7); » 

pero  relating  his  Adventures  to  Miranda"  (1843),  sonnets  entided  An  dU  goUloien  Nieiti'  W^v^ 

iBC.    His  statue  of  Selden  was  placed  in  the  riehs  (Heidelberg;  1846),  directed  i«ainst  tbe 

new  palace  of  Westminster  in  1855  near  that  'Critical  tendencies  of  Bnge;  andaromsntieepie* 

of  Hampden,  considered  his  masterpiece.  TrUtam  EUefn  (Giessen,  1814). 

FOLIGNO  (ana  Fulginia  or  Fulffinium),  a  FOLLEN,  Cbaiojes,  an  American  el»rffvo^ 

walled  citv  of  the  Papal  States,  in  a  beautiful  brother  of  the  preceding,  bora  at  Bomrw  p 

valley  of  the  Apennines,  20  m.  8.  E.  of  Perugia;  Hesse-Daimstadt,    Bept  4^   1796,  perisbid  ^ 

pop.  15,400.    It  is  large,  but  poorly  built    In  the  oonflagratkm  of  the  steamer  Uiii^  » 
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Xicmg  Island  Boimd,  Jan.  IS,  18i0.    He  was  ed-  metapbysios.    While  at  Chnr  and  Basel  a  de- 
ncatod  at  Gieasen.    In  the  war  against  France  mand  was  made  by  the  allied  powers  for  his 
he  enlisted  in  a  corps  of  riflemen,  bat  was  pre-  surrender  as  a  reyolntionist.    It  was  twice  re- 
vented  by  illness  from  seeing  much  active  ser-  fnsed,  but  on  its  renewal  a  third  time,  with  a 
vice.    After  the  campaign  he  returned  to  the  dedaration  that  thegood  understanding  between 
university  at  Giessen,  where  he  soon  became  the  governments  would  be  destroved  if  it  were 
distinguished  for  his  liberal  sentiments,  and  at-  not  complied  with.  Basel  yielded,  and  a  res- 
tached  himself  to  a  union,  or  Bunehetuehi:^  olution  was  passed  for  the  arrest  of  Follen. 
which  fell  under  suspicion  as  aiming  at  political  He  escaped  from  the  city,  concealed  by  a  frien^ 
revolution,  and  Follen  was  especially  obnoxious  in  the  boot  of  a  chaise,  and  soon  after  sailed 
for  his  zeal  and  activity  both  in  public  and  pri-  fit>m  Havre  to  the  United  States.     In  Jan. 
vate.  He  wrote  a  defence  of  the  .m»rM^lm«eA<|/l^  1826,  he  arrived  at  New  York,  and  In  the 
and  many  patriotic  songs,  which,  with  others  by  autumn  of  that  year  received  the  appointment 
his  brother  August,  were  published  at  Jena  in  of  teacher  of  the  German  language  at  Harvard 
1819 ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  authors,  though  college.    In  1888  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
it  was  not  known  at  the  time,  of  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  histoir  and  ethics  in  the  divinity 
"  Great  Song^*^  which  was  considered  seditious,  school,  having  in  the  mean  time  been  admitted 
In  1818  he  received  his  degree  as  doctor  of  civil  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.    In  1880  he 
and  ecdesiaBtioal  law  from  the  university  at  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  German 
Giessen,  where  he  r^nained  as  a  lecturer  on  literature  at  Harvard,  which  position  he  hc^ 
jurt^trudenccu    Though  at  this  time  only  22  for  6  years.    He  was  afterward  the  pastor  of  a 
years  of  age,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  com-  Unitarian  sodety  in  New  York,  and  in  East 
munities  of  towns  and  viOi^ges  of  the  province  Lezinston,  Mass.,  and  was  settled  over  the  lat- 
of  Hesse  to  act  as  their  counsellor  against  the  ter,  when  on  Jan.  18, 1840,  he  was  a  passen* 
government,  which  had  passed  a  law  establish-  fw  in  the  steamboat  Lexington  which  was  burnt 
ing  a  commission  to  collect  the  debts  cf  the  m  Long  Island  sound,  and  was  one  of  the  vic- 
oommunities  incurred  during  the  late  war.    A  tims  of  that  terrible  catastrophe.    While  in 
remonstrance  had  been  made  against  this  op-  Cambridge  Dr.   FoUen   published  «  German 
pressive  law,  but  the  government  declared  the  grammar  and  reader;  he  was  a  frequent  con- 
union  seditious,  and  threatened  to  deprive  any  tributor  to  the  reviews,  and  occasionally  gave 
counsellor  of  his  office  who  should  q>pear  on  its  courses  of  lectures  upon  various  subjects.    His 
behalf.    Follen,  neverthelesB,  readily  undertook  sermons  and  lectures,  and  a  sketch  of  a  work 
the  cause,  and  drew  up  a  petition  in  which  the  on  psycholooy  which  he  never  finished,  with  a 
rights  of  the  commumties  were  set  forth  with  memoir  of  his  life  by  Mrs.  Follen,  have  been 
great  skill  and  ability.    This  was  immediately  published  in  6  vols.  (Boston,  1841).    During  his 
presented  to  the  grand  duke,  and  also  distrib-  life  in  the  United  States  he  was  an  earnest  ad- 
uted  among  the  people.    The  law  was  eventn-  herent  of  the  anti-slavery  movement — Eliza 
ally  repealed,  but  FoUen's  prospects  for  the  Lbx,  wife  of  the  preceding,  daughter  of  Samuel 
fritore  in  his  own  province  were  utterly  ruined,  and  Sarah  Cabot,  oorn  in  Soston,  Aug.  15, 1787, 
He  then  went  to  Jena  to  lecture  at  the  univer-  was  married  to  Dr.  Follen  in  1828.    In  the  win* 
sity.    A  few  months  after  his  arrival,  Kotzebue,  ter  of  1827*8  she  published  "Selections  from 
who  was  an  object  of  the  hatred  and  the  con-  F6n61on,"  and  the  ^^Well  Spent  Hour."    In 
tempt  of  the  liberal  party,  was  assassinated  by  1820  she  edited  the  ^'  Christian  Teacher's  Man- 
ayounff  enthusiast  named  Sand.    Follen  was  uaL"  During  the  next  6  years  she  published  ser- 
accnaed  of  being  an  accomplice,  and  twice  ar-  eral  littie  books  for  children.    In  1835  she 
rested,  but  after  a  ri^d  examination  was  honor-  wrote  ^  The  Sceptic  "  for  the  *^  Sunday  Library." 
ably  acquitted.    About  the  same  time  he  waa  In  the  winter  of  1888-*0  she  published  ^^Mar- 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  being  the  author  of  the  ried  life,"  "  littie  Songs,"  and  a  volume  of 
'*  Great  Song,"  but  no  evidence  was  found  poems;  and  in  1841  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Follen, 
against  him.    He  continued  however  to  be  an  as  the  first  volume  of  his  collected  works, 
obieet  of  suspicion  to  government,  and  was  for-  From  1848  to  1850  she  was  the  editor  of  the 
bidden  to  oontume  his  lectures  at  Jena.    He  '^Child's  Friend," and  in  1857 published  ^^Twi- 
retnmed  to  Giessen,  but  learning  that  he  was  light  Stories."    She  has  now  (1859)  in  press  a 
again  to  be  put  under  arrest,  he  fied  to  Paris.  '*  Second  Series  of  Littie  Songs,"  and  a  compi« 
From  Paris  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and  waa  lation  of ''  Home  Dramas." 
appointed  profesBor  of  Latin  and  history  in  the  FONBLANQUE,  Axaakt  W.,  an  English 
cantonal  school  of  the  Grisons,  at  Chur.    His  author  and  Journalist,  son  of  John  de  Grenier 
lectures  gave  ofience,  for  their  Unitarian  tend-  Fonblanque,  an  eminent  equity  lawyer,  bom  in 
ency,  to  some  of  tiie  Calvinistic  ministers  of  17^.    He  studied  for  some  time  in  the  cham- 
the  district;  and  after  seeking  in  vain  for  the  hers  of  Chitty,  the  famous  special  pleader,  with 
privilege  of  ddlbnding  the  principles  he  had  ad-  the  design  of  being  called  to  the  English  bar : 
vaoced  before  the  evangelical  synod  of  the  can-  but  finding  that  literature,  especially  political 
ton,  he  adced  a  dismissu  from  the  professorship,  literature,  was  more  suited  to  his  taste  than  tiie 
It  was  granted,  but  a  testimony  given  to  his  dry  study  of  tiie  law,  he  became  a  journalist, 
Ability,  learning,  and  wortii.    The  university  at  and  as  the  successor  of  Leigh  Hunt  m  the  edi- 
Baaei  then  appointed  him  lecturer  upon  law  and  tonal  chair  of  the  ''London  Examiner,"  soon 
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aoquired  distinotion  as  one  of  the  ablest  politl-  fhe  month  of  Fox  riyer,  thus  placing  it  in  oooh 

cal  writers  of  his  time.    Hant  in  his  autoMog-  mnnication  witli  the  great  boat  channel  between 

rapby,  tdlnding  to  his  retirement  from  the  *'  £z-  Lake  Michigan  and  tke  Mississippi  rivsr.  Sinn 

aminer"  in  1820,  says:  ^^I  had  an  editorial  sno*  the  completion  of  the  **  Fox  river  improTeowDt" 

cesaor,  Mr.  Fonblanque,  who  had  all  the  wit  for  yessds  are  enabled  to  pass  from  Lake  Miehigui 

which  I  toiled,  without  making  any  pretensions  up  Green  bay  and  Fox  nver  (which  flows  throo^ 

to  it.    He  was,  indeed,  the  genuine  successor,  Lake  'Winnebago)  to  a  canal  1^  m.  long  oooaect> 

not  of  me,  but  of  the  Swifts  and  Addisons  them-  ing  that  stream  with  the  Misdsrippl 

selves;  profiise  of  wit  even  beyond  them,  and  FONE,  Pkteb  Akton,  a  Oologne  merdiflDt, 

superior  in  political  knowledge.*'    In  the  '*l^oo-  bom  at  Goch,  near  Oleves,  in  1761,  died  Uurl 

tes  Ambrodaoffi"  for  Oct.  1882,  Lord  Jeffrey  Aue.  9, 1882.    He  was  involved  in  a  crimioii 

is  made  to  say  of  Fonblanque :  ^*  I  admit  he  is  triiu  which  created  at  the  time  mach  sensBtioa 

a  very  able  fellow,  and  much  regret  I  did  not  in  (rermany.    He  was  associated  in  the  bnady 

find  him  out  a  few  years  ago,  to  nail  him  to  the  and  liquor  business  with   an  apothecsr7  of 

'Edinburgh  Review/  where  he  would  have  Orefela,who  sent  an  agent  to  Cologne  for  the 

been  more  useful  than  even  Tom  Macaulay,  I  purpose  of  investigating  the  accounts  of  Itii 

suspect    He  too  is  a  gentleman,  and,  therefore,  partner.    This  agent,  named  C^nen,  who  tm- 

however  he  may  foam  away  just  now,  I  don't  ed  to  have  discovered  considerable  frsods  io 

despair  of  seeing  him  wear  round  on  a  seat  at  Fonk's  transactions,  suddenly  and  mystcrioos^ 

the  board  of  control,  or  the  like,  some  pretty  disappeared  on  the  night  of  Nov.  9, 1816.  Fook 

morning."     In  1887  Fonblanque  published  in  was  indicted  for  having  murdered  him,  aanted 

8  vols.  **  England  under  Seven  Administra-  by  his  cooper,  Hamacher.    The  latter  confesBed 

tions,"  a  selection  of  his  editorial  articles  in  the  guilty  but  afterward  withdrew  his  evideoeei 

the  **' Examiner."    In  1652  he  was  appointed  The  trial  was  transferred  to  Treves,  in  order  to 

director  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  avoid  the  influence  which  was  hroo^t  to  beir 

board  of  trade,  which  office  he  still  holds,  hav-  npon  it  in  Cologne,  where  Fonk's  ftiends  M 

ing  in  1846  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  **Ex-  a  high  podtion.    Hamacher  was  senteneed  to 

aminer"  to  Mr.  John  Forster.  16  years'  hard  labor  (Oct  81, 1820),  and  Fook, 

FOND  DU  LAC,  an  £.  co.  of  Wisconsin,  after  having  escaped  conviction  in  several  tritk 

situated  at  the  6.  end  of  Lake  Winnebago;  which  took  place  in  connection  with  the  eue, 

area,  764  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,24,784.    It  is  was  at  length  found  guilty  of  murder  hy  7  jt>r7' 

drained  by  Fond  du  Lac  river,  and  by  the  men  out  of  12  (June  9,  1822),  and  sentenced  to 

sources  of  Red  and  Milwaukee  rivers.    A  steep  death.    His  appeal  agunst  the  verdict  was  w- 

ledge  of  limestone,  running  from  N.  E.  to  B.  jected  by  the  supreme  court  of  Beriin,  bat  be 

W.,  divides  the  county  into  two  unequal  por-  was  pardoned  by  the  king  (Aug.  20, 1837);  t^ 

tions,  the   easternmost  of  which  is  heavily  by  a  royal  order,  dated  Oct  9,  he  was  ereo  r^ 

timbered,  while  the  other  contains  extensive  leasedf^omthepaymentof  costs,  which  exceed- 

prairies.     The  soil  is  calcareous  and  generally  ed  $80,000.     The  pardon  was  granted  on  tiia 

fertile.    Grain,  pork,  and  butter  are  thestaplesi  ground  that  the  act  of  murder  had  not  bees 

and  the  productions  in  1850  amounted  to  166,-  clearly  established. — ^The  name  of  Peter  Fsd^ 

718  bushels  of  wheat,  74,861  of  Indian  conii  appliea  to  fraudulent  traders  in  America,  b» 

101,825  of  oats,  and  1,847,479  lbs.  of  butter,  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  this  mer* 

There  were  2  newspaper  offices,  17  churches,  chant. 

and  2,844  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  FONT,  or  FotTsrr  (Fr.  frnte^  from  /wdrt,  to 

county  was  nrst  settled  in  1685,  since  which  melt  or  cast),  in  printing,  an  assortment  of  trpei 

time  its  growth  has  been  exceedingly  rapid. —  of  one  size,  in  which  there  is  a  due  proportioa 

Fond  du  Lao,  the  capital  of  the  above  coun-  of  all  the  requisite  letters  and  characters.  T^ 

ty,  a  township  and  city,  at  the  S.  end  of  qnantityof  a  font  is  ind^nite;  it  may  consist « 

Winnebago  lake,  72  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Mil-  but  a  few  sets  of  characterai  as  of  laige  wood 

wankee,  and  90  m.  N.  £.  from  Madison ;  pop.  typo  or  fancy  type  seldom  used,  or  of  iotf5 

of  the  township  in  1855,  5,088 ;  of  the  city  thousand  pounds  for  the  printing  of  boob  or 

proper,  4,280;  in  1859,  about  8,000.    It  has  newspapers. 

grown  up  almost  wholly  since  1845,  although  FONTAIKFLJeak  ds  xjl    SeeLAFoHTiai- 

there  was  a  trading  post  here  at  an  earlv  date.  FONTAINEbLEAU,  a  town  of  France*  d^ 

The  town  occupies  a  pleasantly  wooded  slope  partment  of  Beine-et-Mame,  85  m.  S.  6.£.i^ 

reaching  towam  the   lake,   and   contains   8  Paris,  on  the  8.  £.  railway,  in  the  midat  of  tbs 

churches,  2  newspaper  and  one  Job  printing  forest  to  which  it  gives  its  name;  pop*  ^ 

office,  10  steam  saw  mills,  2  steam  flouring  mills  1856,  8,272.    It  has  a  college,  a  pablie  lihnrji 

and  5  water  mills  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  1  8  handsome  barracks  for  cavalry  and  infrnti;* 

steam  woollen  factory,  and  70  or  80  stores,  a  hospital  founded  bv  Anne  of  Aoatri^  tf 

It  has  a   great  number  of  Artesian  wells,  asylum  for  girls  established  by  Mme.  de  mco- 

of  depths  varying  from  80  to  100  feet.    The  tespan,  an  obelisk  erected   on  the  mani^ 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  and  the  of  Louis  XVL  with  Marie  AntoineUe.  and  w 

Milwaukee  and  Fond  du  Lac  air  line  railroads  old  residence  of  GabrieUe  d'Estr^es.    ttsmisfl* 

connect  it  with  the  principal  ciUes  and  towns  fi&ctures  of  porcelain  and  earthenware  ^^* 

in  the  state,  and  steamboats  ply  between  it  and  some   repatation ;   and  the  delidoos  gnp^ 
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gmtbered  in  the  vicinitj,  especially  at  Tomery,  the  bloody  tyranny  of  Oollot  d'Herbois.  This 
and  celebrated  nnder  the  name  of  ehasaeku  de  becoming  knowni  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  him* 
^ontairuhUaUy  are  in  the  season  the  object  of  self^  and  did  not  reappear  in  pnblio  nntU  the  9th 
a  brisk  and  profitable  trade.  But  the  town  Thermidor.  Henow  oecameoneof  thecontrib- 
owes  its  celebrity  to  its  chateau,  a  magnificent  ntors  to  the  Mimorial^  a  newspaper  in  the  roy- 
pile  of  various  kinds  of  arohiteoturet  which  has  alist  interest  On  the.l8th  Fructidor  he  took  ref- 
been  the  residence  of  several  monarohs,  and  is  a  uge  in  England,  where  he  met  ChAteaubriand, 
fiivorite  summer  resort  of  Napoleon  III.  This  then  a  penniless  and  unknown  exile,  and  a  last- 
ohateau,  originally  founded  byKobertthe  Pious  ing  friendship  grew  up  between  them.  Being 
toward  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  was  re*  allowed  to  return  to  Irance  after  the  18th  Bru- 
boiltbyLonisVn.in  the  18th,  and  embellished  maire  (Nov.  1799),  he  was  appointed  by  the 
by  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  IX.,  and  others,  first  consul  to  deliver  a  panegyric  on  Washing- 
irancis  I.  had  it  entirely  renovated  and  en  ton.  He  became  a  member  of  the  legislative 
larged  by  artists  brousht  from  Italy,  Rosso,  body  in  1809,  and  was  chosen  its  president  in 
Pnmaticcio,  Niccolo  dw'  Abbate,  Leonardo  da  1804^  On  the  retetabUahment  of  the  IVench 
yind,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Benvenuto  Gel-  universibr  in  1808,  Napoleon  placed  him  at  its 
lini,  who  ornamented  it  with  their  works,  im*  head  with  the  title  of  grand  master,  and  em- 
portant  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  It  ployed  him  as  his  spokesman  on  many  publio 
was  subsequently  improved  by  Henry  lY*  and  occasions.  In  1810  ne  appointed  him  senator 
all  his  successors  to  Napoleon  L,  who  spent  here  and  showed  him  many  fiivors.  Fontanea,  how* 
no  less  than  6,000,000  francs  in  1812  and  1818.  ever,  who  had  always  been  a  royalist  at  heart, 
liouis  Philippe  in  his  turn  put  it  in  splendid  order  deserted  his  protector  in  181^  voted  against  him 
from  1887  to  1840,  and  Napoleon  III.  has  not  in  the  senate,  and  joined  the  new  king.  He  thus 
neglected  it.  Although  there  is  little  harmony  secured  the  tenure  of  his  offices  and  dignities, 
among  its  part^  being  in  fact  rather  a  ooUection  and  was  promoted  to  the  peerage  by  Louis 
of  palaces  of  different  epochs  and  stales  than  XYIII.  During  his  later  years  he  devoted  his 
a  sin^e  edifice,  it  has  a  striking  air  of  grandeur  leisure  hours  to  an  epic  poem,  La  Orke  dilwrie^ 
and  majesty,  while  its  ornaments,  pictures,  and  which  he  did  not  complete.  The  sudden  death 
statuary  are  of  the  highest  excellence.  Its  inaduelof  hisadopteason,M.  deStMarcellin, 
library  is  invaluable,  although  not  very  large,  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  he  died  broken- 
Its  parks  and  gardens  are  worthy  of  the  build-  hearted,  at  the  age  of  64.  His  finished  style 
ing.  This  chateau  has  been  the  scene  of  many  of  oratory  and  the  purity  and  terse  elegance  of 
historical  events.  PhOip  IV.,  Henry  HI.,  and  his  poetry  have  given  him  the  title  of  "  Racine^s 
Louis  XUI,  were  bom  in  it.  Christina  of  last  descendant.**  A  collection  of  his  speeches 
Sweden  inhabited  it  during  her  sojourn  in  was  published  in  1821,  and  his  works  were  edit* 
France;  and  it  was  here,  in  tiie  galerie  dea  edby  Ste.  B6uve  in  1889,  with  a  biography. 
eerfij  that  in  1667  her  flivorite  Monaldeschi  FONTABABIA.  See  FuBiras  Rabia. 
was  put  to  death  by  SantineUi.  Here  an  alliance  FONTENAT,  or  Fontanst,  a  viUaee  of 
with  Sweden  was  dgned  in  1661,  and  in  1686  France,departmentof  Yon  ne,  noted  for  a  battle 
Louis  XIV.  signed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  which  the  sons  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  fought 
Nantes.  Pope  Pius  VH.  was  confined  within  its  tiiere,  June  26, 841,  and  in  which  Lothaire,  then 
walls  for  18  months  (1812-*18) ;  and  Napoleon,  emperor,  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by 
who  had  siffued  here  his  abdication,  April  11.  LouisofBavariaandCharies  the  Bald.  Thisbat- 
1814,  bade  mrewell  on  the  20th  to  his  ola  guard  tie  was  soon  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun 
at  the  principal  entrance  of  the  palace  known  (848).  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  brothers 
as  la  eour  du  ehetal  hlanc. — ^The  forest  of  Fon*  and  aivided  the  empire  of  Charlemagne* 
taineUeau  (area  84,200  acres),  which  was  origi-  FONTENAT-LE-COMTE,  a  town  of  France, 
nally  called  forest  of  Bi^re  or  Bidvre  {Syha  formerly  the  capital  of  a  department  in  Poitou, 
Bieria\  is  as  fine  as  any  in  France.  Its  varied  now  that  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  depart- 
and  picturesque  scenery  is  highly  appreciated  ment  of  Vend^ ;  pop.  in  1866,  7,816.  It  has 
by  travellers  and  landscape  punters^  while  its  several  remarkable  churches,  a  college,  and  8 
quarries  supply  the  capital  with  most  of  its  pav-  vearly  fiiirs,  and  carries  on  a  oonsider&le  trade 
ing  stones.  in  wine  and  timber.  During  the  French  revo- 
FONTANES,  Louib.  marquis  de,  a  French  lution  its  name  was  changed  to  Fontenaj-le- 
writer  and  politician,  Dom  in  Nioit,  March  6,  Peuple. 

1767,  died  in  Paria  Hiarch  17, 1821.    Bepairinff  FONTENELLE,  Bibkabd  u  Bovisb  or  lb 

to  Paris  when  still  very  young,  he  contributed  Boutkb  db,  a  French  writer,  bom  in  Rouen, 

aome  poetioil  pieces  to  ue  Aftwn  de  France  Feb.  11, 1667,  died  in  Paria  Jan.  9, 1767.    He 

and  the  AUnanaeh  dee  muete^  but  his  reputation  was  the  nephew  of  Oomeille  by  his  mothen 

began  with  his  translation  of  Pope's  **  Essay  on  Marthe  Comeille,  who  had  married  a  lawyer  of 

Kan,"  published  in  1788.    This  was  followed  bv  Rouen,  and  according  to  his  father's  desire  he 

Tarious  short  poems,  which  evinced  taste^  feel-  studied  the  law,  but  not  succeeding  in  his  first 

ing,  and  poetical  akilL    On  the  breaking  out  of  suit  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.    His  first 

the  revGMUtion  he  joined  the  moderate  parfy,  performances  were  light  poems,  pastorals,  and 

and  in  1728  wrote  the  petition  which  the  dtisena  plays ;  his  tragedv  of  Atpar^  which  appeared  in 

of  Lyons  presented  to  the  convention  against  1680,  was  hissed  by  the  public  and  ridiculed  by 
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Radne  and  Boilean.    In  1688  be  published  the  FONTfiVRAULT,  Obdsb  of,  4  mooaifie 

Dialogues  dea  nwrta,  whioh  was  the  beginning  order  in  the  Roman  Catholio  ehiircb,  foQadodia 

of  his  repatation.    In  1686  his  Bntretimu  sur  1096  at  La  Roo,  in  the  forest  of  Oraoo,  by  Bo- 

la  pluraliU  da  mandea^  and  in  1687  his  Eut&ire  bert  of  Arbrissel,  who  called  his  fbUoven  Pm- 

de$  oraeles,  an  abridgment  of  a  Tolnminoos  book  perei  Ohrigti  (the  poor  of  Christ).    They  wen 

of  Van  Dale  in  Dntch,  rendered  bim  popular  transplanted  in  1099  to  the  desert  of  Font^ 

among  those  who  were  fond  of  sdentino  mat*  rraolt.    As  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  wis  adoo^ 

ters  expounded  in  an  elegant  and  somewhat  ed,  the  order  may  be  oonridered  ss  one  of  um 

affected  style.    His  ffutoire  de  Vacademie  det  immerons  branches  of  the  BenedietiBei.  Tbe 

iGienca  and  £loge9  des  oeadimieieM  are  still  ad*  founder  estaUished  at  Font^yranh  4  boiUiDg!^ 

mired  for  their  oleamessi  perspicuity,  and  ele-  one  for  800  nuns,  one  for  120  mek,  one  forprai- 

ganoe.    D*  Alembert  wrote  a  emogy,  and  Y ille-  tent  females,  and  one  for  monks,  with  one  ohm 

main  has  a  vivid  sketch  of  him  in  hia  Tableau  tor  them  all  in  common.    The  most  remaikiUe 

de  la  UtUratwre  au  18'  ei^le,  feature  in  this  order  is  its  constitotioa.  In  hooor 

FONTENOY,  a  vilhige  of  Belgium,  province  of  the  Holy  Vii^gin  and  the  anthoritf  vhid 

of  Hainault,  6  m.  8.  E.  ftom  Toumay ,  noted  for  Jesus  gave  to  her  over  John  when  he  a^to  the 

avictory  of  the  French  over  the  English,  Dutch,  latter,  **  Behold  thy  mother,"  the  goVsranest 

and  Austrians,  M^  11, 1746,  fought  by  the  latter  of  the  whole  order  was  confemd  upon  the  nooi 

for  the  relief  of  Toumay,  then  beneged  by  the  with  an  abbess  at  their  head.    The  nonb  niH 

French.  The  French,  76,000  strong,  led  by  Mar-  dered  the  service  of  obedient  sons.  Tbefoonder 

shal  Saxe  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  placed  himself  under  the  anthority  of  the  fint 

king  and  the  dauphin,  were  posted  on  a  hill  with  abbess.    The  order  was  ratified  by  the  pope 

Fontenoy  before  them,  the  village  of  8t  Antoine  in  1106,  and  exempted  from  the  JurisdictioQ  d 

and  the  river  Scheldt  on  the  nght,  and  a  smaJl  bishops.    It  soon  spread  over  France,  Spain,  atd 

wood  on  the  left  Their  naturally  strons  position  England,  and  counted  at  the  death  of  the  foimd- 

was  so  fortified  by  art  as  to  be  deemed  almost  im-  er  8,000  nuns.     Hie  relation  of  the  nxef  to 

pregnable.    The  allies,  numbering  60,000,  more  each  other  led  to  many  disorders,  the  wa^ 

than  half  of  whom  were  English,  were  under  making  repeated  attempts  to  emandpstetbeQ- 

the  duke  of  Cumberland.    They  attacked  the  selves.     When,  in  1469,  the  abbess  Msrio  di 

French  outposts  on  the  10th,  passed  the  whole  Bretagne  saw  herself  nnable,  even  with  the  v- 

night  under  arms,  and  early  the  next  morning  sistance  of  the  pope,  to  overccnne  the  oppodtioa, 

began  the  engagement  by  a  fierce  cannonade,  she  retired  with  some  Asters  to  Orlesos  asd 

The  Dutch  undertook  to  carry  8t.  Antoine  there  restored  the  old  d^ipline.    ThisreforaMd 

and  Fontenoy  by  assault  but  were  driven  back  branch  was  confirmed  in  1475,  and  soon  eooBted 

in  disorder.    Gen.  Ingoldsby,  who  had  been  or-  28  convents,  while  the  rest  of  the  order  vii 

dered  to  pierce  the  wood  with  a  British  division,  divided  into  several  congregations.   The  oqb- 

retired  with  dishonor,  whUe  the  duke  of  Cum-  tinned  differences  existing  in  the  order  indneid 

berland,  with  14,000  British  and  Hanoverian  the  king  of  France  in  1520  to  decrse  that  tbi 

infantry  marching  in  columns  of  80  or  40  front,  abbess  iSiould  be  elected  for  life,  but  that  tbe 

led  the  assault  upon  the  main  body.    With  bay-  visitation  of  all  the  convents  should  be  trandl^ 

onets  fixed  they  plnnfled  down  a  ravine  which  red  to  a  member  of  another  order,  to  be  des^ 

separated  them  from  the  French  line,  and  whUe  nated  by  the  pope.    The  refinrmation  pottf 

artillery  mowed  down  their  ranks  firom  right  end  to  the  convents  in  England,  and  tbe  mw 

and  left,  marched  steadily  forward  with  rapidly  revolution  to  the  rest  of  the  order.   Tbe  ItfS 

diminishing  numbers  but  nnfiinching  courage,  abbess  died  at  Paris  in  1799.    TheextenNveal)' 

They  gained  the  hill  in  a  solid  mass,  cut  down  bey  buildings  of  Font6vrault  are  now  naed  tf  i 

everv  thing  before  them,  and  had  nearly  won  mataon  de  aStentien  by  the  French  govenuBtft 

the  day  by  intercepting  tne  French  retreat  to  The  church  is  famous  for  possessing  the  oio«|* 

the  Scheldt,  when  8axe,  having  in  vain  ursed  mental  effigies  of  two  English  kings,  Heoi;  ^ 

the  king  to  fiy,  coUected  his  force  for  a  last  and  Richard  Coenr  de  lion,  and  of  Eleanor  w 

effort    By  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  Goienne,  queen  of  the  former,  and  ^^^ia^ 

4  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  to  bear  upon  consort  of  John  Lackland,  who  were  buiM 

the  British  front,  while  the  household  troops,  here. 

the  reserve,  and  foremost  of  all  the  brigade  of  FOO-OHOW,  Foo-ohoo,  or  Foo-cnow-ioo, 

Irish  exiles,  charged  on  either  fiank.   Exhausted  Fu-ohu,  or  Fu-obu-fu  (*'  happy  dty'*),  a  pojo- 

and  unsupported,  the  English  fell  back,  but  their  Ions  dty  of  China,  capital  of  toeprorinoeof  i^ 

retreat  was  as  firm  as  their  advance.    Their  kien,  and  one  of  the  5  ports  thrown  open  to  tM 

cavalry  now  came  to  the  rescue,  and  they  reach-  British  by  treaty  in  1842 ;  pop.  about  W^ 

ed  the  allied  position  with  unbroken  ranks,  Itstandson  apiainon  theleftbankofthew 

having  twice  cut  through  more  than  5  times  25  m.  from  its  month,  surrounded  bf  an  V"?^' 

their  number  of  the  enemy.  The  allies  retreated  theatre  of  hills  about  4  m.  distant,  and  defeoded 

to  Ath,  leaving  7,400  killed,  wounded,  and  pris-  by  a  wall  the  cironit  of  which  esonot  bs  mi 

oners,  while  the  French  acknowledged  about  an  than  10  miles.    This  wall  b  80  feet  bl|^l3ftg| 

equal  loss.    The  young  duke  de  Grammont  was  thick,  and  overgrown  with  grasi.  It  baa  to|»in 

one  of  those  who  feuf.     Tonroay  sunendered  At  short  interviOs  in  which  a  few  T^^^^J^f^ 

Jnne21.  non  are  placed  and  guards  conatsBttyiWOB^ 
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The  entrance  to  the  citj  is  by  7  gates,  each  cargoes  is  supposed  to  amount  to  $7,000,000 
commanded  hj  lottj  towers,  and  the  defences  per  annnm,  in  addition  to  which  an  ezteiuBive 
are  stIU  farther  strengthened  hj  fortifications  trade  is  carried  on  by  land. — ^There  is  another 
on  2  hills,  one  within  the  city,  and  the  other  city  in  China  of  the  same  name,  240  m.  N.  W. 
rising  from  the  plain  oateide  the  walls.  The  of  this.  In  the  province  of  Eiang'si. 
anborbs,  which  are  eqnal  In  extent  to  the  city  iX)OD.  See  Alimcst,  and  DisTsncB. 
itself  stretch  alonff  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  POO-SHAN,  or  Pit-shak,  a  large  city  on 
communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  the  island  of  See-kiang,  province  of  Quang-tung, 
stone  bridge  420  paces  long,  resting  on  a  small  China»  It  is  said  to  contain  upward  of  200,000 
island  in  the  stream,  supported  also  by  49  stout  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  live  in  boats, 
piers,  and  lined  witn  shops.  One  small  suburb  POOL,  or  Jxstbb,  a  character  in  mediaval 
near  tiie  Tang-mun,  or  Bath  gate^  contains  a  courts  and  noble  families,  whose  business  it  was 
number  of  public  hot  baths.  The  city  proper  is  to  entertain  the  household  by  amusing  saJlies. 
regularly  built,  with  low  tile-roofed  houses,  vast  Somewhat  similar  were  the  parasites  of  anti- 
granaries,  and  some  handsome  buildings,  among  ouity,  who  were  wontto  pay  for  their  dinners  by 
which  are  the  residences  of  the  civil  and  mill-  jests  and  flatteries.  Court  fools  do  not  appear 
tary  officers  of  the  province.  The  temples  are  dbtinctly  and  officially  till  after  the  crusades, 
numerous,  the  largest  being  that  known  as  the  and  may  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
Ching^iwang-miau ;  the  most  popular  deities  from  the  East  They  were  at  first  either  mis- 
are  the  god  of  war  and  the  goddess  of  mercy,  shapen,  half  imbecile  dwai^  who  were  them- 
The  shops,  of  which  there  are  very  many,  are  selves  ridiculous  objects,  and  whose  senseless  re- 
stocked with  a  profusion  of  goods  of  rather  plies  were  welcomed  with  laughter;  or  quick- 
poor  quality.  They  are  quite  open,  and  with  witted,  half-mad  fellows,  such  as  are  not  unfre- 
the  fall  display  of  their  contents,  the  jostling  quently  found  among  the  deformed;  or  poor  and 
and  noise  of  uie  hucksters,  and  the  crowded  merry  poets,  who  devoted  themselves  to  this 
state  of  the  streets,  jrive  the  thoroughfares  part  for  the  income  which  It  obtained.  Among 
much  the  appearance  of  a  market  place.  One  the  insignia  of  the  office  were  the  fool's  cap, 
of  the  most  singular  features  of  Poo-chow  is  the  party-colored,  adorned  with  8  asses'  ears  and  a 
great  number  of  watch  towers  erected  in  all  cock's  comb,  and  worn  on  a  shorn  head;  the  ybt 
parts  of  the  city— on  the  walls,  over  the  streets^  rioudy  shaped  fool's  sceptre  or  bauble ;  die  bells, 
and  even  on  the  house-tops— eome  of  them  which  decorated  the  cap  and  most  other  parts  of 
covered  with  grotesque  ornaments,  and  one  in  the  costume ;  and  a  wide  collar.  One  of  tne  most 
particular  attracting  the  notice  of  strangers  by  celebrated  of  fools  was  Triboulet,  a  favorite  of 
Its  great  height  and  its  clock  dial  with  Koman  Prancis  L  of  France,  who  amused  his  master 
lettm.  The  streets  are  planted  with  trees,  and  often  by  giving  him  most  impertinent  counsels, 
regularly  laid  out,  but  there  is  little  else  to  be  He  caxried  tablets  with  him  on  which  he  in- 
said  in  their  priuse;  the  most  abominable  filth  scribed  the  names  of  those  courtiers  who  had 
accumulates  in  them  without  seeming  to  cause  committed  any  act  of  folly.  His  successor  was 
the  inhabitants  the  idightest  inconvenience,  be-  Brusquet,  who  combined  other  offices  with  that 
side  which  they  are  infested  with  beggars,  of  fool,  who  suffered  much  from  the  tricks  of 
whose  squalid  and  loathsome  appearance  is  be-  the  courtiers  whom  he  mystified,  and  whose 
>^ond  description.  Pnlly  one-half  the  popula*  bon-mots  have  been  often  repeated.  Eariier 
tion  b  said  to  be  addicted  to  opium-smoking,  Prench  fools  of  renown  were  Caillette,  Thony, 
the  annual  expenditure  for  which  amounts  to  Sibilot,  Chicot,  and  the  female  Mathurine,  and 
$2,000,000.  In  the  city  and  vicinity  there  are  the  annals  of  the  office  in  France  terminate  with 
500  furnaces  for  msking  porcehin,  in  addition  Angely,  who  was  the  titular  fool  of  Louis  XIII., 
to  fectories  of  blue  cloth,  cotton  goods,  screens  and  who  became  by  his  refined  and  conical  pleas- 
combs,  dK).  There  are  lead  mines  near  by,  and  antry  one  of  the  most  formidable  personages  at 
a  great  tea-growing  district  lies  within  70  mUes^  court  Jodel  der  Karr,  who  was  taken  by  the 
BO  that  blade  tea  can  be  purchased  here  25  per  emperor  Ferdinand  IL  to  the  diet  in  1682,  and 
cent,  cheaper  than  at  Canton.  The  commerce  Klaus  Narr  of  Saxony,  are  fiunous  among  Cer- 
of  the  dty  is  chiefly  witii  Japan,  the  Loo-choo  man  fools.  The  office  ceased  in  most  European 
islands,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of  China,  countries  about  the  dose  of  the  17th  century. 
Timber,  tea,  paper,  bamboo,  firuits,  spices,  com,  but  continued  longer  in  Russia,  where  Peter  the 
copper,  and  lead  are  the  principal  exports;  the  Great  often  had  12  fools,  and  the  empress  Anne 
imports  are  salt,  European  manufiictures,  sugar,  6,  among  "whom  were  the  Portuguese  Da  Costa 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  goods.    The  ap-  and  the  Italian  Pedrillo.    In  England  the  fbols 

f  roach  to  the  harbor  firom  the  sea  is  difficult,  were  long  distinguished  by  a  calf-skin  coat,  which 

ut  there  is  good  ancho»ffe  at  Pagoda  island,  9  had  the  buttons  down  the  back,  and  which  pro-' 

miles  below  the  dtv.    The  port  is  much  fire-  teoted  them  flrom  the  anger  of  those  whom  they 

quented,  the  channd  of  the  river  and  a  sheet  provoked  by  their  lests.   By  the  illuminators  of 

of  water  called  Li-hu,  or  West  lake,  on  the  W.  the  18th  centuir  they  are  represented  as  squalid 

side  of  the  oi^,  being  crowded  with  fishing  and  Idiots,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  holding  a  stick 

traduig  vessels,  ferry  boats,  and  fioating  babi-  with  an  inflated  bladder  attached  to  it,  which 

tations.    Themerchantshippingisestinutedat  served  as  a  bauble.    It  was  not  till  the  16th  oen- 

S9,000  tona^  and  the  value  of  import  and  return  tury  that  they  were  often  men  of  ability,  when, 
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as  appears  from  Shakespeare  and  other  drama-  dition  that  their  ancestors  were  whites,  and  eer* 
tists,  the  entertainmeot  that  thej  afforded  con-  t^  tribes  call  themselves  white  men.  Som 
sisted  in  witty  retorts  and  sarcastic  reflections,  of  them  reUte  that  they  came  from  the  cooutiy 
Though  their  license  was  very  extensive,  they  around  Timbuctoo,  and  the  prevailing  opinioa 
were  liable  to  correction  or  discharge  from  of-  has  been  that  their  coarse  of  conqueit'wisfitm 
fice.  Thus  Archibald  Armstrong  (caBed  Archy),  central  or  £.  Africa  westward ;  Sat  Dr.  Banh, 
jester  to  Charles  I.,  was  ordered  for  "certain  while  supposing  the  cradle  of  the  race  to  hre 
scandalous  words,  of  a  high  nature,  spoken  by  heen£.  of  the  territory  which  the^  now  oocop/, 
him  against  the  lord  archbishop  of  Ganterhury,  agrees  with  GUpperton  in  thiobng  tktt  lh«j 
to  have  his  coat  pulled  over  his  head,  and  be  made  a  second  migration  from  the  Senegal  to- 
discharged  the  Idng's  service,  and  banished  the  ward  their  birthplace,  in  the  coone  of  which 
court.''  they  absorbed  or  conquered  the  tribes  which  laj 
FOOLAHS,  FiTLBX  (sing.  Fuixo),  Fbllaio,  in  uieir  march.  The  notion  has  been  entertained 
or  FsLLATAH,  a  people  of  W.  and  central  Africa,  that  they  are  descendants  and  derived  their 
comprising  many  tribes  scattered  over  the  re-  name  from  Phut^  grandson  of  Noah;  andBowea 
gion  which  lies  between  Bondoo  and  Senegam-  identifies  them  with  the  ancient  PsyUi  or  ttX* 
bia,  and  the  great  desert  and  Guinea.  Originally  Xoi,  who  once  attempted  to  mi^ate  acroiB  the 
they  were  a  nomadic  race,  whose  chief  occn-  desert  from  the  sonth.    M.  d*£ichtha],  judgiog 
pation  was  cattle-breeding,  but  about  the  mid-  from  certain  lingnbtic  analogies,  maiotauu  that 
die  of  the  18th  century,  most  of  them  becoming  the  Foolahs  are  an  offiiet  of  the  Malays,  botthii 
converts  to  lalamism,  they  began  to  found  inde-  opinion  has  been  vigorously  opposed,  and  ap> 
pendent  states,  and  to  prosecute  a  course  of  pears  to  rest  on  insufficient  foundation.  Frichara 
conquest  which  they  are  still  pursuing.    About  considers  them  a  genuine  African  race,  probattj 
1802  one  of  their  chiefs,  called  Othman  or  differing  less  than  is  commonly  supposed  froa 
Danfodio,  began  to  emulate  the  career  of  Mo-  the  black  Soodanian  nations.    Their  Uogoa^ 
hammed,  and,  aided  by  a  religious  enthusiasm  is  peculiar,  being  neither  African  nor  Semitic 
which  he  excited  among  his  followers,  laid  the  Many  of  the  tribes  which  have  become  ooosol- 
foundation  of  an  empire  at  Sackatoo,  between  idated  with  them  have  so  far  lost  their  oation- 
Bornou  and  the  river  Niger.    He  died  in  a  sort  ality  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  alxmgiDalFoolfl^ 
of  fanatical  ecstasy  in  1818.    According  to  Dr.  and  in  some  cases  form  the  aristooracjr.  vhilfl 
Barth,  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  subject  to  others  have   become  degraded.    Foolaoa  an 
his  successors  is  about  $50,000  in  shell  money,  found  in  the  suburbs  of  most  of  the  towns  of 
and  as  much  more  in  slaves  and  goods,  whidi  Soodan,  pursuing  the  avocation  of  daliymeo  aod 
is  less  than  it  was  at  a  more  flourishing  period  cattie  breeders.  Most  of  them  are  Mohanunedaas. 
of  the  empire.    The  military  force  consists  of  The  usual  dress  of  the  men  is  a  red  cap  with  a 
about  25,000  cavalry,  but  on  account  of  the  re-  white  turban,  a  short  white  shirt,  a  large  white 
bellious  spirit  of  some  of  the  provinces,  all  these  robe,  white  trousers  trimmed  with  red  or  grea 
troops  could  not  be  concentrated  in  the  fidd.  silk,  and  a  pair  of  sandals  or  boots.    The  womea 
Gando,  80  or  40  miles  from  Sackatoo,  is  the  seat  wear  a  striped  sarment  frJling  as  low  aa  the 
of  a  Foolah  prince  of  equal  power  with  tiie  ankles,  are  fond  of  ear  rings,  braoeleta,  asd 
above ;  and  at  Timbo,  the  capital  of  Foota  Jal-  trinkets,  and  take  great  pains  in  dressing  tha 
Ion,  resides  a  third.    It  is  the  opinion  of  mod-  hair.    The  children  of  both  sexes  of  the  bstter 
ern  travellers  that  the  Foolahs  are  destined  to  dasses  are  taught  to  read  and  write  Arabic,  ia 
become  the  dominant  people  of  Negroland,  which  language  the  Mohammedan  Fodaba  saj 
and  they  have  excited  more  interest  and  scien-  their  prayers.    The  men  wear  swords  at  all 
tific  research  than  almost  any  other  African  times,  and  even  go  armed  with  bows  and  airovi 
race.     In  language,  appearance,  and  history,  on  horseback.    The  sovereiffn  of  each  Fodah 
they  present  striking  differences  from  the  nei^h-  state  appoints  governors  of  the  provinces  i| 
boring  tribes,  to  whom  they  are  superior  in  m-  pleasure,  and  on  their  death  sncceeos  to  aU  thor 
telligence,  but  inferior,  according  to  Barth,  in  effects.    The  Foolahs  are  in  continual  bos^J 
physical  development.    Mr.  Gmb^y  describ-  with  tiie  Arabs,  and  in  general  have  aomethiog 
ed  them  as  robust  and  courageous,  of  a  red-  of  a  republican  spirit,  witJi  idl  the  air  and  nan- 
dish  black  color,  with  regular  features,  hair  ner  of  iree-bommen.-v^5ee,  beside  the  narratiTtf 
longer  and  less  woolly  than  that  of  the  common  of  the  traveUers  above  mentioned,  and  the  wh 
negroes,  and  high  mental  capacity.     Lander,  nological  works  of  Prichard  and  Latham,  iiv- 
who  saw  them  near  Boraoo,  was  struck  by  their  toire  et  origine  dea  JPoulhat  pu  FtUoM^vf 
resemblance  to  the  t/affres,  and  says  that  they  Gustavo  d'Eichthid  (Svo.,  Paris,  1848). 
differ  little  in  feature  or  color  from  the  negroes ;  FOOLS,  Fbaot  of.  a  mediaeval  groCeiqM  re* 
other  travellers  speak  of  them  as  having  tawuy  ligious  ceremony,  celebrated  for  aeveral  oeots- 
complexions  and  soft  hmr.     Dr.  Barth  found  ries,  chiefly  in  Franco,  at  the  festivals  of  the 
great  local  differences  in  t&eir  physical  character-  Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphso.^*  tha 
istics,andBowen  describes  Uie  Foolahs  of  Tom«  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  and  espedaUf  <t 
ba  as  being  some  black,  some  almost  white,  and  Christmas  and  Easter.   The  customs  and  amise- 
many  of  a  mulatto  color  varying  from  dark  to  ments  usually  connected  with  the  pagan  Sato- 
very  bright    Their  features  and  skulls  were  nalia  had  continued  in  spite  <tf  probibitio^^ 
oast  in  the  European  mould.    They  have  a  tra-  be  observed  among  GhiistiaDS  both  in  the  m» 
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tad  West,  and  ffiradaally  attached  themselves  to  pendnlam  beating  seconds,  in  London.  The  foot 

the  Christian  j^stivals  occurring  in  December  is  12  inches,  and  the  secoiuis  pendulum  in  that 

ftnd  January,  which  had  been  the  months  of  the  Utitude  is  89.188id  inches;    The  United  States 

ps^  celebrations.     Though  encouraged  and  standard  is  a  brass  rule  made  for  the  coast  sur- 

psrtieipated  in  by  the  clergy,  ihe/ettum  fatwh  rey  by  Tronghton  of  London,  from  the  English 

fim»  or  foUorum  was  a  mixture  of  fiirce  and  standard.    'Hie  foUowinff  are  a  few  of  the  prin- 

pietj,  and  a  sportive  travesty  of  the  offices  and  dpal  feet,  with  their  value  in  decimals  of  the 

rites  of  the  church.    The  priests  and  clerks  English  foot:  the  French  old  jEn<»^<^«r(7^  equals 

elected  a  pope,  archbishop,  or  bishop,  and  con-  1.07,  the  modem  pied  tutiel^  1.093  ;  Amsteraam 

ducted  him  in  great  pomp  to  the  church,  which  old  foot,  0.98 — since  1820,  if  used,  1.098 ;  Den- 

ihtj  entered  dancing,  masked^  disguised   as  mark  Rhineland  foot,  1.04;  Hamburg,  .941; 

women,  animals,  and  merry-andrews;  they  sung  Stockholm,  .97;  St.  Petersburg,  1.145;  Riga, 

infamous  songs,  converted  the  altar  into  a  buffet,  .89 ;  Canton,  1.06 ;  Lisbon,  .927,  or  aocordhig 

where  thev  ate  and  drank  during  the  celebration  to  others,  .72;  Turkey,  1.16;  Oonstantinoplci 

of  the  holy  mysteries,  played  with  cards  and  1.28.    As  used  by  surveyors  and  engineers,  the 

dice,  burned  old  sandals  instead  of  incense,  ran  foot  is  decimally  divided.    Architects  and  arti- 

about  leiming,  and  amused  the  populace  by  in-  ficers  employ  it  with  these  divisions^  and  Uieir 

decent  sallies  and  postures.    The  feast  of  fools  scales  are  also  made  with  inch  divisions,  and 

was  prohibited  by  the  papal  legate  Peter  of  these  subdivided  into  eighths  and  uxteenths  of 

Capua  in  the  diocese  of  Paris  in  1198,  but  was  an  inch. 

celebrated  until  its  condemnation  by  the  Sor-       FOOT,  Solomoit,  an  American  statesmauy 
bonne  in  1444,  and  did  not  entirely  disappear  born  in  Cornwall,  Addison  co.,  Yt.,  Nov.  19, 
till  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century.    It  was  1802.    He  was  graduated  at  Hiddlebury  colle^ 
known  in  Oermany  only  in  the  cities  on  the  in  1826,  was  principal  of  Castleton  seminary  m 
Rhine.    It  hardly  equalled  the  feast  of  asses  in  1826  and  1828,  ana  in  1827  was  tutor  in  tho 
fantastic  disorder,  but  was  more  uncouth  than  university  of  Vermont.    From  1828  to  1881  he 
the  festival  of  the  boy-bishop  which  was  ob-  was  professor  of  natural  philosoplnr  in  the 
served  in  England  on  St  Nicholas's  day.  Vermont  academy  of  medicine  at  Castleton. 
FOOSEE,  Fousi,  or  Fnsi,  a  volcano  of  Japan,  In  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled 
commonly  oilled  by  the  natives  Fooseeyama.    It  in  Rutland,  where  he  has  resided  ever*  since.   In 
stands  in  an  isolated  position  on  the  idand  of  Ni-  1886,  '7,  and  '8,  and  in  1847,  he  represented  the 
phon,  and  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  empire,  town  of  Rutland  in  the  Vermont  leg^lature. 
Its  height,  according  to  Siebold,  being  12,440  andinthelast8yearsof  his  service  was  speaker 
feet   It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.   It  was  of  the  house.    In  1886  he  was  a  delegate  from 
formerly  the  most  active  volcano  in  Japan,  but  Rutland  to  the  eonstitutionid  convention,  and 
no  eruption  has  taken  place  since  1707.    Native  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  favor  of  creating 
historians  assert  that  in  the  year  288  B.  0.  an  a  senate  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  legisla- 
eztraordinary  natural  revolution  produced  in  ture.    The  measure  was  adopted  by  a  close  vote 
a  single  night  both  the  mountain  of  Foosee  and  after  an  able  and  protracted  debate.    In  1842 
the  basin  of  the  great  lake  Oits  Mitsoo;  the  and  again  in  1844  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
elevation  of  surface  caused  by  the  former,  as  it  tive  in  congress.    In  1846"  he  declined  a  refilec- 
roee  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  being  exactly  tion,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  hra  profession, 
ooonterbalanced  by  the  depression  which  con-  In  1860  and  agun  in  1866  he  was  elected  to  the 
stitates  the  latter.  The  Japanese  hold  this  moun-  TJ.  S.  senate.    He  has  made  many  elaborate 
tain  in  religious  veneration.    Some  of  its  ravines  speeches  in  Uie*  senate,  and  bore  a  conspicuous 
are  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Buddha,  and  part  in  the  great  Lecompton  debate  of  1868. 
every  August  crowds  of  devotees  make  pilgrim-  In  1864—^6  Mr.  Foot  was  chosen  president  of  the 
ages  to  the  idols  in  these  spots.  Brunswick  and  Florida  rdlroad  company  in 
FOOT,  a  measure  of  length  indicating  its  Georgia,  and  during  the  recess  of  congress  vis- 
origin  by  its  name,  in  generid  use  in  all  civiHzed  ited  England,  negooated  the  bonds  of  the  com- 
coantries,  and  supposed  to  be  adopted  from  the  pany,  and  purchased  the  iron  for  the  railroad, 
length  of  the  human  foot,  possibly  at  first  of  after  «which  he  resigned  his  post  as  president. 
0ome  reigning  sovereign.    €lie  lengtii  is  very        FOOTA,   a   territory   of  Senegambia,  W. 
▼ariable  within  moderate  limits  in  different  Africa,  extending  from  Dagma  on  the  N.  W. 
conntries.    The  Roman  pe$  has  been  calculated  to  North  Guererr*  on  the  8.  £.,  between  lat  16* 
from  several  sources,  as  ancient  measures,  meas-  and  16*"  26'  N.,  long.  12"*  86'  and  16''  86''  W.  It  la 
nrement^  of  recorded  distances  along  roads,  and  a  fertile,  well  watered  country,  producing  rice, 
measnremehts  of  buildings  of  recorded  dimen-  cotton,  tobacco,  and  various  kindis  of  grain. 
nona.     From  the  first  source  their  foot  appears  Lfuge*  forests  are  spread  ever  the  surface,  paa- 
to  luive  been  .9718  of  the  English  foot,  from  the  ture  lands  support  sheep  and  cattie,  and  there 
2<1  «97082,  and  from  the  8d  .96994;  the  aver-  are  several  mmes  of  iron.    The  inhabitants  are 
a^e  of  which  would  be  11.6496  inches.    The  mostiy  negroes,  active  and  industrious,  but,  like 
Greek  wovt  as  used  at  Athens  is  believed  to  most  of  their  race,  extravagantly  superstitious. 
liave  been  to  the  Roman  foot  as  26  is  to  24,  They  profess  Mohammedanism,  ana  are  firm 
XDoking  it  12.186  English  indies.    The  English  believers   in  witchcraft.    They  cultivate  the 
cUuidard  is  now  referred  to  the  length  of  a  ground  with  considerable  skill,  and  are  active 
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fiflhermcni.    Their  maniifaotnres  are  confined  to  and  was  a^rain  sligbtly  injored;  and  ttin  li)v 
cotton  cloth  and  earthenware.    The  conn  try  ia  he  exchanged  shots  irith  J.  F.  H.  CliiborM, 
divided  into  8  parts  or  provinces,  viz. :  Foota  when  neither  partjr  was  hort. 
Tora  on  the  N.,  Footaproper  in  the  middle,  and  FOOTE,  Samuxl,  an  English  diaiofltist  lad 
Foota  Damga  on  the  £.    Each  of  these  has  its  actor,  born  in  Truro,  Oornwall,  in  1780,  dktifi 
chief,  subject  to  the  almamy  or  sovereign  of  the  Dover,  Oct  21, 1777.    His  &tiier  vu  a  iDtti»- 
whole  territorT*.    Hie  latter  is  chosen  from  a  trate  and  a  member  of  psrliame&t  lod  bis 
few  privileged  families  by  a  coancil  of  6.    His  mother  was  a  sister  of  8ir  John  Dynelej  Good- 
authority  is  both  secular  and  sacerdotal,  but  ere^  whose  murder  by  hu  brother,  OapLGood- 
the  council  has  the  right  of  reprimanding,  de-  ere,  caused  a  profound  seusakion  in  tht  early 
posing,  or  in  some  cases  putting  him  to  death.  part  of  the  18th  century.    Foots  was  eatend 
FOOTA  JALLON,  or  Futajallok,  a  large  at  Worcester  collese,  Oxford,  but  his  poi m 
territory  of  Senegambia,  W.  Africa,  situated  of  mimicry  involvea  him  in  indiflGretions  whieii 
about  the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  Rio  Grande  or  led  to  the  severance  of  his  oonnsetion  with 
Jeba,  and  Niger  or  Joliba,  and  intersected  by  the  tmiversity  when  he  was  20  years  d  ige. 
lat.  18°  N.  and  long.  18°  W.    It  is  mountainous  He  soon  afterward  became  a  atodsst  at  liv 
and  rocky,  but  about  ^  of  it  is  extremely  fertile,  in  the  Temple,  and,  plunging  into  a  career  of 
producinff  rice,  maize,  oranges,  bananas,  dates,  pleasure,  in  less  than  4  yesn  dissipated,  it 
wine,  and  oil,  while  large  flocks  of  sheep  pas-  the  gaming  table  and  by  reckless  extrtTi- 
ture  on  the  highlands.    Iron  ore  is  wrought  and  gance  of  aU  kinds,  two  fortunes  which  he  bad 
manufiictnred  into  a  very  malleable  species  of  succeasivelv  inherited  from  his  uncle  aod  bii 
metal.    The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  of  ikUier.    Obliged  to  live  by  his  vits,  be  d«U^ 
the  Foolah  race,  remarkable  for  their  fanatical  mined  to  become  an  actor,  and  iu  1744  Qsd» 
hatred  of  all  infidels  except  the  whites,  from  his  d^but  at  the  Havmarket  theatre  in  the  cbtf- 
whom  they  claim  descent.    Their  houses  are  acter  of  Othello.    He  attracted  little  atteotKB 
neat  and  well  built ;  the  principal  towns  contain  in  tragedy  or  in  comedy,  which  he  aobseqa^ 
manufactories  of  articles  of  dress,  of  iron,  silver,  attempted,  and  it  was  not  until  he  bronghM 
wood,  and  leather.    Trade  \a  carried  on  with  political  and  social  notabilities  of  the  day  apoa 
Timbnctoo,  Oassina,  and  other  places,  and  the  the  stage  by  his  wonderful  gift  of  numicrythtt 
merchants  frequentlv  make  long  commercial  he  discovered  the  true  road  to  anocesk  Ib 

airneys.    Timbo,  the  capital,  contains  7,000  the  spring  of  1747  he  opened  the  Hajmirl^ 

abitants,  and  there  are  several  other  towns  theatre  with  a  piece  called  *^  The  Pivetsioai « 

with  a  popuktion  of  between  8,000  and  5,000.  theMoming,"  written  by  hiraaelf,  and  in  whichM 

The  government  is  elective.  was  the  principal  actor.  The  reputation  he  bid 

FOOTE,  HaNBT  Stuabt,  an  American  states-  already  acquired  for  brilliant  and  ready  booof 

man,  bom  in  Fauquier  co.,  Ya.,  Sept  20, 1800.  drew  a  crowded  house,  and  the  pieoe  vas  la^ 

He  wasgraduated  at  Washington  college,  Lexinff-  cessful  almost  beyond  precedent    The  liceosag 

ton,  Ya.,  in  1819.   After  leaving  college  he  stud-  act  having  been  applied  against  him  by  tbae 

led  law,  and  obtained  license  to  practise  in  1822.  whose  foibles  he  had  thus  pubfid/  portnm 

In  1824  he  removed  to  Alabama  and  settled  at  he  made  his  piece  a  morning  entertsinmeot,  is^ 

Tuscumbia.  He  resided  there  two  years,  practis-  under  the  tiUe  of  *^  Mr.  Foote  taking  Tea  v|U 

ing  law  and  editing  a  democratic  newspaper.  In  his  Friends,'*  it  was  repeated  for  60  ancceifiT« 

1826  he  removed  to  Mississippi  and  established  mominn.   A  similar  piece,  entided  *'  The  aocj 

himself  at  Jackson.    In  1847  he  was  elected  to  tion  of  Pictures,"  proved  equslly  anooeaiful,  ua 

the  U.  S.  senate,  took  his  seat  in  December  of  the  author  was  complimented  with  the  titles 

that  year,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com-  the  English  Aristophanes.  He  kept  the  Haynitf* 

mittee  on  foreign  relations.    In  1850  he  took  an  ket  theatre  open  without  a  lioenae  for  10  yn|* 

active  part  in  favor  of  the  "  compromise  meas-  (during  which  he  found  time  to  dianpate  aid 

ures."    In  1851  he  became  the  candidate  of  the  fortune),  furnishing  a  constant  supply  of  w^ 

union  party  for  governor  of  Mississippi,  and  after  plays  to  replace  the  old  ones,  and  becaffl^  »^ 

a  very  exciting  canvass  he  was  elected  by  about  admuration  and  the  terror  alao  of  the  tows,  i«(^ 

1,000  majority  over  his  competitor,  Jefferson  person  whose  character  poaeesedsnyvuacrt' 

Davis.    He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  and  ble  points  was  safe  from  his  mimioy.   lo  l<v' 

entered  upon  his  duties  as  governor  in  Jan.  a  fali  from  his  horse  occasioned  the  smpot^' 


Mississippi  and  settled  at  Yicksburg.    In  May,  acted,  but  less  frequentiy  than  ^^^  ^ 

1859,  he  attended  the  southern  convention  at  1777,  with  a  oonstitntion  undermtDed  ^^ 

Knoxville,Tenn.,  and  made  speeches  against  dis-  healtii  and  mental  suffering,  he  uadertoos  * 

nnion  which  attracted  much  attention  through-  journey  to  France,  and  died  on  the  way  » 

out  the  country.    Mr.  Foote  has  been  engaged  Dover.    Br  a  sort  of  poetical  Joatioe  hH  «^ 

in  three  *'  affairs  of  honor."    In  his  first  dud,  sparing  ridicule  of  prominent  peraopsxes  »  »^ 

with  Mr.  Winston  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  he  was  recoil^  upon  his  own  head,  and  his  deatb  v 

slightly  wounded  in  the  left  shoulder.    He  after-  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  moBatrooacbai^^ 

ward  fought  in  Mississippi  with  S.  S.  Prentiss,  subseqnentiy  disproved,  whkh  the  sottinDw 
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dacben  of  Eiogston,  vhom  he  had  threatened  the  captored  rebels,  bat  it  does  not  appear  that 
to  aatirize^  caused  to  be  preferred  against  him.  he  acted  in  the  office,  and  he  was  prominent  in 
As  a  homorist  Foote  has  had  few  equals  in  any  aiding  the  Scotch  prisoners  in  England.  In  1716 
age  or  oountry,  but  cannot  Justly  be  compared  he  was  appointed  advocate  depute^  or  inferior 
to  Aristophanes,  as  he  possessed  neither  the  prosecutor  for  the  crown,  in  172&  was  returned 
imagination  nor  the  poetic  genius  of  the  Atbe-  to  the  British  house  of  commons  for  the  Inver- 
nian  satirist.  His  wit  was  as  ready  and  nniver-  ness  district  of  bux^hs,  and  in  1T25  became  lord 
aal  as  it  was  unsparing.  He  was  not  merely  a  advocate.  The  office  of  secretary  of  state  for 
great  mimic,  but  he  combined  with  his  mimicry  Scotland  being  at  this  time  discontinued,  its  da- 
ft comic  genius  and  invention  peculiar  to  him-  ties  devolved  on  the  lord  advocate,  who  was 
self.  Withal,  notwitlistanding  the  dislike  with  thus  temporarily  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
which  man V  regarded  him.  he  was  probably  not  The  same  year  the  nudt  tax  was  first  introduced 
wilfully  satlricai  or  unfeeling,  but  was  mastered  into  Scotland,  giving  rise  to  a  serious  riot  at 
by  his  strong  propensi^  to  mimicry.  His  plaj^  Glassow,  fomented  by  the  local  magistrates,  in 
consisting  principally  of  light  comedies  and  whioi  0  persons  were  killed.  Forb^  reprened 
farces,  are  seldom  performed  now,  for  the  reason  the  disorders  with  a  high  hand,  causing  the  ma* 
that  they  refer  to  contemporaneous  characters  gistrates  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  th^ 
whose  peculiarities  have  long  been  forgotten,  own  gaoL  The  office  of  lord  prendent  of  the 
They  are  often  hastily  and  carelessly  constructed,  court  of  session  was  conferred  on  him  in  I7d7* 
but  the  flow  of  ^alogue  is  so  easv  and  natural,  He  still  paid  regard  to  political  aflfaira,  and 
and  the  movement  so  full  of  linu  that  one  is  formed  a  plan  which  Lord  Chatham  afterward 
led  to  regret  that  they  dealt  with  subjects  so  adopted,  and  which  has  been  considered  one  of 
transitory.  The  traditions  of  Foote's  conversa-  that  eminent  man's  chief  claims  to  renown.  He 
tional  powers  and  ready  wit  are  imperfectly  sus-  proposed  that  government  should  raise  several 
tained  by  the  specimens  which  his  biographers  regiments  of  highlanders,  to  be  employed  in  the 
have  preserved.  His  humor  was  so  irresist*  threatened  Spanish  war.  Every  officer  under 
ibie  that  even  his  enemies  were  oblised  to  8uo>  the  grade  of  colonel  was  to  be  named  from  a 
eumb  to  it  Dr.  Johnson,  who  disl&ed  Foote,  list  that  he  had  formed,  which  comprehended 
relates  that  having  met  him  at  a  dinner  party,  all  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  disaffected 
he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be  pleased,  but  was  dans,  who  were  the  very  persons  whom  France 
finally  obliged  to  ^  laugh  it  out  with  the  rest**  and  Spain  would  call  upon,  in  case  of  a  war,  to 
He  was  open-handed  in  his  charities,  and  not-  aid  the  pretender.  Several  leading  men,  in- 
withstanding  the  unpftfdonable  use  of  his  satire  duding  Widpole,  approved  the  plan,  but  nothing 
Seal  powers,  possessed  many  warm  friends.  Of  was  done.  When  the  second  rebellion  broke  out| 
his  plays,  each  of  which  had  some  peculiar  in  1746,  he  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  pre* 
object  of  satire,  those  which  have  kept  the  stage  Tent  the  spread  of  it,  withheld  several  highland 
longest  are  the  '^  Minor,*'  in  which  the  Method-  chiefs  from  joining  the  pretender,  and  was  more 
ists  are  satirized,  the  **  Englishman  returned  efficient  than  any  other  man  in  restraining  the 
f^om  Paris,''  the  **  Bankrupt,*'  which  attacks  rebels  till  the  government  was  ]prepared  to  take 
the  newspapers,  the  **  Orators,"  the  *^Lame  the  field.  He  succeeded  partly  in  keeping  Lord 
Lover,"  the  *^  Liar."  and  the  ^*  Mayor  of  Garratt."  Lovat  quiet,  and  had  him  arrested.  After  the 
His  dramatic  works  have  freauently  been  pub*  battle  of  Culloden,  which  took  its  name  from 
lisbed,  though  never  in  a  complete  edition,  wil-  Forbes's  family  estate,  he  sought  to  moderate 
Ham  Cooke  published  his  memoirs  in  1805.  An  the  ferocity  of  the  victors,  but  his  remonstrances 
essav  on  his  life  and  genius  by  John  Forster  was  were  treated  with  *^  the  utmost  scorn  and  con- 
published  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  No.  CXC.  tempt"  He  was  insulted  by  Cumberland,  who 
FORBES,  DuNOAir,  a  Scottish  statesman,  bom  called  him  '^  that  old  woman  who  talked  to  me 
near  Inveme88,Nov.  10, 1686.  died  Decl 0,1747.  about  humanity."  The  government  used  him 
Though  living  within  the  highland  line,  the  with  baseness.  He  had  advanced  large  sums  of 
Forboi  family  were  of  lowland  origin,  and  were  money  in  lud  of  it,  and  had  borrowed  from 
Presbyterians,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  prin-  others;  and  it  is  believed  that  none  of  his  ad- 
ciples  of  the  revolution  of  1668.  After  being  vances  were  returned,  and  that  the  money  he 
eclucated  at  Inverness  and  Edinburgh,  young  borrowed,  both  principal  and  interest,  was  re- 
Forbes,  in  conformity  with  the  then  prevailing  paid  from  his  estate,  after  his  death,  by  his  son. 
custom  of  Scotland,  was  sent  to  the  continent  to  Forbes  saw  the  changes  that  were  forced  upon 
study  Uie  Roman  law,  and  entered  the  university  Scotland  after  the  rebellion  with  regret,  and  his 
of  Leyden.  In  1708,  soon  after  his  return  to  Scot-  death,  which  happened  20  months  after  the  bat- 
land,  he  married  Mary  Rose,  daughter  of  the  tie  of  Culloden,  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
laird  of  Eilravock,  who  had  an  estate  near  Oul-  by  ^*  heartbreak,"  the  consequence  of  the  ha- 
loden,  and  in  1709  Forbes  became  a  member  of  miliation  of  himself  and  his  countiy.  He  waa 
the  fhculty  ot  advocates.  At  an  early  period  he  an  author  in  a  small  way,  and  being  himself 
wonthefriendshipof  the  famous  John,  duke  of  a  Hebrew  scholar,  wrote  in  illustration  of 
Aiigyle;  and  in  1716  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  works  of  John  Hutchinson,  and  other 
enppresring  that  rebellion  of  which  Mar  was  religious  books.  Few  names  stand  so  hUfk 
the  head,  and  which  Argyle  crushed  at  Sheriff*  in  Scotland  as  that  of  Duncan  Forbes.  His 
moir.    He  was  appointed  to  aid  in  prosecuting  biography  has  been  written  by  Mr.  John  Hill 
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Burton,  an   eminent  Scottish  historian   and    having  detennined  hefore  the  dote  of  bb  an* 
lawyer.  denuc  career  to  devote  himself  to  the  stodj  rf 

FOBBES,  Edward,  an  English  naturalist  botanjandaoologf,  pariicnlarlyof  thetabmi- 
born  in  Douglas^in  the  isle  of  Man,  in  1816,  died  rine  kinsdom,  and  of  the  natural  sdenoes  gen- 
at  Wardte,  near  Edinburgh,  Not.  18, 1854.  From  erally.  In  1841  he  published  his  '"HbtoryoT 
early  childhood  he  manifested  a  strong  taste  for  BritTsh  Starfishes,'*  a  work  not  less  remtrkabk 
the  study  of  natural  history,  and  at  the  age  of  7  for  the  many  new  apedes  which  it  mentioDed, 
had  collected  a  small  museum,  the  contents  of  than  for  its  genial  style  and  the  iUustntioosand 
which  he  named  according  to  the  system  of  tailpieces,  120 in  number,  deeif^nedbyhimseil 
LinnsDUS.  At  IS  years  of  age  he  had  read  the  The  grace  and  humor  which  distingoiriied  the 
geological  works  of  Buckland,  Parkinson,  and  latter  showed  that  the  author  uam  hirest- 
Oonybeare ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  com-  tained  eminence  as  an  artist,  had  he  cboseD  to 
piled  a  ^^  Manuel  of  British  Natural  History,'*  confine  himself  to  that  profeadon.  In  thespriog 
which,  although  never  published,  was  made  the  of  1841  he  embarked  in  the  capadty  of  DAtonl- 
repository  of  scientific  notes  during  his  whole  ist  on  the  suryeyingdiip  Beacon,  destined  for  tba 
life,  and  was  freauently  consulted  by  him  with    coast  of  Asia  lunor,  where,  among  other  duties, 

advantage.    In  his  ifth  year  he  went  to  Lon-  she  was  to  receive  the  Xanthisn  marbles,  tb« 
don  with  some  idea  of  becoming  a  painter,  and    existence  of  which  had  then  recently  been  nide 

in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Sass  acquired  a  facility  in  known  by  the  explorations  of  Sir  CbsrleiFel- 

drawing  which  afterward  proved  of  great  as-  lows.    During  the  18  months  that  Mr.  Forb« 

sistance  in  his  scientific  explorations.    But  find-  remained  on  board  tJie  vessel  he  estsblisbed  Ij 

ing  that  the  pursuit  of  this  art  would  not  give  innumerable   dredging  operations  in  Tarioa 

scope  to  his  love  for  the  natural  sciences,  he  re-  depths  of  water  the  important  law  that  the  dis* 

paired  in  1881  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  tribution  of  marine  life,  like  that  of  terrestriil 

medicine,  and  was  for  several  years  under  the  animals  and  vegetables,  b  determined  by  oertia 

instruction  of  Professors  Jameson  and  Graham  fixed  laws,  and  that  the  aones  which  thedifitf* 

in  his  favorite  branches.    At  this  period,  and  ent  species  inhabit  are  as  distinctly  msrked  ift 

indeed  throughout  his  whole  life,  ne  was  not  the  one  case  by  the  climate  and  the  depth  &od 

less  remarkable  for  his  success  in  inspiring  his  composition  of  the  w^ater,  as  in  the  other  b; 

fellow  students  with  a  taste  for  natural  history,  temperature,  altitude,   and   other  ioflaeim 

than  for  the  energy  with  which  he  organized  The  results  of  these  researches  were  givea  ioi 

and  conducted  excursions  on  land  and  water  in  paper  entitled  >^  Beport  on  the  MoUiuca  lod 

search  of  new  objects  to  add  to  his  large  coUeo-  Badiata  of  the  iEgsan  Sea,  and  on  their  I^ 

tionSfOrto  illustrate  his  own  studies.    Dredging  tribution,  considered  as  bearing  on  Geolog;,'* 

in  the  waters  for  specimens  of  submarine  zool-  which  was  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Brit- 

ogy,  which  at  the  commencement  of  his  studies  ish  association  in  Ck)rk  in  1848.    He  alao  8si5t- 

was  a  comparatively  new  occupation  to  natural-  ed  in  the  excavations  of  the  Xanthisn  cities,  tfa« 

ists,  became  under  his  hands  the  means  of  open-  ruins  of  20  of  which  he  was  instrameotal  b 

ing  a  new  field  of  research,  if  not  a  new  branch  discovering.    In  1846  he  published,  incooj1lo^ 

of  science;  and  the  results  of  his  labors,  publish-  tion  with  Lieut  Spratt,   **  Travels  io  Lvcii^ 

ed  in  the  8th  and  9th  vols,  of  the  '^Magazine  of  Milyas,  and  the  Oibyratis,"  the  numeroas  iilas- 

Natural  History,*'  under  the  title  of  ^^  Becords  trations  in  which  were  from  his  pencil.   lo  tbe 

of  the  Besults  of  Dredging,*'  were  among  his  latter  part  of  1842  he  was  contempiatiBg  i 

earliest  contributions  to  scientific  literature.  In  dredging  expedition  to  the  Bed  see,  when  bfi 

his  18th  year  he  made  a  summer  excursion  with  was  recalled  to  England  by  his  appointmeot » 

a  fellow  student  to  Norway,  bringing  back  professor  of  botany  in  King's  college,  IxHidoL 

abundant  specimens  of  its  rocks,  plants,   and  ne  delivered  his  inauguru  address  in  Ha^ 

moUusca,  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  article  in  1848,  and  about  the  same  time  was  sppoiow 

the  **  Magazine  of  Natural  History,*'  under  the  curator  of  the  museum  of  the  geological  lodetr, 

title  of  ^^  Notes  of  a  Natural  History  Tour  in  and  palssontologist  of  the  new  mnsernn  ofpn^ 

Norway."    He  remained  connected  with  the  tical  geology,  establicdied  in  connection  win 

univereity  of  Edinburgh  until  1889,  varying  his  the  ordnance  geological  survey.  HesabeeqaeQtlJ 

residence  there  by  excureions  to  southern  Eu-  became  professor  of  natural  history  at  this  iosth 

rope,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Algeria.     The  tution.    Among  the  first  fruits  of  his  labors  in 

greater  part  of  1887  he  passed  in  Paris  studying  this  congenial  sphere  was  an  imnortant  tretti-^i 

geology,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  under  Pre-  ^*  On  the  Oonnection  between  the  Distribatiuo 

Tost,    GreofiTroy    St.  Hilaire,  and  others,  and  of  the  Existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Brit]«i^ 

working  in  the  museum  and  collections  of  the  Ldes,  and  the  Geological  Changes  which  bi^ 

^'ardin  det  plantu.  During  this  period  he  pub-  affected  their  Area"  (l^^)i  ^  vbich  the  eon- 
shed  also  papera  on  the  '*  Mollnsca  of  the  Isle  elusions  arrived  at  after  investigatiooi  ia  ^ 
of  Man,"  the  *^  Land  and  Fresh  Water  Mollusca  unusually  wide  field  of  speculative  researdv «" 
of  Algiers,"  and  on  the  '*  Distribution  of  the  that  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Britain,  both  terr^ 
Pnlmonifera  of  Europe,"  beside  several  on  mis-  trial  and  marine,  an  memben  of  families  inM^* 
oellaneous  snl^eots  in  zoology  and  botany.  Al-  iting  a  contiguous  continent,  which  at  oo  Terr 
though  nominally  a  student  of  medicine  at  remote  period  existed  in  the  Atlantie,  wbeo^ 
Edinburgh,  he  never  took  the  degree  of  KJ>^  they  migrated  before,  during,  or  after  the  pcitf 
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epoch.   The  absorbing  natore  of  Prof.  Forbears  langnoge  of  his  friend  Dr.  (Samuel  Brown :  <'  Hb 

datiea,  which  included  the  classification  and  true  greatness  was  cumulative;  and  if  he  had 

arrangement  of  the  fossils  collected  by  the  ord*  lived  as  long  he  might  have  rivalled  Humboldt 

nance  surveyors,  did  not  prevent  him  from  con-  As  it  is,  he  was  not  a  philosopher  nor  a  great 

tinuallj  adding  to  the  mass  of  original  matter  discoverer;  but  he  was  a  consmnmate  and  phi- 

which  had  accumulated  during  his  oredging  ex-  losophical  naturalist^  wider  than  any  man  aiive 

cornons,  or  from  appearing  frequently  before  the  in  his  kind.** 

scientific  bodies  of  the  country  as  the  author  of  FORBES,  Jamx8|  an  English  dvHiaa  and 
papers  on  marine  zoology,  geology,  and  manr  writer,  bom  in  London  in  1749,  died  Aug.  1, 
idndred  subjects.  Of  papers  on  zoology  and  geol-  1819.  In  1765  he  went  to  India  and  entered 
ogy  he  prepared  previous  to  1860  upward  of  89,  the  company*s  service.  In  1780  he  was  ap* 
exclusive  of  his  botanical  papers  or  those  publish-  pointed  collector  and  chief  resident  of  Dhuboy, 
ed  since  that  date,  which  are  numerous;  and  his  m  Guzerat  On  the  cession  of  Guzerat  to  the 
note  books  and  collections  contained  the  mate-  Mahrattas  in  1788  he  returned  to  England.  His 
rials  for  many  more.  One  of  the  most  impor-  most  important  literary  work  is  his  *' Oriental 
tant  works  in  which  he  took  part  after  his  con-  Memoirs"  ^4  vols.  4to.,  London,  1818). 
nection  with  the  geolo^cal  society  was  the  FORBES,  Jambs  David,  a  Scottish  natural- 
preparation  of  the  palnontological  and  geologi-  ist,  bom  April  20, 1809.  From  an  earlv  period 
cal  map  of  the  British  isles,  to  which  he  append-  of  his  career  his  attention  has  been  largely  given 
ed  an  explanatory  dissertation  and  a  map  of  to  researches  on  heat,  and  experiments  in  elec- 
the  *'  Distribution  of  Marine  Life.'*  In  1852  he  tricitv  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  results  of 
was  elected  president  of  the  geological  society,  which  have  appeared  in  many  numbers  of  the 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  obtained  the  pro-  '^  Transactions*'  of  the  royal  society  of  Edin- 
fessorship  of  natural  history  in  the  university  burgh.  Between  1840  and  1851  he  made  visits 
of  Edinburgh,  vacated  by  the  retirement  of  to  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  and  to 
Prof.  Jameson,  a  position  which  it  had  been  Norway,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  ambition  of  his  life  to  fill.  He  delivered  a  tiie  glaciers.  The  fruits  of  his  explorations  were 
course  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh  in  the  summer  '*  Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy"  (8vo., 
of  1854^  but  was  soon  after  attacked  by  adis-  1848,  2d  ed.  1845);  ana  ''Norway  and  its 
ease  of  the  kidneys,  which  ultimately  proved  Glaciers  visited  in  1851*'  (8vo.,  Edinburgh, 
fatal  He  died  in  the  plenitude  of  his  reputa-  1858)^  which  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  de- 
tion  and  intellectual  powers,  having  written  scriptionof  the  mountainous  region  of  i^orway 
more  on  scientific  subjects  in  the  last  4  years  of  yet  pubUshed.  Both  works  are  illustrated.  In 
his  life  than  in  any  corresponding  period,  and  1855  appeared  his ''  Tour  of  Mont  Blanc  and  ot 
having  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  pursuit  of  Monte  Kosa.**  He  is  now  professor  of  natural 
natural  sciences  which  few  men  of  maturer  philosophy  in  tiie  university  of  Edinburgh, 
age  have  equalled.  In  addition  to  tiie  works  FORBES,  Sib  John,  a  British  physician  and 
enumerated,  Prof.  Forbes  assisted  Mr.  Hanley  in  writer  on  medical  science,  bom  m  Cuttiebrae, 
the  preparation  of  the  "History  of  British  Banffshire,  Scotland,  in  1787.  Hewaseducat- 
Mollosca"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1858),  the  descriptions  ed  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  subsequently 
in  which  were  written  by  himself,  and  oontrib-  served  in  the  medical  department  of  the  navy, 
nted  important  information  respecting  the  dis-  receiving  a  war  medal  for  his  participation 
tribution  of  plants  and  animals  to  the  last  in  several  engagements,  and  in  1817,  in  com- 
cdttion  of  John8ton*8  ^^  Physical  Atlas.**  He  pany  with  his  friend  and  fellow-student.  Sir 
also  possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  gen-  James  Clark,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the 
eral  literature,  which  in  the  intervfds  of  his  university  of  Edinburgh.  After  practising  his 
scientific  labora  be  assiduously  cultivated ;  and  profession  at  Penzance  and  Chichester,  he  re- 
after  his  death  his  friends  were  surprised  to  moved  to  London,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
learn  that  for  a  number  of  yeara  he  had  been  a  His  career  as  an  author  commenced  in  1824, 
regular  contributor  of  miscellaneous  articles  to  when  he  published  translations  of  the  works 
the  columns  of  the  London  '*  AthensBum**  and  of  Avenbrugger  and  Laenneo  on  auscultation, 
''Literarv  Gazette,**  a  collection  of  which  was  following  them  up  by  an  original  work  of  his 
publbhed  under  the  title  of  "  Literary  Papera  own  on  the  subject.  The  appearance  of  tiiesa 
hy  the  late  Edward  Forbes,  with  a  Memoir  by  works,  which  have  gone  through  several  edi- 
Huxley**  (12mo.,  1855).  His  other  posthumous  tions,  formed  an  era  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
publications  are  :*' Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  cine  in  Endand.  He  was  instrumental  in 
IC.  Ship  Herald  *'  (8  vols.  4to.).  and  ^*  MoUusca  and  founding  the  British  medical  association,  one  of 
Radiata  of  tiie  Voyage  of  H.  M.  Ship  Herald,**  the  objects  of  which  was  to  obtain  information 
the  latter  written  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Hux-  of  the  physical  character  of  the  country,  with 
ley.  Although  in  the  universality  and  grasp  of  reference  to  its  efiect  upon  the  health  of  the  in- 
hia  knowledge  and  in  the  variety  of  his  accom-  habitants,  and  to  the  *^  Transactions**  of  which 

Elisbments  he  showed  himself  preeminent,  it  he  contributed  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
as  been  truly  said  of  him  that  he  made  no  ^  Medical  Topography  of  the  Hun^^  of  Pen- 
in  emorable  discovery,  initiated  no  critical  move-  rith.**  He  was  also  the  chief  editor  of  the 
inont,  and  never  showed  himself  inventive  like  ^  Cydopsodia  of  Practical  Medicine,**  a  work  of 
I^innansy  or  Ouvier,  or  even  Buffon.    In  the  great  value,  and  for  IS  years  conducted  tiie 
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^British  and  Foreign  Medical  Beview,'*  with  pen  in  hand  not  only  the  whole  Ladn  fiten- 

n^al  ability  and  independence,  retiring  in  1848  tare,  but  all  the  ooUectiona  of  i&Mriptiou  wd 

a  loser  by  the  enterprise.    He  is  the  author  medals.     He  died  b^ore  the  work  appeared 

of  ^  Observations  on  the  Olimate  of  Penzance  in  1771,  under  the  title  of  Tt^UuM  LaimtaUt 

and  land's  End "jliondon,  1828);  "A  Manual  Lexicon^  eontilio  et  euraJae*  FamokUcfera 

of  Select  Medical  Bibliography'*  (8to.,  London.  €t  $ttidio  uEgid.  F^reeUini  lueubmHi^m. 
18d5} ;  *^  Illustrations  of  Modern  Mesmerism''       FOBOHUAMMEB,  JoHAinr  G«>B«iaDaiu!h 

(8yo.,  London,  1846) ;  ^  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  geologist  and  chemist,  bora  In  Hnsom,  Sdilei- 

the  Chest,"  and  *^  Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure  wig,  July  26,  1794^  became  secretary  of  Oe^ 

of  Disease"  (8vo.,  1867) ;  and  of  the  following  ated  of  Oopenhagen,  accompanied  him  on  « 

books  of  travel,  which  have  enjoyed  consider-  mineralogicah  expedition  to  the  island  of  Bon* 

able  popularity :  "  A  Physician's  Holiday ;  or,  a  holm  (1818-'10),  and  subsequently  mads  seve- 

MonUi  in  Switzerlttid  during  the  year  1848"  ral  journeys  in  Great  Britain,  Fraaee,  and  Deo* 

(8vo.,  1849) ;  *^  Memoranda  made  in  Ireland  in  mark  at  the  eiEpense  of  the  Danish  govemmat 

1852  "  (1852) ;  *'  Sight-seeing  in  Germany,"  d^  He  occupies  a  nigh  position  in  Copenhsgeo  as  a 

(8vo.,  1855).  He  is  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  professor  of  geology  and  as  a  member  of  tU 

household  of  the  queen,  by  whom  he  was  knight-  academy  of  sdencea,  and  has  officiated  ss  iti 

ed  in  1858,  physician  extraordinary  to  Prince  aecreta^  since  the  death  of  OerBted  (1861). 

Albert,  and  a  member  of  the  principal  medical  His  principal  works  are  Danemarh  gdognrntuk 

societies  of  Europe  and  America.  Forhold  (1885),  and  3hindina/9i0n$  peo^nmtuk 

FORGE,  PsTBB,  an  American  journalist  and  Natur  (1848).    He  also  excels  as  a  lectorer  oo 

historian,  born  in  New  Jersey,  Kov.  26, 1790.  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  has  written  i 

He  removed  to  New  York  when  a  child,  became  manual  of  universal  chemistry  {LaerAog  %  Slij- 

a  printer,  and  resided  in  that  city  tilL  in  Nov.  ftrMt  almindeligs  Chemie,  18^'5). 
1815,  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  0.    In       FOROIBLE  ENTRY.    In  hw,  the  pbtw 

1820  he  began  the  publication  of  the  "  National  forcible  entxy  and  detainer  means  the  niuswfil 

Oalendar,"  an  annual  volume  of  national  sta-  and  violent  entry  upon  and  taking  possesws 

tistics,  which  he  continued  until  1886.    From  or  keeping  of  hmda  or  tenements^  with  actual  or 

Nov.    12,  1828,   to  Feb.   2,  1880,   he   pub-  threatened  force  or  violence.    In  near! j  all,  ud 

lished   the    ^^  National  Journal,"  a  political  indeed,  in  some  form,  in  all  our  states,  tbm 

newspaper,   which  was   the   official  journal  are  laws  respecting  tibia  which  are  nsQall/  tot 

during  the  administration  of  John   Quincy  stringent    1.  It  is  regarded  generallj  as  an  of* 

Adams.     From  1886  to  1840  he  was  mayor  fence  and  made  indictable,  or  treated  aa  being  lo 

of  Washington,  and  was  afterward  president  atconunonlaw.    2.  An  action  is  given  for  dam- 

of  the  national  institute  for  the   promotion  ages,  or  remedial  process  provided,  hj  neaas 

of  science.    In  1888  he  made  a  contract  with  of  which  the  party  entitled  to  posseanon  maj 

the  U.  8.  government  for  the  preparation  and  have  it  with  the  least  delay  compatiUe  with 

publication  of  a  documentary  history  of  the  sufficient  inquiry  into  questions  of  ri^t  and 

American  colomes^  of  which  9  folio  volumes  have  title.    The  enti^  and  detainer  are  usnall;  spo* 

since  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "  American  Ar-  ken  of  together ;  but  it  aeems  to  be  settled  tint 

chives.*'^   This  work  has  occupied  Mr.  Force  for  they  are  distinct   offences.     (1  Sargent  lod 

80  years,  and  in  its  prosecution  he  has  gathered  Rawles's  Rep.  124;  8  Oowen's  Rep.  226.)  V» 

a  collection  of  books,  manuscripts^  maps,  and  pa-  Roman  civil  law,  in  ita  anxiety  to  preserve  tlx 

pers  relating  to  American  history,  which  in  com-  peace  of  the  community,  made  it  a  paniilubla 

pleteness  and  value  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  offence  even  in  an  owner  of  an  estate  to  tab 

collection  in  the  world  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  forcible  and  violent  possession  of  it. 
Force  has  also  published  4  volumes  of  historical       FORD,  John,  an  English  dramatiet,  bon 

tracts,  relating  chiefly  to  the  origin  and  settle*  probably  in  Ilsington,  Devonshire,  in  1660,  dkd 

ment  of  the  American  colonies.  there  about  1640.    At  ^e  age  of  16  he  wai  co* 

FOROELLINI,  Eoidio,  an  Italian  lexiooffra-  tered  a  student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple  aod 

pher,  born  near  Padua,  Aug.  26,  1688,  died  4  years  later  he  published  a  poem  of  little  tne^i^^ 

April  4, 1768.    Admitted  into  the  seminary  of  entitled  *^Fame^i  Memorial."  an  elegy  oo  th0 

Padua,  his  progress  in  the  ancient  languages  death  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire.    The  taste  for 

induced  his  roaster  Facciolato  to  make  him  his  authorship  whidi  this  production  engeodentd 


Foroellini  being  sent  in  1724  to  Ceneda  as  pro-  when  he  is  anppoeed  to  have  ntired  to  bii  vf 

fessor  of  rhetoric  and  director  of  the  seminary,  tive  place,  as  all  trace  of  him  cessea  after  tlis 

the  execution  of  the  task  was  suspended  till  his  date.    Poetry  and  dramatio  oompositioo  ven 

return  in  1781.    This  great  work,  which  was  the  recreations  of  his  leisure  hoora,  anA  $i^ 

almost  wholly  executed  by  Forcellini,  was  de-  his  professional  labors  had  secured  him  in  i*^ 

signed  to  be  complete  for  all  ages  of  the  Ian-  pendent  position,  he  became  indiffereat  totlia 

guage,  in  which  every  meaning  assigned  to  a  pecuniary  profits  of  his  plays»  but  fioiahed  tixn 

word  should  be  illustrated  by  an  appropriate  carefully  and  deliberately,  appearing  opoo  vtc 

example;  and  to  thia  end  Forcellini  read  with  atage  at  wide  and  irregular  inteml^  aadm^- 
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log  little  effort  to  court  the  popnlar  taste.  In  Retoming  to  England,  he  became  a  regular  con- 
aocordance  with  the  practice  common  among  tribntor  to  the  **  Quarterly  Review,"  In  which 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  at  the  outset  of  his  his  articles  on  the  life,  literature,  and  art  of 
career  he  wrote  several  plays  in  conjunction  Spain  attracted  much  attention.  He  was  the 
with  some  of  his  associates,  not  venturing  be-  author  of  the  *^  Handbook  for  Spain,"  published 
fore  thepublio  as  an  independent  author  until  by  Murray  of  London.  The  work  appeared  in 
1629.  He  is  said  to  have  assisted  Webster  in  1645,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  several  editions  have 
^*  A  late  Murther  of  the  Sonne  upon  the  Mother,"  rince  been  published,  that  of  1856  being  much 
a  play  which  has  been  lost,  and  Decker  in  the  enlarged  and  partly  re-written.  It  is  the  most 
"  Fury  Knight"  and  the  **  Bristowe  Merchant,"  learned  and  complete  work  of  its  class  yet  pub- 
which  have  likewise  disappeared.  He  joined  lished,  embodying  within  comparatively  narrow 
with  Decker  in  writing  the  **  Sun*s  Darling,"  a  limits  a  synopsis  of  the  social  and  political  condi- 
moral  masque  acted  in  1623-^4,  and  publSbed  tion  and  progress  of  the  Spanish  people,  as  well 
in  1657;  and  of  the  "Witch  of  Edmonton,"  as  full  descriptions  of  places  and  events,  and  has 
written  in  conjunction  with  Rowley  and  Decker,  been  highly  praised  in  England  and  America-^ 
the  last  act  is  ascribed  to  Ford.  His  own  plays  in  this  country  by  Irving,  Prescott,  Ticknor,  and 
are:  ^'The  Lover's  Melancholy"  (1629),  ^Tis  other  authorities  on  Spain.  Mr.  Ford's  remain- 
Fity  she's  a  Whore,"  "The  Broken  Heart,"  and  ing  publications  are  "Gatherings  from  Spain" 
"  Love's  Sacrifice"  (1633),  « Perkin  Warbeck"  (8vo.,  1846),  and  "  Tauromachia,  the  Bull  Fights 
(1684),  ''The  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble"  (1688),  of  Spain,  with  26  illustrations"  Omp-  fol.,  1852). 
and  "  The  Ladle's  Triall"  (16S9).  With  the  ex-  His  collection  of  books,  prints,  and  pictures  was 
eeption  of  the  first  and  two  last,  these  are  of  a  one  of  the  choicest  in  England, 
deeply  tragic  character,  and  the  horrible  and  FORDHAM,  a  post  village  in  the  town  of 
even  revolting  stories  which  are  developed  in  West  Farms,  Westchester  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the 
them  are  characteristic  of  the  author's  saturnine  Kew  York  and  Harlem  railroad,  about  10  m. 
temperament.  Lamb  estimates  him  as  of  the  from  Kew  York  city,  and  8  m.  from  the  Hud- 
first  order  of  poets;  but  in  the  judgment  of  son  river.  It  is  the  seat  of  St  John's  college 
Hazlitt,  Gifford,  Jeffrey,  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  and  St  Joseph's  theological  seminary,  two 
Hallam,  he  ranks  after  several  of  his  contemno-  prominent  Roman  Catholic  institutions.  The 
raries.  The  last  places  him  at  a  consideraole  college,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  sur- 
distanoe  below  Massinger.  His  versification  is  rounded  by  magnificent  mnnds,  was  founded 
easy  and  harmonious,  his  declamation  frequently  by  the  Rt  Rev.  John  Hughes,  bishop  (now  arch- 
elevated  ;  and  in  his  love  passages,  and  particu-  biBhop)  of  New  York,  and  was  opened  for  stn- 
larly  in  the  expression  of  deep  sorrow —  **  the  dents  June  24, 1841,  most  of  the  professors  being 
power  over  tears,"  as  Hallam  calls  it — ^he  had  secular  clergymen,  and  the  Rev.  John  McClos- 
no  superior  among  tiie  dramatists  of  his  age,  key,  now  bishop  of  Albany,  first  president 
although  the  emotion  he  portrays  is  never  ex-  The  college  was  invested  by  tJie  legislature  with 
cited  by  heroic  impulses,  but  by  guilty  or  un-  university  privileges,  March  17, 1846;  the  first 
fortunate  love.  He  had  not,  in  fact,  the  true  commencement  for  conferring  degrees  was  held 
dramatic  fire,  nor  the  elevation  of  a  great  poet  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  Immediately  after- 
He  wrote  with  extreme  care,  and  hence  there  is  ward  the  place  was  tnmsferred  to  the  Jesuits, 
an  artifici^  elaborateness  in  his  style,  and  a  who  broke  up  their  establishment  at  St.  Mary's 
monotony  in  his  poetry,  which  contrast  unfa-  college  in  Kentucky,  and  took  charge  of  the  in- 
vorably  with  the  grace  and  vigor  of  several  of  stitution  at  Fordham  in  Sept.  1846.  The  organ- 
hia  contemporaries.  Of  comic  ability  he  was  ization  of  the  college  combines  the  ordinary  fea- 
entirely  destitute.  *'The  Broken  Heart,"  and  tures  of  preparatory  and  grammar  schools  with 
"  Perkin  Warbeck,"  are  commonly  esteemed  his  those  of  a  university.  Students  are  received  at 
finest  plays.  His  complete  dramatic  works  were  any  age,  and  there  is  a  separate  course  of  studies 
first  published  in  1811,  in  2  vols.,  edited  by  H.  for  those  who  do  not  wisn  to  foUow  the  classical 
Weber.  In  1827  appeared  Gifford's  edition  in  branches.  The  younger  pupils  are  kept  apart 
2  vols.  8vo.,  and  in  1847  an  expurgated  one  from  the  elder,  the  8  divisions  into  which  the 
in  Murray's  ''Familv  Library."  The  most  re-  students  are  separated  according  to  age  and 
cent  edition  of  Ford's  works  is  that  published  proficiency  being  aUowed  to  have  no  eommuni- 
in  Moxon's  series  of  the  old  English  dramatists,  cation  with  one  another.  In  the  senior  class 
FORD,  RioHABD,  an  English  author,  bom  in  Latin  is  altogether  spoken  in  the  lectures  and 
London  in  1796,  died  at  Heavitree,  near  ^eter,  recitations.  In  July,  1859,  the  colle^  oontain- 
8ept  1, 1858.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  ed  125  students,  86  of  whom  were  in  the  uni- 
and  at  Trinitv  college,  Cambridge,  and  was  versity  course.  There  were  18  professors  and 
ealled  to  the  oar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  never  tutors,  all  but  8  of  whom  were  Jesuits.  The 
practised.  The  opening  of  the  continent  on  library  has  about  12,000  volumes.  Connect- 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  enabled  him  to  ed  with  the  college  tiie  Jesuits  have  a  house 
gratify  a  taste  for  travel  and  collecting  works  of  studies  for  members  of  the  order,  and  a  com« 
of  art,  and  he  remained  abroad  for  a  number  munity  of  lay  brethren,  many  of  the  former 
of  years  absorbed  in  those  pursuits.  In  1880  being  also  employed  as  professors  or  prefecte  in 
ho  visited  Spain,  where  he  spent  several  years  the  ooUege,  and  the  latter  having  the  principal 
in  the  study  of  the  oountry  and  the  people,  charge  of  the  domestio  afUbm^  Hum,  gardens, 
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dsc.  The  lay  brethren  number  about  25,  and  FOREST,  a  K.  W.  oo.  of  Penn^  fonned  abost 
the  scholastics  {inmates  of  the  house  of  stadies),  the  year  1851  oat  of  the  N.  part  of  Jeffenuo 
12.  There  are  2  terms,  the  first  lasting  from  oo. ;  area,  876  sq.  m.  It  b  trareraed  by  Cbrioo 
the  first  Monday  of  Beptember  nntil  Christmas,  river,  which  is  navigable  by  small  bostL  TU 
and  the  second  from  Jan.  2  nntil  about  July  15,  sorfaoe  is  hilW  and  irregiilar.  Some  of  the  lud 
when  the  annual  commencement  is  held.  The  is  too  rocky  for  cultivation,  but  the  rest  is  mod- 
institution  owns  40  acres  of  ground,  stretchine  erately  productive.  The  chief  artides  of  ex* 
£.  to  the  river  Bronx,  and  laid  out  in  beautiful  port  are  pine  timber  and  hard  coal,  the  fonner 
pleasure  grounds,  gardens,  orchards,  woods,  and  of  which  is  very  abundant  Capital,  HarioiL 
cultivated  fields.  The  buildings  have  little  pre-  FORESTALLING.  The  original  aod  exict 
tension  to  elegance,  eonusting  mainly  of  an  old  meaning  of  this  word,  as  a  law  term,  was  tbe 
country  mansion  and  out-houses,  to  which  buying  of  goods,  and  especially  of  any  kiod  of 
many  additions  have  been  made  as  occasion  has  food,  on  its  way  to  market,  with  a  view  to  seD 
demanded,  but  it  is  designed  soon  to  erect  a  it  again  at  an  enhanced  price.  Other  law  tenns 
handsome  edifice  on  the  same  ground. — ^The  wereusedina8imihirsense,a8engn)88iog,wLicb 
theological  seminary  was  found^  by  Bbhop  meant,  probably,  buying  of  a  prodooer  mm 
Hughes  in  1841,  and  has  always  remained  under  than  the  buyer  wanted  for  himself,  to  sell  sgtiB 
his  controL  The  Jesuits  were  employed  to  di-  at  a  profit  to  a  consumer;  also  regrating,  ssid 
rect  it  when  they  took  charge  of  the  college,  to  mean  originally  fraudulently  leaseniDg  or 
but  they  resigned  their  chairs  in  1855,  and  the  dividing  goods  to  sell  again.  These  8  terms  were 
ofiicers  are  now  appointed  by  the  archbishop,  ff energy  used  together  in  the  law.  The  third 
The  fkculty  consists  of  a  president,  procurator,  has  dropped  out  of  use  in  law  aod  elsewhere, 
aad  professors  of  moral  and  dogmatic  tl^eology,  The  second  has  become  of  coounon  use  in  writ- 
French,  rhetoric,  and  sacred  music.  The  number  ing  and  speaking,  in  the  sense  of  monopolijios 
of  students  in  1859  was  82.  The  seminary  is  an  and  getting  more  tlum  one^s  share  of  a  thip^ 
imposing  building  of  gray  stone,  and  has  attach-  The  first  is  not  unfrequently  used  oat  of  tbe 
ed  to  it  a  parish  church  of  the  same  material  law,  in  the  sense  of  a  wrongful  and  injarious 
with  a  tall  spire.  The  village  contiuns  2  or  8  anticipation;  and  in  the  law  it  aeems  to  he  ex- 
other  churches,  and  is  a  favorite  summer  resi-  tended  to  cover  every  device  or  act,  or  ooa* 
dence« — ^In  Oct  1778,  immediately  after  the  roiracy  with  another,  by  any  means  to  enhsDot 
evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British  troops,  the  price  of  provbions  above  what  might  U 
the  American  army  occupied  a  series  of  intrench-  deemed  the  natural  price.  This  might  he  dooa 
ed  camps  on  the  hills  from  Fordham  heights  to  by  buying  to  sell  again,  or  by  q)readiog  hi» 
White  Plains.  Several  pieces  of  cannon  have  been  rumors,  or  by  misreprcsentaUons  as  to  ficti 
dug  up,  and  the  remains  of  earthworks  and  other  which  would  affect  the  market,  or  by  cosspirin; 
fortifications  are  still  seen  in  the  vicinity.  wiUi  oUiers  to  obtain  a  monopoly  or  a  com- 
FORDYCE,  Davib,  a  Scottish  philosopher,  mand  of  the  market,  or  to  keep  any  artielcf  of 
bom  in  Aberdeen  in  1711,  died  in  1751.  He  food  out  of  the  market.  In  all  'the  UDitad 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  States  there  are  statutes  against  forestaHioc; 
city,  where  ta  1742  he  became  professor  of  and  it  is  sometimes  regretted  that  they  an  o^ 
mond  philosophy.  He  afterward  went  abroad  more  frequently  appliM  and  enforced.  Bot  is 
and  travelled  tlm>ugh  France,  Italy,  and  other  this  country  it  seems  to  be  the  practice,  if  fi<^ 
eeuntries  of  Europe,  but  was  lost  in  a  storm  off  the  theory,  genendly,  if  not  always,  to  ken 
the  coast  of  HoUand.  His  most  important  the  regtdation  of  these  matters  to  the  pahlic  ip- 
works  are :  *^  Dialogues  concerning  Education"  telligence  and  to  the  infiuence  of  a  free  and  fsir 

gvolB.  8vo^  London,  l745-'8) ;  "  Theodorus,  a  competition, 

ialogue  concerning  the  Art  of  Preaching"  FORESTI,  £.  Fkuob,  an  Italian  patriot,  bora 

(12mo.,  1752);   "Elementa  of  Moral  Philoso-  in  Conselice,  near  Ferrara,  about  1798,  did 

phy"  (12mo.,  1754).  in  Genoa,  Sept  14, 1868.    After  going  through 

FORE,  a  nautical  tenn,  signifying  a  vessel's  a  oourae  of  study  at  the  university  of  Bolognk 

firame  and  machinery  which  lies  near  the  stem,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  lam,  tod 

— FoBi  XSD  Aft,  from  one  end  of  the  vessel  to  found  employment  as  a  criminal  lawyer  hefon 

the  other.^FoBs  Bbacb,  a  rope  applied  to  the  the  tribunals  of  Ferrara.    In  1816  he  irai  tp- 

foreyard  arm  for  the  puxpose  of  changing  oc-  pointed  prstor  of  Crespino,  which  by  tbetreii/ 

caslonally  the  position  of  the  foresail.— Fobs  of  Vienna  had  beoi  transferred  from  the  i^pu 

Taokue,  the  tackle  which  belongs  to  the  fore-  to  the  Austrian  dominions.    The  reacdoo  m- 

mast.  dent  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  latter  aatfao^ 

FORECLOSE,  in  law.  to  shut  out,  or  exclude,  ity  had  aroused  an  intense  oppositioD,  whidi  m 

Foreclosure  means  in  law  the  act  or  method  to  an  organized  national  movement  for  tbo 

whereby   a  mortagee   finally  terminates  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  foreign  rale,  ana  mto 

mortgageor's  eouity  of  redemption,  or  whereby  tiiis  scheme  Foresti  entered  with  onthoBifB* 

a  mortgagee  shots  out,  or  for  ever  excludes,  The  treason  of  an  associate  betrayed  that  aNtica 

the  mort^geor's  right  io  annul  the  mortgage  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  ^^j^'^l!'^- 

and  repossess  himself  of  the  property  mort^ged  arrestea  at  about  the  same  time  vith  »'^ 

by  payment  of  the  debt  or  obligation  to  secure  Pellico,  Gonfalonieri,  Maroncelli,  and  <'">^  T^ 

which  the  mortgage  wasgiven.  ((See  MoBxaAGs.)  known  patriotai    On  JaiL  7|  1819,  he  vas  tat* 
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to  Venice  and  incarcerated  in  the  Fiombi  prisoo.  xnont,  who  visited  the  locality  in  1645,  satisfied 

After  2  years  of  suspense  and  captivitj,  aggra-  himself  that  the  forests  had  been  submerged  in 

vated  by  total  isolation  from  family  and  friends,  consequence  of  immense  land  slides.  De  ia  Beche 

and  frequent  inquisitorial  visits  directed  to  the  (^'Geological  Manual  **)  cites  numerous  instances 

disooyery  of  others  implicated,  which  attempts  of  submarine  forests  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall, 

were  baffled  by  the  prisoner's  firmness,  Foresti  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  Scotland,  and  the  Heb- 

and  his  companions  were  conducted  chained  in  rides.    These  are  often  buried  beneath  alluvial 

couples  to  die  square  of  San  Marco,  Dec.  24,  deposits  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  and  are  only  oc- 

1821.  There  they  mounted  a  scaffold  while  oaaionaDy  exposed  to  view,  or  brought  to  light 
one  of  the  judges  read  the  sentence  of  death,  when  excavated  in  their  continuation  inland  be- 
which  was  followed  however  by  an  edict  com-  neath  the  surface.  They  contain  trunks,  stems, 
muting  their  pumshment  to  imprisonment  for  branches,  and  leaves  oftreesofspecies  resembling 
SO  years.    They  were  detained  until  Jan.  12,  those  growing  upon  the  land.  The  vegetable  stra- 

1822,  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  and  then  es-  turn  is  sometimes  a  bed  of  peat  and  moss.  Ly  ell 
corted,  again  chained  two  and  two,  to  Spielberg  refers  to  the  upward  and  downward  movement 
in  Moravia,  where  they  arrived  after  a  painful  to  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  subject  as  a 
journey  of  a  month.  The  severe  discipline  of  cause  that  might  produce  this  phenomenon ;  and 
their  long  confinement  in  this  fortress  has  be-  also  mentions  one  instance  where  it  might  have 
come  memorable  through  the  record  of  Silvio  occurred  by  the  washing  out  and  removal  by  the 
Pellico,  entitled  Lt  mie  prigionL  The  emperor  tide  of  a  gravelly  stratum  supporting  a  peat  bed. 
Ferdinand,  on  his  accession  in  1835,  commuted  FOBEY,  £ub  Tx&Dtmo^  a  lYench  general^ 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Italian  conspirators  to  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  10, 1804.  His  mother  was  a 
perpetual  exile  in  America.  At  the  end  of  Nov.  daughter  of  an  officer  of  Louis  XVI.  His  uncle 
1885,  their  chains  were  removed,  and  after  a  placed  him  in  the  college  of  Dijon,  and  he  was 
few  months  spent  under  guard  at  Gradisca  in  or-  subsequently  admitted  to  the  military  school 
der  to  recruit  their  health,  they  were  transport-  of  St.  Cyr,  where  Beuret,  who  was  killed  at  the 
ed  to  Trieste,  and  thence  sailed  for  New  York,  battle  of  Montebello,  was  in  the  senior  clnss. 
They  landed  on  the  last  of  Oct.  1836,  and  were  He  fought  at  Algiers,  became  a  colonel  in  1844^ 
received  with  respect  and  hospitality.  Foresti  a  general  in  1848,  aided  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dee. 
soon  became  a  favorite  in  society.  He  was  2,  1851,  was  appointed  general  of  division  in 
appointed  professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  1852,  and  officiated  for  a  short  time  at  the  head 
literature  in  Columbia  college,  and  for  more  than  of  the  French  army  at  Sebastopol  in  1 854.  Com- 
20  years  was  the  popular  teacher  of  both  in  acad-  mander  of  the  1st  division  of  the  French  anny 
emieaand  private  circles.  For  the  use  of  his  from  1857,  he  led  it  in  the  campaign  of  1859  in 
pupils  he  published  an  Italian  reader  (Crestomo'  Italy,  drove  back  the  Austrians  who  had  attack- 
s»a/ta2»afui,12mo.,  New  York,  1847).  In  1848  ed  the  advanced  posts  of  Marshal  Baraguay 
he  went  to  Europe,  but  the  reaction  which  fol-  d'Hilliers,  and  gained  the  battle  of  MontebeUo, 
lowed  the  revolutions  of  that  year  obliged  him  the  first  of  the  campaign  (May  20),  bv  holding  the 
to  return  to  America.  Failing  health  having  village  ofthat  name  after  a  hand-to-hand  combat 
impelled  him  to  se^  a  milder  climate,  he  sailed  of  several  hours'  duration,  inflicting  a  loss  of  about 
for  Genoa,  where  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul,  2,000  men  upon  the  Austrians,  and  capturing  200 
in  the  spring  of  1858.  He  died  of  a  disease  of  their  soldiers  and  officers,  while  the  French  and 
contracted  in  the  discharge  of  hb  official  duties,  Sardinian  loss  was  estimated  at  not  over  700.  A 
retaining  to  the  end  the  firmness  of  will,  clear-  note  accompanying  the  great  cross  of  the  legion 
ness  of  mind,  and  affectionateness  of  disposition  of  honor,  which  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
which  had  endeared  him  to  so  large  a  circle  in  emperor  on  May  21,  certifies  that  he  has  been 
Europe  and  America.  His  body,  wrapped  in  the  employed  86  years  in  active  service,  taken  a  part 
American  flag,  was  borne  to  the  cemeteryof  Sta-  in  14  campaigns,  and  that  he  has  been  wounded 
glieno  by  the  sailora  of  the  IT.  S.  frigate  Wabash,  8  times.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  subse- 
followed  hj  a  vast  concourse  of  foreigners  and  quent  battles  in  Italy,  and  was  slightly  wounded 
natives.  at  the  battle  of  Solferino  (June  24, 18591  where 

FORESTS,   SiTBBCKBOED.     Remains   of  the  the  division  under  his  oonunand  gained  impor- 

growth  of  forests  are  found  abundantly  in  the  coal  tant  advantages. 

and  in  most  of  the  formations  of  stratified  rocks  FORFAB,  or  Aitoitb,  a  maritime  co.  of  Scot- 

of  more  recent  date.    The  occurrence  of  some  of  land,  bounded  N.  by  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine, 

these  collections  has  been  referred  to  in  the  £.  by  the  German  ocean,  S.  by  the  frith  of  Tay, 

article  Boo,  and  of  the  older  deposits  in  Coal  ;  and  W.  by  the  county  of  Perth ;  length  86  m., 

see  also  ALLVvnrM.    Several  instances  are  re-  breadth  80  m. ;  area,  889  sq.  m. ;  nopw  in  1851, 

corded  of  forests  having  been  submerged  in  191,264.    The  surface  of  the  N.  W.  division  is 

historic  times,  and  being  afterward  seen  still  in  general  mountainous  and  barren,  but  the 

standing  beneath  itke  water.    Lewis  and  Clark  great  valley  of  Strathmore,  which  lies  between 

made  mention  of  a  forest  of  pines  standing  erect  the  Benchennin  and  Sidlaw  hills,  is  celebrated 

in  the  Columbia  river   about  the  year  1807.  for  its  fertility,  and  that  portion  of  the  county 

8o  erzcenstve  were  these  that  some  travellers  which  borders  on  the  sea  is  level,  fruitftil,  and 

were  of  opinion  that  a  tract  of  land  more  than  highly  cultivated.    Agriculture  is  in  a  very  ad* 

SO  miles  in  length  had  subsided  vertically.  Fre-  vanced  state.    Wheat|  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
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and  tarnips  are  extensivelv  ^own.    With  the  of  all  he  has,  and  as  to  all  that  is  more  it  k 

exception  of  limestone  and  slate,  there  are  no  void.    2.  When  certain  conditions  are  aiiDezed 

minerals  of   anj  importance  in  this  county,  to  an  estate,  either  in  the  deed  or  devise  or 

Forfarshire  is  noted   for  its  manufacture  of  otherwise,  at  the  original  creation,  the  peashy 

coarse  linen,  the  chief  seat  of  which  is  at  Dun-  of  forfeiture  may  he  annexed  to  those  oooili- 

dee.    Its  rivers  conUun  some  vaJuable  salmon  tions,  and  will  take  effect  if  they  be  hrokca; 

fisheries.    The  principal  towns  are  Forfar,  Dun-  as  if  A  grants  to  B  land,  on  <x>ndiUoii  tbu 

dee,  Montrose,  Aberbrothwick,  and  Brechin. —  neither  he  nor  any  one  claiming  by  or  thronek 

FoBFAR,  a  parliamentary  and  royal  boh>ugh  of  him  shall,  put  up  a  certain  building,  or  say 

Scotland,  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  situated  building  within  a  certain  distance  of  one  of  the 

in  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  18  m.  N.  of  Dun-  boundaries,  or  any  other  thing  of  like  kiod, 

dee ;  pop.  in  1661, 9,349.  It  has  linen  manufac-  then  if  any  thing  is  done  which  violatea  the  coa- 

tures,  and  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  dition,  the  land  is  forfeited.    It  may  be  reaork- 

FORFEITURE,  in  law,  the  loss  of  property  ed,  however,  that  the  law  does  not  &Tor  eoa- 

as  a  consequence  of  some  act  which  the  law  ditions  of  this  kind ;  and  courts  wonld  oonatnii 

forbids  and  attaches  this  penalty  to,  or  which  them,  where  it  could  properly  be  do&e^  eithcr 

the  party  has  agreed  not  to  do  under  the  same  as  giving  a  right  to  tLe  grantor  to  abate  aai 

penalty.    Forfeiture  is  defined  by  Blackstone  remove  whatever  thus  violates  the  agreemes:, 

as  a  punishment  which  the  law  inflicts.    It  is  or  as  an  injury  for  which  compensation  may  be 

80  undoubtedly  in  all  cases  of  forfeiture  by  had  in  damages,  leaving,  in  both  caaea,  the  es- 

crime ;  but  we  apprehend  that  it  can  be  called  tate  undisturbed.    3.  One  may  agree  to  pay  t 

puniAiment  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  civil  for-  certain  sum  in  case  a  less  sum  be  not  paid,  ir 

fciture  only  as  all  consequences  of  wrong  doing  some  other  certain  tiling  be  not  done»  at  a  ee- 

may  be  called  punishment.     Forfeiture  was  tain  time.    This  isnsually  done  bj  a  bond ;  so^ 

annexed  by  the  law  of  England  to  many  of-  the  sum  thus  agreed  to  be  paid  is  a  penalsj* 

fences,  as  treason,  felony,  misprision  of  treason,  which  the  courts  of  England  and  of  the  United 

prasmunire,  drawing  a  weapon  upon  a  judge,  States  will  reduce  to  the  amount  actoally  dct. 

or  striking  any  person  in  the  presence  of  any  So  one  who  becomes  surety  for  anotbo-  in  • 

of  the  king's  courts  of  justice.    Lands  and  certain  sum,  that  this  other  ahall  appear  at  s 

hereditaments  were  forfeited  only  upon  attain-  certain  time,  forfeits  the  sum  if  that  other  does 

der  or  corruption  of  blood ;  but  forfeiture  of  not  appear.     The  recognizance  maj  then  bt 

goods  and  chattels  took  place  upon  convic-  estreated,  as  it  is  called.    (See  EarsKAT.)    Bit 

tion.    Attainder,  and  the  consequent  forfeiture,  on  good  cause  being  shown,  coorta  have  ths 

were  the  most  powerful  instruments  by  which  power,  and  are  usually  willing  to  exerciae  it,  to 

the  greatest  tyrants  among  the  English  mon-  mitigate  the  penalty,  and  remit  the  fcH^tnn 

archs  endeavored  to  confirm  and  increase  their  in  whole  or  in  part. 

power.     Our  fathers  held  them  in  so  much        FORGE,  a  manufactory  in  which  iron  or 

dread  and  detestation,  that  the  constitution  of  steel  is  softened  by  heat  and  worked  under  the 

the  United  States  (art.  iii.,  sec.  3)  declares  that  hammer.    The  term  is  also  applied  to  works  u 

no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  which  the  native  oxides  of  iron  are  redoeed 

of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  without  fusion  to  a  metallic  state,  and  theo 

of  the  person  attainted.    By  the  act  of  April  forged  into  blooms  or  bars.    Several  forms  of 

30,  1790,  entitled  *^  An  act  for  the  punishment  these  are  noticed   in  the  artide  BiooMAaT. 

of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,"  in  Forges  differ  from  founderies  and  blast  fomaoes 

which  nearly  all  important  offences  are  enu-  in  their  products  being  articles  of  wrought  inn, 

merated,  section  24  provides  "  that  no  convic-  while  those  of  the  latter  are  castinga.    Tbs 

tion  or  judgment  for  any  of  the  ofi:ences  afore-  works  in  which  the  pig  iron,  obtained  from  tbs 

said  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  any  blast  furnaces,  is  converted  into  malleaUe  iroa 

forfeiture  of  estate."    Forfeiture  by  crime  is  by  the  process  termed  puddling  (see  InosX  ars 

equally  unknown  in  the  legislation  of  the  sev-  commonly  called  puddling  furnaces  from  oao 

eral  states ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  department  of  the  operation ;  but  they  are  ak» 

practical  existence  in  this  country. — Civil  for-  called  forges  from  the  hammering  or  roHisg 

fciture  may  occur  in  3  ways:  1.  By  operation  which  succeeds  the  redaction  prooen  in  the  fLr* 

of  law,  the  principal  instance  of  which  at  com-  nace.    The  term  forging  is  equally  appIieaUoia 

mon  law  was  the  forfeiture  of  estates  which  the  working  of  other  nuilleahle  metals^  as  goli. 

were  less  than  a  fee,  which  was  incurred  when  silver,  and  copper,  when  these  are  heated  and 

the  holder  made  a  conveyance  of  a  greater  hammered  into  desired  shapes. — The  imiBefisi 

estate  than  he  held ;  as  for  example,  if  a  tenant  variety  of  articles  into  which  iron  is  fashioiMd 

of  land  for  life  or  years  conveyed  the  land  in  requires  forges  of  various  dimensions,  and  maoy 

fee,  the  grantee  took  nothing,  but  the  whole  of  them  adapted  for  special  nses.    They  agieei 

estate  of  the  grantor  was  forfeited  to  the  re-  however,  in  the  general  charaoter  of  the  &p- 

mainderman,  or  reversioner.     In  the  United  paratus  with  which  they  are  furnished.     Tbs 

States,  however,  a  more  just  and  rational  rule  smithes  forge,  fitted  for  all  sorts  of  small  work, 

prevails.     With  some  diversity  in  its  details,  it  is  the  best  representative  of  the  snoaUer  Ibrpe^ 

may  be  generally  expressed  thus.    1.  A  grant  of  It  is  provided,  first,  with  a  small  open  firef^ve 

more  than  the  grantor  has  operates  as  a  grant  or  hearth,  upon  a  sort  of  table  in  '     ~ 
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feet  to  2^  feet  higb.  A  chimney,  cpen  at  the  By  using  two  swaging  toola,  each  presenting  a 
base,  stands  at  one  end,  and  a  hood  of  sheet  iron  straight  semieircnlar  groove,  a  square  rod  of 
prevents  the  escape  into  the  room  of  the  vapors  iron  may  be  beaten  into  a  cylindrical  form  snit- 
from  (be  fire.  Two  fires  are  sometimes  arranged  able  for  a  round  bolt.  Pieces  of  iron  hammered 
under  the  same  hood,  and  a  double  hearth  Is  to  a  smaller  size  are  said  to  be  drawn  down  or 
again  obtained  by  building  two  hearths  back  to  rednoed.  The  reverse  process  is  called  upsetting 
back,  the  same  diimney  having  a  fine  for  each  or  lumping ;  in  this  operation  the  piece,  heated 
fire.  In  the  back  wall  of  each  hearth  is  fitted  either  tbronghout,  or  only  in  the  portion  to  be 
a  cast  iron  plate  or  back,  through  which  the  thickened,  is  set  on  end  and  struck.  Another 
perforated  nozzle  of  the  tuyere,  or  piece  forming  method  of  enlarging  pieces  of  iron  is  bv  welding 
the  extremity  of  the  blsst  pipe,  projects  into  or  building  no;  thus  a  head  for  a  bolt  may  be 
the  fire.  The  pipe  connects  with  the  bellows,  made  by  ^naing  a  flat  strip  of  iron  around  the 
which  is  BO  placed  that  the  smith  can  work  it  end  of  the  rod  for  the  bolt,  and  causing  these, 
with  one  hand,  as  he  attends  to  the  fire  upon  the  when  thoy  are  brought  to  the  welding  heat,  to 
hearth  and  the  articles  heating  in  it  with  the  unite,  by  giving  them  a  few  light  blows.  The 
other.  The  fuel  may  be  chareoal,  bituminous  head  may  also  be  formed  by  heating  the  end  of 
coal,  coke,  or  anthracite.  Good  hard  wood  the  rod  and  upsetting  it,  wben  it  is  soon  en- 
charooal  is  an  excellent  material,  not  onlv  for  Urged  by  the  nammer  to  the  proper  size.  It 
its  great  calorific  property,  but  more  particularly  may  also  be  left  on  a  large  bar  by  drawing  down 
for  its  freedom  from  sulphur,  the  presence  of  the  other  portion  of  the  bar  to  the  required 
w^hich  In  the  mineral  fuels  often  results  in  seri-  size. — ^For  small  operations  a  very  convenient 
ous  detriment  to  the  iron  exposed  to  its  action,  apparatus  has  within  a  few  years  been  "fhtro- 
Upon  the  hearth  are  laid  the  various  kinds  duced,  called  a  portable  forge.  It  is  a  cast  iron 
of  tongs  required  for  holding  the  difl^erently  frame,  supporting  at  top  a  small  hearth  and 
shaped  pieces  of  iron.  At  theend  opposite  the  water  trough,  beneath  which  is  the  bellows, 
chimney  is  a  trough  for  water,  into  which  the  fitted  with  a  treadle,  by  which  it  may  be  work- 
tools  and  work  are  dipped,  as  may  be  convenient,  ed  with  the  foot.  This  forge  is  much  employed 
to  cool  them.  It  serves  also,  if  kept  scrupu-  in  various  workshops,  and  is  especially  useful  in 
lously  free  from  grease,  for  tempering  articles  operations  requiring  a  forve  K>r  a  short  time 
of  steel ;  and  the  water  is  also  frequently  sprin-  only  in  any  one  place — ^The  great  forges  in 
kied  with  a  broom  dipped  in  it  over  the  fire,  to  which  are  fabricated  the  immense  wrought  iron 
check  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  at  the  surface,  shafts  for  ocean  steamers  present  the  same  cisss 
A  stock  of  fuel  is  kept  on  the  hearth  by  the  of  operations,  with  some  new  appliances,  how- 
trough,  and  as  wanted  it  is  drawn  forward  upon  ever,  adapted  to  the  gigantic  scale  upon  which 
the  fire.  Conveniently  near  the  hearth,  and  at  the  work  is  done.  The  fires  In  these  foiiges  are 
the  same  height,  is  set  the  anvil,  upon  which  either  large  reverberatoriesw  or  dose  furnaces, 
the  smith  plaoM  the  heated  iron  as  ne  takes  It  blown  by  a  powerful  fan  binst.  The  work  is 
from  the  fire.  This  portion  of  the  apparatus  is  commenced  by  introducing  16  to  20  pieces  of 
pnrticnlarly  described  under  its  own  name  In  square  iron  bonnd  together,  making,  it  may  be, 
tills  work.  As  the  smith  holds  the  hot  iron  a  bundle  6  feet  long  and  2  feet  square,  into  the 
iiI>on  the  anvil  with  his  left  hand,  he  hammers  Ihrnace.  When  one  end  is  brought  to  a  welding 
it  with  the  right,  directing  his  blows  and  turn*  heat  the  mass  is  swung  out  suspended*  in  chains 
log  the  work  to  receive  the  precise  efiect  in  a  from  the  great  crane  made  for  this  use,  and  un- 
manner  to  be  acquired  only  by  long  practice,  der  the  beafvy  hammer  of  6  to  10  tons  weight 
If  the  work  is  heavy,  he  requires  an  assistant  to  the  pieces  are  made  to  unite.  One  long  rod  Is 
aid  the  forging  by  striking  with  a  heavy  sledge,  left  projecting  on  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
while  he  turns  the  piece  to  receive  the  blows,  mass,  and  serves  when  swung  in  the  crane  as  a 
and  strikes  himself  in  turn  with  his  hand  ham*  guide  rod,  or  porter,  as  it  is  called.  By  means 
mer,  tapping  It  at  last  upon  the  face  of  the  an-  of  the  pulleys  which  sustain  the  load  running 
Yil  as  the  signal,  universally  adopted,  for  the  forwara  and  back  upon  the  Jib  of  the  crane,  the 
blows  to  cease.  Hammers  are  employed  of  a  mass  is  brought  to  any  desired  point  within 
great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  adiapted  to  the  area  traversed  by  the  swing  of  the  crane; 
the  different  kinds  of  work.  There  are  also  and  by  means  of  a  cross  lever  or  handle  fixed  to 
punches  for  driving  holes  througli  die  soft  the  end  of  tlie  porter  the  men  are  enabled  to  turn 
iron,  chisels  of  numerous  shapes,  and  swaging  the  mass  of  iron  while  the  other  end  of  it  is 
tools,  which  are  generallv  in  pairs,  and  celled  receiving  upon  the  anvil  the  blows  of  the  ham- 
top  and  bottom  tools,  the  latter  fitting  by  a  mer.  When  the  iron  has  been  sufficiently  ham- 
tang  into  a  hole  in  the  anvil.  When  one  of  mered,  it  is  returned  to  the  furnace  to  be  again 
these  is  thus  placed,  the  work  is  laid  on  its  up-  heated,  so  as  to  extend  the  weld  throughout  the 
per  surface,  and  is  then  driven  by  the  hammer  whole  moss.  After  this  a  slab  of  wrought  iron, 
till  the  soft  iron  receives  the  reverse  form  of  called  by  the  workmen  a  use,  is  welded  on  one 
the  swaging  tool ;  or  the  top  tool,  secured  to  a  side  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  and  nnder  the 
handle  of  twisted  rods  of  hazel  or  other  suitable  hammer  the  shaft  thus  built  up  is  drawn  down 
wood,  is  held  upon  the  surface  of  the  work,  and  to  the  required  size.  New  additions  are  repeat- 
the  sssistant  striking  it  with  the  sledge  gives  to  edly  made  in  this  way  until  the  desired  length 
the  iron  the  form  due  to  both  swai^g  tools,  is  obtained.    Only  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  thrust 
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into  the  f arnace,  and  the  aperture  -which  remains  wherehy  the  legal  operation  of  it  is  materiallj 
open  around  it  is  stopped  daring  the  heating  by  changed ;  nor  do  we  know  why  the  same  rale 
fire  brick  and  clay.  The  end  outside  remains  should  not  include  a  change  only  in  the  pimo- 
supported  in  the  chains  from  the  crane.  The  tuation.  Forgery  may  conust  in  the  appHcatioii 
recently  invented  steam  hammers  employed  in  of  a  false  name  to  a  true  instrument,  or  of  & 
this  work  are  described  in  the  article  Uajuceb.  true  name  to  a  false  instrumenti  or  eren  of  i 
By  the  use  of  this  powerful  machine  the  heavy  genuine  name  to  a  genuine  instrument,  if  Um 
shafts  of  ocean  steamers  are  fabricated,  the  name  thus  appended  gives  rights  or  impedes  !»- 
largest  masses  ofiron  forged  in  single  pieces.  The  bilities  which  the  pfuty  appending  it  Who 
weight  of  the  intermediate  paddle  shaft  of  the  right  to  give  or  impose,  ana  he  appended  the 
Great  Eastern,  or  Leviathan,  which  was  launch-  name  falsely  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  and  de- 
ed Jan.  80,  1858,  is  upwards  of  22  tons,  and  that  oeption.  If  one  employed  to  draw  a  will  attbe 
of  the  cranks  11  tons.  Its  length  b  23  feet,  and  dictation  of  the  testator,  wrote  it  all  as  ^ctat- 
its  diameter  2  feet  2  inches,  and  it  is  2  feet  in  ed,  excepting  that  he  inserted  one  or  more  l^ 
diameter  at  the  main  bearings.  The  cranks  are  cies  without  direction,  or  one  or  more  materiil 
7  feet  long  between  the  centres.  The  screw  provisions  of  any  kind,  and  then  presenting  th« 
shaft  is  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  178  feet  will  to  the  testator  as  written  agreeably  to  his 
long,  and  its  whole  weight  about  185  tons,  direction,  thus  obtained  his  signatore,  it  bi 
The  largest  shaft  yet  made  in  the  United  States  been  held  that  this  is  a  forgery.  But  in  one 
was  produced  at  a  fone  in  Beading,  Penn.,  for  case  where  a  scrivener  t^us  inserted  a  legacy  to 
the  Collins  steamer  Adriatic.  At  the  Atlantic  himself  instead  of  to  another,  the  English  comt 
forge  in  New  York  and  the  Franklin  foi^ge,  other  of  chancery,  for  the  purpose  of  preserring  the 
shafts  have  been  made  nearly  as  large.  One  at  rights  of  the  intended  legatee,  a^'ndged  Um 
the  former,  made  for  the  steamer  Niagara,  had  legacy  to  the  scrivener  to  be  valid,  and  thea 
a  crank  worked  in«the  middle  portion,  and  one  orderod  him  to  take  it  as  trustee  forthe  intended 
near  each  extremity.  The  largest  diameter  was  legatee.  To  constitute  the  forgery  of  a  Dsme,  it 
19  inches,  average  about  17  incheSb  The  ex-  must  be  the  name  of  some  person  actually  ex- 
treme length  was  29|  feet,  to  which  should  be  isting,  or  represented  as  actually  existing;  and 
added  8  feet  more  for  the  arms  of  each  of  the  if  a  name  be  written  which  belongs  to  a  UTiog 
cranks,  making  88^  feet  in  all.  The  bearings  man,  but  with  an  addition  or  description  which 
were  14i  and  1 5^  inches.  The  total  weight  was  corresponds  to  none  that  exists  and  prerats  the 
about  25,000  Iba.  name  from  attaching  or  belonging  to  any  oDe, 
FOBGEBY,  in  general,  means  the  iUegal  £al-  this  is  sud  not  to  be  a  forgery.  Tbeinstrumeot 
sificatioQ  or  counterfeiting  of  a  writing.  Al-  need  not  be  such  that  if  genuine  it  woold  be 
though  this  offence  is  the  subject  of  a  great  var-  certainly  valid  in  law ;  but  it  must  purport  aod 
iety  of  eases  in  England  and  the  United  States,  appear  on  tiie  face  of  it  to  have  Ic^  validity 
the  definitions  do  not  quite  agree.  That  given  and  efficacy ;  thus,  in  En^and,  one  may  be 
in  EasVs  "Pleas  of  the  Grown^  (vol.  iL  p.  convicted  for  the  forgery  of  an  unstamptd 
852)  is:  '^A  false  making  of  any  written  in-  note,  although  such  a  note  could  not  be  enforced 
strument  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  and  deceit"  ^  any  more  than  blank  paper.  It  is  eud,  how- 
This  definition,  he  says,  results  from  a  compar-  ever,  liiat  the  falsification  of  an  iostnuneat 
ison  of  all  the  authorities.  But  by  making  we  which  if  genuine  would  be  wholly  illegal,  thit 
must  understand  also  addition,  subtraction,  or  is*  not  merely  void,  but  prohibited  and  itself  tt 
other  material  alteration,  which  indeed  East  offence,  is  not  forgery.  When  one  forged  the 
himself  admits ;  and  by  instrument,  some  paper  will  of  a  living  person,  and,  falsely  repreeeoting 
or  document  which  is  intended  to  liave  and  ap*  him  to  be  deiui,  obtained  the  money,  this  wtf 
parently  may  have  some  efficacy  in  law  as  the  held  to  be  forgery ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
foundation  of  legal  right  or  liability.  Hence  when  one  fiilsely  and  fraudulently  appended  to 
we  regard  as  the  best  definition  of  forgery  a  will  the  name  of  a  person  who  never  bad  ex* 
which  we  know  that  in  Bishop's  ^^  Criminal  isted,  it  was  held  to  be  forgery.—At  cooiaon 
Law,"  vol.  ii.  sea  482 :  ^^  Forgery  is  the  false  law,  the  publication  or  uttering  of  the  forged 
making,  or  materially  altering,  with  intent  to  instrument,  or,  in  common  phraseology,  the 
defraud,  of  any  ¥rriting,  which,  if  genuine,  making  of  any  use  of  it,  is  not  neceeaary  to 
might  apparently  be  of  legal  efficacy  in  the  constitute  forgery;  thus,  a  man  was  oonricted 
foundation  of  a  legal  liability."  For  it  is  not  of  forgery  of  a  note,  which  he  had  made  wich 
every  falsification  of  writing  which  constitutes  fraudulent  intent,  but  still  retained  in  bis  pockd 
forgery  in  a  legal  sense.  If  one  writes  letters  In  the  United  States,  however^  the  ^^ 
and  signs  them  with  the  name  of  another,  which  genendly  make  the  uttering  or  usmg  the  forged 
may  Im  very  injurious  not  only  to  the  feelings  of  instrument  essential  to  the  offence.  It  m«y  be 
some  other  party  but  to  his  interestei  he  is  not  well  to  remark  that  it  is  a  well  settled  role  of 
in  law  a  forger,  if  no  pecuniary  rights,  obliga-  law,  that  while  an  intent  to  deceive  and  deiraoa 
tions,  or  engagements  are  or  are  intended  to  be  is  an  essential  element  of  forgery,  yet  this  m* 
directly  affected  by  this  falsehood.  The  falsi-  tent  is  often  conclusively  presumed  from  w* 
fication  need  not  be  of  a  name,  nor  of  the  whole  forgery  itself;  thus,  if  one  foige  a  notet  or  aajr 
of  an  instrument.  It  is  forgery  if  it  relate  to  a  name  upon  a  note,  and  cause  it  to  be  diaooont- 
single word,oreventoapartofaword,a8aletter.  ed,  it  is  no  defence  whatever  to  the  ohug*  <* 
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fomiy  that  he  intended  to  pay  tbe  note  him*  The  Greek  word  icptorfpa  ngnifies  a  fork,  bat 

Bell,  and  had  aotoallj  made  adequate  provision  merely  a  flesh  fork,  employed  to  take  meat  from  a 

to  take  it  np  so  that  no  person  should  be  in-  boiling  pot,  and  not  one  nsed  at  table.  The  Latin 

Jured. — ^The  crime  of  foi^^ery  was  so  easily  com-  words  fiirea^  ftueina^/urcilla,  and^fiacinula  are 

tnitted,  and  detected  with  so  mnch  difficolty,  eqnally  inapplicable  to  our  modem  forks.    The 

and  attended  in  some  instances  with  such  min-  first  two  were  probably  instruments  which  ap- 

oas  consequences,  that  it  was  not  only  a  capital  proacHed  nearly  to  our  furnace  and  hay  forlu. 

offence  in  England,  but  it  was  one  of  those  of-  The  Jktreilla  was  large  enough  for  a  weapon. 

fences  for  which  it  was  very  diflSoult  to  obtain  a  The  word  AMcinuZa,  which  in  modem  times  is 

pardon.    But  the  severity  of  the  laws  in  rela-  used  chiefly  for  a  table  fork,  is  not  to  be  found 

tion  to  forgery  is  now  more  mitigated  in  £ng-  in  that  sense  in  any  of  the  old  Latin  writers. 

land,  and  it  is  not  a  capital  oflTence  in  any  part  The  old  translations  of  the  Bible  only  explain 

of  the  United  States.  the  Greek  Kptaypa  hjjitteinula.    According  to 

FORG£T-M£-NOT(fiiy<M0fwjNiZtfserM,Both),  some  records,  the  use  of  table  forks  seems  to 
a  pretty  little  European  plant,  which  grows  have  been  known  in  the  12th  century,  but  only 
almost  everywhere,  and  assumes  a  varied  aspect  exceptionally.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  in- 
according  to  its  situation.  It  is  dwarf,  rough,  ventory  of  a  princess  plate  in  1879,  but  they 
and  hairy  in  dry  places,  as  on  old  walls ;  but  be-  did  not  come  into  more  general  use  in  Italy 
comes  larger  and  smoother  in  muddy  ditches,  till  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Galeotus 
It  does  well  when  planted  in  shady  places  in  the  Hartius,  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  upon  Mat- 
garden,  or  even  if  cultivated  in  pots.  Its  flowers  thias  Gorvinus,  kin^  of  Hungary  (1458-1490),  at 
are  borne  in  slender  curving  racemes,  bending  whose  court  he  resided,  praises  the  king  for  eat- 
at  the  top  like  a  scorpion's  tail,  whence  it  was  ing  without  a  fork,  yet  conversing  at  ue  same 
csHed  If ,  KorpioideB  hj  Bome,  It  has  been  sue-  time,  and  never  soiling  his  dothes.  Martius 
cessfully  raised  in  the  United  States  in  places  states  that  forks  were  used  at  that  time  in 
where  there  was  abundance  of  water,  either  many  parts  of  Italy,  but  not  in  Hungary.  He 
standing  and  stagnant,  or  in  a  ronning  brook,  adds  that  meat  was  taken  hold  of  with  the  fin- 
where  it  produces  many  fine  racemes  of  bright  gera,  which  on  that  account  were  much  stained 
Hue  blossoms  throughout  the  summer,  which  with  safiron,  a  condiment  then  put  into  sauces 
in  many  countries  are  considered  the  emblem  and  soups.  In  the  16  th  century  forks  were  not 
of  friendship.  Independent  of  its  sentimental  yet  useu  in  Sweden,  and  at  the  end  of  that  cen- 
cbaracter,  its  flowers  are  much  prized.  There  turv  they  were  entirely  new  even  at  the  court 
are  also  two  species  of  myo9otu  common  to  the  of  France.  In  the  convent  of  St.  Maur  in  France, 
United  States  at  the  northward^  viz. : .  JT.  tema  the  introduction  of  forks  was  opposed  as  sinful 
(NuttaU),  a  little,  grayish,  pubescent  annual,  by  the  old  and  conservative  monks,  and  advo- 
froro  5  to  12  inches  high,  with  a  very  small  cated  by  the  young  and  progressive  brethren, 
whitish  corolla,  which  grows  upon  dry  rocks,  In  other  monasteries,  too,  the  use  of  forks  was 
where  the  soil  is  very  thin  and  parched,  the  for  a  considerable  time  forbidden,  and  oonsider- 
plant  disappearing  on  the  approach  of  hot  ed  a  superfluous  luxury.  Thomas  Goryat,  who 
weather;  and  the  scorpion  grass  (if.  Zocea,  travelled  in  1608  on  the  continent,  and  published 
Lehm.),  with  a  slender  smoothish  stem,  from  in  1611  an  account  of  his  travels  under  the  title 
one  to  two  feet  long,  branching,  and  bearing  at  of  "  Grudities,"  says :  *^  J  observed  a  custome  in 
the  extremities  of  the  brandies  racemes  of  all  those  Italian  cities  and  townes  through  the 
bright  blue,  yellow-throated  corollas,  seen  in  which  J  passed,  that  is  not  used  in  any  other 
summer  in  muddy  bottomed  ditches  and  rivu-  country  that  J  saw  in  my  travels,  neither  do  j 
lets,  and  near  open  springs  of  water.  Professor  thinke  that  any  other  nation  of  Ghristendome 
Gray  makes  the  latter  a  variety  only  of  M,  pa-  doth  use  it,  but  onlv  Italy.  The  Italians,  and 
hutrU.  also  most  strangers  that  are  commorant  in  Italy, 

FORK,  an  implement  consisting  of  a  handle  do  alwaies  at  their  meales  use  a  litUe  forke 
and  two  or  more  prongs,  used  to  lift  certain  when  they  cut  their  meate.  This  form  of  feed- 
substances  more  conveniently  than  with  the  ing  j  understand  is  generally  used  in  all  places 
unaided  fingers.  There  are  various  kinds  of  of  Italy;  their  forkes  for  the  most  part  being 
forks,  such  as  those  used  for  agricultural,  manu-  made  of  yronn  or  Steele,  and  some  of  silver,  but 
facturing,  and  domestic  purposes.  The  last  these  are  used  only  by  gentlemen.  The  reason 
kind,  which  are  of  course  the  most  used,  pos-  of  this  their  curiosity  is,  because  the  Italian 
sees  a  historical  interest.  Table  forks  do  not  cannot  by  any  means  indure  to  have  his  dish 
seem  to  have  been  known  in  antiquity,  tliough  touched  with  fingers,  seeing  all  men's  fingers*  are 
some  archfBologists,  as  Gaylns  and  Grignon,  not  alike  deane.  Hereupon  I  myself  thought 
have  found  articles  among  the  mbbish  in  the  good  to  imitate  the  Itdian  fashion  by  this  fork- 
Appian  way  and  in  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  town  ed  cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  J  was  in 
in  Champagne,which  they  considered  to  be  table  Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in 
forks.  The  Jews  and  Etruscans  did  not  use  any  England  since  J  came  home ;  being  once  quipped 
at  table,  though  they  had  forks  for  other  pur-  for  that  frequent  using  of  my  forke  bv  a  certain 
poses.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  a  large  fork  learned  centleman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine, 
for  stirring  the  fire  or  water  in  the  kitchens,  and  one  Mr.  Laurence  Whitaker,  who  in  his  merry 
forks  of  wood  were  used  by  Egyptian  peasants,  humour  doubted  not  to  call  me  at  table  f^reifer 
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only  for  nsiog  a  forke  at  feeding,  bnt  for  no  masters  freqaentlv  daring  the  van  of  Uit 
other  cause.*'  The  nse  of  forks  was  at  first  Gnelphs  and  Ghibellines,  was  added  to  tbi 
much  ridiculed  in  England ;  in  one  of  Beaumont  Papal  States  bj  Pope  Julius  IL,  ti^a  by  thi 
and  Fletcher^a  plavs  ^  your  fork-carving  tray*  French  and  made  the  capital  of  the  departoieBi 
eller**  is  spoken  of  very  contemptuously ;  and  of  the  Rubicon  in  1797,  and  xestored  to  Um  Bo- 
Ben  Jonson  has  also  ridiculed  them  in  his  man  see  in  1814. 
'^Devil  is  an  Ass  :'*  FORII,  VgT^CTQ  da,  an  Italian  painter^  ikio- 

Th0Uud*Me  iiMoffoiki.  ^^  itt  ^^  15th  century.    Hewai  the  fim 

BronfAt  Into  enstom  hero  as  tiiej  mw  in  Ital j,  who  applied  the  art  of  foreahorteDiDg  to  tin 

To  the  ipMiiig  of  napkini.  pdntings  of  vaulted  ceilings.    About  UTS  Iw 

Dr.  Johnson  asserts  that  among  the  Scotch  high-  painted  the  **  Asoennon''  in  the  great  chapd  of 

landers  even  knives  have  been  introduced  at  ta-  the  Santi  Apostoli  at  Rome  for  Oardiaal  Riim 

ble  only  since  the  time  of  the  revolution.    The  In  1711,  when  the  chapel  was  being  reboihy  tha 

Englis^  Dutch  (torh\  and  French  (/<nirche)haye  painting  was  cut  out  of  the  omling  and  placed 

adopted  the  Italian  names  forea  and  forohetta  in  the  Qnirinal  palace,  where  it  sUll  Nmain^ 
for  table  forks,  though  these  names  were  prob-       FORLORN  HOPE,  a  military  phrasa,  dtsg* 

ably  used  at  an  earlier  period  to  denote  pitch-  nating  a  body  of  men  selected  from  an  annj 

forks,  flesh  forks,  and  other  lai^ge  instruments,  for  the  performance  of  peculiarly  dangerous  or 

for  which  formerly  the  Low  German  name  was  desperate  duties,  such  as  leading  the  asuH 

Brrhe,    The  German  word  Gahel  is  of  great  an-  upon  a  fortress  or  heading  a  perilous  charge  in 

tiquity,  and  has  often  been  doubtfdly  connected  battle.    They  are  usnally  volunteers,  sod  tboN 

with  the  Latin  gahahu.    In  Spain  forks  con-  who  survive  are  generally  liberally  rewarded 

tinned  to  be  rarities  till  a  comparatively  late  The  French  term  is  er^am  perim.  LonlByrta 

period.    In  the  interior  of  Russia  they  are  still  calls  them 

not  much  in  use.    The  Ohinese  use  no  forks,  but  The  ihu  of  liope,  minnwd  ibrion. 

have  instead  small  sticks  of  ivory  which  are  often       FORMES,  Karl  Jxak,  a  German  vocalist, 

of  fine  workmanship  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold,  bom  in  Mflhlheim  on  the  Rhine,  Aug.  7»  181& 

Elsewhere  in  Asia  and  Africa,  except  among  His  father  trained  him  to  an  eodenastical  lift, 

European  settlers,  forks  are  unknown.  and  for  several  years  he  discharged  the  dntiel 

FORLI,  a  legation  of  the  Papal  States,  bonnd-  of  sacristan  in  his  native  town.    Gifted  bj  i» 

ed  N.  by  the  legation  of  Ravenna,  E.  by  the  ture  with  a  bass  voice  of  great  power  sad  com- 

Adriatic,  S.  by  San  Marino  and  the  legation  of  pass,  he  soon  attoicted  attention  by  his  nogiog 

Urbino  e  Pesaro,  and  W.  by  Tuscany;  area,  in  the  church  choir,  and  was  induced  to  go  opoQ 

about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 218,488.  On  the  the  stage.    He  made  his  d^but  at  CdogDe  in 

coast  and  for  some  distance  inland  the  surface  1841  in  the  part  of  Sarastro  in  Moaart^s  ZmAef* 

is  low  and  level,  but  the  W.  part  is  traversed  Flote,    In  1845  he  appeared  in  Yienu,  and 

by  branches  of  the  Apennines.    The  principal  5  years  later  was  engaged  as  fint  basso  siDger 

productions  are  grain,  hemp,  fiax,  madder,  saf-  at  the  Italian  opera,  Covent  Garden,  Umdoo, 

Iron,  anise,  bees,  and  silkworms.  No  mineral  of  to  compete  with  Lablache,  then  lioging  it 

mucn  value  is  found  except  sulphur,  which  is  the  queen*s  theatre.    During  the  next  6  or  7 

abundant  Earthquakes  happen  frequently.  The  years  he  sang  with  great  success  in  the  priacipu 

interior  suffers  much  from  drought,  while  the  capitals  of  Europe,  particuUrly  Loodon,  tnd^ 

inhabitants  of  the  N.  E.  are  perhaps  equally  the  latter  part  of  1857  made  a  profesnooal  tist 

afilicted  by  unwholesome  marshes,  which  occupy  to  the  United  States,  in  the  chief  cities  of  vhidi 

a  large  proportion  of  the  land.    Manufactures  he  has  since  repeatedly  appeared.    In  additioo 

have  made  more  progress  than  in  any  other  to  his  vocal  powers.  Formes  poesessea  great  dnr 

part  of  the  Papal  States. — ^Forli  (anc.  Forum  matic  abilities,  and  in  serious  parts  is  acareel; 

Zivii),  the  capital  of  the  above  legation,  is  a  less  distinguished  as  an  actor  tnan  as  a  singer* 

handsome  walled  town  on  the  ancient  JBmilian  Since  the  death  of  Lablache  he  is  unsorpi»ni 

way,  38  m.  S.  E.  of  Bologna,  situated  in  a  fertile  if  not  unrivalled,  for  capacity  of  voice  aod  fifi* 

plain  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Apennines,  between  the  ish  and  vigor  of  style.    He  assumes  tragic^ 

rivers  Ronco  and  Montone;  pop.  16,000.    Its  comic  parts  with  equal  facility.    Anioogtboie 

cathedral  contaius  the  tomb  of  Torricelli.    Of  which  he  has  most  thoroughly  identified  vw 


makable  for  its  council  chamber,  decorated  with  Eohert  U  DiMe,  Figaro  in  the  **Barl)er  of 

frescoes  by  Raphael.    One  of  its  palaces  (the  Pa-  Seville,*^  &c 

lazzo  Guerini)  is  built  after  designs  by  Michel  FORMIC  AGED  (Lat  formka.  M^I*)*  *? 

Angelo.    There  are  28  convents.    The  manufac-  named  from  its  being  found  in  too  bodies  oi 

tures  are  silk  ribbons,  silk  twist,  oil  cloth,  wool-  ants,  is  artificially  prepared  by  dissdriiig  ngsri 

len  goods,  wax,  nitre,  and  refined  snlphur.  The  starch,  or  tartaric  acid  in  water,  adding  salpntt* 

city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  207  B.  0.  ric  acid,  and  distilling  the  mixture  on  peroi* 

by  the  consul  M.  Livius  Salinator,  and  to  have  ide  of  manganese.    Carbonio  acid  gas  ^^^ 

been  named  in  his  honor.    It  constituted  a  re-  and  formic  acid  mixed  with  water  ^'^^^* 

public  at  one  period  in  the  middle  ages,  changed  It  is  colorless  and  tranqwreni^  atrooipjr  •e'^  ^ 
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q)eoiflc  gravity  1.1168,  its  oomposition  repte-  warlike  race  of  copper-oolored  bArbariana,  of 

aented  by  the  formula  0^  HO3  HO.  whom  the  Chinese  are  in  great  dread,  and  with 

FORMOSA  ^PortDgaoBe,  Ma  Formomiy  beanti-  whom  they  are  almost  constantly  at  war.  They 

fol  island ;  Chmese,  Tai-ioan,  the  terraced  bar*  resemble  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Phil- 

bor),  an  island  in  the  China  sea,  between  lat.  21°  ippine  islands  in  appearance,  and  are  probably 

68'  and  25°  16'  N.,  and  long.  120°  and  122°  £.,  of  the  Malay  division  of  mankind.    They  wear 

aeparated  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Fo-kien  their  hair  long,  have  rings  in  their  ears,  and 

by  a  channel  80  m.  wide ;  length  260  m. ;  great-  are  clothed  only  with  a  piece  of  cotton  stnf? 

est  breadth  about80m.;areal6,000sq.m.;  pop.  wrapped  abont  the  middle.     They  dwell  in 

probably  abont  2,000,000.  A  range  of  monntains  bamboo  cottages  raised  on  terraces  8  or  4  feet 

occupies  the  eastern  part  of  the  islatfd,  nmniug  high.    They  have  no  written  language,  and  do 

from  K.  to  S.  through  its  entire  length.  As  some  not  appear  to  have  any  priesthood.    Thehr  gov- 

of  the  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  emment  is  patriarchal,  petty  ehieft  and  councils 

their  height  cannot  be  less  than  12,000  feet,  of  elders  ruling  them  in  the  manner  of  the  Amer* 

Among  these  mountains  are  several  extinct  vol*  lean  Indians.  The  Chinese  represent  them  as  hon- 

canoes,  and  sulphur,  naphtha,  and  other  vdcanio  est  and  friendly  among  themselves,  but  as  ex* 

2 rodnots  are  fouud  in  abundance.  The  £.  coast  ceerively  fierce  and  revengeful.  Oneoftheoffi* 
(  high  and  bold,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  cers  of  the  IT.  S.  steamer  John  Hancock,  which 
harbors.  The  W.  shore  is  flat,  and  has  some  visited  Formosa  in  1865,  describes  them  as 
good  ports  accessible  to  vessels  of  moderate  being  of  large  stature,  fine  forms,  copper  color, 
draught.  Ke-lnng^  at  the  N.  end  of  the  island,  high  cheek  bones,  heavy  Jaws,  with  coarse 
ia  the  best  harbor,  and  is  accessible  to  large  black  hair  reaching  to  the  shoulders,  and  a 
vessels,  though  it  is  not  safe  from  the  violent  manly,  independent  bearing.  Their  arms  are 
typhoons  to  which  the  sea  around  Formosa  ia  lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  few  Chinese 
peculiarly  subject.  The  W.  part  of  the  island  matchlocks.  In  their  language  the  island  is 
is  a  very  fertile  plain,  watered  by  numerous  termed  Kabosid,  and  also  Gadavia.  Some  of 
small  rivers,  running  from  the  mountains  to  these  people  have  been  subdued  by  the  Chinese, 
the  sea.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  presents  the  and  are  kept  in  small  villages  in  a  kind  of  pr»- 
appearance  of  a  vast  garden.  The  chief  pro*  dial  servitude. — Formosa  does  not  seem  to  have 
ductions  are  rice,  sugar,  camphor,  tobacco,  been  known  to  the  Chinese  till  the  15th  cen- 
wheat,  maize,  beans,  radishes  of  great  size,  tnry.  In  1582  a  Spanish  ship  was  wrecked 
pepper,  coffee,  tea,  indigo,  cotton,  fiax,  silk,  there,  and  the  survivors  brought  the  first  ac- 
and  oranges,  peaches,  plums,  and  a  gfreat  variety  count  of  the  island  to  Europe.  In  1684  the 
of  other  fruits.  The  wild  animals  are  leopards,  Dutch  took  possession  of  it  and  built  several 
tiffers,  wolves,  and  deer.  Pheasants  are  very  plen-  forts  and  factories,  but  in  1662  they  were  driven 
tiniL  The  ox  and  buffalo  are  used  in  tillage,  out  by  a  famous  Chinese  pirate,  Coxinsa,  who 
and  horses,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are  made  himself  king  of  the  W.  part,  and  trana- 
nnmerous.  Gold  is  found  in  the  mountains,  and  mitted  the  sovereignty  to  his  descendants,  who. 
there  are  mines  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  N.  however,  submitted  in  1688  to  the  authority  of 
part  Sulphur  and  salt  are  also  found.  The  the  Chinese  emperor,  to  whom  it  has  since  been 
commerce  of  the  island  with  the  mainland  of  tributanr.  The  Chinese  colonists  have  frequent- 
China  is  very  extensive,  and  employs  a  great  ly  rebelled,  and  in  1788  an  insurrection  broke 
number  of  j  unks.  Its  exports  are  rice^  of  which  out  which  cost  the  imperial  government  100,000 
600  junk  loads  are  annually  sent  to  China,  lives  and  an  immense  expenditure  of  money 
sugar,  beans,  sulphur,  camphor,  and  timber.  It  before  it  was  suppressed.  Psalmanazar,  whose 
imports  saltpetre,  qpium,  and  manufactured  extraordtnarv  imixwture  excited  so  much  atten- 
goods  of  all  kincb.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  tion  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
much  visited  by  American  snips  for  purposes  century,  pretended  to  be  a  native  of  Formosa, 
of  trade.  The  western  and  most  fertile  part  and  published  an  account  of  the  island  which 
of  the  island  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  who  have  was  entirely  fictitious. 

emicrated  to  Formosa  in  great  numbers  during  FORREST,  Edwin,  an  American  actor,  bom 

the  last  2  or  8  centuries.    They  are  industrious  in  Philadelphia,  March  9. 1806.    From  an  early 

and  prosperous,  skilful  cultivators  of  the  soil,  age  he  manifested  a  preailection  for  the  stage, 

and  enterprising  merchants.    Capt.  Eagleston,  and  in  his  12th  year  performed  female  parts  in 

a  Salem  shipmaster  who  visited  Formosa  in  the  old  South  street  theatre  in  Philaaelphia. 

1867.  describes  them  as  civil  and  hospitable,  A  year  later  he  assumed  male  parts,  ana  on 

and  living  in  plenty ;  beggars,  so  numerous  on  Nov.  20,  1820,  made  his  d6but  at  the  Walnut 

the  mainland  of  China,  being  entirely  unknown  street  theatre  as  young  Nerval  in  Homers  tra- 

among  them.     The  women   are   small    and  gedy  of  *^  Douglas.^'    A  protracted  professional 

coarse  in  appearance,  with  nniversally  small  tour  in  the  western  cities  of  the  Union  ensued, 

feet    The  capital  of  the  island  is  Tiu-wan,  on  and  Forrest  returned  to  the  seaboard  with  con* 

the  S.  W.  side,  several  miles  from  the  sea.  siderable  reputation  for  histrionic  ability.  After 

Northward  of  Tai-wan  is  the  town  of  Tam-  successful  engagements  at  Albany  and  Phila- 

Bwy,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000.    The  delphia,  he  appeared  before  a  New  York  audi- 

£.  Mid  monntalnoos  part  of  Formosa  is  inde-  ence  in  July,  1826^  in  the  part  of  Othello.    His 

pendent  of  the  Chinese,  and  ia  inhabited  by  a  fine  natural  capacitiea  and  the  vigor  of  his  per- 
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Bonation  made  a  favorable  impression,  and  the  painted  piotores  in  oil.   Hedesiflied  a  sUtoetta 
popnlarity  he  subsequently  emoyed  may  be  said  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  'whida  was  presented 
to  date  fh>m  this  occasion.    For  several  years  to  the  queen.  Amonff  his  works  are  the  **  Won* 
he  acted  in  the  principal  theatres  of  the  Union,  derings  of  a  Pen  and  Pendl,"  "  Comk  Aritlh 
appearing  as  Othello,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Richard  metic,"  *'  Phantasmagoria  of  Fun,**  ^  A  Bon- 
lil.,  and  in  other  prominent  Shakespearean  die  of  Growquills,^^  and  a  variety  of  scrap  books 
parts,  and  also  in  a  number  of  plays  by  Amer-  and  fairy  tales,  most  of  which  are  of  a  humoroos 
lean  authors,  the  most  successfol  of  which  character  and  are  illustrated  by  himsell 
were  **Metamora,"  written  for  the  actor  by  FORSELAL,  PsTxiLa  Swedish  trareDer  and 
John  A.  Stone,  the  "  Gladiator,"  by  Dr.  Bird,  naturalist,  bom  in  Kalmar  in  1736,  died  in 
and  ''Brutus,"  by  J.  Howard  Payne.   The  part  Terim,  Arabia,  July  11, 1768.    He  stiidied  in 
of  Metamora,  and  that  of  Spartacus  in  the  "  Gli^  the  university  of  GOttingen,  and  under  Unoau 
diator,"  continue  to  be  among  the  most  popular  at  Upsal,  published  a  thesis  in  oppositioQ  to  the 
and  effective  that  he  has  assumed.    In  1834  he  then  dommant  philoeophy  of 'Wou^  and  incnrrcd 
visited  England  and  acted  his  principal  charac-  the  displeasure  of  government  by  a  treatise  oa 
ters  with  considerable  success,  for  which  he  civil  liberty.    He  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Macready,  ship  in  the  university  of  Copenhageo,  aad  bj 
who  had  shown  him  much  attention.    During  recommendation  of  Iinn»us  was  attached  with 
a  second  visit  to  England  in  1887  he  was  mar-  Niebuhr  and  others  to  the  scientifio  expeditiu 
ried  to  Miss  Sinclair,  daughter  of  the  well  sent  to  Egypt  and  Arabia  by  the  king  of  Deo* 
known  singer  of  that  name,  with  whom  he  re-  mark.    He  departed  in  1761.  and  daring  the  3 
turned  to  the  United  States  in  1888.    In  1844  years  preoedinghis  death  by  the  plague  collected 
he  went  a  third  time  to  England,  remaining  materials  for  8  important  works  deKriptive  of 
there  2  years.    On  this  occasion  a  rupture  oc-  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  East,  publisheil  noder 
curred  in  the  friendly  relations  which  had  pre-  the  editorial  care  of  Niebuhr. 
viously  subsisted  between  Mr.  Forrest  and  Mr.  FORSTER,  Ernst  Joaohdi,  a  Geimsn  puot- 
Macready,  and  to  the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  er  and  writer  upon  art,  bom  in  MUncbeDsos' 
Forrest^s  friends  espoused  his  quarrel  has  been  serstildt,  April  8, 1800.  After  studying  theologTi 
ascribed  the  serious  riot  which  took  place  in  philosophy,  and  philology  at  Jena  and  Berlin, 
Astor  place.  New  York,  May  10,  1849,  during  he  devoted  himself  tor  painting,  became  tbe 
an  engagement  of  Mr.  Macready  at  the  Astor  pupil  of  Cornelius  at  Munich  in  1823,  and  ▼» 
place  opera  house.    In  the  same  year  Mr.  For-  employed  upon  frescoes  at  Bonn  and  Moolchtill 
rest  separated  from  his  wife  for  alleged  mis-  in  1826  he  visited  Italy.    AtPisa^BolQgns,u<i 
conduct  on  her  part.    Subsequently  she  brought  other  cities,  he  collected  interesting  materials 
an  action  for  divorce  against  him  on  the  ground  for  a  history  of  It^an  art,  and  at  Padoain  1S37 
of  infidelity,  and  in  Jan.  1862,  obtained  aver-  discovered  and  restored  the  frescoes  in  the  chapel 
diet  in  her  favor,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  of  St  George,  and  made  a  valuable  oollectioa 
$3,000  as  alimony.     The  appeal  which  Mr.  of  designs  from  the  old  masters.    Smceretani- 
Forrest  took  from  this  decision  is  still  (July,  ing  to  Munich  he  has  written  numeroos  vorb, 
1859)  before  the  courts  of  New  York.    He  chiefly  on  the  history  of  art. 
withdrew  from   the  stage   in    1858,  having  FORSTER,  Gkobqx,  an  English  traveller, 
played  with  undiminished  effect  until  the  close  died  in  Nagpoor  in  1792.    He  was  in  the  ts^ 
of  his  career,  and  accumulated  a  fortune  by  his  vice  of  the  East  India  company,  and  in  17Bi 
professional  labors.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  undertook  an  overland  Journey  from  lodia  to 
his  personation  of  characters  demanding  ro-  Russia.    Disguised  as  a  Mussulman  mercbiBti 
bust  action  and  phvsical  power,  such  as  Jack  and  able  to  speak  Hindoo,  Persian,  and  the 
Cade,  Spartacus,  and  Metamora.  Mahratta  dialect  with  facility,  he  proceeded  by 
FORRESTER,  Alfbsd  Hbnrt,  better  known  Bellaspoor  and  Jambo  through  the  vale  of  Cm- 
by  his  nom  de  pluma  of  Alfred  Crowquill,  an  mere,  whic^i  had  been  visited  before  bj  do 
English  author  and  artist,  born  in  London  in  European  traveller  except  Bernier.   He  ptsed 
1806.    He  was  brought  up  to  be  a  stock  bro-  by  Oabool,  Gandahar,  and  Herttt,  to  tbe  soothers 
ker,  but  at  the  age  of  16  commenced  tbe  career  coast  of  Uie  Caspian  sea,  and  traTeUed  theoce 
of  an  author  by  publishing  a  variety  of  papers  through  Rusoa,  arriving  in  Eo^d  In  178^ 
in  the  magazines.    A  few  years  afterward  he  After  publishing  ^  Sketches  of  tbe  HythoIoCT 
took  up  drawing  with  a  view  of  illustrating  his  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos ''  (London,  ITwA 
own  works,  and  first  appeared  before  thepoblio  he  returned  to  Calcutta,  where  in  1790  tipv^ 
in  the  joint  capacity  of  author  and  artist  in  1826  ed  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Journey  from  Beo- 
in  **  Eccentric  Tales."    He  was  afterward  one  gal  to  England,'^  dec  ItwasrepabUsbediDl^oo- 
of  the  contributors  of  the  "  Humorist"  papers  don  in  1798,  together  with  the  second  Tolom^ 
to  Colbnm's  "New  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  which  was  printed  th)m  his  mannsoripti. 
subsequently  was  connected  with  "Bentley's  FdRSTEK,HBiN]aoix,oneoftbeffreatesthnQ^ 
Miscellany"  daring  the  editorship  of  Dickens,  pulpit  orators  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ohnrcbta 
He  was  also  among  the  first  illustrators  of  Germany,  bom  at  Grossglogau,  Prussian  Suei^ 
**  Punch"  and  the  "'  Illustrated  London  News."  Nov.  24  1799,  studied  theology  in  Breelao,  vn 
Of  late  years  he  has  been  an  exhibitor  of  pen-  ordained  as  priest  in  1825,  a|^»ointed  oi^ 
and-ink  drawings  at  the  royal  academy^  and  has  of  the  catheoral  in  1887|  aftenraid  iospector 
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of  the  theological  seminary  and  preacher  at  ing  his  father  to  Sarator,  ho  stadied  nearly  a 
the  cathedra],  opposed  with  great  zeal  the  infla«  year  in  St  Petersbnrg,  and  went  thence  to  £ng- 
enoe  of  Ronge.  became  in  1848  a  member  of  the  land,  where  he  gave  instmction  in  French  and 
Frankfort  parliament,  attended,  in  Not.  1848,  German,  and  translated   several  works   into 
the  synod  of  the  Grerman  bishopa  of  Wftrzbnrg,  English.    He  went  with  Cook  on  his  second 
and  was  made  in  1858  prinoe-bidiop  of  Breslan.  voyage  round  the  world,  a  narrative  of  whidi 
F0R8TER,  JoHAJETK  kkihholb,  aGerman  trav-  he  published  after  his  retorn,  receiving  scientifio 
dler  and  natnralist,  bom  in  Dinchan,  Pmssiay  notes  for  it  flrom  his  father,  thus  ehiding  the 
Oct  32, 1729,  died  in  Halle,  Dec  9, 1798,  was  agreement  by  which  the  elder  Forster  was  vir« 
descended  from  an  ezHed  Scottish  border  family,  tually  prohibited  Arom  publishing  a  narrative. 
He  was  educated  at  Halle  and  Dantzio  for  the  After  residing  in  Pazis  and  Holland,  he  was  for 
clerical  profession,  and  in  1768  became  pastor  6  years  professor  of  natural  history  in  Cassel, 
at  Nassenhuben,  near  Dantzio,  but  devoted  whence  in  1784  he  passed  to  the  same  professor- 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  mathematics^  ship  in  Wilna.    He  was  appointed  historiog* 
philosophy,  and  geography.    In  1766  he  went  rapher  to  an  expedition  round  the  world  under 
with  his  son  Johann  Georg  as  an  agent  of  the  the  patronage  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  but  the 
Bussian  government  to  investigate  the  condition  project  was  prevented  bv  the  Turkish  war.    He 
of  the  colony  at  Suratov  in  southern  Russia,  Deosme   librarian  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
but  received  only  slight  recompense  for  his  Hentz,  but  in  1792,  on  the  occupation  of  that 
labors,  and  in  the  following  year  repaired  to  city  by  the  French,  he  engaged  actively  in  sup- 
liOndon.    He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  natu-  port  of  republican  principles^  and  in  1798  was 
ral  history  and  of  the  French  and  German  Ian-  sent  to  Paris  as  agent  of  Hentz  to  solicit  its 
guagea  at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  and  in  incorporation  with  France..  After  the  recaptmre 
1772  accompanied  Oapt  Oook  on  his  second  of  that  dtj  by  the  Prussians,  Forster  lost  all  his 
voyage  to  the  south  seas,  being  ensaged  as  property,  his  books,  and  his  MSB.,  and  resolved 
naturalist  of  the  expedition.    After  his  return  to  so  to  India,  but  died  while  studying  the  ori'en- 
lie  famished  many  materials  to  his  son,  the  his-  tal  languages  in  Paris.    He  is  accounted  one  of 
torian  of  the  expedition,  and  published  his  the  classical  writers  of  Germany.    Alexander 
botanical  obeervanons  in  a  special  work  (Lon-  von  Humboldt  says  in  his  *^  Cosmos":  "The 
don,  1776),  end  also  *'  Observations  made  during  writer  who  in  our  German  literature,  according 
a  Voyage  round  the  World  on  Physical  Geog-  id  my  opinion,  has  most  vigorously  and  success- 
Taphy,  JN  atural  History,  and  Ethic  Philosophy"  fully  opened  tne  path  of  the  scientific  study  of 
(London,  1778).    The  government  did  not  aid  nature,  is  my  celebrated  teacher  and  friend, 
him  in  these  publications,  regarding  the  narra-  George  Forster.   Through  him  began  a  new  era 
tive  of  his  Bon  as  an  evasion  of  i&ie  conditions  of  scientific  voyages,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
<^  his  engagement,  and  not  being  satiided  wi^  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  comparative  history 
some  reflections  contained  in  that  work.    Im«  and  geography  of  different  countries.    Gifted 
prisoned  for  debt  he  was  released  chiefly  through  with  deucate  sasthetio  feelings,  and  retaining 
the  interest  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswidc,  a  vivid  impression  of  the  pictures  with  which 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Tahiti  and  the  other  then  happy  islands  of  the 
Oxford,  and  in  1780  was  appointed  professor  of  Pacific  had  filled  his  ima^^tion,  as  in  recent 
natural  history  at  HaDe.  an  ofl&oe  whidi  he  re^  timesthatofOharles  Darwin,  George  Forster  was 
tdned  tiU  his  death.    Wb  quickness  of  temper  the  first  to  depict  in  pleasing  colors  the  chan^ip 
and  plfldnness  of  speech  exposed  him  to  many  stages  of  vegetation,  the  relation  of  climate  and 
vexations,  and  his  love  of  play  and  passion  for  of  articles  of  food  in  their  infiuence  on  the 
increasing  his  collections  at  whatever  expense  civilization  of  mankind,  according  to  differ- 
also  involved  him  in  difficulties ;  but  his  intd-  ences  of  animal  descent  and  habitation.  ^  All 
lectual  acuteness  and  wonderful  memory  gave  that  can  give  truth,  individuality,  and  distinct- 
value  and  success  to  his  lectures  and  publications,  ivenees  to  the  delineation  of  exotic  nature  is 
He  wrote  and  spoke  17  languages,  could  be  united  in  his  works.    We  trace  not  only  in  his 
peculiarly  charmmg  in  conversation,  and  was  admirable  description  of  Oook's  second  voyage 
fttrnlli^r  with  gencnl  and  especially  with  das-  of  discovery,  but  still  more  in  his  smaller  writ- 
sical  literature.  Among  his  works,  bedde  those  ings,  the  germ  of  that  richer  fruit  which  has 
above  mentioned,  are  Liber  SingularUde  By990  since  been  matured."  Beside  numerous  trans- 
Antiqvorum  (London,  1776  >;  Zooloffia  Indiea  lations,  his  most  important  works  are  on  sub- 
(Halle,  1781);  Be^xtehtungen  und  Wdhrheiten  jects   of  natural  history  and   ethnology,  as 
(Berlin,  1798)  ;  and  OesehiehU  der  Entdeeh-  Mleins  Skhriftetiy  ein  Bettrag  tur  lAnder-und 
unffen  und  Sehigyahrten  im  Ncrden  (Frank-  Vdlkerhunde^  NaturgnchichU  und  PhiloiopMe 
fort,  1784).    The  Ukst  was  translated  into  £ng^  des  Lebena  (6  vols.,  Berlin,  178^'97X  and  Mu- 
lish (London,  1786),  and  contains  much  useful  iiehtmvcmNiederrheinyWm  Brabant^  Flandern^ 
information  and  ingenious  conjecture,  together  EoUand^  England^  und  FranJareUh  (8  vols., 
with  many  ill-natured  refiections,  particularly  Berlin,  1791-^94).    He  was  the  first  to  translate 
on  the  £nglish.«JoRASN  Gsobo  Adah,  eldest  into  German  the  Sae&ntdla  of  Kalidasa.    His 
eon  of  the  preceding,  a  German  traveller  and  widow,  the   daughter   of  Heync^    afterward 
naturalist,  bom  in  Nassenhuben,  Nov.  26, 1754,  known  as  Therese  Huber,  pubUshed  a  collection 
died  in  Pai^  Feb.  12, 1794.  After  accompany-  of  his  letters  (2  voIsl,  Leipsic,  1828-*9).    His 
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oomplete  workB  were  edited  hj  bis  dangliter,  ^bt  from  tbe  obflervatoiy  at  Greenwich.  He 

wiUi  a  criticd  notioe  bj  G,  O.  Qenrinos  (9  vola^  soon  after  settled  on  bis  estate  in  HtftweD, 

Leipalo,  1843^*4).  Sossez,  wbere  be   sabsequently  resided,  fre- 

FOBST£R,JoHN,anEngii8bjoanuJi8tandaa-  qnently  Tisitbg  tbe  contine&t    Beside  nu&y 

tbor,  formerly  editor  of  tbe  London  ^^Ezaminer,"  papers  in  tbe  "  Fbilosopbicsl  Magazine,"  his 

bom  InNewcastie  in  1812.    He  was  educated  at  prmoipal  writings  are  the  "  Perennial  QiHa* 

tbeunlTerdtyof  London,  and  was  a  member  of  oar''  (London,  1824);  ^^  Pocket  Encydopedii 

its  first  law  class.    With  bis  classmates  be  eetab*  of  Katnral  Pbenomena''  ^ndon,  18S7),  a  com- 

lisbed  tbe  "  London  Unirersity  Magazine,"  ont  pendiom  of  prognostications  of  the  ireather; 

of  wbicb  grew  tbe  '' Englishman's  Magazine,"  Beobaehtungen  ^U>er  den  BU^hm  da  Ufl- 

among  bis  contribntiona  to  wbicb  was  a  series  Drueh  amfdM  Gthdr  (Frankfort,  1835) ;  C^ 

of  biographical  articles  on  tbe  ^^  Eariy  Patriots  tatians  twr  Vi^fiuenM  du  wmiUa  (1836);  tlw 

of  England,"  which  were  subsequently  enlarged  whimsical  Annaln  d^vn  phifncien  witftvt 


into  bis  *^  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Com-  (Bruges    1860) ;  JSpi$tolarkm  FmUrmm 

monwealth,"  makina  6  vols,  in  '^  Lardner'a  (BruaiBels^  1862),  a  ooUection  of  original  lettos 

Cabinet  Cydopeadia,"  and  republished  in  New  from  enunent  men  (Locke,  Tillotaon,  Wartoo, 

York,  in  1847.     It  is  especially  exact  in  its  Cromwell)  preserved  in  the  Fonter  family; 

&cts.  contains  much  information  not  before  and  several  poems  and  pbilosophieal  whtiogi 

published,  and  forms  a  oomplete  and  lucid  nar-  FORSYTH.    L  A  K.  W.  eo.  of  K.  Garolioi, 

rative  of  the  political  events  of  the  period  of  bounded  W.  by  Yadkin  river,  and  dnuned  \ii 

which  it  treats.    Mr.  Forster  pursued  tbe  study  its  affluents;  area,  about  260  sq.  sou;  pop.  in 

of  law  under  Chitty,  and  was  called  to  the  1860,  ll^ldSi,  of  whom  1,868  wera  aUTea.  Thi 

baTjbut  soon  became  a  valued  contributor  to  surfiice  is  much  diversined.    ThesoilisgeMr> 

periodicals.    In  1884  he  connected  himself  with  ally  fertile,  and  the  staples  are  wheats  maift 

the  "Examiner,"  of  which  be  became  the  sole  and  oats.    In  1860  tbe  prodnctiona  amoonw 

editor  in  1848,  and  from  the  time  of  bis  first  to  40,786  buabela  of  wheats  849,820  of  loditt 

connection  he  contributed  largely  to  every  num-  com,  and  97,069  of  oats.    The  county  oontaia- 

her  of  it,  in  both  the  deparUnents  of  politics  ed  2  factories,  27  mills,  and  16  ohnnbee.  It 

and  literary  criticism.    He  was  also  for  4  years  wha  formed  in  1840  of  tbe  southern  part  d 

the  editor  of  the  *' Foreign  Quarterly  Review,"  Stokes  oo.    Capital,  Winston.    H  A  K.  oa  of 

and  for  a  short  time  of  the  "  Daily  News  "  after  Qa.,  bounded  £.  and  S.  K  by  the  ChattahoodM 

the  retirement  of  Mr.  Dickens.    In  1848  ap-  river;  are&  about  260  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1^^ 

peared  bis  "Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  8,670,  of  whom  1,020  were  slaves.    Thecailatt 

Goldsmith,"  which  was  enlarged  into  the  "life  is  billy,  and  in  some  places  mountainona.  Hm 

and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith "  (1864),  a  soil  is  everywhere  of  fair  quality,  and  in  the 

graoefbl  and  thorough  biography,  of  which  also  vicinity  of  the  rivers  is  alluvial  uid  eztremelj 

an  abridgment  has  been  publisiied  with  the  fertile.    Cotton,  grain,  and  potatoea  are  Us 

same  title.    He  has  frequently  contributed  to  ^aples^  and  in  1860  the  piodnotions  amounted 

the  "  Edinburgh"  and  tbe  '*  (Quarterly"  reviews,  to  472  ludee  of  cotton,  889,964  bosbela  of  hSau 

from  the  former  of  which  bis  lives  of  Defoe  com,  72,866  of  oats,  and  78,888  of  sveet  polir 

and  of  Charles  Churchill  have  been  reprinted,  toes.    There  were  28  ohurdies  and  405  popili 

His  historical  and  biographical  essays  were  col-  attending  pnblio  schools.    The  oaanty  k  i^ 

lected  in  2  vols,  in  1868.    Li  1866  he  was  ap-  markably  nob  in  minerals.    Silver,  oopper,  tfj 

pointed  secretary  to  the  commission  of  lunacy,  a  oonaiderable  quantities  of  gold  ars  obtttnedt  and 

place  worth  about  £1,600  a  year,  and  tbe  same  diamonds  and  other  predous  stones  have  wf^ 

year  be  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Henry  Col-  sionally  been  found.    Named  in  honor  of  Jotffl 

bum  (the  well-known  publisher),  a  lady  of  am-  Forsyth,  an  eminent   statesman  of  Georg^ 

pie  fortune.  Capital  Cumming.     Yalne  of  real  estau  is 

FORSTEB^  Tbomab  Iokatiub  Maria,  an  1860,1786,228. 

English  meteorologist,  bom  in  London,  Kov.  0,  FOBSTTH,  Jomr,  an  American  senstor  asd 

1789,  died  about  1860.    He  was  early  interest-  secretuy  of  state  under  Fre^enU  Jacboa 

ed  in  natural  sciences^  and  published  a  '^  Jour-  and  Van  Buren,  bom  in  Frederic  00^  Va, 

nal  of  the  Weather"  in  bis  16tb  year.    He  had  about  1781,  diedin  Washington,  Oct  91,  IMl 

attracted  attention  by  publioationa  on  tbe  influ*  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  is  ITVI. 

enoe  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  spirituous  liquors  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Aogostai  Ga, 

upon  health,  and  on  the  natural  history  of  the  in  1802.    He  was  elected  attomey^fowfal  tf 

swallow,  when  in  1812  be  went  to  the  univer-  the  state  in  1808,  representative  in  oongretf  o 

sity  of  (Jambridge,  wbere  m  the  following  year  1812,  and  IT.  8.  senator  in  181&    In  ISSOM 

be  produced  an  annotated  edition  of  ^atus.  was  sent  to  Spain  as  i^ddent  miniateRi  wbtf« 

tiicb 

vations  on  the  Influence  of  Particular  States  of  1828  be  was  agam  chosen  to  the  house  of  rep- 

the  Atmosphere  on  Human  Healtb  and  Dis-  resents^ves,  and  was  one  of  the  main  f^ 

eases'*  (London,  1817).  On  July  8, 1819,  be  dis-  porters  in  congress  of  Gov.  Troi^  of  0<^ 

covered  a  comet  which  was  seen  on  the  same  m  his  contest  with  the  national  gof«w>^ 
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oonoerning  the  removal  of  the  Oreelc  and  Oher-  tireets^  on  which  stand  bnildinga  for  the  troopii 

okee  Indiana.    He  became  governor  of  Geor-  warehouaesy  qnartermaster^a  establiahment,  sU* 

gia  in  1827,  and  in  1820  was  again  retamed  to  blea  for  8,000  horaea  and  16,000  mnlea,  4eo. 

tiie  U.  8.  aenate.    He  waa  a  delegate  to  the  The  barrack  ia  a  large  edifice,  8  atoriea  high, 

anti-tariff  convention  called  at  Milledgeville  in  and  the  hospital  waa  built  at  a  cost  of  $12,^ 

1882,  but  withdrew  from  it  on  the  ground  that  or  $16,000.    Gonnected  witli  the  Ibrt  are  sev* 

it  did  not  fBirlj  represent  the  people  of  Qeor*  era!  large  fiurma.    Leavenworth  City  la  about  9 

gia ;  and  he  oppo«ed  the  South  Carolina  move-  m.  distant. 

ment  of  nuUincation  from  ita  beginning,  and  FORT  MADISON,  the  capital  of  Lee  co., 

voted  in  favor  of  Mr.  daj'a  compromiae  act  of  Iowa,  dtnated  on  beautifol  rising  ground  on  the 

1888.    In  the  debate  in  1884  on  tne  removal  of  Misdasippi,  12  m.  above  the  lower  r^ida ;  pop* 

the  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  bank,  he  supported  in  1868,  about  8,000.    It  was  ^e  site  of  a  m>n* 

the  president,  who  afterward  impointed  him  sec^  tier  fort  erected  by  the  government  in  1808  as 

retaiy  of  atate,  an  office  whicn  he  retained  till  a  defence  against  the  Indians.    The  garrison 

the  retirement  of  President  Van  Buren  in  1841.  was  Ibroed  to  evacuate  it  in  1818,  when  it  waa 

FORTBEND,  aS.  £.oo.ofTezas,inter8eot-  burned,  and  few  traces  of  it  now  remain.    The 

ed  by  Brazoa  river,  which  ia  navigable  by  village  ia  pleasant  and  healthy,  well  built,  with 

steamboats  during  part  of  the  year,  and  touched  a  good  proportion  of  brick  housea,  a  aubstantial 

on  the  8.  W.  by  Bernard  river;  area,  920  sq.  court  house,  and  6  or  6  ohuiMdies.    It  is  the 

m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  4^184,  of  whom  2,714  were  seat  of  the  state  penitentiary,  a  fine  limestone 

daves.    In  the  vidleys  of  the  streams  the  soil  building,  and  is  connected  with  the  oppoAt^ 

la  alluvial  and  fertile.    The  rest  of  the  county,  side  of  the  river  by  a  steam  ferry.    In  manu- 

oonsisting  principally  of  prairies,  is  less  ruroduo-  fiKstnres  it  has  progressed  more  rapidly  than 

tive,  but  nunishes  abundant  pasturage.  Timber  any  other  town  in  the  state.     Its  commerce 

is  frrand  in  the  river  bottoms,  Brasos  and  Ber-  is  extensive,  and  it  is  a  depot  and  shipping 

nard  rivers  being  skirted  by  a  thick  growth  of  point  for  immense  quantities  of  lumber,  grain, 

oak,  ash,  elm,  and  red  cedar.    The  staples  are  and  pork.    Two  newspimers  are  published  here, 

cotton,  sugar,  Indian  com,  and  live  stock.    In  FORT  RELET,  a  military  post  of  Kansaa, 

1860  the  produotiona  amounted  to  2,466  balea  established  in  1868,  at  the  junction  of  Repub- 

of  cotton,  100  hogsheads  of  sugar,  186,206  Ucan  and  Smoky  Hill  forks  of  Swansea  river,  on 

buahela  of  Indian  com,  and  68,880  c^  aweet  po»  tiie  great  emigrant  route  to  New  Mexico  and 

tatoea.    There  were  4  churches,  several  acade-  Cidifomia.  140  m.  from  Fort  Leavenworth, 

mies,  and  120  pupils  attending  public  areola.  With  the  latter  place  it  ia  connected  by  an  ex* 

Value  of  real  estate  in  1868.^  $1,228^140.    Cap-  eellent  military  road,  completed  to  this  point  in 

ital,  Richmond.  1864,  and  for  the  continuation  of  which  W.  to 

FORT  DES  MOINES,  the  ci^ital  of  Iowa,  a  Bridger's  Pass,  on  the  boundary  between  Ne- 

flourishinj^  post  town  ox  Polk  oo.,  and  one  of  braska  and  Utah,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 

the  most  important  places  in  the  interior  of  the  was  made  by  congress  in  1866.    The  fort  has 

state;  pop.  in  1868,  8,880.    It  ia  built  at  the  accommodations  for  a  large  force  of  cavalry, 

Junction  of  the  Dea  Moinea  and  Raccoon  rivers^  and  atone  barraoka  for  6  infantty  companies^ 

the  former  of  which,  on  the  completion  of  im*  and  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 

provemente  now  in  progress,  will  be  navigable  oountiy,  abounding  in   timber,   fonge,   and 

thus  fiur  by  steamboats.    The  water  power  for-  water,  has  all  the  advantagee  requinte  for  an 

nished  by  the  two  streama  is  employed  in  sev-  important  frontier  post.    There  is  a  Methodist 

eral  flour  and  saw  mills.    Timber  is  abundant  in  mission  in  the  neighborhood. 

the  vidnit}^  and  productive  coal  mines  have  FORT  ROTAL^  a  seaport  of  the  French 

been  opened.    A  newspaper  is  published  in  the  West  Indies,  and  capital  of  Martinique,  aituated 

town.    For  many  years  tma  was  a  military  ste-  on  a  deep  and  well  aheltered  bay  on  the  W.  aide 

tion  in  the  midat  of  the  Indian  country,  but  tiie  of  tihe  iaiand ;  pop.  11,800.    It  is  defended  by  a 

old  fortwaa  abandoned  in  1846.  The  name  of  the  fort  which  oommanda  both  the  town  and  the 

town  has  reoentiy  been  changed  to  Des  Moines,  harbor,  is  the  residence  of  the  French  governor. 

Ft)RT  LARAMIE.    See  T.AitAMT».  and  contams,  beside  the  parish  church  ana 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  a  militarv  post  government  offices,  a  prison,  hospital,  barracki^ 

of  Kansas^  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Muaouri,  and  an  araenaL    In  1889  it  waa  almoet  wholly 

898  m.  above  ite  mouth,  and   81  m.  above  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  which  over  600 

the  junction  of  the  Kansas  river.    It  was  ea-    lives  were  lost.    

tablished  in  1827,  is  important  aa  a  general  FORT  ST.  D AVID,  a  town  on  the  Ooroman- 

rendexvoua  for  troopa  proceeding  westward,  del  coaat,  presidency  of  Madras,  Hindoatan. 

and  aa  a  depot  for  lul  tne  forte  on  the  great  It  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tripapo- 

Santa  F4  and  Oregon  routea.    It  ia  the  inter*  lore,  12  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Pondioheny,  ana  was 

aecting  point  of  nearly  all  the  great  military  formerly  well  fortified.    A  Britiah  foctoiy  was 

roads  of  the  territoriea,  one  running  S.  into  esteblided  here  in  1691.    It  withstood  a  siege 

Texas,  one  S.  W.  to  Santa  F^  one  W.  to  Fort  by  the  French  in  1746.  and  from  that  period 

Biley,  and  a  fourth  N.  W.  to  posts  in  Nebraska^  remained  for  12  years  the  capital  of  the  Britiah 

Utah,  Oregon,  Oalifomia,  eto.    It  is  rapidly  poaaessions  in  thia  part  of  India.    In  1768  the 

improving  in  appearance^  being  laid  out  in  fVeneh  under  Lally  besieged  it  again,  captured 
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it  after  a  short  redstAaoe,  and  d«Btroyed  its  for  romantio  scenery.  It  rises  from  the  oos- 
fortifioatioiis.  fluenoe  of  two  small  streams,  the  Dnchnj  lad 
.  FORT  WAYNE,  a  floariahing  dtj,  capital  the  Dhn^irhidi  Quite  od  the  N.Ki]omo(  Ben 
of  Alien  CO.,  Ind^  sitoated  in  arich,  beantifii],  and  Lomond.  Thence,  nnder  the  name  of  the  ATen> 
well  cultivated  region  at  the  conflnenoe  of  the  do w  or  Black  river,  it  flows  £.  through  tlie  in- 
8t.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  rivers,  which  here  tQe  valley  of  the  Laggan,  shnt  inon  ehher  ndi 
form  the  Maomee ;  pop.  in  18fiS|i  aboot  16,000«  bj  hills,  and  after  receiving  one  or  two  bib- 
It  occnpies  the  site  of  tiie  old  ^  Twi^twee  vil-  ntaries  assmnes  the  name  of  Fwth.  From  tbis 
lage"  of  the  Miami  Lidians.  Afort  was  erected  point  it  becma  to  present  therMnafkihtewy 
here  hj  order  of  Gen.  Wayne  in  1794;  it  was  nhirities  wnich  form  its  chief  Qhsnotorutk 
abandoned  in  1819,  and  in  1841  the  Indiana  now  winding  graoefiilly  through  a  rich  km 
were  removed  W.  of  thelfississippi  river.  The  conntry,  now  aonbling  and  flowing  ¥^  agu 
town  has  grown  np  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  sweeping  to  the  £^  describing  st  timei  ataiMk 
now  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  complete  oirclee,andfimningfl&&loDgitsooam 
state.  It  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  9  rail*  many  beantiftd  peninsolas.  The  most  liDgoiff 
roads,  one  mnning  from  Toledo  on  Lake  Erie  to  of  these  windings,  called  the  ^hnks  of  Forth," 
the  state  line  in  Illinois,  and  the  other  from  occor  between  AUoa  and  Stiriing,  the  diitiiM 
Pittsbnrg,  Penn.,  to  Ghicago.  The  Wabash  and  between  which  places,  in  a  stndgnt  Une, » iboot 
Erie  canal  passes  by  it,  and  nnmerons  plank  6  m.,  while  by  water  it  is  12  m.  Tbegounl 
roads  open  an  eaqr commnnicalion  with  various  conise  of  the  river  is  S.  or  S.  K  Itsdapths 
towns  of  Indiana  and  adjacent  states.  It  has  fromS  to  more  than  87  flatiioais,  and  its  bottn 
an  active  trade,  is  the  see  of  a  Soman  Oatholio  is  generally  mnddy.  The  tide  sets  up  from  tbi 
bishop,  and  contains  a  Methodist  female  college,  sea  as  &r  as  Stirling  bridge,  a  distsaee  of  70  n. 
a  (toman  Roman  Oatholio  school  for  yotuiji;  It  is  navigable  thus  fiv  for  vessels  of  100  toM^ 
ladies  nnder  the  charge  of  the  sisters  of  Provi-  and  to  Alloa  for  veesela  of  800  tooa  lu  length 
dence.  %  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  and  15  indnding  all  ita  rinncsities,  cannot  be  miMh 
ohnrches.  less  than  170  m.,  thon^  in  a  direot  line  it 

FORTE,  ia  mnsic,  an  Italian  word  signifying  would  probably  not  exceed  90  m.   TheTcitk, 

strong,  lond.    It  isthe  oposite  of  pianoj  aoft^  AUan,  and  Devon  are  Hs  largest  tribakaaei.  A 

and  implies  that  the  passage  to  which  itis  aflix-  canal  88  m.  in  length  oonnects  it  with  tfaeOlfdft 

edis  tobe  executed londly  or  forcibly.  AtEincardmeitbeginBtowidenint08n«6tnH7t 

EORTESOUE,  6ir  John,  an  English  lawyer,  called  the  frith  of  Fcwth,  between  the  ooootia 

who  lived  in  thereignsof  Henry  VI.  and  Ed-  of  01a6kmannanandFifeontheK.,andofL» 

ward  IV.    The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  tithgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Haddington  cotbeS. 

uncertain.    In  1420  he  was  appointed  one  of  The  frith  contains  several  islanas,  and  s|ntf 

the  governors  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1442  abundance  of  herrings  and  other  fidt  Uop^ 

chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench.    He  was  a  60  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  16  m. 
aealons  Lancastrian,  and  when  in  1461  the  for-       EORTDIOATION.    This  aabjeet  ii  tfot 

tune  of  war  made  Heniy  VI.  a  ftigitive.  Fortes-  times  divided  into  defensive  fortincatioa,  vUa 

cue  accompanied  him  to  Scotland,  where  Henry  provides  the  means  of  rendering  a  giren  loea- 
is  supposed 
of  Engli 


tioned  by  several  writers.    Boon  after,    the  contains  the  rules  for  conducting  a  aieffe. 

Yorkists,  who  at  that  period  controlled  the  par*  shaD,  however,  treat  of  it  here  under  tlie  thite 

liament,  included  him  in  the  act  of  attainder  heads  of  PamajmrT  FomrnoATiOH,  or  tie 

which  was  passed  by  them  against  the  king,  mode  of  putting  a  locality,  in  time  of  pM 

qneen.  and  other  prominent  Lancastrians.    In  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  ooinp0l  »| 

1468  he  fled  to  the  continent  with  Queen  Mar-  enemy  to  attack  it  by  a  regular  siege;  tMan 

garet  and  her  son  Edward,  and  remained  abroad  of  Snoia;  andFinDFoKnnoATioirjOrtheeoe' 

several  years  attending  on  the  royal  exiles.  He  struction  of  temporary  works  to  BtreogtMS  i 

returned  with  them  to  England,  but  after  the  given  point  in  consequence  of  the  moiDeBt^ 

fetal  fight  at  Tewkesburv  in  1471,  he  became  a  importance  which  it  may  acqmre  u^^ 

prisoner  tothe victor,  EdwardlV.    Having  ob-  peculiar  drcnmstanoesof  a css^iaign.   L  rat 

tained  his  pardon  and  liberty,  Fortescne  with-  XAmnrr  FonnnoATioH.     The  ^^^^J^^ 

drew  to  Gloucestershire,  and  there  passed  the  fortification  appears  to  be  the  Btoflkade»  vu^ 

residue  of  his  days  in  retirement    The  most  np  to  the  end  of  the  18th  ^^^^^^'^^^^^ 

celebrated  of  his  works  is  his  treatise  DsZauiIi-  national  system  with  the  Turks  (imImmA^ 

huLegvmJnffUa^  which  is  written  in  the  form  is  even  nowinfhU  nsein  the  Indo^ChiMMper 

of  a  dialogue,  the  interlocutors  being  Prince  Ed-  ninsula  among  the  Burmese.    It  ^^"'"^^ 

ward  and  the  author.  The  earliest  edition  is  that  double  or  triple  row  of  stout  treesy  P»^^ 

of  Whiteohnroh,  published  in  the  beginning  of  right  and  near  each  other  in  the  gfOPPJtT?!? 

the  reign  of  Henir  VIH.,  and  the  latest  that  of  a  wall  all  around  the  town  orcamptobe^0>*T 

A.  Amos  (Oambridge,  1826).    The  oldest  trana-  ed.    Darius  in  his  expedition  anuMtbeb^ 

lation  is  that  by  Mulcaster  (London.  1616).  ans,  Oortee  at  Tabasco  in  MexuxHaiidOi|H-^ 

FORTH,  a  larse  river  of  Scotland  the  8d  of  in  New  Zealand,  all  came  in  ^^n^'J^^J^^u 

that  conntay  in  nze,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  atoclndes.    Sometimes  the  ipaoe  belvMi  »* 
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rows  of  tre«e  was  filled  up  wiili  earth;  in  other  These  towers  were  now  called  roundels  (nm* 
instances  the  trees  were  connected  and  held  to-  deUt),  and  were  made  lime  enough  to  hold  sev- 
gether  hj  wicker  work.  The  next  step  was  the  eral  pieces  of  cannon.  To  enM»  the  besieged 
erection  of  masoniy  walls  instead  of  stockadea  to  work  cannon  on  tlie  waU  too,  a  rampart  of 
This  plan  secnred  greater  dnrabilitj,  at  the  earth  was  thrown  up  behind  it  so  as  to  giro  it 
same  time  that  it  rendered  the  assault  far  more  the  necessary  width.  We  shall  soon  see  how  this 
difSoult;  and  from  the  days  of  Nineveh  and  earthwork  gradual! j  encroached  <m11ie  wall, 
Babylon  down  to  the  dose  of  the  middle  agea  so  as  in  some  cases  to  supersede  it  altogether. 
nuMonrf  walls  formed  the  exdnsiYe  means  of  Albert  Ddrer,  the  celebrated  German  painter 
Ibrtification  among  all  the  more  civilized  na-  developed  this  system  of  roundels  to  its  hiffh- 
tiona  The  walls  were  made  so  high  that  es-  est  perfection.  He  made  them  perfectly  inde- 
calade  was  rendered  difficult;  they  were  made  pendent  forts,  intersectbg  the  continuity  of 
thick  enough  to  offer  a  lengthened  resistance  to  the  wall  at  certain  intervals,  and  with  case* 
the  battering  ram,  and  to  allow  the  defenders  mated  batteries  enfilading  the  ditch;  of  his 
to  move  about  freely  on  the  top,  sheltered  by  a  masonry  parapets,  not  more  than  8  feet  high  is 
thinner  masonry  parapet  with  battlements,  nncoverea  (visible  to  the  besieger  and  subject 
through  the  embrasures  of  which  arrows  ana  to  his  direct  fire) ;  and  in  order  to  complete 
other  missiles  might  be  shot  or  thrown  against  the  defence  of  the  ditch^  he  proposed  cofonnUrtif 
the  assailanta  To  increase  the  defence,  the  casemated  works  on  the  sole  of  the  oitcli,  hid- 
parapet  was  soon  built  overhanging,  with  holes  den  from  the  eyes  of  the  besiegers,  with  embra- 
between  the  projecting  stones  onwnich  it  rest-  sures  on  either  side  so  as  to  enfikide  the  ditch 
ed,  so  as  to  allow  the  besieged  to  see  the  foot  as  flur  as  the  next  angle  of  the  polygon.  Al- 
of  the  wall  and  reach  an  enemy  who  might  most  all  these  proposius  were  new  inventions; 
have  ^t  so  far  bv  direct  miasiles  fivm  above,  and  if  none  except  the  casemates  found  flavor 
The  ditch,  no  doubt,  was  also  introduced  at  an  with  his  a^e,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  latest 
early  period,  surrounding  the  whole  waD,  and  and  most  important  systems  of  fortification 
serving  as  the  chief  obstacle  against  access  to  they  have  all  been  adopted  and  developed  ao- 
it.  Finally,  the  defensive  capabilities  of  mason-  cording  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  modem 
ry  walls  were  developed  to  tiiehiffheat  point  by  timea — ^About  the  same  time,  a  change  was 
adding  at  intervals  towers  which  projected  adopted  in  the  sh^pe  of  the  enhuraed  towen^ 
from  the  wall,  thus  giving  it  a  flanldng  de-  fh>m  which  modem  systems  of  fortimsation  may 
fbnce  by  missiles  thrown  from  them  at  such  be  considered  to  date.  The  round  shspe  had 
troops  as  assailed  the  space  between  two  the  dtsadvantaae  that  neither  the  curtsm  (the 
towera  Being  in  most  cases  higher  than  the  piece  of  wall  between  two  towers)  nor  Uie 
wall,  and  separated  from  its  top  by  cross  para-  next  acyoining  towers  could  readi  with  their  fire 
peta  they  commanded  it  and  formed  each  a  every  point  in  front  of  an  intermediate  tower; 
small  fortress,  which  had  to  be  taken  singly  there  were  small  angles  close  to  the  wall,  where 
after  the  defenders  had  been  driven  from  the  the  enemy,  if  he  once  reached  them,  could  not 
midn  wall  itself  If  we  add  to  this,  that  in  be  touched  by  the  fire  of  the  fortresa  To  avoid 
some  cities,  especially  in  €h^Bece,  tibiere  was  a  this,  the  tower  was  changed  into  an  irregular 
kindofdtadel,  on  some  comman^ng  height  in-  pentagon,  with  one  side  turned  toward  the  in- 
side  the  walls  (acropoUsX  forming  a  redidt  and  tenor  of  the  fortress,  and  4  toward  the  open 
second  line  of  defence,  we  shall  have  indicated  country.  This  pentagon  was  called  a  bastion, 
the  most  essential  points  of  the  fortification  of  To  prevent  repetitions  and  obscurity,  we  shall 
the  masonry  epoch. — ^But  f^om  the  14tibi  to  the  now  at  once  proceed  to  give  the  description 
end  of  the  16th  century  the  introduction  of  ar-  and  nomenclature  of  bastionary  defence,  based 
tillery  fundamentally  changed  the  modes  of  on  one  of  those  systems  whidi  show  all  its 
attaoUng  fortified  placea  From  this  period  essential  partioulara  Fig.  1  (see  next  psge)  rep- 
dates  that  immense  literature  on  fortificadon  resents  8  fronts  of  a  hexsgon  fortified  ao- 
which  has  produced  systems  and  methods  in-  cording  to  Yaubrn's  first  system.  The  left 
numerable,  part  of  which  have  found  a  more  side  represents  the  mere  outline  as  used  in 
or  less  extensive  practical  application,  while  the  geometrical  delineation  of  the  work;  the 
others,  and  not  always  the  least  ingenious,  have  right  gives  the  ramparts,  glacis,  ^to.,  in  detaiL 
been  passed  over  as  merdy  tiieoretical  curiosi-  The  entire  dde  of  the  polygon  /'  /"  is  not 
ties,  unto  at  later  periods  the  ftnitftil  ideas  con-  formed  by  a  continuous  rampart ;  at  each  end, 


tained  in  them  have  been  again  drawn  into  the  portions  cT/' and  d''/"  are  left  open,  and  the 
daylight  by  more  fbrtunate  successora  This  space  thus  arising  is  closed  by  the  projecting 
has  l>een  the  fiite,  as  we  shall  see,  of  tJie  very    pentagonal  bastion  d!  V  a'  ^  tf.    The  lines  af  V 


aathor  who  forms,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  brid^  and  a  0'  form  the  fSsoes,  the  lines  V  <f  and  o'  ^ 

between  the  old  masonry  system  and  llie  new  the  flanks  of  the  bastion.    The  points  where 

system  <tf  earthworks  merely  revetted  with  fluses  and  flanks  meet  are  called  the  shoulder 

masonry  in  those  places  which  the  enemy  can-  pdnta    The  line  a'  /',  which  goes  fWm  the 

not  see  from  a  distance.    The  fiM  effect  of  the  centre  of  the  drde  to  the  point  of  the  bastion, 

introduction  of  artillery  was  an  increase  in  the  is  called  the  capital    The  line  if'  d!^  forming 

thickness  of  the  wslls  and  in  the  diameter  of  part  of  the  origind  circumference  of  the  hexa* 

the  towen  at  the  expense  of  their  height  gon,  is  the  curtain.    Thus  every  polygon  will 
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have  as  many  bastions  as  sides.  The  bastion 
may  be  either  fall,  if  tlie  whole  pentagon  is 
filled  up  with  earth  as  high  as  the  terr^lein  of 
the  rampart  (the  plaoe  wnere  the  gnns  stand), 
or  hollow  (empty)  if  the  rampart  slopes  down, 
immediately  behind  the  gnn&  into  the  interior. 
In  fig.  1,  a  5  a  c  0  is  a  ntU  bastion ;  the  next 


one  to  the  right,  of  which  one  half  only  k  no^ 
is  a  hollow  one.  Bastions  and  cnrtsins  to- 
gether constitute  the  enceinte,  or  body  of  tk 
place.  In  them  we  notice,  <m  the  terreplem, 
first  the  parapet,  constmcted  in  front  so  as  to 
shelter  the  defenders,  and  then  the  ramps,  oa 
the  interior  slope  («  a),  bj  which  the  commuii' 


cations  with  the  interior  are  kept  up.  The 
rampart  is  high  enough  to  cover  tne  houses  of 
the  town  from  direct  fire,  and  the  parapet 
thick  enough  to  offer  lengthened  resistance  to 
heavy  artillery.  All  round  the  rampart  is  the 
ditch  ttttf  and  in  it  are  several  classes  of  out- 
works. First,  the  ravelin  or  demilune  hlm^m 
front  of  the  curtain,  a  triangular  work  with  two 
frtaes,  1;  2  and  2  m,  each  with  a  rampart  and  para- 
pet to  receive  aztillery.  The  open  rear  of  any 
work  is  called  the  gorge;  thus  in  the  ravelin,  i  m, 
in  the  bastion  (2  a,  is  the  gorge.  The  parapet  of 
the  ravelin  is  about  8  or  4  feet  longer  than  the 
parapet  of  the  body  of  the  place,  so  that  it  is 
commanded  by  it,  and  the  guns  of  the  latter  may 
in  case  of  need  fire  away  over  it,  Between 
the  curtain  and  ravelin  there  is  a  long  and 
narrow  detached  work  in  the  ditch,  the  te- 
nailUf  g  h  i,  destined  principdly  to  cover  the 
curtains  from  breaching  fire ;  it  is  low  and  too 
narrow  for  artillery,  and  its  parapet  merely 
serves  for  infantry  to  flank  the  ditch  fire  into 
the  lunette  in  case  of  a  sucoessfbl  assault  Be- 
yond the  ditch  is  the  covered  way.  n  op,  bound- 
ed on  the  inner  ride  by  the  ditcn  and  cm  the 
outer  ade  by  the  interior  slope  of  the  glads,  rrr, 
which  firom  its  highest  inner  bounduy  line  or 
crest  (erSte)  slopes  very  gradually  down  into  the 
field.  The  crest  of  the  glads  is  agun  8  feet  or 
more  lower  than  the  ravehn,  so  as  to  idlow 
all  the  guns  of  the  fortress  to  fire  over  it.  Of 
the  slopes  in  these  earthworks  the  exterior  one 
of  the  body  of  the  place  and  of  the  outworks 
in  the  ditch  (scarp),  and  the  exterior  one  of  the 
ditch  (from  the  covered  way  downward)  or 
counterscarp,  are  generally  revetted  with  mason- 
ry.   The  salient  and  reentering  angles  of  the 


covered  way  form  large,  roomy,  sheltered  ^ 
called  places  of  arms;  they  are  calkd  euto 
saJient  (p)  or  reentering  (n  p\  acoordiiig  to  the 
angles  at  which  they  are  situated.  To  prBreot 
the  covered  way  from  being  enfiladed,  tnTenei 
or  cross  parapets  are  constructed  acrosi  it  atiD- 
tervals,  leavmg  only  amall  passages  at  the  end 
nearest  the  giMis.  Sometimes  there  is  a  flull 
work  constructed  to  cover  the  comimininitiffl 
across  the  ditch  from  the  tenaille  to  theitTelio; 
it  is  called  Aeapanni^e^  and  coogasiB  of  anarrof 
paUiway  covered  on  either  aide  by  a  parapet,  tbe 
exterior  surfrices  of  whidi  slope  down  gndulif 
likeaglacis.  Thereissochacaponoi^betwwo 

the  tenaille  g  hi  and  the  ravelin  1;2«,%  1;" 
The  section  i^ven  in  fig.  2  will  asBiBt  io  reoderioK 

this  descriptiQn  dearer.  AistbeterrepleiDCt 
the  body  of  the  i^aocL  B  is  the  parapet,  0  the  D>^ 
sonry  revetment  of  the  scarp,  D  the  ditch,  £  tw 
eunAte,  a  smaller  and  deqier  ditdi  drawn  aczoa 
the  middle  of  the  larger  ooe^  F  tbe  masoi^ 
revetment  of  the  counterscarp,  G  the  eovtfw 
way,  H  the  glads.  The  steps  shown  behiad 
the  parapet  and  glacis  are  called  banqoett^ 
and  serve  as  stands  forin&ntiy  toatepoQiv 

fire  over  the  protecting  parapet.  It  wiU  m 
readily  observed  frrom  the  diagram  Uiat  the  gna 

pkced  on  the  flanks  of  tbe  basUoos  sweep  tM 
whole  ditch  in  front  of  the  aAioining  bisUo^ 
Thus  the  fiice  a'  V  ia  covered  by  tbe  fin  of  i^ 
flaiOt  <!"«",  and  the  &m  aVl^theflinkK 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inner  ftoesoftwoa^ 
joining  bastions  cover  the  ftoes  of  tii»n^ 
between  them,  by  keeping  theditdi  in  flw  » 
the  ravdin  under  their  fire.  T^^^^Jl 
portion  of  the  ditch  nnproteotwl  by  atom 
fire;  in  this  oondsts  tbe  original  wgiw»V 
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in  advanoe  hj  yrhiob.  Che  bastionary  sjstem  in- 
aogoratos  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  fortifi- 
cation.— ^The  inventor  of  bastions  is  not  Imown, 
nor  ia  the  predse  date  at  which  thej  were  in- 
trodaoed;  the  only  thing  certain  is  that  they 
were  invented  in  Italy,  and  tiiat  San  Ificbele  in 
1627  coDstrncted  two  bastions  in  the  rampart 
of  YenHia.  All  statements  respecting  earlier 
bastions  are  donbtfiiL  The  systems  of  bastion- 
ary fortification  are  classed  under  several  na- 
tional schools;  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  of 


conrse  that  which  invented  bastions,  the  Ital- 
ian. The  first  Italian  bastions  bore  the  stamp 
of  their  origin ;  they  were  nothing  bat  poly- 
gonal towers  or  roundels ;  they  scarcely  altered 
the  former  character  of  the  fortification,  except 
as  regarded  the  fiauking  fire.  The  enceinte  re- 
mained a  masonry  waU,  exposed  to  the  direct 
fire  of  the  enemy;  the  rampart  of  earth  thrown 
up  behind  served  chiefly  to  give  room  to  place 
and  handle  artillery,  and  its  inner  slope  was  also 
revetted  with  masonry,  as  in  the  old  town  walls. 


Fio.  1 


It  was  not  tin  a  later  dav  that  the  parapet  was 
constructed  of  earthworks,  but  even  then  the 
whole  of  its  outer  slope  up  to  the  top  was  re- 
vetted with  masonry  exposed  to  the  direct  fire 
of  the  enemy.  The  curtains  were  very  long, 
from  800  to  560  yards.  The  bastions  were  veiy 
small,  the  taze  of  large  roundels,  the  fianks  al- 
ways perpendicdar  to  the  curtains.  Kow  as  it 
is  a  rule  in  fortification  that  the  best  flanking 
fire  always  comes  from  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  line  to  be  flanked,  it  is  evident  that  the 
chief  object  of  the  old  Italian  flank  was  to  cover, 
not  the  short  and  distant  face  of  the  acjjoining 
bastion,  but  the  long  straight  line  of  the  curtain. 
Where  the  curtain  became  too  long,  a  flat^  ob- 
tuse-angled bastion  was  constructed  on  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  called  a  platform  (piata  /orma). 
The  flanks  were  not  constructed  on  the  shoulder 
point,  but  a  little  retired  behind  the  rampart  of 
the  facesy  so  that  the  shoulder  points  pi^ected 
and  were  supposed  to  shelter  tnem ;  and  each 
Hank  had  two  batteries,  a  lower  one,  and  a 
higher  one  a  litde  to  the  rear ;  sometimes  even 
«  casemate  in  the  scarp  wall  of  the  flank  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch.  Add  to  this  a  ditch,  and 
you  have  the  whole  of  the  original  Italian  sys- 
tem ;  there  were  no  ravelins,  no  tenaOles,  no 
covered  way,  no  s^acis.  But  this  system  was 
fioon  improved.  The  curtains  were  shortened, 
the  basdons  were  enlarged.  The  length  of  tiie 
inner  nde  of  the  polygon  (//Vfig*  1)  was  fixed 
at  from  260  to  800  yards.  The  fianks  were 
made  longer,  j-  of  the  side  of  the  polygon,  i  of 
the  length  of  the  curtain.  Thus,  though  diey 
remain^  perpendicular  to  the  curtain  and  had 
other  defects,  as  we  shidl  see,  they  now  began 
to  give  more  protection  to  the  face  of  the  next 
bastion.  The  bastions  were  made  fbU,  and  in 
their  centre  a  cavalier  was  often  erected,  that  is, 
n  work  with  faces  and  fianks  parallel  to  those 
of  the  bastion,  but  with  a  rampart  and  parapet 
BO  much  higher  as  to  admit  of  its  firing  over  the 
parapet  of  the  bastion.    The  ditch  waa  very 


wide  and  deep,  the  counterscarp  running  gener- 
ally narallel  to  the  face  of  the  bastion ;  but  as 
this  airection  of  the  counterscarp  prevented  the 
part  of  the  fiank  nearest  the  shoulder  from  see- 
ing and  fiauking  the  whole  of  the  ditch,  it  was 
subsequentiy  done  away  with,  and  the  counter- 
scarp was  traced  so  that  its  prolongation  passed 
through  the  shoulder  point  of  the  next  bastion. 
The  covered  wav  was  then  introduced  (first  in 
the  citadel  of  Milan,  in  the  2d  quarter  of  the  16th 
century,  first  described  by  Tartaglia  in  1664).   It 
served  as  a  place  of  concentration  as  well  as  of 
retreat  for  8allyin|^  parties,  and  from  its  intro- 
duction the  scientific  and  energetic  use  of  offen- 
sive movements  in  the  defence  of  fortresses  may 
be  said  to  date ;  to  increase  its  utility  the  places 
of^rms  were  introduced,  which  give  more  room, 
and  €^  which  the  retotering  angles  also  give  a 
capital  flanking  flre  to  the  covered  way.    To 
render  the  access  to  the  covered  way  still  more 
diflScult,  rows  of  palisades  were  erected  on  the 
glacis,  one  or  two  yards  from  its  crest,  but  in 
Sbis  position  they  were  soon  destroyed  by  the 
enemy^s  fire;  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, therefore,  they  were  placed,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  IVenchman  Maudin,  on  the  covered 
way,  covered  by  the  glacis.    The  gates  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  curtain ;  to  cover  them,  a 
crescent-shimed  work  was  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mtch  in  front  of  them ;  bnt  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  towers  were  transformed 
into  bastions,  the  half-moon  (demi-lune)  was 
soon  changed  into  a  trian^^^dar  work — the  pres- 
ent ravelin.    This  was  still  very  smaU,  but  be- 
came larger  when  it  was  found  that  not  only  did 
itserve  as  a  bridge-head  across  the  ditch,  but  also 
covered  fianks  and  curtidns  Ugainst  the  enemy^s 
fire,  gave  a  cross  fire  in  fit>nt  of  the  capitals  of 
the  bastions,  and  effectually  fianked  the  covered 
wav.  StiUlhey  were  made  very  small,  so  that  the 
prolongation  of  their  taaoeB  reached  the  body  of 
the  pl^  in  the  curtain  point  (the  extremity,  of 
the  curtain).    The  principal  fluilts  of  the  Italian 
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mode  of  foiiifioation  were  the  Moiring :  1.  The  fortified  in  1587-58,  and  JflUdi,  ftirlaflad  a  iSnr 
bad  direction  of  the  flank.  After  the  introdac-  years  later  bj  an  engineer  known  under  Um 
tion  of  ravelins  and  oovered  ways,  the  cortain  be-  name  of  Master  John  (Meiiter  Johann).  Bot 
came  less  and  leas  the  point  of  attack;  the  fiices  the  man  who  first  broke  completely  ihttn^ 
of  the  bastions  now  were  chiefiy  assailed.  To  the  fetters  of  the  Italian  school  and  laid  dowi 
cover  these  well,  the  prolongation  of  the  fiicea  the  principles  on  which  the  whole  ef  thonb- 
shonld  have  met  the  cortain  at  the  very  point  sequent  systems  of  bastionary  fortification  in 
where  the  flank  of  the  next  bastion  was  erected,  founded,  was  Daniel  Bneckle,  enoneer  to  th« 
and  this  flank  shouldhave  been  perpendicular  or  town  of  Strasbourg  (diea  X589).  mB  chief  pnn- 
nearly  so  to  this  prolonged  line  (called  the  line  ciples  were :  1.  That  a  fortress  becomes  strong 
of  defence).  In  that  case  there  would  have  been  the  more  sides  there  are  to  the  polygon  wiuck 
an  effective  flanking  flre  aU  along  the  ditch  and  forms  the  enceinte,  the  different  fronts  bdiv 
front  of  the  bastion.  As  it  was,  the  line  of  de-  thereby  enabled  to  give  a  better  sapport  to  each 
fence  was  neither  perpendicular  to  the  flanks  other;  consequently,  the  nearer  the  ontlina 
nor  did  it  join  the  curlnin  at  the  curtain  point;  to  be  defend^  comes  to  a  straight  line,  th# 
it  intersected  the  curtain  at  1,  i,  or  ^  of  its  better.  This  principle,  demonstrated  ai  an  ori- 
length.  Thus,  the  direct  flre  of  the  flimk  was  ginal  discovery  with  a  great  show  of  mathO' 
more  likely  to  injure  the  garrison  of  the  opposite  matlcal  learning  by  Cormontaigne,  was  thai 
flank  than  the  assailants  of  the  next  bastion,  very  well  known  to  Speckle  150  yean  esrliff. 
2.  There  was  an  evident  want  of  provision  for  2.  Acute-angled  bastions  are  bad ;  bo  are  obtose- 
a  prolonged  defence  after  the  enceinte  had  been  angled ;  the  salient  angle  should  be  a  right  one 
breached  and  sncoessfiilly  assaulted  at  one  an-  Though  correct  in  his  opposition  to  acote  si* 
ffle  point.  8.  The  smaU  ravelins  but  imper-  lients  (the  smallest  admissible  salient  angle  ii 
roctly  covered  the  curtains  and  flanks,  and  now  generally  flzed  at  GC^t  the  partiality  of  hit 
received  but  a  poor  flanking  flre  from  them,  time  for  right-angled  salients  made  him  hostOa 
4.  The  great  elevation  of  the  rampart,  which  to  the  obtuse  salient,  which  is  indeed  Tery  id- 
was  all  faced  or  revetted  with  masonry,  exposed,  vantageous  and  unavoidable  in  polygons  vitb 
in  most  cases,  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet  of  masonry  many  sides.  In  &ct,  this  appears  to  nave  beeo 
to  the  direct  flre  of  the  enemy,  and  of  course  merely  a  concession  to  the  prejudices  of  bis  time, 
this  masonry  was  soon  destroyed.  We  shall  for  the  diagrams  of  what  he  considers  his  stroo^ 
flnd  that  it  took  almost  two  centuries  to  eradi-  est  method  of  fortification  all  have  obtose-angled 
cate  thisprejudice  in  favor  of  uncovered  mason-  bastions.  8.  The  Italian  bastions  are  £irtoo 
ry,  even  after  the  Netherlands  had  provedits  use-  small:  a  bastion  must  be  large.  Conseqaeotl;, 
leasness.  The  best  engineers  and  authors  belong-  Speclde^s  bastions  are  larger  than  those  of  Gor- 
ing to  the  Italian  school  were :  San  Michele(diM  montaigne.  4.  Gavaliers  are  necessary  in  erei; 
1559),  fortified  KapoH  di  Romania  in  Greece,  bastion  and  on  every  curtain.  This  was  aeon* 
and  Candia,  and  built  Fort  Lido  near  Yenice;  sequence  of  the  system  of  siege  of  his  tim^ 
Tarti^lia  (about  1550) ;  Alghisi  da  Carpi,  Giro-  in  which  high  cavaliers  in  the  trenches  pl&yed 
lamo  Maggi,  and  GiacomoOastriotto,  who  about  a  great  part.  But  in  Speckle's  intentioo,  the 
the  end  oif  the  16th  century  all  wrote  on  fprti-  cavaliers  were  to  do  more  than  resist  these; 
fication.  Paciotto  of  Urbino  built  the  citadels  they  are  real  eoupura  provided  beforehand  a 
of  Turin  and  Antwerp  (1560-70).  The  later  the  bastion,  forming  a  second  line  of  defesoa 
Italian  authors  on  fortification,  Marchi,  BuQca,  after  the  enceinte  has  been  breached  and  stona- 
Floriani,  Bosetti,  introduced  many  improve-  ed.  The  whole  of  the  credit  generally  giy^a 
ments,  but  none  of  these  were  original.  They  to  Yauban  and  Cormontaigne^  for  cavali^ 
were  mere  plagiarists  of  more  or  less  skill ;  forming  permanent  coupures,  is  therefore  ffi 
they  copied  most  of  their  devices  fi*om  the  Ger-  reality  due  to  Speckle.  5.  A  portion,  at  leaft, 
man  Daniel  Speckle,  and  the  remainder  from  of  the  fiank,  and  better  still  tne  whole  of  tM 
the  Netherlanders.  Thev  all  beloxig  to  the  17th  flank  of  a  bastion,  must  be  perpendicnhir  to  thfl 
century,  and  were  completely  ecH^sed  by  the  line  of  defence,  and  the  flank  oe  erected  m  ua 
rapid  development  of  fortificatory  science  whidi  point  where  the  line  of  defence  crosses  ^^' 
at  that  time  took  place  in  Germany,  the  Nether-  tain.  This  important  principle,  the  alleged  dtf^ 
lands,  and  France.— The  defects  of  the  Italian  covery  of  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  toe 
system  of  fortification  were  soon  discovered  in  glory  of  the  French  eng^eer  Pagan,  ^*!  ^^ 
Germany.  The  firstman  to  point  out  the  chief  publicly  proclaimed  70  years  before  Pag«^ 
defect  of  the  elder  Italian  school,  the  small  6.  Gasemated  naileries  are  necessary  for  t^ 
bastions  and  long  curtains,  was  a  German  euffi-  defence  of  the  aitch;  consequently  Spedus  a'' 
neer,  Franz,  who  fortified  for  Charles  Y.  the  them  both  on  the  faces  and  flanks  of  w  b^ 
town  of  Antwerp.  In  the  council  held  to  try  tion,  but  only  for  infantry ;  if  he  had  xbi« 
the  plan,  he  insisted  upon  larger  bastions  and  them  large  enough  for  artillery,  he  ^^^r 
shorter  curtains,  but  was  outvoted  by  the  duke  this  respect  have  oeen  fuUy  np  to  the  latest  ^ 
of  Alva  and  the  other  Spanish  ^nerals,  who  provements.  7.  To  be  usdVd,  the  rawin  mj^ 
believed  in  nothins  but  tne  routme  of  the  old  be  as  large  as  possible;  accordingly,  Spe»^ 
Italian  system.  Other  German  fortresses  were  ravelin  is  the  largest  ever  prog>sed.  ^'^ 
distinguished  by  the  adoption  of  casemated  gal-  Yauban^s  improvementB  upon  Pagan  ^^ 
leries  upon  the  principle  of  DOrer,  aa  KCLstrin,  pmtly,  and  Cormontaigne*8  improvements  w"^ 
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Yttaban  oonrist  almost  entirely,  in  the  sncoes-  a  better  use  of  the  acddents  of  the  gronnd  than 
aive  enlargement  of  the  ravelin ;  bnt  Speckle's  with  the  Italians.  The  first  town  fortified  en- 
ravelin  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  even  Uonnon*  tirely  by  earthworks  and  wet  ditches  was  Breda 
taigne's.  8.  The  covered  way  is  to  be  strength*  (1588).  8nbseanently  the  I>ntch  method  re- 
ened  as  mnch  as  possible.  Speckle  was  the  oeived  several  improvements :  a  narrow  2one 
first  to  see  the  immense  importance  of  the  of  the  scarp  was  revetted  with  masonry,  as  the 
covered  way,  and  he  strengthened  it  accord*  wet  ditches,  when  frozen  over  in  winter,  were 
ingly.  The  crests  of  the  glacis  and  of  the  easOy  passed  by  the  enemy ;  locks  and  slnices 
connterscarp  were  formed  en  erSmailUre  Qike  were  constmcted  in  the  ditch,  so  as  to  let  the 
the  edge  of  a  saw),  so  as  to  render  enfilaaing  water  in  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  had 
fire  ineffective.  Cormontaigne,  again,  took  np  begnn  to  sap  the  hitherto  dry  bottom ;  and 
this  idea  of  Speckle's ;  but  he  retained  the  tra-  finally,  sloices  and  dikes  were  constmcted  for 
verses  (short  ramparts  across  the  covered  way  a  systematic  inxmdation  of  the  country  aronnd 
aeainst  enfilading  fire),  which  Speckle  rejected,  the  foot  of  the  clads.  The  writers  on  uiis  elder 
Modem  engineers  have  generally  come  to  tiie  Dutch  method  of  fortification  are  Marolois 
conclusion  that  Speckle's  plan  is  better  than  (1627),  Freitag  (1680),  YOlker  (1666),  Helder 
Comontaigne's.  Specide,  beside,  was  the  first  (1670).  An  apphcation  of  Speckle's  maxims  to 
to  place  artillery  on  the  places  of  arms  of  the  the  Dutch  method  was  attempted  by  Scheither, 
covered  way.  9.  No  piece  of  masonry  is  to  be  Neubauer,  Heidemanii,  and  Heer  (idlfrom  1670 
exposed  to  the  eye  and  direct  fire  of  tiie  enemy,  to  1690,  and  aU  of  them  Germans). — Of  all  the 
so  that  his  breaching  batteries  cannot  be  estab*  different  schools  of  fortification,  the  French  has 
lished  before  he  has  arrived  on  the  crest  of  the  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity;  its  maxims 
glacis.  This  most  important  principle,  though  have  found  practical  application  in  a  great- 
established  by  Speckle  in  the  16ui  century,  er  number  of  still  existing  fortresses  than  those 
was  not  generally  adopted  until  Oormontaigne ;  of  all  the  other  schools  put  together.  StiD.  there 
even  Y auban  exx>ose8  a  good  deal  of  his  mason-  is  no  school  so  poor  in  original  ideas.  Tnere  is 
ry.  (See  0,  fig.  2.)  Jn  this  short  abstract  of  neither  a  new  work  nor  a  new  principle  in  the 
SpecUe's  ideas  the  fundamental  principles  of  whole  of  the  French  school  whicn  is  not  borrow* 
all  modem  bastionary  fortification  are  not  only  ed  from  the  Italians,  the  Dutch,  orthe  G^erteans. 
contained  bnt  plidnly  stated,  and  his  system,  But  the  great  merit  of  the  French  is  the  reduc 
which  even  now  woi&d  afford  very  good  defen*  tion  of  the  art  to  predse  mathematical  rules,  the 
sive  works,  is  trvlj  wonderfdl  considering  the  svmmetrical  arrangement  of  the  proportions  of 
time  in  which  he  lived.  There  is  not  a  cele-  the  different  lines,  and  the  adi^tation  of  the 
brated  engmeer  in  the  whole  history  of  modem  scientific  theory  to  the  varied  conditions  given 
fortification  who  cannot  be  proved  to  have  by  the  localitv  to  be  fortified.  Errard  of  Bar- 
copied  some  of  his  best  ideas  from  this  great  le-Duc  (1694),  commonly  called  the  father  of 
original  source  of  bastionary  defence.  Spe^e's  IVench  fortification,  has  no  claim  to  the  appel- 
practical  engineering  skill  was  shown  in  the  lation ;  his  flanks  form  an  acute  angle  vrith  the 
constmction  of  the  fortresses  of  Ingolstadt,  curtain,  so  as  to  be  still  more  ineffective  than 
Schlettstadt,  Hagenau,  Vim,  Colmar,  Basel  those  of  the  Italians.  A  more  important  name 
and  Strasbouif^,  all  of  which  were  fortifiea  is  Pagan  (1645).  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
under  his  direction. — ^Abont  the  same  epodi,  the  in  France,  and  to  popularize.  Speckle's  principle 
straggle  for  the  independence  of  the  Nether-  that  the  flanks  should  be  peipendicular  to  the 
lands  g^ve  rise  to  another  school  of  fortifiea-  ILues  of  defence.  His  bastions  are  roomy ;  the 
tion.  The  Dutch  towns,  whose  old  masonry  proportions  between  the  lengths  of  faces,  fianks, 
walls  could  not  be  expected  to  resist  a  regular  and  curtains  are  very  good ;  the  lines  of  de- 
attack,  had  to  be  fortified  against  the  Spaniards ;  fence  are  never  lon^^  than  240  yards,  so  that 
there  was,  however,  neither  time  nor  money  the  whole  of  the  ditch,  but  not  the  covered 
for  the  erection  of  tne  high  masonry  bastions  way,  is  within  musket  range  from  the  fianks. 
and  cavaliers  of  tiie  Italiui  system.  But  the  ffis  ravelin  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Italians, 
nature  of  the  ground  offered  other  resources  in  and  lias  a  reduit  or  keep  in  its  gorge,  so  as  to 
its  low  elevation  above  the  water  horizon,  and  admit  of  resiBtanoe  when  its  rampart  has  already 
consequentiy  the  Dutch,  expert  in  canal  and  been  taken.  He  covers  the  faces  of  the  bastions 
dike  building,  trasted  to  the  water  for  their  with  a  narrow  detached  work  in  the  ditch,  called 
defence.  Their  system  was  the  exact  counter-  a  counter-guard,  a  work  which  had  already  been 
part  of  the  Italian :  wide  and  shallow  wet  ditch-  osed  by  the  Dutch  (the  German  Dillich  appears 
es,  from  14  to  40  yards  across ;  low  ramparts  to  have  first  introduced  it),  ffis  bastions  have 
without  any  masonry  revetment,  but  covered  a  double  rampart  on  the  ftces,  the  second  to 

outworks  in  the  ditch,  such  as  ravelins,  half  erownworkeoatlstsortwotachadvaiiMdftoiiUConebMtloii 

Tnrw>Ti«  ^mvAlina  in  frnnf  nf  fYiA  «Alipnt  nf  tliA  iUnk«dbTtwohilfb«stiooa);  ft  double  crown  work  bMthrM 

moons  ^ravelins  in  iront  or  ine  saiieni;  oi  ine  ^^^  f^  ^,  ^j^^  ^^^^  ({^^  neceasair  tb»t  their  nmiMrt 

baation),  horn  and  crown  works  ;*  and  finally,  iboaid  bo  at  i«wt  m  much  lower  than  that  of  the  oneeiiito  m 

.  the  rtmiNurt  of  the  nreltn  to  milBtftln  the  eomnuttd  of  tho 

•  A  horn  work  It  a  baetloiiftTj  front,  two  bmlf  beetlone,  ft  enoeinte  orer  them.    The  adoption  of  each  ontworka,  which 

mrtftio,  and  a  ravelin  adranoea  in  front  of  the  main  ditch  of  ooorae  were  ezeeptlona,  waa  lesalated  bf  the  natue  of 

•ad  doted  tm  each  aide  by  ft  atimight  line  of  rampaiiftiid  the  srooad. 
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Borre  as  a  ooapnre;  bat  the  ditch  between  the  tions,  sad  kept  bis  flanked  fltUflntanc^aivd 

two  ramparts  is  entirelj  without  flanking  fire,  within  musket  range ;   but  ths  tiiiiplicitj  d 

The  man  who  made  the  French  school  the  first  these  bastions  renders  the  defenoo  of  tbepliM 

in  Europe  was  Yauban  (1688-1707),  marshal  impossible  as  soon  as  the  face  of  onebiBtioaii 

of  France.    Although  his  real  military  glonr  breached.  His  flanks  are  not  so  good  ssSpedM 

i«st8  upon  his  two  great  inyentions  in  the  atta(jc  or  Pagan^s,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  tba 

of  fortresses  (ricochet  fiire  and  parallels),  still  he  lines  of  defence;  but  he  does  away  iri&  tlM 

b  popularly  better  known  as  a  constructor  of  2  and  8  tiers  of  unooyered  gnss  irluch  li^ 

them.    What  we  have  said  of  the  French  school  nre  in  most  of  the  Italian  and  wAj  Inod 

is  true  of  Yauban^s  method  in  the  highest  de*  flanks,  and  which  were  never  very  uaefnl  Tin 

gree.  We  see  in  his  constructions  as  great  a  ▼»-  tenaille  is  intended  to  strengthen  flie  deftoM 

riety  of  forms  as  is  compatible  with  the  has*  of  the  ditch  by  infantry  fire,  and  to  eoTcr  tin 

tionary  system;  but  there  is  nothing  original  curtain   from  direct  breaching  fire  from  thi 

among  them,  much  less  any  attempt  to  adopt  crest  of  the  glacis ;  but  this  is  yeiy  imperfM^ 

other  forms  than  the  bastionary.    But  the  ar-  done,  as  the  breaching  batteries  in  the  retete^ 

rangement  of  the  details,  the  proportions  of  the  ing  place  of  arms  (n^  fig.  1)  have  a  fldi  view  of  tbi 

lines,  the  profiles,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  piece  of  the  curtain  next  to  the  flank  at  e.  Tbii 

theory  to  tbe  eyer-varying  requirements  of  the  is  a  great  weakness,  as  a  breadi  there  wwU 

locality,  are  so  ingenious,  that  they  anpear  per*  turn  2l  the  coupures  prepared  in  the  baftkn  h 

fection  in  comparison  to  the  works  of  his  prede-  a  second  line  of  defence.    It  ariies  from  fti 

oessors,  so  that  sdentifio  and  systematic  fortifica-  rayelin  being  still  too  smalL    The  covered  vi^ 

tion  may  be  said  to  date  from  him.    Yauban,  constructed  without  or^maiUdres,  bat  with  tr•^ 

howeyer,  did  not  write  aline  on  his  method  of  for*  ersea^  U  much  inferior  to  Speokle^t;  the  tm* 

tification,  but  from  the  greatnumber  of  fortresses  erses  preyent  not  only  the  enemy,  hot  ebotte 

oonstructed  by  him  tiie  French  engineers  have  defence,  from  enfilading  the  covered  waj.  '^ 

tried  to  deduce  the  theoretical  rules  he  foUow*  conmiunications  between  the  different  worb 

ed,  and  thus  have  been  established  8  meth*  are  on  the  whole  good,  but  still  not  Bnfficient  fir 

ods,  oidled  Yauban's  first,  second,  and  tldrd  energetic  sallies.    The  profiles  are  of  adepN 

system.     Fig.  1  gives  the  first  system  in  its  of  strength  which  is  still  generally  adoptei 

greatest  simpUcity.  The  chief  dimensions  were:  But  Yauban  still  dung  to  the  aystem  of  le* 

tiie  outer  side  of  the  polygon,  from  the  point  of  vetting  the  whole  of  the  outside  of  the  n» 

one  bastion  to  that  of  the  next,  800  yards  (on  an  part  with  masonry,  so  that  at  least  15  feet 

average);  on  the  middleof  thisline,  aperpen-  nigh  of  masonry  was  uncovered.    T1u>p» 

dicolitf  a  /3, 1  of  the  first;  through /3,  the  hues  take  is  made  in  many  of  Yaubsn^t  ibrtna^ 

of  defence  firom  a"  and  a\  a"  d\  and  a' «".  From  and  once  made  can  only  be  remedied  it  « 

the  points  a"  and  a\  f  of  a"  a'  measured  on  the  enormous  expense  by  widening  the  £tch  la 

lines  of  defence  gives  the  faces  a"  e"  and  a'  V.  front  of  the  fhoes  of  tihe  bastioni,  and  «»• 

From  the  shoulder  points  c"  and  h*  arcs  with  structing  earthwork  countergnards  to  oorer^ 

the  radius  «"  <2'  or  o'  fl*  were  drawn  between  masonry.    During  the  sreater  part  of  lus  nfe 

the  lines  of  defence,  giving  the  flanlcs  V  d'  and  Yaubflua  followed  his  mvt  method;  bat  iw 

e*'  e''.    Draw  a''  <r,  the  curtain.    The  ditch :  1680  he  introduced  two  other  methodi,  hiiiac 

with  radius  80  yards,  an  arc  in  front  of  the  for  their  object  to  admit  of  a  prolonged  delnM 

Soint  of  the  bastion,  prolonged  by  tangents  after  the  bastion  was  breached.   For  this  p0^ 

rawn  to  this  ans  from  the  shoulder  points  of  pose  he  took  up  an  idea  of  Castriotto^fl,  ^^Za 

the  acyoining  bastions,  gives  the  counterscarp,  proposed  to  modemiae  the  old  tower  and  yiD 

The  ravelin:  from  the  curtain  points",  with  fortification  by  pladng  detached  1><'>'>^'*^^ 

radius  €f*  y  (v,  a  point  on  the  opposite  fSace  11  lated,  in  the  diton,  in  front  of  thetoweia  Bop 

yards  beyona  the  shoulder-jpoint),  draw  the  arc  Yauban's  second  and  ti^ird  methods  mnb  n 

y  8,  until  it  creases  the  prolongation  of  the  per-  this.    The  ravelin  is  also  made  larger,  ue  mi^ 

pendioular  a  /9;  this  g^ves  the  point  of  tiie  sonry  is  a  littie  better  covered;  ^towenin 

ravelin;  the  chord  to  the  arc  just  described  oasemated,  but  badly ;  the  &nlt  that  tbe  ob(^ 

givea  the  fiice,  which  is  continued  fh)m  the  maybe  breached  between  bastiQiiaDdtfiD«» 

point  until  it  reaches  the  prolongation  of  the  is  maintained,  and  renders  the  detached  baiw* 

tangent  forming  the  counterscarp  of  the  mun  partly  illusoiy.     Still,  Yanban  <K>D>^^'^^lr[ 

ditch;  the  gorge  of  the  ravelin  is  fixed  by  this  second  and  third  methods  as  very  strong.  ^^^ 

line  equally,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  ditch  re-  he  handed  over  to  Lods  XIY.  the  plan  ^|J* 

mains  free  for  the  fire  of  the  fianks.    In  front  fortification  of  Land«i  (second  mtem),heM»! 

of  the  curtain,  and  there  alone,  Yauban  retuned  '^Bire,  here  is  a  plaoe  that  all  my  art  vow 

the  Dutch  fa/uue'lraie ;  this  bad  already  been  not  anffice  to  take.^*    This  dUd  not  nreveat  Li** 

done  by  tiie  Italian  Floriani  before  him,  and  the  dan  fh>m  bding  taken  8  times  uoiing  ^tt* 

new  work  had  been  called  terMtUe  (tenaglia).  ban's  life  (1702, 1708,  l70iX  *od  agun  sbcti^ 

Its  faces  were  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  after  his  death  (1718). — The  enon  of  VffMt 

defence.    The  ditch  in  front  of  the  ravelin  was  were  rectified  by  Oormontaigne,  whose  vieuw 

iM  yards  wide,  the  counterscarp  parallel  to  the  may  be  considered  as  the  perfection  of  ^.^ 

foces  of  the  ravelin^  and  the  point  rounded  oC  tionary  system.     Gmnontugne  O^^^^^^T?; 

In  this  manner  Yauban  obtained  roomy  has-  was  a  general  of  engineerai   l^kigarbtfwv 
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permit  tlie  oonstraotion  of  permanent  ooapores  mirer  of  Bpeoklei  is  the  only  engineer  of  note 
and  second  lines  of  defence;  his  ravelina  were  who  waa  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  how 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  Speckle^  and  fiilly  much  he  owed  to  him. — ^We  have  seen  that 
coTered  that  portion  of  tho  onrtain  which  Van-  even  before  the  introdnotion  of  hastiimS)  Albert 
baa  had  left  exposed.    In  polygons  of  8  and  Darer  need  cuKmnidres  to  afford  a  stronger 
more  sidea  his  rarelins  were  so  far  advanced  fli^T^Ving  fire.    In  his  fortified  square  he  eyen 
that  their  fire  took  in  the  rear  the  besiegers'  entirely  trusts  to  these  oaponni^s  for  the  de- 
works  against  the  next  bastion  as  soon  as  he  fence  oi  the  ditch;  there  are  no  towers  on  the 
reached  the  erest  of  the  glacis.    In  order  to  oomer  of  the  fort;  it  is  a  plain  square  witii 
ayoid  this,  two  ravelins  have  to  be  conquered  none  but  salient  angles.    To  make  the  enceinte 
before  one  bastion  can  be  breached.    This  mu-  of  a  polygon  entirely  coincident  with  its  out- 
toal  support  of  the  huge  ravelins  becomes  more  lineu  so  as  to  have  all  salient  and  no  reentering 
and  more  effoctive  the  more  the  line  to  be  de-  angles,  and  to  flank  the  ditch  by  caponni^resi 
fended  approaches  a  straight  one.    The  redn*  constitutes  what  is  called  i>olygonal  fortifica< 
tering  place  of  arms  was  strengthened  by  a  tion,  and  DOrer  must  be  considered  as  its  father* 
reduit.    The  crest  of  the  glacis  is  drawn  en  cr^  On  the  other  hand,  a  star-shaped  encdnte,  in 
fnailUre^  as  with  Speckle^  but  traverses  are  whidi  salient  and  reentering  angles  follow  upon 
maintained.    The  profiles  are  very  flood,  and  each  other  reffularly,  and  in  wmch  each  line  is 
the  masonry  is  always  covered  by  we  earth*  both  flank  ana  face  at  once,  flanking  the  ditch 
works  in  front.   With  Cormontaigne  the  French  of  tibenei^  line  with  tiie  portionnext  to  the  rOen- 
school  doses,  as  fiur  as  the  construction  of  baa*  tering  an^e,  and  commanding  the  fleld  with  the 
tionary  defences,  with  outworks  within  the  portion  next  the  salient — audi  an  outline  con- 
ditch,  is  concerned.    A  comparison  of  the  grad-  stitotea  tenaille  fortification.  The  older  Italians 
ual  devdopment  of  bastionary  fortification  from  and  several  of  the  older  Gennans  had  proposed 
1600  to  1750,  and  of  its  final  results  as  laid  down  thisfbniLbnt  it  was  not  developed  till  after- 
by  GormontMgne,  with  the  prindples  of  Speo-  ward.     The  qrstem  of  George  Rimpler  (en- 
kle,  as  stated  above,  will  tend  to  duddato  tiie  mneer  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  killed  in  de« 
wonderful  genius  of  the  German  engineer;  for  fending  Vienna  against  the  Turks  in  1683) 
dthough  outworks  in  the  ditch  have  been  mul*  forms  a  kind  of  intormediato  stage  between  the 
tiplied  to  an  enormous  degree,  yet  not  a  single  bastionary  and  t^uulle  system.    What  he  caUs 
important  principle  has  been  discovered  during  intermediate  bastions  constitute  in  realit^r  a 
all  these  160  years  whidi  had  not  been  already  perfect  line  of  tenaOles.     He  dedared  lumr 
dearly  and  aistinctly  enunciated  bv  Speckle,  sdf  energetically  against  open  batteries  with  a 
^-After  Cormontaigne,  the  school  of  engineers  mere  earth  parapet  in  front,  and  insisted  on 
of  Mdzidres  (^about  1760)  made  some  s%ht  d*  casemated  batteries  wherever  they  could  be 
torations  in  his  system,  the  prindpd  of  which  erected;  espeddly  on  the  flanks,  where  2  or 
is  the  return  to  Speckle's  old  rule  that  the  flimks  8  tiers  of  weU  covered  guns  would  thus  have 
must  be  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  defence,  a  far  greater  effect  than  the  2  or  3  tiers  of 
Bat  the  prindpd  point  for  which  the  school  of  guns  in  open  flank  batteries,  which  could  never 
H^zidres  is  remarkable  is  that  they  for  the  first  act  together.    He  also  insbted  on  batteries,  that 
time  construct  outworks  beyond  the  covered  is,  reauits^  in  the  places  of  arms  of  the  covered 
way.    On  fironts  particularly  open  to  attadc  wav,  which  Oodiorn  and  Oormontdgne  adopted, 
they  place  at  the  foot  of  the  glads,  on  the  and  espedally  a  double  and  triple  line  of  de- 
coital  of  the  bastion,  a  detached  ravelin  called  fence  oehind  the  salient  angles  of  the  enceinte, 
a  lunette,  and  thereby  approach  for  the  first  In  this  manner  his  system  is  remarkably^  in 
time  to  the  modem  system  of  permanent  in-  advance  of  his  time ;  the  whole  of  his  enceinte 
trenched  camps.    In  the  beginning  of  the  19tii  consists  of  independent  forts,  each  of  which 
oentory  Bousmard,  a  IVench  emigrant  who  has  to  be  taken  separately,  and  large  de- 
served in  Prussia  and  was  killed  at  Dantdo  fendve  casemates  are  used  in  a  manner  which 
In  1806,  tried  still  to  improve  upon  Oormon-  reminds  us,  dmost  in  the  details  even  of  their 
taigne ;  his  ideas  are  rather  complicated,  and  application,  of  the  more  recent  constructions  in 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  his  ravdin,  which  Germany.    There  is  no  doubt  that  Montdem- 
ia  very  large,  is  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  bertowed  as  muditoBimpler  asthe  bastionary 
glacis  almost  so  as  to  take  the  place  and  funo*  System  of  the  I7th  and  18th  century  to  Speckle. 
tioDfl,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  lunette  Just  xhe  author  who  first  fhlly  developed  tne  ad- 
de0oribed.«— A   Dutch   engineer  of  Yauban's  vantages  of  the  tenaille  over  the  bastionary 
tune,  who  more  than  once  onposed  him  in  system  was  Landsberg  (1712);  but  it  wodd  lead 
olege  warfare  with  equd  honor.  Baron  Coehom,  ns  too  £m:  if  we  were  to  enter  into  his  argumente 
^ave  a  further  devdopment  to  the  dd  Dutch  or  describe  his  fortificatory  outline.     Of  the 
method  of  fortification.     His  system  gives  a  long  series  of  ddlfhl  German  engineers  who 
stronger  defence  even  than  Oormontaigne's,  by  followed   Bimpler   and  Landsberg,  we  may 
the  clever  combination  of  wet  and  dry  ditohes,  name  the  Mecklenburg  colond  Bnggenhagen 
the  great  facilities  offered  to  sorties,  the  ex-  (1720),  the  inventor  of  blockhouse  traverses,  or 
oelleDt  oommunications  between  the  works,  and  traverses  hollowed  out  and  adapted  for  casemat- 
the     ingenious  reduito  and  coupures  in  his  ed  mudEctry  fire ;  and  the  Wttrtemberg  mdor 
raTelina  and  bastions.    Ooehom,  a  great  ad-  Herbert  (1784i),  inventor  of  defendve  bamu^ 
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large  barrftoks  in  the  gorge  of  Balient  vorka.  the  conatradion  of  the  sea  fronts  of  ooait  forts; 

proof  against  vertical  fire,  with  embrasored  here  the  impossibility  of  breaohisgstroog  cm- 

oasemates  on  the  side  facing  the  enceinte,  and  mated  walls  by  t^e  gons  of  ships  was  prsttr  wtQ 

barradoB  and  store  rooms  on  the  side  facing  the  demonstrated  by  the  bombardmeiit  of  Bmsto- 

town.    Both  these  constmctions  are  now  very  pol.  The  splendid  forts  of  Sebastopol,Oraiiitad)^ 

largely  nsed. — ^Thos  we  see  that  the  German  Oherbonrg,  and  tiie  new  battenes  on  tbe  ea- 

school,  with  almost  the   only  exception   of  trance  of  Portsmouth  harbor  (EDdand),ttdiI« 

Speckle,  was  from  its  origin  adverse  to  bastions,  most  all  modem  forts  Ibr  harbor  SdoM  igiinst 

which  it  sought  to  replace  chiefly  by  tenailles,  fleets,  are  constructed  according  to  ICootekm- 

and  that  it  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  intro-  bert's  principle.    The  partly  uncovered  muomx 

duoe  a  better  system  of  inner  defence,  chiefly  of  the  Maximilian  towers  at  lints  (AaatriA)  sod 

by  the  use  of  casemated  galleries,  whidi  again  of  the  reduits  of  the  detached  finis  (tf  OoIogM 

were  conMdered  as  the  height  of  absurdity  by  are  instated  from  Hontalembert's  kas  happf 

French  engineering  authorities.     One  of  the  projects.    In  t^e  fOTfification  of  steep  beightt 

greatest  engineers,  however,  that  France  ever  (Ehrenbreitstein  in  Pmsala,  for  Instanee)  ths 

produced,  the  marquis  de  Montalembert  (1718*  uncovered  masonry  forts  have  also  been  Bome- 

^9),  mf\jor-general  of  cavalry,  passed  over  with  times  adopted,  but  what  reslstanoe  they  will  h 

drums  beatlDg  and  colors  fl^g  into  the  camp  able  to  make  must  be  decided  by  actoilexperi- 

of  the  German  school,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  ence. — The  ten^e  system  has  ne?er,  to  oar 

whole  French  engineering  corps,  who,  up  to  the  knowledge  at  least,  found  practical  appliettioB, 

present  date,  decry  every  wora  he  has  written,  but  Hie  polygonal  system  is  in  great Hivorin  Go^ 

Montalembert  severely  criticized  the  defects  many,  andnas  been  applied  to  most  modern  oos- 

of  the  bastionary  system ;  the  ineffectualii^  of  structions  there ;  while  the  Freoeh  tenBdod; 

Its  flanking  fire ;  the  almost  certainty  it  offered  din^  to  Cormontaigne^s  bastions.  The  enoebtai 

to  the  enemy  that  his  shots  if  they  missed  one  in  the  polygonal  system,  is  generallj  a  plvn 

line  must  do  harm  in  another :  the  want  of  pro-  earthwork  rampart  witJ^  revetted  Ksrp  ul 

tection  against  vertical  fire;  tne  perfect  useless-  counterscarp,  with  large  caponnidres  in  th6ond> 

ness  of  me  curtain  as  to  fire ;  the  impossibility  die  of  the  fonts,  and  with  large  defensive  Iff* 

of  having  good  and  large  coupures  in  the  gorges  racks  belund  the  rampart  and  covered  by  it  to 

of  the  bastions,  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  for-  serve  as  coupures.    Smular  defendve  hmAi 

tress  of  his  time  had  any  of  the  multifaiious  have  also  been  erected  as  coupures  in  many  btf* 

permanent  coupures  proposed  by  the  theorists  lionary  works,  to  dose  tiie  gorges  of  the  btf- 

of  the  school ;  and  the  weakness,  bad  connection,  tious ;  the  rampart  serving  as  a  conntergoBrd  to 

and  want  of  mutual  support  of  the  outworks,  protect  the  masonry  from  distant  fire.  OfiD 

Montalembert  therefore  preferred  either  the  Montalembert's  proposals,  however,  that  of  de* 

tenaiUe  or  the  polygonal  system.    In  either  case  tached  forts  has  had  the  greatest  success,  and  to- 

the  body  of  the  place  consisted  of  a  row  of  itiated  a  new  era,  not  only  in  fortification,  Imt  is 

casemates,  with  one  or  two  tiers  of  guns,  the  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses,  and  ereniB 

masonry  of  which  was  covered  from  direct  fire  general  strategy.    Montalembert  proposed  to 

by  a  counterguard  or  eouvr^/aee  of  earthwork  surround  large  fortresses  in  important  sitQ&tiois 

extending  all  around  and  having  a  second  ditch  by  a  single  or  double  chdn  of  small  forts,  on  coo* 

in  Its  front;  this  ditch  was  flanked  by  case-  mending  elevations,  which,  though  isolated  fl 

mates  in  the  reentering  angles  of  the  couvre-fiice  appearance,  would  still  support  each  other  vf 

covered  by  the  parapet  of  the  reduit  or  lunette  ueir  flre,  and,  by  the  fiscility  they  eave  fi>r  lar^ 

hi  the  reenterinff  place  of  arms.    The  whole  sorties,  would  render  a  bombaromeot  of  tM 

system  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  oppos-  place  impossible,  and  when  required  ^''"^  "J 

ing,  by  means  of  casemated  guns,  such  an  over-  intrenched  camp  for  an  army.    Vanban  m 

whelming  fire  to  the  enemy  the  moment  he  already  introduced  permanent  intrenched  eaiDF> 

reached  the  crest  of  tiie  glacis,  or  of  the  couvre-  under  the  guns  ot  fortresses,  but  tbeir  id^ 

fiuse,  that  he  could  not  possibly  succeed  in  trenchments  consisted  of  long  continoonsliiH^ 

erecting  his  breaching  batteries.    That  case-  which,  if  broken  throng  at  one  point  oolf, 

mates  could  do  this  he  nuuntained  against  the  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  eoemf. 

unanimous  condemnation  of  French  engineers.  But  these  \ntrenched  camps  of  Montalemberti 

and  he  afterward  even  compiled  systems  of  were  capable  of  a  far  greater  renstanre,  vx 

circular   and  tenaiUe  fortifications  in  which  each  fort  had  to  be  taken  singly,  snd  befoie ' 

all  earthworks  were  rdected  and  the  whole  or  4  at  least  were  conauered,  no  enenj  coa» 

defence  intrusted  to  high  casemated  batteries  open  his  trenches  agamst  the  place.    More- 

wiUi  from  4  to  6  tiers  of  guns,  the  masonry  over,  the  siege  of  each  of  the  forts  coold  be  ffi- 

of  which  was  to  be  protected  oy  the  flre  of  terrupted  at  every  moment  by  the  f"™*]?ij 

its  batteries  only.    Thus,  in  his  circular  sys-  rather  the  army  encamping  behind  the  vthIi 

tern,  he  contrives  to  concentrate  848  guns  on  and  thus  a  combination  of  active  ^''^E'l^?!]! 

any  point  600  yards  from  the  fortress,  and  ex-  and  regular  fortress  warfare  was  secoreo,  ^"^ 

pects  that  such  an  immense  superiority  of  fire  must  greatly  strengthen  the  ^^®°^  .^ 

would  put  the  possibility  of  erecting  siege  bat-  Napoleon  led  his  armies  hundreds  ^J^ 

teries  entirely  out  <rf  the  question.    In  this,  through  the  enemv's  countrv,  oeverbew^ 

however,  he  has  found  no  adherents,  ez<5ept  in  the  fortresses  which  had  all  been  coostneKs 
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secM>rdSiigtoihe  old  STstem,  and  wheninretam  numd  wsUb  and  towen  by  its  greater  height^ 
the  allies  (1814  and  1816)  marohed  atriught  on  and  offer  a  safe  approach  to  the  storming  col- 
toward  Pari&  leaving  almost  unnoticed  in  their  nnms.  The  introduction  of  gunpowder  did 
rear  the  triple  belt  of  fortresses  with  which  awaj  with  these  contrivances ;  the  fortresses 
Yauban  had  endowed  France,  it  became  evident  having  now  ramparts  of  less  elevation,  but  a 
that  a  system  of  fortification  was  antiquated  fire  effective  at  long  distances,  the  ai>proadie8 
which  confined  its  outworks  to  the  main  ditch  or  were  made  bj  trenches,  leading  in  zigzags  or 
at  the  outside  to  the  foot  of  the  glacis.  Such  curved  lines  toward  the  glacis ;  batteries  being 
fortresses  had  lost  their  power  of  attraction  over  erected  at  various  spots  so  as  to  silence  if  pos- 
the  large  armies  of  modem  times.  Their  means  sible  the  fire  of  the  besie^^ed  and  to  batter  down 
of  doing  harm  did  not  extend  beyond  the  range  his  masonry.  Once  arrived  on  the  crest  of  the 
of  their  cannon.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  glacis,  a  high  trench  cavalier  was  erected,  with 
find  some  new  means  to  break  the  impetuona  uie  intention  of  commanding  Ihe  bastions  and 
movement  of  modem  invading  armies,  and  their  cavaliers,  and  then  by  a  crushing  fire  to 
Montalembert's  detached  forts  were  implied  on  a  complete  the  breach  and  prepare  for  the  assault. 
large  scale.  Cologne,  Ooblentz,  Mentz,  Bastadt  The  curtain  was  the  pomt  generally  attacked. 
Ulm,  Ednigsberg,  Posen,  Lintz,  Peschiera,  and  There  was,  however,  no  system  in  this  mode 
Yerona  were  severally  transformed  into  larg^  of  attack  until  Yauban  introduced  parallels  of 
Intrenched  camps,  capable  of  holding  from  60,-  ricochet  firing,  and  regulated  the  process  of 
000  to  100,000  men^  but  defensible,  m  case  of  rieces  in  the  manner  which  is  in  use  even  now, 
need,  by  fjur  smaller  garrisons.  At  the  same  and  still  denominated  Yauban's  attack.  The 
time,  the  tactical  advantages  of  the  localitv  to  besieger,  alter  investing  the  place  with  a  suffi- 
be  fortified  were  placed  in  the  background  by  dent  force  on  all  sides,  and  choodng  the  fronts 
the  strategetical  considerations  which  now  de»  to  be  attacked,  opens  the  first  parallel  during 
cided  the  situation  of  fortresses.  Such  places  the  ni^t  (all  siege  works  are  chiefly  carried  on 
only  were  fortified  as  might  directiy  or  in«  at  night)  at  about  600  yards  from  the  fortress, 
direetiy  stop  the  progress  or  a  victorious  army,  A  trench  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  besieged 
and  which,  being  large  towns  in  themselves,  polygonisdrawnaroundatleast  8  of  these  sides 
offered  great  advantages  to  an  army  by  being  and  fronte :  the  earth,  being  thrown  up  on  the 
the  centre  of  the  resources  of  whole  provinces,  side  toward  the  enemy  and  propped  upon  the 
Situations  on  large  rivers,  especiaUy  at  the  sides  of  the  ditch  with  gabions  (willow-work 
points  of  Junction  of  two  considerable  rivers,  baskets  filled  with  earth),  forms  a  kind  of  para- 
were  chosen  in  preference,  as  they  compelled  pet  affainst  the  fire  of  the  fortress.  In  this  first 
the  attacking  army  to  divide  its  forces.  The  parallel  tiie  ricochet  batteries  for  enfilading 
enoeinto  was  nmphfied  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  long  lines  of  the  attacked  fronts  are  con- 
outworks  in  the  mtch  were  almost  entirely  done  stracte£  Taking  for  the  object  of  the  siege  a 
away  with ;  it  was  sufficient  to  have  the  en-  bastioned  hexagon,  there  should  be  ricochet 
oeinte  safe  against  an  irregular  attack.  The  batteries  to  eimlade  the  fiices  of  2  bastionsl 
principal  battie-field  lay  around  the  detached  and  8  ravelins,  in  all  the  batteries,  one  for  each 
Ibrts,  and  they  were  to  be  defended  not  so  fiice.  These  batteries  throw  their  shot  so  as  to 
much  by  the  fire  from  their  ramparts,  as  by  the  pass  Just  over  the  parapet  of  the  works  and 
sallies  of  the  garrison  of  ^e  fortress  itsel£  along  the  faces  in  their  whole  length,  taking 
The  largest  fortress  constmcted  upon  this  plan  them  in  fiank  and  endangering  guns  and  men. 
is  Paris ;  it  has  a  simple  bastioned  enceinte  Similar  batteries  are  constmcted  to  enfilade  the 
with  bastioned  forts,  almost  all  squares ;  there  branches  of  the  covered  way,  and  mortars  and 
is  no  outwork,  not  even  a  ravelin,  in  the  whole  howitzers  are  placed  in  battery  to  throw  shells 
fortification.  No  doubt,  the  defensive  strength  into  the  interior  of  the  bastions  and  ravelins. 
of  France  has  gained  80  per  cent,  by  this  new  All  these  batteries  are  covered  by  earthwork 
and  immense  intrenched  camp,  large  enough  to  parapets.  At  the  same  time,  at  two  or  more 
afford  a  reflige  for  three  beaten  armies.  The  placM,  rigzas  trenches  are  pushed  forward 
intrinsio  value  of  the  different  methods  of  forti-  toward  the  phuse,  taking  care  to  avoid  all  enfi- 
fication  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  ite  importance  lading  fire  from  the  town ;  and  so  soon  as  the 
by  this  improvement;  the  cheapest  win  now  be  fire  of  the  place  shows  signs  of  slacking,  the 
the  best  j  for  the  defence  is  now  based,  not  upon  second  panllel,  about  850  yards  from  the  works, 
the  passive  mtom  of  awaiting  the  enemy  be-  Is  opened.  In  this  panulel  the  dismounting 
hind  the  trails  until  he  opens  ms  trenches,  and  batteries  are  constructed.  They  serve  to  corn- 
then  cannonading  them,  but  upon  the  active  one  pletely  destroy  the  artillery  and  embrasures  on 
of  taking  the  offensive  with  the  concentrated  the  Ucea  of  the  fortress;  there  will  be  8  faces 
strength  of  the  garrison  against  the  necessarily  to  attack  (2  bastions  and  their  ravelins,  and  the 
divided  forces  of  the  besieger.  11.  Snoxs.  inner  faces  of  the  ac^oining  ravelins),  for  each 
The  art  of  deges  had  been  brought  to  a  certain  of  which  there  is  a  battery,  constmcted  parallel 
perfection  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  to  the  attacked  faces,  and  each  embrasure  ez- 
tried  to  breach  the  walls  of  fortresses  by  the  aotiy  opporite  to  an  embrasure  of  the  fortress, 
battering  ram,  and  approached  them  under  Yrom  the  second  parallel  fresh  zigzags  are 
cover  of  strongly  roofed  calleries.  or  in  ease  of  pushed  toward  the  town ;  at  200  yards  the 
need  by  a  lofty  constractum  whica  was  toeom*  naif  parallel  is  oonstrooteo,  forming  new  en- 
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largements  of  the  zigzags  armed  with  mortar  in  1846.  Under  each  oSrernnftfameen,  IMd  mb 

batteries ;  and  at  last^  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  may  exerciBe  an  important  influaice  ufotL  tke 

the  third  parallel.    This  is  armed  with  heavy  iasne  of  a  campaign  bj  enabling  an  loferior 

mortar  batteries.    By  this  time  the  fire  of  the  army  ancoesBfolly  to  resist  a  superior  one.  Fo^ 

place  will  have  been  nearly  silenced,  and  the  merly  the  intrenched  lines,  as  in  VnWi 

approaches,  in  raried  forms  of  carved  or  angnlar  permanently  intrenched  camps,  wen  oootin- 

lines,  to  avoid  ricochet  fire,  are  carried  np  to  the  nous ;  bnt  from  the  defect  that  if  pieroed  and 

crestof  the  glacis,  which  it  reaches  opposite  the  ti^en  at  one  point  the  whole  line  wis  qm- 

points  of  the  two  bastions  and  of  the  ravelin.    A  leas,  they  are  now  naivenaUy  oomnoied  of  ods 

lodgment  or  trench  and  parapet  is  then  formed  or  more  lines  of  detached  redooUti^  ibskiBg 

in  tnesalient  place  of  arms  to  enfilade  the  ditch  each  other  by  their  fire,  and  allowing  tbeamj 

byin&ntryfire.   If  the  enemy  is  active  and  dar-  to  fUlnponuie  enemy  through  the  intemiiii 

ing  in  his  sorties,  a  4th  pandlel  connecting  the  soon  as  the  fire  of  the  redoubts  hss  broken  Am 

salient  places  of  arms  across  the  glads  becomes  energv  of  his  assanlt.    Thisistheprindpil» 

necessary.    Otherwise  a  sap  is  pushed  from  the  of  field  works;  bnt  they  are  also  enplojed 

8d  panillcd  to  therefintering  placesof  arms,  and  shigly,  as  Mdge  heads  to  defend  theaoowto 

the  crowning  ofthe^^is,  or  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  or  to  dose  an  important  pan  to  mil 

a  trench  all  along  the  covered  way  on  the  crest  parties  of  the  enemy.    Omitting  all  tha  nun 

of  the  glacifl^  is  completed.    Then  the  counter  mndM  shapes  of  works  whidi  are  now  ootrf 

batteries   are  constructed   in  this  couronne'  date,  such  rortifications  should  conM  of  wotb 

tnent  in  order  to  silence  the  fire  of  the  flank,  either  open  or  dosed  at  the  goxgei  Tbe  farpff 

which  enfilades  the  ditdi,  and  after  them  the  will  either  be  redans  (two  parapetswith  a  dhdi 

breadiing  batteries  against  the  point  and  fJMes  in  front  forming  an  angle  fiiclnff  the  enemy)  or 

of  the  bastions  and  ravelin.  Opposite  the  points  lunettes  (redaqa  with  anort  fianb).   The  litter 

to  be  breached,  a  mining  gallery  is  constructed  may  be  dosed  at  the  gorge  by  palisadingi  The 

leadhig  down  fitmi  the  trenches  through  the  principal  dosed  fidd  work  now  in  uae  is  tbe 

glacis   and   counterscarp  into  the  ditch;  the  square  redoubt,  eitiheras  a  regular  or  an Incf 

counterscarp  is  blown  m,  and  a  fresh  trendi  ular  quadrangle,  dosed  by  a  ditch  and  prnpct 

constructed  across  the  ditch  to  the  foot  of  the  all  round,    fte  parapet  is  made  as  high  n  is 

breadi,  covered  on  tiie  nde  whence  the  enfllad-  permanent  fortification  (T  to  8  feet),  but  sot » 

ingfire  of  the  fiank  comes  by  aparapet.  As  soon  thick,  having  to  resist  fidd  artillenr  odx.  ^ 

as  both  breach  and  passage  of  the  ditch  are  none  of  these  works  huas  a  fianking  nre  in  itwj 

complete,  the  assault  takes  place.    This  is  in  theyhave  to  be  disposed  so  that  they  flank  eaa 

the  case  of  a  dry  ditch ;  across  a  wet  ditch,  a  other  within  musket  range.    Todo  thiaeft(^ 

dike  has  to  be  constructed  with  fascines,  covered  ally,  and  strengthen  the  whole  line,  the  pua 

eaually  by  a  parapet  on  the  side  of  the  fiank  now  most  generally  adopted  is  to  form  an  vt 

of  the  a^oining  bastion.    If  on  taking  the  has-  trenched  camp  by  a  line  of  square  ndoi^ 

tion  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  ftirther  intrench*  fianking  eadi  other,  and  also  a  hne  of  Hmpb 

ment  or  coupure  in  the  rear,  a  lodgment  has  redans,  situated  in  frt>nt  of  the  intervsli  of  tbi 

to  be  effecteo,  firesh  batteries  to  be  constructed  redoubts.    Such  a  camp  was  formed  in  M 

on  the  breach,  and  a  fresh  breach,  descent,  and  of  Oomom,  south  of  the  Danube,  in  1S49,  m 

passage  of  the  ditdi  and  assault  to  be  noade.  was  defended  by  the  Hungarian!  for  S  ^^ 

The  average  resistance  of  a  bastioned  hexagon  against  a  far  superior  army.^The  fbUomat 

of  Yauban's  first  method  against  such  a  siege  statement  exhibits  the  fortifications  of  tbe  Unit' 

is  cdculated  to  be  from  19  to  22  days  if  there  ed  States  now  existing  or  in  conrae  of  ooostn^ 

are  no  coupures,  and  27  or  28  days  if  it  is  pro-  tion  (Oct.  1859),  and  the  amount  expended  kt 

vided  with  coupures.  Oormontaigne's  method  is  their  construction,  modification,  and  repair ; 
expected  to  hold  out  25  or  respeotivdv  85  to 
87  days.  IIL  Fexld  Fobtifio^tioh.  IHie  con« 
struotion  of  fidd  works  if  as  old  as  the  existence 
of  armies.  The  ancients  were  even  far  more 
expert  in  this  art  than  our  modem  annies;  the 

Roman  legions,  before  an  enemy,  intrenched  \ 

thdr  camp  eveiy  night    During  the  17th  and  s 

18th  centuries  we  see  also  a  very  great  nse  J 
of  field  works,  and  in  the  wars  of  IVederic 
the  Chreat  pickets  on  outpost  duty  generally 

threw  up  sughtir  profiled  redans.    Yet  even  ^ 

then,  and  it  is  still  more  the  case  now,  the  con-  s 

struction  of  field  works  was  confined  to  the  J 

strengthening  of  a  few  positions  selected  before-  s 

hand  with  a  view  to  certain  eventualities  during  * 

a  campaign.    Thus  IVederic  the  Great's  camp  g 

at  BunxdwitsE,  Wellington's  lines  at  Torres  a 

Vedras,  the  French  lines  of  Weissenbuiv,  and  ^^ 
the  Austrian  intrenohments  in  front  of  Verona 
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Fort  Wayne,  Dear  Detroit,  Mich 

Fort  Porter,  near  Bolhlo,  N.  T 

Fort  Niagara,  Nfasan  lirer,  N.  T. 

Fort  Ontario,  near  Otwffo,K.T 

Foit  Montgoincry,  at  oaUet  oi  L.  ChampMB 

Total  on  the  Bioithani  frontiir 

0«  na  AtULvno  avd  Ovur  GoAti 
Fort  Knox,  at  nairowi  of  Penoteeet  ilTei;Me. 
Fort  at  entrance  to  Kennebec  rl?«r.  Me..** 

Fort  Preble,  Portland  harbor.  Me 

Fort  Boammol,  Portland  harbor 

Fort  on  Hog  bland  ledge,  Portland  hiiber.. 
Fort  MeClerj,  Portamonth  haibor,  N.  H..<. 
Fort  ConstltntSon,  Portmumth  harbor 


Fort  Independence,  Boston  haxber,  Mi«>< 
Fort  Wlatliron.  Beaton  harb« 
Fort  Warren,  Miton  harbor. 


Fort  Wlathron.  Beaton  harbor 
tWarren,Miton  harboi 

Amoont  otnlad  fcnrard 
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84 
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88 
68 
64 
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57 
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AmoQst  broiudit  forwwd ■••>• 

Forte  St  New  BetUbrd  hirbor,  Msm 

Fort  Adunsi  Newport  harbor,  B.  I 

Fort  TnmbnU,  New  London  harbor.  Conn. 

Fort  Oricwold,  New  London  harbor 

Fort  fl^nyler,  Eait  rirer,  N.  T 

Fort  oppoidte  Fort  Behnyler,  N.  T 

Fort  Colnmba%  Caftle  wilUam,  and  Bonth 

battenr,N.T 

Fort  01beoB,Enis*k  Island,  N.  T 

Fort  WoodiBedIoe*a  Uland,  N.  T 

Fort  Slehmond,  Btaten  island,  N.  Y 

Fort  on  site  of  Fort  Tompkins.  Btaten  Island 

Batterj  Hndson,  Btsten  islana 

Battery  Morton,  Btaten  Island 

Fort  Lalkjrette,  at  the  Narrows,  N.  T 

Fort  Hamilton,  at  the  Narrows 

Fort  at  Sandj  Hook,  N.J 

Fort  MilBin,  near  Fhiladelphls,  Penn 

Fort  Delaware,  Pea-patch  Island,  Bel.  rlrer 

Fort  MeHencT,  Baltimore  harbor,  Md 

Fort  GmtoI],  Boilers  Point  flats.  Bait  harbor 

Fort  liadleon,  Annapolis  hsrbor,  Md 

Fort  Berem,  Annapiuls  harbor 

Fort  Washli^^n,  on  Potomae  rirer,  Md... . 

Fort  Monroe,  Hampton  roads,  Va 

Fort  Calhonn,  Hampton  roads 

FortMaeon,  Beanlbrt  harbor,  N.O 

Fort  Caswell,  month  of  Cape  Fear  rirer 

Castle  PinekneT,  Charleston  harbor,  B.  C... 

Fort  Monltrle,  Cwleston  hafbor 

Fort  Bnmter,  Charleston  harbor 

Fort  Palaski,  month  of  BaTsanah  rlrer,  Oa. 

Fort  Jaekson,  Barannah  rlTer 

Fort  Clinch,  Amelia  Island,  Fla 

Fort  Marlon,  BtAncDstincFla 

Fort  Taylor,  Key  west,  Fla 

Fort  Jefferson,  Oarden  Key,  FUi 

Fort  PIckensJensacola  harbor,  Fla 

Fort  McKee,  Pensaeola  harbor 


Fort  Barrancas,  barracks,  and  redonbt,  Pen- 

tacftla  harbor. ••■• 

Fort  Morgan,  Mobile  point,  Ala 

Fort  Osines,  Danphln  island.  Mobile  bay. . . 
Delbnces  for  inner  passes  Into  Mobile  bay. . 
Fort  on  Bhip  islan<£  coast  of  Mississippi. . . . 
MlIlteiT  defences  at  Proctor*s  Tending,  Ia.  . 

Lower  JDnpre,  Bayon  Dnpre,  Ia 

Battery  BlenTennsk  Bayon  BlenTenna,Liw. 
Fort  Macomb,  Chef  Mentenr  pess,  I* 


Philip,  cpposfte  Fort  Jackson,  La. . 

Fort  LlTlngston,  Murataria  bay,lA 

Defisnces  for  GalTeston  hsrbor,  Texas 

Totsl  on  Atlantic  and  golf  coast 

Oir  m  PAOxno  Coicr. 
Fort  at  Fort  point.  Ban  Fraadsco  bay.  Cal. 
Fort  at  Alcaferai  island,  Ban  Frandsoo  bay . . 


ToCil  on  Padflo  coast. 


BioAnTuiA!no]r. 
AmouBt  Ibr  worics  on  the  northern  frontier. 
AnuNUit  Ibr  woika  on  Atlantic  and  gnlf  ooast 
Amount  for  wQfks  on  Padflo  coast. 


88,998l098 
95.000 

l,fl9L848 

14,780 
908,018 
189,897 

804,487 

6,098 

998.000 

8M,7n 

115,800 

9^061 

8,608 

861,941 

686,768 

100,000 

88,999 

1,889,914 

146,668 

708,871 

45,600 

6,484 

675,860 

9,476,ni 

1,884,861 

468,790 

671,891 

68,809 

87,601 

977,408 

988,860 

189,000 

170,000 

61,894 

1,180,000 

1,198,188 

774,168 

444,128 

698,004 

l,S48,&6a 
991,600 

160 

80,197 

150,000 

88,978 

189,571 

465,991 

478,001 

887,606 

968,784 

868,879 

600 


Totsl 880^178,871 


896,996,681 

1,668,884 

69^668 


89,450,600 


8780,958 

96,996,881 

%45Q.000 


FORTUNA,  the  goddess  of  chance,  both  hap- 
py and  anbappy,  called  by  the  Etrnscana  Karma. 
.Ajmoog  the  Qreeks  she  was  known  under  the 
name  of  Tyche,  as  the  daughter  of  Ooeanns,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  and  as  the  sister  of  the 
Moer88  and  Parcss,  according  to  Pindar,  and  had 
her  temples  at  Smyrna  and  other  cities.  She 
was  wonhipped  in  Italy  in  the  earliest  times  by 
the  Etruscans  atYoldnii,  by  the  Latins  at  Pne- 
neste,  and  by  the  Yolsd  at  Antimn,  where  she 
had  a  temple,  two  stataes,  and  an  orade,  whose 
reflposaeB  were  highly  y alned.  She  was  diverse- 


ly represented  as  blind,  with  wings  on  her  feet^ 
whicn  she  waa  believed  to  lay  aside  when  en- 
tering Rome,  with  a  crescent  on  her  head,  a 
helmet^  comiicopia,  or  c^obe  in  her  hand*  and 
resting  on  a  wheeL 
FOBTUKATE  ISLA2!n)B.  See  Oakabt  Isxr 

AND8. 

FORTUNE,  BoBXBT,  a  ScoUish  botanist,  bom 
in  Berwickshire  in  1818.  He  was  brought  up 
as  a  horticulturist,  and  having  procured  em- 
plo;pnent  in  the  botanical  gardens  of  E4]Unbargb, 
aviuled  himself  of  the  privilege  afforded  to 
voung  gardeners  occupied  there  of  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  universitv  professor.  He  aJso 
went  through  a  course  of  private  reading,  and 
upon  his  promotion  to  a  post  in  the  botanical 
rardens  at  Ohiswick  so  recommended  himself 
by  his  acquirements  and  intelligence,  that  after  a 
severe  examination  he  was  appointea  by  the  Lon- 
don horticultural  sociefrjr  88  collector  of  planta 
in  northern  China,  which  the  peace  of  1842  had 
Just  thrown  oj^n  to  Euroneans.  His  **  Three 
Tears'  Wanderings  in  the  19'orthem  Provincea 
of  Ohma"  (2  vok  8vo.,  1847;  8d  ed.  1853X 
published  soon  after  his  return,  beside  affor^ng 
full  information  of  the  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture of  the  Ohinese,  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining books  of  travel  recently  written.  After 
superintending  for  several  months  the  gardens 
of  the  apothecariea'  company  at  Chebea,  he 
agun  departed  in  the  latter  part  of  1848  for 
China,  under  the  auspices  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, to  examine  ana  report  upon  the  nature  and 
method  of  cultivating  the  tea  pluit  and  to  coU 
lect  its  seeda  and  introduce  its  culture  into 
northern  India.  After  an  absence  of  more 
than  8  veara,  he  returned  to  England  and 
published  his  valuable  work,  entitled  "Two 
Visits  to  the  Tea  Countries  of  China"  (2  vola. 
8va,  1852).  Scarcely  had  this  gone  tnrou£^ 
the  press  when  he  departed  on  a  third  tour  to 
the  same  country,  the  results  of  which  were 
ffiven  in  his  "Residence  among  the  Chinese: 
Inland,  on  the  Coast,  and  at  Sea;  beingthe  Third 
Visit  from  1858  to  1856''  (8vo.,  1857}.  In  1857 
Mr.  Fortune  was  employed  by  the  if.  S.  patent 
office  to  vimt  China  to  collect  the  seeds  of  the 
tea  shrub  and  of  other  plants,  with  a  view  to 
the  introduction  of  their  cultivation  into  the 
United  States.  He  proceeded  from  England  by 
the  overland  route  directly  to  the  tea  distrioto 
in  the  middle  and  northern  provinces  of  China, 
where  he  remained  until  Murch,  1859,  and  col- 
lected a  laroe  quantity  of  seeds,  which  he  ship- 
ped to  the  United  States,  where  they  arrived  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  generally  in  good  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Fortune  left  Hong  Kong  March  15| 
and  arrived  in  England  in  luy,  at  which  time 
his  engagement  with  the  patent  office  termi- 
nated. 

FORUM,  in  ancient  Roman  cities,  an  open 
place,  surrounded  with  public  buildings,  which 
was  originally  used  for  the  administration  of  Jua- 
tice  or  the  safe  of  goods,  and  subsequently  for  the 
transaction  of  all  kinds  of  public  business.  In 
this  respect  it  corresponded  with  the  a^ora  of 
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the  Greeks ;  but  nnlike  the  agora,  it  was  oblons  mnoh  to  Che  enactment  of  the  act  of  1843  \jn. 

in  form,  and  never  square.    The  Romans  baa  able  officUd  report  on  the  subject   On  retiring 

two  kinds  of  Jbra,  the  eivUia^  sometimes  called  from  the  cabinet  on  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Tjr- 

judiciali<ij  in  which  popular  assemblies  and  ler's  term  in  1846,  Mr.  Forward  rwomed  the 

courts  of  jostioe  were  helo,  and  where  the  bank-  practice  of  the  law  at  Pittsbmg.   In  1849  Prei- 

ers  and  usurers  nsuallj  kept  their  shops ;  and  the  ident  Tajlor  i^pointed  him  XT.  8.  charg6d'iSiirei 

unalia^  wlucb  were  used  exclusively  for  mer-  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  where  he  remiined  t 

cantile  purposes.    The  citjr  of  Rome  contuned  or  8  years,  when  he  resigned  and  came  home  to 

19  of  both  kinds;  bat  iLb  forum  Bomanum^  take  the  office  of  president  judge  of  the  ^itrict 

whose  origin  is  coeval  with  that  of  the  city,  ana  court  of  Alleghimy  co.,  Penn.,  to  which  he  had 

which  is  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  been  elected  in  has  absence.    Wlule  in  ooort) 

Foram,  was  by  far  the  most  important^  notwith-  engaged  in  his  jadicial  duties,  he  was  soddeolj 

standing  some  very  magnificent  ones  were  built  taken  ill  and  died  in  48  hours, 
under  the  emperors.  It  occupied  a  hollow  space       FORWARDING  HEROHAITr,  one  whon 

between  the  Oapitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  ez-  business  it  is  to  send  forward  goods  to  i&tmt 

tending  probably  from  the  arch  of  Septimius  consignee.    There  are  in  the  United  States  pe^ 

8everus  to  ^e  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Fans-  eons  who  engage  in  this  business  ahnoet  ex* 

tina  (although  its  limits  have  been  the  subject  dusively,  especially  in  the  western  dtka,  ia 

of  mudi  controversy),  and  comprised  an  area  of  7  which  produce  aocomulates  on  its  traj  to  the 

Jugera.  Aroundits48ideestoodtemples,  loiiHea^  East,  and  to  which  easteragoods  are  carried  k 

triumphal  arches,  and  other  public  edifices,  while  distribution  through  the  WesL    There  is  oothr 

within  it  were  the  rostra  or  stages  from  which  ing,  however,  in  their  business  which  is  lo  &r 

orators  addressed  pubHc  assemblies,  statues  of  peculiar  to  them  as  to  be  governed  hj  pecoEff 

iUnstrious  Romans,  columns,  and  trophies  of  taws  of  its  own,  and  therefore  csll  iortsffM 

war.    At  the  eomitium  or  upper  end  were  sus-  statement    But  there  are  two  classes  of  peisoa 

pended  the  laws  of  the  12  tables,  and  the/cw^i  or  who  come  onder  this  name,  or  dischaiiget^ 

calendar  of  all  the  days  on  which  it  was  lawftd  duties  which  it  describes,  and  of  whom  mon 

to  work.    It  is  now  Imown  as  the  Oampo  Yac-  should  be  sidd.    One  of  these  oonslBtB  of  thM 

dno,  from  having  been  nsed  for  several  centuries  who  are  called  expressmen,  and  the  other  cf 

as  a  cattle  market^  and  preserves  no  traces  of  conunon  carriers,  wno^  beside  carrying  goods  oa 

its  ancient  splendor  beyond  a  few  scattered  col-  their  own  route,  undertake  to  forward  them  m 

unns  of  temples.    A/orumjud4eiaUwaAhrnit  further.    The  whole  business  of  expressmefis 

by  Julius  OflBsar,  and  one  by  Augustus,  which,  of  comparatively  recent  origin;  but  it  has  il- 

witli  Uie/orum  Eomanum^  seem  to  have  const!-  ready  reached  an  immense  extent  and  impci^ 

tuted  the  only  ones  in  Rome  for  the  transaction  tanoe.  It  has  grown  oat  of  common  carriage  of 

of  public  business.  The  others  were  used  as  mar-  goods,  but  di&rs  from  it  mainly  in  the  fiuttbit 

kets,  or  were  simply  embellishments  of  the  dty.  expressmen  have  no  means  of  carriage  of  thar 

FORWARD,  Waltbb,  an  American  jurist  own,buthirecarBor  vehides,orroomiDtha^ 

and  statesman,  bom  in  Oonnecticut  in  1786,  and  usually  go  with  their  parcels.   It  ma/ w 

died  in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  Nov.  24, 1852.    At  the  said,  too,  that  they  usually  cany  parcels  00I7, 

age  of  17  he  emigratea  from  New  England  to  or  if  larger  paduuea,  ^1  not  cai^oesorlar^ 

.  what  was  then  the  West,  and  settled  at  Pitts-  quantities  of  goods,  as  hundreds  of  harrelJ^ 

burg,  where  he  studied  law.    He  engaged  early  bales,  the  carriage  of  these  things  being  sW» 

in  politics,  andin  1806,  whenhe  wasonly  19  years  to  common  or  private  carriers.    The  priD(^ 

of  age,  he  edited  a  democratic  newspaper  called  question  in  relation  to  expressmen  is^  an  tvf 

the  *^  Tree  of  liberty.^'    He  was  admitted  to  still  common  carriers  in  law,  and  do  th^  tf  ^ 

the  bar  in  1806,  andfor  16  years  practised  with  come  under  the  strict  reaponabilities  of  «^ 

success,  acquiring  a  high  reputation  as  an  do-  mon  carriers?    In  other  wordsi  do  theyisi^ 

qaent  advocate.    In  1822  he  was  elected  to  the  safe  carriage  and  delivery  of  all  the  ^0^ 

congress,  as  a  representative  from  the  western  against  aU  rim  '*  except  the  act  of  God  aoo  tM 

district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  till  March  public  enemy  ?^'    We  nave  no  doubt  whateyer 

4^  1826.    In  the  presidentid  elections  of  1824  that  they  do  tiius  insnre  the  goods  thej  RceiTd 

and  1828  he  supported  John  Quincy  Adams  in  throughout  the  whole  route  for  which  tb^  P^ 


*wwt     »w    .«  iw  VAWWifW^   «    auvAMW*    V*     KUV     WUT«U-  any  proof   V*    AUtlUUOWWUWA     I**w«     ""^"*'.' t.  «nJ 

tion  to  reform  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  default.  We  hold,  too,  that  no  customer  h  wm 

and  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  its  deliberations,  to  inquire  by  what  means  or  by  what  antff^ 

In  March,  1841,  President  Harrison  appointed  ments  the  expressman  proposes  to  cany  h^P'f 

him  first  comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  the  eel.    If  he  receives  it  in  rortland,  sad  mw^ 

United  States.    In  September  of  the  same  year  takes,  specially  or  by  genend  ad?ertisem^ 

Preddent  Tyler,  on  the  resignation  of  the  cab-  notice,  or  sign,  to  " express  it  through"  (to^ 

inet  appointed  by  President  Harrison,  called  a  common  i^irase)  to  iM^ew  Orleans  or  San  f^^ 

Mr.  Forward  into  his  cabinet  as  secretary  of  Cisco,  he  is  respondble  for  its  safe  deliTer7t|i^ 

the  treasury.    In  this  ofice  he  exercised  great  — ^A  rdlroad  company  which  takes  S^. jf.^ 

influence  on  the  tariff  question,  and  contributed  phioe  to  be  carried  to  a  distant  oae  migu^ 
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thonriit  to  oome  neoessarUr  under  the  same  opon  the  partj  that  fint  takes  oharige  of  a  par* 
rale,  but  it  is  not  quite  so.    There  is  this  differ-  eel  than  our  own  ooorts ;  but  upon  the  whole, 
enoe  between  the  two  cases:  the  expressman  and  resting  npon  the  most  recent  a^fadications, 
has  not»  or  is  not  Imown  to  have,  anj  regular  the  rules  of  law  in  this  matter  may  be  summed  up 
means  of  conyeyance  of  his  own  for  any  defi«  thus.    There  may  be  a  partnership  in  the  busi- 
nite  xK>rtion  of  the  distance  over  which  he  as-  ness  of  common  carriage  as  in  all  others,  and  a 
samea  to  carry  the  goods.   The  owner  who  gives  railroad  company  may  connect  itself  with  other 
him  a  parcel  in  Portland  for  New  Orleans  has  companies  or  with  other  carriers,  and  form  a 
no  means  of  knowing,  and  indeed  no  reasons  for  guoH  partnership,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
supposing,  that  the  expressman  has  not  made  that  each  member  will  be  liable,  in  wlido^  fat 
similar  arrangements  for  all  the  parts  of  his  all  the  rest    In  that  case,  all  the  companies  on 
route  that  he  has  made  for  any  part    It  is  in-  the  whole  route  are  liable  for  a  loss  occurring 
deed  commonly  understood  that  every  express-  in  any  part ;  and  in  particular  the  first  company 
man  does  not  undertake  to  convey  goods  every-  taking  the  parcel,  or  the  last  into  whose  handb 
where,  but  this  man  advertises  from  A  to  B,  it  may  be  traced,  may  be  made  liable  severally 
becanse  he  has  so  arranged  and  provided,  and  for  any  loss  which  has  happened  on  the  route, 
that  man  from  A  to  0,  and  the  other  from  A  to  The  company  comes  under  such  a  liability  equally 
D ;  and  his  advertising,  or  indeed  his  undertak-  by  forming  such  a  partnership  and  entering  into 
ing  to  carry  to  the  specified  place,  may  prop-  such  a  Joint  business,  or  by  sidvertising  or  indi- 
erly  be  understood  as  a  declaration  on  his  port  eating  such  a  joinder  in  business,  in  anv  way 
that  he  has  made  sufiScient  preparation  in  that  which  entitles  third  parties  to  act  on  the  oelief 
direction  and  to  that  distance.    But  if  the  man  of  it    And  if  such  companies  have  a  joint 
in  Portland  puts  goods  on  board  a  railroad  car  agent  at  either  terminus  or  at  any  station,  and 
to  go  to  Kew  York,  he  knows,  or  should  know,  this  agent^  with  the  knowledge  of  all,  and  pur- 
that  the  railroad  companv  will  convey  it  a  cer-  porting  to  act  for  all,  sdls  a  through  ticket^  as  it 
tain  part  of  the  way  m  their  own  caxrlage,  and  is  called,  none  of  the  companies  thus  repre- 
under  the  charge  of  their  own  servants,  and  sented  can  deny  their  joint  business  and  Joint  or 
will  not  and  cannot  do  any  thing  beyond  that  several  Imbility  for  the  whole;  and  if  the  price 
point  except  to  put  it  safely  on  board  of  the  of  the  ticket  is  credited  by  the  seller  to  au  the 
cars  of  another  company,  who  will  take  it  to  or  companies  and  is  divided  among  them,  this  con- 
toward  New  Torlc    That  is,  the  man  in  Port-  stitntes  conclusive  evidence  that  each  of  them 
land  knows  that  the  ndlroad  company  will  there  undertakes  to  be  a  carrier,  with  a  responsibility 
receive  the  x>aroel  as  a  carrier,  and  take  it  a  cer-  as  such,  through  the  route.    But  the  mere  ftct 
tain  distance  as  carrier,  and  will  then  act  as  a  that  a  parcel  directed  to  a  distant  place  is  re- 
forwarding  merchant  lor  the  rest  of  the  route,  ceived  at  a  station,  and  there  paid  for  for  the 
sending  it  on  in  the  best  way  they  can.    Here  whole  route,  does  not  of  itself  make  any  carrier 
then  is  a  change  of  relation,  and  with  it  a  change  for  a  part  of  the  distance  liable  as  carrier  be- 
ef obligation ;  fbr  the  essential  difference  is  this:  yond  that  part.    The  test  of  the  liability  in 
a  common  carrier  insures  his  goods  against  all  every  case  is,  what  did  the  party  undertake  to 
risks  but  those  arising  from  the  act  of  God  or  be  and  to  do  t    If  he  sfdd  he  would  carry  all 
the  public  eneiny ;  but  the  forwarding  merchant  the  way,  he  is  liable  as  carrier  all  the  way.    If 
is  liable  only  for  his  own  default  or  neglect    If  he  said  he  would  cany  a  part  of  the  way  and 
a  company  takes  a  parcel  in  Portland,  and  it  tiien  send  it  on,  he  is  only  liable  accordingly. 
is  lost  between  Boston  and  Worcester,  no  one  And  taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration, 
knows  how,  the  sender  can  look  at  once  to  which  oftbesebargainswas  it  that  the  railroad 
the  company  that  took  it,  if  they  are  carriers  company  made  with  the  sender? — ^With  this 
all  the  way,  but  not  if  they  were  carriers  only  principle  to  guide  us,  we  may  return  to  express- 
to  Boston,  where  their  road  ends,  and  only  men.    A  person  living  at  Albany  wishes  to  send 
forwarding  merchants  for  the  rest  of  the  route,  by  express  a  parcel  to  New  Bedford.    He  g^ves 
and  can  snow  that  they  delivered  the  parcel  it  to  an  expressman  of  Albany,  who  takes  it  to 
safelv  and  properly  for  Itarther  carriage.    If  New  York,  and  there  gives  it  to  the  expressman 
it  is  known  where  the  parcel  is  lost,  the  sender  for  Boston,  who  pars  the  Albany  man  his  fee 
may  always  call  on  the  company  who  had  it  in  for  bringing  it  to  New  York,  and  takes  it  to 
their  possession  or  under  their  care  when  it  was  Boston.    The  expressman  between  Boston  and 
lost    But  if;  as  sometimes  happens^  it  can  be  New  Bedford  pays  the  New  York  man  what  he 
traced  beyond  the  first  carrier,  and  no  negligence  paid,  and  also  the  flare  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
can  be  imputed  to  him,  and  no  one  knows  what  ton,  and  takes  it  to  New  Bedford;  and  the 
has  become  of  it,  the  sender  is  wholly  remedi-  consignee  when  he  takes  the  parcel  pays  the 
less  unless  the  first  carrier  is  carrier  to  the  end.  man  who  gives  it  to  him  all  he  nas  paid,  and  in 
Whether  he  is  so  or  not  has  been  very  much  dis-  addition  hu  fkre  from  Boston  to  New  Bedford, 
puted.    Oases  turning  on  this  point  have  been  Now,  if  the  parcel  did  not  arrive  safely,  but  was 
very  frequent  both  in  England  and  the  United  lost  somewhere  on  die  route,  is  each  one  of  these 
States,  and  perhaps  the  law  may  not  be  posi-  expressmen  liable  for  ihe  whole!    We  should 
tively  determined  in  either  country.    Perhaps  say  Uiis  must  depend  upon  what  each  one  un- 
it may  be  said  that  the  English  courts  are  more  dertakes  to  do.    If  the  Albany  man  advertises 
disposed  to  fix  the  liability  of  carrier  to  the  end  that  betakes  goods  to  New  Bedford,  he  is  liable 
.  TOL.  vn.— 40 
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as  fiir  as  New  Bedford  as  carrier.    If  he  adrer-  the  place  of  exile  irhen  he  died.    This  event  is 

tises  that  he  carries  parcels  to  Boston,  he  is  bo  the  sahject  of  one  of  Lord  Byron's  tngedies. 

liahle  to  that  place ;  if  only  to  New  York,  he  is  For  the  old  doge  one  other  hnmiliation  remain- 

liahle  as  carrier  only  to  New  York,  and  as  for-  ed.    He  had  twice  asked  leave  to  resign  his 

warding  merchant  at  New  York,  and  there  his  office,  hat  the  cooncil  had  ohliged  him  to  retain 

UabiUty  ends ;   and  so  of  aU  the  rest,    (llie  it  He  was  now  deposed,  tbroogh  the  machina- 

cases  on  this  snbject  of  the  obligation  of  car-  tlons  of  his  enemies,  and  died  8  days  after  in  a 

riers  beyond  their  own  roate  are  very  nomer-  spasm  as  he  heard  the  bells  of  St,  Mark  announce 

008 ;  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  among  to  Venice  the  election  of  a  new  mler. 
the  most  imbortant  and  instrnctive :  Moschamp       FOSCOLO,  Nioolo  XJgo,  an  Italian  poet  and 

«#.  L.  and  P.  Junction  railroad  oo.,  8  Meeeon  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  the  island  of  Zante, 

and  Welsby,  421 ;  St.  John  ««.  Van  Santvooid,  of  a  Venetian  family,  in  1777,  died  at  Tombam 

25  Wendell,  660;  Fairchild  v«.  Slocnm,  19  Wen-  Green,  near  London,  Oct  10,  1627.    He  was 

dell,  829,  and  7  Hill,  292;  Wilcox ««.  rarmelee,  educated  in  Venice,  and  in  the  univerBity  of 

8  Sandford,  610 ;  Farmers*  and  Mechanics*  bank  Padua.    His  first  tragedy,  Tie$t&,  was  prodno^l 

««.  Oharaplain  transportation  co.,  23  Vermont,  at  Venice  in  1797,  and  was  so  unsatisfactory  to 

186.)    Expressmen  now  not  uncommonly  in-  the  auUior  that  he  himself  published  the  aerer- 

sert  in  their  bills  of  lading  or  receipts  which  est  criticism  of  it  that  appeared.    EzDoctingthe 

they   give  their  custoniers  a  clause  to  this  establishment  of  a  republic  when  tne  ancient 

effect:  **ThiB  company  is  responsible  only  as  aristocracy  of  Venice  roll  by  the  hands  of  K^>o- 

forwarders,  and  only  for  the  negligence  or  other  leon,  his  hopes  were  disappointed  by  the  treaty 

default  of  persons  employed  by  them;  and  this  of  Campo  Formic,  which  gave  up  Venice  to 

is  a  part  of  our  contract  with  all  whose  goods  Austria.    He  retired  with  other  patriots  to 

we  carry."    We  must  wait,  perhaps,  for  further  Milan,  and  wrote  a  political  romance   called 

acyudication  before  we  know  certainly  the  effect  Zettere  di  due  amontt,  afterward  repablisfaed 

of  this  clause.    But  applying  to  it  the  rules  of  nnder  the  title  of  Le  uUime  letUre  di  Jatof^ 

law  as  farasthey  are  now  settled,  we  should  say  Oriu.    In  1799  he  yolunteered  in  the  Italila 

that  a  common  carrier  may  make  a  valid  spe-  contingent  of  the  French  army,  took  part  in  the 

cLbI  bargain  with  his  customer,  but  that  a  mere  defence  of  Genoa  under  Mawsena,  and  returned  to 

notice  or  declaration  inscribed  upon  a  ticket  or  Milan,  where  his  time  was  divided  between 

bill  of  lading  does  not  of  itself  constitute  such  books  and  pleasure.    Wlien  in  1802  Napoleim 

a  notice.  assembled  the  eamulta  of  Italian  deputies  at 

FOSOARI,  Fbanosboo,  45th  doge  of  Venice,  Lvons  to  provide  a  new  constitution  for  the 

born  about  1872,  died  Oct  81, 1457.    Elected  Cisalpine  republic,  Foscplo  was  appointed  to  re 

doge  in  1428,  the  whole  period  in  which  he  gov-  port  upon  the  state  of  the  country ;  and  in  an 

erned  the  republic  was  one  of  war  and  tumult  elaborate  discourse,  so  bold  that  it  was  deem- 

The  sultan  Amurath  laying  siege  to  Salonica,  ed  unsafe  to  submit  it  to  the  first  consol,  but 

Foscari  despatched  troops  thither,  who  repel-  which  was  afterward  pubhahed  under  the  title 

led  the  Mussulmans.    He  then  engaged  in  bos-  of  Onuums  a  Buonaparte  he  contrasted  the 

tilities  with  the  duke  of  Milan,  Rlippo  Visconti,  abuses  of  the  military  government  which  had 

and  subjected  to  the  republic  the  territories  of  been   established  with  the   free  government 

Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Cremona,  making  the  which  had  been  promised.    In  18K>S  he  was  ap- 

«Adda  the  boundary  of  Venetian  dominion.  The  pointed  professor  of  Italian  eloquence  in  the 

war  was  soon  renewed  with  various  success,  university  of  Pavia,  but  the  political  independ- 

nearly  all  the  Italian  cities  taking  part  in  it ;  but  ence  evinced,  in  his  lectures  caused  hia  chair  to 

the  doge,  supported  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici  and  by  be  soon  suppressed.    At  this  period  he  pob- 

Francesco  Sforaa,  marquis  of  Ancona,  still  fur-  lished  hb  beautiful  lyric  poem  /  iepolcrt^  bb 

ther  extended  his  power  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  tragedy  of  Ajace^  and  an  Italian  translation  of 

1441.   In  1448  he  formed  a  league  with  Sforza,  Sternei^s  "  Sentimental  Journey."    On  the  UU 

the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  republics  of  Genoa,  of  Napoleon  he  retired  to  Switcerland,  and  in 

Florence,  and  Bologna,  against  Alfonso  of  Ara-  1816  to  England.    He  wrote  for  the  ^'Edia- 

gon,  king  of  Naples.    The  pope  took  part  with  burgh"  and  ^*  Quarterly"  reviews  articles  ca 

the  latter,  but  two  victories  of  Sforza  put  an  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  other  Italim 

end  to  the  war.    In  his  old  age  he  had  made  authors,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Ital* 

Siace  with  all  the  enemies  of  Venice,  including  ian  literature,  published  a  volume  of  ^Easars 

ohammed  H,  when  Jacopo,  the  last  survivor  on  Petrarch"  (1828),  and  edited  an  edition  of 

of  his  4  sons,  was  brought  a  second  time  be-  the  Dkina  Commedia  of  Dante  Q825). 
fore  the  terrible  council  of  ten,  falsely  charged       FOSSANO  (ana  ^m  Sanui^  a   city  of 

with  the  assassination  of  its  chiet    The  tribu-  Piedmont,  in  the  province  of  Ooni,  situated  oa 

nal.  Jealous  of  the  power  and  popularity  of  the  the  left  bank  of  the  Stnra,  18  m.  N.  £.  of  Com, 

doge,  condemned  nis  son  first  to  torture  and  and  87  m.  S.  £.  by  railway  from  Turin ;  pop.  in 

then  to  exile  in  Crete.    The  young  Foscari,  1858, 16,041.    It  is  an  antique,  dismal,  but  ttf* 

whose  mind  was  disordered  by  suffering,  wishing  ularly  planned  town,  surrounded  by  walls,  tol 

after  long  banishment  to  see  his  country  again  defended  by  a  strong  fortress,  which  eotnmaadi 

at  whatever  peril,  effected  his  return  thither,  but  the  valley  of  the  Stnra  and  the   road  ioto 

being  condemned  agun,  had  scarcely  reached  France  by  the  Col  d*Argentiice.    The  houses 
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are  bnilt  tipon  arclies  over  the  footpaths,  and  (the  forest  marble)  were  found  fossil  remains 

the  passages  in  many  places  are  so  low  that  a  of  crabs.    The  next  discovery  of  fossil  tracks 

tall  person  can  hardly  walk  upright  in  them.  was  near  Hildbnrghaosen,  Saze-Meiningen,  in 

FOSSIL  (Lat.yaMi7i9,  dug  out  of  the  ground),  1884,  in  the  member  of  the  new  red  sandstone 

a  term  formerly  applied  to  all  mineral  sub-  called  hunter  Sandstein,    They  were  made  ap- 

atances,  but  now  used  to  desiniate  only  the  re-  parently  by  a  reptile,  and  were  seen  as  impres- 

xnains  of  organic  bodies  found  in  geological  for-  sions  upon  the  upper  surface,  and  in  relief  on  the 

xnations.    The  general  subject  will  be  treated  under  side  of  the  slabs;  one  measured  12  inches 

under  the  title  Pal^oostoloot,  and  the  more  inleneth;  others  were  8  inches  long  and  5  broad, 

important  fossil  animals  are  considered  under  A  little  in  front  of  each  large  track  was  a  small* 

their  respective  names.  er  one,  and  the  footsteps  were  seen  following 

FOSSIL  FOOTPRINTS,  or  Ichnoutbs  (Gr.  each  other  in  pairs,  the  intervals  between  two 
cyvoff,  track,  and  Xi^or,  stone),  impressions  of  the  pairs  bein^  about  14  inches.  Five  toes  were 
feet  of  animals,  originally  made  m  clay,  sand,  or  imprinted  m  each  track,  the  great  toes  apx>ear- 
mud,  and  retained  in  the  shale  or  sandstone  re-  in^  alternately  on  one  and  the  other  side.  The 
snlting  fh>m  the  petrifaction  of  these  materials,  animal  was  named  cheirotherium  by  Prof.  Eaup, 
They  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  new  red  sand-  from  the  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  track 
atone  formation,  or  in  the  overlyine  strata  of  to  that  of  the  hand.  Similar  impressions  were 
the  lias.  In  a  few  instances  they  nave  been  afterward  found  in  a  rock  of  corresponding  age 
found  in  the  old  red  sandstone  or  upper  devo-  near  Liverpool,  England.  In  studying  the  fos- 
nian,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  sil  remains  of  reptiles  ^at  had  been  found  in 
tracks  are  of  extinct  genera  of  animals,  and  fre-  this  division  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in  Ger- 
quently  of  forms  so  strange  that  there  is  some  many  and  in  England,  Prof.  Owen  was  con- 
nncertainty  in  referring  them  to  their  appropri-  vinced  that  instead  of  saurians,  to  which  they 
ate  order  or  even  class  in  the  animd  kingdom;  had  been  referred,  they  belon^d  to  the  batra- 
and  it  is  indeed  a  question  as  to  some  of  them  chian  order,  and  were  the  remains  of  frogs  of 
whether  they  belong  to  the  invertebrate  crusta-  gigantic  size.  Further  investigations  resulted 
cea,  or  to  the  mammalia  of  the  higher  division  m  the  opinion  that  these  were  the  animals  that 
ofvertebrata.  Many  are  unmistakably  the  tracks  made  the  tracks.  Some  features  in  the  fossil 
of  reptiles ;  some  are  of  batrachians,'others  prob-  bones  induced  other  distinguished  anatomists  to 
ably  of  marsupials,  and  others  of  birds;  while  regard  them  as' belonging  to  crocodiles,  and  by 
the  place  of  many  cannot  be  positively  deter-  others  again  they  are  referred  to  the  marsupi- 
mined  in  the  last  8  represented  classes.  The  alia. — ^Fossil  tracks  had  been  found  in  the  sand- 
tracks  vary  in  size  from  gigantic  impressions' 20  stone  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  at  South 
inches  in  length  by  18  to  15  in  breadth,  suppos-  Hadley,  Mass.,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1802, 
ed  to  belong  to  monster  batrachians,  to  minute  which  resembled  so  closely  those  of  birds,  that 
marks,  which  resemble  those  made  by  small  iso-  they  were  familiarly  spoken  of  as  the  tracks  of 
pod  crustaceans,  or  those  of  the  sow-bug  group,  "poultry"  and  of  "  Noah^s  raven."  They  at- 
They  follow  each  other  in  lines  over  the  surface  tracted,  however,  no  attention  beyond  the  im- 
of  the  strata,  and  as  the  slabs  are  split  open  tiie  mediate  vicinity  where  they  were  found.  In 
depressions  are  found  to  extend  through  many  1886  oUiers  of  similar  character  were  observed 
layers,  precisely  as  Is  seen  in  tough  foliated  clay  in  the  flagstones  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  which 
when  the  foot  ofan  animal  sinking  in  disarranges  were  brought  from  the  neighboring  town  of* 
and  permanently  compresses  its  folisa. — ^Public  Montasue.  These  tracks  were  so  clear  and  well 
attention  was  first  directed  to  these  fossils  by  defined^  that  they  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  of  Scotland,  in  his  paper,  those  employed  about  them,'  and  one  of  the  la^ 
accompanied  with  drawings,  presented  to  the  borers  at  least  was  induced  by  the  singularity 
royal  society  of  Edinburgh  in  1828.  In  this  he  Of  the  phenomenon,  like  Hugh  Miller  while  ob- 
described  the  tracks  found  in  great  abundance  serving  the  fossils  in  the  red  sandstone  he  quar- 
in  two  quarries  of  new  red  sandstone  in  Dum-  ried,  to  become  a  faithfhl  student  and  zealous 
friesshire,  appearing  on  the  successive  layers  of  collector  in  this  department  of  geology.  (See 
the  rock  throughout  a  thickness  of  at  least  45  the  letter  of  Dexter  Marsh  to  the  editor  of  the 
feet.  He  infeired  from  the  repetition  of  their  "American  Journal  of  ScienceJ^  vol.  vi.  new  se- 
ocenrrence,  that  during  the  deposition  of  the  ries,  p.  272.)  Among  others.  Dr.  James  Deane 
sand  of  which  the  rock  was  composed  the  im-  of  Greenfield  became  interested  in  these  tracks, 
pressions  were  made,  filled  in,  and  buried  up ;  and  in  March,  1885,  addressed  a  communication 
and  as  the  newer  layers  were  similarly  impress-  to  Prof  Hitchcock,  state  geologist,  in  which  he 
ed,  they  too  were  covered  in  their  turn.  He  represented  them  as  the  tracks  of  birds,  as  he 
observed  one  Une  of  tracks  extending  from  20  supposed,  "  of  the  turkey  species;"  and  in  a  see- 
to  80  feet.  Dr.  Buckland  regarded  them  as  the  ond  letter,  against  Prof:  Hitchcock^s  declaration 
tracks  of  land  tortoises.  In  the  "Geological  in  reply,  "that  they  could  not  be  the  result  of 
Proceedings"  for  March,  1831,  is  a  description,  organization,"  he  maintained  his  condnsion  that 
by  Mr.  Scrope,  of  impressions  of  footsteps  re-  they  were  the  tracks  of  birds.  He  then  caused 
sembling  those  of  crabs  seen  upon  the  surface  of  casts  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  specimens,  which 
calcareous  tilestones  of  the  lower  oolite  in  Wilts  he  sent  in  April  with  a  third  communication  to 
and  iHoneestershire.     In  the  same  formation  Ilrot  Hitchcock,  and  another  also  to  Prof.  Sil- 
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limaiL  editor  of  the  '^Ameriean  Joiinud  of  Sei-  fftotsbytheimbHeBtkmBofProLFitdioockiWtt 
ence,*^  the  latter  intended  for  poblication.  By  Droogbt  prominently  before  the  geolo^pcal  toci- 
advice  of  Prof.  Hitchoook,  this  dispontion  was  ety  cv  London  in  1842  by  Dr.  HaateD,  vbo  pre- 
not  made  of  the  communication  for  the  ^*  Jonr-  sented  a  commnnioation  accompanied  withs^i- 
nal,''  on  the  ground  that  he  himself  would  be  mens  which  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Dmt, 
able  to  give  in  a  few  months  a  more  full  and  These  served  to  remove  the  icepticum  e&t«r- 
satisfactory  paper.  During  the  ensninff  summer  tained  by  the  eminent  gedogistg  and  ptlcoDtol- 
Prof.  Hitchcock  occupied  himself  assiduously  In  ogists  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  nature  of  tU 
investigating  this  subject,  and  near  the  dose  of  tracks,  admitting  which  to  be  of  birdi  estab- 
the  year  he  prepared  the  jiaper  which  appeared  liahed  an  earlier  date  for  the  introdaction  U 
in  the  numlrar  of  the  ^^  Journal  ^  for  Jan.  1836.  these  bipeds  ^^  than  was  authorized  bj  any  Te»- 
In  this  he  compared  the  tracks  with  those  of  tiges  heretofore  discovered,  and  the  thiola  d 
living  birda^  gj vins  illustrations  of  the  recent  as  the  society  were  warmly  and  unanimoiulj  ex- 
well  as  fossU,  ana  advocated  the  opinion  that  pressed  for  so  valuable  a  communication.^  0^ 
the  tracks  were  made  by  extinct  species  of  birds,  er  oonmrnnicaUons  from  Dr.  Deane  i^peired 
and  that  these  were  for  tlie  most  port  of  the  or-  with  illustrations  in  the  ^  Transactions  of  tbi 
der  of  gralla  or  long-legged  waders.  He  found  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences"  (vol 
them  in  8  varieties  of  the  sandstone  which  oc-  iv.,  1849),  and  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Academy 
cur  irregularly  interstratified — ^a  reddish  shale,  of  Natural  Sciences"  (Maitsh,  1856);  and  at  tk 
or  a  fine  micaceous  sandstone  passing  into  shale :  time  of  his  death  in  1858  a  memoir  fUnstnuii 
a  gray  micaceous  sandstone;  and  a  very  bird  with  70  beautifully  executed  figures  was  prf- 
sandstone,  not  fissile,  but  very  brittle,  compos-  sented  to  the  Smithsonian  institution.  Inl^ 
ed  oi  cky  and  sand.  The  beds  attun  in  some  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  pnbli^ed  u 
places  a  thickness  of  more  than  1,000  feet,  the  elaborate  report  by  Prof.  Hitdioock  ^'Qn  tl» 
tracks  ooourrmg  at  intervals  throughout  the  se-  Sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  VaHej,  especiailj 
ries.  He  ascertained  their  occurrence  near  the  its  Fossil  Footmarks,'^  constituting  a  qasrto  vof- 
Oonnecticut  river  in  5  places  witbin  a  distance  ume  of  282  pages  with  60  platea,  illnsbating  119 
of  80  miles,  and  anticipated  that  many  other  lo-  species  of  animals  known  only  bj  their  fosl 
oalities  would  be  discovered  along  the  ran^  of  footprints  found  in  this  sandstone.  The  ioDov- 
the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley  within  ing  table,  found  on  p.  174  of  Uie  report,  pre«Bt» 
and  beyond  the  limits  named.  The  dip  of  the  a  general  view  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  M 
strata  containing  the  tracks  varied  from  6°  to  Hitchcock  as  respects  the  area  over  which  tbe 
80^:  but  the  impressions  were  evidently  made  tracks  are  founo^  their  number,  and  their  dii- 
while  their  surface  was  level.  Their  occurrence  tribution  in  the  animal  kingdom  tooordiogto 
through  so  great  a  thickness  of  strata  could  only  the  arrangement  of  the  author : 
beaocountedforonthesupnoationA^^^  HmnbToflocditl-of  tr«it.  tatfTrikytok    , 

mce  was  subsiding  during  the  tmie  of  the  deposi-         disooTered J 

tion  of  the  rock.    Smgle  tracks  were  frequently  }£^ <?**»•  stnditoii© belt conudoing  tocki  (mjji)  f 

4*«aa;i  ;»  -A<mia«  «i«w»Z>o;^«  4.n«,«;«.«  »i»y>lL«4.»il.  Width  of  the  aaadstone  b«lt  eontslnlnff  tneu         >  *  • 

traced  m  regular  racoession,  turnmg  alternately  whole  number  afipeciesiii  the  ▼•UeyaUrib.drffiw   ^, 

to  one  and  the  other  side,  as  birds  sometimes  Number  of  bipede \ 

walk;  andthesurfisceof  someof  thekyerswas  wwh'Sow'tSl^^ :*'*;::::"    » 

found  to  be  trodden  thiddy  over,  as  is  seen  in  wuhoat  proper  feet...'!;!.\"I**!!!!!Ii!'.!!!!".  ••    ^ 

muddy  spots  resorted  to  by  dudes  and  geese.  JJith  »n  uBoert^n  number { 

Prof.  Hitchcock  described  7  species  of  tracks,  TwXtolJdbirti°!!^/.::::::;;:::::;::::::»       « 

which  he  called  omithichnites,  one  which  he  fig*  Nwrow-toedbirdf.' !'.'!!!*. !; 

ured  measuring  fuU  16  inches  in  length  and  10m  fi^l^L''**"**^'"^''*****"  ***:*;;:::;:;'.:»'"    i^ 

width,  and  recurring  at  intervals  of  4  to  6  feet  Betr«ch]iuM,'the  ftog'ftod  ^i>^^>  'h^j.  WW ...     ' 


u 


along  the  surfiice  of  the  rocl^  which  distances    CheioniaM,  the  tortoiM  fcmfly ^ 

I 


were  thus  the  measure  of  the  strides  of  the  CJnif^^wwnV'/TnViii^yi^'ft'f'^' iJi^l^""-!!'!"!!!. 

animal.    His  views,  however,  as  he  afterward    Anneiide,the  nAkedwonu 

remarked,  were  not  adopted  by  scientific  men,    O' w»««rtain  pUce 

with  a  few  eminent  exceptions.    The  novelty  Amouff  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  90ia< 

of  the  subject,  and  the  discovery  of  new  locali*  of  thehuge  tracks  supposed  to  bdong  to  batr*- 

ties  and  new  forma  of  the  tracks,  kept  alive  a  ehiana.  the  dimensions  of  one  of  which  ^f« 

strone  interest  in  the  investigations  which  con*  been  already  given.   This  animal  {(^m^^  *^ 

tinned  to  be  prosecuted  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  dii)^  though  allied  to  the  frogs  and  to  the  «^ 

Dr.  Deane,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  William  C.  Bed-  manders,  must  have  been  like  an  ^V'^y  \ 

field,  and  others,  whose  observations  were  re*  size  and  weight.    The  bottom  of  the  hindi*''-^ 

corded  chiefiy  in  the  '^American  Journal  of  appears  to  have  been  furnished  with  a  vtN 

Science."    In  1840  the  American  association  which  extended  beyond  its  maigin  and  conofC^ 

of  geologists  and  naturalists  appointed  a  com-  ed  together  the  4  toes,  and,  though  oomptf^ 

mittee  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  tracks,  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  to  a  snow  shoe,  «W  "oti«^ 

and  this  committee  at  the  next  annual  meeting  vent  the  animal^s  unking  to  the  depth  of  S  ib^ 

reported  ^*  that  the  evidence  entirely  favors  the  at  least  into  the  mud.    For  a  loog  time  no  tnve 

views  of  Prof.  Hitchcock."   The  subject,  alrea-  of  more  than  the  S  hind  feet  was  f"**^'^ 

dy  introduced  to  the  notice  of  European  geolo-  finally  unmistakable  tracks  of  the  ibrefettven: 
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disooTered,  provided  with  6  toes  each,  and  not  and  although  ooearriog  in  the  aame  geological 
more  than  4^  as  laige  as  the  hind  feet  The  tracks  gronp  with  the  tracks,  the  strata  were  eridenUj 
are  very  abundant  in  Soath  Hadley,  and  one  im-  somewhat  more  recent  bj  reason  of  their  higher 
mense  slab,  too  large  to  be  removed,  lies  bj  the  position  in  the  series.    One  locality  of  mem 
aide  of  the  pablie  road,  presenting  on  its  upper  was  at  East  Windsor,  Oonn.,  and  aaoiher  in  the 
anrfiuie  10  or  more  great  impressions  of  the  hmd  grounds  of  the  Sprii^field  armory  in  Ifassachu- 
feetof  theanimaL  Ayiewofthislocalityandslab  setts.    Professor  Jenries  Wyman  regards  them 
lagiveninthefrontispieceofthework.  The  track  as  unquestionably  the  bones  of  a  reptile,  but 
of  the  btwitoBoum  fftgarUeum,  one  of  the  tiuck*  having  the  remarkable  feature  ci  bollowness 
toed  birds,  is  very  oommon  in  South  Hadley,  slso  of  structure.    Coprolites  have  been  discovered 
above  Turner's  fklls,  near  Greenfield,  and  at  oth-  at  Chioopee  Falls  and  at  Turner's  fiills.     Dr. 
er  localities.    Itwasoriginally  described  by  the  &anuel  L.  Dana,  on  analyzing  those  from  Ute 
nBxaeotomithiehnUagigant^ts^ajad  was  figured  former  locality,  detected  uric  add  in  about  the 
in  BucUand's  '^  Bridgewater  Treatise.''  The  an-  same  proportion  that  is  found  in  some  varieties 
imsl  wss  probably  several  times  larger  than  any  of  guano.    This,  eonndered  in  oonneetioa  witdi 
ostrich.    One  of  its  tracks  will  hold  a  gallon  of  the  other  ingredientSi  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
water.    The  dinomis  of  Kew  Zeidand  is  among  that  the  ooprolfte  was  that  of  a  **  bird  Iwlong^ 
birds  the  only  one  whose  bones  indicate  an  ap-  ingto  the  class  which  has  deposited  the  beds  of 
proachtosuchasize.  Many  tracks  formerly  sup-  guano."    (^' American  Journal  of  Science,"  vol. 
posed  to  have  been  made  by  birds  are  now  refer-  xlviii.  p.  60.)    Impressions  of  raindrops,  exact- 
red  to  the  ffroup  designated  as  omithcnd  lizards  ]y  like  those  made  in  soft  mud  during  heavy 
or  batrachUmSb     This  also  includes  some  enor-  (uiowera,  are  very  abundant  over  the  surface  of 
mous  specimens,  as  those  comprised  in  the  new  many  of  the  slal^s  contidning  the  foo4>rints; 
g:enus  ifigantitherium.    No  trace  being  fbund  and  fliritiwe  are  also  frequently  noticed  like 
of  more  than  8  feet,  and  these  having  8  toes  like  those  left  by  the  waves  ujKm  the  sand,  which 
those  of  birds,  the  animsl  was  naturauy  supposed  are  now  nniversslly  recognized,  even  upoQ  the 
to  belong  to  the  ornithic  tribe ;  but  the  discovery  strata  of  much  older  formations,  and  desoribed 
of  a  trace  of  a  long  tail  in  the  line  of  the  tracks,  sa  ripple  marks. — ^The  numerous  specimens  of 
flimilar  to  that  made  by  living  reptiles,  gives  a  trades  collected  in  the  valky  of  the  Oonnecti- 
batrachiau  oharacter  to  the  veotiffes,  which  has  ent  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  the 
induced  Pro£  Hitchcock  to  form  this  new  mixed  cabinets  of  Amherst  and  Tale  colleges,  the  Wes- 
sroup.    In  the  species  (?.  eaudatum  the  whole  leyan  univerdty^  the  Boston  sode^  of  natural 
leagih  of  the  ^t,  from  the  extremity  of  the  history,  and  in  Uie  private  collection  made  by 
middle  toe  to  the  end  of  the  heel,  is  17.5  inches,  Dr.  John  0.  Warren  of  Boston*    The  trustees 
and  the  whole  area  covered  is  about  a  square  of  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton  of 
foot    From  the  remarkable  rectilinear  arrange-  Boston  appropriated  $10,000  to  be  expended 
nent  of  the  tracks  there  is  some  ground  for  sup-  ibr  Amherst  college  in  the  ereotion  of  a  suitable 
posing  that  the  animal  may  have  had  2  other  building  for  a  scientific  collection.    Thisj  called 
feet,  with  the  power  of  walking  on  the  2  hind  the  Appleton  cabinet,  was  furnished,  through 
feet  akme  or  on  all  four.    The  reference  of  some  theUberali^of  others,  with  aufkaent  fiinds  to 
of  these  traolLs  to  the  movement  of  fishes,  either  aecure  a  Israe  collection  of  these  specimeni^ 
upon  the  sur&oe  of  the  land  as  some  kinds  are  Pt«ddent  H^hoock  himself  contributing   a 
known  to  have  the  power  of  progressing,  or  hr  stties  of  them,  valued  at  t2.000«    The  lower 
flwiimningdose  to  the  soft  bottom,  ismade  with  story  of  the  building,  lOOfeet  kog  and  80  wide, 
hesitation  by  Pro!  Hitchcock.  Onesetofmarlu,  is  exdusively  appropriated  to  their  arrange- 
however,  cnttinff  the  summits  only  of  the  little  ment,  and  is  nearly  filled  with  them.    Borne  of 
ridges  left  by^  ripples,  so  strongly  suggests  the  largest  slabs  are  80  feet  lon^  and  others  are 
this  origin,  that  a  genus  has  been  introduced  fW>m  8  to  10  feet  square,  weighing  nearly  a  ton 
under  the  name  of  ptUiehniuiy  from  smXoy,  each.    They  are  generally  arranged  on  their 
fin  or  feather,  and  tx^^t  track.     The  tracks  edges  upon  strong  tables,  and  so  placed  that 
referred  to  insects  are  necesssrily  of  very  ob-  both  surfaces  are  exposed  to  view,  one  side 
ecure  eharaoter;  some  of  them  are  so  minute  as  presenting  the  footprint  depressed  and   the 
not  to  exceed  ,V  of  an  inch  in  length.    It  is  other  in  relief!     Tne  whole  number  of  in- 
only  by  reason  of  their  continuity  in  longparal-  dividual  tracks  exceeds  8,000.— Other  disoov- 
lei  rows  that  they  attract  notice.    Those  sup-  «ries  of  fossil  footprints  followed  those  made 
posed  to  be  made  by  worms  much  resemble  the  in  the  Gonnecticut  valley.     Mr.  William  O. 
tracks  of  similar  creatures  seen  upon,  the  mud  Redfield  in  1642  found  one  in  the  Kew  Jers^ 
on  the  shores  of  ponds  after  rsins.  It  is  remark-  red  sandstone  at  Boonton,  presenting  8  thi<uc 
able  that  very  few  bones  or  coprolites  have  been  toes  tenishedwith  daws  or  ndls:  the  track 
found  among  the  tracks.    As  to  the  bones,  their  measured  8  indies  in  length  by  8^  m  breadth, 
absence  may  be  owing  to  thdr  bdng  devoured  Mr.  Lo^gan  about  the  same  time  discovered 
or  washed  away  with  other  vestiges  by  the  ebb  what  appeared  to  Pro£  Owen  to  be  rqytilian 
tides  to  other  localities,  or  they  may  have  been  tra^s  in  the  strata  of  the  coal  fonnation  in 
dissolved  by  water.    Those  discovered  were  not  Nova  Scotja.  the  first  in^cation  of  an  air- 
in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  the  localities  that  breathing  animal  so  low  in  the  series  of  Ibrma- 
abonnd  ia  tracks^  though  not  many  milea  off;  tiona.    &is  was  followed  in  18ii  bya  desorip- 
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tion  of  numerous  traolCB  met  with  at  seTeral  in;  miited  with  the  Baptist  chvdi,  he  Tesolred 

places  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn^  by  Dr.  to  devote  himself  to  themimstrj^andfinifllMd 

Alfred  T.  King.    The  strata  which  contidned  his  studies  at  the  Biqttist  ooU^  in  Bristol 

them  were  sandstones  of  the  coal  formation.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  preadMr  at  Nev- 

The  impresnons  were  remarkably  distinct^  some  oastle-on-Tyne  in  1792,  and  afterward  wait  to 

being  apparently  of  a  biped  with  8  toes,  and  Dnblinyand  endeavored  nnsnccearfolly  to  estab* 

others  of  quadrupeds  having  5  toes,  some  nwrn  lish  himself  either  as  a  preacher  or  sohoolimiter. 

all  their  feet,  and  others  upon  the  hind  feet  In  l797hewenttoaBjaptistebipeli]iChiebe»> 

alone,  with  4  toes  upon  the  fore  feet    These  ter.  and  thence  socoeeuvely  to  Downeod  in  l^\ 

vestiges  were  evidentlv  reptilian,  and  produced  ana  to  Frome  in  180i;  but  thoogh  his  ^reacb- 

by  creatures  of  kindred  structure  to  the  ehetro--  ing  was  powerful,  it  made  little  or  no  impresioQ 

theriym  of  Europe.    The  paper  of  Dr.  King  ap-  on  the  popular  mind.    While  at  Frone  be  fint 

peared  in  the  ^'  JProceedings  of  the  Academy  of  published  his  celebrated  "  EssajSi**  and  also  lie- 

Katural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  ^'  for  Nov.  and  came  the  principal  contributor  to  the  *'  £decti3 

Dec  1844^  and  in  the  *^  American  Journal  of  Review,^' the  articles  for  which  (186  in  Bomber) 

Boienoe,"  vol.  zlviii.  p.  848.    In  1849  Mr.  Isaac  formed  hia  almost  exclusive  literary  labor  for  13 

Lea  of  Philadelphia  announced  the  occurrence  years.  In  1817  he  returned  to  Dowaeod,  wlKr« 

of  footprints  of  a  large  reptUe  at  Pottsville,  he  wrote  his  *^£ssav  on  the  Evib  of  Popok 

Penn.,  in  the  red  shale  formation  which  un-  Ignorance,"  in  which  he  gives  an  apIM]liDgii^ 

derlies  the  coal  measures;  and  in  1851  Prof,  scription  of  the  barbarism  prevailing  in  the  lover 

H.  D.  Rogers  discovered  in  the  same  forma-  classes  of  the  English  populatioD,-Hi  8pecuc> 

tion  other  tracks  of  4-footed  animals,  with  5  toes  whidi  he  calls  '^a  ^oomy  monotony ;  death  witli- 

on  all  their  feet    In  1850  tracks  of  a  reptile,  out  his  dance."    His  health  failing,  he  than  eo- 

supposed  to  be  aohelonian,  were  observed  in  ployed  himself  chiefly  in  preparing  worka for  tbe 

the  old  red  sandstone  at  Cnnuningstone,  £ng-  press,  though  preaching  at  interrals  ootil  bis 

hmd.    Mr.  Logan  in  1852  found  tracks  of  an  death.    He  was  a  prc^ound  thinker  andapov* 

animal  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Canada,  erful  writer.    The  *^Life  and  CorrerooadcoM^ 

which  are  supposed  by  Prof.  Owen  to  have  been  of  Foster  (2  vols.  8vo.X  edited  by  J.  £.  Bylaoil 

made  by  more  than  one  species  of  articulate  ani-  was  published  in  1846w    His  "  Historical  m 

mals,  probably  allied  to  the  king  crab  or  Kmu*  Biographical  Essays"  appeared  in  Loodim  d 

Itu,    rrof.  James  Hal],in  the  *' Report  on  the  1859  in  2  vols. 

PalfiBontology  of  New  York,"  vol.  il,  describes  FOSTER,  RAinx>LPR  S.,  D.D.,  an  Amerkia 
tracks  of  gasteropoda,  crustaoea,  dsc,  which  are  Methodist  clergyman,  bom  in  Willianubu;]^ 
met  with  in  the  strata  of  tbe  Clinton  group.  Ohio,  Feb.  22, 1820.  He  received  hia  edacatioo 
FOSTER,  Jameb,  an  English  dissenting  min«  at  Augusta  college,  Ky.,  entered  the  ainistry  ft 
later,  bom  in  Exeter,  Sept  16, 1697,  died  Nov.  the  age  of  IT,  and  was  received  into  the  Obio 
5,  1758.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  conference,  and  appointed  to  travel  a  drcu* 
began  to  preach  in  1718,  and  after  removing  in  the  mountun  region  of  western  Yirpou> 
from  Devonshire  to  Melbourne,  and  thence  to  While  stationed  in  Oinctnnati  in  1848  be  wivw 
Ash  wick,  succeeded  Dr.  Gale  as  pastor  in  Bar-  a  series  of  letters  entitled  "Obiecdoaa  toC6)* 
bican,  London,  in  1724.  He  subsequently  be-  vinism."  In  1858  he  receiveo  the  hoooru? 
came  lecturer  at  the  Old  Jewry,  and  in  1744  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  ad- 
minister at  Pinner's  hall.  His  reputation  for  versity.  In  1854  he  published  a  work  eatiued 
eloquence  was  such  that  persons  of  every  rank,  '^  Christian  Purity ;''  m  1855  anothtf  eaUUN 
wits,  free  thinkers,  and  clergymen  of  different  the  '^  ITmistry  for  the  Times."  In  1656  be  ^» 
persuasions,  flocked  to  hear  him.  Pope  sang  hia  elected  president  of  the  North* West^au* 
pruse:  versity  at  Evanston,  QL,  a  post  he  aUIl  bolai 

Let  modest  Foster,  If  ho  wiH,  ozeei  POTHERING  AY,  a  parish  and  Tillag  « 

Ten  motropoiitaiie  ia  prMokbg  woU ;  Korthamptonshira,  England,  on  the  nrer  ^^ 

and  Savage  ascribed  to  him  alone  the  art''  at  27  m.  K.  £.  of  Northampton.    Its  ismons  caso^ 

once  to  charm  the  ear  and  mend  the  heart.^  the  birthplace  of  Richard  lEL,  andtbeao^<^ 

Bolingbroke  erroneously  attributed  to  him  the  the  impruonment,  trial,  andezeootioo  oi  Ma*7' 

saying :  ''Where  mystery  begins,  religion  ends."  queen  of  Scots^  was  founded  in  the  reignaf  u>» 

Beside  many  sermons,  he  pubUisbed  an  "Essay  Uonqueror,  and  pulled  down  bv  Jamas  i  f^ 

on  Fundamentals,  especially  the  Trinity"  (1720);  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  p^ 

'^Defence  of  the  Usefulness,  Truth,- and  Excel-  village  contains  a  handsome  church,  iojiu<^ 

lency  of  the  Christian  Religion"  J 1781);  and  were  buried  Edward  and  Richard,  dnk^  oi 

^'  Discourses   on  the  Principal    Branches  of  York,  the  former  slain  at  Agiaooort  and  um 


Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue"  (London,  latter  at  Wakefield.                             ,  .- 

1749-'62).  FOUOAULT,  L*ok,  a  Fronch  M^^-ff; 

FOSTER,  JoRsr,  an  English  essayist,  bom  in  losopher,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept  16, 1819.  ^au^ 

Halifax,  Torkshire,  Sept  17, 1770,  died  at  Sta-  studying  medicine  he  was  deephr  inpM«^^ 

pleton,  near  Bristol,  Oct.  16, 1848.    In  early  life  the  discoveries  of  Daguen«,  and  i>"^p  ^! 

he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  weaver,  to  tention  exclusively  to  optics.   He  ^f*^^ 

which,  however,  as  to  all  manual  labor,  he  had  quired  proficiency  in  this  branch  of  oaP^ 

an  invincible  dislike;  and  at  the  age  of  17,  hav-  phUosoi&y,  andial8i4he  inreatedaniUBn"' 
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nating  eleotric  apparatas,  which  vas  at  once  bj  the  amnesty  of  Oct.  26, 1796.    He  afterward 

adopted  by  natural  pbllosophera  for  all  their  sacceeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with  Barraa, 

physioal  experiments,  while  it  was  also  nsed  as  the  president  of  the  directory,  by  betraying  to 

a  means  of  lighting  large  factories  or  yards,  him  the  movements  of  Babeuf.    The  latter  was 

"With  Hippolyte  Fizean  he  made  a  series  of  deli-  guillotined  in  1797,  and  Foncb6  was  rewarded 

cate  and  valuable  experiments  upon  the  phe-  with  a  large  interest  in  the  outiBt  of  the  army, 

nomena  of  light  He  solved  aproblem  which  had  and  in  Sept.  1798,  bvbeinff  made  ambassador 

attracted  the  attention  of  Wheatstone,  Ara^  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.    In  the  bep^inning  of 

and  many  others;  demonstrating,  by  a  very  m-  1799  he  was  sent  m  the  same  capacity  to  Hol- 

Senious  contrivanccL  that  the  velocity  of  light  land,  but  was  soon  called  to  Paris  to  enter  upon 

ifTers  materially  while  passing  through  a  va*  the  duties  of  minister  of  police  (July  81).    He 

cnnm  or  through  transparent  bodies.    He  was  adopted  rigorous  measures  against  political  agi- 

no  less  successful  in  mechanics  than  he  had  been  tators,  wit£out  distinction  of  party,  cooperated 

in  optics ;  hj  means  of  the  pendulum  he  gave  a  in  the  etfup  tPitat  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov. 

new  and  stnldng  demonstration  of  the  rotatory  6, 1799),  and  strengthened  Bonaparte^s  position 

motion  of  the  earth;  and  by  this  curious  ex-  byhisvigilancein  detecting  royalist  and  Jacobin 

periment,  which  has  been  repeated  all  over  the  conspiracies;  but  the  first  consul  who  distrusted 

iNTorldby  scientifiomen  andleamed  societies,  Fou-  the  mercenary  and  intriguing  disposition  of  his 

canlt  is  perhaps  better  known  than  by  almost  any  minister,  discarded  him  as  soon  as  the  apj^ar- 

of  his  otber  discoveries.   The  gyroscope,  another  ent  return  of  tranquillity  rendered  it  practica- 

instrument  with  which  he  experimented,  not  ble  to  dispense  with  his  services.    Thesuppres- 

only  affords  new  indications  of  the  earth^s  ro-  sion  of  the  ministry  of  police,  and  the  union  of 

tation,  and  serves  to  measure  it,  but  furnishes  a  the  office  with  the  ministry  of  justice  under  the 

xxxeana  of  determining  astronomical  positions  charge  of  a  superior  judge,  was  the  pretext  for 

i^thout  observation  of  the  heavens,    roucault  his  dismissal  (Sept  1802).    He  was  made  a  sen- 

^was  rewarded  for  his  labors  by  an  appointment  ator,  a  post  which  yielded  him  about  $18,000 

to  an  important  post  in  tiie  imperial  observatory  annually,  and  Napoleon  rewarded  him  beiside 

at  Paris,  and  since  1845  he  has  been  engaged  with  half  of  the  reserve  fund  in  the  treasury  of 

in  furnishing  weeUy  sdentifio  papers  to  the  the  police,  which  amoimted  to  nearly  $500,000. 

Journal  de»  debaU,  In  1804,  when  Nanoleon^s  position  became  more 

F0UGH£,  Joseph,  Napoleon^s  minister  of  complicated,  Foucn6  was  again  employed.  Heop- 

S^lice,  bom  at  La  Martinidre,  near  Nantes,  posed  the  execution  of  the  duke  a^Enghien,  and 
av  29. 1768,  died  in  Trieste,  Dec.  25.  1820.  told  Napoleon  ^Hhat  it  was  worse  than  a  crime, 
A  delioate  constitution  unfitted  him  for  the  pro-  that  it  was  a  blunder ;"  a  saying  which  has  since 
fession  of  his  father,  who  was  a  ship  owner  and  become  proverbial.  After  the  establishment  of 
sea  captain.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  at  the  the  empire,  he  was  formally  reinstalled  as  min- 
Oratoire^  but  did  not  talce  holy  orders.  He  offi-  ister  of  police  (July  10, 1804),  and  under  his  ad- 
ciated  as  professor  of  philosophy  in  Arras  and  ministration  tranquillity  and  order  were  secured 
other  towns,  and  in  1788  was  placed  at  the  head  at  home,  while  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  fighting 
of  the  college  of  Nantes.  He  married  about  tbat  his  battles  abroad.  In  1809  he  received  the  title 
time,  became  an  advocate,  founded  a  republican  of  duke  of  Otranto,  with  a  large  pension  fi'om 
association  in  Nantes,  was  chosen  in  1792  mem-  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the 
ber  of  the  nationid  convention,  voted  for  the  same  year,  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the 
inunediate  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  in  1798  English  on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  while  Cr^tet 
proceeded  to  Lyons  with  CoUot  d'Herbois.  the  minister  of  the  interior  was  sick,  Fonch6 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  decree  issued  managed  his  department^  along  with  his  own, 
by  the  convention  against  that  city.  During  and  caused  the  whole  national  guard  of  France 
the  course  of  6  months  several  thousand  per-  to  be  put  in  motion.  In  his  letters  to  the  pre- 
sons  were  put  to  death  at  Lyons,  and  more  tnan  fects  he  referred  to  the  absence  of  the  emperor, 
double  the  number  were  driven  into  exile.  By  and  called  upon  France  to  show  to  Europe  that 
means  of  a  telescope  Fouch6  was  an  eye-witness  although  the  genius  of  Napoleon  imparted  glory 
of  some  of  those  butcheries  fVom  a  distance.  One  to  France,  his  presence  was  not  required  to  pro- 
of them  took  place  under  the  window  of  a  hotel,  tect  the  country.  The  last  expression  gave  of- 
where  with  80  Jacobins  and  20  courtesans  he  was  fence  to  Napoleon,  although  he  imnro ved  of  his 
engaged  at  dinner,  and  the  party  rose  f^om  the  measures  in  themselves.  In  the  followin j^  year, 
table  to  enjoy  the  bloody  spectacle.  After  his  re-  Napoleon  having  opened  secret  negotiations 
tarn  to  Paris  he  was  elected  president  of  the  witn  the  court  of  Bt.  James,  Fouch^.  in  igno- 
Jacobin  club  (June  4, 1794).  nis  influence  and  ranee  of  this  fact,  and  without  consulting  the 
opposition  gave  umbrage  to  Robespierre,  who  emperor,  despatched  the  speculator  Ouvrard  to 
caused  him  to  be  expelled  from  the  club ;  but  London  with  the  same  object;  upon  which  the 
he  rejoined  it  after  the  execution  of  Robespierre  English  government  put  an  end  to  all  negotia- 
(Jnly  28, 1794),  anon  whom  he  now  endeavored  tions,  and  Fouch6  was  dismissed  (June  5, 1810). 
to  throw  all  the  oainm  of  his  violent  proceedings  Savary  became  his  successor,  and  the  govemor- 
at  Irons.  But  he  was  denounced  as  a  terror-  ship  of  Rome  was  assigned  to  Fouch^.  as  a  sort 
ist,  driven  from  the  convention  (Auff.  9, 1795),  of  honorable  exile.  But  thoueh  he  did  not  go 
and  placed  under  arrest,  but  restored  to  liberty  to  Rome,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  France,  on 
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bis  refusing  to  sarrender  certain  antograpli  let-  of  the  revolatioiu  .  He  is  a  maa  who  csa  worn 

ters  of  Napoleon  and  other  important  doca-  all  jour  secrets  ont  of  jon  with  aaiir  of  cals- 

ments,  and  was  only'  jpermitted  to  come  back  on  ness  and  mioonoem.    He  is  yeiy  rich*  but  bs 

conation  of  giving  them  up.    In  1818,  Napole-  riches  have  been  badly  aoqniied.    H«  seTcr 

on  was  agiun  obliged  to  endure  his  indispensable  was  my  confidant.    Kever  did  he  ipproach  oa 

services,  and  employed  him  as  governor  of  without  bending  to  the  ground ;  but  I  aerer 

lUyria  and  in  otner  capacities.    But  he  was  had  esteem  for  nim.    I  employed  him  merdy 

among  the  first  to  foresee  the  approaching  end  as  an  instrument.'*    Bourrienneaays:  ^  Foochi 

of  Napoleon^s  power,  and  having  been  sent  to  never  regarded  a  benefit  in  any  other  light  thin 

Rome  he  governed  his  conduct  in  anticipa-  as  a  means  of  injuring  his  benelkctor."  Tk 

'  tion  of  the  fall  of  his  master,  and  concluded  MSmoiret  de  Fouche^  nublished  by  Alpbonseda 

a  treaty  with  Murat  respecting  the  evacuation  Beaudiamp  in  1824,  nave  been  decUred  ipoo- 

of  the  fortresses  under  the  condition  that  the  ryphal  by  the  courts  in  Paris,  at  the  rait  of 

garrisons  should  not  serve  against  tbe  allies  for  a  the  heirs  of  Fouch^.    But  it  is  knovn  tint 

year.  In  Jan.  1814  he  wrote  to  theemperor  from  Fouch6  left  memoirs  in  manusoript,  and  itii 

Home,  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  more  supposed  that  some  of  them  were  used  bf  K. 

conciliatory  policy.  Ketuming  to  France  in  the  de  Beauchamp. 

spring,  he  announced  at  Lyons  and  at  Avignon       FOULD,  Aonn.T.K,  a  IVeneh  ftatemum,  ben 
the  approaching  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  entered  of  Jewish  parents  in  Paris,  OoL  81, 1800.  At 
Paris  2  days  before  the  count  d'Artois.  On  April  an  early  age  he  entered  the  counting  house  of 
28  he  wrote  again  to  Napoleon,  urging  him  to  his  father,  who  died  in  1865.  and  who  wsstht 
leave  Elba  for  the  United  States.    At  &e  same  head  of  the  still  existing  banking  finn  of  B.  L 
time  he  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Fould  and  Fould  Oppenheim.    Li  1842  he  vs 
Bourbons,    They  suspected  him.  however,  and  elected  to  the  chamoer  of  deputies,  snd  in  ISiS 
on  Napoleon^s  return  from  Elba  issued  an  order  to  the  constituent  assembly.  JBaviog  repeatedlj 
for  his  arrest ;  but  he  contrived  to  make  his  es-  given  evidence  of  his  financial  abuitr  sod  po> 
cape,  and  became  for  the  8d  time  Nf^leon^s  ntical  dexterity,  and  above  all  of  hiBlofiltyto 
minister  of  police,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  Louis  Napoleon,  he  became  his  confidaot  sod  p 
Talleyrand^s  correspondent^  the  tool  of  the  court  vate  banker,  and  in  1849  his  mimster  of  fioaoo^ 
of  emigria  at  Ghent,  and  the  bosom  friend  of  the  He  retired  from  the  ministiy,  Jan.  25, 1S59,  on 
liberal  deputies  in  the  chamber.  After  the  battle  occasion  of  the  confiscation  of  the  propertr  of 
of  Waterloo  he  sent  for  Dupont  de  PEure,  L^ay-  the  Orleans  fiimily,  to  which  he  was  oppofied. 
ette,  and  others^  and  made  use  of  their  republican  He  was  made  a  senator,  and  afterwsrd  puiiittf 
feelings  to  precipitate  the  overthrow  of  the  em-  of  state  (July  80),  and  minister  of  the  imperiil 
peror ;  and  after  his  master's  final  abdication  he  household  (Dea  14,  1852). 
became  the  leader  of  the  provisional  government       FOULIS,  Bobsbt,  a  Scotch  printer,  bom  lo 
(June  28, 1815).    He  was  appointed  for  the  4th  Glasgow,  April  20,  1707.  died  in  Edinbsrgb  is 
time  minister  of  police  by  Louis  XVIII.  (July  1776.    He  was  a  barber's  apprentice,  hut  ialBj 
6),  but,  placed  between  the  opposition  of  the  ex-  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Hutcweson,  int)fesor  oi 
treme  republicans  and  the  extreme  royalists,  moral  philosophy  at  Glawow  uoivenitf,  v» 
his  position  became  intolerable.    He  presented  encouraged  to  perfect  his  edncatioii  and  beeeo* 
to  the  king  2  reports  on  the  disturbed  state  a  printer  and  bookseller.    In coapsDjr  withlui 
of  France,  which  created  a  great  sensation,  and  brother  Andrew  (bom  Nov.  25, 1712,  ^c^^ept 
which  are  thebestof  his  political  writings.    He  18^  1775)  he  made  journeys  toSngisjadttdtbi 
resigned  the  ministry  Sept.  19, 1815,  and  was  continent  during  the  summon  in  ooDBectun 
i^pointed  ambassador  at  Dresden,  but  was  de-  with  his  new  business,  and  employed  bis  vis- 
pnved  of  that  office  by  the  law  of  Jan.  16, 1816,  ters  in  teaching.    In  1789  he  was  enabled  to 
which  affected  all  who  had  voted  for  the  death  open  a  shop  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  foUoviof 
of  Louis  XYI.    From  Dresden  he  removed  to  year  to  commence  publiijiin£^.    In  1743  be  vk 
Prague,  where  he  spent  about  2  years ;  and  hav-  appointed  printer  to  the  university^  and  ant- 
ing become  in  1818  a  naturalized  subject  of  ward  took  Andrew  into  partnerraip.    Ibtf 
Austria,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Lintz,  and  ediUons  were  remarkahle  for  oorrectocfls  apd 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Trieste.    In  1815,  2  elegance,  those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  cumc^ 
years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  mar-  ranking  with  the  beet  of  the  famona  Am» 
ried  Mile,  de  Oastellane,  whose  family  was  one  series.    The  Foulis  edition  of  DemetritarM- 
of  the  most  influential  in  Aix ;  so  great  was  the  lereus  Ik  Eloeuti^M  (1743)  la  tboogbt  to  m 
charm  of  his  intellect  and  conversation,  that  he  the  first  Greek  work  pul>l>'b^  ^      f!^ 
gained  her  affections  notwithstanding  his  ad-  Among  the  most  valualue  prodoc^ns «  ^ 


ow  oeiongs  to  me  itoinscnuas,  was  one  m  tnem;  Homer  (4  vols,  tol,  ^^*^,''^\oJ; 

nest  in  France.    Napoleon  is  reported  cydides,  in   Greek  and  Latin  (8  vob.  l'|°^ 

said  in  St.  Helena :  "  Fouch6  is  a  mis-  1759) ;  Herodotus,  in  Greek  and  ^^^J^ 

creant  of  all  colors,  a  priest,  a  terrorist,  and  one  12mo.,  1761) ;  Xenophon^  in  Greek  wf^ 

who  took  an  active  part  in  many  bloody  scenes  (12    vols.   12mo.,   1762-*7);    Graya  po»>^ 
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Pope's  works,  &o.  The  two  brothers  aoqnlred  so  compressed  as  to  prereiit  the  piles  from 
in  time  «i  ample  fortooe,  which  thej  lost  by  sinking  by  the  lateral  friction  prodqoed;  or  a 
an  nssnccessfal  attempt  to  establish  at  Glasgow  platform  of  flasoines,  timber,  or  concrete  may  be  • 
an  academy  of  painting  and  scolptare  for  the  interposed  between  the  sorfkoe  of  the  ground 
instniction  of  young  men.  and  the  snperstnaotore,  thns  distributing  the 
FOUNDATION,  a  term  applied  to  that  por-  weight  of  the  latter  over  a  lai^  extent  of  bear- 
tion  of  a  building  which  senres  as  a  basis  on  ing  sorface.  Artificial  foundations  nnder  water 
which  to  erect  the  superstructure.  Foundations  form  the  most  difficult  class  with  which  tiie 
may  be  divided  into  two  dasseSi  natural  and  engineer  has  to  contend.  If  the  ground  be  of 
artifioiaL  The  first  class  may  be  again  cUvided  tolerable  firmness,  it  may  be  enclosed  with  a 
into  fonndations  on  diy  ground  and  foundations  diun ;  but  there  is  always  danger  of  the  bottom 
mider  water.  Under  the  first  of  these  subdivi*  beincr  lifted  by  Uie  pressure  of  the  water,  and 
lions  several  cases  may  be  considered,  depending  wei^ting  the  ground  with  planking  and  stones 
upon  the  character  and  position  of  the  bearing  is  generafiy  resorted  to  as  a  preventiye  measure, 
stratum ;  if  this  be  of  solid  rock  or  indurated  If  the  ground  is  semi-fiuid,  the  construction  of 
gravel,  no  further  precantion  will  be  required  a  coffer  dam  is  impossible,  and  the  best  mode 
than  to  level  the  fbundation  pit,  that  the  mi^  of  proceeding  is  to  sink  the  work  in  large  cais- 
sonry  may  start  from  a  honsontal  bed ;  any  sons,  the  bottom  having  been  first  covered  with 
irregularities  which  may  occur  should  be  filled  a  bed  of  fiisdne  work,  weighted  and  sunk  with 
with  concrete  rather  than  with  masonry,  as  the  stones  or  brickwork.  This  method  is  much  used 
compression  of  the  mortar  Joints  will  inevitably  by  the  Dutch  in  their  hydraulic  works,  and  the 
cause  irregular  settiement,  unless  oement  is  em-  fiudne  beds  are  often  of  large  dimensions  and 
ployed,  and  the  mortar  jk>int8  kept  as  close  as  several  feet  in  thickness.  The  bundles  of  fas- 
possible.  Gravel  forms  one  of  the  best  of  soils  eines  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are 
on  which  to  build,  being  nearh'incompresdble,  securely  bound  with  tarred  rope  and  strength- 
eanly  levelled,  and  unaffected  by  exposure  to  ened  with  poles  tad  wicker  bfunds;  after  being 
the  atmosphere.  Sand,  too,  is  almost  inoom-  weighted  with  gravel  and  broken  stone,  tiiey 
presnble,  and  as  long  as  itosn  be  kept  from  are  sunk  when  reqidred  by  means  of  guide  ropes, 
escaping,  can  be  employed  with  advantage,  and  afterward  secured  hj  long  stakes  and  piles 
Solid  rook  is  not  desirable  in  practice,  owing  to  driven  through  them.  (See  Bbxaxwatxb,  Cos* 
the  labor  and  expense  oS  levelling  it,  and  the  obktk,  Dam  (Covfx:^  and  Pmc}. 
difficulty  usually  experienced  in  large  works  of  FOUNDERT,  a  furnace  witn  the  requisite 
forming  the  bed,  entirely  of  tiiis  material,  and  of  conveniences  for  noeltinff  and  moulding  cast  iron 
thus  avoidii^  the  danger  of  irregular  setuement,  or  other  metal  upon  a  laige  scale.  'Hxe  special 
A  strikinjg  illustration  of  the  latter  difficulty  apparatus  and  operations  belonging  to  them  are 
occurred  in  builduig  the  piers  of  a  large  aqne-  described  in  the  article  CAsnzro ;  to  which  a  few 
duct,  as  mentioned  by  Hughes  in  his  ^  Papers  farther  details  of  interest  may  here  be  added, 
on  the  Foundations  of  Bridges;"  10  of  these  Founderies  are  often  convenientiy  placed  near 
piers  were  founded  on  gravel,  and  the  masonry  the  blast  furnaces  in  which  iron  ores  are  smelted ; 
appeared  without  a  fiaw  when  carried  up  to  the  and  from  the  products  of  pig  iron  ftamished  by 
height  of  60  feet;  the  11th,  however,  was  these  the  particular  qualities  are  selected  for  the 
founded  partiy  on  gravel  and  partiy  on  very  second  fbnon,  which  is  the  q)ecial  object  of  the 
hard  rock,  and  after  being  carried  up  to  about  Youndery.  But  the  business  is  commonly  prao- 
80  feet  was  fissured  throughout  its  entire  tised  to  better  advantage  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
height,  owing  to  the  gravel  yielding  sligjhtiy,  iron  markets,  and  in  towns  and  cities  where  there 
while  the  rook  was  incompressible.  As  in-  is  a  constant  demand  for  castings  of  every  vari- 
atances  of  the  expense  of  preparing  a  level  etyofform.  To  these  places  pig  iron  is  brought 
bed  in  hard  rook,  we  may  mention  the  Eddy-  ttom  Afferent  sources  and  of  all  varieties,  af- 
stone.  Bell  Rock,  Bkerryvoie,  and  Hinot's  fordingto  the  founder  convenience  of  obtaining 
Ledge  lighthouses.  For  foundations  under  suitable  mixtures  for  the  kind  of  casting  re- 
water,  it  is  often  sufficient,  and  generally  fea-  quired.  His  supplies  of  ftiel  are  also  delivered 
mble  except  in  the  case  of  a  rode  bottom,  to  with  the  greatest  convenience  and  certainty, 
bring  up  a  number  of  isolated  supports  or  piles,  and  his  business  is  thus  simplified  and  ooncen- 
In  otiier  instances,  however,  a  solid  foun^tion  trated  to  the  operations  of  the  foundery  itself 
is  required,  and  this  can  be  laid  on  the  ground  Some  of  the  most  extensive  founderies  in  the 
unless  there  is  liability  to  scour,  or  the  firm  United  States  are  those  employed  in  the  manu- 
groond  underlies  a  soft  stratum  which  must  be  ftcture  of  stoves,  hollow  ware,  and  other  cast- 
removed  ;  in  either  of  the  latter  instances,  the  ings,  in  Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  the  former 
water  must  be  temporarily  excluded  from  the  city  nearly  200,00b  stoves  are  annually  pro- 
site  of  the  foundation.— Artificial  fonndations  duced.  lie  manuflBcture  of  wheels  for  rulroad 
xni^  also  be  divided  into  ordinary  foundations  cars  is  an  especial  branch  of  foundery  opera- 
and  foundations  nnder  water.  Of  the  first  kind  tions,  demanaing  the  highest  skill  and  judg- 
we  have  two  general  cases:  1,  when  the  ground  ment  of  the  founder.  This  also  is  krgely  con- 
is  soft  but  not  fluid ;  and  8,  when  it  is  of  a  semi-  ducted  at  the  cities  named,  as  weU  as  at  many 
finid  nature.  Soft  ground  may  either  be  oonsol-  other  places  in  the  United  States.  Upon  Euro- 
idated  by  driving  piles  into  it  until  it  becomes  pean  roads  wrought  iron  wheels  alone  are  con- 
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Bidered  safe,  and  are  in  general  nse ;  and  it  is  children  were  commonly  exposed  in  the  grm- 
only  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  directed  to  this  nasiam,  called  eynoBorgu^  and  in  Rome  at  the 
branch  in  the  fonnderies  of  the  United  States^  eolumna  laotarta^  a  pillar  which  stood  in  one 
that  cast  iron  wheds  are  brought  to  a  degree  of  the  public  market  places.  The  reoeptiaa 
of  strength  to  admit  of  their  being  used  with  and  education  of  foundlings  was  enoonnged  bj 
safety.  These  wheels  essentially  require  the  the  state  by  assiffuing  them  as  property  to 
opposite  qualities  of  lightness  and  strength ;  those  who  took  them  under  their  protectioo, 
and  to  give  the  highest  possible  degree  of  each  while  those  unprotected  by  private  indlTidiuls 
with  the  greatest  hardness  of  periphery  to  re-  were  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense.  It 
sist  wear  has  proved  one  of  the  nicest  problems  appears  that  Athens  and  Rome  had  at  aa  ear); 
for  the  founder  to  solve.  Distributing  the  period  public  Institutions  for  that  puTpose,  and 
metal  unequally  in  order  to  secure  lightness  the  appellation  of  fipt^>orpo^i09  is  beliered  to 
with  sufficient  strength  involved  danger  of  frac-  have  had  reference  to  that  in  the  eyfi««nva  of 
ture  by  unequal  shrinkage  in  cooling.  This  re*  the  former  city,  while  Rome  is  supposed  to  have 
quired  especial  provision,  which  was  chiefly  possessed  an  establishment  of  the  aame  kind  it 
met  by  a  suitable  mixture  of  different  qualities  the  eolumna  laetaria.  But  most  foondliMB  v«r» 
of  pig  iron.  So  nice  an  operation  is  it  to  ob-  left  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  found  tbea 
tain  the  different  degrees  of  strength  required  Suetonius,  in  his  treatise  Dtf  Uluntfibm  Grm- 
in  different  parts,  that  at  some  of  the  works  as  matieiaf  refers  to  Gnipho  the  rhetorician  and 
many  as  8  to  12  varieties  of  the  best  American  Melissus  the  grammarian  and  comic  poet  m 
charcoal-made  iron  are  used  in  each  wheel,  and  foundlings  who  were  taken  up  by  benevoleiit 
the  selections  are  made  with  the  utmost  care,  persons,  and  who  achieved  mstinctton.  Bnt 
With  each  heating,  tests  of  the  strength  are  generally  foundlings  were  educated  and  treated 
made,  and  remedies  applied  to  correct  any  de-  as  slaves,  given  in  pawn,  sold,  and  freqneDtl; 
fecta.  The  periphery  of  the  wheel  requires  a  mutilated  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  stq* 
quality  of  iron  susceptible  of  acquirmg  the  pathies  pf  the  benevolent.  This  pracfioe  tis 
highest  degree  of  haraness  by  the  process  of  even  excused  by  Seneca,  upon  the  ground  tbt 
chiUing,  and  yet  retaining  great  strength.  Be-  the  children  were  slaves.  The  exporare  of 
tween  the  periphery  and  the  hub  the  best  children  became  so  oonimon,  that  the  clasaelia- 
method  of  securing  the  greatest  streuffth  in  pro-  torians  speak  with  admiration  of  the  nsti<m9Tho 
portion  to  the  weight  of  metal  is  found  to  oonsiBt  abstained  from  its  practice.  Strabo  prsise»th8 
in  making  the  web  double  and  of  an  undulating  £jzy ptians  for  their  humane  laws,  and  i£Iiao  \ht 
or  corrugated  form.  The  wheel  is  thus  hollow,  Thebans  for  their  restrictive  regulations  oa 
and  is  provided  with  holes  for  the  escape  of  the  the  subject ;  while  Tacitus  mentions  as  a  cir* 
air  within,  which  would  otherwise  expand  by  cumstance  deviating  from  the  practice  of  the 
the  warmth  derived  from  friction  and  burst  the  Romans,  that  the  M  Germans  and  the  Jen 
wheeL  The  capacity  of  some  of  the  founderies  considered  infimticide  as  a  crime.  Eodeavon 
engaged  in  this  work  is  very  lar^,  a  single  es-  to  restrain  the  cruel  practice  of  exposing  rhji- 
tablishment  averaging  the  meltmg  of  over  40  dren  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  earlr 
tons  of  iron  daily,  and  producing  over  140  car  days  of  Rome;  Romulus  is  said  to  hare  pru- 
wheels.  Other  foundery  operations  are  refer-  hibited  the  murder  of  sons  and  of  first  bora 
red  to  in  the  articles  Bell  and  Oaitnon.  daughters.  But  aa  the  population  increa^^ 
FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL,  a  pubUc  institu-  and  the  public  morals  declined,  those  vho 
tion  for  the  reception  and  support  of  deserted  had  more  chUdren  than  they  wished  for  ex- 
children.  The  unwillingness  or  inability  of  posed  some  of  them.  Ornaments  and  tricl^- 
some  parents,  especially  of  those  of  illegitimate  eta,  more  or  less  costly  according  to  the  circcsh 
children,  to  take  care  of  their  offspring,  has  led  stances  of  the  parents^  were  deposited  in  maoj 
to  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  in  instances  with  the  children,  partly  with  a  viev 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  nations  of  anti-  of  enticing  people  to  take  care  of  them,  and  part- 
quity  were  notorious  for.  their  disregard  of  all  ly  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  identificatico 
promptings  of  humanity  in  the.  treatment  of  if  at  any  fdture period  the  parents  should  be o- 
foundHings.  Infimticide  was  punished  by  the  dined  to  recorer  the  children.  Gibbon  sap: 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  guilty  parent  was  *^The  exposition  of  childfen  was  the  prervi:o$ 
obliged  to  pass  3  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity ;  itwasaometintf 
embrace  of  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  child,  prescribed,  often  permitted,  almost  alwajspf^ 
which  was  fastened  to  his  neck.  But  in  Athens  tised  with  impunity  by  the  nations  who  n«^ 
and  Rome  infanticide  was  largely  pr^tised  un-  entertained  the  Roman  ideas  of  paternal  power; 
checked  by  law,  and  there  is  even  reason  to  be-  and  the  dramatic  poets,  who  ApP^  ^  ^ 
lieve  that  in  Rome  the  law  commanded  that  man  heart,  represent  with  indifference  a  p(>pi>' 
deformed  children  should  be  put  to  death,  lar  custom  which  was  pidliated  bj  the  in^tive9 
Of  the  two  crimes  of  infimticido'  and  de-  of  economy  and  compassion.  If  the  a^ 
aertion,  the  latter  was  in  most  instances  pre-  could  subdue  his  own  feelings,  he  might  esrap^* 
ferred  as  the  less  atrocious.  It  previuled  ex-  though  not;  the  censure,  at  least  the  cha^^ 
tensively  in  all  the  states  of  Greece  except  ment  of  thelaws;  and  Uie  Roman  empu^  ^ 
Thebes,  where  both  child  murder  and  the  expo-  stained  with  the  blood  of  infiants,  till  aocn  nar^ 
sure  of  children  were  forbidden.    At  Athena  ders  were  induded  by  Yalentinian  and  ha  f^' 
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lefties  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  and  of  fonnd« 
law.  The  lessons  of  janspmdence  had  heen  Ungs  and  orphans.  A  senarate  foundling  hos- 
insufficient  to  eradicate  this  inhuman  practice,  pital,  under  the  name  of  nospital  of  the  Holy 
till  their  gentle  influence  was  fortifiea  hy  the  Ghost,  was  founded  in  the  citj  in  1160  hy  a 
terrors  of  capital  punishment/'  The  first  Chris-  zealous  memher  of  that  order,  the  count  Guy 
tian  emperors  did  not  yenture  to  punish  the  of  Montpellier,  which  was  sanctioned  hy  Pope 
exposure  of  children,  hut  Constantino  inflicted  Innocent  UI.  in  1198. .  During  the  18th  century 
the  pains  of  parriciae  upon  fathers  guilty  of  foundli^  hospitals  were  established  at  Rome, 
taking  the  life  of  their  children,  and  <^ed  ex-  and  at  £imbeck  (now. belonging  to  Hanover), 
posure  also  a  kind  of  murder.  He  issued  orders  The  magnificent  foundling  hospital  at  Florence, 
to  deter  parents  from  it,  by  depriving  them  of  caUed  at  present  ipedaS  degli  innoeenti,  waa 
all  hope  of  being  able  to  recover  the  children  founded  in  1816 ;  kindred  institutions  were  es- 
even  ii  they  should  pay  the  expenses  incurred  by  tablished  in  Nuremberg  in.1881,  in  Paris  in  1862. 
those  who hadmaintained them.  Healsodecreed  and  in  Venice  in  1880. — ^The  great  hospital  of 
that  parents  who  were  too  poor  to  educate  their  Santo  Spirito  in  Bome,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of 
children  should  receive  pecuniary  assistance,  the  Tiber,  near  St.  Peter's,  contams  a  found- 
but  the  practice  of  exposure  was  nevertheless  ling  hospital  capable  of  accommodating  up- 
continued  for  a  long  time  after.  Lactantius,  a  wn^  of  8,000  children;  The  number  annu- 
Christian  father,  who'  between  812  and  818  ally  received  ia  about  800;  the  mortality  is 
became  tutor  to  Crispus,  son  of  Constantino,  about  67  per  cent,  in  the  hospital,  but  many  of 
describes  the  exposure  of  children  as  a  still  ore-  the  children  are  sent  out  to  the  country  to  be 
vaUing  remnant  of  barbarism ;  and  Julius  Ma-  nursed,  among  whom  it  is  said  to  he  stUl  greater, 
temus  Firmicus,  a  writer  who  lived  under  the  There  are  several  other  foundling  hospitals  in 
reign  of  Constantino,  gaveparticularinstructiona  Bome;  the  total  number  of  foundlings  is  esti- 
for  casting  the  nativity  of  foundlings.  The  ex-  mated  at  upward  of  8,000.  annually,  the  facili- 
posure  of  children  was  not  completelv  prohib-  ties  for  admission  being  so  great  that  children 
ited  till  the  time  of  Yalentinian,  Y  alens,  and  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  Papal  States 
Gratian,  in  the  latter,  part  of  the  4th  century,  and  from  the  neighboring  Neapolitan  provinces. 
The  emperor  Justinian  passed  a  law  in  629  Its  revenue  is  about  $60,000  per  annum.  At 
which  declared  foundlings  to  be  free,  and  for-  Naples,  foundlinp  are  chiefly  accommodated 
bade  those  by  whom  they  were  received  and  at  uie  hospital  Sella  Annunwiata,  There  are 
educated  to  treat  them  and  detain  them  aa  in  Naples  annually  about  2,000  foundlings^  out 
slaves.  The  public  institutions  which  existed  of  16,000  births,  and  out  of  a  population  of 
for  the  reception  of  foundlings  in  Rome  in  the  about  400,000.  Naples  has  the  reputation  of 
6th  century  are  called  by  Justinian  hrephotro^  devoting  more  care  to  the  education  and  wel- 
phia^  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  institutions,  but  fare  of  foundlings,  than  any  other  city  of  Italy, 
nothing  is  said  about  .their  regulation  and  or-  The  number  of  foundlings  in  Tuscany  is  about 
gsnization.  Establishments  for.  foundlings  are  12,000  out  of  a  population  of  about  1,800,000. 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  0th,  Tth,  or  8th  cen-  A  considerable  number  of  the  foundlings  in 
tury,  at  Treves  in  Germany,  and  in  the  7th  Italy  are  supposed  to  be  legitimate  children, 
century  in  Anjon  in  France.  The  capitularies  abandoned  by  their  parents  on  account  of  pov- 
of  Charlemagne  refer  to  foundling  hospitals  as  erty.  About  one  in  16  of  the  children  is 
distinct  institutions.  In  Milan  an  institution  elided  by  the  parenta;  the  minority  are  eared 
was  founded  about  787  by  an  arch-priest  named  for  during  infai^cy  and  childhood^  either  in  the 
Datheus  in  order  to  prevent  infanticide.  Of  hospitals  or  among  the  neighbonng  peasantry, 
the  prevalence  of  this  crime  he  gives  a  very  who  supply  them  with  board  at  a  small  remu- 
pathetic  account  in  the  letter  of  foundation,  neration.  When  of  sufficient  ase  they  are  dis- 
which  has  been  published  by  Muratori.  The  missed  to  support  themselves,  but  in  many  of 
mothers  of  children,  (moc^y  illegitimate)  carried  the  hospitals  tney  have  some  claim  in  after  life 
to  this  establishment  strewed  salt  between  the  on  occasions  of  distress  or  sickness.  Many 
swaddliuff  clothes,  to  denote  that  the  in&nt  children  carried  to  the  foundling  hospitals  are 
bad  not  been  baptized.  The  foundlings  (iae-  accompanied  by  tokens.  In  the  hospital  iegV 
tati)  were  suckled  by  hired  nurses,  supplied  innoeerUi  at  Florence  a  piece  of  lead  miprinted 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  taught  some  nandi-  with  a  number  is  hung  round  the  neck  of  each 
craft,  and  at  the  age  of  7  they  were  discharged  babe,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  easily 
88  free-bom.  This  latter  regulation  was  prob-  removed.  By  these  means,  and  hy  other  tokens, 
ably  made  by  Datheus,  to  guard  against  the  it  ia  easy  to  obtain  information,  even  at  a  late 
custom  which  then  prevailed  amon^^eFranka,  period,  in  regard  to  each  chUd. — ^There  are 
and  also  in  other  countries,  acoordmg  to  which  foundling  hospitids  in  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  and 
the  foundlings  became  the  prcmerty  of  those  other  Spanish  cities,  and  several  in  Madrid, 
by  whom  they  had  been  receivea  and  educated,  The  girls  brought  up  in  the  foundling  hospital 
unless  they  were  demanded  back  by  their  pa-  at  Barcelona  were  formerly  led  in  procession 
rents  within  10  days.  In  1070  Oliver  de  la  when  of  marriageable  age,  and  any  one  who 
Trau  founded  at  Montpellier  a  charitable  order,  took  a  fancy  to  one  of  them  might  indicate  his 
the  members  of  which  called  themselves  hotpi-  choice  by  throwing  a  handkerchief  on  his  fib- 
talarii  mmeti  tpiritui^  and  devoted  themselves  vorite  girl  and  marry  hen    The  number  of 
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fonndlings  annually  received  in  the  principal  dren  admitted  inf4>  those  asyhnns  ircre  thofitf 
hospital  at  Madridis  about  4,000.  The  hospital  all  illei^timate  or  of  unknown  Mmti  A 
is  chiefly  served  bj  sisters  of  charity.  Hie  in*  loundlinff  hospitd  was  establiahea  in  156S  in 
fimts  are  intrusted  to  nurses,  and  at  the  age  of  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  under  Hm  diK^ 
|7  they  are  transferred  to  the  college  of  the  d€9*  U(m  of  the  bishop  of  IwS)  and  maniged  Irj  la 
wmparadci  (forsaken),  where  they  receive  in*  association  of  priests.  The  ehildreu  were  vcfl 
■struction.  Some  are  sent  to  an  asylum,  where  educated  there,  many  of  the  boys  for  the  priei^ 
they  are  drafted  to  learn  practical  handicrafts,  hood,  and  maoy  of  theflnrls  wers  married  vA 
and  this  asylum  is  in  a  great  measure  a  self-  provided  with  dowries.  Suttbi8hoi|>ital(vhidi 
supporting  institution.  A  curious  law  exists  in  was  suppressed  in  1670)  refused  to  reoeiTe  tIi^ 
Spain  by  which  every  foundling  is  to  be  con«  gitimate  diildren ;  yet  they  were  the  prindpd 
fiidered  as  belonging  to  the  nobility,  it  being  victims  of  misery,  aadthmr  conditioiiwaiReh 
deemed  less  wrong  to  raise  100  plebeians  to  as  we  have  above  described  when  8t  YmNot 
the  rank  of  noblemen,  than  to  decade  one  de  Paul  appeared.  He  pleaded  with  mtfcnor 
single  nobleman  to  the  level  of  a  plebeian.  The  and  eloquence  the  cause  of  the  poor  cmldren,  col- 
total  number  of  fbundling  horoitals  in  Spain  is  lected  funds,  and  enlisting  the  ^ympsthia  d 
estimated  at  about  70,  and  tiie  foundlings  at  women,  he  established  in  1640  a  new  itutitntiin 
about  18,000.  In  Portugal,  where  illegitimate  for  foundlings,  with  the  aasistaned  of  the  licci 
births  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  Spain,  of  the  keeper  of  the  seal^  De  IfarillaC)  of  XQe. 
the  number  of  foundlings  is  said  to  be  very  Legraa,  and  other  philanthropic  ladies,  and  vidi 
great  In  the  neighborhood  of  Oporto  country  the  cooperation  of  the  king  and  the  oonrt  Dv< 
women  may  be  met  conveying  babies  to  the  ins  the  life  of  Vincent  de  Paol  it  reuuoMd  i 
foundling  hospital  of  that  city,  4  or  5  together  pnvate  institution,  under  the  zeakxis  etre  of  i 
in  a  basket  They  are  the  illegitimate  children  committee  of  ladies.  In  1670  the  horaital  wa 
of  peasant  girls,  who  are  forwarded  by  the  converted  into  a  public  institution  hj  Looi 
authorities  to  the  care  of  the  hospital  The  }Qy.,  and  was  transferred  to  the  me  de  Kotti 
tarUa  ecma  de  mmrieardia,  an  immense  chari*  Dame.  Revenues  were  asrigned  to  it  ssd  taxci 
table  establishment  of  Lisbon,  contains  a  founds  raised  for  its  supporti  and  -tiie  first  preadent  lad 
lins  hospital ;  and  there  is  another  hospital  at  procureur-generu  of  the  puliament  placed  li 
Belem,  near  Lisbon  (the  real  coiapiay  These  the  head  of  its  administration.  Sob8ei|M0tlj 
two  hospitals  receive  together  over  8,000  chU*  it  was  enlarged,  and  alti^ou;^  simikr  m^ 
dren  annually,  who  are  brought  up  for  some  tions  were  founded  in  other  mat  cities  of 
trade  or  calling.  Almost  every  town  and  village  IVance.  at  the  charge  of  the  fenoal  lords^  abcot 
of  Portugal  has  an  establishment  called  caga  2,000  lonndUngs  came  annually  froni  the  prar* 
ds  mmriiordia  which  takes  care  of  foundlings,  inces  to  the  capital.  They  were  sent  hi  ^ 
— ^Among  the  first  hospitala  which  received  and  a  reckless  manner  in  crowded  and  iU-cooditiooj 
educated  foundlings  in  France  waa  the  B6td  ed  wagons  that  9  or  10  children  fivquentlT  ^ 
Dieu  of  LjotiB  (1628).  Francis  I.  founded  a  in  one  Journey.  The  same  inconvenieaoe  iro« 
kindred  institution  in  1686.  A  few  years  after-  in  Lyons,  when  the  ezportation  of  foondliB;} 
ward  it  became  customary  Ibr  sisters  of  chari^  firom  the  rural  districts  swelled  the  nwbtf 
to  place  foundlings  at  the  entrance  of  the  cathe^  from  600  to  600  at  the  beginmng  to  l,fiOOto 
drd  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  and  to  enlist  the  1,600  at  the  end  of  the  18th  centny.  A|^ 
sympathies  of  the  public  by  exclaiming:  Ihita  the  revolution  of  1789  the  republic  taenm 
H0n<iMf/N>ueret«^/lmiii<f>ptH^(^  Extend  your  the  ffuardianship  of  foundliags.  The  Uft^ 
charity  to  these  poor  foundlings*').  They  were  ists  decreed  (July  4, 1798)  that  th^  ahoold  n 
accommodated  in  an  asylmn  cdled  la  eoueke  cdled  ej^fanU  ds  la  palirie,  in  oampKoent  to 
(the  bedX  at  the  expense  of  the  dignitaries  of  their  illegitimate  mothers.  In  1796^  ll.OOaOOO 
the  law  and  of  the  church.  The  metropolitan  francs  were  asngned  toward  their  npP^  j^* 
see,  the  monasteries,  and  chiefly  the  hospital  of  imperial  decree  of  Jan.  19, 1811,  ordM«d^ 
the  Holy  Ghost,  were  all  called  upon  to  contrib^  establishment  of  a  foundUng  hoq[»ital  1°  J^ 
nte  toward  their  support  The  dispensation  arrondissement  of  Franee^  to  be  goTenied  vj 
of  this  charity  led  however  to  grave  abuser  the  following  regulations.  The  ci^^dr^i.  ^ 
The  women  hired  to  take  care  <^  the  children  suckled  and  weaned  in  the  hospitals,  ^^ 
traded  with  them.  Some  were  sold  for  20  soua  there  until  the  age  of  6,  when  th^  are  pia<n 
each  to  sorcerers,  who  purchased  them  for  use  under  the  charge  of  peasants  and  artiaans  ▼» 
in  their  art;  others  to  beggars,  who  paraded  receive  a  stipend  for  their  board  and  traioo^ 
the  children  with  a  view  ofsecuring  the  alms  This  stipend  is  reduced  from  year  to  ytu  »« 
of  the  benevolent  The  asylum  was  transferred  the  children  reach  the  age  of  12,  wheo  ^J*^ 
to  another  place,  but  the  donations  were  not  bodied  boys  are  placed  at  the  di^ioaal  of  \» 
sufficient  to  support  the  institution.  The  chil*  minister  of  marine,  whfle  for  those  who  tjf 
dren  increased  in  numbers  at  a  fearful  rate,  in^ids  some  labor  appropriate  to  their  c^ 
Lots  were  cast  to  decide  which  of  the  children  tion  is  provided  in  the  hospitaL  They  ^  ^ 
should  have  the  benefit  of  education,  and  those  property  of  the  state,  and  those  who  st  tM  UP 
who  drew  blanks  were  entirelv  neglected,  of  12  have  not  been  taken  into  the  pohuc  «^ 
Many  children  lost  their  health  or  med  from  the  vice  are  immediately  placed  under  ^PPJI^t? 
deteriorated  milk  of  sickly  nurses.    The  chil-  ship  by  the  administration  of  the  ho^MU'* 
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The  annnal  ezpenBes  for  nnrBing  and  for  the  out-  enoe  of  the  tamiDg  boxos;  bat  the  qodation  of 

door  board  of  the  children  below  the  age  of  12  their  preservation  or  snppresnon  depends  upon 

mmoont  to  7,000,000  francs,  which  are  paid  hy  manj  other  considerations  bende  that  of  infimti- 

the  departments  to  which  the  children  belong,  oide,  and  continues  to  be  a  snbject  of  anxious  in* 

The  expenditure  for  clothing  is  from  1,500,000  restigation  in  France.    This  much  is  certainy 

to  1,800,000  francs,  which  is  paid  by  the  lespeo-  that  the  extraordinary  fJAoility  afforded  by  the  law 

tiTe  hospitals.    The  number  of  foundlings  in  of  1811  for  disposing  of  diildren  produced  ft 

France  was,  in  1784^  40,000;  1811,  69,000;  singular  increase  in  the  number  of  foundlings. 

1S19,  99,846;  1826,  117,805;  1880,  118,078;  So  greatwas  the  effect  ofthe  law  upon  the  people 

1888,  129,699  ;  1845,  96,788  ;  1856,  120,000.  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  parents  ex- 

These  numbers  include  only  children  below  Uie  daim  at  the  least  inconyenienoe  which  may  have 

age  of  12.    After  12  the  administration  ceases  been  produced  by  one  of  their  children  ijete 

to  keep  them  under  its  control,  but  the  found-  meUrai  auxef^fanti  troutU.  It  was  also  disoov- 

lings  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21  are  estimar  ered  that  parents  put  themselTes  in  coUusioa 

ted  at  from  60,000  to  70,000.    The  proportion  with  those  appointed  by  the  hospital  to  nurse 

of  foundlings  to  the  population  is  I'to  858,  and  to  the  diildren  or  to  sunply  them  with  board,  and 

births  1  to  89.    Hie  annual  number  of  found-  it  was  ascertained  tnat  there  existed  mothers 

Imgs  and  deserted  children  is  from  25.000  to  who,  after  haying  discarded  their  own  offimring 

80,000 ;  -f^  are  ill^timate  and  -f^  legitimate  by  secretly  deponting  them  in  the  turning  boxes 

children.    The  anninl  number  claimed  by  and  of  the  hospitals,  afterward  managed  to  ofSdate 

restored  to  their  parents  is  about  8,000,  or  about  as  nurses  of  the  institution,    m  addition- to 

1  in  9.    The  average  life  of  the  foundlings  does  the  money  sayed  by  throwing  the  support  of 

not  exceed  4  years.    The  extent  of  the  mor-  the  ohUd  upon  the  hospital,  the  mother  thus 

taHty  is  appalling;  it  is  52  per  cent,  during  made   gain  from  her  own   shame.    Another 

the  first  year,  and  78  per  cent,  from  the  first  source  of  eyil  was  the  placing  of  foundlings 

day  to  Uie  12th  year  of  their  existence,  so  in  the  houses  of  peasants  and  artisans  in  the 

that  only  22  out  of  100  foundlings  who  are  yicinity  of  their  parents,  and  the  children  haye 

bom  on  the  same  day  liye  to  the  age  of  12,  been  taken  awav  from  such  dan^ous  neigh- 

^bile  in  the  community  at  lai^  50  out  of  100  borhood;  but  wis  has  ^ven  rise  to  serious 

reach  the  age  of  21.  The  conyicts  and  prisoners  remonstrances  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of 

of  France  comprise  18  per  cent,  of  male  found-  separating  the  poor  creatures  from  those  who, 

Huffs,  and  }  of  the  inmates  of  houses  of  prosti-  by  their  ministrations^  haye  enlisted  their  affec- 

tution  are  female  foundlings.    Freyious  to  1811  tions.    I^ce  1888,  howeyer,  the  |>olicy  of  the 

the  admission  of  children  was  public,  and  they  soppresnon  of  hospitals  and  turning  boxes  in 

were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  the  proyinces,  and  the  displacement  of  children. 

Institution ;  but  the  decree  passed  in  that  year  has  been  fiiyored  by  the  goyemment,  but  the 

imposed  upon  each  arrondissement  the  obligatioa  discussions  on  the  subject  are  far  firombeinff 

to  establish  a  hospital  of  deposit  f6r  the  recep-  exhausted.    The  number  of  children  admitted 

tion  of  children  who  are  deserted  after  their  into  the  foundling  ho^ital  of  Paris  in  1852  was 

birth,  and  to  proyide  it  with  a  turning  box  in  2,808;  1858,  2,880;  1854,  8,441 ;  1855,  8,700: 

which  the  mother  or  any  other  person  could  de-  1856,  8,948.    The  small  numbers  of  1852  and 

Mitthe  child  secretly.  In  accordance  with  that  1858  were  exceptional,  and  owing  to  the  meaa- 

oeeree  256  hospitals  were  established  provided  ures  adopted  in  the  former  year  by  the  admin- 

with  such  boxes,  and  17  without  them.    But  istration  to  check  the  abuses  in  abandoning 

many  arrondissements  remoyed  the  boxes  and  children.    Of  those  admitted  in  1856  only  674 

the  hospitals  of  deposit,  and  the  total  number  were  supposed  to  haye  been  legitimate ;  only 

of  such  hospitals  in  the  whole  of  France  was  in  551  were  bom  in  the  department  of  the  Seine, 

1856  not  aWe  141,  of  which  only  65  were  and  282  were  foreigners.    There  is  also  a  proyi- 

proyided  with  turning  boxes.    There  is  still  a  nonal  depot  in  the  hospital  for  the  reception  of 

hospital  of  deposit  for  each  department,  but  children  whose  parents  are  idck  or  in  prison, 

in  88  departments  they  are  unproyided  with  Of  1,890  children  admitted  to  the  depot  in  1856, 

turning  boxes.    The  suppression  of  the  turning  249  died  in  the  same  year,  and  877  were  trans* 

boxes  proceeded  from  the  conyiction  that  the  ferred  to  the  hoqntal  in  consequence  of  the  death 

great  increase  of  foundlings  since  1811  was  due  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  their  inability  or 

to  their  use^  but  a  series  of  letters  by  M.  Ulysse  unwillingness  to  snTO>ort  them. — Freyious  to  the 

Ladet  appeared  in  the  Chutte  de$  irHnmaum  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  there  were 

in  1852  in  fayor  of  their  restoration;  and  there  in  both  countries  19hoq;yitals(2inHoUand,  and 

are  still  many  who  think  that,  by  hisuring  se-  17  hi  Belgium),  and  in  1826  they  contained 

crecy  in  deposittog  children,  they  are  power-  18,220  foundlings,  asainst  10,789  in  1815.    The 

frd  preyentiyes  of  infianticide,  while  their  op*  cost  of  maintaining  uieaehoq>ita]s  was  $850,000. 

gments  look  upon  them  as  an  encouragement  or  about  $27  for  each  foundling.  The  total 
r  unnatural  parents  to  discard  their  children,  number  of  children  annuaDy  abandoned  in  Bel- 
aud prefer  the  restndnt  unposed  by  the  publicity  gium  is  estimated  in  1859  to  exceed  8,000  out 
connected  with  the  depontion  of  the  child  into  of  148,000  births,  or  about  1  in  18.  The  ayer- 
the  hands  of  an  officer.  The  statistics  of  infanti-  age  expense  attendant  upon  each  infant  is  about 
etde,  lioweyer,  are  rather  frtyorable  to  the  infiu-  $14.   Foundling  hospitalB  are  yexy  numerous  in 
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Belgium.    The  taming  boxes  in  whicli,  as  in  pbns  for  the  children  of  miUtsry  men,  itoov 

France,  children  were  secredy  deposited,  have  nsed  as  an  asjrlnm  for  influits,  who  are  r«»i?ed 

been  declared  illegal  since  1884.    The  most  im-  without  any  questions  being  asked  about  tbdr 

portant  foundling  hospitsl  of  Holland  is  that  of  parents.    It  is  not  different  from  the  ordiovj 

Amsterdam,  where  about  8,000  children  are  re-  foundling  hospitals  of  Stockholm,  except  tint 

ceiled  anniuilly. — ^In  Qermany  foundling  hospi*.  an  entrance  fee  of  about  $85  has  to  be  pud  &r 

tals  are  considered  to  exert'  an  unfavorable  m-  every  child.    This  institution  is  in  a  flooraUbg 

fluence  upon  morality,  and  many  of  them  have  condition,  and  has  an  income  of  over  tlM,000 

been  aboushed.    The  foundling  hospital  of  Yi-  per  annum.    Many  parents  who  are  Mj  lUe 

enna,  founded  by  Joseph  U.  in  178^  is  an  ad-  to  maintain  their  diildren,  send  them  totha 

mirable  institution,  ana  contains  a  lyiuff-in  hos-  hoepital  in  order  to  be  reUeved  from  the  can 

pitaL    There  are  similar  institutions  in  tne  other  attending  their  training  and  educatioD.  Tben 

principid  cities  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but^  are  foundlinc^  hospitals  m  Ohristiania  sad  odxr 

m  the  German  states  the  system  of  foundling  Norwegian  cities,  but  the  number  of  foondfingi 

hospitals  has  been  gradually  abandoned.    There  is  not  as  great  in  Norway  as  in  Sweden.  It  ii 

are  children's  aid  societies,  orphan  asylums,  true  that  in  the  4  years  preceding  1865  e?ei7l(Mli 

and  other  charitable  institutions,  where  chil-  child  bom  in  the  whole  country  wniOegitiDite; 

dren  whom  their  parents  are  unable  to  sup-  but  this  large  proportion  is  in  a  greet  meinrt 

port  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  gov-  due  to  the  long  time  which  elapses  between  the 

ernment  or  of  private  charitable  foundations,  betrothal  and  the  marriage  of  the  pareoti,naBy 

But  foundling  hospitals  were  considered  in  Ger^  of  whom  oventually  aeoure  the  legitimsey  mi 

many  to  have  saddled  the  people  with  taxes  take  care  of  their  children.— The  fonodliog 

which  ought  to  have  been 'borne,  exdnsively  by  hospital  of  Moscow  (VctpUaishm  D$m)  wm 

the  parents,  and  at  the  saine.time  tohavein-  founded  by  Oatharine  U.  in  1762.    Itisfl 

creased  the  temptation:  to  licentiousness.    On  inunense  establishment,  which  has  been  enkis* 

the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  maintained  that  ed  by  a  member  of  the  Demidoff  ftmilf,  viw 

the  abolition  of  foundling  hospitals  tends  to  in-  contributed  largely  to  its  support    A  Ijisf* 

crease  infanticide  and '  abortion. — ^Toward  the  in  hospital  and  schools  are  connected  with  the 

end  of  the  17th  century  proposals  for  a  found-  institution,  and  the  entire  number  of  its  inmatA 

ling  hospital  were  made  m  London.    Addison  is  upward  of  25,000.    The  upper  psrt  of  tiie 

was  among  those  who  wrote  in  favor  of  its  building  is  appropriated  to  the  infants,  of  whom 

establishment  (in  the  *' Guardian'Mn  1718).    It  there  are  always  about  600,  with  the  him 

was  founded  in  1789,  chiefly  tibrough  the  exer-  number  of  wet  nurses,  who  are'dreeBed  in  i 

tions  and  at  the  expense  of  Gapt  Thomas  Goram.  uniform  of  dark  cotton  gowns  and  white  t^tm, 

Goram^s  full-length  portrait,  painted  by  Hogarth,  and  the  peculiar  cap  worn  by  nursee  in  Rasa. 

is  in  the  chapel  of  the  hospital ;  and  the  great  The  girls  are  separated  from  the  boys.  Abott 

painter  said :  '*  The  portrait  I  painted  with  ^e  5,000  children  are  sometames  in  the  riDaga  a 

most  pleasure,and  in  which  I  particularly  wished  the  environs,  the  peasant  women  receiTiBgS 

to  excel,  was  that  of  Gapt  Goram  for  the  found-  rubles  a  week  for  suckling  and  taking  care  of  i 

ling  hospital."    Goram^s  statue  was  also  placed  chUd.    The  inhabitants  of  a  Itfffe  viDage  Mir 

there  in  1856.    Handel  the  composer  was  one  Hoscow  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  bringing^ 

of  the  principal  benefiictors  of  the  hospital  of  the  foundlings.    All  children  are  received, 

He  presented  it  with  an  organ  and  gave  several  whether  foundlings  or  not,  on  condition  tbt 

performances  for  its  benefit,  and  performed  his  they  are  given  up  to  th^  state.    In  1657,  lif^ 

great  oratorio  of  the  "Messiah"  for  the  first  children  were  received,  and  from  1762 to  185^ 

time  in  the  chapel  (^y  1, 1753^,  andfrequently  890,000,  including  60,000  bom  in  the  Ijior-ia 

repeated  it  there  afterward.    The  hospital  was  hoq>ital.    In  June,  1858,  Uiere  were  If^  9|^ 

opened  June  2,  1756,  and  adapted  to  maintain  phan  children  of  officers  in  the  institution.  1m 

and  educate  500  children.    But  the  great  influx  payment  of  $25  by  the  parent  entitlee  the  chila 

of  children,  the  lar^  mortality  among  ^em  (in  to  be  brought  up  exclusivelv  within  the  walu 

the  foundling  hospital  of  Dublin  the  mortality  of  the  institution;  one  of  |200  procnresibri 

was  still  greater),' and  the  abuses  consequent  boy  the  rank  of  an  officer.    Beside  beooinu« 

upon  the  fhcility  of.  admission,  led  to  a  modifi-  soldiers  and  mechanics,  the  government  has  cf 

cation  of  the  institution ;    since  1760  it  has  late  years  establidied  many  of  them  asftnooi 

ceased  to  be  a  receptacle  for  foundlings,  and  and  colonists  on  ^e  crown  lands.    Many  of  tM 

was  then  changed  to  .what  it  now  is  (1859),  best  Russian  engineers  have  been  educated  ii 

ft  hospital  for  poor  illegitunate  children  whose  the  institution.    Those  who  dispUj  sreat  aba* 

mothers  are   Known.— In'  Stockholm,  where  ties  are  sent  to  the  university,  snd  aome  a 

publio   prostitution    is   prohibited,  there  are  them  become  physicians.    The  majoiity  of  tiie 

nearly  50  illegitimate  children  out  of  every  girls  are  employed  in  manual  labor,  ^  P^ 

hundred  children  bom^  and  in  the  interior  of  ceeds  of  whidii  go  putly  to  the  tressQiy  of  tbe 

Sweden  one  out  of  nearly  11.    Hence  there  is  institution,  and  are  partly  saved  fbr  them  to 

a  great  number  of  children  to  be  provided  for  form  their  marriage   portion ;  hot  tb«»  ^ 

in  the  numerous  foundling  hospitals  of  Swe-  superior  ability  find  opportunities  forcowy 

den.    The  8tora  Bamkont  hospital  of  Stock-  ing  it,  and  may  become  musiciaos,  sctieiias 

holm,  oric^nally  established  by  Gnstavus  Adol-  governesses,  teachers,  &c    All,  without  tttt> 
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once  to  age  or  sex,  can  return  to  the  hospital  or  mosical  edacation.  In  the  Ijing-in-hospital 
should  they  fall  into  distress  in  after  life.  The  connected  with  the  institution  pregnant  women 
mortality  among  the  children  is  about  60  per  may  enter  a  few  weeks  before  Uieir  confine- 
cent  ;  Uie  expenses  amount  to  nearly  fS^OOO,-  ment,  and  the  strictest  secrecy  is  maintained. 
000  annually,  which  are  defrayed  by  the  goir-  Among  the  foundlings  are  many  of  Intimate 
ernment.  The  VaniUUelnoi  Dom  In  St  Peters-  birth.  The  number  of  illegitimate  children  is 
burg  was  founded  by  Catharine  11.  in  1772,  rather  small  in  St  Petersburg  compared  to  some 
as  a  branch  of  that  of  Moscow,  but  it  now  other  large  cities.  In  the  hospital  itself  the  strict- 
eclipses  the  parent  institution.  The  sm^  on-  est  morality  prevails ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
ginal  endowment  of  Oatharine  has  been  in-  one  of  the  inmates  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate 
creased  by  private  donations  and  by  large  gifts  chUd,  the  late  emperor  Nicholas  is  said  to  haye 
of  the  successive  czars,  and  the  hospital  Is  now  threatened  -  to  disgrace  the  whole  body.  The 
one  of  the  wealthiest  landed  proprietors  in  Bus-  empress  of  Russia  is  called  the  mother  of  the 
aia.  Alexander  L  conferred  upon  it  the  mono-  foundlings.  Stringent  laws  have  been  passed 
poly  of  cards  and  the  revenues  of  the  Lombard  nnce  1887,  by  which  the  foundlings  become  the 
bank.  The  annual  revenues  of  the  hospital  are  property  of  the  government,  and  the  hospitals 
now  estimated  at  $4,600,000,  and  the  expen-  in  bt.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  furnish  a  constant 
ditures  at  about  $8,800,000.  It  has  been  so  supplyof  recruits  for  the  army  or  navy.  These 
much  enlarged  that  it  forms  now  a  little  district  establishments  are  admirably  managed;  but 
of  its  own,  near  the  Fontanka  canal,  in  the  best  those  in  the  interior  of  Russia  are  very  bad,  and 
part  of  St  Petersburg,  covering  28  acres  of  thegovemment  does  not  seem  inclined  to  favor 
ground.  In  immediate  connection  with  it  is  a  the  establishment  of  new  foundling  hospitals  in 
JO^ing-in  hospital.  The  staff  of  nurses  is  gener-  the  provinces.  The  propertv  devoted  to  the 
idly  from  600  to  700;  upward  of  500  teachers  support,  maintenance,  and  education  of  found- 
are  employed,  beside  a  staff  of  physicians,  cooks^  lings  in  Russia  is  said  to  amount  to  $500,000,- 
housekeepers,  ^. ;  the  total  numbw  of  nurses,  000.  Infanticide  and  abortion  are  dmost  un- 
servants,  and  other  employees  being  rarely  less  known  in  that  country. — ^In  China,  infanticide  is 
than  6,000.  The  education  of  the  children  costs  practised  throughout  the  empire,  and  in  some 
$1,000,000  annually.:  In  1790  it  contained  only  provinces  there  are  from  500  to  600  children 
800  children,  and  in  1887  about  25,000;  the  an-  Killed  per  month.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
nual  receipt  of  children  is  now  about  7,000.  The  children  is  immense,  although  the  laws  punish 
only  question  asked  on  their  arrival  is  u  the  child  illicit  intercourse  with  from  70  to  100  strokes 
has  Men  baptized,  and  by  what  name.  If  not  of  the  bamboo.  A  foundling  hospital  has  been 
baptised,  the  ceremony  is  performed  by  a  priest,  established  at  Oanton  in  the  hope  of  preventing 
and  the  mother  receives  a  tidcet,  the  duplicate  in&nticide,  but  only  about  500  children,  a  very 
of  which  is  placed  .around  the  child's  neck,  small  proportion  of  the  births,  are  deposited 
The  mortally  is  greater  than  in  Moscow,  which  there  annually. — One  of  the  most  important 
is  accounted  for  by.  tiie  inferior  vigor  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is 
nurses  who  come  from  the  vicinity  of  the  capi-  the  cuna  or  foundling  hospital,  in  which  there 
tal.  A  great  many,  children  die  on  the  way  to  are  usually  from  500  to  600  children.  It  is 
8t  Petersburg,  some  being  brought  1,000  miles,  supported  by  private  individuals,  the  most  in- 
from  Siberia  and  Bessarabia.  »>me  die  imme-  fluential  citizens  contributing  the  funds,  and  the 
diately4ifter  their  arrival,  and  others  during  the  Mexican  ladies  their  time  and  attention.  When 
tedious  ceremony  of  baptism,  which  lasts  several  a  child  has  been  about  a  month  in  the  hospital, 
boars.  Four  or  five  deaths  occur  daily  in  the  ho»-  it  is  sent  with  an  Indian  nurse  to  one  of  the 
pital,  or  about  8,000  annually  among  those  in  the  neighboring  villages.  These  nurses  are  subject 
asylum  and  those  out  at  nurse.  About  50,000  to  a  responsible  person  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
children  have  been,  already  deposited  in  the  village  and  guarantees  their  good  conduct  The 
cemetery  of  Okhta,  a  section  of  which  is  set  motiiers  of  the  children  often  ofSciate  as  nurseik 
apart  for  the  foundlings.  It  is  sidd  that  not  and  are  paid  for  their  services.  When  weaned 
only  St  Petersburg  and  tibe  inmiediate  vicinity,  the  chila  is  brouf^ht  back  to  the  hospital,  but 
but  one-half  of  Russia  sends  its  surplus  of  infan-  gener^y  tiie  children  are  adopted  by  respect- 
tine  population  to  this  institution,  and  the  other  able  persons,  who  brinff  them  up  either  as  ser- 
half  to  that  of  Moscow.  Upward  of  25,000  vants  or  as  their  own  children. — In  the  found- 
foundliiu^s  are  constanU  v  enrolled  in  the  books  ling  hospital  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  boys,  who  are 
of  the  St.  Petersbuiv  hospital  The  children  brought  up  in  the  neighboring  establishment  at 
are  given  in  care' of  wet  nurses  for  about  6  Botofoga,  are  in  due  tune  apprenticed  to  trades, 
weeu,  when  they  are  sent  into  the  country  and  the  girls  are  educated  in  the  city  establish- 
nntil  they  are  6  vears :  old.  They  are  then  ment  At  each  anniversary  persons  in  want  of 
brought  back  to  the  institution  and  educated,  wives  attend,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  marry 
the  schools  of  the  St  Petersburg  hospital  being  one  of  the  girls,  and  whose  proposals  are  ao- 
auperior  to  those  .of  Moscow.  Many  of  the  girls  oepted,  appfies  to  the  managers  of  the  hospitid, 
aoolify  themselves  as  governesses  in  Russian  who  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  applicant 
/amilies,  and  the  b^s  as  artisans  in  imperial  If  it  proves  satisfiictory,  the  marriage  is  per- 
manufactories ;  or,  as  in  M(^cow,  they  receive,  mittea,  and  a  small  dowry  is  given  from  the 
in  cases  of  special  capacity,  a  scientific,  literary,  fimds  of  the  hospital.— ^In  the  United  States  the 
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establishment  of  foundlinff  hospitals  has  been  American  and  English  readers  is  Undine.  Cdk- 

freqaentiy  proposed  and  dlsonssed  in  different  ridge^s  admiration  for  this  romsaoe  wu  on- 

places ;  but  the  pnbUc  sentiment  seems  as  yet  bounded.     He  said  there  was  something  in 

to  be  decidedly  averse  to  it,  and  foundlings  are  Undine  eren  beyond  Soott;  that  it  wss  ooe 

generally  provided  for  in  common  with  other  and  nngle  in  projection,  and  had  presented  to 

objects  of  public  and  private  charity.  his  ima^anatlon  what  Boott  had  never  dooe,  u 

FOUNTAIN,  a  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  bounded  W.  absolutely  new  idea.    Menzel  says  thst  Undm 

by  the  Wabash  river,  and  drained  by  Ooal  and  will  always  continue  one  of  the  most  deli^tfol 

other  creeks;  area,  about  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  creations  of  German  fiction.    A  Frsochtru^- 

1850. 18,958.    It  has  a  level  surfieuse,  about  i  of  lation  of  Undins  appeared  in  Paris  in  1S17. 

whicn  is  occupied  bv  fine  prairie  land,  while  An  English  translation  by  the  Bev.  Tbomu 

much  of  the  remainder  is  covered  with  thick  Tracy  of  Newburyport,  from  the  4th  Genun 

forests.    The  soU  conrists  chiefly  of  a  rich  black  edition  (Berlin,  1884),  was  published  in  Bostoo. 

loam,  well  adapted  to  wheat  and  other  grain.  Host  of  the  otiier  romanoea  and  tsles  of  Foo- 

The  productions  in  1850  amounted  to  927,278  qu6  have  been  translated  and  published  is 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  60,081  of  wheat^  58,480  England.    The  following  are  the  titlei  of  tLe 

of  oats^  and  7,554  tons  of  hay.    There  were  26  English  truislations :  '^Aslanga^s  Enight,*'  tk 

churches,  1  newspaper  ofiQoe,  and  8,662  pupils  ^  Ma^o  Bing,'*  "  Ministrel  liore,*'  "  TbioM 

attending  public  schools.    Coal  and  iron  are  ob-  the  Iceknder,'*  ^*The  Two  Of^taios^'*  and  "^  WHd 

taiued  in  large  quantities.    Capital,  Covington.  Love."    ^le  shorter  tales  are  oolleoted  imder 

FOUQUfi.  LHsiNBicRAtTonsTDBLJLMoTTB,  the  title  of  "Bomantio  Fiction."   8e?enl  of 

baron,  a  Prussian  general,  bom  at  the  Hague  these  translations  have  been  republished  is 

in  1698,  died  in  Prussia,  May  2. 1774.    He  was  America.    A  corrected  edition  of  his  iel«c 

descended  from  an  ancient   Iforman  family  works  wasprepared  by  Fouqu6  before  his  deith 

which  had  fled  on  account  of  religious  perse-  (12  vols.,  tialle,  1841). 
cution  to  the  Netherhinds.    While  stationed  at       FOUQUET,  or  Fouoquit,  Kioolas,  nurqais 

KOstrin  he  became  acquainted  with  the  crown  of  Belle-Isle,  a  French  minister  of  fiumoe,  bora 

grince,  the  future  Frederic  the  Great,  who  was  in  Paris  in  1615,  died  March  28, 1680.   He  e&- 

1  orison  there,  and  he  possessed  the  confidence  tered  the  public  service  at  an  early  sge,  beeaoo 

of  tnat  monarch  until  his  death.  Carly  le  describes  procurator  general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  in 

him  as  **  a  ready-witted,  hot-tempered,  highly  1650,  and  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Aiofl 

estimable  man.'*    His  memoirs  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  of  Austria  and  of  Mazarin,  by  whose  wAwm 

1788,  in  French  and  (German)  contain  nis  cor*  he  was  made  superintendent  of  finances.  Afttf 

respondence  with  Frederic,  and  his  biography  the  deadi  of  Mi^arin  (1661)  he  was  BorrpUoted 

was  prepared  bv  his  grandson  (Berlin,  1824).  by  Colbert^  who  had  reveided  tothekiogthe 

n.  FniBDBioH  HxiNBioH  Kabl  db  xjl  Mom,  alarming  condition  of  affiurs.    Fonqnethtd^ 

baron,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  a  German  ready  awakened  the  distrust  of  ICsarin  b/  bis 

novelist  and  poet,  bom  in  the  town  of  Bran«  boundless  ambition  and  by  his  reckless prodifal- 

denburg,  Feb.  12,  1777,  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  ity.  His  chateau  of  Yauz  cost  1 8,000,000  fiwf% 

28,  1843.    He  .was  in  arms  in  defence  of  his  equivalent  to  double  that  amount  at  the  prer 

country  in  early  youth,  and  again  in  1818  in  entday.   FouauetwasamanofbrilUsntpvU 

the  war  agunst  IS'apoleon,  was  wounded  at  P^lisson  was  his  secretary,  and  his  obstMn, 

Eulm,  and  present  at  Lemaia    His  delicate  con-  which  eclipsed  in  splendor  the  abodes  of  ror* 

stitution  unfitting  him  for  permanent  military  dty,  was  a  resort  of  the  most  distiDgQisb» 

service,  he  tendered  his  resignation  soon  after-  men  and  women  of  the  age.    ICoUire  iimI  l^ 

ward.    Devoting  himself  henceforward  to  lit-  Fontaine  were  Uie  poets  of  this  enchsntedcir- 

erature,  he  be<»me  one  of  the  most  original  cle,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  fUe  which  lie 

and  fertile  writers  of  the  romantic  school.    An  injudiciously  gave  in  honor  of  the  king  (Aot 

enthusiastic  love  for  the  ideal  Christian  chivalry  17, 1661),  Molidre^a  comedy  of  Lm  fkheitx  v» 

of  the  middle  a^  and  for  the  ancient  nation^  performed  for  the  first  time.    This  fHe  c^ 

poetry  of  Scandinavia  and  Grermany,  pervades  about  1,000,000  francs,  and  surpassed  in  displ^ 

most  of  his  works;  and  his  worship  of  the  past  any  public  entertamment  ever  before  citefi  o 

was  carried  to  such  an  excess  in  some  of  his  France.    The  king  was  anything  bat  flsttefw 

later  writings,  that  he  was  supposed  to  favor  at  seeing  his  own  palaces  and  entertsifljneB,^ 

theperpetuation  of  feudal  institutions,  especially  eclipsed  by  those  of  his  minister,  and  his  u. 

as  during  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death  hie  feeling  against  Fouquet  was  increased  b/  thelv* 

edited  in  concert  with  Alvenaleben  the  ISeitund^  ter's  supposed  ambition  to  rival  his  msster  a 

y&r  den  deuUcKen  Adel  ('*  Journal  for  the  Ger-  the  affections  of  Mile.  delaVaUiirei  OoSept.^ 

man  Nobility").    One  of  his  most  charming  1661,  he  was  arrested,  and  prosecuted  for  is^ 

northern  tales^  *'  Sintram  and  hia  Companions,"  versation.    His  trial  lasted  8  yearsL   Am^' 

was  suffgested  to  him  by  Albert  Dftrer's  engrav-  his  piq>ers  were  found  instructions  to  hb  ohou^ 

ing  of  the  *'  Kni^H^t,  Death,  and  Satan."  One  of  apparently  ^ven  with  a  view  of  overthN^u^ 

his  other  tales,  VidlrOmiie,  or  Mandrake,  is  in  Mazarin,  but  which  were  aDeged  ■S*i°^.'^ 

MenzeFs  opinion  one  of  the  best  elaborations  incitements  to  rebellion.    Be  was  also  ch^ 

of  the  old  national  legends.    The  work,  how-  with  enlarging  the  fortifications  of  his  escaUi^ 

ever,  by  which  he  most  endeared  himself  to  ment  of  Belle-Iale^  with  the  sane  tressocsi" 
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intentionfl.  He  was  eonyicted  of  peculation  and  notes  and  additions.  In  1780  be  delivered  « 
of  treason,  Dec.  20, 1664.  Of  22  Judges,  9  rot-  course  of  popular  lectures  on  chemistry  and 
ed  for  his  death  and  18  for  banishment  for  life,  natural  bistofjr,  wMob  attracted  a  large  audi- 
To  send  into  exile  to  foreign  countries  a  minis-  tory,  and  were  published  in  1781.  In  1784  he 
ter  who  knew  so  much  of  the  secret  affairs  of  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
France  as  Fouquet  did  seemed  dangerous  to  the  king's  garden,  now  jardin  de»  planUfAoT  which 
king,  who  consequently  conunuted  the  sentence  post  he  had  been,  in  preference  to  fierthollet, 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  After  his  arrest  he  designated  by  Buffon.  He  had  been  previously 
haa  been  successively  detained  at  the  castle  admitted  to  the  scientific  meetings  held  at  La- 
of  Angers,  at  Amboise,  at  Y inoennes,  at  Moret,  voisier's,  took  part  in  ^e  ^scussions  on  systero- 
and  at  the  Bastile,  where  his  secretary  P^lisson  atizing  chemistiy,  and  was  one  of  the  editors 
was  also  imprisoned,  while  his  wife  and  chil-  of  the  Methode  de  nomenclature  ehimique^ 
dren  were  removed  to  Limoges.  He  was  now  which  appeared  in  1787,  and  marked  a  new  era 
(Dec  28,  1664)  transferred  to  the  castle  of  in  Ibe  progress  of  that  science.  He  meanwhile 
Pignerol,  and  put  in  charge  of  Saint  Mars,  the  published  many  papers  upon  diemistry,  and  en- 
future  gaoler  of  Lauzun  and  of  the  man  with  larged  and  improved  his  lectures.  In  1792  he 
the  iron  mask.  He  was  treated  with  great  rigor  was  elected  assistant  deputy  to  the  convention, 
until  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  when  he  was  and  for  18  months  devoted  his  whole  time  ana 
permitted  to  see  his  wife  and  children.  The  energy  to  extracting  and  purifying  saltpetre, 
progress  of  his  trial  and  his  death  are  feelingly  which  was  then  much  needed  in  France  for  Uie 
referred  to  in  Madame  de  S^visn^^s  letters,  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  During  the  reign 
This  distinguished  lad^,  as  well  as  Mile,  de  Sen*  of  terror,  Desaul^  Ohaptal,  and  Darcet  were  in- 
d^ry,  La  Font^ne,  8amt-£vremond,  and  many  debted  to  him  for  their  safety;  but  all  his  exer- 
other  eminent  persons,  had  in  vidn  asked  for  his  tions  were  powerless  to  save  Lavoisier.  After 
liheration.  Although  strictly  watched,  Fouquet  the  9th  Thermidor,  beins  appointed  a  member 
contrived  to  write  considerably  while  in  prison,  d  the  committee  orpubho  safety,  he  endeavor- 
and  several  works,  chiefly  on  religious  sub-  ed  to  improve  the  system  of  public  education : 
jects,  are  attributed  to  him.  The  documents  he  organized  the  polvtechnio  school,  caused 
referring  to  his  trial  were  published  in  Holland  the  establishment  of  three  schools  of  medicine, 
in  1665-^67  in  15  vols.,  ana  a  2d  edition  in  16  and  suggested  Uie  idea  of  the  normal  school, 
vols.,  under  the  title  of  (Euvres  de  M.  Fotiquet^  On  the  t^oumment  of  the  convenUon  he  was 
in  1696.  He  had  6  brothers,  8  of  whom  were  elected  to  the  council  of  ancients,  resumed 
priests  of  high  rank,  and  6  sisters,  all  nuns.  his   public   discourses  on  science,  remodelled 

FOUQUIER-TINVILLE,  Antoinb  Quxntin,  his  lectures,  which,  under  the  title  of  Syitime 

a  French  terrorist,  born  in  H6roue],  near  Saint  dei  eannaisianeee  ehimiguet,  et  de  Itur  appli^ 

Quentin,  in  1747.  guillotined  in  Paris,  May  8,  eation  aux  phhumUnee  de   la   nature  et  de 

1796.    Ue  studiea  Taw  in  Paris,  was  for  a  time  Vart  (6  vols.  4to.  or  11  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1801), 

procurator  at  the  Oh&telet,  which  place  he  lost  became    *'  the   greatest  monument  erected  to 

hy  his  misconduct,  and  afterward  obtained  that  chemical  science  in  the  18th  century.*'    Bo- 

of  police  clerk.    Ruined  by  vices,  and  harass-  naparte    appointed  him    director-general   of 

ed  by  debts,  he  threw  himself  among  the  most  puolic  instruction;  under  his  care  the  public 

violent  democrats  during  the  first  troubles  of  schools  flourished,  and  no  fewer  Uian  800  coUe^ 

the  revolution,  became  an  agent  for  the  police,  or  lycenms  were  established.    The  organization 

sLud  after  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary  of  the  new  university  of  France  was  devised 

tribunal,  March  10, 1798,  was  advanced  to  the  by  him,  and  he  expected  to  be  appointed  grand 

|K)6t  of  public  accuser  before  it    From  that  master ;  but  Napoleon  gave  the  place  to  Fon- 

time  till  «fuly  28, 1794,  he  was  the  indefatigable  tanes.    This  preyed  seriously  upon  his  mind, 

purveyor  of  the  guillotine.    Without  tdent^  and  hastened  his  death.    Beside  the  works  roen- 

and  with  a  coldly  sanguinary  nature,  he  was  a  tioned  above,  he  left:    La  mHedne  hdairU 

proper  man  to  execute  the  purposes  of  the  ter-  jMir  Ue  teieneetphytiquee  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1791),  La 

rorists.    Impasrible  as  the  law,  indifferent  to  pkiloeophie  ehimiaue  (8vo.,  1792,  reprinted  in 

Inends  and  enemies,  with  equal  remorselessnesB  1796  and  1806),  Tableaux  eynoftiquee  de  ehimie 

he  sent  to  death  Bailly  and  Danton,  Yergniaud  (atlas  folio,  1806),  and  many  scientific  papers  in 

and  Hubert,  Marie  Antoinette  and  Robespierre,  the  Memairet  de  Vaeademie  dee  eeiencee  and 

Soon  after  the  fiedl  of  Robespierre  the  convention  other  learned  collections, 

brought  him  to  judsment,  and  he  was  con-  FOURI£R,   Fhanqou  Hajoe  Ohabus,   a 

demned  and  executed  with  15  other  agents  of  French  writer  on  social  science,  bom  in  Besan- 

revolutionary  justice,  V0°«  April  7, 1772,  died  in  Paris,  Oct  10, 1887. 

FOURCROY,  Amromx  Fiuircois^  count,  a  His  fatner  was  a  woollen  draper,  and  he  was  the 

French  chemist,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  15, 1765,  youngest  of  4  children,  the  others  all  being 

died  there,  Dec  16, 1809.    The  son  of  a  drag-  dau^ters.    From  his  earliest  Infancy  he  mani- 

f^ist  in  reduced  circumstances,  he  tried  to  gain  a  fested  a  singular  originality  and  force  of  charac- 

iving  by  several  callings,  but  finally,  in  1775,  ter.    When  only  5  vears  of  age  he  was  flogged 

became  a  Btndent  of  medicine.    In  1777  he  for  telling  the  trath  about  some  article  in  iiis 
published  a  translation 
«'  Treatise  on  the  Diseaaes 
VOL,  vn.- 


loaioiue.     in    xta    ne     lor  lejiuiK  uie  iruvu  »uoui«  soinv  atugio  lo  iiis 

of  Ramazzini^s  Latin    fieither^s  shop,  and  firom  that  time,  as  he  says,  his 
»  of  Meohanioi^*'  with    mind  was  ahve  to  the  conventional  falsehoods  of 
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trade.  He  began  to  speculate  almost  as  soon  as  Lad  ever  appeared.  It  was  not  tOl  1814,  when 
he  conld  think  on  the  subject  of  reforming  the  a  copy  of  this  book  fell  into  the  hands  of 
processes  of  commerce.  Af  school  he  was  dili-  Just-Muiron,  an  enthusiastic  and  beneroleot 
gent  and  quick  to  learn.  The  prizes  for  French  gentleman  of  Besancon,  that  it  had  made  a  sin- 
tiiemes  and  Latin  verse  are  assigned  to  him  in  gle  convert.  As  it  bore  the  imprint  of  Lapse, 
the  records  of  the  town  school  for  the  jear  without  the  name  or  address  of  the  aothor,  it 
1785.  But  his  &vorite  early  studies  were  ge-  was  a  long  time  before  he  was  able  to  find  oot 
ographjr,  botany,  and  music.  His  pocket  money  Fourier,  who  then  resided  at  Belley.  Jost-Moiroo 
he  used  to  spend  in  buying  globes  and  charts,  afterward  assisted  lum  in  the  preparatkn  and 
and  much  of  his  leisure  time  he  devoted  to  the  publication  of  other  works.  In  1822  was  mA 
cultivation  of  flowers.  He  was  sufficiency  a  2\^iU  de  rasaoeiatian  domeiUow  afrkek{% 
master  of  music  to  be  enabled  to  construct  a  new  vols.  8vo.),  which  in  its  latest  fonn  appeared 
musical  notation,  which,  however,  has  never  under  the  more  imposing  tide  of  liaitedi 
come  into  general  use.  On  leaving  school  he  Vunite  iini€eneUe,and  was  the  great  work  of 
was  sent  to  Lyons,  where  he  entered  as  clerk  in  his  life.  As  originally  conceived  bj  the  aodi- 
a  commercial  house.  He  was  then  about  18  cious  mind  of  the  author,  it  was  meant  to  em- 
years  of  age,  and,  having  a  vehement  desire  to  brace  9  volumes,  in  the  following  order:  1,  tLe 
travel  and  see  the  world,  he  engaged  soon  after  abstract  principles  of  passional  attractioD,  lod 
as  travelling  agent  with  a  highly  respectable  their  partial  application  to  industrial  asocis- 
house,  whose  business  connections  extended  tions;  2,  familiar  cTBthesis  of  the  principle  of 
over  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  attraction,  and  their  eanilibrium  in  pracdoe;  S, 
and  Belgium.  This  gave  him  the  opportunities  the  analysis  of  man's  pnysical,  mora^  and  me^ 
for  observation  which  he  desired.  In  1798,  tal  nature,  individually  and  coUectiTelj,  vith 
having  received  about  $20,000  as  his  share  of  regard  to  individual  society  and  universal  nnitr; 
his  father^s  property,  he  began  business  for  4,  methodical  synthesis  and  transcendental  tbeo- 
himself  in  Lyons,  embarking  his  whole  fortune  ry ;  6,  commercial  duplicity  and  ruinous  coo- 
in  colonial  produce,  which  he  purdbased  at  Mar-  petition;  6,  the  false  development  of  hnmu 
seiUes,  and  expected  to  sell  at  the  former  city,  nature,  and  a  regular  analysis  and  spth^ts 
But  Just  then  the  troops  of  the  convention  oc-  of  a  false  development  of  universal  nator?, 
cupied  Lyons,  and  pUla^  the  inhabitants,  tak-  as  an  exception  to  universal  harmony;  7,  ani- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  Fourier's  small  fortune,  versal  analogy  and  illustrations  to  cosdo;- 
TheLyonnese  rose  against  the  revolutionists,  ony;  8,  the  scientific  theory  of  the  immortal- 
and  Fourier  joined  them,  but  the  insurrection  ity  of  the  soul ;  and  9,  dictionary  of  coDteoti 
was  promptlv  suppressed,  though  not  without  a  and  references  to  the  whole  work.  Two  roliima 
fearful  slaughter.  Fourier  was  cast  into  prison  only  were  printed,  however,  at  Paris,  and  the«d 
for  5  days,  hourly  expecting  to  be  led  out  to  the  not  a  solitary  critic  or  review  noticed.  FoDiie: 
guillotine,  and  only  escaped  by  some  accident,  drew  up  a  brief  summary  of  their  eootents,  ia 
of  which  we  know  nothing.  Flying  to  Besan-  the  hope  of  getting  them  into  notice  in  thit 
con,  his  native  place,  he  was  again  incarcerated  way.  But  no  one  spoke.  The  truth  waa^  thattbe 
as  a  suspicious  person.  By  joining  a  troop  of  subject  was  so  novel  and  was  treated  in  ^ 
the  revolutionary  army,  however,  he  was  en-  original  a  manner,  that  no  ordinary  critic  f^ 
abled  to  exchange  the  cell  for  the  saddle,  and  as  able  to  speak.  Fonrier's  system  had  beeo  tk 
a  eJumeur  d  ehevaly  a  light  dragoon,  he  served  labor  of  his  life,  and  it  required  the  mo^l  pA* 
nearly  two  years  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  He  tient  and  careful  study  in  order  to  be  compn- 
obtained  his  discharge  on  account  of  ill  health,  heuded.  He  sent  his  work  to  many  of  the Ihu- 
Jan.  24, 1795.  During  his  connection  with  the  ing  statesmen  of  the  times,  with  the  same  i^- 
army  he  made  important  military  suggestions  suits.  No  one  was  ready  or  willing  to  lend  bin 
to  the  government,  for  which  he  received  its  a  helping  hand.  Disappointed  and  disgast^ 
thanks  through  Carnot.  Subsequently  also  he  Fourier  returned  to  Lyons  in  1835,  wher«  t^ 
attracted  the  attention  of  Napoleon  by  a  striking  accepted  a  cashiership  in  a  conunercial  hocje, 
political  essay  put  forth  in  a  local  journal.  On  at  a  salary  of  1 ,200  francs,  or  about  (250,  a  jeir. 
acquiring  his  liberty  again,  he  resumed  his  com-  In  1 826  he  went  to  Paris  again  to  prepare  a  oooh 
mercial  pursuits,  but  his  mind  was  then  mainly  pendium  of  his  great  work,  which  howerer  ws 
absorbed  by  his  speculations  on  the  possibility  or  not  published  tOl  1829,  under  the  DJnne  of  tM 
correcting  the  methods  of  industry.  In  1799,  Nouteau  monde  "indfutrid  et  aoeUUrin  (1  ^ 
while  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  wholesale  ware-  8vo.).  This  was  a  far  more  attractive,  dear,  iw 
house  at  Marseilles,  he  discovered  what  he  call-  ludicious  statement  of  his  views  than  ^/  ^ 
ed  the  universal  laws  of  attraction,  and  of  the  he  had  yet  given,  but  it  was  receiTed  ^^^ 
essential  destiny  of  humanity  upon  earth.  He  same  indifference  by  the  press.  In  1881,  ^"^ 
spent  many  years  in  elaborating  these  disco v-  the  St  Simonians  b^an  to  make  a  stir  in  France, 
eries;  his  first  work,  called  TfUorie  dei  quatre  Fourier  sent  forth  a  bitter  pamphlet  agvD« 
mouvementa  et  dea  deatitUes  generaU$^  was  not  them  and  the  followers  of  Robert  Owen,  acrar 
published  till  1808;  but  France  being  then  agi-  ing  them  of  utter  ignorance  of  social  Bcienre. 
tated  by  the  projects  of  Napoleon,  no  attention  and  of  gross  charlatanry  in  their  pretonsjonj, 
was  given  to  it,  although  it  was  one  of  the  most  and  from  that  time  his  extraordioanr  ^"^ 
daring  flights  of  the  soientifie  imagination  that  began  to  receive  the  attention  of  minds  ucIuxm 
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to  Bach  Btadies.  Madame  daiisse  Yigoreaoz  tiona  aa  whimdcal  and  dreamy,  will  find  abtm- 
wss  one  of  his  first  disciplea,  and  by  her  earnest  dant  material  for  thought  in  these  exposures, 
and  poetic  work,  entitled  Farolei  de  Pnm-  The  fundamental  and  leading  principles  of 
dencty  written  in  imitation  of  LamenDais*  Par  Fourier  are  summed  up  in  the  following  short 
roles  iPunerayajUy  excited  a  vivid  interest  in  formulas:  **1.  The  series  distributes  the  har- 
the  subject  Many  of  the  ardent  disciples  of  St.  monies  of  the  world.  2.  Attractions  are  pro- 
Simon,  seeing  the  more  predse  and  scientifio  portional  to  destinies.  8.  Analogy  is  nniver- 
nature  of  Fourier's  sociausm,  abandoned  their  sal."  In  other  words :  1,  all  the  harmonies 
old  master  for  this  new  teacher.  On  June  1.  cf  the  universe  grow  ont  of  a  regular  and  nni- 
1832,  a  journal  of  the  socialisdo  doctrines  of  form  order,  which  Fourier  denominated  the 
Fourier  was  begun  under  the  name  of  Lepha-  law  of  the  series ;  2,  all  beings  are  led  to  and 
lan$Ur&.  It  was  continued  for  only  two  kept  in  their  true  sphere,  not  by  a  principle  of 
years,  although  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  external  force,  but  of  internal  attraction ;  and 
Fourieristio  propaganda.  About  the  same  time  finally,  8,  the  universe  being  everywhere  the 
a  practical  attempt  to  realize  the  doctrines  was  same,  constructed  upon  the  same  infinite  model, 
made  at  Cond4-sur-Yesgre,  near  Rambouillet,  and  according  to  the  same  eternal  laws,  must 
but  somewhat  against  the  will  of  Fourier,  who  in  every  sphere  repeat  itself^  or  be  analogous, 
saw  that  the  capital  was  insuficient  for  the  en-  These  general  principles  or  deductions  Fourier 
terprise.  In  1885  Fourier  published  another  carried  out  into  all  branches  of  science,  but  his 
work,  called  La  fausse  indtutriey  mareelee,  r^  chief  application  of  them  was  to  social  science. 
pugnant€y  et  fnensangire^  et  Vantidoie^  Vindui'  Society  oeiug  composed  of  men,  he  be^  with 
trie  naiureUe^  eombifUe^  attrayantey  veridique,  an  anuyds  of  human  nature,  of  human  impulses 
donnant  quadruple  produit  (1  voL  8vo.) ;  but  it  and  attractions.  The  permanent  principles  of 
added  nothing  to  his  original  discoveries.  The  nature  were  ti^ree :  the  active  principle,  or  q>irit ; 
next  year  his  friends  commenced  a  monthly,  the  pasave  principle,  or  matter;  and  the  neutral 
nnder  the  name  of  Za^AoZan^tf,  which  was  vig-  principle,  or  the  mathematical  laws  of  justice 
orously  conducted ;  and  when  the  subject  h»l  and  harmony.  The  nature  of  man  was  coOrdi- 
created  an  audience  for  itsell^  a  daily  paper.  La  nate  with  this  division,  and  contuned :  1,  his 
i2emoera<i0|>a«{;S^ue,  was  established^nder  the  physical  nature,  adapt^  to  the  passive  prin- 
editorshipofM.  Victor  €k>n8id6rant.  This  main-  ciple,  or  matter;  2,  nis  moral  nature,  adapted 
tained  the  propagation  till  it  was  discontinued  to  the  active  principle,  or  spirit;  and  8,  his  in- 
durinff  the  reactionary  movements  which  fol-  tellectoal  nature,  aoapted  to  the  neutral  prin- 
lowed  the  revolution  of  1848. — ^Fourier  died  in  ciples  of  law  and  justice.  The  common  object 
1837,  but  his  doctrines  had  then  obtained  some  of  all  his  physical  desires  is  sensuous  ei^oyment ; 
vogue  in  France,  where  a  school  was  regularly  the  common  object  of  his  moral,  mutual  afiec- 
organized  for  their  diffusion.  At  the  head  of  it  tion;  the  common  object  of  his  intellectual, 
were  Conad^rant,  Oantagrel,  Victor  Hennequin,  order  and  association ;  while  over  all  presides 
Laverdaut,  Victor  Meunier,  and  others,  ardent  a  superior  tendencv  to  unity,  or  universal  har- 
joung  men,  who  devoted  their  lives  in  the  spirit  mony.  The  essential  fiiculties  of  the  soul,  then, 
of  missionaries  to  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  or  impulses  to  action  or  life,  Fourier  analyzed 
reformation  of  the  world.  In  England,  Hugh  into  6  sensuous  ^  passions,"  4  moral  passions, 
Doherty  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move-  and  8  intellectual  passions.  Thus : 
ment;  a  large  weekly  paper  called  the  *^  Pha- 
lanx" was  set  on  foot  by  him,  and  ably  sustain-  senBiunu  ik- 
ed; while  in  the  United  States  Mr.  Albert  raitioa,  or 
Brisbane,  by  his  vehement  expositions  of  the     ^Sjme^ 

subject,  gave  to  it  an  immense  ^clat  and  tem-  ^^  

porary  success.    Not  a  few  of  the  earnest  and  }  J  Prie^ia  or  i7iifocUon  of  eqaitai 

intellectual  young  men  of  the  country  accepted  Moral  affeo-j  T.  Lov^  or  the  affeetion  of  the  texc*. 
the  new  doctrine  as  the  veritable  gospel  of      «*«»■        \f  I^'SS'w  Sl?S^o?!S?ilSitr. 
social  reform ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  died  out  7^^  Cabijistio  or  emnUUTe  impaiM. 

of  the  public  mind.    Nevertheless,  the  scheme  Ij»t«u«ctiitl  J  jj  AitemaUngorvwrineimpntoe. 
of  Fourier,  as  the  most  comprehensive,  con-     ^v^^"^    J  it.  Compodta  or  coiiil>inlng  tmpni^j^ 

sistent,  bold,  and  remarkable  of  tiie  kind  tiiat  _        .     ^VuityUm,oih^^.M^^ 
was  ever 
so  largely 

America,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  ..w..^ ^ ^ .  - 

from  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist,  natural  action  of  circumstances.  In  the  fSdse  con- 
He  was  a  man  of  the  noblest  humane  impulses,  ditions  of  society  they  become  so  many  uncon- 
of  rare  acuteness  and  sagacity  of  vision,  and  troUable  and  warring  appetites.  What  they  want 
of  profound  as  well  as  most  original  imagl-  for  their  rectification  and  true  development  is  a 
nation.  His  negative  criticisms  of  the  dis-  social  sphere  adapted  to  their  harmonic  action, 
orders,  the  falsehoods,  and  the  miseries  of  so-  Societymustbeconstitutedaccordingtothesame 
ciety,  are  a  fearfid  li^ng  bare  of  the  ulcers  of  law  of  groups  and  series  which  harmonizes  uni- 
our  imperfect  civilization ;  and  even  they  who  versal  nature.  The  association  of  the  8  principal 
may  be  inclined  to  reject  his  more  positive  no-  agents  of  production,  that  is,  of  cfl|>ital,  science^ 


1.  Bifl^t,  or  dodre  for  ei^ojiDCiits  of  odor, 

1  Hearinc,  or  dedre  for  the  pleararea  of 

aonna. 
a  Tarte,  or  deilre  for  dellghta  of  the  paUtou 
4.  Smell,  or  dealre  for  agreeable  odora. 
&  Toach,  or  deaira  for  external  ease,  Ae. 
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and  labor,  for  the  mutual  adrantage  of  each  the  stationary  portion  of  tlia  ediptie,aDdtlN 
member  of  each  association,  in  the  seyeral  dbiufection  ana  perfumery  of  all  the  waten  of 
branches  offlgricoltore,  manufacture,  commerce,  the  seas,  by  means  of  the  boreal  flmd.  T!di 
domestic  industry,  art,  science,  and  education,  supreme  condition  of  nature  and  man  frill  coo- 
wonld  prepare  the  way  for  thb  tme  society,  tinue  for  about  8,000  years,  vheD  the  beam  of 
The  economies  effected  in  expenditure  and  con-  happiness  will  again  descend,  and  aocietj  jisa 
sumption  would  be  prodigious ;  the  distribution  through  a  series  of  declines,  similar  to  the  Km 
of  labor  and  of  its  result  would  become  gradual-  of  its  advances.  The  earth  itself  win  be  snut- 
ly  very  exact  and  equitable;  the  pleasures  of  com-  ten  with  a  pal»r  of  weakness,  and  after  nucj 
bined  and  varied  exertion  would  take  from  toil  convulsions,  sink  into  final  death.  The  hmnaa 
itsmonotony  and  its  repulsive  aspects;  while  the  race,  however,  wUl  not  perish,  but  by  a  ktns 
skill,  the  wisdom,  the  grace  of  every  member  of  of  bicomposite  transmigrations,  attaia  to  la- 
the association  would  be  always  available  to  the  mortality  in  other  spheres.  Fourier  was  ii^ 
benefit  of  every  other  member.  The  unity  of  true  to  his  method  in  tJl  departmenta  of  is- 
the  association  would  be  exoressed  in  the  com-  qniry,  and  applied  it  with  the  moat  intreDidud 
mon  domain  and  combined  dwelling  house ;  the  unhesitating  fide^ty,  whatever  the  eondosioQs 
variety,  in  the  separate  apartments,  the  differ-  to  which  it  might  lead.  His  cosmogoaicd  i&d 
ent  labors,  the  individual  tastes.  A  township  ultramundane  speculations  therefore  tmm 
of  about  1,800  persons,  male  and  female,  Fou-  often  the  most  bizarre  and  groteaqne  forms, 
rier  regarded  as  the  ori^al  germ  of  larger  com-  and  seem  like  the  eoiyectnres  ofalaiuaic; 
binations,  which  would  interweave  and  unite  and  yet  his  thoughtful  disciples  find  bo  maeh 
themselves  together,  step  by  step,  until  a  net-  beauty  in  his  social  scheme,  that  thej  endure 
work  of  connected  associations,  oound  by  the  his  aberrations  for  the  sake  of  the  comprehes- 
same  principles,  and  governed  by  a  syndic  or  sive  ideas  which  he  suggests.— His  oollecied 
council  of  representatives,  would  be  spread  over  works  (8d  ed.,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1841  *45)  do  not 
a  state,  a  nation,  Europe^  the  globe.  But  this  include  idl  his  writings.  Some  transceode&til 
grand  and  world-embracmg  harmony  would  be  speculations  have  since  been  published  sepir- 
the  result  of  no  instantaneous  or  speedy  changeu  ately ;  otiiers  still  remain  in  HSS. 
but  of  a  regular  development  of  the  combinea  FOURIER,  Jban  Baftistx  Joseph,  baroc  s 
order,  acooming  to  the  law  of  the  series.  So-  French  mathematician,  bom  in  Auxerre,yartli 
ciety,  he  said,  passed  through  a  process  of  reg-  21,  1768,  died  in  Parisl  May  16, 1830.  la  17d9 
ular  growth,  from  its  most  infantile  condition  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at 
to  its  highest  maturity,  when  it  would  again  Auxerre.  He  took  an  active  but  moderate  part 
begin  to  decline,  and  finally  fall  into  decrepi-  in  the  first  movements  of  the  reToIatioo  it 
tude  and  decay.  In  this  it  resembled  the  Auxerre,  was  twice  imprisoned  there  and  uD(t 
growth  of  the  individual  man,  who  had  his  as-  at  Paris,  and  was  only  saved  from  the  xsSm 
cending  vibration,  or  advance  from  infancy  to  by  great  effort  on  the  part  of  his  frieodf.  b 
youth,  from  youth  to  manhood,  from  manhood  1794  he  became  sub-professor  of  the  poi^ech- 
to  old  age,  and  then  by  a  descending  vibration  nic  school,  and  4  years  later  formed  one  of  the 
from  old  age  to  death.  This  universal  career  scientific  expedition  which  accompanied  tU 
of  humanity  Fourier  distributed  in  the  follow-  French  army  to  Egypt  In  1802  he  ▼>»  i?j 
ing  order :  two  phases  of  incoherence,  contain-  pointed  prefect  of  the  department  of  Is^  ^ 
ing  each  7  sooial  periods:  two  phases  of  com-  in  1808  made  a  baron.  Bj  the  draining  of  tU 
bintttion,  containing  eacn  9  social  periods ;  marshes  of  Bonrgoing,  he  freed  more  than  4|) 
grand  total  of  82  social  periods  or  societies,  communes  from  the  pestilential  malaria  to  vtii^o 
The  first  7  of  these  periods,  embracing  the  his-  they  had  always  been  subject.  On  theretnm  ci 
tory  and  progress  of  the  world  up  to  the  present  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  issued  a  proclamatiofi 
tim^  he  named:  1.  Edenism;  2,  savagery;  8,  in  favor  of  Louis  XVIIL,  and  was  removed  It 
patriarchalLsm ;  4,  oarbarism ;  5,  civilization ;  the  emperor,  who  however  appointed  him  pre- 
,6,  guaranteeism ;  and  7,  simple  association,  feet  of  the  Rhone.  In  1817  he  wss  appoiDtc4. 
Five  of  them,  as  the  records  of  all  the  earth  jointiy  with  Cuvier,  one  of  the  perpetoal  K^ 
prove,  have  been  periods  of  constraint,  poverty,  retaries  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  npofi 
oppression,  fraud,  carnage,  and  false  science;  the  death  of  Laplace  in  1827  became  pre^u^<^ 
the  other  two  are  the  feeble  dawns  of  a  bet*  of  the  eonseil  de  perfectumnement  in  the  poly* 
ter  day>  ushered  in  by  associations  of  joint  technio  school.  His  principal  vo^^^'^Jt 
interest  and  reciprocal  guarantee.  But  as  Theorie  analytique  de  la  thaleur  (Paris,  l^S 
soon  as  society  shall  have  reached  them,  and  the  Analyse  des  equaticm  ietemt^ 
a  higher  and  composite  order  begins,  when  7  (Paris,  1831),  a  posthumous  publication. 
other  periods,  distinguished  by  successive  crea-  FOURNEYRON,  BesoIt,  a  French  inventv, 
tions  of  harmonic  beings,  will  give  happiness  to  born  in  St.  £tienne,  department  of  the  Ui^ 
all  the  world.  Then  comes  the  plenitude  and  Kov.  1,  1802.  He  was  educated  at  tbe«*bua^ 
apogee  of  harmony,  the  pivotal  or  amphihar-  of  mines  in  his  native  city,  and  upon  leaving  » 
monio  age  of  the  race,  which  nature  will  recog-  in  1819  was  employed  in  tiie  mines  of  Crtni^ 
nize  by  the  conversion  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  soon  distinguished  himself  hj  a  ^^^^j[.^ 
into  a  boreal  crown,  encircling  the  earth  as  the  useful  suggestions  and  inventions,  among  vhKa 
splendid  ring  of  Ssium  enoirdea  that  planet,  the  turbine  is  best  known.    Hia  first  taiifO^ 
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WAS  exhibited  with  complete  snecess  at  Tnrei^  ^  Water  Gore  JonnuiV*  monthly  periodioali^  is- 
near  Gisors,  in  1834,  and  the  prize  of  6,000  saedin  New  York.— LTDiAFoiABR,wifeofthe 
francs,  which  had  for  9  years  remained  un»  preoedinff,  bom  in  NaDtaoket^  Mass.^  is  a  grad* 
awarded,  was  bestowed  npon  him  by  the  acade-  nate  of  the  Syraoose  medical  college,  and  prao- 
my  of  sciences.    His  proposal  to  establish  sevr  tises  medicine.    She  also  lectures  vequently  on 
eral  of  these  machines  in  the  Seine  at  Paris,  for  physiology  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
tJie  purpose  of  supplying  every  part  of  the  city  dren,  ana  is  the  anthor  of  "  Familiar  Lessons  on 
with  water,  as  wdl  as  of  filling  the  ditdies  Phrenology  and  Physiology^  (1847),  and  **Famil* 
which  surround  the  fortifications,  was  com-  iar  Lessons  on  Astronomy*^  (1848). 
mended  by  Arago.    He  has  published  on  this  FOX  (eu^pes,  Guv.X  a  well  known  camiro- 
subject  Mhnoirei  iur  Us  turbines  hydrauliques^  rous  animal  belongiog  to  the  vulpioediTlaon  of 
€t  Itur  application  sn  grand  dans  Us  usines  et  the  family  eanida.    Foxes  may  be  distinguiBh* 
manu/aetures  (Li^ge,  1841).  ed  from  the  dogs,  wolves,  and  other  diurnal 
FOWLER,  Vbbov  Squibb,  an  American  phre*  eanidtBy  hy  their  lower  stature,  pointed  muzzle, 
nologist,  bom  in  Oobocton,  Steuben  co.,  K.  T.,  shorter  neck,  slender  limbs,  and  long,  hxuhy^ 
Oct  11,  1809.    His  parents  were  among  the  and  cylindrical  tail:  the  fur  Ss  finer,  thicker, 
early  settlers  of  Steuben  co.,  and  he  is  recorded  and  more  glossy ;  they  difihse  a  strong  scent 
to  have  been  the  first  child  bom  in  the  township  from  a  gland  at  the  base  of  the  tall,  so  that 
of  Cohocton.     He  was  educated  at  Amherst  hounds  can  eamly  track  them;  they  dig  bur^ 
college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1884,  sup-  rowst,  and  hunt  at  night,  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
porting  himself  during  his  collegiate  course  by  forming  a  vertical  fissure;  the  dentition  is  the 
sawing  wood  for  his  fellow  students,  and  by  same  as  tha^  of  the  wolf  and  dog.    Foxes  are 
teaching  durins  vacations.    Immediately  after  shy,  cunning,  suspicious,  cleanly,  unsociable, 
graduating  he  began  to  lecture  on  phrenology,  and  incapabfo  of  true  domesticity ;  their  senses 
a  subject  to  which  he  had  previously  dven  much  of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing  are  very  acute, 
attention,  and  on  which  he  had  read  Spurzheim,  and  their  speed  is  great ;  their  tricks  to  escape 
Combe,  and  the  other  current  authors.    In  1888,  their  enemies  and  to  seize  their  prey  are  so  re- 
in conjunction  with  his  brother  Lorenzo,  he  es-  markable,  that  the  epithet  foxy  is  proverbially 
tablishedin  Philadelphia  the  **  American  Phre-  applied  to  the  cunning,  deoeitfhl,  and  unscra- 
nolofi^cal  Journal,*'  and  from  that  time  forward,  pulous  knave.    Stealing  fh>m  his  hiding  place 
as  editor,  lecturer,  and  author,  he  has  pursued  a  at  night,  the  fox  follows  the  steps  of  small  ani- 
career  of  unusual  activity.    Among  the  many  msls,  and  pounces  upon  the  hare  in  her  form, 
volumes  on  phrenology  and  kindred  subjects  and  grouse^  partridges,  and  pheasants  on  their 
which  he  has  published,  may  be  mentioned :  nests ;  he  is  fond  of  fruit,  especially  grapes, 
''Memory  and  Intellectual  Improvement  applied  and  will  eat  squirrels,  rats,  moles,  field  mice, 
to  Self-Education'*  0^1);  *^  Physiology,  Ani-  oheese,  fish,  and  also  small  reptilcM,  insects,  and 
mal  and  Mental,  applied  to  Health  of  Body  and  even  carrion ;  in  cultivated  districts  he  is  fond 
Power  of  Mind  "  (1842)  -  "'  Matrimony,  or  Phre-  of  visiting  the  farm  yard  in  search  of  poultry 
nology  applied  to  the  Selection  of  Companions"  and  eggs.    Foxes  are  so  cunning  tha(  they  are 
(1842) ;  **  Self-Culture  and  Perfection  of  Char-  very  rarely  taken  In  any  kind  of  trap ;  the  fa- 
acter*'  (1848) ;  **  Hereditary  Descent,  its  Laws  vonte  and  surest  way  of  destroying  them  is  by 
and  Facts  applied  to  Human  Improvement"  meat  poisoned  by  strychnine,  which  is  now 
(1848);  *'Love  and  Parentage  applied  to  the  familiarly  employed  for  this  purpose  even  by 
improvement  of  Offipring"  (1844) ;  "A  Home  our  remote  Indian  tribea    They  bring  fortii 
for  All,  or  the  Gravel  Wall  and  ()ctagon  Mode  once  a  year,  from  4  to  8  at  a  birth,  the  young 
of  Building"  (1849).    In  connection  with  his  being  bom  with  the  eyes  closed ;  the  breeding 
brother  Lorenzo,  he  has  written  ''  Phrenology  sesson  in  the  northem  states  be^ns  toward  the 
Proved,  ninstrated,  and  Applied"  (1836).  and  end  of  February,  and  gestation  continues  60  to 
the  **  Self-Instructor  in  Phrenology  and  Physi-  66  days.    There  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
ology"  (1849).    He  has  lectured  in  almost  every  tones  of  the  voice ;  they  lie  down  in  a  curved 
part  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. —  form,  sleep  profoundly,  and,  when  watching 
Lorenzo  Niles,  brother  of  thepreceding,  bom  birds,  stretcn  the  hind  legs  behind  them,  a 
in  Cohocton,  June  23, 1811.    His  early  history  habit  noticed  in  some  dogs ;  they  hunt  singly, 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  his  brother,  each  one  plundering  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  lecturing  tours,  own  appetite.    Of  the  14  or  more  well  asoer- 
IIo  has  also  lectured  alone  in  all  the  consider-  tained  species,  6  are  found  in  the  United  States; 
able  towns  of  the  United  States  and  tiie  British  they  are  distributed  over  the  sur&oe  of  both 
American  provinces.    In  addition  to  the  works  hemispheres,  most  abundantiy  in  the  north,  and 
written  in  connection  with  his  brother,  he  is  never,  according  to  Hamilton  Smith,  south  of 
the  author  of  the  *'  Synopsis  of  ^renology  and  the  equator ;    we  resemblance  between   the 
Physiology"  (18441  and  ^Marriage,  its  History  species  is  greater  than  in  other  genera  of  the 
and  Philosophy,  with  directions  for  Happy  Mar^  family.    Prof.  Burd  restricts  the  genns  tulpa 
rioges"  (1846).    As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  to  those  species  having  a  long  muzzle,  the  tail 
Fowler  and  Wells  he  has  been  engaged  in  pub-  with  soft  fur  and  long  hiur  uniformlv  mixed, 
liahing  ^^  Life  Illustrated,"  a  weekly  joumal,  the  and  the  temporal  crests  of  the  skuU  oomin| 
**  American  Phrenological  Jonroal"  and  the  nearly  in  contacts  the  red  fox  being  the  type  ef 
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this  Beotion ;  he  proposes  the  genus  uroeyon  that  of  the  red  fox,  as  is  the  muzdeof  thektter 

for  those  species  which,  like  the  grajr  fox,  have  than  that  of  the  Enropean  species.   The  kit  or 

a  short  muzzle,  the  tail  with  a  concealed  mane  swifb  fox  (V.  velox,  Say)  is  smaller  than  the  r«d 

of  stiff  hairs  without  any  intermixtore  of  soft  species;  tne  head  is  short  an<f broad,  the ein 

fhr,  the  temporal  crests  always  widely  sepa-  smidl,  and  the  legs  short;  the  tail  is  vnydeiBe 

rated,  and  the  under  Jaw  with  an  angular  emar-  and  bushy ;  the  ^neral  color  above,  mchidiog  ' 

gination  below. — ^The  common  American  red  the  ears  and  tail,  is  yellowish  gray,  grizdedoa 

fox  ( F.  >^2oiM.Desm.)  has  long,  silky  fur,  with  the  hack,  sides  pale  reddish  yellow,  belov 

a  full  bushy  tad  tipped  with  white;  the  color  whitish,  and  tail  ohick  tipped.   The  antic  fox 

is  reddish  yellow,  grizzled  with  gray  on  the  ( F.  lagopui^  linn.)  is  chi^^  oonfined  to  tbe 

lower  back ;  throat  and  narrow  Une  on  the  arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  has 

belly  white ;  back  of  ears  and  tips  of  the  hair  never  been  seen  within  the  limits  of  the  United 

on  the  tail  (except  the  terminal  brush)  black.  States,  though  it  has  occasionally  been  fotrnd  is 

The  cross  fox,  the  variety  (ieeiiaia^iM  (Geo£),  Newfoundland;  it  is  smaller  than  the  red  fox, 

has  the  muzzle,  lower  parts,  and  legs  black,  the  with  a  very  full  and  bushy  tail,  the  soles  of  the 

tail  blacker,*  and  a  aark  band  between  "the  feet  thickly  fVirred,  and  the  pelage  fine  and  dem; 

shoulders  crossed  hy  another  over  them ;  this  in  tbe  adult  the  color  is  white,  in  the  yowg 

is  found  from  northern  New  York  to  Canada  grayish  leaden.    We  are  fimiiliar  with  the  tp* 

and  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  while  the  pearance  and  habits  of  this  rather  unsaspidoos 

red  variety  occurs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada,  species  through  the  narratives  of  Dr.  Eane  spd 

and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  MissourL    The  other  arctic  explorers. — ^The  gray  fox  (F.flf^ift- 

silver  or  black  fox,  variety  argmtattu  (Shaw),  iantu,  Schreb. ;  urocy<ni^  Baird)  has  the  hea^ 

is  black,  except  on  the  posterior  back,  where  and  body  about  28  inches  long,  and  the  tiil 

the  hairs  are  ringed  with  gray,  and  the  tip  of  14  or  15  inches ;  the  tail  has  a  concealed  msoe 

the  tail  is  white ;  this  is  found  in  Washington  of  stiff  hairs.    The  color  is  gray  varied  vitb 

territory.    The  European  red  fox  is  a  different  black ;  sides  of  neck  and  flanks  fdvous;  Im 

species,  the  fur  being  less  soft  and  long,  and  the  encirding  the  muzzle  blade ;  throat  white;  td 

tail  less  bushy  and  more  tapering;  the  muzzle  hoary  on  the  sides,  rusty  below,  black  it  tbe 

is  longer,  the  eyes  ftuther  apart,  and  the  feet  tip.    The  head  is  shorter  and  the  body  stoottf 

more  uender ;  the  red  color  is  darker  and  the  than  in  the  preceding  section,  and  the  Ibr  i» 

tint  more  uniform,  with  little  of  the  golden  hue  much  coarser.    It  is  decidedly  a  aouthen  spc- 

of  the  American  species ;  the  space  where  the  cies,  being  rare  north  of  Pennsylvania,  m 

whiskers  are  inserted  is  white  instead  of  dusky,  common  from  that  state  southward,  and  fiwo 

and  there  is  more  white  on  the  throat  and  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  it  is  less  daring  and 

belly ;  this  is  the  F.  tfulgarU  (Briss.) ;  it  is  cunning  than  the  red  fox,  and  rarely  vists  the 

found  from  Spain  to  Norway,  and  from  Great  farm  yard ;  it  invades  the  nests  of  the  vild  ta^ 

Britain  to  eastern  Russia.    These  species  and  key,  pounces  upon  ooveys  of  quails,  and  gita 

varieties  vary  in  length  fW>m  nose  to  root  of  tail  chase  to  the  rabbit  like  a  dog.  when  porsaed  ^ 

from  34  to  80  inches,  and  the  tail  to  end  of  hiur  hounds  in  open  woods,  where  it  cannot  shIs 

from  16  to  20  inches.  From  the  fact  that  in  the  through  thick  nnderbrush,  it  will  very  ofteo 

bone  caves  of  the  United  States  no  skulls  of  the  climb  a  tree.    In  general  this  spedes  does  no^ 

red  fox  have  been  found,  while  those  of  the  dig  a  burrow,  preferring  a  hollow  log  or  a  m 

gray  fox  are  common,  it  is  believed  by  many  in  the  rocks  for  its  den ;  it  is  often  canght  lo 

naturalists  that  tlie  American  red  fox  is  a  der  steel  traps,  and  as  a  pet  is  less  playM  sodleB 

scendant  of  the  European  F.  wiloarii.    The  odorous  than  the  red  fox.    Its  windings  Tben 

skin  of  the  red  fox  is  worth  from  $1  to  $1  25,  chased  afford  good  sport  for  the  hunter,  andib 

that  of  the  cross  fox  about  2  or  8  times  as  much,  chase  with  horses  and  hounds  in  tbe  soothen 

and  that  of  the  black  fox  much  more.    Tbe  stat^  where  the  ground  ia  favorable,  is  mm 

American  red  fox,  being  a  northern  species,  is  relished  as  a  heal^fnl  exercise  and  exbilarttiOb* 

rarely  hunted  by  horses  and  hounds,  as  the  na-  pastime.     In  Carolina  this  species  prodacvi 

ture  of  the  country  would  generally  render  tihis  from  8  to  6  young  at  a  time  in  March  ^^Y^ 

sport  impossible,  and  the  people  are  too  inde-  The  short-tailed  fox  (F.  or  U.  UttaralUy  d^^ 

pendent  to  permit  their  standiuff  grain  to  be  ia  about  i  the  size  of  the  gray  fox,  with  the  uu 

trodden  down  by  man  and  beast  ror  the  s^e  of  only  i  the  length  of  the  body ;  it  resembles  i 

a  poor  useless  fox.    In  Great  Britain  and  Ire*  miniature  gray  fox,  of  about  the  size  of  a  ho(»> 

land,  on  the  contrary,  the  sport  of  fox  hunting  cat,  though  of  stouter  body;  it  was  ^^? 

is  one  of  the  most  popular  amusements  of  the  the  iedand  of  San  Miguel,  on  the  coast  w  ^ 

higher  classes.— -The  pcairie  fox  (  F.  maeraurus,  fomia.— Other  spedes  of  fox  exist  in  N<|»f 

BairdX  the  largest  n>edes  known,  inhabits  the  in  the  ]^malaya  mountains,  in  Syria,  srnl  u; 

central  portions  of  North  America,  and  is  noted  Egypt,     named    respectively    F.    ^^^v^ 

for  the  beauty  of  its  fur ;  its  general  color  is  (HardwA  F.  Eimalaieua  (Ogilby),  F.  tka^ 

like  that  of  the  red  fox,  and  it  seems  to  run  into  (H.  Smith),  and  F.  2^UoHev»  (Geotf.). 
the  variety  of  a  cross  fox ;   the  tint  is  yel-       FOX,  a  K  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  newly  row 

lower,  and  there  is  more  white  below ;  the  tail  and  named  from  the  Fox  Indians.  It  1'^'^^; 

is  uncommonly  ftdl  and  hairy ;  the  dcull  is  by  a  small  affluent  of  the  Des  Moines  a^^ 

characterized  by  a  muzzle  as  much  longer  than  Lizard  river,  and  oomprisee  an  area  of  «vou 
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550  sq.  m.    It  is  not  induded  in  the  state  oen-  himself  placed  amons  the  most  eminent  men  of 

BOS  of  1866.  the  day,  and  he  resonred  at  once,  notwithstand- 

FOX,  Sib  Oharlbs,  an  English  civil  engineer,  ins  his  youtb,  to  win  the  respect  and  rival  the 
bom  in  Derby  in  1810l  Aher  filling  varions  achievements  of  his  associates.  He  made  his 
sabordinate  positiona,  he  was  appointed  by  first  speech  in  the  boose,  April  15, 1769,  in  fa- 
Robert  Stephenson  assistant  engineer  of  the  vor  of  Lnttrell  against  Wilkes.  He  spoke  with 
London  and  Birmingham  railway  company,  insolence,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  **bat 
After  its  completion  he  formed  the  business  con-  with  infinite  superiority  of  parts."  Through 
nection  with  lir.  Bramah  which  resnlted  in  the  a  desire  to  gratify  his  father  he  snstained  the 
establishment  of  the  great  engineering  firm  of  ministry,  and  was  received  by  Lord  North  as  a 
Fox,  Henderson,  and co.  In  1851  hepresented  valnable  accesrion.  In  Feb.  1770,  he  was  made 
the  drawings  for  the  crystal  palace  in  Hyde  park,  a  Junior  lord  of  the  admindty,  and  in  Jan. 
on  which  he  had  labored,  it  is  said,  18  hours  a  17y8,  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
day  for  the  previous  7  weeks.  Upon  the  comple-  He  was  possessed,  however,  of  a  strong  spirit 
tion  of  this  great  enterprise  he  received  the  of  independence,  fearlessness,  and  self-reliance, 
honor  of  knighthood.  He  subsequently  erected  which  soon  brought  him  into  open  collision 
the  palace  at  Sydenham,  using  the  materials  with  Lord  North.  As  if  hoping  to  intimidate  his 
composing  that  in  Hyde  park.  In  the  financial  ungovernable  adherent^  tne  premier  in  1774 
crisis  of  1857  the  house  of  Fox,  HendenonL  and  caused  Fox  to  be  dismissed  from  the  treasury 
CO.  was  compelled  to  suspend  payment,  and  was  board  with  every  mark  of  contempt.  But  this 
afterward  dissolved.  treatment  did  not  produce  submission.    Fox 

FOX,  Ohablbs  James,  an  Englbh  statesman  waited  dutifully  until  his  father's  death,  and 

and  orator,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  24, 1740,  died  then  Joined  the  opposition.  The  American  war 

at  Chlswick,  Sept  13, 1806.    His  father,  the  Rt.  was  now  imminent    Fox  assailed  the  leading 

Hon.  Henry  Fox,  afterward  Lord  Holland,  had  measures  of  the  ministiy  with   unexampled 

amassed  a  great  fortune  as  paymaster  of  the  for-  power.    Mild  and  gentle  in  his  daily  life  and 

ees,  then  the  most  lucrative  post  in  Fndand.  manners,  yet  in  the  house  of  commons,  when 

His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Charle&  the  2d  aroused  by  his  subject  and  inspired  by  revenge, 

duke  of  Richmond,  and  by  her  he  was  descend-  disgust,  and  contempt,  he  assailed  the  feeble 

c^  from  Charles  II.  of  England  and  Henry  IV.  supporters  of  the  crown  with  a  vehemence  that 

of  France,  both  of  whose  dispositions  he  was  recalled  the  fires  of  Demosthenes ;  and  as  he 

thought  in  some  measure  to  have  inherited.  It  is  imitated  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  Greeks  in 

said  that  his  &ther,  when  he  was  about  14^  having  his  language  and  style,  nothing  intercepted  the 

taken  him  to  Spa,  gave  him  6  guineas  a  night  to  sharpness  of  his  strokes  or  the  clearness  of  his 

play  with ;  the  source,  perhaps,  of  his  invincible  rejoinders.    '*  He  is  the  most  brilliant  and  sue- 

attachment  to  gaming.  He  studied  at  Westmin-  cessfnl  debater  the  world  ever  saw,'*  said  Burko 

ster  and  Eton,  where  he  mingled  application  of  him;  and  this  opinion  was  allowed  to  be  just 

withdissipation,  and  early  impressed  his  school-  even  by  his  enemies.    His  appearance,  when 

fellows  with  a  conviction  of  his  superioritv.  He  aroused  into  eloouence,  must  have  been  singu- 

Bpoke  and  wrote  with  readiness,  and  his  friend  larly  fine.    His  black  hair  hung  carelessly  over 

the  earl  of  Carlisle,  then  his  feUow  student,  his  forehead,  his  eyes  were  dark  and  piercing ; 

foretold  that  he  must  one  day  rule  in  senates  his  brown  complexion  reminded  the  spectator 

and  govern  the  opinions  of  his  time.  From  Eton  of  his  ancestor  Charles  II.    In  youth  he  had 

fae  went  (1764)  to  Oxford.  Here  he  ffamed,  stud-  been  fond  of  private  theatricals,  and  he  had 

ied,  and  spent  iprofusely  the  lavish  allowance  then  learned  tne  art  of  declamation  and  ani- 

ffiven  him  by  his  father.    He  read  Homer  and  mated  gesticulation.  He  was  always  careless  of 

Longinus,anagittned  agood  knowledge  of  Greek,  his  dress  in  later  life,  as  if  absorbed  in  greater 

In  later  years  he  was  able  to  repeat  long  pas-  objects ;  but  his  form,  air,  and  vehemence  of 

sages  from  Homer  with  ease  and  accuracy,  manner,  when  excited  by  debate,  lent  some* 

Leaving  Oxford,  where  he  was  not  graduated,  thing  terrible  to  his  appearance.    Nor  was  this 

he  travelled  m  1766  on  the  continent  and  was  the  mere  artificial  rage  of  the  actor,  but  rather 

seized  with  a  new  ambition;  he  sought  to  theardent  impulses  of  a  generous  nature,  excited 

shine  as  the  best  dressed  man  in  Europe ;  his  to  madness  by  the  repeated  triumphs  of  an  infat- 

red  heels  and  Paris  cut  velvet  were  displayed  at  uated  ministry.    Fox  foretold  the  defeat  of  the 

the  courts  of  the  continent^  and  he  was  very  British  armies  in  America,  and  saw  his  propho- 

near  becoming  the  mosfc  noted  coxcomb  of  his  cies  one  by  one  fulfilled.    Edmund  Burke,  now 

day.    He,  however,  was  not  altogether  idle  his  chosen  friend,  stood  by  his  side  in  that  long 

during  his  reudence  abroad,  for  he  taught  him-  struggle  against  Lord  North  which  ended  in 

self  Italian,  and  contracted  a  partiality  for  Ital-  the  freedom  of  America.    In  1770  he  fought  a 

ian  literature  which  larted  through  his  life,  duel  with  aMr.  Adam,  a  member  of  parliament 

**•  There  is  more  good  poetry,'*  he  wrote  to  a  While  thus  conspicuous  as  a  political  leader, 

friend  at  this  time,  ^  in  Italian,  than  in  all  other  Fox  had  wasted  his  great  fortune  in  extrava- 

languages  I  understand  put  together.'^    In  Aug.  gance.    He  gamed  to  a  height  that  astonished 

1 768,  he  returned  to  England  and  took  his  seat  in  the  frequentersof  White's ;  his  confiding  nature 

parliament,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  his  made  him  the  prey  of  designing  men  and  wo- 

absence  while  yet  under  age.    Here  he  found  men,  and  he  was  the  most  noted  spendthrift  of 
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his  time.    By  1780  he  had  sqnandered  more  land,  edited  hy  Lord  John  RoMen,  eooniMiei 

than  £100,000,  and  was  often  m  want  of  stnall  with  May  26, 1791,  and  hring  into  olear  liglit 

sams.     He  was  beset  by  bailiffs  and  cred-  his  liberal  principles.  Fromthefintherejoiodl 

itors,  and  Horace  Walpole,  on  paying  him  a  in  the  effort  of  the  French  to  govern  them- 

visit,  foand  all  his  furniture  and  kitchen  uten-  selves,  excused   their  faults,  lamented  their 

sils  being  sold  out  and  removed  under  ezecu-  flulures.  and  still  looked  forward  with  hope, 

tion.    In  this  extremitv,  with  his  usual  good  even  when  the  massacres  of  the  Temple  udtitt 

humor,  Fox  consoled  himself  by  writing  an  execution  of  the  king  had  shocked  ms  hnnoo- 

"  Invocation  to  Poverty.'*    When  the  ministry  ity  and  touched  his  heart.    When  the  illied 

of  Lord  North  fell  in  1782,  Fox  was  made  sec-  armies  cross  the  French  frontiers  to  cnuh  tb 

retary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  at  once  projected  serms  of  freedom,  he  trembles;  andwbeotbej 

a  peace  with  the  hostile  powers.     But  his  fly  before   the  energy  of  the  repaUicaDs,  U 

negotiations  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  exults  over  the  mi^ortnnes  of  tne  njtiihii. 

the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  prime  minister ;  He  wishes  that  the  French  were  more  Hke  "*  oar 

and  when  Lord  Shelburne  took  the  head  of  the  old  friends  the  Americans ;"  he  defends  tlM 

ministry,  Burke,  Fox,  and  several  of  their  asso-  Jacobins  while  he   denounces  their  needles 

dates  thought  proper  to  resign.    In  April,  1788,  cruelty;  he  declares  the  policy  of  Pitt  toba 

however.  Fox  again  came  into  power,  in  that  ^'detestable.''  Fox  and  Bunco  were  nowtosef^ 

famous  coalition  which  he  then  formed  with  rate  for  ever.  Fox  not  only  called  Barkers  ^leo- 

his  former  enemy.  Lord  North.    Much  odium  did  attacks  upon  the  French  revolution^  men 

was  heaped  upon  Burke  and  himself  for  their  madness,''  but  praises  a  pamphlet  which  had 

share  in  this  transaction;  but  whatever  may  been  written  against  his  old  friend  bj  ^ooa 

have  been  the  means  by  which  they  obtained  l^kintosh."    This  was  the  Vindieia  GaUkt 

office,  the  object  for  which  they  employed  their  with  which  Sir  James  first  made  hts  vnj  to  n- 

power  was  certainly  a  noble  one.   Fox  now  in-  nown.    But  when  Burke  proclaimed  in  parlii- 

trodnced  his  India  bill,  designed  to  relieve  the  ment  their  final  separation,  Fox  burst  into  tears, 

sufferings  of  India.    He  pressed  this  measure  About  this  time,  1791,  he  actively  aided  Wilbcr- 

with  his  usual  warmth,  aided  by  Burke ;  but  force  in  his  efforts  to  abolish  the  shiTe  trade, 

the  crown,  the  peers,  and  the  India  company  and  on  that  sulgect  delivered  one  of  his  fine4 

imited  against  him.    The  coalition  fell,  and  for  speeches.    In  1798  he  supported  Mr.  (sSttt- 

many  years  Fox  was  destined  to  remain  in  op-  ward  Lord)  Grey's  motion  for  nariuimentary 

position,  and  out  of  office.    When  parliament  reform.    He  soon  became  the  leader  of  a  partj 

was  dissolved.  Fox  stood  for  Westminster,  while  pledged  to  political  reform.    Pitt,  sa^ained  bj 

the  whole  influence  of  the  court  and  the  minis-  great  majorities,  defeated  every  liberal  measure^ 

try  was  arrayed  against  him.    The  old  whig  and  Fox  and  his  adherents  were  looked  upoo  as 

families  and  the  people  supported  him,  and  he  dangerous  faotionists.    He  was  member  of  «eT- 

was  elected  by  a  muority  of  several  hundred ;  oral  leagues  formed  to  amend  the  British  ooa<ii- 

but  the  court  party  demanded  a  scrutiny  of  the  tution,  But  finding  his  opposition  in  the  boibf 

vote,  and  he  was  forced  to  enter  parliament  for  of  commons  useless,  in  1797  ceased  to  attend  its 

a  Scotch  borough.    The  chief  bailiff  who  had  meetings.    The  latter  portion  of  his  life  im 

ordered  the  scrutiny  was  afterward  fined  £2,000  1797  was  chiefly  passed  at  St.  Ann's  Hill  iu 

by  a  jury  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  literary  retirement.    He  hoped  to  prodoce  soiod 

Fox  finally  triumphed.    The  nation  was  now  work  which  might  procure  him  a  lasting  ftoe. 

divided  into  two  parties,  that  of  Fox  and  that  He  projected  an  edition  of  Dryden,  a  defeooo 

of  the  king.    "  Fox,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  an  of  Racine  and  the  French  sta^  and  a  disqoif- 

extraordinary  man;  here  is  a  man  who  has  tion  torefhte  the  false  theories  of  Home's hii- 

divided  a  kingdom  with  Oeesar,  so  that  it  was  a  tory.    Finally  he  resolved  tocompoee  a  histoij 

doubt  which  the  nation  should  be  ruled  by,  the  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  period  of  tbeir 

sceptre  of  Qeorge  III.  or  the  tongue  of  Mr.  national  history  which  he  thought  least  nnoe^ 

Fox."    In  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hast-  stood  by  his  oountrymen.    His  researches  were 

ings.  Fox  aided  Burke  and  Windham  with  great  wide  and  laborious.    In  1803  he  went  to  rif» 

zeal;    he   shared   in   their   violent   hostility  to  make  collections  for  hia  historical  dea^ 

against  Hastings.    When  in  1788  the  king  bo-  and  there  saw  Napoleon,  who  treated  him  ^^ 

came  insane,  Fox  sought  to  make  the  prince  of  marked  distinction.    Fond  of  every  fora  oi 

Wales,  afterward  George  IV.,  regent ;  he  con-  genius,  he  was  charmed  and  ^P'^^^.^^^/ 

tended  that  on  the  incapacity  of  the  king  the  remarkable  man ;  there  grew  up  a  '^^ 

heir  became  regent  of  right.    Pitt  ridicul^  his  friendship  between  them,  founded  np^''^^"?^ 

doctrine  of  indefeadble  right,  and  when  Fox  respect,  which  Fox  transmitted  to  hia  d^P^ 

first  propounded  it  said  wi£  exultation :  "  Now  and  the  good  feeling  of  Holland  hoose  vv 

I'll  unwhig  the  gentleman."    The  king  recov-  afterward  felt  by  Napoleon  in  St*  ^^^^^^JX 

ered,  and  ^e  nation  escaped  the  rule  of  the  un-  history  was  never  completed ;  it  ezteods  omj 

popular  son.    Fox  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  death  of  Monmouth.  Hewasaocostaoea 

to  France,  Just  rising  in  revolution.    He  had  to  dictate  his  narrative  to  Mrs.  '^'^'^^ 

always  been  friendly  to  popular  progress ;  he  lady  with  whom  he  lived,  or  to  aoma  »o 

now  believed  that  a  new  era  was  opening  upon  amanuensis,  as  he  would  have  donea  aebv^ 

Europe.    His  letters  to  his  nephew  Loi^  Hdl-  He  married  Mra.  Armistead  in  160s.    i^i 
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having  died  in  1806,  after  the  battle  of  Anster-  with  sentiments  of  truth  and  piety,  but  was 
litz,  pacific  measures  were  resolved  upon,  and  unable  to  afford  him  any  education  beyond  read- 
Fox  became  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  ing  and  writing.  As  a  boy  he  showed  a  gravity 
Dew  ministry.  He  now  had  an  occasion  of  ob*  and  a  love  of  solitude  and  contemplation  dn- 
liging  Napoleon.  A  person  proposed  to  him  usual  to  childhood,  and  which  the  occupation  of 
to  assassinate  the  French  emperor.  Fox  at  tending  sheep,  to  which  his  earlier  years  were 
once  directed  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  wrote  devot^,  served  to  confirm.  He  was  in  due 
a  letter  to  Talleyrand  informing  him  of  the  dan-  time  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker ;  but  keeping 
ger  to  Napoleon,  and  offering  him  the  oppor-  aloof  from  his  fellow  workmen,  he  meditated 
tanity  of  prosecuting  the  assassin  in  the  English  upon  the  Scriptures,  gradually  shaping  the  doo- 
courto.  Napoleon  directed  Talleyrand  to  thank  trines  which  he  afterward  promul^ited.  About 
the  English  minister  for  this  friendly  act,  to  the  age  of  18,  under  the  influence  of  the  reli- 
whioh  Fox  replied  in  a  cordial  note  frankly  gious  enthusiasm  which  this  course  of  life  en- 
offering  peace.  But  death,  which  had  already  gendered,  he  abandoned  his  occupation  in  order 
home  away  Pitt  fh>m  the  midst  of  his  disap-  to  prepare  himself  for  the  missiiHi  to  which  he 
pointments,  now  stmck  down  his  ancient  rival  believed  he  had  been  called.  For  some  years 
in  the  moment  of  his  triumph.  Fox  died  of  he  led  a  wandering  life,  living  in  the  woods  and 
dropsy  at  Ohiswick  house,  futer  having  been  in  solitary  places,  and  practising  a  rigid  self> 
tapped  8  times  in  5  weeKs.  He  had  always  denial.  His  friends  at  one  time  induced  him  to 
been  a  favorite  with  all  orders  of  his  country-  return  to  his  home,  but  in  a  short  time  he  re- 
men,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  great  sumed  his  solitary  and  nomadic  life,  and  finally, 
moltitude  of  the  noble,  the  middle  classes,  and  in  1648,  made  his  appearance  as  a  preacher  at 
the  poor.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Manchester,  where  the  exposition  of  his  pecu* 
abbey.  Although  Fox  lived  wholly  without  liar  views  caused  a  prodigious  excitement,  and 
restraint  and  gratified  every  desire,  yet  happily  subjected  him  to  imprisonment  as  a  disturber 
he  had  many  noble  and  generous  impulses  of  the  peace.  Thenceforth,  undeterred  by  the 
which  preserved  him  from  the  worst  features  of  assaults  of  the  populace  or  the  persecutions  of 
sensuality  and  vice.  Snch  was  the  sweetness  the  magistrates,  he  travelled  over  England, 
of  his  temper,  the  generosity  of  his  disposition,  preaching  his  doctrines  with  an  earnestness  and 
and  the  magnanimity  of  all  his  conduct^  that  he  perseverance  which  no  harsh  treatment  could 
was  loved  and  honored  by  the  purest  men  of  abate,  and  with  a  persuasiveness  also  which 
the  time.  Burke  loved  him  as  his  chosen  fnend ;  won  him  many  converts.  He  advocated  virtue, 
with  Wilberforce  he  labored  side  by  side  in  the  charity,  the  love  of  God,  and  a  reliance  upon 
cause  of  humanity ;  and  even  the  aastere  John-  the  inward  motions  of  the  Spirit,  by  which,  as 
son  boasted  of  his  friendship.  In  bis  political  he  asserted,  and  not  the  Sonptures,  '^  opinions 
principles  he  was  firm  and  unbending ;  no  emo-  and  religions  are  to  be  tried.**  Simplicity,  not 
tion  of  ambition  took  him  from  the  path  of  merely  in  religious  worship,  but  in  all  the  rela- 
hooor ;  no  opposition  terrified  or  discouraged  tions  of  life,  was  slso  urged  upon  his  converts ; 
him.  He.  gave  to  the  whig  party  of  England  and  to  his  refusal  to  recognize  the  ordinary 
its  distinguishing  principles ;  he  originated  those  tokens  of  outward  respect,  which)  to  use  his 
measures  of  reform  in  the  constitution  which  own  words,  **  made  the  sects  and  professions  to 
have  finally  been  adopted ;  and  probably  no  rage,"  as  well  as  to  take  any  oath,  are  to  be 
other  statesman  has  had  so  large  an  influence  ascribed  most  of  the  persecutions  and  imprison- 
npon  the  politics  of  England.  Sir  James  Mack-  ments  to  which  he  was  subjected.  The  term 
intosh  says  of  him :  ''  He  certainly  possessed,  Quakers  was  first  applied  to  Fox's  followers  at 
above  all  modems,  that  union  of  reason,  simpli-  Derby,  in  1650,  in  consequence  of  his  telling 
city,  and  vehemence  which  formed  the  prince  Justice  Bennet,  before  whom  he  had  been 
of  orators.  He  was  the  most  Demosthenean  brought,  to  ^'tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,'' 
speaker  since  Demosthenes." — See  "  Characters  or  f^om  the  tremulous  tones  in  which  they  were 
of  the  late  Charles  James  Fox,"  by  Dr.  Samuel  accustomed  to  speak.  In  1666  Fox  was  carried 
Parr  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1809);  '^Specdhes  a  prisoner  to  London  and  examined  in  the 
in  the  House  of  Commons,"  by  C.  J.  Fox,  with  presence  of  Cromwell,  who  not  only  released 
a  biographical  and  critical  introduction  by  nim,  declaring  that  his  doctrines  and  conduct 
Lord  Erskine  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1816);  were  equally  harmless,  but  on  several  subse- 
**  Memoir  of  C.  J.  Fox,"  by  John  Allen  f  London,  quent  occasions  protected  him  from  persecution. 
1820) ;  ^'  Memorials  and  Corresponaence  or  in  1669  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  a 
Charles  James  Fox,"  by  Lord  John  Russell  (8  Welsh  Judge,  and  2  years  afterward,  having 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1864).  Some  interesting  preached  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and 
particulars  of  the  private  life  of  Fox  are  given  made  thousands  of  converts,  including  men  of 
In  the  posthumous  '^  Recollections  of  Samuel  position  and  learning,  like  Penn  and  Barclay*, 
Rogers"  (London,  1859).  he  visited  the  North  American  colonies,  m 
FOX,  Gbobgs,  founder  of  the  society  of  nearly  all  of  which  he  preached.  On  his  return 
Friends,  born  in  Dravton,  Leicestershire,  Eng-  to  England,  in  1678,  ho  was  imprisoned  for  re- 
Isnd,  in  Julv,  1624,  died  in  London,  Jan.  18,  fusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  for 
1691.  His  rather,  a  zealous  advocate  of  Pres*  exciting  disturbances  amon^  the  king^s subjects; 
byterian  doctrines,  early  imbued  his  son^s  mind  but  having  been  released  within  a  year,  he  went 
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to  Hollancl,  where  his  preaching  seems  to  hare  dergymaa  and  politician,  born  in  ¥rentbia, 

been  attended  with  considerable  success.    He  Snffolk,  in  1786.    He  was  educated  at  Homer- 

returned  to  England,  was  again  imprisoned  for  ton  Independent  college,  and  embracing  Ud- 

refhsing  to  pay  tithes,  revisited  Holland  in  1684,  tarian  doctrines,  became  a  preacher,  in  wbidi 

extending  his  travels  to  Hamburg,  Holstein,  and  capacity  he  officiated  many  years  st  the  ckpd 

even  to  Dantzic,  and  a  few  years  before  his  in  Finebury  square,  London.    He  hu  alwiji 

death  established  himself  in  London,  where  he  taken  an  active  nart  in  politics,  aodisaoibie 

rest^  from  his  arduous  labors,  although  he  andfrequent  speaker  and  writer  on  the  extreme 

continued  to  preach  occasionally.    Fox  was  a  liberal  side.    For  most  of  the  time  daring  du 

man  of  genuine  piety,  and  his  meekness,  hu*  last  12  years  he  has  represented  the  bonngh 

mility,  and  moderation  are  mentioned  in  terms  of  Oldham  in  parliament    He  wrote  the  fint 

of  high  praise  by  his  friend  William  Penn,  who  artide  in  the  first  number  of  the  ^  Westminster 

says  that  "  he  had  an  extraordinary  gift  of  Beview,'^  and  has  since  been  among  its  regik 

opening  the  Scriptures,  but  above  all  excelled  contributors.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the  chief 

in  prayer."    Although  he  was  a  man  of  limited  writers  for  the  '^  Weekly  Despatch**  newspiper, 

education,  his  publi^ed  works,  oontaining  his  and  has  been  similarly  connected  with  other 

journal,  correspondence,  and  all  his  writings  prominent  magazines  and  newspapers.  Amoog 

upon  his  doctnne,  are  numerous  and  curious,  nis  published  works  are  a  volume  of  **I^tira 

They  were  partially  collected  in  8  vols,  fol.,  on  Keligious  Ideas,"  ^^  Lectures  to  the  Wodiag 

1694-1706.    An  edition  in  8  vols.  8vo.  has  been  Glasses"  (4  vols.  12mo.),  i&c. 
published  in  Philadelphia.— See  the  "Life  of        FOXGLOVE.    See  Dxgitalib. 
George  Fox,  with  Dissertations  on  his  Views,"        FOX  INDIANS,  or  OmoAiois,  a  tribe  of 

^EC,  by  S.  Janney(l  vol.  8 vo.,  PhUadelphia.  1862).  the  Algonquin  nations,  belonging  to  the  vestoi 

FOX,  John,  the  English  martyrologist,  oom  in  group  with  the  Sacs,  Miamis^  Menomonees,  ad 

Boston,  Lincohishire,  in  1517,  died  in  London  others ;  they  formerly  lived  at  the  S.  end  i 

in  1587.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  elect-  Green  bay,  Wisconsin,  but  are  now  reinored 

ed  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  college  in  1548,  but  beyond  the  Mississippi    They  have  long  bea 

becoming  a  convert  to  Protestantism  was  de-  united  with  the  Sa<»,  and  indeed  form  vi^ 

prived  of  his  fellowship  in  1545,  and  reduced  to  them  one  tribe  in  language,  featoreB^  costoisa, 

great  distress  by  the  withholding  of  his  patri-  and  socisl  and  politiciu  interests.    Tlie;  an  i 

mony  on  the  same  pretext.    After  some  time  fine,  athletic,  brave,  and  warlike  people,  i&oR 

he  obtained  a  situation  as  tutor  in  the  family  averse  to  the  restraints  of  civilization  than  iso^ 

of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  immortalized  by  the  story  of  the  tribes  wiUiin  our  borders;  the  intenil 

of  Shakespeare's  robbing  his  deer  park.  He  was  capacity  of  the  cranium,  according  to  Dr.  Mor- 

next  employed  in  the  house  of  the  duchess  of  ton's  measurements^  is  very  large,  and  in  tlie 

Eichmond  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  her  broth-  few  specimens  examined  by  him  eqoal  to  tbe 

er  the  earl  of  Surrey,  then  imprisoned  in  tiie  Oaucasian  standard.    The  number  of  the  tribe 

tower,  and  afterward  executed.    Here  he  re*  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  1,600  w 

mained  many  years,  and  on  the  accession  of  2,400;  before  the  revolution  theurwanioisvcro 

Edward  VI.  was  restored  to  his  fellowship.    In  estimated  at  from  100  to  250;  in  180(  then 

the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  were  400  warriors  and  1,750  sonk  trading  & 

continent^  where  he  was  employed  by  Oporinus  deer  and  bear  skins  and  a  few  fars,  liying  owo- 

of  Basel  as  a  corrector  of  the  press.    On  the  ate  Prairie  duOhien,  at  the  conflnenoeof  the  Jw* 

death  of  Mary  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  sissippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  at  that  ^  ^ 

appointed  by  Cecil  to  aprebend  in  the  cathedral  war  witJi  the  Ghippewas;  in  1825  thej  li^  ^ 

of  Salisbury.    This  office  he  retained  while  he  Illinois  and  the  lussonri  territory,  nambens« 

lived,  his  refusal  to  subscribe  to  the  new  articles  with  the  Sacs  6,400  souls,  and  daimiog  hetv«<s 

of  religion  preventing  any  further  preferment  ^000,000  and  5,000,000  acres  of  land  on  bota 

He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  and  even  sides  of  the  Mississippi ;  in  1829  the  Foxes  ^crv 

of  some  Latin  poetry  and  sacred  dranas.    All  estimated  at  1,600,  and  the  Sacs  at  6,000,  onitN 

are,  however,  now  nearly  forgotten,  save  his  into  one  tribe  by  a  treaty  made  at  ot.  I/kusQ 

^Historv  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  1804;  in  1846  their  agency  was  at  OssgeriTcr. 

Ohurch,"  commonly  called  "Fox^s  Book  of  and  the  whole  number  was  about  2,500,  ovu^ 

Martyrs,"  which  first  appeared  in  London  in  8,000  horses,  supporting  themselves  by  a^ncor 

1553,  and  which,  in  despite  of  its  many  defects  ture  and  hunting,  and  enjoying  an  f^^.fi 

and  inaccuracies,  still  maintains  its  place  as  a  t81,000  ;  from  the  delc^iation  which  v^ 

popular  work.    It  details  the  sufferings  of  the  Washington  in  1852,  it  appears  that  the  Fons 

early  Protestant  reformers  from  "  the  great  per-  then  numbered  only  700,  with  a  ftmd  of  $30,00' ; 

secntions,  and  horrible  troubles,  that  bane  been  disliking  schools,  missionaries,  and  even  dveih 

wrought  and  practised  by  the  Romishe  prelates,  ings  of  civilized  man,  and  adhering  to  their  oA 

especiallye  in  this  realme  of  England  and  Scot-  religion.    By  the  treaty  of  1804^  the  ^J^ 

lande,  from  the  yeare  of  our  Lorae  a  thousande.  Foxes  (for  they  cannot  be  separated)  ceded  u> 

vnto  the  iyme  now  present,"  and  met  with  the  United  States  all  their  land  east  of  the  Ht^ 

^eat  success,  though  its  trustworthiness  has  sissippi,  nearly  10.000,000  acres,  for  an  eqoi^ 

always  been  disputed  by  Oatholics.  lent  of  money  ana  goods  worth  abovt  l^<^^; 

FOX,  William  Johnson,  an  English  Unitarian  in  1824  they  with  the  lowas  ceded  10  OOa^J 
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acres  more  for  $60,000 ;  and  in  1881  with  the  Napoleon  emperor  impeded  bis  further  ad- 
Sioux  over  16,000,000  acres  for  about  $318,-  vancement.    He  was  actiye  during  the  cam- 
000;  in  1883  the/  ceded  5,760,000  acres  for  paign  in  Austria  in  1605,  and  at  Constantinople 
about  $787,000;  in  1887,  256,000  acres  for  where  he  had  been  sent  in  1807  to  aid  the  sultan 
nearly  $200,000;  and  in  1888, 1,250,000  acres  Selim  against  the  English.    Being  ordered  to 
for  $877,000.    In  1829  thejr  owned  the  country  Portugal  in  1808,  he  took  a  distinguished  part 
on  the  Mississippi  from  the  northern  boundaij  in  the  oattle  of  Vimieiro,  and  the  emperor  made 
of  Missouri  to  the  upper  Iowa  river,  and  their  him  a  brigadier-general,  and  two  years  later  a 
claim  extended  to  the  Calumet  branch  of  the  general  of  division.  At  Salamanca  he  protected 
Missouri ;  the  lowas  were  jointly  interested  in  the  retreat  of  the  French  army,  and  during  the 
this  tract ;  at  this  time  about  200  Sacs  and  following  campugns  gained  greai  applause  by 
Foxes  liv^  on  the  Little  Platte  river.    By  his  skilfiu  manosnvres.   At  the  battle  of  Orthez 
treaty  of  Oct.  1887,  the  Missouri  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  1814,  he  was  so  seriously  wounded  that  his 
had  $176,400  at  interest  at  5  per  cent ;  and  by  life  was  despaired  of.    On  the  first  restora- 
the  treaties  of  Oct  1887,  and  1842,  the  Missis-  tion  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of 
sippi  tribes  of  this  name  had  $1,000,000  invested  infantry;  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  was 
fof  their  benefit. — ^The  name  of  Fox  Indians  is  placed  in  command  of  a  division,  fought  hero- 
sometimes  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fox  ically  at  the  battle  of  Quatrebras,  and  was 
islands,  between  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America  wounded  at  Waterloo.    On  the  second  restora- 
aud  Kamtohatka;  they  belong  to  the  Asiatic  tion  he  returned  to  private  life,  and  devoted 
fishing  tribes,  living  on  seals,  stranded  whales,  himself  to  a  history  of  the  peninsular  war.    In 
and  other  marine  products  ;  they  are  a  quiet,  1819  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies 
timid  race,  short  in  stature,  with  projecting  by  Uie  department  of  Aisne,  and  delivered  his 
cheek  bones,  fiat  faces,  and  small  eyes ;  they  maiden  speech  In  December.    This  speech,  in 
resemble  in  appearance,  habits,  and  language  which  he  supported  the  just  claims  of  an  old 
the  Esquimaux  of  America,  and  are  prooabiy  soldier,  made  a  sensation,  not  only  among  the 
derived  from  the  same  stock.  representatives,  but  among  the  people.    For  6 
FOX  ISLANDS.    See  Aj^bxttian  Islakds.  rears  he  held  his  seat  in  the  legislature  where 
FOX  RIVER,  a  river  of  Wisconsin,  called  by  he  was,  indeed,  Uie  national  orator.    His  health, 
the  Indians  Keendh,    It  rises  in  Marquette  co.,  impaired  by  his  former  wounds,  broke  down 
near  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  after  a  course  under  his  parliamentary  labors,  and  after  a  few 
of  about  200  m.,  during  which  it  makes  numer-  weeks  of  suffering  he  died  of  a  disease  of  the 
ous  bends  and  passes  through  Lake  Winnebago,  heart.    No  fewer  than  100,000  citizens  attended 
it  enters  the  head  of  Green  bay.    The  lower  his  ftmeral ;  and  it  having  been  reported  that  Uie 
part  of  its  course  furnishes  valuable  and  exten-  only  inheritance  Idt  his  children  was  his  fiime, 
sive  water  power,  but  it  is  chiefly  important  as  subscription  lists  were  opened,  and  within  a  few 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  improvements  under-  days  the  amount  had  reached  1,000,000  francs, 
taken  some  years  since  witli  a  view  of  opening  The  speeches  of  Gen.  Foy  were  collected  and 
water  communication  between  Lake  Michigan  publisned  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (Paris,  1826).    His 
and  the  Mississippi.  A  canal  has  been  cut  from  unfinished  Hutoire  de  la  anerre  de  la  pinvuuls 
Fox  river  to  the  Wisconsin,  which  is  a  naviga-  app^red  in  1827,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
ble  affluent  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  channel  fit  ACTION  (IaU /range,  to  break),  in  arith- 
of  the  river  below  Lake  Winnebago  has  been  metio  and  algebra,  an  expression  for  an  unexecut- 
clearod  to  admit  steamboats  from  Lake  Michigan  ed  division,  originally  mvented  to  represent  a 
and  Green  bay.    A  grant  of  land  was  made  by  quantity  less  than  a  unit.    Thus  i  originally  sig- 
congress  to  assist  the  work.  nified  inree  quarters  of  one,  and  afterward  was 
FOY,  Maximiuen  S£ba8tixn,  a  French  sen-  used  for  the  fourth  part  of  three,  these  two  quan- 
eral  and  orator,  born  in  Ham,  Feb.  8, 1776,  died  titles  being  identical.    The  dividend  number  is 
in  Paris,  Nov.  28,  1825.    He  entered  ^e  army  odled  the  numerator,  because  in  arithmetic  it 
in  17^1  as  a  2d  lieutenant  of  artillery,  served  numbers  how  many  parts  are  taken ;  and  the  di* 
n nder  Dumouriez,  and  fought  for  the  first  time  at  visor  is  called  the  denominator,  because  it  names 
the  battle  of  Jemmapes.    He  was  imprisoned  the  parts.    These  terms  are  retained  in  algebra, 
at  Cambrai  in  1798  by  Joseph  Lebon,  but  was  where  it  is  evident  that  their  literal  meaning  is 
saved  from  death  by  the  events  of  the  9th  inapplicable.    Factions  are  also  used  to  express 
Tbermidor.    He  served  with  distinction  in  the  the  ratio  of  the  numerator  to  the  denominator, 
army  of  the  Rhine  and  Ifoselle  until  1797.  De-  ^^  ^^^  expression  pi  may  signify  the  ratio 
climng  to  serve  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte  ^            •-*      j    o    ^ 
on  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  was  employed  of  ^the  sum  of  the  quantities  a  and  h  to  their 
in  the  so  called  *' army  of  England,"  and  served  difference,  or  the  Quotient  arising  from  the  di- 
nnder  Mass^na  in  Switzerlano,  where  he  signal-  vision  of  that  sum  by  that  difference.   The  pn>- 
ized  himself  at  Zurich  and  Schaffhausen.    In  priety  of  indicating  the  quotient  and  the  ratio 
1800  he  was  attached  for  a  while  to  the  army  ny  the  same  sign  is  evident  from  the  oonsidora* 
under  Moreau,  before  Joining  that  of  the  first  tion  that  the  quotient  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
consul  in  Italy,  where  he  was  wounded  for  the  unity  that  the  dividend  bears  to  the  divisor.  A 
2d  time.    In  1801  he  became  a  colonel ;  but  his  decimal  fraction  is  one  whose  denominator  con- 
freedom  of  speech  and  his  vote  against  making  sista  of  1  with  xeros  annexed,'  in  which  case 
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the  denominator  Is  not  written,  but  \b  nnder-  the  reparative  process  ixjndiciomily  int«rM 
stood  from  a  point  being  prefixed,  with  zeros  if  with,  union  may  not  take  place  and  a  iiiltt  jcniit 
necessary;  thas,  .0871  for  T  J  J}^.  A  continued  be  formed.  Complicated  fractures  often  tenoi* 
fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  1,  and  nate  in  death  of  portions  of  bone  and  of  ths 
whose  denominator  is  a  whole  number  plus  a  soft  parts,  in  unhealthy  abscesses  and  tetany 
fraction  whose  numerator  is  1  and  denominator  leading  perhaps  to  Hautal  consequences  imk»  the 
a  whole  number  plus  a  fraction,  &c.  limb  he  removed.  The  prognosb  of  fricton 
FRAOTURE,  in  surgery,  a  solution  of  con*  of  course  depends  on  its  situation,  extent,  com- 
tinuity  of  one  or  several  bones,  produced  by  plication  with  wounds,  and  a  variety  of  droam- 
ezternal  violence  or  the  sudden  and  forcible  stances  which  will  occur  to  every  pbjnciiB. 
contraction  of  muscles.  When  there  is  no  ex-  The  process  of  reparation  has  been  described 
ternal  wound,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be  simple ;  in  the  article  Bonx  (vol.  iii.  p.  480X  and  It  Till 
when  complicated  with  lesion  of  the  surround-  only  be  necessary  to  say  here  that  Ijva^  ii 
ing  soft  parts,  compound;  and  comminuted,  effused  between  the  broken  surfiioea  which s 
when  the  bone  is  broKen  into  many  fragments,  gradually  converted  into  cartilage,  mm  in  ifev 
Fractures  niay  occur  at  any  time  from  the  end  weeks  into  a  spongy  ossific  mass  edled  the  pro- 
of  intrau-terine  life  to  extreme  old  age;  in  visional  callus;  this  holds  the  ends  together  fif 
youth,  fractures  are  comparatively  rare  on  ao-  a  few  months  until  the  permanent  caUos  is  Re- 
count of  the  elasticity  of  the  bones,  and  in  ad-  posited  between  them ;  the  former  is  craM; 
vanced  life  common  from  their  brittleness.  absorbed,  and  the  latter  has  all  the  cbarscten 
Raptures  of  vessels  and  nerves  are  the  most  of  true  bone.  la  the  interior  of  the  skoll, 
dangerous  complications  of  fractures  of  the  ex-  however,  and  in  tJie  cavities  of  the  spoTisl 
tremities ;  gangrene  is  often  the  consequence  membranes  of  the  joints,  no  prorisional  cil!^ 
of  the  former,  and  paralysis^  convulsions,  or  in-  is  formed ;  if  the  parts  be  kept  in  dose  tppos- 
tense  pain  and  infiammation,  of  the  latter;  tion,  bony  union  will  slowly  take  place;  if  pot, 
comminuted  fracture  is  very  apt  to  be  followed  the  union  will  be  ligamentary.  Theiodicatiwi 
by  tedious  suppuration,  necrosis,  fialse  joint,  or  of  treatment  are  to  reduce  or  set  thefrsgmenti, 
much  shortened  limb ;  dislocation  also  is  not  and  keep  them  at  rest  and  in  close  oontiK^a) 
unfrequently  added  to  fracture.  Fractures  may  as  to  prevent  deformity ;  all  distnrbingma^its 
be  transverse  or  oblique ;  the  former  are  most  must  be  relaxed,  the  ends  of  the  bones  eztefid- 
common  in  children,  and  are  accompanied  by  ed,  and  the  parts  properly  supported  and  k«fi 
little  displacement ;  the  latter  are  the  most  ire-  in  place  ;  the  limb  is  bandaged,  to  ^KStsX 
quent,  and  often  require  all  the  surgeon's  skill  swelling  and  muscular  contractions;  asdeoiu 
and  sufferer's  patience  to  effect  permanent  re-  kind  of  splint  or  apparatus  is  applied  to  It^ 
duction  and  prevent  deformity  of  the  limb,  the  limb  immovable  and  of  its  natural  jefig^^j 
The  causes  of  displacement  in  the  ends  are  Splints  are  made  of  wood,  pasteboard,  tin.  ^ 
muscular  contractions  and  the  weight  of  the  more  recently  and  best  of  sheet  gntta  percl|2, 
fractured  part ;  the  lower  fragment  rides  over  all  properly  padded  and  secured  agun^  ^^^ 
the  upper,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several  placement;  the  starched  bandage,  consisting  a 
inches.  The  bones  most  liable  to  fracture  are  layers  of  cloth  imbued  with  starch  or  dextrise, 
the  superficial  one|S,  like  the  clavicle,  tibia,  and  is  light,  firm,  and  capable  of  very  exact  t^ 
skull ;  or  such  as,  like  the  radius  in  the  forearm,  cation ;  a  plaster  of  Paris  apparatas  has  beti 
are  likely  to  receive  the  weight  of  the  body  much  used  in  Germany,  esnecially  for  intr:^^** 
during  a  fall ;  old  age,  caries,  and  cancerous,  able  persons  and  on  Uie  fielu  of  battle.  ^^-^^ 
scorbutic,  anj^  venereal  diseases,  predispose  to  swelling  and  inflammation  run  high,  antipbl^ 
fracture.  Violence  applied  to  a  part  does  not  gistic  and  refrigerant  applications  sboold  (u^ 
always  produce  a  direct  fracture;  for  instance,  cede  the  use  of  bandages  and  splints;  aodu 
a  fall  upon  the  shoulder  may  indirectly  break  latter  when  applied  should  be  loosened  Vi>ea 
the  clavicle ;  the  knee-pan  and  the  olecranon  swelling  comes  on,  and  afterward  readjasted» 
are  the  bones  most  commonly  broken  by  mus-  as  to  keep  the  parts  uniformly  in  place,  l^c 
cular  action.  The  physiological  symptoms  of  variety  of  bandages,  splints,  and  apparttosfor 
fracture  are  pain  and  inability  to  move  the  limb ;  the  different  kinds  of  fractures  is  itrf  gres!; 
the  physical  characters  are  unnatural  mobility,  and  in  nothing  does  American  sorgeiy  ^ 
change  in  the  length,  direction,  or  form  of  the  more  preeminent  than  in  its  ingenioos  m^' 
limb,  and  crepitation  when  the  broken  fragments  fectual  instruments  for  the  treatment  of  hrot^B 
are  moved  upon  each  other.  When  there  is  great  bones.  The  accompanying  symptoms  of  u^ 
swelling,  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  na-  pression,  inflammation,  delirium,  ngdoiul  twncb' 
tnre  or  even  the  existence  of  a  fracture.  The  ings  of  muscles,  and  other  complicatiooA»  d^"^ 
course  of  a  simple  fracture  is  a  painful  and  be  treated  on  principles  fiuniliar  to  ty^n  f^ 
inflamed  swelling  a  few  days  after  the  acci-  geon.  When  a  false  joint  is  produced,  atteopf* 
dent,  with  more  or  less  febrile  reaction ;  these  at  union  are  made  by  exciting  inflammatioo  id 
gradually  subside,  and  with  proper  treatment  the  separated  pieces  by  rubbing,  the  selon,  m^" 
the  bone  unites  in  ftom  one  to  two  months,  ing  oft  the  ends,  and  otlier  operations  now  m 
with  or  without  deformity  according  to  circum-  vogue ;  care  being  taken  at  the  saroo  tnn* . 
stances  not  always  under  the  control  of  the  strengthen  the  patient,  and  to  c^'"*'*  jj?*'^'. 
surgeon;  when  the  constitution  is  diseased,  or  dent  constitutional  vice.    In  compooiw  Erse* 
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tares^  espeolall  j  the  seyere  ones  now  00  common 
from  rauToad  aecidoDts,  the  qnestion  of  ampu- 
tation is  frequently  a  most  aifficolt  one  to  re- 
solve ;  much  depends  on  the  strength,  habits, 
smd  age  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  lacera- 
tion, tne  proximity  to  joints,  and  the  iniary  to 
vessels  and  nenres ;  if  the  operation  be  decided 
on,  it  is  generally  performea  at  once,  before  the 
accession  of  inflammatory  fever.  If  it  be  de- 
termined to  retain  the  limb,  the  bone  should  be 
reduced,  loose  pieces  removed,  and  the  neces- 
sary applications  be  made  to  induce  the  wounds 
to  head ;  in  proper  time  bandages  and  splints 
should  be  apphed*  cooling  lotions,  opium  to 
quiet  pain  ana  restlessness,  prevention  of  lodg- 
ment of  matter,  tonics  and  stimulants  to  sup- 
X>ort  the  strength  under  profuse  discharges,  are 
the  additional  general  indications  of  treatment. 
Particular  fractures  require  special  apparatus, 
of  whidb  neither  the  limits  nor  the  character 
of  this  work  will  permit  any  description. 

FRAMIN6HAM,  a  township  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad, 
at  its  Junction  with  a  branch  road  to  Milford; 
pop.  in  1855,  4,676.  It  borders  on  Oochituate 
lake,  and  contains  several  ponds  abounding  in 
fish  and  wild  fowl.  In  1855  it  contained  8 
woollen  mills,  with  $800,000  capital  employing 
274  hands,  and  manu&cturing  yearly  $764,650 
worth  of  goods,  5  car  and  carriage  factories, 
and  2  hat  and  bonnet  factories.  In  1858  it  had 
a  bank,  a  saving  bank,  a  high  school,  and  7 
churches,  2  Baptist,  2  Congregational^  1  Method- 
ist, 1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Unitarian. 

FRANC,  the  monetary  unit  in  France  since 
1795,  in  Belgium  since  1883,  and  in  Switzer- 
land since  1849.  Tlie  first  coins  having  this 
name  were  manufactured  under  John  the  Good 
in  1360 ;  they  were  of  fine  gold,  and  were  called 
JrancM  i  eheial  from  the  impression  upon  them. 
These  coins  in  1695  were  intrinsically  worth  7 
livres.  Under  Charles  Y.  the  impression  was 
changed,  and  they  were  styled  frartu  d  pud^ 
but  retained  the  same  value.  The  first  silver 
<^in  called  a  franc  was  struck  by  order  of 
Henry  IIL  in  1575,  and  presented  on  one  side 
the  head  of  the  king  ana  on  the  other  a  deco- 
rated cross.  The  franc  became  the  monetary 
unit  on  the  establishment  of  the  decimal  sys- 
tem, and  is  equal  in  value  to  about  19}  cents. 
The  franc  and  livre  were  originally  synonymous 
as  moneys  of  account,  but  the  old  livre  tour- 
nois  is  now  reckoned  at  li  per  cent  less,  or  as 
81  to  80.  The  Swiss  franc  was  formerly  one- 
half  greater  than  now.  Of  silver  coins,  there 
Are  if  i*  li  ^1  <^i^d  5  franc  pieces ;  and  of  gold 
coins,  formerly  only  pieces  of  20  and  40  francs, 
but  since  1830  also  of  10  and  100  francs,  and 
in  Belgium  of  2i  francs. 

FRANCE  (Lat.  GaUia  or  Ihranda),  one  of  the 
principal  states  of  Europe,  occupying  the  western 
end  of  the  central  part  of  that  continent,  between 
lat.  42'  20'  and  6V  5'  N.  and  long.  4^*  50'  W.  and 
d""  20'  £.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  North  sea  and 
the  strait  of  Dover  (Pat-d^  CalaU\  and  N.  W.  by 
the  English  channel  {La  JfancA^),  which  sepa- 


rate it  from  Great  Britain ;  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
and  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  S.  by  the  Pyr6n6es,  form- 
ing its  frontier  toward  Spain,  and  by  the  Medi- 
terranean; £.  by  the  Var,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Rhone,  the  Jura  mountains  and  the  Rhine,  which 
respectively  divide  it  from  the  Sardinian  states, 
Switzerland,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden ; 
N.  E.,  on  which  side  it  has  no  natural  boundary, 
by  a  conventional  line  which  runs  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  at  its  junction  with  the 
Lauter,  to  the  shores  of  the  North  sea,  some  20 
m.  E.  of  the  straits  of  Dover,  along  the  frontiers 
of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium.  Under  the 
meridian  of  Paris,  that  is,  toward  its  centre,  it 
measures  N.  to  S.  about  698  m.,  and  E.  to  W., 
between  lat.  48**  and  49%  about  572  m. ;  while 
its  greatest  len^h  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Fimst^re  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yar, 
is  664  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  N.  E.  to  S. 
W.,  from  the  moutn  of  the  Lauter  in  the  Rhine 
to  that  of  the  Bidassoa  in  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
a  line  crossing  the  former  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles, is  about  620  m.  Its  entire  line  of  fron- 
tier is  estimated  at  about  2,930  m.,  of  which  1,- 
530  are  coast  and  1,400  on  the  land  side.  Its 
total  area,  Corsica  included,  is  officially  com- 
puted at  52,768,618  hectares,  or  203,786  sq.  m. 
It  holds  the  5th  rank  in  point  of  extent  among 
European  countries,  being  surpassed  by  Russia, 
Sweden,  the  Austrian  empire,  and  Germany. 
Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789  France  was 
divided  into  86  provinces,  which  differed  from 
each  other  in  extent,  population,  ri^ts,  immu- 
nities, and  administration.  Now  it  contains  86 
departments,  the  extent  of  which  is  nearly  equal. 
They  are  subdivided  into  363  arrondissements, 
2,850  cantons,  and  36,826  communes  or  villages. 
Sixty-five  of  the  departments  are  named  from 
the  rivers  by  which  they  are  drained,  11  from 
mountains,  8  from  their  situation,  8  from  the 
country  in  which  they  are  situated,  2  from  the 
sea  or  straits  which  border  on  them,  1  from  a 
forest,  and  1  from  a  spring.  The  following  ta- 
ble shows  the  departments,  the  provinces  from 
which  they  have  been  chiefly  formed,  their  pop- 
ulation in  1856,  and  their  capitals : 


ProvlMMi 


N.  DiTiuov : 
Flandcn... 

Artols 

Picardj.... 


ZTomiAiidj  . . . 


CnmuL  "Dm- 

■xojr: 


Ial«  of  France- 


CliaiDpagM  .. 


DtpwtBcali. 


Xord 

Pas-do-Calais. 

Bomoitt 

Bciiie-Inftri-  i 
eure  f 

Eure 

Ohm 

Calvadofl 

liancho....... 

Seine 

8elne*et-0ise. 

Oiie 

Beloe-et-  i 
Maroe  f  "  ' 

AUna 

Ardeanea  .... 

Mama 

Aabe 

Ilaato*Maaa . 


Pop.  Ib 
IS5«. 


T18«84e 

709,450 
4HM5 

47S,«9T 
59^S0S 


1.797,419 
484.179 
896^065 

841,888 

860.589 

881,186 

878,060 

881,878 
86«J»18 


CkplUk. 


Lille. 

Arraa. 

Amiena. 

Boncn. 

ETrenx. 
Alenfon. 
Caen. 
BalAtlA 


Parfa. 

Yanaillet. 

Beauvala. 

Meliui. 

Ijm>d. 

]l46fi^rM. 

jCbAlona-aor 

V    Marnc. 

Troyca. 

CbMuaont. 
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rBAKGE 


(7b&2«  eonHnued.) 


PlwiBCM* 


I«omin6 


Orl^oiutis.... 

Toiinine.... 

B«rr7 < 

NlTenuitB 

Bourbonnals . . . 
Harche 

AaTeT;gn6  . . . . ' 


LtmoiuiiL.... 
RDiTXBiov: 
Alnce. 


Franche ) 
ComtAj  •••• 


Borgnndy. ... 


Ljonnala 

W.  Dinaiov : 

Brittanj 


Maine. 
Ai^oa 


CapAHaiflati. 


r  r 


Poitou 


Aimia    and  I 

Balntongef  " 
Angoamob  .... 


Onleiuie 


&DiTniov: 
Oasconj 

Bdam 

Folx 

BonaaUlon.... 


Laagaedoo... 


DanphlnA....' 
Aylgnon  ..... 

ProTeaoe.... 

Conlea 


Total 


MeoM 

Moaelle 

Meurthe 

y  osges 

Lolret 

Eure^t-Lolr.. 
Lolr<et-Cher.. 
Indre-et-Loiro 

Indre 

Cher 

Nidrre 

AUier 

Creuae 

Pa]r-de-D6me 

Oantal 

Haute-Tlenne 
Correze 

Baa-BMn 

Haot-Rbln... 
Haate-SaAne.. 
Douba 

Jora... 

Tonne  

CAte  d'Or.... 
BaAne-etpLoIre 

Ain 

Bbdne  

Loire 

Flnistdre 

C6tes-da-Nord 
Morbihan  .... 
Ille-et-Vilalne 
Loire-Infl&ri-  \ 
enre  f 

Mayenne 

Sarthe 

Mafne-et-Lolro 

Ytenne 

Denx-Sdvres.. 

VendAe  

( CbarentO'In- 
1      f(&rlenre 

Cbarente 

Olronde 

Dordogne 

Lot-ot-Oa-  \ 

ronne      J  * ' 

Lot 

Tarn-et-Oa-  I 

ronne          ) 
Aveyron 


Ijuidea 

Qen 

Hattte»-Py- 

r6n6e6 
Baaaea-Py- 

rin^es 
A.n6^v  •••«•« 
Pyr6nAcaOri- 

entalea 
Eaate-Q»- 

ronne 

Tarn 

Ande 

H6raalt 

Gard 

Lot^ 

Hante-Lolro.. 

Arddcbe 

loAre  

Drome 

Hantea-Alpes. 

Yandase 

Baaaee-Alpea.. 
Boncbes-aa-  I 

RbAae        f 

Var 

Corso 


Pop.  ia 
18M. 


800,797 

424^78 
4(A709 
84M15 
S9I,074 
964,048 
818,443 
278,479 
814,844 
826,066 
802341 
278,888 

680,068 

247,665 
819,787 
814,982 

668,855 

489,442 
812,897 
286,888 

296,701 

868,901 
886,181 
675,018 
870,919 
625,991 
605,260 

606,652 
621,678 
478982 
580,888 

655,996 

878,841 
467,198 
624,837 
822,685 
827,846 

889,688 

474,828 

878,721 
640,757 
604,651 

840,041 

296,788 

884,782 

898,890 

809,882 
804,497 
246,856 

486,442 
251,818 
188,066 

481,247 

854,882 
288,888 
400,424 
419,697 
140,819 
800,994 
885,885 
676,687 
824,760 
129,556 
268,994 
149,670 

478,865 

871,820 
240,188 


86.089,864 


Gkpilala. 


Bar-Ie^Dnc 
Metz. 

Nancy. 

EplnaL 

Orleans. 

Chartrea. 

Blola. 

Tours. 

ChAteanroox 

Bourges. 

NoTera. 

Monlina. 

Gn6ret 

( Clermont- 

1     Ferrand. 

Anrillaa 

LImogea. 

Tulle. 

Btrasbonrg. 

Colmar. 

VeaonL 

Beaan^n. 

(  Lons  le 

(     Baulnier, 

Aoxerre. 

DUon. 

ICicon. 

Bouxg. 

Lvona. 

Montbrlaon. 

Qnimper. 
Baint-Btlene. 
Vannea. 
Bennea. 

Nantes. 

LavaL 

Le  Mana. 

Angers. 

Poitien. 

Niort 

j  NapoIAon- 

I     YendAe. 

La  Bocbelle. 

AngonlAme. 

Bordeaux. 

Pdrigoeux. 

Agen. 

Cabors. 

Montauban. 

Rodes. 

j  Mont  de 
\    Marsan. 
Aueh. 

Tarbeai 

Pan. 

Folx.      ^ 
Perpignan. 

Toulooao. 

Alby. 

Carcassonna. 

Montpelller. 

NtmeSb 

Mende. 

LePuy. 

Privaa. 

Grenoble. 

Yalence. 

Gap. 

Avignon. 

Digne. 

MarseiHes. 

Dragulgnaa. 
AJaodo. 


— In  population,  France  ranks  ith  among  the 

g'eat  Eoropean  states,  being  inferior  euy  to 
ossia,  Germany,  and  Anstria.  IthssincraMed 
bnt  G^owly  during  the  last  oentorr,  in  oompiri* 
son  with  the  promss  of  Great  Britain  aoa  the 
United  States.  We  gather  the  foUowing  fig- 
ures from  authentic  documents: 


Tmi«.  Papoliltau  Ti 

170a 19,668,820  1681 81,Ml»i 

1762. 21,769,168  1886. tUUA^W 

1790. 24.800,000  184L 8UW7! 

179a 26,600.000  18461 A46t.7a 

180L 27,848,008  185L 8S,T%l.ie 

1806L 29J107;425  1861 Mfimjm 

1820. 80,491,187 

According  to  this  table,  within  a  period  of  i 
century  and  a  half  the  population  has  not  erea 
doubled,  while  within  the  last  60  yean  its  a- 
crease  has  not  been  quite  40  per  cent;  bnt  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  dunng  the  first  pirt 
of  this  period  the  population  was  hearily  tsxdby 
the  bloody  wars  of  the  empire,  by  which  Fniw 
lost  no  fewer  than  1,700,000  men  on  the  Uttk 
field.   Duringthis  period  of  50  years  the  popQW 
tion  of  Great  Britiun  has  neariy  doubled,  and  tfai: 
of  the  United  Stotea  increased  nearly  firefbli 
A  comparison  between  the  census  of  1790  sad 
that  of  1866  shows  that  the  increase  has  bees 
very  unequally  divided  among  the  departmeoti 
Nine  of  them,  Seine,  Nord,  Rh6ne-etrI/« 
(now  divided  into  2,  the  Rh6ne  and  the  Uks 
Seine-Inf&rieure,  Is^re,  Manche,  Maine-et-l^ia. 
Haute-Garonne,  and    Bas-Rhin,  have  nearij 
doubled  their  popuktion ;  in  1790  it  was  in  the 
aggregate  8,960,996,  while  it  amounts  novto 
7,681,801.    It  may  be  added  that  the  first  tw 
on  the  list  have  more  than  doubled ;  that  of  the 
Seine,  for  instance,  fix>m  728,838  in  1790  rescW 
1,727,419  in  1856,  the  increase  being  l,Oi)i- 
086.    Of  this,  800,000  have  been  gained  wiiliij 
the  last  6  years,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  is  5u£ 
augmenting,    raris,  more  than  any  other  gr^ 
city,  seems  to  be  an  absorbing  centre.   Onue 
other  hand,  9  departments  show  a  decrease  lor 
the  same  semi-centennial  period ;  these  vt 
Yonne,    Basses-Alpca,    Lozdre,  Hantes-Alm 
06te-d'0r,  Indre-el^Loire,  Oantal,  MorWisf. 
Seine-et-Mame,  whoso  aggregate  popnlatioo  e 
1790  was  2,925,894,  while  in  1866  it  w»  ^v 
2,556,498,  a  decrease  of  870,896.    Altboo;:! 
trifling,  this  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  ei- 
oept  Seine-et-Mame.    This  is  one  of  the  iw^ 
prosperous  departments  in  the  empire,  owia^ » 
it»  vicinity  to  the  capital,  but  this  vicinitr^ 
the  increasing  number  of  elegant  coontry  s^ 
have  contributed  to  lessen  the  pppolatioD.  i» 
case  is  nearly  the  same  with  Aore,  On^  wj 
Oise,  whose  population  has  remained  oean.T  o- 
tionary.    The  total  increase  for  the  last  50  yesi* 
amounts  to  7,000,000.  The  N.  W.  region,  ws^:^ 
Paris  is  situated,  has  gained  the  roost;  w^ 
comes  the  S.  E.,  in  which  are  Lyons  and  JU- 
seUles.    If  we  divide  the  departinents  ibw  J 
classes  according  to  their  ratio  of  !«**•*• ; 
find  that  the  first  class  (21  department*)  I*  f" 
creased  80  per  cent,  the  2d  class  86  PJfjT 
the  8d  25  per  cent.,  while  the 4th  has berts"; 
tionary  or  decreasing.    If  we  draw  «»  »"«' 
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naiy  line  E.  and  W.  throudb  France  abont  the 
parallel  of  47^,  we  shall  find  that  tlie  40  de* 
partments  N.  of  that  line,  with  an  area  of 
92,230  8q.  m.,  have  a  population  of  19,600,000; 
while  the  46  departments  chiefly  S.  of  the  same 
line,  with  an  area  of  111,606  sq.  m^  have  a  little 
over  16,600,000.  The  N.  of  France  therefore, 
with  a  surface  19,275  sq.  m.  less  than  Oie  S., 
has  8,000,000  more  inhabitants.  The  average 
population  to  the  square  mile  is  estimated  at 
180,  which  is  precisely  the  density  of  the  de- 
partment of  Jura.  There  are  87  departments 
more  thickly  peopled  than  the  average,  but  in 
general  only  uightiv  so.  The  most  densely  in- 
habited, the  small  departmeut  of  the  Seine,  in 
which  Paris  is  situated,  has  8,846  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  the  department  of  Nord  668, 
that  of  the  Rh6ne  472,  and  that  of  Seine-In- 
f^rieure  897.  That  of  the  Basses-Alpes,  the 
least  populous,  has  only  60.  As  to  occupation, 
the  total  population  of  France  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

A^TteQltartots 90,861,698 

JiAno&etaran 9344,871 

MechADlcs ,...  7,818,144 

Liberal  profenioiu 8,991,196 

BeiTUito 758,505 

HiMeUjuMOtu 780,590 

Totftl 86,089364 

According  to  statistical  tables  published  by  the 
government,  deducting  children,  invalids,  &c., 
the  active  population  of  France  is  estimated  at 
23,600,000,  of  whom  14^800,000,  or  a  little  over 
60  per  cent,  follow  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
rural  population,  which  amounts  in  all  to  22,- 
000,000,  has  increased  only  1,600,000  within 
the  last  60  years,  while  the  city  population  has 
grown  from  6,000,000  to  14,000,000.  This  may 
be  partly  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  commerce 
and  industry ;  but  it  is  also  owing  to  the  allnre- 
inents  offered  by  cities  to  the  most  active  or 
ambitious  among  the  rural  population.  The 
following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  births  and 
deaths  during  each  of  the  6  years  ending  with 
1866: 


T«UB. 


1S50. 
1851. 
1SA9. 

1S58. 

ls^4. 

1S55. 


UfhiiBftto. 

IIWffUaiAto.      1 

UalM. 

PMMlm. 

Malta. 

FcmmIm. 

459306 
466385 

459389 
447,085 
488,189 
429,454 

488,719 
449,689 
485,697 
491,600 
415,189 
405,894 

85309 
85,755 
85.415 
85,981 
85,659 
89,799 

84,659 
85,195 
84,499 
88,061 
84,445 
81,419 

Total. 


969,979 
979,907 
965,080 
986,967 
998,4^1 
899359 


DBATra. 


Ymh. 

Malta. 

Famates. 

Toial. 

1S50 

889306 
410,748 
406,107 
897,150 
498365 
485,968 

886.147 
406,706 
404388 
898,446 
484314 
460,870 

775,668 

IWl 

817,449 

1^52 ; 

810,696 

!<» 

796396 

1b54 

999,779 

1855 

986,888 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1864  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births  by  69,818,  and  were  to  the  whole 
estimated  population  as  1  to  86.  In  1866  there 
was  only  an  excess  of  87,274.  The  average 
ratio  of  mortally  from  1817  to  1864  (88  years) 


was  1  to  41  of  the  whole  population.  The  births 
were  to  the  deaths  as  118  to  100,  and  to  the 
population  as  1  to  84.  For  the  last  10  or  12 
years  the  annual  average  of  marriages  was  279,- 
600,  except  in  years  when  bread  was  dear,  as  in 
1847  and  186^  when  there  were  only  270,688 
and  270.906  marriages.  In  1866,  notwithstand- 
ing the  nigh  price  of  provisions  and  the  increase 
in  the  army,  the  number  of  marriages  was  288,- 
486,  or  1  marriage  to  127  inhabitants.  The 
large  and  populous  cities  of  France  are  com- 
paratively few.  Paris,  the  capital,  has  (1866)  1,- 
178,262  inhabitants ;  Lyons,  which  comes  next, 
has  but  266,960;  Marseilles,  216,196;  Bor- 
deaux, 140,601;  Nantes,  101,019;  Rouen,  94,- 
646;  Toulouse,  92,228;  St.  tltienne,  91,988; 
Lille,  71,286 ;  Strasbourg,  66,120 ;  Havre,  62,- 
468 ;  and  Amiens,  62,149.— The  bulk  of  the 
French  nation  consists  of  the  descenduits  of 
Gallo-Romans  mixed  with  German  and  Scandi- 
navian barbarians  (Burgundians,  Goths,  Franks, 
and  Northmen),  who  invaded  Gaul  between  the 
6th  and  10th  centuries.  But  the  latter  ele- 
ments are  far  from  being  important,  and  the 
French  may  be  called  a  neo-Latin  race ;  their 
language  partakes  of  the  same  character,  beinflr 
Latin  with  a  slight  admixture  of  Germanic  and 
Celtic.  Although  the  various  races  have  melt- 
ed into  a  single  people,  some  of  the  original 
types  may  be  still  traced,  especially  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country  or  along  the  frontiers. 
The  inhabitants  of  Brittany,  2,800,000  in  num- 
berj  mostly  retain  the  characteristic  features  of 
their  ancestors,  and  tiie  Breton  language  is  still 
spoken  in  the  western  part  of  that  province. 
The  Basques  preserve  their  primitive  language. 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  inhabited  by  about 
1,800,000  Germans,  who  speak  both  German 
and  French ;  while  the  Corsicans  speak  Italian. 
There  are  beside  about  100,000  Jews  and  6,000 
gypsies,  scattered  or  wandering  over  the  coun- 
try.— The  shape  of  France  is  an  irregular  hex- 
agon, the  sides  of  which  might  be  drawn 
respectively  along  the  English  channel,  the  At- 
lantic, the  Pyr^n^s,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Rhine,  the  last  side  running  from 
this  river  to  the  North  sea.  The  first  of  these 
sides,  or  the  N.  W.  coast,  presents  from  Dun- 
'  kirk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  a  succession 
of  sandy  downs  from  which  prqject  Capes  Gris 
Nez  and  Blanc  Nez,  opposite  Dover.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme  is  the  small  bay  of  St. 
Valery.  From  this  point,  sweeping  8.  W.  to- 
ward the  month  of  the  Seine,  the  coast  is  char- 
acterized chiefly  by  cliffs  of  chalk  and  marl, 
with  here  and  there  harbors,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  Dieppe.  The  Seine  now  wi- 
dens into  a  small  bay,  bearing  the  name  of 
Seine,  Havre,  or  Calvados,  from  which  the  coast 
line  runs  almost  due  W.,  fringed  by  a  chain  of 
reefs,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vire,  whence  it  takes 
a  N.  direction  and  forms  the  square-shaped  penin- 
sula of  Cotentin.  On  the  N.  face  of  tVAienin- 
snla,  between  Capes  Barfleur  and  La  Hague,  lies 
the  magnificent  port  of  Cherbourg.  From  Cape 
LaHi^e,  a  low  shelving  shore,  mtermpted  by 
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granitic  clifb,  ranB  southward  to  the  bay  of  Bhone,fbe8hoi^r]^]i{^iipmlwldcMSi,iboc!i6 

Cancale,  the  sandy  bottom  of  which  is  dry  at  in  gooa  porta,  the  principal  of  wluch8reIl^ 

ebb  tide.    The  coast  then  resumes  its  westerly  seiUes  and  Tonlon,  both  of  the  highest  impcr- 

direction  to  form  the  triangular  peninsula  of  tance,  the  former  on  acooant  of  its  higc  c^: 

Brittany,  the  rocky  cliffs  of  which  present  a  wild,  always  increasing  trade  with  Algien  ud  tb» 

grand,  and  desolate  aspect.    Beside  the  bay  of  East  the  latter  as  a  nayal  and  military  eta^ 

Cancale,  Br i  ttany  is  washed  by  the  St.  Malo  roads  The  land  frontiers,  as  we  haye  sud,  are  bot  priy 

and  the  bay  of  St.  Brieuc.    Its  extremity,  Oape  formed  by  physical  bonndariea  On  the  S.  6(6 

St .  Mathieu  or  Finist^re,  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  viding  line  follows  the  ridge  of  the  Pyrteks,  ifti 

and  is  the  westernmost  point  of  France.    The  one  or  two  deviations  too  trifling  to  be  notbic 

coast  is  here  deeply  indented  by  a  magnificent  and  ends  with  the  lower  Bidaasoo.  (k^l 

bay,  capable  of  containing  at  least  500  ships  of  the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  the  month  of  tklKia 

war,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  impor-  divides  France  from  the  grand  dtichjof  B^ 

tant  military  seaport  of  Brest,  and  by  the  less  Toward  Switzerland,  the  frontier,  n2xmifigS.i 

sheltered  bay  of  Douarnenez,  which  is  separated  W.,  starts  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Rhiae,  ^ 

from  the  former  by  the  peninsula  of  Orozon.  lows  the  Donbs  to  its  flaJls,  then  a  ridge  of  i 

From  the  point  which  projects  S.  of  the  bay  central  Jnra  to  Mount  Rizon,  and  baSi^ii 

of  Douarnenez,  the  coast,  gradually  declining  I>andon  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bhone.   This  tj2 

and  becoming  sandy  again,  recedes  E.  S.  E.  in  part  separates  France  from  Savoj;  then  :k 

toward  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  presenting  in  dividing  hue  winds  its  way  to  the  Alps^  io^j^ 

succession  Gape  Penmark,  the  small  peninsulas  the  Gottian  Alps  and  the  northern  rvlge  dii 

of  Qniberon  and  Sarzeau,  the  roads  of  Lorient,  Maritime  Alps  to  the  Yar,  and  endsviihD 

and  the  bay  of  Groisic.    From  the  Loire  to  the  river  on  the  Mediterranean*    Tbeoonyeotm 

Gironde,  the  shore,  continuing  low  and  sandy,  line  on  the  K.  E.  starts  in  a  S.  E.  directioofis 

is  indented  by  several  bays,  generally  protectea  the  North  sea,  4  miles  K  of  Donkirk,  nuts 

by  islands,  and  presents  the  two  seaports  of  La  the  Lys,  which  it  follows  down  for  a  fev  A 

Hochelle  and  Rochefort.    From  the  month  of  crosses  this  river  at  Menin,  mns  8.  £^  pc^ 

the  Gironde  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyr^n^,  the  a  few  miles  K  of  Ulle,  Valenciennes,  lad  la:- 

coast  is  but  an  unbroken  line  of  sandy  downs  beuge,  crossing  the  Scheldt  and  the  &zl^ 

interspersed  with  marshes,  the  only  opening  to  recedes  S.  of  Philippeville  and  HarieQ^r: 

vessels  being  the  basin  of  Arcachon.    Drifting  then  runs  N.  toward  the  Meuse,  which  iten:«^ 

sands  have  here  covered  large  tracts  of  good  below  Gharlemont ;  then  resumiogitswisd'^ 

soil,  and  within  the  last  two  centuries  a  number  course  to  E.  S.  E.  it  mns  a  few  mUaN.  of  ^ 

of  scattered  cabins,  private  residences,  convents,  zierds,  Sedan,  Montm^dy,  and  ThionriDd;  t^ 

and  even  whole  villages,  have  been  thus  com-  after  crossing  the  Moselle  N.  of  this  hsi  ^ 

pletely  buried.  Of  late  years  such  ravages  have  the  Sarre  near  Sarreguemines,  theVwg**^ 

been  partially  stopped  by  the  planting  of  beach  of  Bitche,  it  follows  the  Lanter  to  its  fall  into  *>: 

grass,  broom,  and  pine  trees.  Along  the  Atlan-  Rhine.    This  open  line  is  protected  hji^- 

tic  division,  which  is  685  m.  in  length,  there  of  strongholds  and  fortified  towns,  the  prbtf; 

are  many  islands,  including  Ushant  (Ouessant)  of  which  have  been  here  mentioDed.'B<f^-- 

on  the  extreme  point  of  Brittany,  Belleisle,  the  two  great  mountain  chains  which  fom'-^ 

nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  Noir-  boundaries  of  France  toward  Spain  and  It^^ 

moutiers,  Dieu,  R6,  and  Oleron,  between  that  several  others  of  minor  importance,  belter- 

river  and  the  outlet  of  the  Gironde.    At  the  to  the  Alpine  and  Pyrenean  systems,  in'^"^' 

entrance  of  the  English  channel,  near  the  Go-  the  country.    The  principal  of  these  cbi* 

tentin  peninsula,  8  important  islands,  Jersey,  which  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  Earc^  V 

Guernsey,  and  Alderney  (Aurigny),  although  tershed,  starts  from  theP^fo^  takirgt;* 

physically  belonging  to  France,  are  held  by  a  winding  course  E.  K.  E.  nearly  parallel  t^ 

Great  Britain.    The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  Mediterranean  shore,  then  setting  np  s^ 

870  m.  long,  recedes  first  toward  the  N.  E.  in  a  ward,  under  the  names  of  Black  ooontc^ 

semicircular  curve  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  06 venues,  and  06te  d'Or;  near  lat  48*,vhfl<'' 

and  forms  what  is  improperly  called  the  gulf  of  is  called  the  plateau  of  Langres  and  Moo^  r^ 

Lyons  (Fr.  gol/e  du  Lion) ;  bold  and  rocky  near  cilles,  it  makes  a  curve  eastward,  m  *! 

the  Pyr6n6es,  it  soon  lowers  into  a  sandy  beach,  branches,  projecting  nortiiward  the  V<»g»  ^' 

intersected  by  a  number  of  lagoons,  such  as  south  warn  various  ridges  which,  throap  ^ 

those  of  Than  and  Valcar^  but  without  a  Jura,  connect  with  the  Alps.    Thischtfi^ 

single  good  harbor.   It  is  everywhere  bordered  divides  France  into  two  very  uneqMl  ^^ 

by  shoals,  and  the  accumulation  of  land  is  such  the  greater  sloping  toward  the  Atlantic  ac^  ^ 

as  to  require  constant  attention  to  prevent  the  English  diannel~Uie  smaller  toward  the  ij^-^ 

filling  up  of  the  few  indifferent  ports  which  terranean.    Four  ranges,  the  g«wral  dir^j^ 

are  to  be  found  here.    Aigues-Mortes,  which  of  which  is  N.  W.,  brandi  off  from  this  »*^ 

,,, ^  _           1                                 .vi               A.     *                               t  I'll                           '.•       «        •          f  a1.a  v«noQ<  > ' 


to  a  few  barks,  and  Cette  admits  only  vessels    Ardennes,  connecting  wiUi  those  of  iW', 
of  the  smallest  size.    Beyond  the  mouth  of  the    Artois ;  8,  the  bnm£  oonaistiiv  ^^  ^'^ 
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monntaint,  the  hills  of  the  Orleans  forest,  of  the  navigatioii  diffionlt  and  dangerous.  A  great 
lower  Normandy,  and  Monts  d'Arr6e,  mnning  dike,  caDed  the  **  Ler^  of  the  Loire,"  Uie 
along  the  N.  shore  of  Brittany*;  4^  the  rooun*  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  antiqnitj,  bounds  the 
tatnsof  An vergne,  which  maybe  moreproperly  course  of  the  river  on  the  right  bank  from 
caUed  a  cluster,  of  which  the  hills  of  Limousin  Blois  to  Angers ;  this  vast  work  is  generally 
and  Poitou  are  but  the  continuation.  The  Py-  about  25  feet  high  and  40  broad.  The  Garonne, 
rinto  also  send  some  secondary  ramificationa  which  has  its  source  in  the  vaUey  of  Adan,  in 
through  the  8.  W.  The  highest  summits  of  Catalonia,  follows  one  of  the  passes  of  the 
this  great  chain  within  the  limits  of  France  are  Pynto^es,  flows  N.  £.  nntQ  it  reaches  Toulouse, 
the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Basn^res,  the  Pic  Long,  the  then  turns  toward  the  K.  W.  and  becomes 
Tours  de  Marbor^  Hts.  Taillon  and  Vigne-  navigable;  it  receives  the  Tarn  and  the  Lot, 
male,  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Pan,  and  Mt.  Canigou,  whidi  run  £.,  passes  Bordeaux,  where  it  is 
whose  summits  are  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet  half  a  mile  wide,  and  meeUnff  the  Dordogne  a 
above  the  sea;  but  the  most  elevated,  such  as  few  miles  below  this  dty,  tiuces  the  name  of 
Mts.  Perdu,  Posets,  and  Maladetta,  are  to  be  Gironde,  forms  several  islands,  and  falls  into 
found  in  Spain.  In  the  C^ venues  ridge,  Mts.^M^  the  sea  by  two  channels.  The  navigation  be- 
zin and  Loz^re  are  about 6,000  feet  high.  'The  tween  Bordeaux  and  the  sea  is  impeded  by 
Beculet  and  the  Dole  tower  over  the  ranges (tf  many  shoals;  the  tide  flows  up  about  80  m., 
the  Jura  to  about  6,000  feet.  Amons  the  and  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  huge  billow 
rounded  summits  of  the  Vosges,  which  are  that  sweeps  destru<^ively  along  the  shore, 
known  under  the  name  of  ^  balloons,"  the  only  This  phenomenon  is  called  the  fnaaoartt  The 
one  deserving  notice  is  the  Ballon  d' Alsace,  in  Adour,  rising  in  the  Pyr6n4M,  haa  a  semi-circu- 
the  southern  part  of  this  chain.  The  inroop  of  lar  course  toward  the  bqr  of  Biscay,  into 
Auvergne  presents  the  Puy  de  D6me,  MtDore.  which  it  enters  after  receiving  numerous 
and  the  Plomb  du  Cental,  rising  to  a  height  of  mountain  streams.  The  £.  slope,  which  is  in- 
nearly  6,000  feet.  The  loftiest  summit  is  to  be  dined  S.  toward  the  Mediterranean,  is  enclosed 
found  in  the  Alps :  Mt.  Pelvoux  reaches  an  ele-  between  the  Jura  and  the  Alps  on  one  side, 
vation  of  nearly  IZfiOO  feet;  next  to  it  come  the  C6te  d*Or  and  the  C^vennes  on  the  other. 
Hts.  Ckndvre  and  v  iso.  On  an  average,  the  It  is  dnuned  almost  entirely  by  the  Rhone  and 
mountains  of  France  are  com|>aratively  low. —  Its  branches.  The  Rhone  is  not  very  wide,  and 
The  great  W.  slope  of  France  is  divided  into  8  runs  generally  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent 
parts,  one  inclined  toward  the  North  sea,  an-  It  reaches  France  after  issuing  from  the  lake  of 
other  toward  the  English  channel,  and  the  third  Geneva,  runs  S.  and  forms  part  of  the  French 
toward  the  Atlantic.  The  first  is  drained  by  8  frontier  line,  then  makes  a  bend  westward,  loins 
rivers:  the  Rhine,  which  scarcely  belongs  to  the  Sa6ne  at  Lyons,  and  flows  8.  to  the  Mediter- 
France,  since  it  merely  runs  for  about  100  m.  ranean,  into  which  it  discharges  itself  by  sev- 
along  a  portion  of  its  £.  flintier,  and  reoeivea  eral  branches,  forming  a  delta.  It  is  joined  on 
the  Moselle ;  the  Meuse,  which  flows  in  a  north-  the  left  by  the  Is^re,  which  comes  from  Savoy, 
em  direction,  between  the  £.  and  W.  Ardennea ;  the  Drome,  and  tiie  nmid  Durance,  whi<^  rises 
and  the  Scheldt ;  the  last  two  are  properly  Bel*  in  the  Alps.  The  few  lakes  which  France  con- 
fftan.  The  Somroe,  the  Seine,  tiie  Ome,  the  tains  scarcely  deserve  the  name ;  the  laraest  is 
vire,  and  the  Ranee  flow  into  the  English  that  of  Grand  Lieu,  near  tibe  month  of  the  Loire; 
channel.  The  Seine  rises  at  St.  Seina,  at  the  the  most  picturesque  are  those  of  Gerardmer  in 
foot  of  the  C6te  d^Or,  runs  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  the  Yosges^d  Nantua  in  the  southern  part  of 
flows  in  its  sinuous  course  past  Troyes,  Paria,  the  Jura. — The  general  aspect  of  the  interior  of 
Rouen,  and  other  cities,  receives  on  ita  left  France  is  agreeably  diversifled.  The  banks  of 
the  Tonne,  and  on  its  right  the  Aube,  the  the  Seine  present  pleasant  landscapes,  with  fer- 
Hame,  and  the  Oise,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  tile  and  well  cultivated  flelds.  Those  of  the  Loire 
Havre.  The  Atlantic  receives  the  Blavet,  the  have  few  attractions  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
Vilaine,  the  Loire,  the  S^vre-Niortaise,  the  course,  but  are  beautiful  below  Orleans;  the 
Charente,  the  Gironde,  and  the  Adour.  The  neighborhood  of  Tours  has  been  characterised 
Loire,  which  is  the  largest  river  and  waters  as  uie  **  garden  of  France."  The  valley  of  the 
the  most  central  part  of  the  country,  rises  Garonne  is  covered  with  those  rich  vineyards 
in  the  Cdvennes,  at  Mt.  M^n,  runs  generally  which  send  their  produce  to  all  parts  of  the 
N.  W.  as  far  as  Orleans,  and  thence  mostly  world.  The  lower  Rhone  is  remarkable  for  pio- 
W.  8.  W.  with  a  somewhat  tortuous  course  tnresque  grandeur.  The  Auvergne  mountams, 
to  its  mouths.  It  receives  on  the  right  the  the  Pyr£n^s,theVosges,  the  Jura,  and  the  Alps, 
Nidvre,  and  further  down  the  Mayenne,  which,  abound  in  flue  scenenr.  Brittany  is  partly  cover- 
after  being  joined  by  the  Sarthe,  assumes  edbv  wide  heaths  and  naked  rocks. — ^Theseolo* 
in  its  lower  part  the  name  of  Maine;  on  the  gical  outline  of  France  is  eanly  marked.  A  belt 
left,  the  Allier,  the  Cher:  the  Indre,  the  Yi-  of  the  granitio  rocks  running  through  the  Yoa- 
enne  swollen  by  the  confluence  of  the  Creuse,  ges,  the  Alps,  the  Pyr6n6es,  and  the  peninsula  of 
and  tlie  S^vre-Nantaise.  The  Loire  audita  Brittany,  forms  a  kbd  of  basin,  in  tne  centre  of 
tributary  streams,  particularly  those  fh>m  the  which  a  pile  of  the  same  formation  rises.  This 
south,  roll  down  immense  quantities  of  gravel  consists  ofthe  Auvergne  mountains, which,  being 
and  sand,  which,  continually  shifting^  render  mostly  composed  of  granitei  gneisS|  and  mioa- 
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oeons  schists,  bear  abxindant  traces  of  recent  toI-  while  it  does  not  exceed  20  inohei  in  the  H> 

came  activity ;  extinct  craters,  lava  streams,  te.,  ter.    The  centre  of  the  country  et^oys  t  btppT 

present  an  interesting  field  for  the  obserrations  medium  of  temperature  and  climate ;  in  the  ^ 

of  the  geologist.     The  primary  rocks  at  the  the  anmmers  are  long,  diy,  aad  hot    Th« 

circamference   are  of  the  greatest  diversity,  monntainona  r^on  of  Anvergne  is  Tinted  bjr 

the  granite  however  predominating  at  the  ex*  long  and  severe  winters,     file  depattmeoti 

tremity  of  the  peninsola  of  Brittany.    The  in-  aronnd  the  golf  of  Lyons  are  snljeci  to  diai- 

tervds  between  l^e  external  belt  and  the  cen-  greeable  winds,  which  sometimes  vro?e  io- 

tral  nucleus  are  mostly  filled  np  by  secondary  Jnrions  to  the  crops ;  the  most  dreaded  is  the 

formations,  interspersed  witii  tertiary  deposits,  miitrak    Of  the  vegetable  nrodacti  the  wA 

Both  are  interesting.    The  former,  which  are  generally  cnltivated   are  wheat^  lye^  miixe, 

calcareous  or  marly  and  generally  compact,  buckwheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  odewort, 

contain  a  vast  number  of  sheUs,  madrepores,  black  poppy,  the  olive,  &c.    The  average  jkld 

and  other  organic  romains ;  stretching  in  long  of  wheat  amounts  to  225,000,000  boshde;  ryi, 

hill  ranges,  of  little  elevation,  they  run  through  88,000,000 ;  oats,  140,000 ;  barley,  (M),000,000; 

Lorraine,  Burgundy,  Franche  Oomt6,  Danphin6,  potatoes,  250,000,000.  The  chief  grain-grovifif 

and  Languedoc.     Many  are  steep  and  bare,  districts  are  the  departments  of  Kore-et-Loir 

or   covered  only  by  a  thin  vegetable   soil ;  (fonnerl^  Beance),  Aisne,  Nord,  ICeoithe,  M> 

bat  some,  the  hills  of  the  06te  d^Or  espe-  selle,  Seme-et-Mame,  Seine-et-Oiae,  Seise-Ind- 

eially,    are   admirably  qiited   for   the   vine,  rieure,  Somme,  and  Pas-de-CaUiSi  Barlqr,  oe^ 

liie  most  remarkable  tract  of  tertiary  for-  oleaginous  seeds,  hops,  and  beet  root  erenow 

mations   is   known  as  the  ^' Paris  basin;"  a  ly  cultivated  in  the  department  of  Nord;  beck- 

larger  one  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  val-  wheat  in  Brittany.    Meadows  and  psstoresm 

leys  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Adour,  while  sev-  prindpally  found  in  Normandy.  The  vineyii^ 

end  others  of  smaller  extent  are  found  in  the  which  extend  through  nofewer  than  76  deperi* 

valleys  of  the  Rhine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Allier.  menta,  yield  annually  about  900,000,000  gal- 

lliese  are  mostly  calcareous,  enclosing  great  Ions  of  wine,  worth  about  $16O,0iM),000  si  tbe 

quantities  of  ^ells  and  the  remains  of  fossil  places  of  production;  nearly  the  4th  ptrt  of  this 

mammalia  of  large  size.    The  district  around  amount  ism>orted.    Anple  trees  are  abondiot 

the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  is  entirely  alluvial.-—  in  the  N.  w .,  and  the  jHormandy  older  enjoyi 

The  soil  of  France,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  of  su-  a  wide  reputation  in  fVance ;  hemp  and  flix 

perior  quality;  and  the  productive  part  of  it  are  raised  m  large  quanlitiea  in  the  same  regies ; 

bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  entire  extent  attention  is  given  to  the  mulberry  tree  io  the 

of  the  country  than  in  most  other  European  8.  and  S.  E.;  madder  ia  auooessAiUy  eoItiTated 

states,  amounting  to  41,850,000  hectares  out  of  in  the  E.  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhue  and  tb» 

52,768,600.    The  whole  may  be  distributed  in  Durance;  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  deMrtmesti 

the  following  manner:  arable  lands,  25,500,000;  of  Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,   Gironde,  fiaa-Bbin, 

meadows,    4,830,000  ;    vineyards,    2,180,000  ;  Ble-et-Yihiine,  Lot^  and  Lot-et-Garonne.  The 

orchards  and  garden^  640,000 ;  misceUaneons  principal  forest  trees  are  the  chestarat  oa  tbe 

crops,  950,000 ;  copse  wood,  7,800,000 ;  heath  central  monnt^ns,  the  oak  in  the  Tjtkikm,  tbe 

land,  7,789,000 ;  ponds,  209,000 ;  roads,  rivers,  fir  in  the  Landes.     The  most  ricbtjr  wooded 

canals,  houses,  Ac.,  2,920,000. — ^The  climate,  districts  are  the  Ardennes  table  land,  the  Vot- 

being  on  the  whole  temperate,  is  one  of  the  ges,  the  plateau  of  Langrea,  ^e  06te  d'Or,  tbe 

finest  in  Europe;    it  is  however  greatly  dl-  C^vennesand  their  ramifications,  the  Jon,  lad 

versified  bv  the  differences  of  latitude,  ele-  the  Alps.  Thedestmotionof  woodhasbecneoe* 

▼ation,  soil,   exposnr^  &c.     In  this  respect,  aiderable  within  the  last  two  centuries,  sod  tbe 

France  has  been  divided  into  4  regions^  each  forests  do  not  cover  more  than  tA^^^  ^^^ 

being  characterized  bv  a  apodal  production:  area  of  the  country.    The  principal  forests  sti 

the  Ist,  the  region  of  the  cereals^  extenda  from  in  existence  are  those  of  Oompi^pM,  FootaiAe> 

the  northern  flrantier  to  a  line  drawn  from  M6*  bleau,  L'Esterel,  Haguenau,  Kambooillet,  Vil* 

zidres  to  Nantes ;  the  2d,  the  region  of  the  vine,  lers-Ootterets,  Orleans,  &o.    The  Ereadi  ton 

is  comprised  between  this  line  and  another  pass-  compriseaupward  of  ^OgeneraandSyOOOneM 

ing  from  Strasbourg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oha*  — Enince  is  tur  from  being  so  weU  stocM  vith 

rente  ;  the  8d,  through  which  the  cultivation  of  domestic  animals  as  she  ought  to  be^  eoneidenAg 

maize  prevails,  is  bounded  S.  by  a  line  extend*  her  extent  and  the  nature  of  her  soil.    The  nisft* 

log  from  Grenoble  to  Perptgnan ;  and  the  4th,  bers  <^  live  stock  in  1854  were  asMows :  boifir 

the  region  of  the  oUve,  includes  the  most  south-  ed  cattle,  9,989,828 ;  aheen,  82,151,480;  borMi, 

em  part  of  the  country*    The  air  is  generally  2,818,498;  mules  and  donkeysl  787,860;  toUl 

pure  and  healthy.    The  mean  annual  tempera-  45,697,111,  to  which   About  5,000,000  nrioe 

ture  of  different  parts  of  France  has  been  esti-  must  be  added.    Thia  InsoflloieiMiy  of  etoek 

mated  as  follows  by  Humboldt:  at  Toulon,  62**;  is  yearly,  supplied   by  Importatioa.     Wlthia 

at  Marseilles,  59.5'' ;   at  Bordeaux,  56"* ;    at  the  last  40  years  greattittention  baa  been  gi^ 

Kantes,  55.2" ;  at  Paris,  51.2"* :  and  at  Dunkirk,  not  onlv  to  the  impro^viemait  d  native  breedi. 

50.5''.    More  rain  falls  annually  in  the  valley  of  but  to  the  introduction  df  Ibretgn  onei,  ^^ 

the  Rhone  than  on  the  Atlantic  slope ;  the  av-  has  been  generally  sucoesKfol.    The  best  breeds 

erage  fiedl  in  the  former  being  about  80  inches,  of  cattle  are  those  of  Auvergne  and  Gaeooj; 


'iSbb  flhMp  of  Berry  are  oonsidered  the  finest;-  Haute-Virad,  Hante-SaAne,  ladro,  BaiBtem  sad 

the  fiittest  swine  are  nuaed  in  Alsaoe,  Lor-  Lower  Py^nto,  Arddehe,  ATeyron^  fto.  Thej 

nine,  and  the  Pyr^n^es;  the  horsea  of  Li-  yield  annually  aboat  680,000  tona,  and  give 

xnonsin,  Brittany,  Perche,  and  Normandy  are  employment   to   aboat  15,000  hands,     mw* 

renowned,  those  of  the  last  two  proyinoes  for  ble,  porphvTy,  granite,  alkbaster,  and  orystals 

their  strength  and  rixe ;  the  mules  of  Poiton  de-  are  found  m  nearly  aJl  the  moontaina ;  alate  in 

serve  the  same  praise.    Poultry,  which  con-  the  Ardennes,  Mmne-et-Loire,  and  Finistdre ; 

tributes  one  of  the  principal  artides  in  the  building  stone  of  Tsrioua  kinda  eveiywhere. 

husbandry  of  Franoe,  is  raised  with  peculiar  The  number  of  quarries  in  working  order  is  ea* 

success  in  Maine,  Angoumois,  and  Burgundy,  ttmated  at  28,000,  giving  employment  to  over 

Eggs  are  important  articles  of  export,  especially  80,000  handa.    Coal  beds  of  various  kinds  are 

to  England    Bees  are  principally  raised  in  the  alM  numerous,  and  within  the  last  26  years 

departments  bordering  on  the  Hediterranean;  considerable  progreas  has  been  made  in  the 

the  most  celebrated  honey  is  that  of  Karbonne.  working  of  minea.    The  most  produetive  are 

The  wild  animals  are  fiwt  .diminishing  all  over  to  be  found  in  the  departmenta  <k  Koid,  Lc^re. 

the  country,  owing  to  the  prosreas  or  popular  SaAne-et-Loire,  Aveyron,  ^,  and  thehr  annuu 

lion;  the  blade  bear  is  oonfined  to  the  higher  yidd  is  about  8,000,000  tona.    Bait  minea  are 

rangesofthe  Alps  and  the  Pyrto4es,  where  the  worked  in  the  d^Mtrtments  of  Meurthe,  Mo- 

isard,  chamois,  and  wild  goat  are  also  found,  selle,  Haute-SaAne,  Doubs,  Jura,  Ari^ge,  and 

The  lynx  appears  rarelv  in  these  mountaina  Bassea-Pyr^n^es,  while  sdt  mardies  exist  along 

and  the  06vennes.     Wolves,  notwithstanding  nearly  tiie  whole  of  the  sea  coast  The  produce 

the  active  war  of  extermination  carried  on  of  both  amounta  to  nearly  1,800,000,000  Iba. 

flgunst  them,  are  still  numerous  in  some  central  annually.  Lead  is  extensivdy  scattered  through 

departments,  especially  the  mountainous  dis-  the  mountainoua  districts,  emeoially  in  Brittany, 

tricts.    The  wild  boar,  roebuck,  and  fox  abound  Oo^iper  is  abundant  in  the  Pyr^nSea,  Alps,  and 

in  all  well  wooded  parts.    The  red  and  fiedlow  Yoages.     Together  with   these  metsJs,  sine, 

deer  are  becoming  nire,  while  hares  and  rabbits  cobalt^  and  manganese  are  found.     Alum  is 

are  abundant.    Several  kinds  of  squirrels,  the  gatiiered    in    Haut-Rhin,    Aiane,    Oise,    and 

polecat,  weasd,  marten,  hedgehog^  and  other  Avejron*  Themineralspringa,wludi  are  about 

small  animals,  are  common.    Otters  and  a  few  860  in  number,  are  divided  into  cold  and  hot, 

"beavers  are  found  in  some  of  the  southern  ferruginous,  gaaeoua,  sulphureous,  aqd  aalt  wa- 

fitreams.   Reptiles  are  few ;  a  venomous  kind  of  ters ;  the  most  renovmed  are  those  of  Aix,  8t 

viper  and  a  harmless  adder  are  to  be  found  in  Amand,  Bagndres,  Balamo,  Bardges,  BourboiH 

some  regions.  Among  the  birds,  which  are  very  Laacy,  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  Oanterats,  Eaux- 

numerous,  are  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  Ao,  The  Bonnes,  Foiges,  Mont  Dor6,  Plombidces^  Vichy, 

rivers  and  coasts  generally  abound  with  fidi;  dec. — Flranoe  is  essentially  an  agricultand  coun- 

fisheries  are  consequenti  v  an  important  item,  try,  whether  we  take  into  coodderstion  the  ex- 

and  a  great  source  of  wealth.    Oancde  and  Ma-  tent  of  lands  under  cultivation  or  the  number  of 

Mnnes  fomish  excellent  oysters.    Hie  pilchard  hands  employed  in  it.    Out  of  her  whole  area, 

fishery,  which  is  conducted  mostiy  on  the  shores  64  per  cent  is  given  to  agriculture.    The  whole 

of  Brittany,  is  the  most  important  of  dl ;  about  agnculturd  population,  amounting  to  20,851.- 

t,000  barrela  of  sdted  pQohaids  are  sent  into  628,  aa  before  mentioned,  is  distributed  as  fol- 

the  market  annually,  and  the  inhabitants  on  the  lows:  proprietary  fkrmers,  7,150,284;  tenant 

coast  live  in  great  part  on  fresh  pildiards  during  fiArmers,  4,000,848;   day  laborens  6,122,747; 

the  season*     The  herring  fidieiy,  the  head-  servants,  2,748,268 ;  woodmen.  820,986.    This 

quarters  of  which  are  at  Dieppe,  has  also  some  population  works  upon  a  capital  which  haa  been 

importance,  aa  wdl  as  the  sole,  ray,  and  mack-  assessed  at  $8,985,890,000,  thus  divided :  lands 

erd  fisheries.    The  tunny  fishery,  much  less  and  buildings,  $7,877,480,000 ;  implements  and 

productive,  Is  pursued  on  the  diores  of  the  ftimitnre  of  fiums  and  housee,  $681,760,000; 

Mediterranean.    The  coasting  fidieries,  which  eattie,  horses,  Ac,  $426,220,000.    The  annud 

employ  28,000  hands  and  7,000  boats,  bring  gross  income  of  the  above  capitd  is  estimated 

about  $8,000,000  a  year  to  the  country.    Dun-  at  dx>ut  $1,700,000,000.  This  has  been  increaa- 

kirk,  Boulogne,  St.  VderyHnir-Somme,  Dieppe,  ing  at  a  rap^d  rate :  during  the  18th  century  it 

Fecamp,  and  St  Mdo  send  yearlv  a  number  of  scarcely  readied  $800,000,000 ;  under  Napo- 

ahips  which  engace  in  the  herring,  mackerd,  leon  L  it  swelled  to  dxmt  $600,000,000,  and 

eoo,  and  whale  fisheries. — ^The  minerd  wedth  haa  thus  nearly  trebled  in  leas  than  60  years, 

of  France  is  at  once  large  and  diverdfied,  d-  This  result  may  be  add  to  have  been  obtained 

though  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  found  in  but  more  through  the  abundant  resources  of  the 

▼ery  small  Quantities.     The  former  appeara  country  than  by  improvementa  in  husbandry. 

In  some  smaU  streams  fiowing  from  the  Pyr6-  It  is  indeed  only  within  late  years  that  the  new 

Ii6e8 ;  a  few  mines  of  the  latter  are  wrought,  but  methodsof  culture  which  have  proved  sosncceas- 

'with  little  profit ;  while  the  predous  metd  is  ex-  fid  in  England  and  daewhere  have  been  tried  in 

tracted  in  larger  quantities  from  lead  and  copper  France  upon  a  large  scde.    The  small  fumtn 

ores.  Large  bedsofironorearefound  in  nearly  all  show  unreasonable  repugnance  to  anydepart- 

parta  of  IVance;  they  are  mostly  wrought  in  the  are  fitnn  thdr  traditional  system;  and  many  of 

departmenta  of  Ardennes^  Hant-Bhin,  Moselle,  tfaem  still  atubboraly  adhere  to  old  eironeoaa 
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notiona,  which  can  only  be  dispelled  in  the  Tonrgi  Ac^  are  fhe  ptiocipal  Boatoof  this im- 

conrse  of  time  bj  the  example  and  snccesB  of  portant  and  trnlj'  national  manolBctarQ,  Um 

their  more  enlightened  neighbors.    The  minote  excellence  of  whicii  is  suffidentl^  proved  bj  the 

subdivision  of  landed  property,  and  the  small  £sct  that  |  of  its  products  are  exported.  Va 

capital  which  each  one  has  at  his  disposal,  are  manafleustnres   of  jewelry  and  bronze  goods 

abohindrancesintiie  way  of  rapid  improvement,  amonnt  annnaUy  to  over  $1S,000.000;  their 

— ^The  weights  and  measures  now  nsed  in  France  principal  seat  is  Paris.    The  capital  is  abo  tl» 

were  introdaced  soon  after  the  first  revolution,  great  centre  of  tlie  fUorication  of  suncal  nd 

and  the  use  of  the  old  is  forbidden  by  law,  al-  philos(M>hical  instrumentB,  boob^  and  what  is 

though  the  old  names  are  retained,  the  values  especially  called  Vartide^moda,   The  pob&li- 

which  they  express  being  calculated  by  the  new  ing  business  is  also  carried  on  with  eoma  actiTitj 

standard.    The  unit  of  length  is  T9»m,^^v  ^^  ^  in  Lyons.  Tours,  and  several  other  Isrie  cities. 

quadrant  of  the  meridian,  or  distance  from  the  Lace,  tuUe,  and  embroideries  are  manjma^ 

equator  to  the  nortii  pole,  and  this  quadrant,  as  factured  in  and  around  Nancy,  St,  QueatiD,  aod 

ascertained  by  MM.  Delambre  and  M6chidn  by  Metz.    Iron  worln,  over  800  in  namber,  eo- 

measnring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  the  ploying  40,000  worlonen,  are  to  be  foond  la 

paiallels  of  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  is  equal  to  various    parts  of  France,  and  particolarly  is 

82,608,992  English  feet    The  unit  of  length,  or  Ni^vre;  the  product  of  pig  iron  has  been  o& 

mitre,  is  therefore  about  89.87070  English  inch-  the  increase,  and  is  now  estuoiated  at  600,000 

es.    From  the  metre  all  other  measures  are  de-  tons,  worth  about  $20,000,000;  that  of  wnoglit 

rived  by  a  system  of  decimal  multiplication  and  iron  is  about  400,000  tons,  valued  at  $86^000,000. 

cUvision,  and  their  names  are  formed  on  the  sim-  The  making  of  cutlery,  which  emplo/s  60,000 

pie  principle  of  adding  a  Greek  prefix  when  the  workmen,  is  prindpaily  carried  on  at  Para, 

measure  is  a  multiple  of  the  metre,  and  a  Latin  Lauffres^  GhAtellerault,  MouHns,  and  Thiets; 

prefix  when  it  is  a  fraction.    Thus,  a  decametre  hardware  is  produced  at  the  same  places,  ■ 

=s  10  metres,  a  hectometre  =  100  metres,  a  well  as  St  £tienne,  Strasbourg,  CharkviUe,  &a 

kilometre  =  1,000  metres,  a  myriametre  =  There  are  manu&ctories  of  fine  poroelAin  sad 

10,000  metres ;  and  a  decimetre  =  |^  of  a  me-  earthenware  at  Sdvres^  Limoges,  xleven^  Moo* 

tre,  a  centimetre  =  y|,rf  *  millimetre  =  tVvv  tereau,andSarreguemines,theprodiiotBofwhidi 

The  unit  of  square  measure  is  the  are  or  square  amount  to  $6,000,000  a  year;  the  porodain  d 

decametre  (100  square  metres)  =   119.6088  Sevres  is  mudi  and  Justly  esteemed*  Aboot 

SQuare  yards,  or  about  -^  of  an  acre.    The  unit  10,000  hands  are  employed  at  watchmakiM  i& 

of  solid  measure  is  the  eUre^  or  cubic  metre  and  around  Besan^on,  Montb61iard,  PoDtai£er, 

=  86.8166  cubic  feet;  that  of  liquid  measure  and  Versailles.    Leather  is  mano&ctored  to  tin 

is  the  litre  or  cubic  decimetre  =  61.02705  value  of  $86,000,000,  of  which  $1,400,000  woit^ 

cubic  inches,  or  nearly  }4  of  an  imperial  gallon,  is  for  gloves.    The  woollen  mana&otora  Ud 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  gramme^  which  is  the  paramount  importance ;  its  chief  seata  era  Se^ 

weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  ^stilled  water  dan,  Lonviers,  and  Elbeu^  for  dotfaa;  Verw 

at  its  temneratnre  of  greatest  condensation.  Bfaeims,  Amiens,  Arras,  St  Omer,Ronbaiz,au 

It  is  equal  to  15.4825  grains  troy,  or  about  Tourcoing,  for  flannels  and  other  ooine  itiii&; 

il  of  a  dram  avoirdupob.    The  compounds  of  Paris,  Beauvais,  and  Anbusson,  for  carpeta ;  the 

aese  weights  and  measures  are  formed  and  total  value  of  woollen  fiabrics  is  estimated  at 

named  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  the  nearly  $90,000,000.    The  cotton  maaoftetm^ 

metre.  The  monetary  unit  is  ttkejrane  (silver),  employing  no  fewer  than  170,000  wortmfia* 

which  weighs  76.5  grains,  and  is  worth  about  amounts,  including  all  kinds  of  ftbiica,  to  aaiH; 

19.2  cts.  U.  S.  currency.    Its  fractions  are  $120,000,000  a  year.    It  is  mostly  carried  oo  in 

the  centime  =f4v  of  a  franc,  and  the  decime  tiie  departments  of  Haut  and  fias  JGQiui,  ^^ 

=:  tV  o^  ft  franc. — Manufactures,  although  like  Aisne,  and  Seine«Inf6rieuie.    LtnenaareinafiB* 


and  vuue  of  her  producta^  France  ranks  as  a  muslins.    ICrrors  of  superior  quality  are  maaa* 

manufacturing  country  next  to  Great  Britain,  factored  at  St  Gobun,  St.  Quirin,  and  Cixtr; 

While  she  can  scarcely  enter  into  competition  c^er  ghiss  wares  of  various  kinds  give  enploj* 

with  the  latter  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  ment  to  10,000  hands,  distributed  inSdOcw 

goods  and  several  other  valuable  articles,  she  lishments,  the  annual  product  amoaatiDg  to 

excels  her  and  other  countries  in  nearly  all  nearly  $5,600,000.    There  are  about  800  mgi^ 

those  requiring  particular  taste  and  elegance,  houses  for  the  manufiictnie  of  beet  root  txM 

French  industry  is  the  ruler  and  areat  purveyor  giving  an  annual  product  of  150,000,000  M 

of  flishion.    Her  nlk  goods  hold  the  most  prom-  Shipbuilding  is  prindpaUy  carried  on  at  Cbtf^ 

inent  pkce  in  this  req;>ect    The  number  of  silk  bourg,  BrestBochefort,  lUiseiSea,  ToaloB>  aod 

looms  amounts  to  over  80^000,  employing  170,*  Bordeaux.—^he  great  articles  of  export  ooow 

000  woricmen,  and  producing  gooda  wor&  over  of  silk,  woollen,  and  other  manu£aotared  gtxm 

$50,000,000,  to  which  must  be  added  about  wines  and  brandies,  joiners' and  cabuwUna^ 

$16,000,000  worth  of  ribbons  manufactured  at  wares,  leather,  bronze,  steeL  and  iron wana»  pa- 

St  £tienne.  This pkce,IoronS| Avignon, Nimefl^  peryrefinedsugari china, earthenaad^vam; 


vUle  Qte  imports  eotnprlae  el]  ■orta  of  eolonbl 
jiTOdooa^  ooUoD,  iroot,  tomr,  coflbe,  ipioea,  d^e- 
•tnffi^  raw  rtlk,  woollen,  banp^  flax,  oool,  oo&- 
per,  cattle,  hidM,&o,  i;^e(eveiiHMtljl>roD^t 
to  UarseillM,  HaTTs,  Bordeanst,  Nanteij  La 
Bochdle,  Dnokirk,  Boologne,  St.  Halo,  Loi^ent, 
Bajonne,  Oetta,  &ix,  whidi  are  also  tba  ootleta 
of  exportation.  The  following  tablei,  compiled 
from  recent  official  pnblicationa,  ahow  the  offl- 
oial  and  actual  Tolaea  of  the  comnierce  of 


iniporta  and  exporta,  and  tne  latter  onlf  the 
Importa  for  domestic  conaninptloD  and  the  ex- 
ports of  French  prodace  and  mannfaotorea. 
The  official  Tolae  ia  that  fixed  br  law  in  1626. 
The  sums  are  given  in  millions  of  francs. 


These  flgarea  do  not  inclade  iha  imports  and 
exports  of  gold  and  aiWer,  which  were  as  fol- 
lowa  in  1858 — the  Toluea  being  expressed  in 
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It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  ^ance  has  been  great-  porta  over  exports  ^ing  808,787,000  traxtcs. 
Iv  enriched  with  the  preciooa  metals  doring  The  following  tablsa  sbuwtheprUidpal  articles 
uis  period,  the  arerage  annual  excess  of  im-    of  spedal  oommeroe: 
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The  total  Toloe  of  imports  into  France  from  the 
United  Et&tes  during  the  year  ending  Jons  80, 
1858,  was  132,741,917,  of  whieli  $31,891,807 
was  in  American  vessels;  and  the  exports  from 
France  to  the  United  States  during  the  same 

feriod  amounted  to  |3G,293,621,  of  which  $31,- 
M,291  was  in  American  vessels.  The  iiiiporta 
from  Greet  Britain  into  France  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  werevalue<l  at 
(31,068,790  in  1867,  and  (24,307,790  in  1868. 
By  a  comparison  of  figures  it  appears  that  dur- 
ing tbe  decennial  period  from  1847  to  1867  tlie 
total  of  imports  and  exports  increased  over  75 
per  cent.,  and  that  the  increase  of  exports  was 
greater  than  that  of  imports,  having  been  83 
per  cent^  while  the  latter  was  70  per  cent.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  icnports 
fell  off  greatly  in  consequence  of  the  revolution 
of  1848,_ while  the  exports  scarcely  felt  the  shook. 
The  ratio  of  increase  for  SO  years  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures,  representing  the  av- 
erage annual  general  commerce,  including  specie 
movements  for  S  decennial  periods : 
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The  namber  of  veaada  baa  renaiiwd  smtIj  d» 
tionary  for  the  last  SO  jeon,  althoi^agiiiibK 
been  made  in  cqiacity  of  abont  80^000  teat.  Tin 
amonnt  of  tnusportatiixi  increawdiSpwaK, 
between  1647  and  la&a.  About  SD  per  Miii.i 
the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  t?  IwiL  Tit 
coasting  trade  of  Franoe  is  very  laigc  Tim 
are  S42  ports,  the  principal  of  irludk,  is  tilt  a- 
der  of  their  imponanea  in  this  brandi  tt  aa 
merce,  are  Marsatllea,  Havn,  Bordeaoi,  Biwi, 
Aries,  Honfleur,  Oborente,  Dnnkiit,  Ctttc  li- 
boume,  and  Plagne.  Tbe  amoost  of  nastcf 
trade  in  1866  was  2,433,818  tons,  «f  ibil 
1,734,437  belonged  to  ports  oo  the  AtUnticnd 
ee8,38StoportsontbeMediterTaneaiLTtitinJt 
between  porta  of  one  sea  and  those  of  sadift 
called  tbe  "great  coasting  tnde,"  enqdnjd 
108,430  Una.— France  is  now  completiiguii!- 
mireble  system  of  rail  wn^  which  will  be  eip^ 
if  not  snperior,  to  any  other  in  Eorapeor  Abm- 
oa.  Pans  is  the  central  atartiiigpinBtof  ik* 
roads,  which^  mnning  in  erery  dirKtion,  ^ 

nearly  ail  parts  of  the  empir«.    Tbeymar)"^ 
Tided  into  the  following  great  lines,  each  of  i!ks 
seDdins  off  nnmerons  branches :  1,  tba  nA^ 
em  tauway,  leading  to  tlie  N.  E.  fnnticr,  rkn 
it  oonneota  with  thoBdgiafl  roadi;  S,llit  <s>' 
em  or  Strasbourg,  by  Meanx,  CUUeoMorlto 
and  Nancy,  to  the  bankaitf  the  KhiDe:M<< 
Bouth -eastern  or  MedilaiTanaan,  pawing  tbraqp 
Fontainebleau,  D^on,  Lyons,  and  AtigMs,u 
Marseilles ;  4,  the  Orleana,  which  bnodM  a 
Orleans  into  the  central  rulway,wbtdinuii 
a  8.  direction,  and  the  soatb-wesUn  k  i^ 
deaox,  which  first  follows  the  Loire,  ud  Oa 
mnning  from  Toara  to  Bordeaoz,  tnmioili^f 
Bayonne,  coDHecting  with  the  Sfanisb  l'»''j^ 
the  western,  connecting  the  metropcfe  r^ 
the  se^iort  of  Brest,  tfaioogli  YeniiU^  I' 
Mans,  and  Bennes;  ft,  the  noith-woun  " 
Havrk  traversing  the  vafley  of  the  fisia".  J" 
other  lines  of  groat  importance  start  lh»  H^ 
one,  the  sontbeni,  eminleted  is  i''» 
»  this  dty  with  the  IMitsnsWs^ 
Cette;  the  other,  yM  nsfloisbed,  will  tntf 
direct  comnmnication  betweeo  Bv^esuiH 
Lyons,  under  tbe  name  (tf  the  gTeBleeiitnL|i' 
aggr^ate  length  o(  the  attove  rdw^vf'f 
completed  or  coostmctiiu,  is  aboat  &M0  n^ 
Franca  is  wdl  provided  with  coBBwe  »* 
which  are  dirided  into  imperial,  d'P"'"^ 
and  commanal  Toad^tbeoottcf  eaditb*^ 
respecUvdy  defrayed  by  thegomnaiW*.''*"^ 
partmenta,  or  the  ootumnDes  to  vbkh  aV^ 
long.  The  first  class  of  IbeeetboroB^fin*'-' 
in  number  with  an  aggregate  extstitM  *w=i 
000  miles,  are  widehighways, psTs^ « ^X 
ami2ed,and  bordered  with  Am  CM)  i  u"** 
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partmental  roads  are  tolerably  good,  bat  th^  titiOD,  giyes  ita  aanotkm  to  the  meaaurea  which 
commimal  are  indifferent,  and  too  often  ont  of  haye  been  adopted  by  the  deputies.    Th»e  are 
repair,  aa  th^  are  not  like  the  others  under  the  88  ambassadors  or  ministers  pilenipotentiary  of 
charge  of  eivu  engineers  appointed  by  the  gov-*  France  to  foreign  oonntriea,  wiUi  an  equal  num* 
enunent.    The  canals^  79  in  number,  have  an  berof  secretariea  of  embaaqr  or  legation,  and  118 
aggregate  length  of  8,600  milea;   among  the  consuls,  24  of  whom  are  styled  consah^^ieneraL 
principal  are :  the  southern  canal  (eatud  du  The  internal  administration  of  each  department 
fiiuft),  which  runs  from  Oette  to  Toulouse,  Is  in  the  handa  of  a  prefect,  who  Is  assisted  by 
where  it  Joins  the  Garonne,  and  thus  connects  a  council  of  prefeetur&and  has  under  his  direo* 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic ;  the  canal  tion  the  sub-prefects  of  the  arrondissements ;  a 
of   Burgundv,  between  the  Tonne  and  the  mayor,  aided  by  a  municipal  council,  is  at  the 
8a6De,  and  the  canal  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  head  of  each  commune.  Cfouncils  of  arrondiase- 
Goimecting  these  two  rivers;  the  canal  of  Uie  ment  and  councils  of  department  hdd  aeasiona 
centre,  between  the  Loire  and  the  Sa6ne ;  the  of  a  few  days  every  year  to  repilate  tlie  assess- 
Loing,  Briare,  and  Orleans  canak,  opening  a  ment  of  taxes  and  g^ve  expression  to  the  wishes 
communication  between  the  Seine  and  the  and  wants  of  their  reepective  oommunitiea. 
Loire ;  the  St  Quentin  canal,  which  is  remark*  Such  are  the  administrative  arrangements  aQ 
able  for  its  tunned,  and  connects  the  Oise  with  the  over  the  country,  with  the  exoeptkm  of  the  de- 
Scheldt;  tbe  canal  of  Brittany,  the  longest  of  partment  of  the  Seine  and  ttos  dty  of  I^ona, 
all,  running  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  a  distance  of  which  have  an  organlzatioQ  of  their  own. — ^For 
280  miles.    The  aggregate  length  of  land  and  the  administration  of  justice  France  has  27 
water  communicalions  in  the  interior  of  France  imperial  courta  established  in  ao  many  of  the 
is  reckoned  at  647,500  miles.     The  railways,  principal  cities,  and  holding  lurisdiction  over 
highways,  and  canals  are  placed  under  the  an-  from  one  to  7  departments.    The v  are  composed 
perintendence  of  a  special  department  known  of  a  president,  several  vice-presidents,  and  from 
as  the  board  of  engineers  of  bridges  and  publie  20  to  60  councillors,  to  whom  most  be  added  an 
ways  (inginieun  ampanU  et  cAatuteef.)    Eadi  attorney  or  prtfeureur  general,  assisted  by  ad- 
deparUnent  has  its  chief  engineer ;  and  the  de-  Tocates  general  and  substitutes.    The  principal 
partments  are  divided  into  16  circuits  under  the  of  these  courts  is  that  of  Paris.    Under  them, 
control  of  division  inspectors. — ^The  present  gov-  each  arrondissement  haa  its  court  of  original  or 
emment  of  FVance,  as  established  by  the  consti-  primary  Jurisdiction  (tribunal  eiml  <m  da  ori0- 
tution  of  Jan.  14, 1852,  is  virtually  an  absolute  mUre  inttanee) ;  eaui  canton,  its  tribunal  of 
monarchy,  the  head  of  which  ia  styled  em*  Justice  of  the  peace  and  ita  aimple  police  oourtL 
peror;  the  crown  has  been  declared  hereditary  At  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  establiafaoaent 
in  the  male  line  of  the  Bonaparte  family.    The  staads  the  court  of  cassation^  which  ia  a  snpe- 
whole  of  the  executive  power  centres  in  the  rior  court  of  appeal  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
hands  of  the  emperor,  who  employs  10  minia-  cases;  its  deci«ons  are  inveated  with  the  high* 
ters,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  following  depart-  est  authority.    The  crime  of  high  treason  DUls 
tnenta:  1,  the  state  and  imperial  household;  2,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  exceptional  high 

i justice;  8,  finance ;  4,  home  or  the  interior ;  5,  court  of  Justice.  The  courts  of  assise  are  omn* 
oreign  affitirs ;  6,  war ;  7,  navy ;  6,  public  in-  ixed  with  Juriea,  but  take  cMiizance  of  crinunal 
atnictkm  and  worship;  0,  agriculture,  com*  cases  only.  The  court  of  accounts  (eaur  de$ 
merce,  and  public  works;  10,  Algeria  and  the  eompte),  although  not  a  regular  tribunal,  may 
coIoniesL  Tne  last  was  created  June  24, 1858,  be  also  mentioned  here;  it  is  established  to 
its  duties  having  been  previously  performed  by  audit  and  examine  all  the  accounts  connected 
the  minister  of  the  navy.  To  these  were  added  witii  Uie  public  revenue  and  expenditure.  Beside 
from  1851  to  1858  a  ministry  of  police,  which  the  regular  Judiciary  courts,  tribunals  of  com- 
has  been  merged  in  the  home  department  The  merce  and  councils  of  priid'h&mmei^  chiefly 
legislative  power,  which  is  in  fact  under  the  composed  of  commerdal  men,  are  eatablished  in 
immediate  control  of  the  executive,  is  nominal-  the  principal  manufacturing  and  commerdal 
]y  divided  between  8  great  bodies  politic:  1,  towns,  to  decide  upon  oasea  connected  with 
the  senate,  consisting  of  not  over  150  members,  trade  and  manufactures.  The  penitentiary  in- 
appointed  for  life  by  the  emperor,  and  of  the  stitutions  of  France  have  somewhat  improved 
arcbbishons,  marshals  of  the  empire,  and  ad-  during  the  last  20  years,  but  are  still  tit  horn 
mirals,  who  are  de/aeto  entitlea  to  seats;  2,  being  as  complete  and  perfect  as  they  onsht  to 
the  legislative  body,  comprising  267  deputies,  be  in  a  htfffaly  civilised  community.  Besioe  the 
who  are  elected  for  a  term  d  5  years ;  8,  the  5a^n«t  of  Brest  Rochefort,  and  Toulon,  moat  of 
council  of  atate,  conslslinff  of  40  councillors,  the  inmatea  of  which  have  been  lately  trans- 
40  masters  of  requests,  and  40  auditors,  all  of  ported  to  the  penal  cdoniea  of  Guiana,  there 
them  appointed  and  removable  at  will  by  the  are  20  central  priaona  for  convicta  of  variooa 
emperor.  Thia  council  ia  intrusted  witii  the  mdes,  the  principal  bdng  at  Clairvaux,Gai]lon, 
I>reparation  of  the  various  bills  and  administra-  Helun,  Poissy,  Mont  St  Ifichel,  Olerraont,  &a 
tive  regulationa;  the  legislative  body  examines  They  contain  an  average  of  about  17,000  per- 
and  voles  upon  such  bUls  aa  are  introduced  bv  aons.  It  is  erthnated  that  there  are  annually 
the  ministers ;  the  senate,  the  province  of  whioi  from  86,000  to  40,000  individuals  under  oonfine- 
Is  the  preservation  of  the  Uwa  and  the  conati-  ment  or  the  aurveillanoe  of  the  polioe.*jteli« 
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gioQi  tolenitioa  ift esordBed  to  Its  full  eztoit^  Bordemz,  Caen,  dermaiiti  Dyoo,  Ikmaj^Qn^ 
and  the  law  aeenres  equal  freedom  and  proteo*  noUe,  Lyona,  MontpeQier,  Nanogr.  Faria,  ¥dh 
tion to  eveiykindof  wonhip.  Avaat miajority  tierOf  Rennesi  Straaboorg^  and  Toiuoqm.  fiadi 
of  the  population  belonc  to  the  Roman  Catho-  aeademj  ia  goTemed  by  a  reetor,  with  an  aead- 
lie  ohiiroh.  The  French  government  supports  emy  inspector  for  erery  dapartaiei&t.  The  ree* 
not  only  the  pastors  of  this  church,  bat  also  tor  is  assisted  by  an  acadfrnieai  eooBflil,  of 
those  of  the  Protestant  and  Jewish  commonions.  which  he  is  tlie  nresiding  officer ;  the  acadBny 
France,  inelnding  its  oolonies,  is  diyided  into  86  inspector,  by  a  oapartmental  ooimoal  iifViMdrf 
CathoHo  dioceses,  70  of  which  are  bish<mrics,  over  by  the  prefect  Three  grades  of  inametm 
and  15  archbishopricSi  viz. :  Aiz,  Albi,  Anch,  are  recognized,  aoperior,  seooodaiyt  *nd  pcimai* 
Avignon,  Besan^on,  Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Gam*  ly.  Superior  instniction,  embradng  thtt  hi^best 
brai,  Ly onSjParis,  Rheims^uen.  Sens^  Toulonse^  hranches  of  human  knowledge  only,  ia  given  by 
and  Tours.  Only  6  of  the  bisnoprios  are  out  a  number  of  fiKSolties,  the  profesaonhqts  of 
of  France  proper,  viz.:  Algiers,  Xa  Reunion,  whidiare  intrusted  to  men  of  tried  capan^ead 
Ajaoclo,  Martinique,  and  Guadeloupe,  Every  talent  There  are  8  faculties  of  theology  (6  Oath- 
bishop  and  archbishop  is  assbted  by  vicars-  olic,  2  PtotestantX  9  of  law,  8  of  mediiiiBe,  li 
general  and  a  chapter.  The  dioceses  are  divided  of  sdence,andl6ofletten.  Secondary  instmo- 
hito  parishes,  which,  according  to  their  impor-  tion,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  cnrrioiilam  of 
tance,  are  intrusted  to  priests,  holding  for  life,  American  universities,  is  supplied  by  aeoondary 
with  assistants,  or  to  mere  officiating  minis-  schools  of  medidne  and  pnarmaqy,  imperial 
ters  removable  at  will  by  the  bishops.  There  lyoeums  and  communal  colleges,  undflMosfr- 
are  175  vicars-general,  661  canons,  8,888  curates  naries,  chiefly  for  tiieologioal  atodenla,  private 
with  7,190  vicars,  and  29,587  officiating  minis*  institutions,  and  sehoola.  On  March  1, 18H 
ters.  Each  diocese  has  a  seminary  for  the  in«  there  were  61  lyoeums,  with  21,076  pnpib;  253 
struction  of  clergymen ;  theological  colleges  or  oommunal  coUeges,  with  27,906  pupah ;  and 
fiuulties  exist  at  Paris,  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  1,081  private  schods  and  insiitutaona  (825  of 
Rouen,  and  Toulouse.  The  French  Protestants  tton  under  the  direction  of  laymen,  26$  cod- 
mosUy  belong  to  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  or  ducted  hy  clergymen),  with  an  aggregate  noii^ 
Oalvinist  ohurdies;  they  number  about  4^000,-  her  of  68,667  pupils;  the  under-semiiiarica  nol 
000.  TheLutiierans,  wholiveprindMllyinthe  included.  The  above  two  branofaea  of  pab- 
departmentsofHant-Rhin,Bas-Khin,i)oubs,and  lio  instruction  are  under  the  spedal  cootrd 
Seme,  have  849  pastors,  with  presbyterial  ooun-  of  the  rectors  and  academy  inapeetom  The 
oils  and  consistories  under  the  superintendence  third,  primary  instruction,  is  espeoiany  istnui- 
of  a  dire^ry  at  Strasbourg,  where  their  chief  ed  to  tne  care  of  the  prefects,  aided  by  special 
theological  seminary  and  a  fooulty  are  dtuated.  inspectors.  For  primary  instruction  there  aa» 
The  Oalviniste,  who  mostly  inhabit  the  depart-  460  high  schools,  and  68,000  primary  aebocfti 
ments  <^  Seine,  Oard,  Ohiffente-Inf4rieure^  Ar»  established  all  over  the  counUy.  Theee  are 
ddohe.  Drome,  Tarn,  Tam-et-Garonne,  Lot-et-  aupported  by  the  communes;  part  of  their  pa- 
Garonne,  Lozdre,  and  Deux  Sevres,  have  507  pils  are  admitted  free  of  expense;  the  otben 
church  pastors,  presbyterial  councils,  91  eonsis-  pay  a  trifling  annual  diaige.  Aqrinma  for  dut^ 
tories,  a  central  council  ritting  at  Paris,  and  a  oren  complete  the  estamishmentB  of  primary 
theological  college  at  Montauban.  The  Jews,  instruction.  Nonnal  schools  for  the  edncalMm 
numbering  about  100,000,  who  are  found  princi*  of  primary  teachera  exist  in  nearly  all  the  dit' 
paOy  in  the  large  towns  of  the  east  and  south,  partments,  and  have  worked  satiafrdori^.  A 
have  synagogues  at  Paris,  Strasbomv,  Golmar,  superior  normal  adhool,  estaWished  at  Paria,  is 
Metz,  Kanoy,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  with  a  the  seminary  from  whidh  eome  the  majority  of 
oentnil  council  in  the  capital.  Their  pastors  con-  the  professors  appointed  in  the  imperially) 
sist  of  a  great  rabbi  of  tbecentral  council,  7  great  this  institution  Las  been  d  great  aervit 
synagogue  rabbis,  68  rabbisi  and  61  officiatmg  many  of  its  alumni  have  gained  a  adea 
ministers.  The  clei^  of  the  Oatholio  church,  literary  reputation.  In  eoDneotkm  with  thia, 
which,  previous  to  the  rrench  revolution,  was  the  we  must  mention  the  French  adhool  at  Athene 
holder  of  frilly  one  third  of  the  landed  property,  to  which  a  number  of  young  men  from  the 
and  had  a  yeurly  income  amounting  to  very  near  mal  aohool  are  sent  by  the  govemmeDt  to 
140,000,000,  now  receive  a  salary,  the  aggr^S^te  feet  their  knowledge  of  t&  Greek  laogn  _ 
amount  of  which  is  scarcely  over  $6,000,000.  Candidates  for  the  Gathdic  priesthood  are  e^ 
—The  government  haa  a  direct  and  supreme  oated  in  high  ecderiastacalacboolaor  great  aem- 
control  over  publio  instruction,  through  the  in«  inaries  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Oath- 
stmmentality  of  that  powerful  institntionknown  olic  bishopa;  ministers  are  prepared  ta  the 
as  the  university  of  France,  and  the  combmed  Protestant  seminaries  at  Strasbourg  and  Moat- 
action  of  its  dvU  officers  in  the  administration  anban;  rabbis  in  the  oentral  ramnio  achool 
thereof.    The  minister  of  publio  instruction,  at  Metz.    Tliese  schools  are  of  course  oat  of 

E laced  at  the  head  of  the  whole  organisation,  thepaleof  theuniverrity.    So  are  also  the  oil* 

I  asristed  by  an  imperial  council  and  a  body  of  ebrated  polytechnic  school,  where  naval,  mili- 

18^inspectors-genenl.    The  country  is  divided  tary,  and  civil  engioeers,  artillerv  officers^  Acl, 

into  16  distri^  each  with  its  academy;  the  are  educated;  the  militaiyschoMs  of  St.  Qyr, 

seats  <^  these  institutiona  are  at  Aix,  Besani^OD,  LaFldohe,  and  Sanmar;  the  practical  achmi 
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ibr  nriSkry  tad  eng^Mring,  See.;  all  of  wbioh  are  at  Oharenton,  near  Paria;  fonndliog  boa- 
are  under  the  aapervision  of  the  minister  of  pitals,  Jbo.  Poor-relief  boards  (bureaux  de 
war.  Some  otber  practioal  aohools  connected  Uer\fauance\  at  least  7,000  in  number,  give 
with  the  naTj,  civil  engineering,  the  mines,  either  indoor  or  outdoor  relief  to  oyer  700,- 
mannfactnres,  forests,  te.,  are  respectiTel  j  con-  000  indiTidoals,  Yariooa  societies  for  the 
trolled  bj  the  ministers  to  which  thej  more  aaristance  of  prisoners  or  the  sick,  and  a  vast 
proper]  J  belong.  The  central  school  of  art  and  nnmber  of  imilanthropio  associations  of  all 
mannfactorea  at  Paris,  a  dependeni^  of  the  kinds,  are  dispersed  tnronghont  the  conntry. 
ministry  of  pnblio  works,  deserrea  particular  There  are  46  mantB-de-pUU  (pawnbroking  es- 
notice  on  account  of  its  general  nsefblnesa.  tablishments),  with  a  capital  of  nearly  $10,000,- 
Important  in  a  higher  sphere  are  the  college  of  000,  making  yearly  loans  to  the  amount  of  about 
France,  where  lectures  are  deliTered  on  the  $12,000,000.  Such  loans  are  gratuitous  in  5  of 
highest  topics  of  science  and  literature;  the  tiie  above  establishments;  interest  in  the  others 
museum  of  natural  histoiy,  an  admirable  colleo*  varies  fW>m  2  to  16  per  cent,  llie  first  savings 
tion  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  wealth,  bank  (came  tPipargne)  was  established  in  1818 
connected  with  tixejardin  de$plafUm;  and  the  at  Paris ;  and  on  Jan.  1, 1858,  there  were  411 
lectures  on  oriental  languages  delivered  at  the  In  all  parte  of  the  countiy.  The  Interest  on 
imperial  library.  Above  au  these  learned  in«  deposits  is  4  per  cent — ^A  double  qrstem  of  tax- 
atitutlons  stand  the  IVench  aosdem  v,  the  acad*  ation  ezista  m  France.  The  direct  taxes  are 
emiesofinsaiptiona.ofsclence,oftJiefineart8^  those  laid  on  land  (eontr^Uim  faneUnX  on 
and  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  which  com*  houses  (eoniributipn  de$  porta  tt  fenStreijy  on 
pose  the  6  classes  of  the  illustrious  institute  of  persons  {eonirUnUum  pertanelle  et  mofttZuhrs), 
France.  In  1854,  the  numberof  public  libraries  and  on  licenses  (t'mp^t  <2ef/Mi(m^}.  Theindi* 
in  the  departments  amounted  to  888,  containing  rect  tazes^  beside  tbe  import  and  export  duties^ 
44,070 1IS8.  and  8,689,869  printed  works.  This  comprise  excise  charges  upon  wines,  brandies, 
does  not  Include  the  public  libraries  of  Paris,  aalt,  gunpowder,  tobacco,  postage,  public  stages 
which  are  over  87  in  number,  with  104,000  and  coachea,  stamped  paper,  r^^try  of  deeda 
M8S.  and  more  than  2,500,000  printed  volumes,  and  sales,  io.  This  complicated  system  re- 
There  are  in  France  1,087  printing  offices,  pub-  quires  an  army  of  public  officers  and  collectors 
Itsbing  1,115  periodicals.  Paria  haa  91  printing  of  every  rank,  private  and  general  reoeiveia, 
offices  and  470  periodicals.*-»The  charitable  in-  payers,  ^.  These  ore  vnder  the  control  of 
etitotions  of  France  are  very  numerous.  Hoe-  the  minister  of  finance,  who  Is  assisted  by  64 
pitala  and  asylums  exist  in  nearly  every  town  finance  Inspectora  and  the  court  of  acconntsv 
of  importance.  These  establishments,  some  of  Bemde  the  government  taxes,  there  are  numer- 
which  hold  considerable  property,  are  supported  oua  local  ones,  mostiy  established  in  the  towns 

Sthe  state,  the  department,  or  the  commune,  of  Importance  to  defray  local  expenditures;  they 

ey  are  1,888  in  number,  with  an  income  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Mfivia. 

amounting  to  over  $10,500,000,  and  yeariv  ao-  The  yearly  estimate  of  receipts  and  expendi<* 

oommodsSe  about  50,000  patients.    Hie  larg-  tures  is  cslled  the  budget^  which  is  proposed  by 

est  and  wei^iest  are  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Bor-  the  minister  of  finance  and  voted  upon  by  the 

deanx,  Rouen,  Marseilles,  Lille,  Nantes,  and  legislative  assemblies.    We  give  below  a  table 

Strasbourg.    There  are  military  and  marine  of  the  budgets  at  several  periods : 
hospitsls  under  the  control  of  the  secretaries         t««.  ]u«*ipu,  *.     siyMMaiM,  * 


of  war  and  tiie  navy.    Tbe  former,  established         }|}§ iiftJioJw  iiSSSIw 

in  the  principal  fortified  places  of  the  empire,  ^BH'^'^y^y^'.'.V^y.'.  *9H97ums  "mfinSa 

are42  in  number,  witii  18,000  beds  for  <^cers,         i»o iJS»aSo  I'Su'itolMs 

iton-commissioned  officers,  or  nrivatea,  under  iSsIir.iir.iiil^i.'.jjSJSSo  ilTTiwiS 

the  care  of  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the         isss i,448.s84.«a  ij60S;896^i6 

medical  staff  of  the  army.    Tlie  4  marine  hos-         ISl HS*?Il*?l?  }*$^!2i'SSi 

pitala  at  the  great  seaports  of  Oberbonrg^  Brest,         isos i,7n,9]9,n4  il76c.08o.67r 

Kochefort,  and  Toulon,  can  accommodate  about  The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  detail  in  1858 

6,000  patients,  and  are  taken  care  of  by  aisters  <^ere  as  follows : 

of  charity  and  male  overseers.    Of  several  aqr-  Baenm.                    wt 


lums  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have    g*"^  *•"••• V  Vu 'i^i SS'^ffi 

served  their  comitry  for  a  period  of  years,  tiie  fSSSTiSS'fiffrtt  "^f!^^^^                    "ftSSSS 

most  celebrated  is  the  MUl  de$  tntalida,  at    Ctutoow  ana  uit  dacj 'i^«!!l*!!!5 

Paria,  having  a  marshal  of  France  for  Its  gov-    J?*'^ir- mwIIoo 

croor,  and  a  large  stair  of  officers.    It  contains    MiMeUuiMNu «A,oi7>9f 

neariy  8,000  old  soldiers,  generously  provided    itnat^iatj  mnm -     U»>S8S 

forbythe  government    Among  the  other  In-         toui l,7S7,ll^l7l 

atitutlons  are  the  blind  asylum,  known  as  the  Szran>irvKn. 

hoipice  dm  qunue^inat,  and  the  Imperial  in-    FaWtedtM.... ............... ....../. 5n,88uss 

atiution  fo?  tiie  ed?ci^tion  of  the  blind  at  ^■SS%il";f^".^*'*^*!*:A\\'^!^."*."T^     to.«io;ns 

Paris;   the  imperial  institutions  for  deaf  and    lUnutty or suto timjos 

dnmb  tiiere  and  at  Bordeaux;  over  40  lu-         "     ofjiwue. «^*<*>'«^ 

natie  asylums,  the  moat  important  of  which        Cbntodertr. M0^8os,Stt 
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Brought  Affirvd 'TJ^SS^&S  of  ttTonadienL  4  of  Toltigeon,  1  of  ZooaTci  1  of 

""'s'^lJnariS!":::::::::::::::::::::  iJS^S  cJu«.n«,  i  of  ^d«rmMte;  cftvjry-jnp. 

*«     oTfloMieM i9»i0Sitt7  ments  of  oairaasterai  1  of  dragooDi,  1  of  cbii- 

"   :f^Ir.i;;f•i;dia;ii;;:::::::::::::  iSSim  ?'^^.^^«Sln*^^'?!!!f~?^^Jf^*f^ 

•*     of  pabUe  uisinicttoii  uA  worship. . . .    60,76^186  oansene ;  artillery— 1  moQDtod  regiment,  1  on 

•»     o#  •gricaitur^  ooInIlMro^  ud  pubUo  ^  foot  (with  1  sqii«aro&  of  worfaDeoi),  and  1  di- 

cfelu^uon  ;i;d';diiiitet^iW  iStJmSJ  ^^o»  o^  ^?  ^V  ^  ongiDeers.   The  Mnm 

BcDftrmenu 109,681,068  troopi  ooDsiat  of  8  regonenta  of  Zoaxm,  t 

Exlnordinuy  ozpouM i9.5»8,ooo  batfcalions  of  light  African  infentry,!  foreigB 

Totd ..i,n6k088,8N  legioD  of  S  regimentei  3regimeDfaB  of  Algeriu 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  the  hud-  sharpahootera,  12  discipline  companieB,  S  ngh 

get  for  1869  are ;  ministry  of  state  and  imperial  menta  of  mounted  A&iwa  teaman,  and  8  rf 

ousehold,  12,729,400  fr. ;  justice,  28,898,270  ;  mounted  8pahis.    A  b<^y  of  troopa,  cdled  the 

foreign  affairs,  10,470,600 ;  interior,  150,628,-  imperial  gendarmehe,  forms  an  armed  vf£n 

818 :  finances,  908,694,229  Cmduding  680,478,-  force,  whose  ftmotiona  are  to  prwerre  order  it 

698  interest  on  the  puhlio  debt) ;  war,  864,042,-  !»»©-    The  amegate  of  the  above  troops  m 

020;  navy,  123,986,686;  Algeria,  16,668,002;  1858  amounted  to 409.062  men,  dtftnb^rtedii 

public  instruction  and  worship,  68,OiO,986;ag-  foUowe:   infantry,  247,641;  cavahy,  W,4Wj 

riculture,  commerce,  and  nublic  works,  98,169,-  artillery,  84^262 ;  others,  61,752.   The  gnenl 

466.    The  public  debt,  Jan.  1, 1856  and  1867,  staff  comprised  10  marshals  of  France.  <8gea. 

stood  as  follows :  »•»  of  divisions.  164  brigadier-generals,  beside 

— — ^—  79  generals  of  divirion  and  170  brigadicr-geo- 

'*"•  erali  belonging  to  the  reserve.  The  above  figarei 

have  been  of  oourse  altered  by  the  itate  of  vff. 

'JJSil'JSJ  *'  I>uring  the  Crimean  war,  there  were  in  acliti 

mim4M  service  681,000  men  and  118,000  hors^  Tk 

army  la  recruited  by  an  annual  contingent  of 


DMcriptifla. 


Floating  dobt: 

Beftring  Intereit 

Not  bMring  interest 
ConaoUdftted  deM 


Total 


18M. 


851,764,100  fr. 
76,888,200 
7,fi08,O4Q,82a 


8,286.148,192  fr. 


8.884,020.566  fr.    ^^^^^  80,000  men,  either  volunteers  or  con- 


During  the  16  years  of  the  restoration  (1816-  scripts,  above  20  years  of  age.    The  oonacripts 

*80)  the  national  debt  was  more  than  trebled;  are  diosen  by  ballot  for  a  term  of  T  yetit 

under  Louis  Philippe  (1880-^48)  it.  increased  There  aro  several  causes  of  ezemptioo,  eitber 

but  one  fourth ;  while  within  the  last  10  years  natural  or  legal,  and  any  conscript  nas  it  io  bis 

it  has  nearly  doubled.    From  1861  to  1868  the  power,  by  paying  a  fixed  sum,  to  pat  a  sobstitnte 

increase  was  at  the  rate  of  489,949,200  firancs  m  his  place.    Prance  is  divided  into  21  militsir 

a  year,  and  from  1814  to  1869,  a  period  of  46  divisions,  governed  by  generals  ci  diviaoD)  tni 

years,  of  which  only  8  have  been  yean  of  war,  the  most  miportant  by  marshals,  and  87  nbdi- 

the  publio  debt  of  France  has  been  in  the  ag-  viriona  under  brigadier-generals.    The  heed- 

gregate  increased  from  $240,000,000  to  $1,700,-  quarters  of  the  divisions  are  in  the  foUowin; 

000,000,  and  the  annuid  charges  thereon  to  be  towns  and  cities:  Paris,  Bouen,  UUe,  ChAloos' 

provided  for  by  taxes  from  $12,000,000  to  $100,-  anr-Hame,  Hetz,  Strasbourg,  Besan^on,  Ljooi) 

000,000.— The  military  establishment  of  France  MazseiUes,  Montpellier,  Ferpignao,  Touloase, 

is  not  only  formidable  in  extent,  but  placed  upon  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Bennei,  Butu, 

such  a  aystematio  basis  of  administration  as  to  Tours,  Bourges,  Clermont,  and  limogei.  I^ 

secure  its  full  eflSciency.    The  control  of  the  country   is   protected   by   186  fortreasa  or 

whole  belongs  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  is  strongholds,  the  most  important  beiog  the 

assisted  by  several  boards  or  consultative  com-  following :    1,  along   the  J^.   frontier,  li^ 

mittees  of  general  oflScers,  severally  attending  Bonay,  Cond6,  Valenciennes,  Hanbeose,  Gire^ 

to  business  connected  with  the  general  statin-  H^^res,  Sedan,  Longwy,  ThionviUe,  JieU,  m 

fiantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  fortifications,  &o.   The  Haeuenau ;  2,  along  Uie  K  frontier,  Strasbooig 

army,  previous  to  the  war  in  Italy  (1869X  con-  Befort,  Besan^oo,  Fort  de  Joux,  I^ooa,  Gre> 

abted  of  the  following  troops:  infantry^lOO  noble,  Briangon;  8,  along  the  MeaiterraDeiB 

regiments  of  the  line,  20  battalions  of  chasseurs  coast,  Antibes,  Toulon,  l&seilles,  Cette,  Fort 

deVincennes,  and  9  companies  of  veterans;  St  Elme,  PortVendres;  4,  alongUieFjreii^ 

cavalry— 2  regiments  of  carabineers  and  10  Bellegarde,  Hont  Louis,  Perpignan,  BsTOOoe; 

regunents  of  cuirassiers,  formine  the  reserve;  6,  along  de  weatem  and  northern  eo^ ^ 

12  regiments  of  dragoons  and  8  of  lancers,  being  islands  of  016ron,  B6,  NoirmoutterB,  Beile-IiM 

the  cavalry  of  the  line;  12  of  chasseurs  and  8  (^  and  Groix,  Boohefort,  La  BooheUe,  Lontfit, 

hussars  or  light  cavahry,  and  10  supplementary  Brest,  StTHalo,  Hont  St.  IGcbel,  Cberbosg 

companies;  artillery — 17  regiments,  heavy  and  Havre,  Boulogne,  CaJaia,  and  Dunkirk.  Tw 

light,  with  4  companies  of  veterans  and  14  com-  government  has  8  cannon  founderiea,  at  I>ou.^i 

panics  of  workmen ;  engineers— 8  regiments,  2  btrasboui^,  and  Toulouse ;  and  frctories  oTg^* 

companies  of  workmen,  and  1  company  of  voter-  powder,  muskets,  cannon  balls,  4c.  Ite  mOittfT 

ans.    The  above  does  not  include  the  imperial  arsenals  and  warehouses  oan  place  ^  *°J  ^j! 

guard  nor  the  trooM  especially  belonging  to  the  ment  at  the  disposal  of  the  army  aboot  13,000 

African  service.    The  former,  a  select  body  of  guns  and  howitzers  of  yarious  dxda,  iritb  iffi- 

triedsoldiera,  comprises:  infantry— 8  regiments  menaestores  of  munitionaof  war  of  efUT^^ 
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The  IVench  war  department  Is  admirably  com-  Marie-Oalante,  Lea  8dnte8|  Desirade,  and  one 
plete  in  all  its  appdntmenta.  The  prindnal  half  of  St.  Martin  island;  5,  in  South  America, 
military  schools  have  been  previonalj  allaaed  Gniana;  and  6,  in  tibe  Pacific  ocean,  the  Mar* 
ta — ^The  French  navj  is  perhaps  the  branch  of  qneaas  islands,  or  Mendana  archipelago,  and 
pnblic  serrice  that  has  increased  and  improved  New  Caledonia.  Tahiti  and  Gambler  idands 
the  most  since  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  are  nnder  the  protectorate  of  Fhmce.  The 
The  vessels  afloat  in  1848  were  as  follows:  21  population  of  Algeria  is  estimated  (1866)  at 
ships  of  the  line,  82  frigates,  87  war  corvettes,  abont  2,600,000,  nativea  and  Europeans;  the  lat- 
47  brigs,  90  sailing  vessels  of  smaller  size,  and  ter  do  not  exceed  160,000,  of  whom,  acooiding  to 
76  steam  vessels ;  &  all,  291  vessels  afloat,  beside  the  last  census^  107,407  areFrench.  Thepopnlv 
28  steam  and  48  sailing  vessels:  total,  862  tionof  the  other  colonies  sosMelj  reaches  600^- 
vessels.  In  March,  1866,  the  total  nad  been  in-  OOO,  a  little  over  fg  of  whom  are  Europeans. — 
creased  to  420,  dismbuted  as  follows :  66  ships  France,  which  comprises  the  largest  put  of  the 
of  the  line,  80  frigates,  68  corvettes,  87  brigs,  country  formerly  known  as  Gallia  Transalpina, 
6  sailing  gun  brigs,  88  light  sailing  vessels,  26  owes  its  name  to  the  Franks,  one  of  those  as- 
transport  ships,  78  steam  advice  boats,  20  steam  sociations  of  €torman  tribes  that  invaded  and 
gun  boats,  6  saOing  bomb  vesseb,  5  floating  dismembered  the  Boman  empire  during  tile  6th 
batteries,  8  saiUnff  gun  boata,  18  sail  and  steam  century.  These  warriors  were  above  all  noted 
transports.  Of  these,  212  were  sailing  vessels,  for  their  flery  spirit  and  rashness.  Crossing 
of  which  181  were  afloat  and  81  building;  ana  the  lower  Rhine,  they  settied  in  the  northern 
208  steam  vessels,  167  afloat  and  61  building,  part  of  Belgium  nnder  various  chiefr,  and  sue- 
In  1868  there  were  afloat  or  building  262  sau-  oessfol  conquest  brought  them  gradually  to  the 
ing  vesseb  with  8,106  guns,  and  209  steam  vea-  banks  of  the  Somme.  Meanwlule  other  hordea 
8^  with  4,414  guns,  nuking  a  total  of  461  vea-  of  barbariana  had  taken  possession  of  several 
aels,  carrying  12,620  guns  and  66.616  seamen  other  provinces  of  Gaul;  the  Bnrgundians  had 
and  marines.  The  total  number  of  seamen  ex-  peacefully  shared  the  eastern  part  of  this  eoun- 
oeeds  62,000 ;  there  are  beside  4  regiments  of  try  with  the  Gallo-Romans,  whUe  the  Visigoths, 
marines,  14,761  strong,and  8  regiments  of  artil-  already  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lery,  8,614  strong.  The  naval  staf^  previous  to  Spanish  peninsula,  extended  their  military  rule 
the  war,  consist^  pf  2  admirals,  18  vioe-admi*  over  the  population  of  Aquitania.  The  oitiea 
ral8,28  rear-admirals,  114  ship  captains,  841  of  Armonca  had  formed  themselves  into  a  con- 
firigate  captains,  678  lieutenants,  662  sub-Iieuten-  federation,  and  the  central  part  of  Gaul  from 
ants  or  midshipmen  ((Nueiffne$\  and  280  cadets  the  Somme  to  the  Loire  was  alone  held  by  the 
((upiranti).  There  are  boards  of  marine  engl-  Bomans.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
neers,  of  hydrographiod  engineera.  of  inspectors,  try  in  481,  when  a  young  man  of  16  was  pro* 
isc.  Navid  schools,  and  several  schools  of  appli-  daimedkhig  by  the  Frankish  tribe  living  in  and 
cation,  for  the  education  or  scientific  improve-  around  the  city  of  Toumay.  This  was  Khlod- 
ment  of  the  officers  and  even  the  seamen,  are  wig  or  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  Frankish  do- 
oonnected  with  the  navy  department  Abowd  minion  in  Gaul,  and  of  the  Merovingian  dy- 
of  admiralty,  aootiier  superintending  the  naval  nasty,  as  it  was  called  from  his  grand&ther 
works,  snd  a  third  attending  to  the  improve-  Meroveus.  In  486  he  invaded  the  Bomanprov* 
ment  of  instruction  among  the  sailors,  act  as  ince,  conquered  the  governor,  Syagrius,  at  Soia- 
advisors  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  The  sons,  and  thus  secured  to  himself  the  posses- 
maritime  territory  of  France  is  divided  into  6  sion  of  the  whole  country  to  the  Loire.  Ten 
districts  or  prefectures,  subdivided  into  arron-  yeara  later,  after  forcing  back  to  Germany  some 
diBsements  and  quarters.  The  naval  prefects  rival  tribes  which  had  crossed  the  Bhine  in  the 
reside  at  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Bochefort.  hope  of  dividing  the  spoils  with  the  Fhmks, 
and  Toulon,  and  under  them  officers,  called  Clovis,  yielding  to  his  wife's  entreaties,  con- 
heads  of  service,  commissaries,  and  under  com-  sented  to  be  baptised,  and  henceforth  all  the 
missaries,  are  placed  in  the  several  subdivisions.  Catholic  bishops  of  Gaul  were  enlisted  in  his 
— ^France  could  once  boast  of  tiie  extent  of  her  cause.  Their  powerful  influence  helped  him 
colonial  possessions  in  America,  and  also  for  a  greatly  in  consolidating  his  authority  among 
while  in  Asia.  Sbehaslost  the  greater  part  of  the  Gallic  population,  and  carrying  his  con- 
them,  and  possesses  now  only  the  following :  1.  quests  southward.  A  single  victory  won  (607) 
in  Africa,  Algeria  on  the  N.  coast,  several  at  Youilld  over  the  Visigoths,  who  were  Ariana, 
islands,  seapoita,  and  military  posts  on  thebanka  gave  htm  the  possession  of  nearly  all  Aquita- 
of  the  river  Seneeal,  the  island  of  Goree  on  the  nia.  On  his  death  in  611,  his  kingdom  extend- 
coast  of  Senegambia,  S.  of  CapeVerd,  and  some  ed  firom  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  to  the  Pyr^ 
trading  posts  dong  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  n6es,  thus  including  the  whole  of  Gaul,  with 
La  B^union,  formerly  Bourbon  isbnd,  8.  £.  the  exception  of  the  province  occupied  by  the 
of  that  continent,  in  the  Indian  ocean;  2,  in  Burgundians,  the  Mediterranean  shore,  which 
Asia,  the  districto  of  Pondioherry,  Karical,  had  been  retained  bv  the  Visigoths  through  the 
Chandemagore,  Tanaon,  and  Mah6  in  Hindo-  aid  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and 
Stan ;  8,  near  the  coast  of  Korth  America,  the  peninsula  of  Brittany.  This  kingdom,  al- 
the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon ;  4,  in  though  partitioned  among  the  4  sons  of  Clovis, 
the  Caribbean  sea,  Martinique,  Gnadetonpe,  waasoonmoreaaedbytheoonqaeatofBnigun- 
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Branght  fonrird '¥M22'!S  of  grenadiers,  4  of  V(4^, 

^^t'^Sjriar":;::::::::;::::::::::  «S  ^r'S'iili:^^ 

•»       o#  •grlcuUur^  eommeroei  and  pubUe  foot  (with  I  4  ^C-^^*^  Sk 

wor^  80,M1,800  «;-;«« -^f  ♦k; -^  ^  %* '^  ^^        ^ 

CWlecUon;iid';dminl.trmtlonofthereTeiia#..   WW^  ^L  jf\%^  €P^%- 

BcpaymenU 1«,6W,0«  tTOOpi  Of^^^*^«%.^^ 

BxtSordlMfy  expensM 19.5»8>000  battalio'|  ^ '^  ^*  %  %  ^^  ^' 

Totd 1,T16,«»^  ^t*^^t4t.^^'i'€^ 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  the  bud-  "»«^  %>%  ^  %¥  C"^' "^ 

get  for  1859  are :  ministry  of  state  and  imperial  mr^  4 1  %  1.  ^  ?^  ^  %  ^' 

household,  12,729,400  fr. ;  justice,  28,898,270  ;  f  ^  ^|  |  f  ^"t  ^  ^^  ^1^ 

foreign  aflfairs,  10,470,600  ;  interior,  160,6M,.  5  &if  V^ll^  %  ^' V  "^ 
818;  finances,  903,694,229  Cmcluding  680,478,-  ^y>4  I  ^' tl  t  %  f-^  ^  ^  ^ 


698  interest  on  the  public  debt) ;  war,  854,042. .  lit^'^^%A\<r%\  ^<  ^ 
020;  navy,  123,986,686;  Algeria,  l«,6«8,0(rJMV|  $;t^l^%  ^f  ^V-.  >^ 
public  instruction  and  worship,  68,040,986  ?>  1 1 H  t  ^  ^  1 1  ^%  *•  <&  *^  ^^ 
riculture,  commerce,  andpubho  works,  «8  ;i  l,^  el  WXt\  "-:  ^  t  ft  ^  " 
466.    The  public  debt,  Jan,  1, 1866  and  >%  ^  1 1:  ^  ^  ^  ^>.«  r  4;    .^ \^  • 

stood  as  folfows : ;||  j4f|tl|U^ 

DMCriptlMI. 


^ 

^ 


Floating  debt: 

Bearing  interest 

Not  bearing  interest 
ConaoUdated  debt 


Total 


.<»..>.<i,..     -t«.^lf  ..w^yed  the  W  remM*^ 
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During  the  16  years  of  the  '''^^C^^  '  ^a  tried  his  anna  against  tiM  Mtf^oi 

'30)  the  national  debt  was    ';^»  opain.    He  thosmade  himself  the  ni^^ 

under  Louis  Philippe  (19  -j  K  ^^  empire  which  included  not  mij  GfloLki 

but  one  fourth ;  while  wi  . !;  ^  «<ne  the  whole  of  Germany,  the  laigest  pntof  lo^? 

it  has  nearly  doubled.    ;/  ^ire  U.  and  the  N.  £.  of  Spain.    To  invest  Kb te> 

increase  was  at  the  ra'/^  4nion  under  ion  with  a  more  imposing  character,  bsc^ 

a  year,  and  ftom  18^/  ^ert  (628-688),  it  the  '^new  empire  of  the  West,'*  umI  ^ 

years,  of  which  onlv  ^nce,  and  took  as  crowned  by  the  pope  at  Borne  in  80Q.  v 

the  pubUo  debt  of '  o^vm  or  Eloi,  the  most  aimed  indeed  at  a  complete  restoratioftitf » 

gregate  increased  of  his  time,  who  was  ancient  Roman  empire,  by  raanyiag  the  Btat 

000,000,  and  ^  His  successors  were  mere  tine  empresa  Irene ;  bat  this  wss  predated  p 

provided  for  1^       ,alty,  and  have  been  styled  revolutiona  at  Conatantiaople.    AnaA\»^ 

000,000.— Th'    ^^/aineanU).    A  kind  of  prea-  and  vast  political  deaispa,  ObariemagDe  w 

is  not  only  ft*    ^  attached  to  the  Merovingian  leisnre  to  extend  the  biMrings  of  dnfiaO* 

Bueh  a  qraf  ^rf«served  the  royal  title,  while  the  to  his  aabjecta,  by  establidiiiig  soboob  "■ 

aecure  itr.^^^jcJded  by  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  patronizing  sdence  and  litentme.  T^^ 

whole  b^/Jliiiieconditionofprivate  officers  of  the  emperor  impressed  all  the  world  ^Jt 

aaststec*  ^Z^^M^  had,  by  help  of  the  aristocra-  apect  for  kia  matneaa  and  geniai;  ^  ^ 

mitter  ^JluHb»  rank  of  prime  ministers,  in  each  waa  hia  fiune  s&oad  that  emteasseoM^* 

to  b^    4  '^Site  kingdoms,  Austrasia,  Neustria,  and  ooort  finom  the  moat  distant  setewip*-  ^ 

&n     /^^,  of  which  the  Prankish  dominion  aon,LoidaleD6bonnaii«(814-M0),aveikiB 

ar      f^S.    Through  their  rivalrv  the  old  con-  aoperstitioiiB  prince,  waa  peoofiariy  vaS^^ 

'      ^fl«t«reen  the  Austrasians  and  the  Neustri-  the  heavy  task  which  devolved  190B  bin^ 

^i^Hved ;  notwithstanding  the  political  tal-  the  aelfiah  ambitioii  of  Louis's  tnoeepon  Ja* 

^  displayed  by  Ebroin,  mayor  to  the  sons  tened  the  naticmal  and  aodai  disraptiaB.  ui 

^lovis  II.  r660>681X  the  Neustrians  were  at  than  80  yean  after  Charlem^^^  deitk(^^ 

^1^  controlled  by  the  mayors  of  Austrasia,  his  empbe  waa  divided  into  8  ^^^i^^^ 

^^  soon  took  the  title  of  dukes,  and  finally  ao-  86  years  later  (888),  thnmgfa  the  inibe^^ 

^red  absolute  possession  of  the  Prankish  king-  his  great-grandaon,  Ghariea  the  I^  it  bai  <•* 

JMDS.    Pepin  of  H6rista],  the  most  illustrioua  tirelyfidlen  to  pieces.    From  its  fiafo"^^ 

iBong  these  nominal  ministers  and  real  mon-  formed  the  kingdoms  of  iVanee,  mjj  vd^ 

archs,  governed  them  in  the  name  of  several  sue-  many,  with  theeecoodaxy  statesof  Lo^liB^^ 

eessive  kings.  After  his  death  (714X  his  natural  gundy,  and  Kavaire.    Amid  the  «b»*J 

son  Earl,  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Charles  whi<£  led  to  this  oonaommatioD,  tbe  povtf  a 

Martel,  seized  and  wielded  with  an  iron  hand  a  the  noli^  had  been  rapidly  ioowf;  ^ 

still  more  extensive  power.  The  victory  won  by  dukes  and  ooonta,  who  had  been  i^  ^  "f 

him  over  the  Saracenic  invaders  of  France  (732),  officers  of  the  kinga,  had  oontrited  to  a* 

between  Toura  and  Poitiers,  secured  for  him  an  their  dignities  hereditaiy ;  andCbirivtbift* 
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^^^  pret6iui<»s,  bat  found  among  either  the  olergj  or  the  people  of 

"^ritaoce  to  all  the  cities.    The  latter,  whose  material  and  moral 

of  the  feudal  condition  had  greatly  improved  during  the  pre- 

*  be  aaid  to  Tion»  oentoiy,  were  then  vindicating  their  mu- 

6  proper^  nicipal  liberties,  and  willinglj  ente^  into  an 

aistory  alliance  with  the  king   agiunst  their   fendal 

onn-  masters.     Philip  Angostos   (1180-1228),  the 

%  most  sagadoos  prince  of  his  time^  nearly  doabled 

the  rOTal  domains.    Beside  Normandy,  Tou- 

Mne,  Aqjou,  Maine,  and  a  large  part  of  Poiton, 

''^h  he  seiaed  upon  by  force,  after  confisoa- 

'd  been  acUndged  by  parliament  against 

n  of  England,  he  acquired  by  various 

^  'H>untie8  of  Artois,   Yermandois, 

V^\^  *^6)  ^f  making  his  royal  power 

J^^  ^e  from  the  Pyr6n6e8  to  the 

7  ^  *</^     ^k  Mediterranean  to  the  £ng- 

^»"^JK.  *^   ^^  ,  did  the  count  of  Flanders 

^  ^^  t^  ^e  English  king  and  Otho 

»\rV  uy.    Philip  gained  over  his  com- 

'^    *\^^/ •*,'*> r^"^^"^  aiies  a  brilliant  victory  at  Bovines 

,/v  *<^^\>i.**  *^.    %^  *»   *°^  thenceforth  the  royal  power 

\.  V '♦^^  t-    ^t^^  .  paramount  over  the  country.    France  was 

'«  ^'  'S  ^    "*  N  '  wiius  enabled  to  play  aoonsnicnous  part  m  Eu- 

*     "^^'^      *                                           •  ropeanafEUrs;  and  the  rank  to  which  Philip'a 

.  '  .^y                                                .«ong  able  policy  raised  her  was  folly  maintained  by  the 

^ «                                               .magne,  wisdom  A  his  grandson,  Loms  IX.  (1226-1270X 

#•                                             .  mcursions  who  proved  himself  at  onoe  a  saint  and  a  hero. 

./«  most  of  the  The  traditional  policy  was  followed  under  his 
.bO;  and  the  terror-  rdgn;  well  devised  treaties  and  fortunate  mar- 
.o  resist  such  formida-  riagea  were  concluded,  which  secured  the  ulti- 
MOem  to  depart   But  such  mate  possesrion  of  Languedoo  and  Provence^ 
.asured  tbeir  return ;  and  at  while  the  commons,  or  the  third  estate,  as  it  was 
.tie  Charles  the  Simple  thought  then  called,  was  placed  under  the  more  immedi- 
«jr  to  stop  the  invasions  wss  to  give  ate  control  of  the  king.    The  introduction  of  the 
<«i&v«  possession  of  part  of  the  country ;  Boman  law  and  the  regular  constitution  of  the 
jeaati^Sttl  lands  situated  W.  of  the  lower  pariiamenti  forming  a  high  court  of  Justice  which 
jme  wer^«  oeded  in  912  to  Bollo,  the  chief  of  a  was  to  supersede  gradually  all  feudal  Jurisdio- 
jge  ho^N^e  of  these  Northmen,  and  Normandy  tions,  were  mighty  additions  to  the  efficiency 
«n  be^^ame  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  of  the  royal  power;  while  the  king^s  personal 
98t  re^g^idated  provinces  in  France.    Its  didLca  kindness  and  virtue,  the  wisdom  of  his  admin- 
)\d  tli^e  first  rank  amcmg  the  foudal  prinoea.  Satration,  the  removal  of  many  grievances  under 
^en      Hognes  or  Hugh  Oeipe%  the  duke  or  which  the  people  complained,  and  the  severity 
ra&oe,  on  the  death  of  Louis  v.,  assumed  the  with  which  oppressions  by  the  nobles  were  pun- 
tie  of  king  (987).    The  beginning  of  the  new  ished,  conciliated  the  respect  and  affection  of 
ro Asty  to  which  thia  prince  gave  his  name  was  the  nation.    The  populiuity  thus  secured  for 
liable.  Hugh  was  indeed  in  point  of  territory  the  royal  title  was  so  strong  aa  to  be  scarce- 
le    most  powerfol  of  the  foudal  lords ;  but  he  ly  impaired  by  the  unworthiness  of  Louis*s  suo- 
la  the  prestige  of  neither  past  glory  nor  gaoiaa.  oeasors^  who  completed  the  monarchical  system 
IS  immediate  successors  were  even  less  distin-  that  was  to  prevul  for  several  centuries.  More 
liflhed  than  himself;  they  took  no  part  in  the  than  ever  they  leaned  upon  the  third  estate  in 
*eat  events  by  which  the  11th  oentmy  waa  order  to  counterbalance  the  ascendency  of  the 
arked.    While  southern  Italy  waa  cononered  two  privileged  orders.    Men  of  low  birth  had 
r  Norman  adventurers,  while  WiUiam  of  Nor*  already  been  introduced  into  the  parliament: 
andy  was  giving  a  new  rule  to  England,  while  mider  Philip  IV.  their  influence  increased,  and 
1  the  Christian  princes  eagerly  engaged  in  the  representativea  (tf  the  third  estate  were  admitted 
tisadea,  the  Ci^tians  quietly  stayed  at  home ;  to  the  general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  which 
id  by  this  very  inactivity,  without  any  par*  before  had  consisted  only  of  deputies  from  the 
solar  display  of  policy,  they  upheld  tneir  clergy  and  thenobility.  Through  these  new  mem* 
»yal  snprenuM^,  which  during  the  12th  and  bers  the  king  waanearly  certain  togainhisend in 
)th  centuries  waa  established  on  a  solid  fouiH  all  important  dronmstances.    It  was  by  their 
^on  by  kinn  of  uncommon  ability.    Louis  agency  that  he  succeeded  in  1802  in  triumph'* 
I.  (1108-1187)}  ft  king  of  unsurpassed  aotiv*  ing  over  the  pretensions  of  Pope  Bonifoce  Vllt. 
f  and  bravery,  forced  a  great  many  of  the  Neither  were  they  inactive  when  this  same  king 
»bles  into  submission,  and  to  this  end  more  induced  Pope  ClementY.  to  suppress  the  knights 
AH  OQoe  availed  himself  of  the  siq^port  he  templarsi  seiaed  upon  their  immense  wealth, 
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dj ;  and  Khlother  or  Glotaire  L,  the  joongest  imparaUeled  historical  edebrity,  and  pw^  & 

of  those  princes,  sarviving  his  brothers  and  way  to  the  tlirone  for  his  snoceasor.    Twcn^ 

nephews,  could  for  a  while  (558^61)  boast  of  years  later,  Y62,  his  son  Pepin,  coofiniB^  the  last 

possessing  a  larger  empire  than  his  sire.    A  of  the  Merovingians,  Ohilderic  IIL,  witbin  tha 

new  division  among  his  own  sons  brought  on  walls  of  a  convent^  with  the  ai^roval  of  tha 

long  civil  wars  between  the  eastern  Franks  or  pope,  assumed  the  title  of  king.    Hie  first  two 

Austrasians,  who  inhabited  from  the  Rhine  to  princes  of  the  Oarloviiwian  dynas^,  bcah  great 

the  Meuse,  and  the  western  Franks  or  Nens-  men,  raised  the  Frankuh  power  to  its  higher 

trians,  who  lived  W.  of  the  latter  river.    The  pitch.  Pepin  the  Short  (762-768X  firmly  estab- 

Burgundians,  who  under  their  new  masters  had  lishing  his  autiiority  all  over  Gaal,  forced  into 

preserved  their  name,  sided  alternately  with  the  complete  submission  A^cdtaniiL  which  dnriag 

one  or  the  other ;  while  the  Aquitanians,  tak-  the  reign  of  the  lazy  kings  had  aneoMded  in 

ingno  interest  in  a  conflict  among  their  barba-  vindicating  its  independence,  and  oonqoered 

rian  conquerors,  were  little  affected  by  it.    This  Septimania,  a  province  along  the  Me^tcmneaD 

bloody  period,  which  extends  over  the  latter  shore,  which  nad  been  held  by  the  Arabs  of 

part  of  the  6th  century  and  the  beginning  of  Spain.    He  made  his  influence  sJso  felt  in  Italy, 

the  7th  (567-618),  presents  two  leading  charae-  where  the  Lombards  became  his  tribntaris^ 

ters :  Brunehaut  or  Brunehilde,  the  queen  of  while  his  liberality  toward  the  pope  bi  might  to 

Siegbert  of  Austrasia.  and  Fredeffonda,  the  his  side  the  powerftil  moral  agency  of  r^gkni 

queen  of  GhiJ^erio  of  Neustria.    The  latter,  a  His  son.  Karl  or  Charlemagne,  following  thi 

true  representative  of  the  barbarity  of  her  age,  same  policy,  showed  himself  the  most  iaitMl 

was  notorious  only  for  her  crimes ;  her  brother-  protector  of  the  holy  see,  overthrew  the  Lon- 

in-law,  her  stepson,  her  own  husband,  fell  in  bard  monarchy,  and  placed  the  iron  crown  npoa 

succession  under  the  daggers  of  her  emissaries,  his  own  head  in  774;  wa^ed  for  8S  years  (77S- 

She  died  a  natural  death  in  597.    Brunehaut^  804)  a  merciless  war  against  the  SaKooa,  whs 

on  the  contrary,  a  Gothic  princess  of  refined  were  finally  subdued  and  compelled  to  embnes 

education,  of  more  than  ordinary  power  of  Ohristianity;  destroyed  the  last  lenuuuiftB  of 

mind,  dragged  by  misfortune  and  passion  into  the  barbarous  Avars  who  had  settled  in  Haa- 

a  series  of  bold  enterprises,  always  preserving  gary,  and  tried  his  arms  against  the  Majkiiis 

a  queenly  dignity  in  the  most  desperate  circum-  of  Spain.    He  thus  made  himself  Hie  master  ef 

stances,  died  in  dreadfiil  tortures  at  the  hands  an  empire  which  included  not  only  Gaol,  but 

of  her  rival's  son.    Her  death  ended  for  the  the  whole  ofGermany,  the  largest  part  of  Italv, 

time  the  national  struggle ;  and  Cloture  U.  and  the  N.  £.  of  Spain.    To  invest  bia  domiii* 

held  the  whole  of  the  Frankish  dominion  under  ion  with  a  more  imposing  character,  he  ai^rW 

his  sceptre.    So  did  his  son  Dagobert  (628-688),  it  the  '^new  empire  of  the  West,**  and  wss 

who  had  a  taste  for  magnificence,  and  took  as  crowned  by  the  pope  at  Rome  in  BOO.    Hs 

his  principal  minister  Eligius  or  Eloi,  the  most  aimed  indeed  at  a  complete  reatoratioii  of  ths 

celeoratea  silversmith  of  his  time,  who  was  ancient  Roman  empire,  oy  marrying  the  Byasa- 

canonized  as  a  saint    His  successors  were  mere  tine  empress  Irene;  but  this  was  profvcnted  bf 

phantoms  of  royalty,  and  have  been  styled  revolutions  at  Constantinople.    Ajnid  haa  wks 

**lazy  kings"  (raii/ainiants).    A  kind  of  pres*  and  vast  political  desisns,  Charlemagne  iauid 

tige  being  still  attached  to  the  Merovingian  leisure  to  extend  the  blessings  of  ctviUnftaoa 

name,  they  preserved  the  royal  title,  while  the  to  his  subjects,  by  esteblishing  aolKMla  and 

power  was  wielded  by  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  patronizing  science  and  literatore.    The 

who.  fbom  the  condition  of  private  officers  of  the  emperor  impressed  all  the  woiid  with 

king^s  household,  had,  by  help  of  the  aristocra-  apeot  for  his  greatness  and  genius;  and 

cy,  risen  to  the  rank  of  prime  ministers,  in  each  was  his  fiune  abroad  that  embasriea  came  lo  ha 

of  the  three  kingdoms,  Austrasia,  Neustria,and  court  fi!tnn  the  most  distant  soveretgna^    Hn 

Burgundy,  of  which  the  Frankish  dominion  aon,  Louis  le  D6bonnaire(814-840X  a  weak  aad 

consisted.    Through  their  rivalrv  the  old  con*  anperstitioua  prince,  was  peonliariy  nnfitftad  Iv 

test  between  the  Austrasiana  and  the  Neustri*  the  heavy  tadc  which  devolved  opon  him,  nd 

ans  revived ;  notwithstanding  the  political  tal-  the  selfish  ambition  of  Louia'a  anooeasora  haia> 

ents  displayed  by  Ebroin,  mayor  to  the  sons  toned  the  national  and  social  dismptioiL     Lbm 

of  Clovis  IL  r66a-681),  the  Neustrians  were  at  than  80  yean  after  Charlemagne's  death  (BiSV 

length  controlled  by  the  mayors  of  Austral  his  empire  was  divided  into  8  klnadom^  and 

who  soon  took  the  title  of  dukes,  and  finally  ac-  85  years  later  (888),  through  the  iinbecafitj  <tf 

Suired  absolute  possession  of  the  Frankish  king-  his  greatrgrandson,  Charles  the  Fat|  it  had  ea^ 

oms.    Pepin  of  H^ristiU,  the  most  illustrious  tirsiy  fallen  to  i^eces.    Ffomitsfiragnieotawm 

among  these  nominal  ministers  and  real  mon-  formed  thekingdomaof  Fmsoei  Ituy,  and  G«- 

archs,  governed  them  in  the  name  of  several  sue-  many,  with  thesecondary  stateaof  Lornina^  Bar- 

cessive  kings.  After  his  death  (714X  his  natural  gundy,  and  Navarre.    Amid  the  i  iin  i  iilsMsa 

6onKarl,socelebratednnderthenameofCharles  whi<»  led  to  this  consummation,  the  power sf 

Martel,  seized  and  wielded  with  an  iron  hand  a  the  nobles  had  been  riqiidiv  incPMan^ ;   ths 

still  more  extensive  power.  The  victory  won  by  dukes  and  counts,  who  had  been  at  firsa  ase 

him  over  the  Saracenic  invaders  of  France  (782),  officers  of  the  MnffS,had  contrived  to  anka 

between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  secured  for  him  an  their  dignities  hereditary ;  and  Charlas  tha  BaU 
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(877)  not  only  sanefeioned  thdr  pretennons,  but  found  among  either  the  dergj  or  the  people  of 
•xtended  the  principle  of  inheritance  to  all  the  cities.  The  latter,  whose  material  and  moral 
fieft.  8ach  was  thir  foundation  of  the  feudal  condition  had  greatly  improved  during  the  pre- 
ijstem,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  aaid  to  Tiou»  century,  were  then  vindicating  their  mu- 
eoinoide  with  the  beginning  of  France  i>roper»  nicipal  liberties,  and  willingly  entered  into  an 
The  name  France  indeed  appears  in  history  alliance  with  the  king  agiunst  their  feudal 
about  the  9th  century,  and  applies  to  the  conn-  masters.  Philip  Augustus  (1180-1228),  the 
try  W.  of 'the  Schddt  the  Mouse,  the  Sa6ne|  most  sagacious  prince  of  his  time^  neariy  doubled 
ttftdtheO^vennes;  and  henceforth  we  distinctly  the  roval  domains.  Beside  Normandy,  Ton- 
see  a  French  nation  forming  by  the  fosion  or  raine.  Ai\]ou,  Maine,  and  a  large  part  of  Poitou, 
the  Frankish  with  the  GaUo-Boman  element,  which  he  seiaed  upon  by  force,  after  confisca- 
and  a  new  language,  a  mixture  of  the  German  tion  had  been  adjudged  by  parliament  against 
and  the  Latin,  springs  up  at  the  same  thne.  The  King  John  of  England,  he  acquued  by  varioua 
Cariovingian  iimiily,  bemg  essentially  Gennanic,  means  the  counties  of  Artois,  Yermandois, 
oould  soffcely  preserve  the  affectiotts  of  this  Yalois,  Auvei^gn^^  ^.,  making  his  royal  power 
newpeople;  the  imbecility  of  most  of  its  later  felt  at  the  same  tmie  from  the  I^r^n^es  to  the 
memoeramoreover  brought  them  into  contempt  Rhine,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  £ng- 
They  were  soon  oppceed  by  national  princes  lishchanneL  Vainly  did  the  count  of  Flanders 
who  had  courage  and  talent;  and  after  a  struggle  ally  himself  with  the  English  king  and  Otho 
which  went  on  during  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  IV.  of  Germany.  Philip  gained  over  his  com- 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  10th  century,  they  bined  enemies  a  brilliant  victory  at  Bovines 
were  fiaafiy  deprived  of  their  hereditary  throne,  in  1214;  and  thenceforth  the  royal  power 
and  another  aynasty  was  inaugurated  (987).  was  paramount  over  the  country.  France  was 
Previous  to  this  a  new  race,  the  Normana,  hsid  thus  enabled  to  play  aoonspicuous  part  in  En* 
established  themselves  in  the  N.  W.  of  France,  ropean  afEUrs;  and  the  rank  to  which  Philip'a 
They  had  carried  on  a  system  of  piracy  idong  able  policy  raised  her  was  fuUymfuntained  by  the 
the  coast  as  early  as  the  reiffu  of  Cnarlemagne,  wisdom  of  his  f;randsony  Louis  IX.  (1226-1270), 
and  since  then  they  had  pushed  thdr  incursions  who  proved  himself  at  once  a  saint  and  a  hero, 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country ;  most  of  the  The  traditional  policy  was  followed  under  his 
principal  cities  were  laid  waste;  and  the  terror-  reign;  well  devised  treaties  and  fortunate  mar- 
stricken  people,  unable  to  resist  suc^  formida-  riages  were  concluded,  which  secured  the  ulti- 
ble  assaiianta,  bribed  them  to  depart  But  such  mate  possession  of  Languedoc  and  Provence^ 
a  measure  only  insured  their  return;  and  at  whilethecommons,orthe  third  estate,  as  it  was 
last  the  imbecile  Charles  the  Simple  thought  then  called,  was  placed  under  the  more  immedi- 
the  best  way  to  stop  the  invasions  wss  to  ^e  ate  control  of  the  king.  The  introduction  of  the 
the  invaders  possession  of  part  of  the  country ;  Boman  law  and  the  regular  constitution  of  the 
the  beautiful  hmds  situated  W.  of  the  lower  parliament,  forming  a  high  court  of  Justice  which 
Seine  were  ceded  in  912  to  BoUo,  the  chief  of  a  was  to  supersede  gradually  all  feudal  Jurisdio- 
large  horde  of  these  Northmen,  and  Normandy  tions,  were  mighty  additions  to  the  efficiency 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourisliing  and  of  the  royal  power;  while  the  king's  person^ 
best  regulated  provinces  in  Fk'ance.  Its  dc^ea  kindness  and  virtue^  the  wisdom  of  his  admin- 
held  the  first  rank  among  the  fendd  princes,  istration,  the  removal  of  many  grievances  under 
when  Huguea  or  Hugh  Oapet|  the  duke  of  which  the  people  complained,  and  the  severity 
Frsnce,  on  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  assumed  the  with  which  oppresdons  by  the  nobles  were  pun- 
title  of  king  (987).  The  beginning;  of  the  new  iabed,  conciliated  the  respect  and  affection  of 
dynasty  to  which  this  prince  gave  his  name  was  the  nation.  The  popularity  thus  secured  for 
humble.  Hugh  was  indeed  in  point  of  territory  the  royal  tide  was  so  strong  aa  to  be  scarce- 
the  most  powerftd  of  the  fondal  lords;  but  he  ly  impaired  by  the unworthiness  of  Louis*s  suc- 
had  the  prestige  of  neither  past  glory  nor  genius.  oessorS|  who  completed  the  monarchical  system 
His  immediate  successors  were  even  less  distin-  that  was  to  prevul  for  several  centuries.  More 
gttished  than  himself;  they  took  no  part  in  tibe  than  ever  they  leaned  upon  the  third  estate  in 
great  events  by  which  tiie  11th  centiffy  was  order  to  counterbalance  the  ascendency  of  the 
marked.  While  soutiiem  Italy  was  cononered  two  privileged  orders.  Men  of  low  birth  had 
by  Norman  adventurers,  while  WiUiam  of  Nor-  already  been  introduced  into  the  parliament: 
mandy  was  giving  a  new  rule  to  fioglaod,  while  under  Philip  IV.  their  influence  increased,  and 
all  the  Ohristian  princes  eagerly  engaged  in  the  representativea  of  the  third  estate  were  admitted 
omsades,  the  Oi^tians  quietiy  stayed  at  home ;  to  the  general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  which 
smd  by  this  very  inactivity,  without  any  par-  before  had  consisted  only  of  deputies  from  the 
tacniar  display  of  policy,  they  upheld  tneir  clergy  and  thenobility.  Through  these  new  mem- 
royal  supremacy,  which  auring  the  12th  and  bersthekingwaanearly  certain  togainhisendin 
18th  centuries  was  established  on  a  solid  fouiH  aU  important  circumstances.  It  was  hj  their 
dation  by  kinn  of  uncommon  ability.  Louis  agency  that  he  succeeded  in  1802  in  tnumph- 
in.  (1108-1187),  a  king  of  unsurpassed  aotiv-  ing  oyer  the  pretensiona  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
ity  and  bravery,  forced  a  great  many  of  the  Neither  were  they  inactive  when  this  same  king 
nobles  into  submission,  and  to  thia  end  more  induced  Pope  ClementV.  to  suppress  the  knishtB 
than  once  availed  himself  of  the  support  he  templarsi  smaed  upon  their  immense  wealth, 
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and  bronght  their  grand  master  to  the  aoaffold.  1420,  h j  which  the  royal  inheriftanee  of  fmn 
The  Oapetian  kings,  whatever  may.  have  been  was  deUvered  np  to  her  deadly  emmy.  Heuj 
their  faolts  and  personal  shortoominga^  anoc^ed-  Y .^  on  marrying  the  prinoeas  OathariiM,  ▼uij^ 
ed  in  giving  so  powerftd  an  organization  to  the  pomted  heir  to  Charles  VL,  and  metawiule  w« 
kingdom  as  to  enable  it  to  stand  the  brant  of  the  to  assume  the  power  of  regent  fmnobwaati 
foreign  and  dvil  wars  which  were  to  threaten  now  to  be  irretrieTably  loit;  all  her  ot^piuted 
its  existence  under  the  younger  branch  of  Vidoia  powers,  royalty,  dergy,  nobility,  and  bo^MMi, 
(182&-1589).  The  rivalry  between  France  and  were  nrosteted,  when  a  simple  coontiy  giil  ap- 
Enffland,  consequent  upon  the  accession  of  Duke  peaiea  and  overthrew  the  power  oi  EngUnd. 
WiUiam  of  Normandy  to  the  throne  of  the  lat-  Carried  away  by  patriotio^  or,  as  was  so^oied, 
ter,  had  already  been  the  cause  of  occasional  by  a  supernatural  inspiration,  Joan  of  Anwii 
hostilities  between  the  two  nations ;  it  came  to  the  very  impersonation  of  the  natioDal  fc«iiiif : 
a  decisive  crisis  during  the  first  half  of  the  14th  the  English  were  defeated,  and  the  diiiiibaitM 
oentury.  On  the  direct  branch  of  the  Capetians  son  of  Charles  V L  was  triun^hantiy  oondiicted 
becoming  extinct,  Edward  III.,  by  virtue  of  to  Rheima  to  receive  there  the  rojil  nsctka 
hereditary  right  derived  fh)m  his  mother's  side,  (1429).  Brought  to  a  premature  end  by  tnasoo 
claimed  not  only  such  provinces  on  the  conti-  and  crueltf,  the  l^d  of  Orieanseoold  sotooo- 
nent  as  had  been  taken  from  his  ancestors,  but  plete  the  ddiveranoe  of  her  couniiy,  but  afaekad 
the  whole  kinsdom  of  France;  thus  begiiming  given  the  mgnal;  the  nation,  aiooMd  bj  ber 
that  protracted  conflict  which  French  hbtorians  example,  fought  its  own  battlea,  and  aftar  SO 
call  the  *' hundred  years'  war"  (1887-1468).  years  of  repeated  efforts,  drove  the  fonign  io- 
Twice  France  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  .  vaders  away  (1468).  Calais,  the  only  plaoaoov 
dependency  of  the  English  crown.  In  1840  an  left  in  the  hands  of  tiie  English,  was  to  be  re- 
English  fleet  destroyed  the  naval  force  of  France  taken  106  years  later.  After  these  loog  triik^ 
at  Binis,  on  the  coast  of  Flanders;  in  1846,  at  France  was  at  last  enabled  to  exerdae  ber n- 
Cr6cy,  the  English  archers  won  an  unexpected  ouperative  powers;  her  populatioa  bcreaaadat 
viotoiy  over  the  flower  of  French  chivalry ;  and  a  rapid  rate,  industry  and  art  flonriahed,  asd  tbi 
10  years  later,  at  Poitiers,  the  Black  Prince  not  last  vestiges  of  the  past  calamities  diaapponi 
only  conquered  King  John,  but  made  him  pris*  Meanwhile  her  kings  had  returned  to  th«r  tradi- 
oner.  The  states-general  were  also  the  scene  ttonal  poUcy  of  enlarging  the  royal  domaiiutfd 
of  a  deadly  struggle  between  the  regent  and  the  consolidating  the  royal  power  by  thedaatroctka 
third  estate,  so  that  rovalty  itself  was  nut  in  of  the  fbudu  aristocracy.  To  this  taak  oom 
jeopardy ;  companies  of  adventurers  ana  mer-  applied  himself  with  greater  seal  than  tbe  cnft; 
cenary  troopsransacked  the  provinces;  thepeaa*  and  tyrannical  Louis  XI.  (1461-1468).  Xom* 
antry  of  several  districts,  driven  to  despair  by  berleas  nobles  of  every  rank  were  daiiTcred  ta 
the  oppression  of  their  lords,  broke  ont  into  a  the  executioner;  the  most  powerful  of  lU, 
fearful  insurrection,  wUch  was  named  the  JaC'  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  vai  ioi 
^[wrUy  and  marked  by  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  to  his  ruin  and  death  in  1477  by  tbe  intrigaei 
war.  Charles  Y.,  by  his  vigorous  policy,  suo*  of  Louis,  who  at  onoe  seixed  upon  partof  tlM 
oeeded  in  quelling  internal  disorders ;  and  with  krse  inheritance  lefb  by  that  fi»n&idabla  tu4 
the  help  of  his  great  constable,  Du  Quesdin,  andthe  duchv  of  Bnrgnndy  was  thus  annexed  to 
he  regained  in  a  few  campaigns  all  the  English  the  crown.  The  fine  provinces  of  Aidoo,  lUsst, 
acquisitions  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  and  ProvenoOi  beside  claims  upon  the  kiagdon  of 
few  important  seaports.  When  both  died,  in  Naples,  were  bequeathed  to  Louis  by  tbe  Int 
1880.  the  kingdom  was  in  a  fair  way  to  regain  prince  of  the  hooseof  Aqjou;  thekiogof  Azagpa 
its  former  prosperity.  But  the  minority  of  resigned  to  him  the  counties  of  BonsaillooaDd 
Charles  YL,  and  his  subsequent  derangement,  Cerdagne;  and  France,  reaching  thus  bar  oatn- 
again  plunged  France  into  a  series  of  calamities,  ral  frontiers  toward  the  S.and  toe8.£.,bacaiM 
The  conflict  between  the  various  classes  of  so*  one  of  the  great  powera  on  the  IfeditarraiMHL 
det^  was  renewed  with  increased  fhnr ;  rival  On  the  N.  W.,  by  the  marriage  of  Obarla8YIU> 
fiuitions,  headed  by  princes  of  the  royal  family,  with  Anne  of  Brittany,  she  gained  poaMaaM 
Orleans  and  Burgundy,  waged  agahist  eadi  of  that  laige  province,  which  had  bitbertobeai 
other  a  war  of  treason  and  assasnnation ;  while  nearly  independent.  WithaweUoraaniaedanB; 
the  English,  encouraged  by  the  forlorn  condition  and  a  fhll  treasury,  she  was  now  ready  for  fow 
of  their  enesay,  again  invaded  France.  For  the  eontesta  Under  Charles  Ynii,  a  waak-fluadN 
8d  time,  the  French  chivalry  was  decimated  on  prince  who  dreamed  of  foUowing  in  tbe  loet* 
the  memorable  field  of  Agincourt  (1416).  John  atras  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  ObaikBigB^ 
the  Fearless  being  treacherously  murdered  by  a  French  force  invaded  Italy  in  14M|  sod  coar 
the  Orleanists  or  Armagnacs,  in  an  interview  quered  the  kingdom  of  Naples  witboot  apf^ 
which  was  intended  to  bring  about  peace,  tion;  but  tiiis  conquest  was  lost  still  quicker  thaa 
Burgundy,  that  is,  the  N.  E.  part  of  IVance,  it  had  been  gained.  Such  was  the  ooooieiMe 
threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  En^h.  An  ment  of  those  Italian  wars  in  which  tba  io^ 
insane  king,  a  queen  of  foreign  origin  impelled  denceof  ^e  French  shone  no  lesaeooaDic«|(^ 
by  her  unnatural  hatred  to  her  son  the  dauphin,  than  their  prowess,  and  hi  which  ^^^j^  ^: 
and  a  prince  carried  away  by  his  thirst  for  ven*  victoriea  were  always  followed  by  iiratriavaNa 
geance^  concluded  the  fiumous  treaty  of  Troyea,  disasters.    Italy  was  Justly  tanned  tfaepstaai 
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tbelVviiob.  Louis  XII.  tried  all  the  arts  of  dlpk>-  mimbers  i&ereaiing  daily,  the  IVotestants  pUm- 
macyto  secure  his  oonqoests,  bnt  he  was  no  ned  a  powedhl  organization  not  only  to  preserve 
match  for  the  Italian  politicians  of  the  16th  oen-  their  liberty  of  consdenoe,  but  also  to  gain,  if 
tary,  and  stUl  less  for  the  crafty  Ferdinand  of  possible,  political  inflaence.  lliey  formed,  as  it 
Aragon.  By  the  ktter  he  was  expelled  for  ever  were,  a  kmd  of  commonwealth  within  the  state, 
from  Naples,  of  which  he  had  partly  taken  pos-  This  could  not  but  inspire  the  rulers  of  an  ab- 
session,  while  Pope  Julius  U.,  the  republio  solute  government  with  uneasiuess  and  fear; 
of  Yenice,  and  the  princes  of  Italy,  availing  and  dthough  prudent  advisers  tried  at  first  to 
themselves  of  Spanish,  Qerman,  and  even  £ng-  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  such  a  policy  could 
lish  alliances,  forced  him  out  of  the  duchy  not  be  permanently  adopted,  and  Uie  king  was 
of  Milan,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  hLi  soon  found  entirely  on  tne  side  of  the  Oatholios. 
grandmother,  Valentina  Visoonti,  and  which  he  Both  parties  meanwhile  had  their  chosen  cbie&, 
had  twice  conquered.  Francis  I.,  in  his  turn,  and  both  were  ready  for  the  contest.  This 
appeared  in  Itiuy  as  a  conoueror,  and  his  first  commenced  in  &ct  as  early  as  1660.  during  the 
victory  at  Marignano  or  Melegnano  (1616)  shortreignof  Frauds  II.,  and  lutea  with  more 
seemed  to  forebode  permanent  conquest;  but  or  less  violence  till  1698.  No  fewer  than  8  civil 
the  king  of  France  was  opposed  by  the  em*  wars  wwe  waged  durbff  the  reigns  of  Oharles 
peror  Charles  Y.,  and  after  his  disastrous  defeat  IX«  and  Henry  III.,  a  period  of  scarcely  28  yearsi 
at  Pavia  in  1626,  he  was  carried  a  ]>r]8oner  to  The  Protestants  held  their  ground  with  tenacity: 
Madrid  Not  daunted  by  the  captivity  of  the  the  most  illustrious  among  their  chiefiL  Admim 
king,  France  kept  up  the  contest  against  the  Gaspardde  Ooligni,  accomplished  wonders;  but, 
Immense  forces  which  Germany,  the  Nether-  thoroughly  honest  and  too  ready  to  confide  in 
lands,  Spain,  and  Italy  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  hones^  of  otiliers,  he  permitted  himself  to 
their  imperial  master.  Francis  I.,  after  his  lib*  be  deceived  by  the  fair  promises  of  Oharles  IX., 
oration,  and  his  son  Henry  II.,  were  oonsdous  and  with  thousands  of  his  companions  was 
of  the  importance  for  their  own  country,  as  treacherously  murdered  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
well  as  for  Europe,  of  checking  the  ascendency  night,  1672.  This  fea^Eiil  massacre  did  not  how- 
which  the  house  of  Austria  aimed  at;  for  ever  annihilate  the  Protestants,  who  continued 
more  than  80  years  France  waged  war  not  the  struggle  against  the  holy  leaffue  or  Catholio 
only  for  her  own  independence,  but  for  that  of  union,  which  had  been  organized  for  the  better 
Europe  also ;  more  than  once  her  own  borders-  protection  of  the  Catholic  church  in  France,  and 
were  invaded;  but  she  finally  came  out  of  the  which  was  upheld  by  the  pope  as  well  as  Phil- 
struggle  with  honor,  and  not  without  profit.  ^  n.  of  Spain.  The  head  of  the  league,  Duke 
She  was  indeed  obliged  to  give  up  all  her  claims  Henry  of  Guise,  secretly  idmed  at  the  crown, 
to  possessions  in  ItaJy ;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  and  his  popularity  seemed  to  warrant  his  sue* 
Cateau  CambrMs  (1669).  she  added  to  her  pro-  cess,  when  Henry  HI.  during  the  session  of  the 
▼inces  the  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Yer-  states-general  at  Blois,  in  1688,  had  him  des- 
dun,  which  she  had  just  conquered :  while  by  patched  by  his  body  guards,  known  as  the 
her  alliance  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany  ^'fortv-five.**  A  few  months  later,  in  1689,  the 
on  the  one  nde,  and  with  the  Turks  on  the  king  himself  fell  by  the  dagger  of  the  fanatic 
other,  she  succeeded  in  defeating  the  ambitious  Jacaues  016ment,  leaving  his  crown  to  Henry 
designs  of  the  Austrian  monarcluL  During  tiiis  of  Navarre,  the  head  of  the  fiunily  of  Bourbon, 
period  her  social  organization  had  been  im-  and  the  leader  of  the  Protestants.  The  strug- 
proved ;  science  and  literature  had  been  culU*  gle  henceforth  took  essentially  a  political  turn ; 
vated  under  the  fbsterinff  pare  of  the  king,  the  and  Henry,  joined  by  but  a  few  of  the  Catholics 
princes,  and  the  wealuiy;  poets  and  prose  who  had  served  his  predecessor,  and  much 
writers  had  appeared  who  had  given  compara-  reduced  in  circumstances,  had  great  difficulty 
tive  perfection  to  the  French  luiguaffe;  ^dnt-  in  making  good  his  claims  to  the  crown.  His 
ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture  had  been  sue*  personal  bravery  and  ability,  and  the  sym- 
cessfully  cultivated;  and  with  all  its  drawbacks,  pathetic  gayetv  of  his  diaracter,  finally  concil- 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century  may  be  ac-  iated  many  of  the  Catholio  royalists,  but  he 
counted  one  of  the  brightest  periods  in  her  his-  could  hope  to  be  recognized  as  long  by  the  ma- 
tory.  The  latter  part  of  this  century  unfortn-  jority  of  the  nation  only  on  his  conversion  to 
nately  was  darkened  by  the  horrors  of  religious  Catholicism.  To  this  he  assented,  June  26, 
civil  wars.  The  reformation  had  been  hailed  1698 ;  and  now  his  whole  attention  was  given 
witib  joy  by  many  minds  in  France,  and  its  to  the  pacification  of  his  kingdom.  This  he  ef- 
doctrines  were  rapidly  propagated  bv  Calvin  fected  oy  concluding  with  Spain  the  treaty  of 
and  his  followers.  Mostly  droulated  at  first  Yervins,  May  2^  1698,  upon  the  conditions  of 
among  the  nobility,  they  guned  ground  all  over  the  old  treaty  of  Cateau  uambr^sis,  and  by  pub- 
the  country,  dltibouj^  it  may  be  remariced  that  lishing  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation  remained  faithfU  granted  to  the  Protestants  full  religious  liberty, 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  admission  to  all  offices,  and  several  places  of  se- 
dburoh«  Francis  I.  and  Henry  H  attempted  to  curity,  among  others  the  strong  city  of  La  Bo- 
check  ^e  progress  of  the  new  prindples ;  they  chelle.  Henry  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
even  resorted  to  persecution,  but  this  only  gave  the  work  of  healing  the  wounds  which  had  been 
a  new  impetus  to  the  rdi^ous  movement  fteir  inflicted  on  the  country  during  nearly  40  years 
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of  bloodshed  and  devastation,  Asnsted  by  reliance,  inyested  Um  with  many  of  the  ittri* 
Sully,  his  bosom  friend  and  minister,  he  restored  bates  of  greatness.  From  the  day  of  Muaria^ 
order  in  aU  branches  of  public  service,  amelio-  death  he  assumed  the  whole  direction  of  paUio 
rated  the  administration  of  justice,  lightened  aflfairs,  and  his  ministers  were  liulemoretbtt 
the  taxes  while  bettering  the  public  finances,  clerks,  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  bis  de- 
fostered  agriculture,  encouraged  the  arts  and  signs.  Two  only,  Colbert  and  LoavoU,  em  be 
sciences,  and  finally  created  a  regular  system  r^arded  as  exceptions  to  the  rale ;  bat  pliut 
of  government,  aiming  especially  at  the  moral  courtiers  as  Uiey  were,  their  pretennoDi  nerer 
and  material  improvement  of  the  people.  He  disturbed  the  king^s  self-H^nfidencs,  ind  the 
then  returned  to  the  old  policy  of  Francb  I.,  plans  and  improvements  they  saggeited  vm 
and  meditated  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  of  course  appropriated  by  the  kin^  ts  lus  on. 
Austria ;  great  preparations  were  made  for  the  The  first  years  of  his  administration  wen  the 
enterprise,  and  Henry  was  on  the  eve  of  his  de-  most  usefid.  Oolbert  devoted  himself  to  im- 
parture  for  the  army,  when  he  was  assassinated  proving  all  the  resources  of  the  kingdom ;  ever; 
by  Bavfullac,  May  14, 1610.  This  calamity  in-  branch  of  revenue  became  prosperoos;  And,  u 
terrupted  for  nearly  15  years  the  progress  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  centai7  under  Heorf 
the  longdom  at  home  and  abroad.  Under  the  IV.,  the  nationid  wealth  increased  with  nnosul 
regency  of  Henry's  widow,  Mary  de*  Medici,  rapidity.  Intellectual  progress  kept  pace  vith 
mother  of  Louis  XIII.,  disorders  were  renewed ;  material,  and  every  thing  conspired  to  create  i 
the  Protestants  dreamed  of  their  imaginary  in*  literary  period  of  unpariweled  magnificenoe.  i 
dependent  commonwealth ;  the  public  treasure  short  war  against  Spain,  which  wastermiofUd 
was  scandalously  wasted ;  and  the  kingdom  was  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  OhapeUe  in  1668,  sciroe- 
distracted  by  war  between  the  queen  mother  and  ly  interrupted  this  happy  oommenoement ;  H 
the  youn^  king,  soon  after  the  latter  reached  it  had  awidcened  suspicions  among  the  Deigb- 
his  majority.  Happily  a  great  minister,  Gardi-  boring  powers,  and  a  triple  alliance  was  formed 
nal  Bichelieu,  took  the  reins  of  government  in  between  Holland,  Spain,  and  England.  Scaro»- 
1624,  crushed  rebellion  under  whatever  form  it  ly  4  years  had  elapsed  when  Louis  XIY.,  ittU 
showed  itself  consolidated  the  power  of  the  head  of  more  than  100,000  men,  invaded  M- 
monarch  at  home,  and  partly  reviving  the  politi*  land,  which,  being  deserted  by  one  of  ber  iIInI) 
oal  designs  of  the  late  king,  boldly  threw  the  in-  could  be  preserved  only  by  the  united  exertioss 
fluence  and  arms  of  France  into  that  European  of  Spain  and  Germany ;  the  bloody  oontert 
conflict  called  the  80  years*  war.  While  annihi-  lastea  6  years ;  the  French  armies,  under  Condi, 
lating  the  political  power  of  the  French  Protes-  Turenne,  and  Luxembourg,  were  victoriou  in 
tants,  he  energetically  supported  the  German  nearly  every  encounter,  while  French  fleeUdU- 
Protestants  in  their  struggle  against  the  house  tinguished  themselves  against  the  united  unl 
of  Austria;  to  this  end  he  spar^  neither  money  forces  of  Spain  and  Holland.  The  peace  of  Kime- 
nor  troops;  and  on  his  death,  in  1642,  the  rival  ffuen,  1678,  put  an  end  to  regular  bostilitia. 
ofFrancehad  been  already  many  times  humbled,  but  not  to  tne  encroachments  of  Loois  IIV^ 
The  successor  of  Bichelieu,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who,  inflated  by  success,  seized  upon  proTinces 
pursued  the  same  policy ;  and  the  flrst  years  of  and  cities  which,  according  to  hb  own  ooDStroc- 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were  marked  by  bril«  tion  of  past  treaties,  belonged  to  France.  &* 
liant  victories,  most  of  them  won  by  the  young  rope,  tired  of  war  and  awed  by  the  erenUd 
duke  d^nghien,  afterward  the  "  great  Oond^.''  the  last  campaigns,  durst  not  thwart  the  coqim 
The  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648  not  only  as«  of  the  overbearing  monardi.  Loois  bidoov 
serted  the  triumph  of  religious  and  political  lib-  reached  the  zenith  of  his  greatness ;  ho  bad  add- 
ertyinGermany,  but  the  victory  of  France  over  ed  to  his  kingdom  Flanders,  Franche  Comti 
Austria,  a  victory  which  added  to  her  territory  the  imperial  city  of  Strasbourg,  and  aetffu 
the  province  of  Alsace.  The  troubles  of  the  other  important  territories;  he  was  femd 
Fronde,  a  faint  image  of  the  old  civil  wars,  de*  abroad  and  respected  at  home;  he  was  Loes 
tracted  nothing  from  the  influence  gained  abroad  the  Great  for  his  subjects,  and  even  his  eneoues 
by  the  French  government,  and  Mazarin  con-  scarcely  refused  him  this  tiUe.  The  lei^ 
eluded  with  Spain,  in  1659,  the  treaty  of  the  of  Augsburg^  devised  by  Willism  of  Om&) 
Pyr6n4es,  which  secured  two  other  provinces  to  had  united  together  the  emperor,  H<J1M 
France,  Artois  and  Roussillon.  This  able  politi-  Sweden,  and  Savoy,  and  was  Joined  by  Engird 
cian  resigned  to  the  hands  of  Louis  XIY.  a  king-  on  the  revolution  of  16S8.  Louis  XIV^  vbo 
dom  well  prepared  for  the  full  exercise  of  abso-  undertook  to  reestablish  James  H.  on  his  tbrou. 
lute  power.  Under  this  monarch  France  rose  to  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  scaiost  tb^ 
the  height  of  fortune  and  glory,  while  he  himself  powerful  coalition,  and  maintained  it  for ' 
was  placed  above  all  controL    Louis  XIV.  was  years ;  his  armies  and  naval  forces,  the  formtr 


fibnent  of  their  mission.    This  consciousness  of    cess,  were  nearly  as  much  exhausted  a  ^? 


almost  preternatural  superiority,  being  united  opponent  This  8d  war  of  Louis XlV.n^r'^ 
in  him  with  unlimited  ambition,  untiring  per-  some  degree  be  considered  a  war  of  prmopt 
severance,  a  domineering  spirit^  and  firm  self-    the  4th  and  last  one,  that  of  the  Spaoiabsooo*- 
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Biofi,  was  bron'gbt  about  bj  mere  family  ambi-  snits  the  nation  seemed  aiming  to  cover  the 
tion.  A  more  formidable  coalition  opposed  the  disgrace  which  Imd  be&Uen  her  arms.  One 
ambitious  schemes  ofthe  old  king,  who  aimed  at  consequence  of  the  spread  of  philosophical 
nothing  less  than  placing  his  grandson  upon  the  teachings  was  an  earnest  and  general  desire  for 
Spanish  throne,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles  reform,  which  showed  )tself  in  different  ways 
If. ;  the  two  greatest  generals  of  their  time,  as  soon  as  Louis  XVI.  had  ascended  the  throne 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  were  at  the  (1774).  The  king  himself  and  some  of  his 
head  of  the  allied  armies ;  defeat  after  defeat  counsellors  were  willing  to  place  themselves 
befell  the  French  forces,  and  the  kingdom  at  the  head  of  this  reform  movement ;  but  the 
seemed  reduced  to  extremities ;  but-  the  con-  well-meaning  monarch  was  too  deficient  in 
stancy  of  the  king  did  not  teM  him  durins  a  energy,  and  the  opposition  around  him  was  too 
contest  of  12  years^  duration ;  he  succeeded  in  strong,  to  admit  of  the  success  of  such  an  under- 
his  bold  undertaking,  and  by  the  treaties  of  taking.  The  privileged  orders  carried  thdr 
Utrecht  and  Rastadt  (1718-^14)  the  house  of  hostihty  so  far,  that  the  people  took  the  re- 
Bourbon  inherited  the  best  part  of  the  once  forms  into  their  own  hands;  and  a  revolution 
magnificent  Castilian  monarchy.  The  burden  was  the  result.  This  very  revolution  was 
which  he  bore  to  his  last  moments  was  far  too  partly  prepared  by  the  help  which  Louis  XVL 
heavy  for  his  weak  successors;  he  had  more-  extended  to  the  English  colonies  in  America; 
over  taxed  the  energies  of  France  and  stretch-  the  sympathy  which  nearly  all  classes  felt  for 
ed  the  royal  power  to  such  an  extent  that  a  re-  their  liberty,  the  principles  which  their  exam- 
action  was  unavoidable.  The  18tli  century  was  ptle  diffused  among  the  though t^l,  the  enthu- 
an  age  of  depression,  decay,  and  ruin  for  iQl  the  siasm  excited  by  their  ultimate  triumph,  en- 
institutions,  doctrines,  and  classes  that  had  couraged  the  French  nation  to  attempt  its  own 
hitherto  commanded  respect.  Royalty  lost  its  liberty.  The  states-general  met  on  Hay  6, 
prestige,  both  through  the  unbounded  licen-  1789;  the  third  estate,  by  dint  of  prudence, 
tiousness  of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  and  energy,  and  perseverance,  secured  its  ascendency 
the  king  himself  and  through  the  irretriev-  over  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  and  swore  not  to 
able  corruption  or  imbecility  of  its  minis-  separate  until  they  had  given  a  constitution  to 
ters;  nobility  became  degraded;  the  great  their  country,  and  thus  originated  a  movement 
constituted  bodies  fell  into  general  contempt;  that  soon  became  uncontrollable,  but  which, 
and  an  uncontrollable  spirit  of  censure  and  though  it  occasioned  many  grievances  and  suf- 
raillery  hastened  the  work  of  destruction,  ferings,  was  finally  productive  of  much  good. 
Even  the  remedies  that  were  tried  only  add-  The  constituent  assembly,  the  first  of  tlie  great 
ed  to  the  universal  confusion.  Politically  assemblies  which  guided  the  French  revolution, 
the  French  government,  controlled  in  turns  laboredforabout  2^year8,fromMay5, 1789,to 
by  unscrupulous  princes,  by  Cardinal  Fleury,  Sept.  80, 1791,  to  establish  the  principles  which 
who,  how  good  soever  his  internal  administra-  still  form  the  basis  of  the  French  law  and  con- 
tion,  failed  to  support  the  national  dignity  stitution^ivil  and  religious  liberty,  equality 
abroad,  and  by  the  king*s  mistresses,  gradually  of  rights,  and  popular  sovereignty.  It  over- 
sank  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  and  toward  the  threw  feudal  and  hierarchical  privileges,  pro- 
end  of  Louis  XY.^s  reign,  it  could  scarcely  be  vincial  divisions  and  customs,  gave  to  the  coun- 
ranked  among  the  great  European  powers,  try  a  regular  administration,  and  tried  to  estab- 
The  4  wars  in  which  France  then  participated,  lish  a  kind  of  constitutional  monarchy.  Tlie 
against  Spain  (1717-^19),  for  the  succession  of  legislative  assembly,  which  succeeded,  had  but 
Poland  (1783-85),  for  the  succession  of  Austria  a  short  existence,  from  Oct.  1, 1791,  to  Sept.  21, 
(1740-^48),  and  finally  the  7  years^  war  (1756-  1792 ;  ill  satisfied  with  the  new  form  of  govem- 
'63),  were  productive  only  of  disgrace  and  dis-  ment,  it  did  not  uphold  it,  and  paved  uie  way 
aster.  This  dark  picture  is  somewhat  relieved  for  the  republican  government  This  was  at 
by  occasional  successes  and  individual  deeds  of  once  procliumed  by  the  third  popular  assembly, 
gallantry ;  such  was  especially  the  case  in  the  the  national  convention,  on  its  first  meetiug, 
dd  war  above  mentioned,  when  Haurice  of  Sept.  21;  and  then  the  fearful  trials,  butch- 
Saxony  won  glorious  victories  for  the  country  eries,  and  gigantic  atrnsgles  of  the  French  rev- 
of  his  adoption,  and  vindicated  her  claim  to  be  olution  commenced.  Organizing  at  once  a  gov- 
atill  one  of  the  great  military  powers  of  En-  emment  of  absolute  powers,  the  convention 
rope ;  but  the  7  years^  war  placed  in  a  shame-  sentenced  Louis  XYL  to  death  as  a  declaration 
ful  light  the  incompetence  of  the  French  gene-  of  war  against  all  the  kings  of  Europe,  and 
rals,  the  unparalleled  want  of  discipline  among  summoned  all  nations  to  independence,  extend- 
their  soldiers,  and,  notwithstanding  a  few  happy  ing  to  them  the  helping  hand  of  France.  Thenoe- 
exceptiona,  the  lowering  of  the  general  military  forth  the  country  had  to  struggle  against  nearly 
character  of  the  nation.  The  navy  was  not  idl  the  European  powers ;  the  tremendous  im- 
only  demoralized,  but  it  was  utterly  ruined;  pulse  it  gave  to  the  whole  people  carried  her 
the  French  colonies  in  Asia  and  America  were  through  all  foreign  dangers ;  and  when  the  con- 
lost,  and  the  French  fiag  almost  disappeared  vention  a^joum^,  Oct  26, 1795,  after  a  session 
from  the  seas.  At  home,  however,  literature  of  more  than  87  months,  the  republic  was  every- 
and  philosophy  were  cultivated  with  extraordi-  where  triumphant  The  internal  struggles  be- 
nary  ardor,  and  with  the  glory  of  these  pur-  tween  the  republican  and  the  reactionary  partiea 
VOL.  vn.— 43 
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that  marked  the  existence  of  the  directorial  limits  of  that  instrnment,  ^ed  in  nndistorM 

government,  from  Oct.  27, 1795,  to  Nov.  9, 1799,  possession  of  his  throne,  although,  In  eompll&nee 

are  merged  in  the  military  glory  of  Bonaparte,  with  orders  from  the  holy  alUaooe,  he  bad  io 

whose  campaigns  in  Italy  (1796-^7)  aod  expe-  1828  sent  a  French  army  to  pnt  down  the  libeni 

dition  to  Egypt  (1798-7^9)  pointed  him  out  as  revolution  in  Spain.    His  orother,  Charlw  I^ 

the  future  master  of  the  nation.    When,  on  his  a  strange  mixture  of  generous  impolaes  and 

return  from  the  East,  the  young  general  drove  conceited  bigotry,  anxious  to  take  back  the  little 

the  ledslative  council  from  their  chamber  and  liberty  France  was  enjoying,  tried  to  diven 

formed  a   new  constitution,  his  course  was  public  attention  by  supporting  the  Greek  in$ll^ 

unanimously  approved,  and  the  history  of  France  rection  against  Turkey  (1827-8)  and  oonqneriDg 

became  for  15  years  the  history  of  a  single  man.  Algiers  (1830).    But  these  enterprises  failed  to 

Chosen  first  consul  for  10  years,  Dec  18, 1799,  conciliate  public  opinion ;  and  when  the  kin^ 

he  broke  up  the    coalition  which  had  been  attempted  to  suspend  some  of  the  most  importaDt 

formed  against  France,  by  his  victory  at  Ma-  guarantees  secured  by  the  charter,  a  formidable 

rengo,  June  14,  1800 ;  forced  Austria  to  oon-  insurrection  broke  out,  July  27, 1880.   Ohflrles 

elude  the  peace  of  Luneville  in  1801,  and  was  obliged  to  abdicate ;  and  after  a  few  dap* 

England  that  of  Amiens  in  1802 ;  and  by  a  con-  interval,  his  cousin,  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  0^ 

cordat  with  the  pope  reestablished  Ohristian  leans,  was  appointed  king  (Aug.  9)  by  the  cham- 

worship  in  France.  Consulforlife,  Aug.  8, 1802,  her  of  deputies.    The  choice,  however,  belo^ 

then  hereditary  emperor.  May  18,   1804,  he  acceptable  to  the  middle  classes  or  lavrgeome^ 

proyed  himself  a  great  legislator  at  home  by  was  maintained ;    and  notwithstanding  wm 

the  formation  of  the  civil  code,  the  organization  occasional  outbursts  of  republicanism  among 

of  public  instruction,  and  the  improvements  he  the  people,  the  July  monarchy,  as  it  was  calH 

introduced  in  all  the  branches  of  public  service;  lasted  for  18  years.    At  first  Lonis  Philippe 

while  he  added  to  his  military  and  political  glory  seemed  willing  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the 

by  his  triumphs  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Auerstadt,  liberalists,  supported  Belgium  against  Hollaad, 

Fylau,  Friedland,  Eckmahl,  and  Wagram,  and  and  seized  upon  Ancona  to  connterbalADce  the 

by  the  treaties  of  peace  which  he  signed  at  influence  of  the  Anstrians  in  Italy.    Bot  b; 

Presburg,  1806,  Tilsit,  1807,  and  Vienna,  1809,  degrees  his  policy  was  changed;  the  goyera- 

with  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  successively  ment  proved  reactionary  at  home  and  devoid  of 

brought  by  England  into  coalition  against  him.  energy  abroad ;  and  the  popular  favor  on  which 

He  had  now  reached  the  height  of  his  power  it  had  relied  deserted  it    A  political  maoife$ta- 

and  glory ;  he  had  placed  his  brothers  on  the  tion  in  iavor  of  parliamentary  reform  broogfat 

thrones  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  Spain,  and  on   another  revolution,  Feb.  24,  1848 ;  and 

his   brother-in-law   on    that  of  Naples  ;    he  although  the  majority  of  the  nation  woold  have 

thus  extended  his  influence  over  nearly  the  preferred  the  continuation  of  a  constitotiooal 

whole  of  western  Europe,  and  played  a  part  liberal  monarchy,  the  irresistible  oonrse  of 

equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  events  precipitated  them  into  a  republic   The 

But  his  insatiate  ambition  was  an  incessant  cause  middle  classes,  being  apparently  resigned  to 

of  terror  and  hatred  against  him  among  the  sov-  their  present  fate,  professed  to  be  ready  to  givo 

ereigns  and  the  nations  of  Europe;  they  were  this  new  form  of  government  a  fair  trial;  bat 

waiting  for  the  moment  when  this  wonderful  within  a  few  months  their  representatives  ra 

fortune  should  begin  to  decline.    It  was  shaken  the  constituent  assembly,  frightened  by  social- 

by  the  successful  resistance  which  the  con-  istio  movements,  gave  strong  evidence  of  their 

queror  met  with  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  (1808-  deadly  opposition  to  it,    A  so-called  repablicaa 

'18) ;  but  his  prestige  was  ruined  by  his  disas-  constitution  was  adopted,  and  on  De&  10, 1S4^ 

trous  expedition  to  Russia  in  1812.  The  European  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  nephew  of  Na- 

nations,  recovering  their  courage,  united  against  poleon  I.,  was  elected  president  of  the  Freoci 

him ;  and  their  combined  exertions  inflicted  republic  for  a  term  or  4  years,  by  5,658,755 

upon  him  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  18, 1813,  a  blow  from  votes,  against  about  1,500,000  given  to  Geo. 

which  he  never  recovered.    It  was  in  vain  that  Cavaignac,  who  had  done  good  service  for  the 

he  accomplished  wonders  during  the  campaign  preservation  of  order  during  the  most  trTin^ 

of  1814 ;  he  could  not  expel  his  enemies  from  the  oircumstances.    Internal  dissensions,  some  a^ 

French  territory;  he  was  dethroned,  and  a  prince  of  which  were  apparent,  soon  estranged  ti» 

of  the  house  of  Bourbon  received  from  the  con-  minority  of  the  legislative  assembly  firom  the 

querors  the  sceptre  of  France,  now  restricted  to  president ;  and  rumors  of  revolution  beeand 

her  old  limits.    The  sudden  return  of  Napoleon  rife  as  the  epoch  of  a  new  preaidentisl  electioa 

from  Elba  overthrew  this  new  power;  and  for  approached.    The   expected   revolution  t<)ol^ 

100  days,  from  March  20  to  June  28, 1815,  he  was  place,  Dec.  2, 1851 ;  by  a  bold  stroke  of  pobcr 

again  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  France ;  the  president  dissolved  the  assembly,  sssoowd 

but  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (June  18, 1815)  de-  dictatorial  powers,  and  made  an  appeal  totb4 

stroyed  his  power  forever,  and  the  Bourbons,  people,  asking  them  to  sanction  by  their  Totti 

under  the  protection  of  foreign  bayonets,  once  what  had  been  done.    The  support  of  the  aitBT 

more  ruled  the  kingdom.  Louis  XY III.,  the  first  had  been  previously  secured,  and  various  xiwxf^ 

monarch  under  the  restoration,  granted  a  charter  certed  attempts  at  armed  resistance  were  san^ 

to  his  subjects,  and  keeping  carefully  within  the  ered  by  energetio  and  bloody  measures.  V^ 
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revolntionarj  presideni,  who  alone  controlled  forts  to  destroy  the  languages  of  the  inhabitants 
the  elections,  was  chosen  for  a  term  of  10  years  of  Oanl,  comparatively  few  words  of  theirs  sap- 
by  7,889,216  votes;  a  new  constitation,  very  vived  in  the  Hngtia  rtutica.  Many  Celtic  ele- 
mnoh  like  the  consular  one  framed  by  Bonaparte  ments  had  combined  with  the  Latin  even  before 
in  1799,  was  promulgated ;  and  finally,  Nov.  7,  Cfesar,  and  some  were  introduced  afterward ; 
1862,  the  senate  made  a  motion  for  the  re^tab-  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
lishment  of  the  empire;  this  having  been  as-  Latin  stock  on  account  of  their  common  origin 
sented  to  by  a  vote  of  7,8SS4,129  citizens,  the  from  the  storehouse  of  the  Indo-European  fami- 
empire  was  proclaimed,  Dec.  2,  1852.  The  ly  of  languages.  The  Latin  Jargon,  tainted  by 
emperor  wields  his  power  with  such  energy  and  Germanic  ingredients,  is  oaUed  lin^fua  Bovuma^ 
ability  that  he  is  considered  the  leading  spirit  and  also  Oauica  or  Gallieana.  It  coexisted  for 
of  Europe ;  and  France  has  resumed  the  rank  some  time  with  the  Frenkisia  (Francisea,  Fran- 
she  held  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  «iea),  or  Theotifea  or  TueU»qtt6;  and  idthough  it 
Kapoleon  I.  The  war  against  Russia  for  the  continued  to  exist  with  more  vigor  than  the 
protection  of  the  Ottoman  empire  (1854-^6),  last  named,  it  was  eventually  (»lled  lingua 
and  that  in  Italy  against  Austria  (1859),  show  Franco-  Galliea,  or  rather  FranohBomanay  Ian- 
that  she  has  lost  nothing  of  her  militaiy  supe-  gue  Franpoue.  While  the  Frankish  prevailed 
riority. — ^A  more  detailed  account  of  the  princi-  in  the  K  and  E.  of  the  country,  the  ruBtica  or 
pal  events  in  the  history  of  France  will  be  found  Bomana  was  spoken  8.  of  the  Loire,  although 
in  the  articles  on  her  various  sovereigns,  states-  also  used  in  the  Frankish  regions.  The  council 
men,  and  generals. — See  Statutique  glnirale  of  Tours  (818)  recommended  the  use  of  both 
mithodique  et  eampUte  de  la  France,  by  J.  H.  the  rustic  and  Tudesc  versions  of  the  homilies. 
Schnitzler  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1842-'0);  Patria,&u  la  Probably  the  most  ancient  monument  of  the 
JFVanceaneimn00fnuK20m«(2  vols.,  Paris,  1847);  Roman  is  the  oath  of  Louis  the  German  to 
jRerum  Galliearum  et  Franeiearum  SeriptoreSj  Charles  the  Bald,  who  on  bis  part  swore  in 
ou  reeueil  det  hutorient  de  France^  by  Dom  German,  in  Strasbourg,  Feb.  842.  This  oath  ran 
Bouquet  and  other  Benedictine  monks,  contin-  as  follows : 
ned  by  members  of  the  institute  (21  vols,  fol.,  p„    ^^  .„„  ^t  p„  chrMtUn  pobio      et  no«tro 

1788-1867) ;    CoUeetianS  de$  mimcires  relattjs  d  Poor  ramonr  de  Dien  et  poor  le  peaple  Chrttien  et  notn 

Vhiitoire  de  France^  respectively  published  by  eommon  Mavunent,  dist  di  en  tTBiit,  ia 

Guizot,  Petitot,  Buchon,  and  Michaud  and  PoU-  ■^»*  commaa,  dor^navaiit  (de  Mo  die  la  Eb^teX  •n 

joulat ;  the  general  histories  of  Prance  bv  Sis-  g^f  J,^/S,„  -;S,  ;*  JSll'oir  Se*  dJSJ^ifio. 
mondl  (81  vols.  8vo.,  1821-'48),  Henri  Martin  v^^^'^^  ■•^»»'  evpouToi  me  ooimei^«o. 

(4th  ed.,  17  vols.  8vo.,  1855-*9),  Michelet  (not  The  Latin  grammatical  suffixes  were  gradually 
yet  complete,  12  vols.  8vo.,  to  Louis  XIV.),  dropped,  and  the  accusative  case  was  in  general 
Th^phile  Lavall^e  (12th  ed.,  4  vols.  12mo.,  taken  as  the  new  word.  Auxiliary  verbs  were 
1858),  and  Duruy  (2  vols.  12mo.,  last  ed.,  1859);  successively  introduced  from  the  Teutonic  idi- 
**  History  of  France,'*  by  E.  £.  Crowe  (5  vols,  oms,  the  case  endings  were  supplied  by  prepo- 
8vo.,  London,  1868  et  $ea.)\  **  History  of  sitions,  the  persoufd  endings  of  verbs  by  pro- 
France,"  by  J.  White  (1  vol.  8vo.,  Edinburgh  nouns,  or  both  by  the  fragments  of  ancient  end- 
and  London,  1859).  ings  and  by  pronouns  before  the  verb.  In  the 
FRANCE,  IsLX  OF.  See  HAxmrrnrs.  10th  century  the  Latin  iUe^  i$te  were  converted 
FRANCE,  Lanoitaox  akd  Ij^tbratubs  ov,  into  the  article  2^  and  the  pronouns  t2and^£(6«), 
The  French  is  the  most  important  of  the  6  Ro-  the  latter  being  pronounced  9t,  According  to 
manic  languages  produced  from  Latin  by  the  in-  Raynouard's  hypothesis,  the  lingua  Bomana  was 
fluence  of  other  tongues.  The  It^ian,  the  Ruma*  separated  into  two  dialects.  The  Visigoths  and 
ziic  or  Wallachian,  the  Provengal  Spanish,  and  Burgundians  8.  of  the  Loire  said  oe  (Latin  ae^ 
Portuguese  are  its  sisters.  The  BelgSD  of  Gaul  German  aueh,  also)  for  yet,  for  which  the  Franks 
probably  spoke  Celto^-Teutonio,  the  Aquitani  and  Normans  (who  established  themselves  in 
Celto-Iberio,  while  the  Oelta  or  Galli  proper  France  in  912)  along  the  Seine  used  oil;  hence 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  at  the  the  southern  or  Provencal  dialect  was  named 
same  time  Greek  colonies  held  points  on  the  Med-  la  langue  d^oe^  and  the  northern  (Roman-Wallo^ 
iterranean  sea.  The  language  of  Rome  over-  nic)  la  langue  d^oiU  After  879  the  focus  of  the 
whelmed  all  these  idioms.  The  Gallic,  however,  former  was  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Aries,  and 
was  yet  spoken  in  the  8d  century ;  Celticism  was  in  927  the  chief  point  of  tlie  latter  at  the  court 
perceptible  in  the  lingua  ruetiea^  or  degenerate  of  tiie  duke  of  Normandy.  Less  troubled  br 
Latin,  at  the  close  of  the  5th  oentnry ;  and  the  wars  and  more  thoroughly  Romanized,  the  south 
ancient  vernaculars  continued  to  exist  afterward,  produced  distinguish^  troubadoun  during  two 
The  ruetiea  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Py-  oenturiea,  while  the  north  had,  somewhat  later. 
r6n^  in  the  4th  century.  The  corruption  of  its  troueh'eSy  both  named  from  trooare^  to  find 
the  Latin  was  similar  in  all  the  countnes  from  —finders  of  songs,  poetsw  From  the  beginning 
the  Danube  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  of  the  crusades  to  the  death  of  St  Louis  (1095- 
above^mentioned  languages  differ  only  in  conse*  1270)  both  dialects  approached  toward  a  fusion, 
qnence  of  the  various  barbarous  tongues  that  The  vulgar  language  was  employed  in  the  cru- 
have  acted  upon  them.  Since  the  Suevi,  Yisi^-  sades  in  rousing  the  ponulace,  whose  war-cry 
goths,  Burgundians,  Franks,  dec.,  made  no  ef-  was:  JHexelwUiGod-wmsii).   Under  John  the 
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diets  were  held  both  in  06  and  in  ail    A  few  t'^n  oiler,  for  le  wnd^  $&  m  aUer;  tn^r,  9kf^ 

fhngments  of  the  Bible  date  before  1100;  but  plonger^  rage,  Dijon,  orge,  reehe,  ikke^  fi- 

popular  heroic  and  religions  songs  appear  to  aeon,  &c.,  from  matwrue,  eecurus,  barb.  j4uii- 

naye  been  composed  and  recited  by  the  ion-  oeare^abiee,  JHvio,  hordeutn,  mpa,  «pia,  pi- 

gleurs  (joeulatoree).    The  development  of  chi v-  pio.  By  transposition^  the  improper  dipbtboBgi^ 

alrio  poetry  in  Provence  was  checked  by  the  the  2  and  gnmouilUa,  are  often  prodnoM;  thos: 

persecution  of  the  Albigenses ;  the  language  of  muid,  chaine,  Seine,  empereur,  meneilkf  foUk^ 

the  troubadours  was  proscribed,  and,  together  ogrum,  Ac,  from  modiue,  catena,  SeqwtMy  tBf#- 

with  the  political  rule  of  the  north,  the  idiom  rator,  miraeulum,  palea,  unio.    Ezsmplo  d 

of  Picardy  (a  branch  of  the  langue  tToil)  ez«  change  of  consonants  are :  0 — gcMelt  glu^ 

tended  towcurd  the  south.    The  real  French  lan«  groupe,  figue,  chant,  Oharlee,  mueiqut,  f««w, 

guage  began  to  be  developed  about  the  time  of  voiein,  fait,  ^errue,  dcc^  from  eupeUn,  cUair 

the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  French  eum,  eorpue,ficfU$,  eajUue,  Earl,  mtuiBa^  ca«<U» 

crusaders,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  vieinve,  /actum,  verruca;  Q~-4gal,  chenher, 

Already  before  the  conquest  of  England  by  WU-  Seine,  dra.,  from  eBqualie,  barb,  quariem^  &- 

liam  (1066)  English  youths  were  sent  to  be  ed-  guana;  G^jaune,  Anjou,  je,  Jnk,  hpal,  hn^ 

ncated  in  France ;  but  the  conquest  made  the  giant,  Oeoffroi,  ^.,  from  barb.  gaJOAe^  ix* 

Norman-French  the  official  and  court  language  degavi,  ego,  fragilie,  legalii,  legen,  gi^imim^ 

in  England.     Froissart's  "Chronicles'*  (14th  Gottfried;  U-— Louie,  from  Eludovio  (Ohlod- 

centnry)  is  the  first  work  in  genuine  French,  wig),  &o. ;  the  letter  I  became  hinog,  ai 

Francis  I.  sabstituted  the  language  for  Latin  joug,  jeu,  &c.,  from  (the  ori^^)  i«7us 

in  public  transactions.     Rabelais  greatly  en-  tocue;  P — cMcre,  ehawnre,  raeir,  devbU,<^^ 

riched  it;  Ronsard  and  Dn  Bellay,  Amyot  and  Scrit,  dpo.,  from  eapra,  cannabis^  rapert,dvpke^ 

Montaigne,  and  others  developed  it  further.  The  caput,  ecriptum  ;  B-^-devoir,  nffior.  itU^  ^ 

religious  reform,  political  troubles,  tlie  influence  from  del^ere,  eibiiare,  dd^Uum;  Y—luibUryhMfi 

oftheltalianwars  and  queens,  modified  it  great-  (haUre),  Amoul,  JRaoul^  4ec,  from /otiulari, 

ly.    Theintroductionof  Arabic  words  is  chiefiy  h&rh,  fagaeier,  Amolf,  JRaduff ;  fi-fiius 

due  to  the  crusades,  and  that  of  Greek   and  ^ntoiM0,/<»na2,te.,  from  Greek  irordsvrittea 

Latin  words  and  of  scientific  terms  to  the  study  with  « ;  V — hr^ie,  eourher,  muf,  gu^  k^ftm 

of  those  languages  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vertex  (verveeem),  curvare,  ovum,  teepa;  T—m* 

natural  sciences.    The  acadimie  Franfaiee,  es-  lade,  eaeeade,f^re,  ealuer,  veau,puie,percke^to^ 

tablished  by  Richelieu  for  the  regulation  of  the  from  Ital.  eatata  and  eaaeata,  Lat  p<^t  ^ 

nationd  language  (1636X  the  influence  of  the  '  tare,  vii^us,  poet,  pertiea  ;  T^^-jow^  jut^ 

court,  the  labors  of  the  Port-Royalists,  especial-  hai,  voir,  hut,  avoeat,  benir,  fO,  n%  4^  frop 

ly  Pascal  (1666X  and  a  galaxy  of  great  writers,  diumue,  barb,  de-uegue^  hadiue,  viden,  kodii^ 

purified,  augmented,  and  diflTosed  it  more  and  advocatue,  henedicere,  fee  (pedemX  nudv*;  S-- 

more.    It  was  first  used  as  a  diplomatic  Ian-  ete,  ieheUe,  Spie,  ^rnatl,  erete,  nattre,  UU^  a^ 

guage  at  the  conferences  of  Nimeguen  (1678). —  hdte,  &c.,  from  both  etetate  and  ItsL  parties 

The  French  is  certainly  a  very  clear  tongue,  pie  etato  (Span,  eetado),  ecala,  Germ.  Sfo^ 

on  account  of  the  strictly  logical  order  of  its  Sehmeh,  Lat.  erieta,  naeei,  teeta,  Genn.  Moit, 

syntax,  but  very  monotonous,  and  incapable  Biaet ;  also  nee,  ret,  ehee,  dec.,  from  itoiut,  reni^ 

of  the  composition  of  words  already  fixed,  as  caea;  and  0  instead  of  Latin  tie:  tew  hva^ 

well  as  of  bold  poetic  turns.     The  French  prenee,  aeeee,  &c,  from  laudatie,  pr^endiiii^ 

language,  in  short,  is,  like  every  other,  the  ex-  barb,   adriatie  ;  X — tdcher,  tniehein,  mkki^ 

ponent  of  the  nationality,  vicissitudes,  intelll-  mouetaehe,  tieeer,  from  taxare,  inastUa,  fu^ 

gence,  culture,  and  taste  of  the  people  that  ftwrraf,  texere;  L — roeeignol,  apdtre,  ifUrt^ft 

speak  it.    The  following  are  some  examples  of  ruque,  orme,  remoryue,  Ac^  from  luecimU, 

the  changes  from  ancient  to  modern  French  apoetolne,  ipietola,  barb.  pUuea,  ulmm,  n»^ 

forms:  A — aimer,  ph'e,ehante,mer,  table,  ehien,  cum;  niveau,  amy  don  (amidon),  aiibe,haiiMf 

&c.,  from  amare,  pater^  eantatum,  mare,  tabula,  bougre,  autre,  ehaud,  aUiux,  (fuilkntrnt  a^ 

canie ;  E — eepoir,  pletn,  venin,  fiel,  &c.,  from  beaux,  eheveu,  dec.,  from  libeUa  Qvy^  <v^ 

eperare,plenue,venenum,  fel;  l—foi,  ordonner,  alba,  baleamum,  Bulaarue,  aUer,  caUdvi,  tek 

eercU,  vainere,  eangle,  vierge,  dec.,  from  fidee,  Gildhekn,  moUie,  bmtte,  eapiUue;  B— a«^ 

ordinare,€ircvXue,vi7tcere,eingvlum,virgo ;  O —  pelerin,  auberge,  &o.,  from  alUure,  peregriMK 

heure,  ccntr,  roue,puie,  Ac.,  from  hora,  cor,  rota,  Germ.  Herberge;  Mr—^noue  aimone,  Genee^ 

post;  JJ—'puit,  joug,  nombre,  fleuiee,  croix,  &o.,  center,  nappe,  nl^  airaxn,  rien,  en, ««» ^ 

from  puteue,jugum,  numerue,  fiuviue,  crux;  M  blon  (whence  Eng.  hop\  dec,  from amamm,  0*- 

^^6gypte,  Grec,  eOele,  proie,  Juif.  Ac,  fi^m  rumna,  eomputare,  mappa,  memhte,  «««% 

JEyptue,  Oneeue,  ecsculum,  prteda,  Judente  ;  (E  rem,  hommem,  meum,  humulue;  N— Wwnw.  f^ 

— cielj  Jecond,  foin,  mome,  &c.,  from  «BZttwt,/a-  phelm,  Bologne,  Jour,  /our,  Biam,  Ue,  ift^ 

eundue,/ixnum,  mctrem;  An— or,  huer,  oieeau,  moie,  couvent,  couter,  dec.,  from  u»MeorM»,ep^ 

aboyer,  peu,  from  aurum,  laudare,  aviceUa,  ad^  yor,  JBononia,  diumue,  /urnuet,  Beuhamun^ 

baubare  (barbarous),  paueue.     Tonic  vowels  ineulct,  eponea,  meneie,  conveniue,  eenetan ;  ^^ 

were  dropped  or  suffered  various  changes  of  — mouilte  in  Champagne,  vigne,  EepogM,  f^ 

elision  or  contraction,  even  destroying  the  or-  ^^,dEC.,£rom(7ampan»a,etnea,^«apaaia,^rt«- 

ganio  affinity  of  the  consonants;  e.  g,:  Vami,  m'rtf.— Examples  of  adventitioas  letteni^*  * 
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before  an  initial  impnre  i^  as  in  etcabeau^  etear'  there  are  20,  represented  bj  18  letters,  tiz.  :  h.  h 
mowhe,  eitomae^  ^^i/t  etprit^  kc^  from  9eahelr  (also  written  e  and  eA  as  in  ehixur.  q^  qu^  and  a 
lum^  Teuton.  BMrmuh^  skiffs  aroftaxov^  spiritus,  as  in  9ang  et  tau\  d^  /  (and  pA),  9  i^^^rd  (also  gh^ 
Other  prefixed  letters  are:  grmouille^  huUre^  ^tt),  the  sound  of  English  0  and  a  in  wum^eroner 
lendit^  nombril,  tante,  &c.,  from  ranteuloy  ostreOf  (written  ff  before  e,  i,  and  y^  and  j  before  all  vow* 
indictum,  umbUieui,  amita.    In  the  following  els  except «  and  y%  h  (nmess  mute),  ^  I  mauUU 
examples  letters  have  been  inserted  for  the  sake  as  in  the  Englisli  million  (written  ilL  il^  gli, 
of  euphony :  ehanUn^  dompter,  Embrun^  tromr  lh\m^  n^  n  mmtUU  as  in  the  English  onion 
fetto  (trombe)y  hante^  remre^  AngouUme^  jon-  (written  gn^  nA),  p,  r,  a  (also  e  before  0^  i,  y; 
gleur^  tre^or^  perdrix^  dco.,  from  eamem,  barb,  also  x  in  BruxeUa^  t  in  mUiofC)^  t  (also  final 
domitarA,  Eburodunum^  tuhc^  hasta^  reddercj  d  when  pronounced  with  the  next  word,  aa 
Iculiima^  joeulator^  itaavpot^  ferdtx^~-ChBng^  grand    homme\   9  (also  final  ^  when   pro- 
of quantity  and  of  accent,  ana  all  sorts  of  mis-  nounced  with  the  next  word,  as  netifaune$%  y 
takes  in  writing  and  in  pronunciation,  have  aa  in  the  English  yes,  with  the  preceding  power 
fhrther  increased  the  dissimilarity  of  words  of  t  (for  instance,  payer,  pronounced  p^e),  a 
from    their  prototypes,  which   were   chaste,  (written  also  a,  x,  when  pronounced  with  tiie 
strong,  organic,  ana  significant     Some  fur*  next  word,  as  20t«aua:,atfj;«n>ritf),  and  the  sound 
ther  examples  may  show  both  the  deviation  of  the  English  sh,  as  in  «Aaa  (written  ch).   Most 
from  the  prototypes  and  the  conglomeration  consonants  are  not  uttered  when  final,  unless 
of  altered  words  into  ungainly  compounds.   Of  they  are  Joined  to  a  succeeding  word  which  be- 
the  first  kind  are:  oindrt,  teindrc,  eowcher,  gins  with  a  vowel  or  A  mute.    S^x^z^ty  being 
fMmer^  coutume^  poUron,  gSne,  &o.,  from  un^  the  principal  gramraatic  letters,  are  most  fre- 
gero,  tingercy  eoUoeare^  Romanic  ealmart,  con"  quently  joined  in  this  manner.  On  French  pro* 
suetudineiUy  poUiee-truneatOy  biblical  gMenna.  nunciation  Malvin-Cazal  and  Mme.  Sophie  Dur 
Specimens  of  altered  words  are:  alentour  (d  puis  may  be  advantageously  consulted. — ^The 
le  en  tour),  auwiratant  (JL  le  par  ah  ante),  dialects  and  patoie  of  the  French  language 
avjourcThui  (d  le  jovr  de  K<hdie\  dUomuM  are :  L  The  academic,  consecrated  bv  the  b^t 
{de  is(ta)  hora  magie),  dorSnavant  (de  hora  in  literature.    II.  Old  French :  1,  Walloon  (f»tf* 
iib  ante),  lonqtta  {la  hora  qita),  ic    Owing  eht),  in  Belgium  and  West  Luxembourg ;  8, 
to  the  mixture  of  the  languages  of  oe  and  oif^  Franco-Flemish ;  8,  Picard  and  dialect  of  Ar^ 
us  wcdl  aa  to  the  introduction  of  many  forms  in  tois.   All  these  are  Franco-Romanic   III.  New 
later  timea,  there  are,  as  it  were,  two  parallel  French:  A^in  the  north— 1,  Norman;  %patoiM 
idioms  in  the  French  language ;  as  for  instance :  of  Paris  and  Champagne ;  8,  of  Lorraine  and  the 
eau,  del,  phre^  cKef^  temps,  bote,  pottdre^  verre,  Vosges ;  4,  the Bonrguignon ; S.patoieof  Orleans 
jpoumon,aoigt,pierreJ^aux,mautaie,&^tloBg''  and  Blois;  6,  of  Anjou  and  Haine;  B,  in  the 
aide  of  aquatique,  celeste,  patemel,  capital,  tern-  middle  and  west — 1,  Auvergnat;  S,  Poitevin; 
porel,  ligneux,  pulveriser,  Htreux,  pulmonaire,  8,  Vend^en ;  4,  Baa  Breton ;  5,  Berrichon  ;  6, 
digitale,  petrifaction,  foMJier,  malveiUant  As  Bordelais  and  Gascon ;  0,  in  the  east — 1,  Franc- 
the  accent  or  stress  &lls  upon  the  last  efi^ective  Oomtois  and  its  varieties  in  Valaia  and  Neuf- 
ayllable  of  a  word,  imparting  tiius  a  monotony  ch&tel,  and  partly  in  the  cantons  of  Freyburg 
to  the  spoken  language,  some  pretend  tiiat  the  and  Bern ;  2,  Y audois  (Roman,  Remain) ;  8,  Sa- 
French  has  no  accent    This  is  an  incorrect  as-  voisien  and  Genevois ;  4JLy onnais ;  5,  patois  of 
sertion,  for  possible,  inconsolable,  sentiment,  Ac^  the  cities  of  Dauphin6 ;  D,  in  the  islands  of  Jer- 
difier  from  the  English  words  in  accent  more  sey  and  Guernsey,  Anglo-Norman.    French  ia 
than  in  sound.    There  is  also  no  reason  for  the  also  spoken  with  various  local  peculiarities  or 
denomination ofthe 8 a]gns('^*)asaccent8,  since  corruptions  in  Algeria,  on  the  Senegal,  in  the 
they  are  marks  of  omission,  and  the  two  first  Mascarene  and  Seychelles  islands,  French  Gui* 
sometimes  marks  of  sound ;  thus,  for  instance,  ana,  the  French  West  Indies,  the  greater  part 
in  ite,  itre,  p^e,  sdre,  maitre,  &C.,  derived  from  of  Hay ti,  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  and 
astate  and  estado  (see  above),  estre  (Span,  eitor,  some  other  of  the  United  States,  by  the  habitans 
stare),  patre,  seeurus,  magister,  the^  denote  ofLower  Canada  and  even  someaboriginal  tribes^ 
omissions;  and  in  words  like  penetrer,  cilebrer,  and  in  some  settlements  in  Asia  and  Ooeanica. 
e^^^^&c,  the 'and*  are  merely  signs  of  sound,  There  are  also  small  French  colonies  in  the 
as  no  word  can  have  more  than  one  accent.^-  Banat  of  Temesvdr  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the  most 
The  French  is  written  with  the  same  letters  aa  generally  known  of  all  languages  among  civH- 
the  English.    K  and  W  occur  only  in  Norman  ized  nations,  and  many  illustrious  foreigners,  as 
and  Flemish  names  incorporated  into  French,  Leibnitz,  Humboldt,  Gibbon,  and  Sir  William 
and  in  other  foreign  words.    There  are  12  dis-  Jones,  have  written  some  of  their  works^  In 
tinct  vowels  as  regards  their  quantity ;  they  are  it    The  dialects  of  the  langus  d^oe,  particn« 
represented  by  0  letters  called  vowels,  or  by  larly  the  Limousin,  Langnedocien,  and  Pro- 
their  combination,  and  by  the  help  of  m,  n,  viz. :  venial,  are  spoken  S.  of  a  line  passing  through 
a,e.l,i,o,u,ou,eUy  and  4  nasals,  an,  in,  on,  un.  the  departments  of  Charente,  Charente-Inf^ri- 
Inclnding  all  modifications  (d,  i,  i,  6,  ^  od,  and  eure.  Haute- Vienne,  Creuze,  AUier,  Puy-de- 
the  so-called  e  mtut),  they  stand  for  20  sounds,  I>6me,  Haute-Loire,  Ard^he,  Drome,  and  Isdre. 
of  which  Halvin>Caad  and  Michelet  of  ihe>eon-  Celtic  {Breymd)  is  spoken  bv  nearly  1,000,000 
sertatoire  de  musique  count  17.    Of  consonants  people  in  Finist^  C6te-du-Nord,  and  Morbi* 
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han;  Basqae  by  aboat  130,000  in  Bas9es-Pyr6-  the  11th  and  12th  centnries.    The  tfowkOi 

n^es;  German  by  about  1,000,000  in  Haut-Rhin  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  narrattve  poems, 

and  Bas-Rhin,  and  to  some  extent  in  Moselle  known  as  ehaiuon$  de  gate^  and  written  in 

and  Meurthe;  Flemish  in  parts  of  Nord  and  the    energetic  lanffue  d^oil^  treated  of  great 

Fas-de-Oalais ;  Catalan  in  F^rSn^s-Orientales ;  nationid  subjects  and  celebrated  the  heroicdeeds 

and  Italian  in  Corsica. — Among  the  authors  of  of  illustrious  kings  and  knights.    Someof  tbeir 

grammars  of  the  French  tongue  are:  J.  Sylvius  compositions,  the  earliest  especially,  haTe  i 

(1537) ;  £tienne  Dolet,  De  la  ponctuatian  Fran*  striking  character  of  grandeur  which  may  6om^ 

f<nse  (Lyons,  1541) ;  Jacques Pelletier,  Dialoguu  times  be  not  unfavorably  compared  with  that 

9ur  V orthography  et  la  prononciatwn  Franfam  of  the  ancient  epic  poems.    These  ehamoiadt 

(Poitiers,  1550)  ;  Loys  Meygret,  TretU  de  la  geete^  which  are  also  called  romaaeet,  are  ve^ 

grammairej  &c  (1560) ;  Robert  and  Henry  Ste-  numerous,  and  have  been  classified  mto  3  cj- 

phen8(Pari8, 1558  and  *79);  Ramus,  Orammaire  cles,  bearing  respectively  the  names  of  Char- 

y^an^aise  (1571) ;  Philippe  Garnier,  Pmcepta  lemagne,  King  Arthur,  and  Alexander.    The 

(TaZ^ict  iSRmTumi*  (Strasbourg,  1607);  Yaugelas,  first  cycle  of  course  includes  all  such  pocois 

Bemarqu€9$ur  la  langue  Ih'ajiffaise  (1647);  the  as  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the  great  Frankiih 

Port-Royal   writers,    Lancelot   and   Arnauld,  emperor,  his  descendants  and  vassals;  one  of 

Grammairegenirale  et  raieonnee  (1660,  often  re-  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  of 

published) ;  Dumarsais,  Veritableeprincipesdela  this  category  is  entitled  La  chamon  de  Sohni 

grammaire  FrangaUe  (1729) ;  Restaut,  Prineipe$  au  de  Roncetaux,    The  Armorican  cycle  or  that 

gineraux  etraieonnisdela grammaire Fran^m  of  King  Arthur  is  filled  up  with  the  tradition- 

(1780) ;  Wailly,  Grammaire  FrangaiM  (1754) ;  ary  legends  connected  witn  old  Britain  and  the 

Condillac,  in  his  C&un  d^etudee  (1755) ;  Beau-  achievements  of  the  Norman  warriors;  the^ 

z6e,  Grammaire  genirale  (Paris,  1767) ;  D^Oli-  man  de  Brutj  or  that  of  King  Arthur  of  Britain 

vet,  Eteaia  de  grammaire  (1788);  Domergue,  on  one  side,  and  the  ^omanc^J^^u,  or  that  of  tha 

Grammaire  Fraitfaiee  simplifiee  (1 778) ;  Le vizac,  dukes  of  Normandy  on  the  other,  maj  be  said  ta 

**  Theoretical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  be  the  double  foundation  on  which  all  the  poems 

French  Tongue"  (1801);  Fabre,  Syntaxe  Flran"  belonging  to  this  aeries  rest.    The  cyde  of  Al- 

p0&80  (1803)  ;  Gu^ronlt,  Grammaire  Fran^ia^  exand^rconsistsof  poems  in  which  recoUectiooi 

(1806);  Lhomond,  £Umenta  de  la  grammaire  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  strangely  enough  mixed 

Franiai&e  ;  Giraidt-Duvivier,   Grammaire  dee  up  with  chivalric  notions  and  legends  of  fiurr 

^rammatrea  (1811,  many  times  reprinted) ;  Lan<^  land.    The  ^^  History  of  the  Taking  of  Troj, 

dais,  Grammaire  genirale  et  raiaonneey  a  com?  composed  about  il60  by  Benoit  de  SL  Maore, 

pilation  from  numerous  sources  f  188(6) ;   Noel  and  the  ^^  Romance  of  Alexander,"  about  W\ 

and  Ghapsal,   NouveUe  grammaire  Franfaiee  by  Lambert  li  Cors  and  Alexandre  of  Paris,  ir4 

(1828,  87th  ed.  in  1844). — Among  the  best  fair  specimens  of  these  compositions.  They  wen 

dictionaries   are   those   by  Robert   Stephens  succeeded  by  satirical  and  idlegorical  poems  of 

(French  and  Latin,  1532) ;  Aimar  de  Rangonnet  equally  vast  proportions,  some  of  which  enjoy- 

(1606) ;  Richelet  (Geneva,   1680)  ;   Furetidre  ed  unparalleled  popularity,  such  as  the  Sma& 

(1690) ;  Menage  (1694) ;  the  famous  dictionary  du  renard  and  the  Eoman  de  la  rate,  The/o^^ 

of  Tr^vouz,  so  named  from  its  place  of  publica-  atix  and  several  lighter  kinds  of  poetry  cultivated 

tion  (1704) ;  that  of  Boiste  and  Bastien  (1800) ;  by  the  troubadours  were  also  treated  bj  the  troo* 

Roquefort  (1829) ;  Raymond ;  Landais ;  Obarles  veres,  who  found  here  an  appropriate  field  for 

Nodier,  J)ietiannaire  critique  dee  dietionnairee  their  ingenuity  and  ready  wit.  Among  those  v^ 

(1808),  Dietiannaire  raieonne  dee  d\ffieulte8  de  la  excelled  in  the/abliattx  was  Rutebeui,  who  liTed 

iangue  Franfaiee  (1818),  Dietiannaire  dee  ono-  in  the  reien  of  St  Loui&     Songs  were  not  neg^ 

matop^  (1828) ;  Laveaux  (1820) ;  Bescherelle,  looted,  and  those  of  the  illustrious  Abelard  in  tie 

Dietiannaire  nationaly  au  grand  dietiannaire  12th  century  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.   Aole- 

eritique delalangueFranfaise(2 Yo\s.,l&4^^6)l  froy  le  Bastard[,  Quesnes  of  Bethune,  and  the 

Noel  and  Oarpentier,  Philolagie  Fran^aiee  (183 1).  castellan  of  Coucy  were  among  his  most  distia- 

The  Dietiannaire  de  Vacademie  Franpaiee  was  guished  successors.    Thibaud,  count  of  Gham* 

published  in  2  vols.  fbl.  in  1694,  and  has  been  pagne  and  king  of  Navarre,  deserves  to  bep•^ 

several  times  reprinted.     A  Dietiannaire  hit-  ticularly  mentioned;   the  songs  in  which  JM 

tarique  de  la  Iangue  Fran^ise^  on  a  grand  scale,  alludes  to  his  love  for  Queen  Blanche  of  Casti]^ 

is  in  preparation  by  the  academy.  Girard  (1718),  the  mother  of  King  Louis  IX.  of  France,  haw 

Beauz6e  (1769),  Roubaud  (l'^85),  and  Guizot  given  him  historical  celebrity.    The  progress  of 

(1809-'22)  have  written  on  JFrench  synonymes,  prose  was  slower  than  that  of  poetry,  bnt  ^ 

and  J,  B.  F.  Gemsez  (1801),  Henry  (1811),  18th  century  presents  two  specimens  ahowh? 

Yillemain,  in  the  dictionary  of  the  academy,  J.  that  it  had  already  acquired  a  certun  def  rte 

J.  Ampere  (1841),  F.  Wey  (1845),  and  F.  Genin  of  power  and  polish ;  these  are  the  "  Chronlcie 

(1845-6),  on  the  history  of  the  French  language,  of  the  Conquest  of  Constantinople,"  bjr  Vili^ 

— ^The  earliest  literature  of  France  is  that  of  hardonin  (1207),  remarkable  for  its  soMier-Iike 

the  trauvh^   and   traubadaure.    The    latter,  simplicity  and  straight-forwardness,  and  the 

who  wrote  in  the  soft  southern  Iangue  d^ae^  pro-  Memairee  in  which  Joinville,  with  winniK 

duced  short  lyrical  effusions  on  love  or  matters  artlessness,  tells  us  of  the  heroic  deeds  la^ 

of  trifling  import ;  they  flourished  most  during  private  virtues  of  the  good  king  Loiii»  IX  T^' 
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wbole  literatnre  of  the  14th  century  culmmates    forms  and  elements  into  the  Temacular  was 
in  Froissart^s  *^  Chronicles,"  which  remain  the    for  from  attaining  the  fortunate  results  he  an* 
model  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  present  the    ticipated ;  in  spite  of  all  his  defects,  however, 
liveliest  pictures  of  society  and  manners  during    he  contributed  to  elevate  the  tone  of  French 
that  period  of  war  and  gallant  emprise.  Christine    poetry.    In  the  17th  century,  Malherbe  appear- 
de  Pisan  and  Alain  Chartier  deserve  notice  for    ed  as  the  reformer,  or  rather  the  regulator,  of 
their  intelligent  efforts  toward  the  improve-    poetiy ;  a  man  of  fastidious  taste  and  meagre 
ment    of  prose.    This  improvement  is  fully    imagination,  he  ridiculed  the  artistic  luxuriance 
illastrated  in  the  15th  century  by  the  Memoires    of  Ronsard,  and  introduced  in  its  stead  a  style 
of  Comines,  which  presents  a  striking  deline-    of  grammatical  correctness  and  dry  elegance 
ation  of  the  characters  of  Louis  XI.  and  his  con-    which  sometimes  reached  pomposity,  but  was 
temporaries.    Already  a  popular  poet,  Villon,    destructive  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm.    His 
a  strange  compound  of  villainy  and  inspira-    x>olishing  process  was  nevertheless  of  great  ser- 
lion,  had  given  evidence  in  his  poems  that    vice  to  poetical  language ;  and  his  odes,  stanzas, 
French  verse  was  able  to  reach  a  high  sphere    and  other  pieced  present  many  beautiful  lines, 
of  excellence ;  and  a  princely  songster,  Duke    which  are  frequently  quoted.    Balzac  devoted 
Charles  of  Orleans,  that  it  had  lost  nothing  of    his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  prose ;  and 
its  gracefulness.    The  revival  of  antique  learn-    his  semi-philosophical  works,  his  epistles  espe- 
ing  and  the  religions  reformation  exercised  a    cially,  were  valuable  at  the  time  as  models  of 
powerful  influence  on  French  literature  in  the    careful  and  harmonious  rhetoric.    Such  were 
16th  century.  Its  principal  characteristics  being    also,  notwithstanding  their  mannerism,  the  fri- 
freedom  of  thought  and  variety  of  style,  writers    volous  but  witty  letters  of  his  friend  Yoiture. 
cannotbe  judged  according  to  a  single  standard*    Both  were  great  favorites  at  the  hotel  Ram- 
In  originality  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  are  en-    bouillet,  the  headauarters  of  a  society  of  wits 
titled  to  the  first  rank.    The  fonner,  whom    and  fashionable  ladies,  who  acted  as  arbiters  of 
Lord  Bacon  styled  "  the  great  jester  of  France,*'    good  taste  and  elegance ;  many  social  reunions 
was  a  profound  scholar,  physician,  and  philoso-    were  now  in  reality  literary  clubs,  which  gave 
pher,  and  contented  himself  with  the  renown    particular  attention  to  philological  propriety ; 
of  a  profane  humorist.     His  nondescript  ro-    one  of  these,  receiving  from  Cardinal  Richelieu 
mance,  the  **  History  of  Gargantua  and  Panta-    the  title  of  the  French  academy,  was  especially 
gruel,"  is  filled  with  strange  tales,  wild  notions,    appointed  ''  to  establish  certain  rules  for  the 
amusing  quibbles,  and  gross  buffooneries,  inter-    French  language,  sld^  make  it  not  only  elesant, 
spersed  with  a  seasoning  of  good  sense,  sound    butcapableof  treating  all  matters  of  art  and  sci- 
phllosophy,  and  keen  raUlery.    A  more  refined    ence."    Leaving  mere  disquisitions  about  words 
class  of  readers  are  attracted  by  Montaigne,    to  such  societies  and  to  second-rate  writers, 
whose  **  Essays,"  one  of  the  standards  of  French    three  great  men  now  enriched  French  litera- 
litcrature,  are  a  series  of  free  and  familiar  disqui-    ture  with  works  in  which  style  was  only  a  me- 
eitions  upon  every  subject,  couched  in  the  most    dium  for   conveying  original  conceptions  or 
easy  and  winning  style,  but  sceptical  through-    powerful  thoughts.    Pierre  Comeille  brought 
out.    His  views  were  partly  reduced  to  a  sys-    tragedy  to  a  degree  of  grandeur  which  has  not 
tern  by  his  friend  and  disciple,  Charron,  in  his    been  surpassed ;  Le  Cid,  Moraes^  Cinna^  and 
treatises  De  la  sagetse  ana  I)e$  troU  verites,    Polyeuete  are  still  the  objects  of  admiration; 
Meanwhile  the  reformation  had  been  vindi-    vfhile Pompee^HodoguneyHeraelius^DonSanche^ 
cated  by  Calvin  in  his  Irutitutum  de  la  re^    and  Nieomide,  tliough  less  perfect,  abound  with 
ligion  Chretienne^  a  masterly  piece  of  writ-    striking  beauties.     Descartes,  in  his  Diteaun 
ing,  which  afforded  convincing  evidence  that    aur  la  methods,  showed  thht  the  Trench  Yemnc- 
French   prose   had    now   acquired    strength    ular  was  now  equal  to  the  highest  philosophical 
and  gravity  enough  to  become  a  fit  vehicle  of    subjects;  and  Pascal,  inhiB  JLettree provineialee, 
religious  eloquence;  and,  later  in  the  century,    in  which  comic  pleasantry  and  Tenement  cle- 
an admirable  pamphlet,  the  Satire  Menippee^    quence    are  happily  blended,  first  formed  a 
and  some  speeches  of  Chancellor  L*H6pital,    standard  of  French  prose.    Such  was  the  open- 
proved  it  to  be  flexible  enough  for  political    ing  of  the  splendid  literary  epoch  which  is 
purposes.    Its  capacity  for  lighter  subjects  had    generally  styled  the  age  of  Louis  XIV ;  and 
been  previously  demonstrated  by  the  tales  of    following  it  came  a  galaxy  of  superior  minds, 
Margaret  of  Navarre.    Amyot  invested  it  with    who,  under  the  royal  patronage,  applied  them- 
new  graced  by  happily  blending  Grecian  and    selves  to  perfecting  every  branch  of  literature. 
French  beauties  in  his  translation  of  Plutarch^s    Sacred  eloquence  was  perhaps  the  most  success^ 
**  Lives."    In  poetry  this  period  was  less  success-    fully  cultivated,  and  the  pulpit  was  adorned  by 
fnl.    Clement  Marot  haa  indeed  exhibited  ele-    the  funeral  orations  of  fiossuet,  fnll  of  pathos 
gance,.  grace,  and  wit,  in  his  epistles,  epigrams,    and  religious  melancholy;  those  of  Fl^chier,  so 
and  elegies ;  but  he  had  merely  given  perfec-    remarkable  for  artistic  finish ;  the  sermons  of 
tion  to  inferior  branches  of  poetry.    Ronsard    Bourdaloue,  the  powerful  dialectician,  and  those 
attempted  a  higher  fiight ;  he  tried  to  invest    of  Massillon,  the  most  exquisite  and  most  at- 
i^encn  verse  with  that  power,  variety,  and  in-    tractive  of  preachers.    Tragedy,  in  tlie  hands 
spiration  which  he  so  much  admired  in  Greek    of  Racine,  lost  perhaps  a  little  of  the  imposing 
metres ;  but  his  violent  introduction  of  foreign    character  with  which  it  had  been  invested  by 
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Gorndlle,  bat  teemed  with  the  most  touching  his  Piscoun  9ur  rhiiUnre  unkemUe^  andintli 
of  .human  feelings,  clothed  in  a  language  unap-  all  the  passionate  vivacity  of  theological  discttt* 
proachable  for  correctness,  elegance,  and  sweet-  slon  in  his  EtsUdre  da  wiriatiom  da  iglim 
ness.  Andromaqu€y  Iphigenie,  and  Phidre  re'  protestante».  The  personal  Jfihrnnret  of  Cudi* 
mind  us  of  the  prodactions  of  ancient  Greece,  nal  de  Retz  concerning  the  wars  of  the  Frondt 
while  Athalie  brings  on  the  stage  in  a  style  of  are  among  the  masterpieces  of  familiar  lustoiy. 
adequate  splendor  an  episode  of  the  Jewish  Hamilton's  Memoirs  du  eonUe  de  Orammont^  i 
annals.  Comedy,  which  had  been  successfully  gem  of  sprightly  narrative,  brings  us  to  Ugbter 
attempted  by  Gorneille  in  Le  menteur^  reached  kinds  of  literature.  The  novels  of  Mme.  de  U- 
its  highest  pitch  with  Moli^re,  a  most  origi-  fayette,  Zaide  and  La  princeue  de  Clhe^  pn^ 
nal  delineator  of  human  character ;  his  master-  sent  a  faithful  though  somewhat  ideal  pictan 
pieces,  Le  misanthrope^  Tartu/e,  Vavare^  and  of  elegant  society,  into  which  wo  peaetnte 
Lee  femmea  eavantee,  are  profound  and  humor-  throu^  the  famUiar  letters  written  byMme. 
ous  creations.  L'ieole  dee  maris  and  L^eeole  dea  de  S^vign6  to  her  daughter  and  fnends;  in 
femmes^  which  are  scarcely  inferior,  Amphy^  fact  these  letters,  which  never  were  intended 
trien^  a  licentious  but  exceedingly  attractive  for  publication,  furnish  us  with  a  eomi^eU 
comedy,  Le  festin  de  Pierre^  a  strange  mixture  and  lively  panorama  of  the  age.  F^d^qq*! 
of  the  comic  and  dramatic  elements,  several  TeUmaque^  which  is  written  in  an  epic  form, 
farces,  Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme  and  Le  malade  and  can  scarcely  be  ranked  among  novflis,  ere- 
imaginaire^  afford  abundant  evidence  of  Mo-  ated  a  deep  sensation  toward  the  end  of  Um 
litre's  flexibility  of  genius  no  less  than  of  his  17th  centuiy,  being  considered  an  indirect  ceo* 
power  of  observation.  After  him,  but  at  a  great  sure  of  Louis  XIY.,  gained  great  popolAritr 
distance  in  point  of  merit,  Regnard,  Dancourt,  on  the  same  account  during  the  followiogieign, 
and  Dufresny  furnished  the  French  stage  with  and  deservedly  keeps  a  high  rank  amongFreoch 
light  comic  sketches.  Fable,  through  La  Fon*  standard  works;  it  marks  the  crowning  point 
taine's  genius,  was  but  comedy  on  a  smaller  of  a  period  of  pure  literary  glory.— We  nov 
scale ;  this  inimitable  poet,  whose  x>opularity  is  reach  the  age  that  has  been  <»lled  pfaHoeophical 
unrivalled  as  it  is  unfailing,  had  presented  in  par  excellence,  A  number  of  free  thinker^amoDg 
his  collection  of  fables  **  a  drama  in  a  hundred  whom  Bayle,  the  author  of  the  great  IHetmr 
acts,"  animated  by  truthfulness  and  keenness  of  naire  histarique^  is  the  leading  spirit,  and  aom 
observation,  transparency  of  narrative,  depth  of  licentious  poets,  Ghaulieu  especially,  had  beeo 
emotion,  and  humorous  fancy.  Most  of  these  paving  the  way  for  the  coming  philosophers, 
qualities  are  also  found  in  his  miscellaneous  The  17th  century  had  been  on  the  whole  a  re- 
poems,  and  especially  in  his  *^  Talcs,"  whose  ligious  age ;  the  18th  was  eminently  an  age  of 
licentiousness,  however,  renders  them  unfit  for  scepljcism  and  infidelity.  Literature,  which  hfld 
general  reading.  Didactic,  philosophical,  and  been  a  pure  art,  seeking  for  ideal  beauty  and 
satirical  poetry,  that  is,  poetry  under  its  less  religious  truths,  now  became  a  means  of  ooa- 
poetical  forms,  had  as  their  representative  Boi-  veying  bold  opinions  or  assaulting  time-honored 
leau,  who  finished  the  work  previously  under*  creeds  and  institutions.  The  whole  age  ytf 
taken  by  Malherbe,  and  was  indeed  the  Ar*  swayed  by  four  men  of  genius,  Montesqaieo,  Vol* 
istarchus  of  his  time;  his  Art  poHique,  his  taire,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  Bnffon,  whoa]lexe^ 
^Ipttres^  his  Satires^  as  well  as  his  heroico-comio  cised  a  powerful  influence  over  their  contea- 
poem  Le  lutrin^  are  remarkable  for  good  sense  poraries,  while  each  acted  a  different  part  in  th^ 
and  symmetry ;  they  abound  with  wise  max*  genend  struggle.  Montesquieu,  m  writer  of  os- 
ims  and  common  truths  finely  expressed,  but  are  usual  scope  of  mind,  oombining  a  nisKalifle 
entirely  deficient  in  poetical  enthusiasm.  Moral  vigor  with  great  brilliancy  of  style^  conunenoed 
philosophy  was  not  neglected ;  Malebranche,  his  career  by  publishing  Le$  lettres  Ptmaa,  a 
the  disciple  of  Descartes,  the  sagacious  and  ima-  satire  on  French  manners,  government,  aod 

S* native  author  of  La  recherche  de  la  tertti^  even  religion.    Ho  illustrated  the  philosopb; 

ossuet  in  his  Connaissance  de  Dieu  et  de  soi-  of  history  in  his  Considerations  sur  la  groMivr 

mime,  F6n41on  in  his  treatise  De  Vexistenee  de  et  la  decadence  des  Pomains^  a  masterpiece  of 

Dieu,  and  Pascal  in  fragments  which  have  been  historical  style,  and  finally  produced  the  Etprit 

collected  under  the  title  of  Pensees,  considered  des  hie^  a  profound  disquisition  upon  geoenl 

the  highest  problems  of  humanity  from  a  Ohris-  legislation — *^  a  book,"  says  Yinet,  '^  with  which 

tian  point  of  view;  while  La  Rochefoucauld  in  genius  was  inspired  by  iostice  and  homanitf.** 

his  Sentences  et  maximes  wrote  a  libel  upon  Yoltaire,thetrue  personification  of  his  a^iP^ 

mankind,  and  La  Brny^re  in  his  ^am^^rea  drew  tean  in  disposition  as  well  as  in  talents,  vi$ 

vivid  and  amusing  sketches  of  human  charac-  destined  by  his  faults  no  less  than  his  good  qual)* 

ters,  manners,  and  oddities. — ^History,  which  ties  to  become  at  once  a  leader ;  and  the  poyer 

under  the  pens  of  St  R6al  and  Yertot  was  but  he  seized  when  stUl  young^e  preserved  noim- 

afaint  imitation  of  the  style  of  ancient  historians,  paired  to  his  last  moment.   He  wasfor  half  aces^ 

was  treated  with  some  energy  by  M^zeray  in  tury  the  king  of  publio  opinion.    Hiawooderfm 

his  Histoire  de  France^  and  with  ingenuity  by  versatility  enabled  him  to  treat  suooessfallr  tl- 

Fleury  in  his  Histoire  de  Veglise,  a  treasure  of  most  all  branches  of  literature;  as  a  tragic  poet  be 

good  faith  and  learning ;  while  Bossuet  clothed  takes  rank  by  the  side  of  ComeiUe  and  ?%^'aa ; 

it  with  an  imposing  character  of  eloquence  in  his  tragedies^  Merope,  Zaire,  Mahemetf  Aiart, 
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2eo.,  combine  puthofl  with  dramatic  interest  and  of  Paul  et  Vtrffinie;  Dncloa,  lOIe.  Delannaj, 
livdiness  of  style;  h]Bl>iieouriturVhommeBXkd  and  St  Simon,  whose  if«m(?ir«»  have  gained  a 
other  nhilosophioal  poems  are  to  be  classed  deserved  celebrity;  Barth^lemy,  who  wrote  the 
with  tnose  of  Pope;  while  his  miscellaneons  Voycige  du  jeune  Anaeharn»  en  Ories;  Rnl- 
effusions,  as  numerous  as  they  are  sprightly,  hi^re,  a  historical  essayist ;  Provost,  who  pro- 
ruse  him  in  this  sphere  above  any  other  French  duced  the  novel  of  Mancn  Laeaut;  Mar- 
goet  The  perspicuity  of  his  mind  appears  montel,  the  author  of  BHtMite;  and  Lebmn, 
1  his  JDietiMvnaire  phUo9ophigu6  and  other  the  lyric  poet  The  age  was  not  poetical ; 
philosophical  works ;  and  his  wit  in  his  novels,  poetry  had  degenerated  into  verse-making,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  their  licentiousness,  are  the  verse-makers,  in  imitation  of  Tliomson^s 
models  of  their  kind.  His  various  books  on  his-  **  Seasons,*'  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  descriptive 
tory,  Ckarle$  XIL^  Le  iUde  de  Lmi$  XIV..  pieces.  Delille,  the  most  skilful  of  them,  gained 
Venai  iur  le$  motun  dei  nations,  are  still  read  a  reputation  by  translating,  not  without  a  cer- 
with  profit  and  pleasure,  while  his  bulky  cor-  tain  degree  of  accuracy,  the  *'  Georgics*'  of  Vir- 
respondence  is  scarcely  excelled  by  that  of  Mme.  gil.  Toward  the  end  of  the  centuiy  imitation 
de  S6vign6.  If  Voltaire  may  bo  said  to  have  was  the  order  of  the  da^,  and  the  only  poet 
been  the  master  ofminda,  J.  J.  Rousseau  was  the  who  was  gifted  with  originality.  Andrl  Ch6- 
master  of  souls.  Hispasnonate  eloquence  con-  nier,  died  on  the  scaffold  before  his  best  effu- 
quered  tho  coldest  and  even  the  most  pr^udiced ;  sions  were  published. — ^Neither  the  revolution 
eloquence  indeed  is  the  mainspring  of  all  his  nor  the  empire  was  favorable  to  literature.  Some 
works.  As  a  prose  writer  he  has  no  superior,  tragedies  after  the  classical  pattern,  among  which 
scarcely  an  equal  among  the  most  perfect  of  his  those  of  Joseph  Gh^nier  may  be  mentioned,  a 
rivals.  B\s^rstesaay,Di9caur9eantrelei§eieneet  few  light  comedies,  beside  novels  and  short 
€t  Jm  art$y  which  he  wrote  when  88  years  of  age,  poems,  were  not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  general 
was  a  declaration  of  war  against  civilization ;  Uie  dulness.  Mme.  de  StaSl  and  Ch&teaubriand  were 
second,  Origine  de  VinegaUUparmi  lee  hommee^  the  forerunners  of  a  revival,  but  the  improve- 
was  an  attack  upon  the  ezbting  social  order,  ment  was  perhaps  owing  less  to  the  (ferinne 
In  his  Anile  he  drew  a  visionary  plan  of  edu-  and  VAllemagne  of  the  former,  Le  genie  du 
cation,  and  in  his  Contrail  iocial  proclaimed  the  C^ritfianiMTM  and  Le$martyr$  of  the  latter,  than 
principles  of  popular  sovereignty  and  universal  to  the  infinence  upon  the  public  taste  of  the  mas- 
suffrage.  His  Norvtelle  MelStoe  is  a  novel  in  terpiecesofEnglish  and  German  literature,  which 
which  love  and  paradox  are  blended  together,  found  more  and  more  admirers  in  France.  The 
-while  his  Con/eteumi  excited  a  mixed  feeling  romantic  school  now  inaugurated  a  new  era. 
of  sympathy  and  disgust  Buffon  occupied  a  Through  the  exertions  of  many  young  and  ori- 
less  agitated  sphere,  devoting  his  labors  to  the  ginid  writers  new  life  was  infused  into  nearly 
description  of  nature;  and  his  great  HieUnre  every  branch  of  literature,  poetry,  history,  phi- 
naturelle  is  a  scientific  and  literary  monument,  losophy,  and  the  drama.  An  animated  contro- 
which  time  can  scarcely  injure.  Diderot,  a  versy  was  maintained  in  pamphlets  and  peri- 
passionate  and  incorrect  writer,  and  D'Alem-  odicals,  between  the  supporters  of  reform  and 
bert,  a  great  geometer,  founded  the  Bneyh^  the  adherents  of  the  classical  school ;  but  the 
pidie^  a  vast  review  of  human  knowledge,  often  contest  reached  its  utmost  ftiry  when  Alexan- 
threatening  to  social  order,  always  hostile  to  dre  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  Alf^red  de  Vigny, 
religion.  Helvetius  in  hb  treatise  De  Veeprit^  Fr6d6ric  Souli^  and  others  produced  on  the 
D^Holbach  in  his  Syethne  de  la  nature.  La-  stage  dramas  ftramed  according  to  their  own 
mettrie  in  his  Homime-maehine,  and  Raynal  in  ideas  of  the  Shakesperian  style.  The  perform- 
his  Hiitoire  philoeophigue  dee  deux  Ivdee,  far  ances  of  these  dramas  were  indeed  regular  bat- 
exceeded  the  destructive  doctrines  of  the  ency-  ties  between  the  opponng  literary  parties ;  and 
cloptedists ;  while  other  writers,  such  as  the  vir-  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  several  years  that  the 
tnous  Vanvenargnes,  Condillac,  a  most  perspicu*  younger  body  of  combatants  came  out  victori- 
ous analytic  philosopher,  liOkbly,  a  bold  publicist,  ous.  Among  the  plays  which  were  thns  received 
and  Gondoroet,  who  wrote  afterward  an  i^ttiMS  with  both  enthusiasm  and  censure,  Henri  IIL 
dee  pregrh  de  Veeprit  humain,  mostly  kept  on  the  et  ea  eour,  Antony,  Terega^  and  Angkle^  by  Dumas, 
aide  of  moderation.  The  various  branches  of  lit-  JBemani,  Marian  Delorme,  Lueriee  Borgia,  and 
eratureconnected  with  philosophy  were  the  most  Le  roi  M'amuee,  by  Hugo,  are  still  remembered ; 
productive ;  but  the  others  were  far  from  being  while  numberless  pieces,  successful  at  the  time, 
neglected,  as  appears  from  the  following  names  have  since  fiillen  into  complete  oblivion.  In  fact, 
which  we  take  almost  at  random.  Cr6billon  and  the  only  gain  resulting  from  this  protracted  dis« 
Dads,  both  tragic  poets  appealing,  the  former  to  pute  was  the  abrogation  of  the  obsolete  rules 
terror,  the  latter  to  sympathy ;  Gilbert,  a  thor-  which  had  so  long  regulated  the  French  stage, 
ough 'enemy  of  Voltaire  and  the  encydopsddists,  A  reactionary  movement  was  attempted  when 
and  a  satirist  of  uncommon  power ;  Le  cage,  the  the  illustrious  actress  Rachel  appesred  with  such 
anthor  of  OUBlae,  the  most  perfect  novel  of  the  striding  effect  in  the  tragedies  of  Oomeille  and 
age,  and  of  Turtaret,  perhaps  the  best  comedy  Racine.  Ponsard  and  Latour  St.  Ybnrs  returned 
next  to  tfiose  of  Molidre ;  BeaumarchaLs,  whose  to  the  old  form  of  tragedy ;  but  the  Lucrice  of 
Barbier  de  Senile  was  as  it  were  the  signal  of  the  former  and  the  Virginie  of  the  latter  en- 
zevolution ;  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre,  the  author  Joyed  but  ephemeral  success,  while  the  ^^  School 
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of  Good  Sense,"  as  tbe  adherents  of  this  move-  these  masters  of  noTel-writing  we  ean  mm\j 

ment  were  styled,  reckons  only  a  few  light  com-  mention  their  contemporaries,  Mme.  Charlei 

edies  by  £mile  Augier.    This  school  had  been  Beybaud,  Mme.  Smile  de  Gtrardin,  Th^phik 

preceded  in  the  tragic  line  by  Gasimir  Delavigne,  Gantier,  Jules  Sandeau,  £mile  Soaveotre,  Fvd 

who.  gradually  deviating  from  the  classical  model,  F^val,  and  M^ry.    A  new  generation  of  ttorr. 

attempted  to  reconcile  the  classic  and  the  ro-  tellers  has  been  nang  within  the  last  few  yean, 

mantic  systems,  in  his  Marino  Faliero,  Lea  enr  whose  powers  are  scarcely  to  be  oomoared  with 

fanU  d*£douard^  and  Lauu  XL    Meanwhile  their  predecessors,  but  who,  nevertoeleas,  &n 

Eugene  Scribe,  who  never  gave  a  thought  to  not  devoid  of  talent.    Some  of  them  bebogt) 

this  literary  quarrel,  was  day  by  day  increasing  what  they  themselves  call  the  ^'realist  kIkk^L** 

his  enormous  stock  of  succesrful  comedies,  or  They  are  Henri  Murger,  Alexandre  Domss  jk^ 

rather  vaudevilles,  on*a  larger  or  smaller  scale.  Champflenry,  Ernest  Feydeau,  and  GqsUt« 

Novels,  which,  with  the  exception  of  De  Yigny's  Flaubert.    Octave  Feuillet,  the  auooenfa]  as* 

^'t/i^-ifarf,  had  been  scarcely  noticed  during  the*  thor  of  La  reman  ^un  jeune  homms  pavm^ 

excitement  of  dramatic  reform,  became  the  rage  and  Edmood  About  deserve  to  be  mentiofitid. 

as  soon  as  this  was  on  the  point  of  being  acoom-  Poetry  is  far  from  being  as  popular  in  FirAnoe  as 

plished.     George  Sand  (Mme.  Dudevant)  ac-  the  novel,  and  poets  have  boen  and  are  still  ts; 

quired  reputation  by  her  Lndiana  (1B82),  and  slightly  regarded  by  the  public ;  butfonroftkm 

subsequently  established  her  claim  to  be  consid-  have  such  claims  to  admiration  as  to  be  dear 

ered  the  most  admirable  stylbt  of  her  time  by  even  to  the  least  poetical  minds;  these  are  Be* 

her  subseouent  performances,  Valentine^  Lelia^  ranger,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  and  AIM  ii 

Jdeqiiea,  Andre^  Simon^  Mauprat,  Conmelo^  Le  Mnsset    The  first  named,  who  wrote  DotluDg 

ehampi,  La  mare  au  diahle^  La  petite  Fadette^  but  songs,  is  at  once  the  most  national  and  tba 

LaJUleuU^  and  Vhomms  de  neige.    Alexandre  most  popular  of  all,  as  well  aa  the  best  known  ia 

Dumas,  the  inexhaustible  story-telleri  has  won  foreign  countries.  Although  song-makers  ve  do* 

unequalled  popularity  by  his   Troie  mouiqu&-  merous  in  France,  there  is  only  one  who  deseires 

tairee^  Vingt  ana  apris^  Le  vicomte  dsBragelonney  to  be  mentioned  after  B^ranger ;  this  is  Pierre 

Le  eomte  de  Monte  Chrtsto^  Joeeph  BaUamo^  Le  Dupont,  who,  however,  stands  far  behind  hs 

collier  de  la  reine^  Ange  Pitou^  La  eomteaae  de  master.    Lamar  tine,  whose  effusions  present  a 

Chamy^  and  other  recitals,  in  all  filling  hun-  happy  combination  of  harmony,  bumsa  feel- 

dreds  of  volumes.    Eugene  Sue  also  had  his  days  ing,  and  religious  sentiment,  is  the  great  ias<X' 

of  glory,  when  Lee  mystiree  de  ParU^  Le  Juif  ite  of  all  minds  that  incline  to  seotimentalitj 

errantt  and  Ma/rtin  Verdant  tron/oe  depicted  with  and  reverie.    His  Meditatione^  Bdrmenia,  sod 

glaring  colors  the  secret  and  most  shameful  mis*  JtecueiUementt  poetiqueey  his  Jocelyn  aod  ChuU 

eries  of  society.    Honor6  de  Balzac  undertook  d'un  ange^  have  left  many  vestiges  in  tbe  mem- 

topresent,under  tbe  title  of  Zacomi^^itfAufnain^,  ory  of  his  contemporaries,  aod  are  still  read, 

/L  daguerreotype  of  everj  aspect  of  French  so-  admired,  and  learned  by  heart.    Hb  fiieod  aod 

ciety  during  his  time ;  this  immense  work  was  rival,  Victor  Hugo,  perhaps  his  superior  ia 

interrupted  by  death ;  but  some  parts  of  it,  com-  point  of  strength  and  variety,  though  not  gifUd 

plete  in  themselves,  are  invaluable  for  depth  with  the  same  graceM  charm,  has  written  more 

of  observation  and  acuteness  of  delineation  :  voluminously.  His  Odea  et  haUadu^  Omnta^ 

Eugenie  Grandet^  Le  Fire  Goriot,  La  reeherehs  FeuUlea  d'automne^  Chanta  du  erqtvaeuk,  T^ 

de  Pabaolu,  Le  control  de  mariage^  Modeate  Mi*  interieurea^  Lea  rayona  et  Ua  omibrea^  and  (W 

gnon,  Lea  parena  pauvrea^  Lea  acinaa  de  la  tie  templationa^  are  poems  of  sentiment  and  Udxj; 

prioSe^  &o,    Fr6d6ric  Sonli^,  who,  although  his  whue  his  Chdtimenta  are  bitter  satires  against 

popularity  is  not  as  great,  is  nearly  the  equal  Napoleon  III.  and  his  associates.    Alfred  da 

of  those  we  have  just  named,  evinced  uncom-  Musset,  the  most  independent,  and  perhaps  tbe 

mon  talents  in  his  historical  novels  of  southern  most  original,  of  the  four,  has  published  on); 

France,  among  which  Le  vicomte  de  Beziera  spe-  two  small  volumes  under  the  modest  ^peQi- 

cially  deserves  to  be  mentioned.    Siill  greater  tion  of  Foiaiea,    His  fame  among  the  literal 

power  characterized  his  pictures  from  the  social  fraternity  was  great  from  his  first  appesraDGc; 

world :  La  lionne,  La  eomteaae  de  Montrion,  Di-  his  popularity  is  still  gaining  ground,  bnt  hai 

ane  et  Louiae^  Le  lionamouretue^  aadLeamemoirea  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Fmaok 

du  diable,    Alphonse  Karr  in  his  Soua  lea  til-  Among  the  many  other  poets  Gasimir  I^^ 

leula^  Midi  d  quatoru  heurea,  Genanihe^  Clotilde,  vigne,  whose  MeaiUniennea  rivalled  for  a  wlui4 

and  numerous  short  tales,  has  given  unrivallea  the  success  of  Lamartine*a  Miditatma,  tad 

specimens  of  good  sense,  fine  feeling,  and  genu-  Auguste  Barbier,  the  nervoua  author  of  tbs 

ine  humor.    By  the  originality,  delicacy  of  style,  lanihea^  must  not  be  forgotten.     Of  tbe  doi* 

and  charm  of  fancy  which  Alfred  de  Musset  dis-  recent  poets,  the  only  one  who  can  be  classed  la 

played  in  his  nouwUea,  such  as  Frederic  et  Ber-  the  same  category  is  Victor  de  La  Prade,  wb^ 

nereite^Emmeline^  Lea  deux  maitreaaea^LeJUadu  elegant  productions  have  been  rewardW  of 

Titian^  and  Mimi  Finaon^  he  is  entitled  to  a  high  his  election  to  the  French  academy.— Ui^ 

rank  as  a  novelist.    Such  is  also  the  case  with  is  undoubtedly  the  most  auocessftil  brancb  <)f 

Prosper  M^rim^e,  whose  Chronique  du  tempa  modem  French  literature.    A  larger  anoibtf 

du  Charlea  /X,  ColonibOy  Le  taae  Ftruaque^  and  of  valuable  historical  works  have  been  pnbli^ 

Ara^ne  Guillot  are  gems  of  their  kind.    Beside  ed  within  the  last  85  years  than  iannf  taj 
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other  equal  period  of  time;  aod  the  taste  for  in  splendid  langnage  the  researches  of  others. 
sQch  peiformaoces  is  still  on  the  increase.  M.  Soon  is  not  the  case  with  A.  de  VanlaheUe,  the 
Quizot,  the  great  philosophical  expounder  of  eo-  author  of  an  ezoelleot  Hiitoire  de  la  re»tauration 
dal  institutions  and  moral  revolutions^  and  An*  (1 814-1 880),  deserving  of  more  fame  than  it 
gustin  Thierry,  the  artistic  historian  of  the  mid-  has  gained.  Great  historical  pnhlications  are 
die  ages,  stand  foremost  among  the  promoters  of  in  progress  under  the  patronage  of  the  govem- 
this  historical  movement  The  Enaii  mtr  VhiB"  ment  or  of  learned  societies,  the  Collection  dee 
toire  de  France^  by  the  former,  the  EieUnre  hiitoriene  de  France^  and  the  Hietoire  UtUraire 
de  la  civUiaation  en  Europe  et  en  France^  which  de  la  France,  among  the  number.  An  assooia- 
he  wrote  before  engaging  actively  in  political  tion  of  professors  and  learned  men,  under  the 
life,  and  his  BUtoire  de  la  resolution  ctAngle^  direction  of  Durnv,  are  publishing  a  Miitoire 
terre,  which  he  has  completed  since  he  left  the  unvoeraeUej  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  general 
ministry  in  1848,  are  monuments  of  philosoph*  reader ;  that  is,  a  series  of  special  histories  com- 
ical history ;  while  the  Lettree  eur  V hietoire  de  pressed  within  the  limits  of  one  or  two  volumes^ 
France  of  Thierry,  his  Mietoire  de  la  eonquite  and  bringing  the  annals  of  all  nations  to  about 
de  PAngleterre  par  lee  Normands,  his  £eeit$  the  date  of  their  publication.  YiUemain  ought 
dei  temps  Merovingiene,  and  his  Hietoire  de  la  to  h^  reckoned  among  the  historians,  not  only 
formation  du  tiere-^tat  en  France,  present  a  for  his  Hietoire  de  CromiMUj  but  above  all  for 
happy  combination  of  dramatic  narrative  and  the  admirable  pictures  of  men  and  society  in  his 
perspicuous  discrimination.  Three  writers  have  excellent  Tableaux  de  la  litterature  in  the  18Ui 
devoted  their  efforts  to  a  full  recital  of  the  gen-  century  and  the  middle  ages,  and  his  Soucenire 
eral  history  of  France:  Sismondi,  whose  vo-  contemporaine.  As  a  lecturer  and  a  critic  no  man 
luminous  work  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  has  contributed  more  to  the  diffusion  of  enlarged 
knowledge  and  thorough  research ;  Michelet,  literary  doctrines,  healthy  principles,  and  good 
who  combines  the  profound  learning  of  a  Bene-  taste. — ^Arohteology  has  not  been  neglected,  as 
dictine  monk  with  the  humorous  fancy  of  a  is  evidenced  by  Uie  works  of  Letrone,  Raoul- 
poet;  and  last  but  not  least,  Henri  Martin,  who,  Rochette,  and  more  recently  by  those  of  Beul6, 
under  the  impulse  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  has  VActopole  d^Athhtee  and  £tude»  aur  le  Pilopon" 
successfully  embodied  in  his  book  the  results  nUe,  Champollion  threw  new  light  upon  an- 
of  modern  science,  while  infusing  into  its  pages  cient  Egypt  oy  his  system  of  deciphering  hiero- 
a  lively  and  never  slackening  interest  De  Ba»  glyphics.  The  study  of  oriental  languages,  pro- 
rante,  after  giving  (1824)  in  his  Hietoire  dee  moted  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  is  still  suocess- 
duce  de  Bourgogne  an  attractive  specimen  of  fully  carried  on,  the  most  recent  publications 

Eurely  narrative  history,  has  recently  published  of  mterest  being  those  of  Ernest  Kenan  upon 

istories  of  thd  French  convention  and  of  the  di-  the  Semitic  languages.    The  works  of  Abel  de 

rectory,  in  which  his  monarchical  predilections  R^mnsat  have  been  valuable  contributions  to  the 

are  strongly  apparent  The  revolutionary  period  occidental  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  literature, 

has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  historians,  — Moral  philosophy  was  brought  back  to  spir- 

among  whom  the  most  prominent  are  Thiers,  itualist  pnnciples  by  the  naturid  reaction  against 

Mignet,  Michelet  and  Louis  Blanc.    The  first  the  materialism  of  the  preceding  age.    This 

of  the  four,  by  his  Hietoire  de  la  rholution,  at  revolution,  prepared  by  Koyer-CoUaid,  Maine 

once  gained  a  well-deserved  popularity,  which  de  Biran,  and  others,  has  been  accomplished  by 

gave  him  an  introduction  into  political  life ;  he  Victor  Cousin  and  his  disciples,  who,  under  the 

is  now  completing  his  Hietoire  du  eoneulat  et  name  of  edeotasm,  nnfhrled  the  banner  of  spir- 

de  Pempire,  which  places  him  in  a  still  higher  itualism.    The  eloquent  lectures  which  Cousin 

rank  as  a  writer  and  publicist    The  histories  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  exercised  a  powerful 

of  Michelet  and  Louis  Blano  are  marked  with  influence  over  the  rising  generation ;  tbev  have 

strong  democratic  opinions;  whUe  that  of  Mi-  been  printed,  wiUi  corrections  and  considerable 

gnet,  a  vivid  yet  substantial  sketch,  bears  the  additions,  under  the  title  of  Coure  de  philoao' 

impress   of  philosophical   impartiality.    This  phie^Frcigmentedephiloeophie^Duvraiyduheau^ 

writer  has  also  produced  several  miscellaneous  et  du  Uen,    Jouffrov  and  Damiron,  who  ac- 

historical  works  which  are  highly  valued :  Hie-  icnowledged  him  as  tneir  master,  contributed  to 

icire  de  Marie  Stuart,  Charlee  Quint,  eon  abdi*  the  progress  of  the  same  doctrines,  which  are  still 

cation  et  ea  mart,  Philippe  IL  et  Antonio  Feret,  advocated  by  Cousin's  younger  disciples,  £mile 

and  a  large  compilation,  Hietoire  da  negoUatione  Saisset,  Amld6e  Jacques,  Yacherot,  Paul  Janet| 

relativee  d  la  eueeeeeion  d^JStpagne,  containing  Adolphe  Frank,  and  Jules  Simon.    The  books 

beautiful  narratives,  preceded  by  an  admirable  of  the  last  named,  Ihi  devoir^  He  la  liherti  de 

introduction.    Lamartine  also  figures  among  conecienee,  and  He  la  liberie,  are  among  the 

the   historians:   his  Hietoire  dee  Girondine,  most  meritorious  performances  for  healthfmness 

which  appeared  in  1847,  created  a  deep  sensa*  of  tone,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  senerosity  of 

tion  by  its  magnificent  style  and  enthusiastic  mind.    Beside  the  eclectic  school,  four  philo- 

spirit    He  has  since  published  the  Hietoire  da  sophers  of  great  originality  and  uncommon 

eonetituante,  Hietoire  de  la  ratauration.  Hie-  power  have  shone  each  in  his  own  sphere,  viz.: 

t^ire  de  Turquie^  dpc.,  more  remarkable  for  Joseph  de  Maistre,  the  blunt  apologist  of  abso- 

abowy  eloquence  than  soundness  and  accuracy,  lute  power,  in  his  treatise  Hu  pape,  and  the 

as  he  too  often  contents  himself  with  dotibing  eocentrio  author  of  the  Soirea  de  St.  Fetcr^ 
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hourg;  Bonald,  wbo,  la  hia  Ligulatimk  pHmU  the  United  States,  L6onFanclier,  Bom,  Adolpbi 

tive^  as  well  as  his  other  philosophical  writings,    Blanqai,  Fr^^rio  Bastiat,  i^adri  Cochnt,  Di 

upheld  the  canse  of  monarch  j  and  the  church ;    Beaamont,  and  De  Tooqneville.    These  Ian  two 

Ballanche,  the  mystic  dreamer,  who,  in  his  PaJr  are  well  known  in  America  by  their  books  Ik 

ingenSne  soeiaU^  attempted  to  represent  through  tysUms  pinitentiaire  aux  6t(Ut  Unity  Marie^ « 

a  series  of  symbolical  narratives  couched  in  a    Veaelaciigs  auas  £tats  Unity^ndlkladhMenik 

poetical  style  the  various  phases  of  the  histoiy  en  Amerique,    The  admirable  historictl  enays 

of  mankind ;  and  Lamennais,  who,  at  first  a  of  Laferrfere  upon  French  Jorisprodeoee  mvt 

bold  and  independent*  defender  of  the  papal  not  be  forgotten.    The  pofiticai  writers  nh 

power,  was  gradually  led  to  become  the  advo-  deserve  to  be  named,  even  after  the  inienito( 

cate  of  pure  democracy.    Els  Baiai  mr  Vindif'  the  daily  questions  they  treated  is  gone,  m 

firence  en  matUre  de  religion^  Les  parolee  d^un  numerous.    Among  them  are  Armand  Ctrrel; 

eroyanty  Le  livre  dupeupley  Uhe  voix  de  prieaii,  the   model  journuist,  Courier,  so  fan^kiy 

and  JSsquwe  d'une  philosopkie,  show  the  various  known  during  bis  lifetime  as  Paul  Lonk,  ct- 

stepsofthistranformation,  while  they  are  placed  gneron^  ex^anonnier  d  eheval;  OonDeniD,^! 

amoDg  the  masterpieces  of  French  eloquence,  imitator,  perhaps  his  equal  in  point  of  pnngeocj 

On  the  publication  of  his  first  performance,  he  and  wit^  though  far  from  possessing  the  sum 

had  been  styled  the ''  Christian  Rousseau."  The  classical  perfection.    The  French  essayists  tad 

Coure  dephiloeophie  positive  of  Auguste  Oomte,  literary  critics  are  a  legion.    Silvestre  de  Ss^ 

parts  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in  English  and  St  Marc  Girardin,  who  have  both  beso 

by  G.H.  Lewes,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  Prof.  Gil-  admitted  to  the  French  academy,  the  fenixr 

lespie,  offers  a  connected  system  of  philosophy,  merely  as  a  journalist,  the  latter  on  aoooootof 

embodyingideaaderivedfromHegel  and  various  his  versatile  talents  as  a  political  writer,  sbk 

French  socialist  philosophers.    Among  these,  critic,  and  elegant  lecturer ;  Philar^  Gbs^ 

St  Simon  and  Fourier  are  incontrovertibly  the  Ouvillier-Fleury,  Ernest  Renan,  Hippolyte  Ri- 

most  conspicuous ;  and  although  their  docbines  gaud,  Henri  Taine,  and  finally  Jules  JsQin,  the 

have  been  rejected  as  a  whole,  they  have  ezer-  dramatic  feuilletonist     Gnstave  Planehe  ssd 

cised  a  powerful  infiuence  over  the  present  Ste.  Beuve  are  entitled  to  a  prominent  plsoe  is 

generation.    Pierre  Lerouz  is  in  some  sort  one  this  class  of  writers ;  the  former  is  asoond  snd 

of  their  disciples ;  and  his  principal  work,  De  unsparing  critic,  in  the  fine  arts  as  well  ulitff* 

Vhumanite,  de  eon  principe,  et  de  eon  avenir^  ature ;  the  latter  excels  in  the  delinesti0a  d 

has  commanded  great  attention.   The  historian  literary  characters,  and  has  also  published  s 

Michelet  takes  rank  among  fanciful  philosophers  Tahleau  de  la  poieie  Ihingaiee  au  16*  n^  tsJ 

by  his  last  book,  VAmo  ur.  The  various  branches  a  history  of  the  Port^Roy  alists.    Charles  de  Fi> 

of  natural  philosophy  boast  of  many  original  musat  and  Albert  de  Broglie,  regular  cootnU- 

and  powerful  writers,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  tors  to  the  Bevue  dee  deux  mondee^  give  thdr  it^ 

must  nlace  Georges  Cuvier,  author  of  Le  rigne  tention  to  historical  matters  from  a  philoeopycil 

animal  dietribue  d^aprU  eon  organieation^  and  or  religious  point  of  view.    Tbtopnile  Gaotiff, 

Reeherehee  eur  lee  oesemente/oeeileBy  with  an  ad*  Edmond  About,  L6on  Delaborde,  Vitet,  D(^ 

mirable  introduction  entitled  Duteeun  eur  lee  duse,  have  particularly  devoted  thenuelva  to 

revolutions  du  globe,    Cuvier^s  rival,  £tienne  fine  art  criticism ;  DelSdnse,  F^tis,  Hector  fi<^ 

Geofi&oy  St  Hilaire,  must  of  course  be  mention-  lioz,  Fiorentino,  Scudo^  to  musical  matters.   Tbt 

ed  after  him.    The  son  of  the  latter,  Isidore,  is  "  chroniclers,"   who  weekly  talk  of  amM 

worthy  of  his  father,  and  many  disciples  of  these  events  in  society,  and  whose  origin  most  be  trsrA 

great  men,  among  whom  are  Dumeril,  Jussien,  to  the  witty  Lettree  ParieieMue^  which  Mtt> 

and  Alcide  d^Orbigny,  have  been  and  are  pub-  Girardin,  under  the  aasamed  name  of  "  Yieoati 

lishing  works  which  expound  with  clearness  and  Delaunay,"  published  in  the  journal  Ia  prm, 

elegance  the  latest  scientific  discoveries.    Min«  have  become  a  body  by  themselves,  owing  t« 

eralogy  boasts  of  £lie  de  Beaumont,  Beudant,  EugdneGuinot,  Jules  Lecomte,PhUi|^  Bom 

and  Dnfr^noy ;  chemistry  and  physics  of  Th6-  Henri  de  P^ne,  dec    Alphonae  Kmt,  a  Dofv- 

nard  and  Dumas,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Despretz.  ist  in  the  guise  of  a  lively  oritio,  in  his  ^^^^ 

French  medical  literature  is  particularly  rich,  €hUpee^  which  are  carefully  preserved  in  bo» 

from  the  contributions  of  Bichat,  Broussais,  Cor-  form,  is  always  witty,  sensible,  and  ^i>'>*^^ 

Tisart,  Msj^ndie,  Trousseau,  and  many  others.  The  literary  movement  which  oorameDoedra 

Hathematical  sciences  have  distinguished  rep-  the  restoration  Is  now  nearly  exhausted;  tw 

resentatives  in  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Ampdre,  Biot,  although  there  has  been  no  ialling  off  io  iaw* 

and  especially  Arago,  who  has  no  equal  for  lectual  activity,  the  rising  generados  cl  wrtt0 

clearness  of  exposition  and  perspicuitr  of  style,  do  not  seem  on  the  whole  to  equal  tbcir  frav* 

Among  the  travellers  whose  writings  have  been  oessors. — See  Eietoire  Utthwre  de  ts  Ff^ 

of  most  service  to  science  or  who  have  attracted  by  Dom  Rivet  and  other  Benedictioe  noa^ 

particular  attention  are  Freyssinet,  Duperrey,  continued  by  members  of  the  InftHale  (tt  w 

bumont  d'Urville,  Ren6  Caill6,  Victor  Jaoque-  4to.,  17S3-186S);  Eietoire liUMifedekFtm^ 

mont,Fontanier,  and  latterly  Father  Huo. — ^Many  a/eant  le  12'  eikie^  by  Ampdre(S  vo]&,  ^^^1^ 

able  pens  have  been  devoted  to  political  econ-  Tableau  de  la  littiratureemfMge^ig^  bjyiB^ 

omy  and  philosophy:  Michel  Chevalier,  whose  main  (2  vols.  12mo.,  last  ed.,  1857);  i^JJf 

Lettree  eur  PAmerique  have  made  him  known  in  rhistoire  litteraire  au  16'  nkle^  by  St  Han  ^ 
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rardin  and  PhilardteChasles  (1827);  Tableau  ds  FBAKCIA,  Fsanobsoo,  whose  real  name 
la  pofyie  FranpaUe  au  16'  aiecUj  by  Ste.  Beaye  was  Fsancssoo  Raibolini,  a  painter  of  the  Bo- 
(1628) ;  HiBtoire  de  la  litUrature  Franfoue^  by  lognese  aobool,  born  in  Bologna  about  1450, 
Demogeot  (new  ed.,  1  vol.,  1857).  died  in  1517,  or,  according  to  Lanzi,  in  1588. 
FRANCHI,  AusoNio,  an  Italian  author,  bom  He  was  originally  a  goldamith.  and  at  an  ad* 
in  Pegli^  Sardinia,  in' 1820.  From  a  Roman  Tanced  period  in  life  turned  his  attention  to 
Catholic  priest  he  became  a  rationalistic  philo-  painting.  The  immediate  impulse  to  his  genius 
sopher,  and  adopted  the  above  name,  his  real  seems  to  have  been  the  inTitation  extended  by 
name  being  Cristoforo  Bonavino.  In  his  intro-  Giovanni  BentivogHo  to  the  artists  of  neigh- 
duction  to  his  principal  work.  La  Fil&aqfia  delle  boring  cities  to  adorn  his  palace  in  Bologna, 
9ouoU  Italians  (1852),  he  states  the  ground  of  Francia,  zealous  to  uphold  the  honor  of  Bolo- 
his  conversion :  "  When  I  had  examined  the  gnese  art,  competed  with  the  strangers  so  effect- 
doctrines  of  the  various  Catholic  schools,  I  ively  Uiat  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen,  ao- 


the  works  of  modern  critics  touching  religious  portraits  of  the  Bentivogli,  is  probably  as  fine  a 
symbols,  and  the  final,  indisputable,  unimpeach*  apecimen  of  his  style  as  exists.    The  British 
able  conclusion  in  which  my  mind  found  rest  national  gallery  a  few  years  ago  purchased  for 
was  this :  In  reason  resides  the  supreme  crite-  £3,500  an  altarpiece  from  the  duke  of  Lucca's 
rion  of  all  truth.''  Mittermayer  in  Germany,  and  collection.  Later  in  life  Francia  attempted  fresco 
Hichelet  in  France,  have  declared  him  to  be  the  painting,  of  his  proficiency  in  which  he  has  left 
best  logician  and  critic  of  modem  times.    The  a  notable  example  in  the  series  illustrating  the 
titles  of  his  works  are :  La  religione  del  eeeolo  life  of  St  Cecilia,  which  are  now  unfortunately 
jr/jr(1853);  Appendice  della  filosofia  (1858);  hastening  to  decay.    His  style  partakes  of  the 
n  tentimento  (1864) ;  II  razumalumo  delpopolo  characteristics  of  Perugino  and  G.  Bellini. 
(1855) ;  Le  rationalimne  (in  French,  with  an       FRANCIA,  Jost  Gaspab  Rodbiousz,  corn- 
introduction  by  D.  Bancet,  Brussels,  1858).  monly  called  Dr.  Francia,  dictator  of  Paraguay, 
TRANCHE  C0MT£  (free  county),  or  coun-  born  there  about  1757,  died  in  Assumption, 
ty  of  Burgundy,  an  ancient  province  on  the  K  Sept  20, 1840.  Heboast^  thathe  was  of  French 
frontier  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the  Faucillea,  extraction,  but  his  father  is  supposed  to  have 
and  £.  by  the  Jura  mountains,  S.  by  Burgundy,  been  bom  in  Brazil,  of  Portuguese  descent,  and 
and  W.  by  Burgundy  and  Champagne.    Capital,  to  have  emigrated  to  Paraguay  as  an  agricul- 
Besan^n.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sa6ne,Doub8,  and  turist  along  with  other  settlers.    His  mother 
Ain,  is  partly  covered  with  forests,  and  contains  was  a  creoTe  woman.    He  was  destined  for  the 
iron  and  coal  mines,  marble  quarries,  and  salt  pits,  priesthood,  studied  at  the  university  of  Cor* 
The  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Se-  dova  de  Tncuman,  was  graduated  as  a  doctor 
quaoi,  and  called  Maxima  Sequanorum  by  the  of  divinity  or  of  canon  law,  ofiSciated  for  a 
Romans.    In  the  6th  century  it  was  occupied  short  time  as  professor  of  theology,  afterward 
by  the  Burgundians,  and  then  became  a  part  of  applied  himself  successfully  to  the  practice  of  the 
the  Frankiah  dominions;  after  the  disruption  law,  and  gaining  a  reputation  for  ability  and 
of  the  Carlovin^an  empire  it  belonged  to  the  rectitude,  he  was  appointed  to  several  public 
kingdom  of  the  two  Burgundies,  from  which  it  offices,  including  that  of  first  alcalde  or  mayor  of 
fell  to  the  German  empire.    It  was  then  gov-  Aaeomption.  After  the  declaration  of  independ* 
erned  by  its  own  counts,  although  the  name  of  ence  of  the  Paraguayans  in  1811,  he  became  the 
Franche  Comt6  does  not  occur  before  the  mid-  secretary  of  the  revolutionary  junta,  which,  be- 
die  of  the  11th  century ;  the  origin  of  this  name  side  him,  consisted  of  two  assessors  and  a  presl- 
is  attributed  to  the  freedom  of  the  country  from  dent,  Don  Fulgencio  Tegros.    The  latter  and 
all  taxes  and  imposts,  save  a  certain  sum  grant-  Franda  were  in  1818  appointed  Joint  consols  for 
ed  annually  to  the  sovereign  under  the  title  of  one  year,  but  Francia  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
a  free  gift.    A  little  later  it  was  also  staled  the  the  government    At  his  instigation  the  consul- 
palatine  county  of  Burgundy.    In  1884  it  fell  to  ship  was  abolished  in  1814,  and  he  was  made 
the  Yalois  house  of  Burgundy  by  the  marria^  dictator  for  8  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  con- 
of  llarguerite  of  Flanders,  who  then  owned  it,  trived  to  secure  his  election  as  dictator  for  life, 
with  Philip  the  Bold.    On  the  death  of  the  last  He  combined  in  his  own  person  the  executive 
dake,  Charles  the  Bold,  it  passed  to  the  house  of  and  the  administrative  powers  of  the  govem- 
Austria  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Mary  ment    He  monopolized  the  cultivation  of  Par- 
-with  the  archduke  Maximilian,  through  whose  aguav  tea,  and  of  other  products  of  the  couq- 
son  Philip  it  became  attached  to  the  crown  of  try,  but  husbanded  the  national  resources  with 
6pain,  which  retained  it  until  the  latter  part  of  great  sagacity,  gave  a  powerfol  impulse  to  the 
the  l7th  century.    Louis  XIY.  conquered  it  in  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle  and  to  the  cultiva- 
1674,  during  his  war  against  Holland,  and  got  tion  of  rice  and  grain,  and  established  a  stand- 
definite  possession  of  it  by  the  treaty  of  Kime-  ing  army  and  guard  houses  along  the  frontiers, 
men.  in  1678.    Franche  Comt6  is  now  divided  to  protect  the  people  against  attacks  from  the 
between  the  departments  of  HAate-Sa6ne,  Jura,  Indians.    He  devised  a  code  of  laws,  promoted 
and  Doubs*  eduoation,  checked  the  abuses  of  the  clergy, 
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improved  the  appearance  of  the  capital  and  a  benefactor.  His  reputation  as  the  tyrant  of 
while  neighboring  states  were  in  anarchy,  ne  se-  Paraguay  was  particularly  aggrarated  in  Enrope 
cured  for  Paraguay  a  comparative  degree  of  by  his  treatment  of  Bonpiand,  whom  h«  it- 
tranquillity.  He  peremptorily  declined  tdl  inter-  tained  for  10  years,  and  by  the  aoooanU  prca 
course  with  other  South  American  states,  and  of  him  by  other  persons  whom  he  had  inter- 
almost  all  foreign  nations,  and  detained  all  for-  fered  with.  Among  these  were  two  Swiss  sor- 
eigners  who  set  foot  in  the  country.  No  ex-  geons,  Rengger  and  Longchamp,  who  were  d^ 
port  or  import  trade  was  allowed  without  the  tained  by  him  from  1819  to  1825.  On  tbdr 
dictator's  license,  and  death  awaited  those  who  return  they  related  their  observatioos,  and  it 
were  discovered  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  coun-  the  same  time  expressed  their  disHke  of  Francu, 
try  without  his  special  permission.  Those  op-  in  an  Iksai  hittorique  iur  la  rholutwn  de  Par 
posed  to  his  rule  were  either  shot  or  imprisoned,  raguay  et  le  gouvemement  dictatorial  iu  do6- 
The  principal  victims  of  his  administration  were  teur  Francia  (Paris,  1827).  Two  yoong  Sootcli- 
peculating  officials,  corrupt  priests,  and  persons  men,  I.  P.  and  W.  P.  Robertson,  who  went  to 
generally  who  endeavored  to  enrich  themselves  Paraguay  on  a  commercial  venture,  were  toned 
at  the  public  expense.  He  was  humane  to-  out  of  the  country  by  the  dictator,  and  they  gtT9 
ward  the  poor,  and  cruel  toward  their  oppres*  appalling  accounts  of  his  administrattoQ  in  3 
sors,  and  professed  to  be  impelled  to  rigorous  works:  ^'Letters  on  Paraguay*' (3  vok, 2d. ti, 
measures  by  a  sense  of  justice.  He  was  most  London,  1839),  *'  Francia^  Reign  of  Terrof 
unrelenting  toward  those  who  were  accused  of  (London,  1889),  and  **  Letters  on  Soath  Aner- 
a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  Gen.  Ramirez  of  ica'^  (3  vols.,  London,  1843).  A  granhic  sketdi 
Entre  Rios  was  supposed  to  contemplate  aninva-  of  his  life  and  character  was  given  oy  Thomss 
sion -of  Paraguay  (1819).  A  letter  from  him  to  Carlyle  in  an  article  in  the  "  Edinbargli  Ht- 
Tegros,  Francia^s  former  associate  in  the  con-  view-'  (1843),  in  which  the  dictator  is  greatl; 
sulate,  fell  into  the  latt^r^s  hands.  Yegros  was  lauded  for  his  eccentric  and  ruthless  energy  lod 
charged  with  plotting  against  the  country,  and.  Justice. 

with  upward  of  40  others,  was  put  to  death,  FR ANOIS  L,  king  of  France,  son  of  Charlei, 
and  about  800  persons  were  imprisoned  for  18  count  of  Angouleme  (cousin  german  of  W^ 
months,  when  tliey  were  only  released  upon  the  XIL),  and  Louisa  of  Savoy,  Dom  at  Gogiuc, 
payment  of  a  large  ransom.  Some  of  Francia^s  Sept.  12,  1494,  died  at  Rambouillet,  March  81, 
prisoners  were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tor*  1547.  He  married  Claude,  daughter  of  Lc'ci) 
tures,  and  the  delight  which  he  seemed  to  find  XIL,  in  1514,  and  succeeded  him  as  nearest  heir, 
in  inflicting  torment  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that,  Jan.  1,  1515.  Louis  was  meditating  the  recoa- 
like  some  of  his  brothers,  he  was  occasionally  quest  of  the  Milanese  (which  he  claimed  as  hei: 
deranged.  In  his  habits  of  life,  too,  he  was  |>e-  of  his  grandmother,  Valentina  Yisconti)  at  tlie 
culiar.  After  having  been  fond  of  gamblmg  moment  of  his  death ;  and  the  youthful  kin;, 
and  social  and  sensud  enjoyments,  he  led  a  life  having  renewed  his  predecessor's  treaty  vii^ 
of  the  utmost  retirement,  andPan^uay  was  not  England,  immediately  turned  his  eyes  in  the 
more  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  than  same  direction,  and  with  an  army  of  about  4'\* 
he  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  resided  in  000  crossed  the  Alps  bypasses  previously  c<>l* 
the  palace  of  the  former  ffovemors  of  Paraguay,  sidered  impracticable.  The  Swiss  army  co- 
attended  by  4  slaves.  His  barber,  a  mulatto,  ployed  by  the  duke  of  Milan  to  defend  the  f<x< 
was  his  principal  channel  of  communication  of  the  Alps  was  driven  back,  but  being  jouk^ 
with  the  public,  and  a  half  breed  named  Pa*  by  reenforcements  gave  him  battle  at  Man- 
tinos  was  his  principal  secretary.  After  the  gnano(Melegnano),10m.S.  KfromMiUn,Stpt 
death  of  his  master  the  latter  was  implicated  18,  1515.  It  was  a  fierce  contest,  since  cal)*^ 
in  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  govern-  the  battle  of  the  giants ;  and  though  the  Sri« 
ment,  and  hung  himself  in  prison.  When  riding  had  only  infantry  to  oppose  to  the  finest  caralr^ 
out  to  inspect  the  public  works  and  the  bar-  in  Europe,  the  sturdy  moantaineers  retirst- 
racks,  Francia  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  only  on  the  second  day  with  a  loss  of  12,0C^' 
escort,  and  armed  with  a  sabre  and  a  pair  of  Francis  had  lost  8,000  of  his  best  troops,  b^ 
double-barrelled  pocket  pistols.  Especially  to-  he  had  displayed  extraordinary  generalship  i£^ 
ward  the  end  of  his  reign  he  was  in  constant  valor ;  and  his  name  became  at  once  the  nx^< 
fear  of  assassination.  He  remained  a  bachelor  distinguished  in  Europe.  In  thechiralric  ^-•* 
until  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  re-  of  the  age  he  accepted  knighthood  on  tb6 1\<^ 
ported  to  have  married  a  young  French  woman,  from  the  chevalier  Bayard,  whose  final  chir^ 
He  was  a  .man  of  remarkable  physiognomy,  had  completed  the  victory.  Peace  was  c:c- 
with  dark,  piercing  eyes,  and  of  great  men-  eluded  with  the  Swiss  and  a  concordat  vr^t 
tal  powers,  which  he  cultivated  bv  study  and  the  pope;  and  Francis,  master  of  Milan,  nr 
reading.  He  was  especially  fond  of'^the  Firench  turned  in  triumph  to  Paris.  In  1517  he  ms^ 
literature  of  the  18tn  century,  and  an  admirer  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  of  alliance  against  Uc 
both  of  Robespierre  and  If  apoleon.  The  anec-  Turks  with  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  Oiv-*' 
dotes  of  his  eccentricities  were  almost  as  nn*  I.  of  Spain.  Maximilian  died  in  Jan.  1619,  a>l 
merous  as  the  reports  of  his  cruelties.  Tet  his  Francis  became  a  competitor  with  Charltf /« 
death  was  deplored  as  a  public  calamitv,  and  the  afterward  so  famous  under  the  title  of  Char.<-4 
people  seemed  to  reoogmze  in  him  a  uriend  and  Y.  of  Germany,  for  the  imperial  sceptre.  Oar^ 
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prevailed  in  the  electoral  oonncil  in  consequence  of  carrying  tbe  war  into  Italy.  *  He  neverthe- 
of  a  recommendation  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  less  despatched  an  army  of  80,000  men,  under 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  Francis  betrayed  the  pas-  Bonnivet,  against  Milan,  which  failed  through 
sions  natural  to  disappointed  ambition.  His  the  incapacity  of  the  commanding  general, 
chagrin  forced  from  him  expressions  of  dispar-  Bourbon  principally  conducted  the  imperial 
ngement  of  his  successful  rival,  which  were  re-  operations  in  this  quarter,  and  in  conjunction 
sen  ted;  and  from  this  Jealousy,  as  much  as  with  Pescara  (1624)  drove  the  French,  after 
from  conflicting  interests,  arose  that  hostility  a  rout  at  Biagrossa,  Into  their  own  countrv. 
between  these  princes  which  kept  Europe  in  The  retreat  was  fatal  to  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
turmoil  during  their  reigns.  It  was  easy  to  who,  strange  to  say,  after  having  saved  France  at 
find  causes  of  strife ;  Italy  and  Navarre  af-  M^zi^res,  was  nevertheless  subordinate  to  Bon- 
forded  them  abundantly.  But  before  engaging  nivet.  The  imperialbts  entered  Provence, 
in  war,  each  strove  to  gain  to  his  interests  the  Francis  hastened  in  person  to  relieve  Marseilles, 
English  king  Henry  YIII.,  who  obviously  held  carried  all  before  him,  pursued  the  enemy  again 
the  balance  in  his  hand.    Charles  hastened  to  into  Piedmont,  and  laid  siege  to  Pavia.    He 

Eay  this  monarch  a  personal  visit  at  Dover  as  was  here  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Feb.  24, 

e  passed  from  Spain  to  his  dominions  in  the  1526.    His  Swiss  allies  fled ;  and  Francis,  un- 

Netherlands,  and  forgot  not  at  the  same  time  to  horsed,  after  flghtinff  foremost  in  his  brave 

secure  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  by  a  army,  and  killing  with  his  own  hand  7  of  the 

virtual  promise  of  the  papacy.    Francis  invited  enemy,  at  length  yielded  his  sword  to  the  Nea- 

theEnglishkingtoFrance,  where,  by  a  splendid  politan  viceroy  Lannoy,  who  received  it  on 

hospitidity,  he  hoped  to  gain  both  the  cardinal  nis  knees,  and  was  hurried  a  prisoner  to  Madrid, 

and  his  raauster.  '  The  sumptuous  interview  took  Taut  eBt  perdu^fon  Vhmneur^  he  had  written 

place  in  the  plain  between  Guinea  and  Ardres.  to  his  mother  from  the  fleld;  but  it  is  a  oues- 

whicli  history  commemorates  as  the  fleld  of^  tion  with  historians  whether  the  honor  tnere 

the   cloth   of  gold   (1520).      Unprecedented  saved  was  not  lost  at  the  Spanish  capital.    Eu- 

magnificence,  feats  of  chivalry,  and  gallant  ex-  rope  was  filled  with  alarm.    The  emperor's  un- 

ercises  of  every  description,  occupied  the  two  worthy  behavior  to  his  gallant  captive,  far  less, 

courts.    The  kings  themselves,  according  to  however,  than  his  growing  power  and  ambi« 

Fleuranges,  had  a  personal  wrestling  match,  in  tion,  roused  the  animosity  of  Henry  of  Eng- 

private.    Francis  easily  overthrew  his  ant<^^  land,  who  now  declared  for  France,  and  de- 

nist,  but  by  his  frank  and  generous  baring  failed  roanded  the  liberation  of  the  king,  as  did  also 

not  to  win  the  friendship  of  his  royal  brother.  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa.    But  the 

Henry,  however,  flattered  by  the  wily  Charles,  emperor  inristed  on  large  cessions  of  territory, 

whose  visit  he  returned  after  his  conference  the  restoration  of  Bourbon  to  all  hb  rights,  the 

with  Francia,  was  easily  secured  to  the  interest  marriage  of  Francis  with  Charleses  sister  Elea- 

of  the  emperor,  and  declared  that  he  wished  to  nor,  queen  dowager  of  Portugal,  and  the  delivery 

remain  impartial,  but  should  pronounce  against  of  his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages  for  his  good 

the  aggressor.    The  French  king  began  hostili-  faith.    Francis  at  last  signed  a  treaty  on  these 

ties  by  seizing  Navarre.    His  troops  also  in-  conditions,  but  at  the  same  time  caused  a  secret 

vadcd  Spain,  but  were  routed  and  chased  be-  protest  against  them  to  be  drawn  up,  and  was 

yond  Navarre.     Charles  attempted  to  enter  liberated  March  IT,  1526,  his  sons  taking  his 

France  from  the  north.    He  was  repelled  at  place  at  Madrid.    He  at  once  demanded  and 

Hezieres  by  the  chevdier  Bayard,  ana  Francis  obtained  from  the  pope  absolution  iVom  his  oath 

marched  into  the  Low  Countries.    By  some  to  fulfil  the  treaty,  and,  gracefully  thanking 

strange  over  cautiousness  he  lost  an  opportunity  the  English  king  for  his  sympathy  and  alliance, 

of  cutting  off  the  whole  imperial  army.    Mean-  sent  forth  armies  again  to  Italy.    If,  say  French 

vhile  Cardinal  Wolsey  etreoted  a  league  be*  historians,  he  was  guilty  of  peijury,  then  was 

tween  his  sovereign,  the  emperor,  and  the  pope,  every  man  in  France  his  accomplice.    Charles, 

against  Francis.    A  pi^al  army,  under  Prosper  overreached^  and  now  opposed  by  all  Italy  as 

Colonno,  seized  Milan,  and  dispossessed  the  well  as  France  and  England,  sent  Bourbon  with 

French  of  all  their  Italian  conquests,  except  an   army  of  mercenaries   against   the  pope, 

the  fortress  of  Cremona.    Francis,  in  the  midst  Rome  was  sacked  with  unparallelled  barbarity, 

of  these  disasters,  received  from  Henry  of  Eng-  and  the  pope  was  imprisoned.    A  French  army, 

land  a  declaration  of  war  (May  29, 1622).  Un*  meanwhile,  under  Lautrec,  hastened  to  avenge 

daunted,  however,  although  his  treasury  waa  the  insulted  pontifE|  but  after  a  series  of  tri- 

ntterly  exhausted,  he  succeeded  in  putting  the  umphs  was  d^royed  by  disease  before  Naples, 

kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence.    The  constable  Peace,  an  obvious  necessity  for  all  tbe  belliger- 

de  Bourbon,  at  this  crisis,  r^ecting  the  queen  ents,  was  concluded  at  Cambrai  by  the  moUier 

inother^B  invitation  to  marriage,  aid  robbed  by  of  Francis  and  the  aunt  of  Charles  (Margaret 

the  incensed  woman,  through  legal  ohieanery,  of  Austria)  in  Julv,  1529.    The  kins  of  France 

of  his  family  estate,  not  only  offered  his  sword  retained   Burgundy,  surrendered   his   Italian 

to  the  emperor,  but  proposed  to  incite  a  rebel*  dalma,  and  ptdd  2J^OOO,000  crowns  ransom  for 

lion  in  France.    The  conspiracy  waa  discovered,  his  sons.    The  French  courtiers  vied  with  each 

and  Bourbon  fled ;  but  Francis,  uncertain  of  its  other  in  supplying  the  ransom  money.   Francis 

extent,  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  bold  plan  at  the  same  time  married  C^een  Eleanor;  but 
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no  pledges  codld  seonre  peace.    In  1688  the  rio  amoflements  than  to  the  nutugexDent  U 

duke  of  Milan  put  to  death  an  agent  of  the  affairs  of  state,  had  yet  snoeeeded  in  obtaimng 

king  of  France,  charged  with  murder.    Seiang  some  important  advantages  orer  th«  emperor 

this  as  a  pretext  for  war,  Francis  took  up  arms  Charles  Y.  and  the  house  of  Spain,  and  in  ter« 

again,  and  in  1585  overran  Savoy.    Charles  in  minating  favorahly  a  long  series  of  uran,  did^ 

the  spring  of  1586  marched  upon  Provence,  in  Italy  and  the  Netherluids,  against  th«  grov- 

and  the  fVench  troops  hurried  again  to  the  de-  ing  might  of  that  house.  Henry  died  in  1559  oft 

fence  of  that  region.    Charles  lost  half  his  wound  accidentally  received  in  a  tournament. 

army  through  famine  and  disease,  the  country  Francis,  then  aboy  of  ISyears,  posaeesed  of nei- 

having  been  laid  waste  purposely  by  the  French  ther  character,  strength,  nor  talent,  snooeeded  to 

commander,  and  with  the  remainder  fled  before  the  throne.  He  had  already  married  the  dangb> 

the  light  troops  of  the  province.    At  the  same  ter  of  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  the  beantifol  uid 

time  the  prince  of  Nassau,  who  had  invaded  afterward  unhappy  Mary  Stuart    Herinfloenoe 

the  north  of  France,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  gave  the  reins  of  government  to  ber  uncles^ 

Soon  after  these  events,  the  eldest  son  of  Fran*  Francis  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  car^^  of  Lor* 

cis  died,  poisoned.    The  crime  was  laid  to  the  raine.    The  arrogant  sway  of  these  two  smU- 

charge  of  the  emperor,  probably  without  any  tious  and  unscrupulous  princes  alarmed  sod  ini- 

foundation;  but  the  circumstance  carried  the  tated  the  princes  of  the  blood,  Anthony  king  of 

exasperation  of  the  two  sovereigns  to  the  ex-  Navarre,  and  his  brotiier  Lous  of  Oond^  vbo 

treme  of  decency.    Francis  attacked  the  Low  became  the  leaders  of  a  Protestant  ptrtj  in  op* 

Countries,  and  even  formed  an  offensive  alliance  position  to  the  court.  Every  thing  ooncomd  to 

with  the  Turkiali  sultan  Solyman ;  but  the  pope  produce  civil  commotion.  Protestantism  bad  peo- 

and  the  queen  of  Hungary  interposing  with  of-  etrated,  in  the  form  of  Calvinism,  into  FraDoei 

fers  of  mediation,  a  truce  of  10  years  was  con-  Its  spirit  suited  that  of  the  feudal  nobUlt7,iDd 

eluded  at  Nice  (1538).    The  rivals  exchanged  the  profligacy  and  corruption  introdooed  bytbe 

visits  and  embraced ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  Italian  Medicis  into  the  court  and  mannen  of 

second  visit  Charles  promised  to  invest  a  son  France,  and  the  influence  of  strangers^  diq)ONd 

of  the  French  king  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to  rebellion.    It  was  by  secret  plot^ 

Milan,  but  the  promise  was  never  fulfilled,  however,  rather  than  bv  open  revolt,  that  ths 

Charles  giving  the  duchy  instead  to  his  son  Protestant  princes  tried  to  wrest  power  from 

Philip,     war  again  broke  out  in  1543,  and  the  hands  of  the  Guises.    Assisted  by  the  dob 

Francis  sent  5  armies  against  various  quarters  of  Montmorency,  La  Renaudie,  and  others^  tber 

of  the  impmal  dominions,  and  gained  a  great  framed  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  in  vbich 

battle  at  Cerisolles  (1544),  but  without  impor-  they  agreed  to  enter  that  place  on  a  certiia 

tant  consequences.    After  a  short  and  bootless  day  in  detached  parties,  to  massacre  theGaise^ 

invasion  of  France  by  Henry  YIII.  and  Charles  and  seize  the  person  of  the  king.   But  the 

in  alliance,  peace  was  again  concluded ;  and  no  plot  was  denounced  almost  at  the  moment  of 

further  military  events  took  place  during  the  execution,  by  two   Protestants;  the  dnke  U 

reign.    The  king^s  health  had  been  hopelesaly  Guise  secretly  assembled  a  body  of  troops,  ind 

ruined  some  years  before  in  consequence  of  one  cut  to  pieces  tJbe  forces  of  the  ooospiratonfi 

of  his  many  amours,  and  death  at  length  en-  they  were  entering  the  city.    His  triumph  vtf 

sued.    Francis  was  an  unhesitating  libertine,  stained  with  barbarous  cmdty,  and  the  watcn 

though  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  his  at-  of  the  Loire  were  colored  with  the  blood  of 

tention  was  given  to  wiser  tlioughts;  and  not-  those  who  fell  in  combat  or  perished  oo  the 

withstanding  his  vices  and  his  cruelty  to  the  scaffold.    The  court  was  depraved  or  bigoted 

Protestants,  admiration   cannot  be  withheld  enough  to  gaze  at  the  executions,  as  soeoes  of 

from  many  gallant  and  noble  traits  of  character,  public  festivity,  from  platforms  and  the  inc* 

which  might  have  been  blessings  to  his  conn-  dows  of  the  castle.    Arrests  and  execotioia 

try  had  he  been  content  with  any  other  than  throughout  liie  country  followed.    Thedokeof 

military  glory.     He  introduced  into  France  Guise  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  kiof* 

striking  improvements  of  art  and  learning.    He  doro.    The  axe  was  brought  into  play  to  ^ 

was  gifted  with  remarkable  elegance  and  grace,  the  opposition  of  the  princes,  and  the  inqcisitio 

In  youth  he  was  the  magntu  Apollo  of  his  com-  was  set  up  to  repress  Calvinism.   A  rojsl  e^ 

rades,  *^the  courtier's,  scholar's,  soldier's  eye,  made  the  bishops,  instead  of  theparlisiKBt^ 

tongue,  sword."  Of  his  munificence  many  mon-  judges  of  heresy;  Uie  chancellor  De  rBiVpiw 

uments  remain;  as  the  imperii  library  of  Paris,  gave  his  consent,  led  by  reasons  of  hanttoi? 

the  imperial  college,  the  original  Louvre,  Fon-  and  caution,  and  having  sufiicient  proof  of  tW 

tainebleau,  and  Chambord.    By  his  first  wife  he  persecuting  spirit  of  the  parliaments.  Bot  it  ^ 

had  7  children ;  by  the  second  none.    To  his  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  he  oTS^^ 

son  Henry  II.  he  bequeathed  a  treasury  with  a  the  calling  of  a  general,  or,  if  the  pop«  r^ 

surplus  of  400,000  crowns.  fused,  of  a  national  council,  to  pacify  the  cbciri 

FRANCIS  IL,  king  of  France,  bom  in  Fon-  and  France.   The  princes  of  Lorraine,  de«m? 

tainebleau,  Jan.  19, 1548,  died  in  Grleans,  Dec.  of  completing  their  victory  by  the  death  of CooltN 

5, 1560.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.  and  convened  the  states-general  at  Orleana   Coo-^ 

Catharine  de'  MedicL    His  father,  more  brave  had  tried  to  dissemble  his  mortification  ii^ 

than  wise,  more  devoted  to  amours  and  chival-  the  fidlure  of  Amboise,  and  was  now  iiB^ 
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dent  enough  to  appear.     He  was  arrested,  FRAKOIS  IT.,  emperor  of  Germany  (L  of 
tried,  and  soon  oondemned  to  die  as  a  traitor.  Anstria),  bom  in  Florence,  Feb.  6,  1766,  died 
The  deatli  of  Francis,  however,  eaved  his  life,  in  Vienna,  March  2,  1885.    He  was  the  son  of 
and  restored  him  to  the  leadership  of  the  Hu-  the  emperor  Leopold  II.  and  of  Maria  Louisa, 
guenots.    The  young  king  had  long  suffered  daughterofOharles  III.,  king  of  Spain.  He  was 
from  an  abscess  In  his  ear,  and  died  after  a  educated  first  at  the  polished  and  popular  court 
reign  of  17  months,  so  suddenly  that  rumors  of  of  Florence,  then  at  that  of  Vienna,  where  he 
poison,  now  regarded  as  unfounded,  spread,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  statesman- 
were  belieyed  throughout  the  country;   the  ship  and  reign  of  his  uncle,  Joseph  U.    He  ac- 
more  easily,  as  assassination  was  becoming  fiish-  companied  nun  in  his  unsuccessful  campaign 
ionable  in  fVance,  and  the  oueen  mother  was  against  the  Turks,  and  even  took  the  title  of 
renowned  for  her  love  of  alchemy  and  the  use  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  tiiough  still  a 
of  poisons.    Francis  bequeathed  to  his  brother  youth  of  21  years,  while  the  old  and  experienced 
and  SQcceesor,  Charles  IX.,  then  a  boy  of  10  general  Laudon  served  as  an  assistant  After  the 
yeare  of  age,  a  treasury  loaded  with  debt,  and  a  death  of  Joseph  (1790),  Francis  held  the  reina 
state  foil  of  the  elements  of  civil  war.    The  re-  of  the  empire  for  a  few  days,  till  ^e  arrival  of 
gency  was  intrusted  to  Catharine  de'  MedicL  his  fbther  from  Florence,  whom  he  followed  in 
whose  intrigues  fostered  the  flame  of  civil  and  the  next  year  to  the  convention  of  Filnitz, 
religious  dissensions.  where  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Pi-ussia 
FRANCIS  I.  (Stbfhbn),  emperor  of  Germany,  formed  the  first  coalition  against  revolutionary 
bom  in  1708,  died  Aug.  18, 1766.  He  was  the  son  France.    The  abort  and  mud  reign  of  Leopold 
of  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  of  a  niece  of  ended  in  1792,  and  Francis  sucMeded  him  in 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  great-grandson  of  Ferdinand  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  was  successively 
ni.,  emperor  of  Germany.  In  1729  he  succeeded  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  emperor  of  Germany, 
his  father  as  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  but  in  con-  and  king  of  Bohemia,  but  was  soon  surroundea 
sequence  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  succesrion,  in  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  Hungary,  stripped 
which  Louis  XV.  took  a  feeble  part  in  support  of  its  constitutional  pri^egea  by  tibe  centnlis- 
of  his  father-in-law,  Stanislas  Leszczjmski,  the  ing  and  Germanizing  efforts  of  Joseph,  and  ndt 
dethroned  king  of  Poland,  his  duchy  was  ex-  fully  appeased  by  tiie  concessions  of  Leopold, 
changed  for  Tuscany,  where  the  house  of  Medici  was  in  a  state  of  national  excitement,  and  the 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  extinct,  and  given  Belgian  provinces  were  ripe  for  revolts    The 
to  Stanislas,  to  revert  after  his  death  to  the  crown  legislative  assembly  of  France  obliged  Louis 
of  France.    Francis  soon  after  married  Maria  Xvl.  to  declare  war.  against  the  young  king  of 
Theresa,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  emperor  Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  April,  1792.  The  vic- 
Cbarles  VI.    Charles  appointed  him  general-  tories  of  Dumouriez  and  tiie  revolt  of  Belgium, 
issimo,  and  he  fought  in  a  successful  campaign  the  victories  of  Custine  on  the  Rhine,  the  exe- 
against  the  Turks.    After  the  death  of  the  1^  cution  of  Louis  XVL,  and  that  of  the  oueen 
of  the  Mediois,  he  went  with  Maria  to  Florence,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  aunt  of  Francis,  follow- 
the  capital  of  his  new  dominion,  and  returned  ed  in  rapid  train.    It  was  in  vain  that  Clairfiut 
with  her  after  the  death  of  Charles,  to  share  obtained  some  advantages  over  the   French, 
with  her  the  regency,  the  cares,  but  not  the  that   Francis  took  the  command  in  person, 
prerogatives  of  the  inherited  crowns.  He  fought  and  was  for  a  time  successful,  that  a  new  ma 
for  her  rights  in  the  wars  which  now  ensued  in  mightier  coalition  was  formed ;  the  armies  of  the 
spite  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  which  republic  soon  drove  back  the  allies ;  Francis's 
would  have  deprived  her  of  her  inheritance  had  confederates  deserted  him,  and  in  1795  Tuscany, 
she  not  been  stoutly  supported  by  her  Hun-  Sweden,  Spain,  and  even  the  king  of  Russia, 
garians,  who  swore  at  Presburg  to  die  for  their  concluded  at  Basel  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
^'king  Maria  Theresa,"  and  found  an  ally  in  republic,  whose  It«Jian  army,  now  conmianded 
George  II.  of  England.    Frederic  the  Great  of  by  Gen.  Bonaparte,  conquered  in  the  two  next 
Prussia  was  satisfied  with  the  glorv  won  in  the  years  the  whole  north  of  Italy.    Francis  him- 
trarsofSilesia,  and  the  conquestof  that  province,  self^  notwithstanding  some  slight  advantases 
and  CSiarles  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  chosen  gained  by  his  brouier  the  archduke  Chanes 
emperor,  died  in  1746.   Francis  could  now  be  over  Moreau,  in  southern  Germany,  was  finally 
elected,  and  was  acknowledged  in  the  peace  of  forced  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
Aix  la  Chapelle  as  emperor  of  Germany  (1748).  (Oct.  17,  1797),  in  which  he  sacrifioed  Bel- 
Being  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  di^>osition,  and  in-  gium,  Milan,  and  a  Rhenish  province  of  the 
flaenced  more  by  personal  avarice  than  by  am-  empire,  in  exchange  for  Venice.    Changes  in 
bition,  he  promoted  commerce  and  agriculture^  France  and  new  French  aggressions  tempted 
particularly  in  Tuscany,  but  left  the  heavier  cares  Austria,  Russia,  and  England  to  another  war. 
of  gOYemment  to  his  masculine  consort,  who  The  allied  armies  were  successful  for  a  while 
ynraB  soon  again  involved  in  a  7  years'  war  with  nnder  the  archduke  Cbarlea  in  Germany,  imder 
Prederic.    Two  years  after  the  termination  of  Hotce  in  Switzerland,  and  under  S^y  and 
thiB  war  Francis  died  at  Innspruck,  leaving  the  Suwaroff  in  Italy.    But  reverses  came ;  ouwa- 
Oerman  crown  to  his  son  Joseph  li.,  for  whom  roff  was  recalled  by  his  emperor,  and  Bonaparte, 
liis  mother  reigned  till  1780,  and  Tuscany  to  retumingfrom£gypt,becamemaster  of  France 
lu8  jounger  son,  afterward  Leopold  IL  Ij  h€oup  d'etat^  and  of  Italy  by  the  passageof 
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the  Alps  and  the  battle  of  Marengo  (June  14,  he  entered  France  with  his  army,  and  renuuoed 
1800),  while  Moreau  fought  his  way  through  two  months  in  Paris  alter  its  oocapatioa  by  tU 
southern  Germany  toward  Vienna.    These  dis-  allies,  March  81.    In  June  the  Eoropeta  co&- 
astera  compelled  Tranois  to  the  peace  of  Lune*  gress  assembled  at  Vienna,  bat  the  briOiuit 
yille,  by  which  he  lost  a  portion  of  Germanj  and  festivals  with  which  Franda  eateriUDed  la 
acquired  a  iK>rtion  of  Italy.  England  made  peace  guests  were  interrupted  in  March,  1816,  hj  tU 
with  France  at  Amiens,  but  broke  it  again,  and  news  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.   An  Aos* 
framed  a  new  coalition,  in  which  the  emperors  trian  armj  now  crossed  the  Simpkm  and  oc* 
Francis  and  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Sweden  cupied  Lyons,  while  another  marched  into  Italj, 
took  part,  while  Prussia  remained  neutral,  and  overthrew  Murat,  and  restored  to  the  old  king 
Bavaria,  WOrtemberg,  and  Baden  were  ready  Ferdinand  the  crown  of  Naples.    On  the  resto- 
to  side  with  the  French.    Francis  expected  the  ration  of  peace  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
first  attack  from  Italy,  and  sent  thither  his  Francia,  having  ceded  Belgium  to  the  Nethtf- 
brother  Charles,  who  gained  a  battle  over  Mas-  lands,  and  acquired  Lombardy  and  Yenioe,  aa 
s^na ;  but  Napoleon  broke  through  Germany,  his  empire  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
and  his  sudden  marches,  the  surrender  of  Ulm  His  policy,  developed  by  Metternich,  becaoM 
with  its  24,000  men  under  Mack,  the  retreat  of  the  policy  of  Europe.    Based  on  a  horror  of  re^ 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  and  the  great  battle  of  olntion,  and  a  reverence  for  hereditary  right, 
Austerlitz  (Dec.  2, 1806),  in  which  the  two  al-  it  took  the  form  of  a  thorough  conserntism 
lied  emperors  were  present,  made  him  the  dicta-  and  centralization,  supported  oy  a  large  aUad- 
tor  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Presburg,  in  which  ing  army,  a  secret  police,  strict  subordinatioQ,t 
Francis  lost  the  Tyrol,  Venice,  and  8,000,000  literary  censorship,  and  all  the  meanires  of  re* 
subjects,  and  received  only  8altzburg.  The  elec-  pression  familiar  to  an  arbitrarv  governmenl 
tors  of  Bavaria  and  W&rtemberg  now  took  the  Austria  was  the  centre  of  all  the  reactlonfln 
title  of  kings  as  a  reward  for  their  support  of  movements  of  the  period  following  the  Fresa 
the  victor;  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  restoration.  Monarchical  congresses  for  the  sop- 
founded   under  Napoleon's  protectorate,  and  pression  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Gemuiij, 
the  French  ambassadors  declared  ikat  they  no  Spain,  and  Italy  were  held  on  its  territor;  it 
longer  recognized  a  German  empire  or  a  Grer-  Carlsbad  in  1819,  at  lYoppau  in  1820,  at  Uj- 
man  constitution.    Francis,  who  had  already  as-  bach  in  1821,  and  at  Verona  in  1822 ;  Austriaa 
aumed  the  title  of  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  annies  restored  order  in.  Piedmont  and  Na^e^ 
solemnly  laid  down  that  of  emperor  of  Germany  and  Austrian  influence  prevailed  in  Spain,  roi- 
in  Aug.  1806.    But  Napoleon,  having  crushed  tugal,  and  the  German  confederacy  at  Frsok* 
Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  threatened  Aus-  fort    Francis  sanctioned  even  the  despotic  role 
tria  again.    Francis  armed  tiie  ancient  German  of  Turkey  over  Greece,  and  imprisoned  tiie 
militia,  and  resorted  to  the  general  rising  of  Greek  refugee  Tpeelantes,    He  was  thefintto 
the  Hungarian  nobles.    Three  brothers  of  the  counteract  in  Italy  Uio  influence  of  the  Freoeh 
emperor  were  sent  with  armies  across  the  Ger-  revolution  of  July,  1880,  and  was  of  aid  to  Cis 
man,  Italian,  and  Polbh frontiers;  but  Austria  Nicholas  in  the  Polish  war  of  independence  ia 
stood  this  time  alone,  while  Napoleon  was  as^  1881.    It  was  neverthelesa  a  constant  thoogh 
sisted  by  Poles,  Russians,  and  Germans.    With  secret  part  of  his  policy  to  check  the  grovicg 
the  exception  of  the  battle  of  Aspern  and  Ess-  and  threatening  power  of  Russia^    Athomfiiui 
ling,  May  21  and  22, 1809,  in  which  Napoleon  chief  embarrassments  sprang  from  anexhan^M 
suffered  his  first  defeat,  the  whole  campaign  treasury,  enormous  debtSi  and  the  uneastnea  of 
in  Germany  was  a  aeries  of  French  victories,  the  Italians,  Hunsariana,  and  Sbvi.    Kewkotf 
The  Austrians  were  forced  to  evacuate  Vienna,  and  taxes  relieved  his  finances;  state  prisons  aod 
driven  from  Poland,  and  signally  defeated  at  rigorous  punishments  were  used  to  cnob  tia 
Wagram ;  the  Hungarian  nobles  were  dispersed,  roirit  of  independence  in  Italy ;  while  the  diet  of 
and  a  rising  of  the  Tyrolese  in  favor  of  Austria  Presburg  was  appeased  by  reluctant  oonoeaaoa^ 
proved  abortive.    The  .peace  of  Bchdnbrunn  and  Grerman  officials  kept  order  in  Poland  aiul 
cost  Francis  some  rich  provinces,  and  more  Bohemia.    In  the  promotion  (tf  industry,  ooo* 
than  8,500,000  aubjecta.    The  resources  of  his  merce,  and  the  arts  in  the  Cierman  pi^^^°^ 
empire  were  exhausted,  and  his  treasury  had  and  tbe  advancement  of  German  infloenee,M 
long  been  bankrupt    In  thia  situation  he  con-  ahowed  a  wiser  policy.  The  ooarta  of  Uw  wef< 
sented  to  give  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa  in  reorganized,  and  the  ancient  codes  were  reven 
marriage  to  Napoleon,  and  soon  saw  the  title  of  and  modified.    Franda  was  economics],  mOr 
king  of  Rome,  once  his  own,  bestowed  upon  her  trious,  and  regular  in  hia  personal  habits,  W^ 
child.  But  the  power  as  well  as  the  presumption  with  the  Germans,  but  litue  known  and  1^  1^ 
of  Napoleon  had  now  attained  its  highest  pitch,  by  his  other  sul^ects.    llie  antipathies  in^u*^ 
In  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign  of  1812  an  by  tiie  reactionary  measores  of  his  govemauot, 
auxiliary  Austrian  force  occupied  Poland  in  the  and  the  attacks  of  the  liberal  press  in  foraP 
French  interest,  but  effected  little.    In  1813  countries  (for  thero  was  none  in  AnBtriaXu»^ 
Francis  declared  his  neutrality,  and  on  Napo-  the  Hungarian  patriots  in  their  diets  and  coofitT 
Icon's  refusal  to  accept  his  mediation  with  Rns-  assemblies,  wero directed  leasagainsttbeeiajc^ 
sia  he  joined  the  allies,  and  contributed  largely  tiianagainsthis  minister Metteniieh.  B^F^ 
to  their  victory  at  Leipsic.  In  the  following  year  treasury  was  in  an  incomparably  batter  coaet 
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tion  than  that  of  the  state,  and  his  family  was  constitntion  of  Kai*ch  4.    Bat  on  the  very  next 

large  and  prosperous.    The  latter  part  of  his  inorning  the  victory  of  Daiiganics  at  Szolnok 

reign  was  undisturbed.    Of  his  4  wives,  prin*  destroyed  at  once  the  delusions  of  Windisch* 

cesses  of  Wortemberg,  Sicily,  Modena,  and  Ba-  srutz,  and  now  the  imperial  army  steered  de* 

varia.  the  second,  Maria  Theresa,  was  the  moth-  feat  after  defeat  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 

er  of  18  children,  among  whom  were  Haria  Radetzky,  however,  was  again  victorious  over 

Louisa,  wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  Ferdinand,  who  sue-  Charles  Albert  in  Italy  (March  23).  To  subdue 

ceeded  to -the  throne,  and  Francis  Charles,  the  Hungary  foreign  aid  was  necessacy.    Francis 

fatlier  of  the  present  emperor,  Francis  JosephL  Joseph,  therefore,  went  to  Warsaw  to  invoke. 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  the  reigning  emperor  of  the  assistance  of  the  czar  Nicholas.    This  was 

Austria,  crandsonof  the  precedmg,  eldest  son  of  granted,  and  Hu^ary  was  soon  invaded  from 

the  archduke  Francis  Cnarles,  and  nephew  of  every  quarter,    ^ancis  Joseph  himself  went 

Ferdinand  I.,  born  Aug.  18,  1880.    He  was  for  some  time  to  that  country,  and  was  present 

educated  under  the  care  of  Count  Bombelles,  at  the  taking  of  Raab  (June  28).    After  the  fall 

and  was  early  inspired  with  ambition  by  his  of  the  revdution,  its  leaders  who  had  surren- 

mother,  the  archduchess  Sophia,  daughter  of  deredwere  punished  with  unmitigated  severity, 

the  king  of  Bavaria  and  sister  of  the  queens  of  One  day  (Oct.  6)  witnessed  the  execution  of 

Prussia  and  Saxony,  a  handsome,  energetic.  Count  Batthyanyi,  the  Hungarian  Egmont,  at 

and  unscrupulous  woman,  who  possessed  more  Pesth,  and  of  18  generals  at  Arad,  all  of  whom 

influence  and  enterprising  spirit  than  either  had  voluntarily  surrendered.    The  dungeons 

the  emperor  himself  or  her  husband,  the  heir  of  the  empire  were  filled  wiUi  victims.    Gur- 
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come  a  skilful  ri^er  and  fond  of  military  dis-  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Bach,  Pnnce  ^eliz 

plays,  without  however  evincing  any  particular  Schwarzenberg  resumed  wiUi  new  energy  the 

talent.     Sent  to  Pesth  in  18^  to  install  his  management  of  foreign  affairs.     Tlie  revolu- 

cousin  Stephen  as  palatine  of  Hungary,  he  spoke  tionary  schemes  of  a  German  union  apart  from 

Hungarian  to  the  assembled  nobles,  and  even  Austria  had  been  defeated;  now  the  schemes 

gained  some  popularity.    This,  however,  was  of  Prussia  for  forming  a  separate  union  with  a 

of  short  duration.     The  revolutions  of  1848  number  of  smaller  German  states  were  discom- 

having  brought  the  Austrian  empire  to  the  fited.    In  OcU  1850,  Francis  Joseph  mustered 

brink  of  dissolution,  his  mother  oecame  the  his  south  German  allies  at  Bregenz,  and  in  Nov. 

leading  spirit  in  the  counter-revolntionary  plots  Prussia  yielded  to  their  threatening  attitude, 

which  saved  it.    Francis  Joseph  was  sent  to  Austrian  influenoe  prevailed  in  restoring  tiie  an- 

the  army  of  Italy,  and  was  favorably  mention-  cient  order  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse  and  in 

ed  in  some  reports  of  Gren.  Radetzky.    Lom-  Schleswig-Holstein,  as  well  as  the  ancient  fed« 

bardy  having  been  reconquered  by  that  general,)  eral  diet  at  Frankfort.     After  the  death  of 

Prague  and  Vienna  subdued  by  Windischgratz,  Schwarzenberg,  who  was  succeeded  by  Count 

and  the  Hungarians  defeated  before  Vienna,  it  Buol-Schauensteinasminister  of  foreign  affairs, 

seemed  to  the  archduchess  Sophia  that  the  mo-  Francis  Joseph  renewed  his  friendly  relations 

inent  had  arrived  for  completing  her  work,  with  Fredeno  William  IV.  in  an  interview  at 

Francis  Joseph  was  declared  of  age,  Dec.  1,'  Berlin  (Dec.  1852),  which  was  followed  by  a. 

1848,  at  the  temporary  court  of  Olmdtz,  and  on  treaty  of  commerce  (Feb.  1858^.    In  the  mean- 

tlie  following  day  his  father  resigned  his  right  while  absolutism  was  gradually  reestablished 

to  tlie  succession,  and  the  emperor  his  crown,  within  the  empire.    The  national  guards  were 

in  favor  of  the  youthful  prince.    Hungary  had  dissolved,  the  freedom  of  the  press  put  down, 

still  to  be  conquered,  and  a  constituent  Austrian  and  finally  the  constitution  itself,  which  had 

parliament  was  assembled  at  Kremsir.    The  never  been  in  operation,  abolided  (Jan.  1, 

yonn^  emperor  in  his  inaugural  proclamation  1852)     The  unfavorable  reception  which  the 

I>romised   a   constitutional,  progressive,  and  emperor  met  with  in  Hungary  on  a  journey  nn* 

iberal  reign.    Its  beginning  was  successful,  dertaken  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  proved 

The  Hungarians  under  Gdrgey  retreated  before  that  that  country  felt,  as  it  was  treated,  as  a  con- 

"Windischgrfttz,  giving  np  Presburg,  Raab,  and  quered  province.    An  outbreak  at  Milan  (Feb. 

finally  (Jan.  5,  1849)  Budaand  Pesth;  Guyon  6,  1858),  which  was  suppressed  by  Radetzky, 

find  Perczel  were  routed ;  Schlick  was  victo-  evinced  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Lombardy, 

rions  in  the  north  of  Hungary.    The  battle  of  On  Feb.  18  of  the  same  year,  while  walking 

Kupolna  (Feb.  26,  27),  which  was  announced  on  the  public  promenade  of  Vienna,  the  em- 

by  Prince  Windischgratz  as  a  decisive  victory  peror  was  furiously  attacked  wiUi  a  knife  by 

over  the  united  main  army  of  the  rebels,  was  a  young  Hungarian  tailor,  named  Lib^nyi,  who 

believed  to  have  given  the  finishing  blow  to  had  for  months  meditated  and  coolly  prepared 

tlie  revolution  in  Hungary.    On  reccing  this  for  this  dee<1.    Tlie  wound  inflicted  was  regarcK 

news  the  emperor  dissolved  the  Austrian  par-  ed  as  threatening  to  the  life,  and  afterward 

liaxnent,  ordered  the  arrest  of  its  liberal  mem-  to  the  sight,  of  Uie  monarch,  who,  howeveri 

bora,  and  promulgated  a  new  constitution  of  dowly  recovered.    Lib^yi,  who  had  been  dis- 

bia  own  {petroyvrte  Verfa89ung%  known  as  the  armed  with   diflSonlty,  died  on  the  gallowB 
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protesting  Ms  fidelity  to  riBpublioaniam  and  Hun-  Sardinia,  April  19,  g;ran1^1>nt  t  days  fori 
gary .  A  few  months  afterward  Czar  Kicholaa  compliance  with  his  conditions,  and  by  the  com- 
paid  Francis  Joseph  a  visit  at  Olmtltz,  hut  the  menc^nent  of  hostilitiee  immediately  foUov* 
attitude  of  the  latter  in  the  war  in  Turkey,  ing  its  rejection.  The  Aostrians,  under  Coast 
which  soon  followed,  and  during  which  he  con-  Gyulai,  crossed  the  Ticino  (April  26,  87),  and 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  allies  (Dec.  2,  1854),  occupied  the  K.  £.  provinees  of  Piedmont  u 
occupied  the  Banubian  principalities,  and  con-  &r  as  the  Dora  Baltea,  while  their  left  wing 
oentrated  a  large  army  in  Galicia,  was  far  from  was  advanced  as  far  as  Bobbio  on  the  Trebbia. 
satisfying  either  Russia  or  her  enemies.  The  They  thus  threatened  both  Turin  and  Genoa; 
treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  which  terminated  the  but  every  thing  soon  took  an  unfavorable  tom 
great  struggle,  was  signed  on  the  part  of  Aus-  for  them.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the  wart 
tria  by  Buol  and  H&bner.  The  expenses  of  all  bloodless  revolution  broke  out  at  Florenoe,  io 
these  diplomatic  and  military  undertakings  consequence  of  which  the  grand  duke  left  Tus- 
were  met  by  means  of  extravagant  and  often  oany,  and  the  country  was  placed  under  tbe 
violent  financial  operations.  In  April,  1854,  military  dictatorship  of  Victor  Eminiiel,  the 
iVancis  Joseph  married  Elizabeth,  daught'Or  king  of  Sardinia.  Similar  movements  soco 
of  the  Bavarian  duke  Maximilian  Joseph  of  after  drove  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the  dudn 
Zweibracken-Blrkenfeld,  who  in  1865  bore  him  ess  of  Parma  into  exile.  The  overflowing  tnb- 
a  daughter,  Sophia,  in  1856  another,  Gisela,  utariesof  the  Po.  and  probably  wantofdecisoo, 
and  in  1858  a  son,  Rudolph.  All  these  family  prevented  a  bold  stroke  against  the  Sardinian 
events  were  followed  by  partial  and  scanty  po-  before  the  approach  of  the  French  and  the  ani- 
litical  amnesties.  The  first  born  child  died  dur«  val  of  their  emperor.  After  the  first  Tigorou 
ing  a  second  imperial  journey  through  Hun-  repulse  sufiTered  from  the  French  at  Montebello 
gary,  in  1857,  at  Buda.  In  October  of  the  (May  20),  the  Austrians  gave  up  the  offeoaTt, 
same  year  Francis  Joseph  received  a  visit  at  retiring  toward  the  Ticino  and  Piacemu.  Tht 
Vienna  from  Alexander  11.  of  Russia,  which  allied  armies  closely  followed,  ocMnmanded  hj 
quieted  the  apprehensions  caused  by  a  preced-  the  respective  monarchs  in  person.  Victor 
ing  interview  of  the  same  monarch  with  Na-  Emanuel,  on  the  left,  crossed  the  Sesia,  and  woe 
poleon  m.  at  Stuttgart.  While  Austrian  diplo-  the  battle  of  Palestro(MBy  81);  Garibaldi  at 
macy  was  thus  successM  in  its  various  opera-  the  head  of  a  troop  of  volunteers  was  alloved 
tions,  it  was  most  effectually  active  in  Ithly.  A  to  enter  Lombardy,  and  to  rouse  the  moontaiA- 
concordat  concluded  witii  the  -see  of  Rome  eers  of  the  lake  region;  while,  masked  bja 
(1855),  which  conferred  extraordinary  rights  false  display  on  the  right,  Napoleon  tramfeiTed 
upon  the  Roman  Oatholic  bishops  and  the  Jesu*  the  main  bulk  of  his  army  behind  the  line  of 
its,  and  private  treaties  with  Tuscany,  Parma,  the  Sardinians  to  the  banks  of  the  Ticina  which 
and  Modena,  made  Austrian  influence  predomi-  he  crossed  at  Turbigo  and  BufiQedora  (Jane  3), 
nant  in  the  peninsula.  Beyond  the  Po.  Austria  before  the  Austrian  commanders  perceived  their 
held  the  important  military  positions  of  Ancona  mistake.  Recrossing  the  Ticnno  in  haste,  bet 
and  Piacenza.  To  counterbalance  this  state  of  too  late,  they  threw  themselves  unsacoessfolly 
things,  Sardinia  strengthened  herself  by  in-  upon  Buffalora,  and  suffered  the  first  great  de^ 
creasing  her  army,  by  enlisting  the  symps^ies  feat  at  Magenta  (June  4).  FVancis  Joseph,  a^ 
as  well  as  the  refugees  of  tne  other  Italian  riving  from  Vienna,  reached  bis  army  after  the 
states,  and  finally  by  an  alliance  with  Na-  evacuation  of  Milan  (June  5).  A  general  re- 
poleon  m.  On  Kew  Yearns  day,  1859,  the  em-  treat  was  now  begun,  interrupted  only  b/the 
peror  Napoleon  declared  to  the  diplomatic  corps  battle  and  defeat  at  Melegnano  (June  8).  Fia- 
in  Paris  his  dissatis&ction  with  the  Italian  pol-  cenza  and  Pizrighettone  with  dieir  fortiflcatioov 
ley  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  his  few  words  were  the  lines  of  the  OgUo  and  Ghiese^  as  wefl  as 
understood  by  Austria  as  a  threat,  if  not  as  a  Ancona  and  Bologna,  were  given  up  withoot  a 
declaration  of  war.  On  both  sides  the  most  blow.  Lombardy,  Parma,  and  Modena  pro- 
active preparations  for  a  great  struggle  began,  claimed  their  annexation  to  Piedmont  A> 
Kapoleon  demanded  from  Austria  the  surrender  rived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mlncio,  the  ntrHixof 
of  her  private  treaties  with  the  Italian  states,  army  once  more  turned  against  the  closelj  fol* 
and  the  evacuation  of  all  non- Austrian  territories  lowing  enemy,  and  Francis  Joeeph,  having  d^ 
in  Italy ;  Austria  demanded  from  Sardinia  a  dis-  missed  Gren.  Gyulai,  held  the  chief  coDunand  ia 
armament  and  the  expulBion  of  the  refiigees.  person  in  the  great  battle  of  Solferiao  (Jos« 
Kone  of  these  demanos  was  agreed  to.  The  24),  in  y^hich  nearly  half  a  million  of  oomKtf' 
alarmed  EngHsh  ministry  in  vain  offered  its  ants  were  engaged  for  a  whole  day,  on  a  liM 
mediation.  The  proposition  to  call  a  European  extending  from  the  lake  of  €(arda  to  the  Tlctfi- 
congress,  made  by  Russia,  was  agreed  to  by  ityofthePo.  The  victory  of  the  allies  vas,!! 
Napoleon,  but  rejected  by  Francis  Joseph,  who  in  every  preceding  battle,  dearly  porebartd, 
objected  to  the  admission  of  Sardinia  in  the  butit  oon<|uered  thelineof  theHinoio.  Frascii 
congress.  Austrian  reSuforcemente  were  pour-  Joseph  retired  to  Verona,  followed  by  his  ana  j. 
ing  into  Lombardy ;  French  troops  began  to  and  soon  aiter  by  that  of  the  allies.  The  anniei 
cross  the  Alps,  and  to  sail  from  Marseilles  for  were  in  sight  of  each  other;  the  French  ikct 
Genoa.  At  this  juncture  Francis  Joseph  sur*  was  threatening  Zara,  Fiume,  and  V^iiee^  £(«- 
prised  the  world  by  sending  an  ultimatum  to  auth  preparing  to  revolationixeHoiigaiyfft*' 
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aa  mobilizbg  her  armies,  apparently  in  &yor  the  inadtates  of  medicine,  and  in  1817  sneoeed* 

of  Austria,  when  a  sadden  armiBtice,  and  im-  ed  I^.  Strinffham  as  professor  of  medical  joria- 

mediately  preliminaries  of  peace,  were  concluded  prudence.    In  1819  he  was  made  professor  of 

between  uie  two  emperors,  the  latter  at  a  per*  obstetrics  in  addition  to  his  other  dnties,  and 

sonal  interview  in  ViUafranoa  (July  in.    This  retained  this  appointment  until  1826,  when  the 

treaty  gaye  Lombardy  as  far  as  the  Minoio  to  whole  faculty  resigned,  and  a  m^ority  of  them 

Sardinia,  leaving  the  4  great  fortresses  of  Han-  founded  the  Rutgers  medical  school,  which, 

tua,  Peschiera,  Verona,  and  Legnano  in  the  pos*  after  a  suocessful  career  of  only  4  terms,  was 

session  of  Austria.    It  also  provided  that  Italy  closed  by  the  leg^lature.    In  this  institution 

should  be  reorganized  ss  a  ocmfederaroy  of  states  Dr.  Francis  filled  the  chairs  of  obstetrics  and 

underthehonorarypresidency  of  thepope.  Be-  forensic  medicine.    Since  hia  retirement  from 

fore  leaving  Verona  for  his  capital  (July  14)  this  post  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 

Francis  Joseph  published  an  order  of  the  day,  of  his  profession  and  the  pursuit  of  literature, 

in  which  he  throws  the  blame  of  his  defeat  on  neither  of  which  indeed  he  had  sUowed  his  aca- 

the  standing  aloof  of  his  natural  allies,  and  ex-  demical  duties  to  interrupt  Inooiyunctionwith 

presses  his  confidence  in  the  devotedness  of  the  X)rs.  Beck  and  Dyckman  he  edited,  in  182S, 

army  if  any  new  struggle  should  arise.  A  confer-  %  and  '4,  the  ^*  New  York  Medical  and  Phys- 

enoe  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  new  treaty  was  leal  Journal."  He  actively  promoted  the  obj^ts 

held  in  Zorioh  immediately  afterward.  of  the  New  York  historical  society,  the  woman's 

FRANCIS,  JoHK  Wakefisld,  an  American  hospital,  the  state  inebriate  asylum,  and  the 

physician  and  author,  bom  in  New  York,  Nov.  cause  of  natural  history,  the  typographies!  guild, 

17, 1789.    His  father  was  a  Grerman  who  emi-  and  the  fine  arts,  in  l]«half  of  whicb  he  hak  fre- 

grated  to  this  country  soon  after  the  peace  of  quenUy  written  and  spoken.    In  additum  to 

1788,  and  his  mother  a  Philadelphia  lady  of  biographical  sketches  of  many  of  the  distin- 

8wiBs£unily.   In  his  youth  he  was  for  some  time  gniSied  men  of  the  last  half  century  with 

in  the  printing  establishment  of  Gleorge  Long,  whom  he  has  been  in  intimate  relationship 

Subsequently,  however,  having  been  carefully  (among  others,  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Philip 

preperad  by  the  Rev.  George  Strebeck,  and  the  Freneau,  Daniel  Webster,  J.  Fenimore  Gooper, 

Rev.  John  Conroy,  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  Oadwallader  Golden,  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  Ed- 

he  entered  an  advanced  class  at  GoTumbia  col-  ward  Miller^  John  Pintard,  and  the  actors 

lege,  and  about  the  same  time  (1807)  began  to*  Gooke  and  Kean),  and  articles  in  different  med- 

study  medicine  under  Dr.  Hosack.    He  was  ical  periodicals  on  obstetrics,  vitriolio  emetics 

graduated  A.B.  in  1809,  and  MJ).  by  the  col-  in  croup,  sanguinaria  OanaaenMis,  iodine,  the 

lege  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  1811,  being  goitre  of  W.  New  York  and  Canada,  on  medl- 

the  first  person  upon  whom  a  degree  was  con-  cal  jurisprudence,  yellow  fever,  death  by  light- 

ferred  by  the  latter  institution.    A  few  months  ning,  caries  of  the  Jaws  of  children,  elaterium, 

afterward  Dr.  Hosack  offered  his  young  pupil  ovarian  disease,   £c.,    he  has  nublished    an 

A  partnership,  and  the  eonnection  Uius  formed,  essay  on  the  **TJse  of  Mercury^  (8vo.,  New 

extending  not  merely  to  professional,  but  also  York,  1811);    '*  Gases  of  Horbid  Anatomy" 

to  literary  and  other  pursuits,  ksted  until  1820.  (4to.,  1814);  "Febrile  Contagion''  (8vo.,  1816); 

In  1810,  while  yet  a  student,  he  issued,  in  con-  "Notice  of  Thomas  Eddy  the  Philanthropist" 

JunctionwithDr.Hosack,  the  prospectus  of  the  (12mo.,  1828);   "Denman's  Practice  of  Hid- 

"American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,"  wifery,  with  Notes"  (8vo.,  1825);  "Address 

which  was  published  quarterly  and  continued  for  before  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society" 

4  years.    In  1818  Dr.  Frands  was  appointed  leo-  (1880);  "Address  before  the  Philolezian  So- 

tureronthe  institutes  of  medicine  and  materia  ciety"  (1881);  "Letter  on  Cholera  Asphyxia 

medica  at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  of  1882"  (8vo.,  1882);  "Observations  on  the 

and  soon  afterward,  the  medical  fiu^ulty  of  Col-  Mineral  Waters  of  Avon"  (1884);  the  "Ana* 

nmbia  college  having  been  oonsolid^ed  with  tomy  of  Drunkenness:"  "DlBCourse  before  the 

that  institution,  he  received  the  chair  of  materia  N.  Y.  Lyceum  of  Natural  History"  (1841); 

medica  in  the  united  body*    He  would  accept  dLscourses  before  the  N.  Y.  academy  of  me£- 

nofees  for  hisfirat  course  of  lectures,  fearing  lest  cine  (1847,  1848,  and  1849);  addresses  before 

the  increased  expenses  of  the  new  establishment  the  typographicsl  society  of  New  York,  "  Gq 

misht  exclude  some  who  wished  to  attend  the  Dr.  Franklin"  (1850  and  1859),  and  "On  the 

foil  course.    With  the  design  of  both  complet-  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Editors  of  New  York;" 

ing  his  own  studies  and  transferring  to  the  "Old  New  York,  or  Reminiscences  of  the  past 

medical  schools  of  New  York  some  of  the  most  Sixty  Years"  (8va,  1857;  2d  edition,  enlarsed, 

valuable  features  of  those  abroad,  he  visited  12mo.,  1858).  A  memoir  of  Christopher  CoUes, 

Eorope,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Cn-  read  by  him  before  the  historioal  society  in  1854^ 

Tier,  Gall,  Denon,  Dnpuytren,  Gregory,  Play-  was  published  in  the  ^*  Knickerbocker  Gallery" 

fair,  Brewster,  Bell,  the  Duncans,  Jameson,  in  1855.    His  discourse  at  the  Bellevue  hospital, 

Abemethy,  the  Aikins,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  1858,  embraces  a  mhiute  view  of  the  progress 

Dr.  Rees,  to  whose  cydopadia  he  contributed  of  anatomical  investigation  in  New  York  from 

several  articles.    On  his  return  to  New  York  its  early  state  under  the  Dutch  dynasty  down 

the  ohair  of  materia  medica  having  been  added  to  the  present  time.    He  was  elected  the  first 

to  that  of  chemistiy,  he  became  professor  of  president  of  the  New  York  academy  of  medip 
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cine  after  its  -  organization  in  1847;  he  is  a  died,  Hastings  obtained  the  master  j;  and  after 
foreign  associate  of  the  rojal  medico-chirtirgi-  their  duel  l^ancis  returned  to  England  in  ds- 
cal  society  of  London  and  other  Institutions  appointment  and  anger.  To  revengo  hiuneif 
abroad,  and  in  fellowship  with  many  scientific  upon  Hastings  seems  to  hare  been  the  raliiig 
bodies  in  his  native  land*  In  1850  he  received  motive  of  his  later  life.  In  1784  he  becama 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Trinity  college,  Hart-  member  of  parliament  for  Tannouth  in  the 
ford,  Conn.  His  style  is  animated,  excursive,  and  isle  of  Wight.  He  was  a  bold,  severe,  and  Ire- 
of^en  enlivened  by  humor,  while  his  intimate  quent  speaker,  but  he  never  became  dtsUogush- 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  old  inhabi*  ed  as  an  orator.  His  politics  were  alwajs  ex* 
tants  of  New  York,  and  his  fondness  for  local  tremely  liberal.  When  the  prosecution  of  Has- 
antiquities,  cause  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  tings  began  in  1786,  its  leaders  would  bare 
oracle  in  matters  relating  to  his  native  city. —  committed  the  management  to  Francis.  The 
John  W.,  jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New  house  of  commons,  however,  refused  twice,  by 
York,  July  6,  1832,  died  there,  Jan.  20,  1865,  large  m^orities,  to  permit  this  appointmeDt 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1852.  A  Burke,  lox,  and  Windham  labored  in  run  to 
**  Memorial  of  his  Life,'^  by  Henry  T.  Tucker-  change  this  determination.  At  last  the  coin- 
man,  was  published  in  New  York  (1  vol.  8vo.,  mittee  of  managers  nnited  in  writing  a  aota 
1855).  to  Francis  inviting  him  to  aid  them  in  their  h- 
FBANCIS,  Sib  Philip,  a  British  politician  bors ;  he  consents,  and  passed  many  years  la 
and  pamphleteer^om  in  Dublin,  Oct.  22, 1740,  this  occupafton.  When  others  ivrea^  Fraocis 
died  in  London,  Dec.  22, 1818.  He  was  the  son  never  flagged.  He  embittered  the  existence  of 
of  the  Bev.  Philip  Francis,  author  of  an  elegant  his  enemy,  and  no  doubt  destroyed  bis  own 
and  popular  translation  of  Horace,  and  also  of  peace  in  the  effort.  Hastings,  however,  fjiallf 
several  tragedies  of  little  merit,  and  some  liberal  triumphed  and  died  acquitted.  When  th< 
political  pamphlets.  The  son  removed  with  his  French  revolution  broke  out,  Francis  was  its 
father  to  England  in  1750.  and  was  placed  on  firm  friend.  He  became  an  active  member  of 
the  foundation  of  St.  Paurs  school,  where  he  the  revolutionary  association  of  "Friends  of  Ik 
remained  about  3  years.  Here  Woodfall,  after-  People.*'  He  was  defeated  at  the  election  of 
ward  the  printer  of  the  "  Public  Advertiser,"  1796,  when  he  stood  for  Tewkesbury,  but  m 
and  the  publisher  of  the  ^  Letters  of  Junius,'*  1802  was  returned  by  Lord  Thanet  for  the 
was  his  fellow  pupU,  a  circumstance  much  relied  borough  of  Appleby,  and  continued  to  ait  for 
npon  in  the  effort  to  prove  Sir  Philip  the  author  that  borough  while  he  remained  in  parliament 
of  those  letters.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  to  He  sustained  Fox  and  Grey  in  their  plana  of  re- 
a  place  in  the  ofilce  of  his  father's  patron,  2dr.  form,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
Fox,  then  secretary  of  state,  which  he  continued  trade  with  unfailing  ardor.  His  political  cen- 
to retain  under  the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Pitt,  sistenoy  is  worthy  of  honor.  In  Oct  1806,  on 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  successful  placeman.  In  the  formation  of  the  Grenville  ministry,  F^raiioi 
1758  he  went  as  private  secretary  to  Gen.  was  made  a  kniffht  of  the  bath.  It  is  beliercd 
Bligh  when  tliat  ofilcer  commanded  an  expedi-  that  it  was  also  designed  to  send  him  to  India  as 
tion  against  the  French  coast^nd  was  present  governor-general,  but  this  appointment  nem 
in  a  battle  near  Cherbourg.  When  the  earl  of  took  place.  He  retired  from  parliament  ia 
'Kinnoul  went  in  1760  as  ambasisador  to  Portu*  1807,  and  afterward  wrote  pamphlets  and  polite 
gal,  on  the  reconmiendation  of  Mr.  Pitt  he  took  leal  articles  in  the  newspapers.  From  the  ob- 
Francis  with  him  as  his  secretary ;  and  on  his  scurity  of  old  age  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to 
return  to  England  in  1763,  Francis  received  an  the  attention  of  the  pnblic.  In  181^,  J(^a 
appointment  in  the  war  office.  Here  he  re-  Taylor  published  his  *' Junius  identified  with 
mained  until  March,  1772,  when  he  resigned  in  a  Distingui^ed  Living  Character,"  vix.,  6if 
consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Harrington,  Philip  Francis.  The  argument  is  ingeniooa,  tbs 
the  new  minister  at  war.  The  remainder  of  coincidences  remarkable ;  but  none  of  Francis's 
that  year  he  passed  in  travelling  through  Flan-  acknowledged  writings  equal  the  fierce  eloquence 
ders,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  In  June,  of  Junius.  He  himself,  it  is  said,  always  denied 
1773,  soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed  that  he  wrote  the  famous  letters.  Be  waa  the 
one  of  the  council  of  Bengal  with  a  salary  of  author  of  about  26  political  pamphlets.  He  was 
JC10,000.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  owed  twice  married,  ttie  second  time  to  a  Miss  Wat- 
this  lucrative  place  to  the  influence  of  Lord  kins,  a  clergyman's  daughter,  when  be  waa  onr 
Harrington,  now  once  more  his  friend ;  but  70.  B^  his  first  wife  he  left  a  son  and  tvo 
the  fact  is  not  dearly  established.     Francis  daughters. 

went  to  India  in  the  summer  of  1774,  and       FRANCIS  or  Assisr,  a  saint  of  the  Konaj 

remained  there  till  Dec  1780,  when  he  re-  Catholic  church,  and  founder  of  the  order  of 

signed  on  account  of  his  quarrel  with  War*  Franciscans,  bom  in  Assist,  in  the  present  papal 

Ten  Hastings,    This  quarrel  led  to  a  duel,  in  delegation  ofPerugia,  in  1182,  died  near  thateitf, 

which  Francis  was  &ot  through  the  body.  His  Oct.  4,  1226.    His  father,  Pietro  Beraardoo^ 

active  and  somewhat  austere  disposition  had  was  a  wealthy  merohant.    The  son  was  taopbt 

brought  him  into  constant  opposition  to  Has-  to  speak  the  French  tongue,  and  the  eaaa  v|^ 

tings,  and  for  a  time  he  controlled  the  miy'ority  which  he  mastered  it  caused  the  change  of  ai* 

In  the  council.    Two  of  the  members  having  baptismal  nAmeofOiovaam  to  that  of  FraM^*^ 
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He  led  agaj  life  tmtil  be  was  captured  in  a  civil  made  long  Jonrnejs  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
conflict  of  Aaeisi  with  Perugia,  and  kept  for  a  faith.  He  sought  to  visit  Morocco,  and  was 
year  prisoner  in  the  city  of  his  enemies.  Dnr-  only  prevented  by  a  sickness  which  detained 
ing  his  detention  he  formed  the  desisn  of  re-  him  in  Spain.  His  cherished  design  was  to  lay 
nouncing  the  world ;  and  fancying  that  be  heard  down  his  life  in  the  Holy  I^nd  in  behalf  of 
one  day  while  praying  in  a  church  a  voice  from  Christie  religion.  His  fix^  attempt  to  reach 
the  crucifix,  bidding  him  repair  the  falling  walls  Syria  proved  ineffectual ;  contrary  winds  hin- 
of  Christ^s  house,  he  gave  the  proceeds  of  some  dered  his  vessel.  But  the  plan  was  not  re- 
goods  he  I)ad  sold  to  the  priest  of  the  church,  linquished,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Acre, 
offering  himself  as  an  assistant  This  act  brought  he  joined  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  at  Dami- 
upon  him  the  displeasure  of  his  &ther,  who  etta  in  1219.  He  arrived  only  to  wituess  the 
threatened  if  he  persisted  to  deprive  him  of  his  failure  of  the  Christian  army,  but  he  was  grat- 
iuheritance.  But  neither  this  threat,  nor  the  pop-  ified  in  his  desire  for  an  interview  with  the 
nlar  ridicule  which  saluted  his  seeming  insanity^  Saracen  chief,  and  was  permitted  to  testify  in 
could  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  He  formally  presence  of  tiie  infidels  concerning  Christ  and 
renounced  hisrightofheiiship,  emptied  his  pock-  the  Christian  faith.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
ets,  and  even  stripped  himself  of  his  clothing,  formal  approbation  of  his  order  in  1228,  he 
putting  on  the  cloak  of  a  laborer.  He  was  then  preached  a  sermon  before  the  sacred  college, 
(1206)  24  years  old.  From  this  time  he  gave  him-  which  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  im- 
self  exclusively  to  works  of  piety  and  charity,  portant  public  performances.  His  failing  health 
He  begged  in  the  streets  for  money  to  repair  the  and  growing  blindness  confined  him  more  and 
church,  and  assbted  the  masons  bv  carrying  the  more  to  that  favorite  seclusion  of  the  hill  of 
atones  with  his  own  hands.  He  frequented  the  Alvemo,  on  which  a  nobleman  had  built  a 
hospitals,  washing  the  feet  and  kissing  the  ulcers  church  and  convent  for  the  Franciscan  brethren, 
of  the  lepers.  Now  he  was  stripped  of  his  In  this  solitude  hegavehimself  more  ardently 
coarse  raiment  by  robbers,  and  now  he  put  it  to  praver  and  religious  exercises.  His  enthu- 
off  from  his  own  person  to  clothe  the  poor  siasm  became  rapture.  His  visions  were  mul- 
whom  he  met  by  tne  way.  His  excessive  hu-  tiplied.  The  Saviour  and  the  saints  seemed  to 
militf  in  dress  and  demeanor  began  after  a  time  appear,  and  the  legend  tells  of  the  $t%gmata^ 
to  win  sympathy  for  him.  Prominent  men  the  print  of  nails  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  of 
desired  to  imitate  him,  and  to  become  his  com-  a  wound  in  the  side,  corresponding  to  similar 
panions.  The  rich  merchant,  Bernard  of  Quin-  marks  on  the  person  of  tne  Saviour,  which 
taval,  in  whose  house  Fraqpis  had  been  a  guest,  Francis  brought  away  with  him  from  one  of 
Bold  all  his  estate,  distributed  it  to  the  poor,  and  these  interviews.  It  was  even  afiirmed  that 
came  to  pray  with  his  friend.  To  him  was  soon  blood  continued  to  flow  from  his  wounds ;  and 
joined  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  Peter  of  Catana.  portions  of  this  blood  were  long  after  exhibited 
These  brethren  received  the  dress  of  Francis,  a  for  the  reverence  of  the  faithful.  He  was  can- 
coarse  robe  of  serge  girded  with  a  cord,  Aug.  onizedtrnlyl6,1228. — ^The  literary  remains  of  St 
16, 1209,  from  which  day  the  foundation  of  the  Francis  are  neither  numerous  nor  especially  re- 
Franciscan  order  properly  dates.  At  the  be-  markable.  They  consist  of  letters,  monastic  con- 
ginning,  Francis  and  his  companions  occupied  a  ferences,  parables,  and  poems  in  the  Italian 
little  cottage  just  outside  the  wall  of  the  city;  ton^e.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1641  (folio, 
but  as  their  number  increased  they  removed  to  Pans).  The  life  of  the  saint  has  been  many 
the  premises  of  the  Portinncnla,  which  had  times  written  by  brethren  of  the  various  branch* 
been  offered  them  by  the  Benedictines,  refus-  es  into  which  his  order  has  been  subdivided;  by 
ing,  however,  to  accept  this  as  a  gift.  His  own  Thomas  de  Celano,  his  disciple ;  by  St  Bonaven- 
habits  were  consistent  with  the  strict  poverty  tura;  by  Helyot;  by  Chalippe  (4to.,  1728,  and 
enioined  by  his  rule.  He  slept  upon  the  ground,  2  vols.  12mo.,  1786) ;  by  Ohavin  (Svo.,  Paris, 
with  a  block  of  wood  or  stone  for  his  pillow,  1841);  by  Bohringer  In  his  series  of  biographies; 
ate  his  scanty  food  cold,  with  ashes  strewed  and  by  Frederic  Morin  (16mo.,  Paris,  1858). 
upon  it,  sewed  his  garments  with  packthread  to  FRANCIS  of  Paula,  the  founder  of  the 
make  tiiem  coarser,  bathed  himself  in  snow  to  order  of  Miniine,  a  saint  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
extingui^  the  fires  of  sensual  desire,  obeyed  church,  bom  in  Paula,  Calabria,  in  1416,  died 
the  orders  of  his  novices,  fssted  long  and  rigid-  in  Plessis-les-Tours,  April  2, 1607.  He  was  do- 
ly,  and  shed  tears  so  freely  that  he  becfume  voted  by  his  parents  to  St.  Francis  of  Assiri,  to 


audience,  yet  less.    When  12  years  old  he  was  brought 

lie  would  never  take  priests*  orders,  and  con-  an  unreformed  convent  of  Franciscans  in  Cala- 

tented  himself  with  the  humble  place  of  A  dea-  bria,  where  he  surpassed  all  the  monks  in  the 

con.    He  forbade,  too,  the  spirit  of  controversy,  strict  observance  of  the  rule.    Two  years  later, 

and  inculcated  peace  as  the  spirit  which  iSL  in  1428,  he  returned  to  Paula,  resigned  his  right 

Christians  should  labor  to  establish.    In  the  of  inheritance,  and  retired  to  a  grotto  to  lead  the 

civil  strifes  which  raged  so  fiercely  in  Italy  in  the  life  of  a  hermit    He  was  hardly  20  years  old 

18th  century,  he  brought  his  order  in  asa  peace-  when  he  found  many  followers,  wh^  built  them- 

maker.    Francis  was  a  zealous  missbnaryi  and  adves  oelli  near  hia  grotto.    He  received  from 
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the  archbishop  of  Cosenza  the  permission  to  ever,  conversions  mnltiplied;  new  ndsdeuricfl 

build  a  church  and  coovent,  which  were  com*  came  to  his  aid,  and  in  1598  the  Gstholie  re> 

pleted  in  14S6.    From  this  year  dates  the  estab*  ligion  was  publicly  restored  and  the  refonoftd 

tishment  of  the  order  of  the  Minims,  which  faith  was  suppressed  thronghout  the  nioyiaoa. 

adopted  the  name  of  hermits  of  St.  Francis.    To  Repeated  conferences  were  held  witn  dittin- 

the  usutd  3  monastic  vows  (poverty,  chastity,  guished  Protestant  leaders,  and  the  brilliint 

obedience)  St  Francis  added  as  a  fourth,  per*  success  of  Francis  in  the  argument  with  Ls 

petual  abstinence,  not  only  from  meat,  but  also  Faye  led  the  pope  to  select  him  to  deal  in& 

'  from  eggs  and  milk,  except  in  cases  of  sickness.  Theodore  Beza ;  but  in  this  case  he  wss  sot  aU« 

He  himself  was  still  more  ascetic.    He  slept  on  to  report  a  conversion.    In  1599  he  waschoficn 

the  bare  ground,  took  no  food  before  sunset^  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  whose  death 

often  contented  himself  with  bread  and  water,  in  1602  left  to  Francis  the  full  charge  of  tba 

and  sometimes  ate  only  every  other  day.    The  diocese.    His  episcopal  life  was  chancterixed 

fame  of  miracles  reported  of  him  induced  Pope  by  the  same  zeal,  vigor,  and  devotion  which 

Paul  XL  in  1469  to  send  to  him  his  chamberliun  had  marked  his  missionary  career.    He  went 

in  order  to  investigate  the  facts.    The  report  first  to  Paris,  where  he  preached  before  Etarj 

made  to  the  pope  was  very  favorable  to  the  lY.  in  the  chapel  of  the  Iionvre,  and  libenl 

saint  and  his  new  order.    Pope  Siztns  IV.  con-  offers  of  money  and  plaoe  were  made  to  retain 

firmed  this  order,  appointed  the  founder  su-  himinFrance^    But  he  preferred  to  return,  i&d 

perior-general,  and  permitted  him  to  establish  after  assisting  the  cardinal  do  Bundle  in  the 

as  many  convents  as  he  could.    King  Louis  XI.  establi^ment  of  the  Oarmelite  order  sod  tbe 

of  France  called  him  to  his  court,  in  order  to  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  he  went  back  U 

cure  him  of  a  dangerous  sickness,  but  Francis  Switzerland.    He  established  new  and  stricter 

waited  until,  in  14^2,  the  pope;  ordered  him  to  rules,  not  only  for  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his 

go.    He  met  the  sick  king  in  Tours,  and  ex-  diocese,  but  for  his  own  personal  condDct   He 

horted  him  to  leave  the  issue  of  his  sickness  to  renounced  a31  luxuries,  multiplied  £istfl^  dj»> 

the  will  of  God,  and  to  prepare  himsetf  for  couraged  lawsuits,  and  reformed  the  lax  fo 

death.    The  successor  of  Louis,  Oharlea  YHL,  cipline  of  the  monasteries.      His  fame  u  t 

retained  the  saint  in  France,  and   oonsulted  preacher  led  various  cities  to  solicit  his  aid  ii 

him  in  oases  of  conscience  as  well  as  in  state  the  services  of  the  Lenten  season.    He  v» 

afi&drs,  and  built  for  him  8  convents,  two  in  more  than  once  chosen,  from  his  moderate  and 

France  and  one  in  Home.    Francis  was  canon-  peaceful  temper,  to  reconcile  disputes  betveea 

ized  by  Leo  X.  in  1519.  different  parties  and  orders  in  the  church.  A 

FRANCIS  DE  Saxes,  a  saint  and  bishop  of  still  wider  renown  was  given  to  his  name  by 

the  Roman  Catholic  church,  bom  at  the  chateau  the  publication  (in  1608)  of  the  ^  Introdoe- 

de  Sales,  near  Anneoy,  Savoy,  Aug.  21,  1567^  tion  to  a  Devout  Life."    The  purpose  of  this 

died  in  Lyons,  Dec.  28, 1622.    Both  his  parents  book,  originally  composed  of  letters  to  a  ladr, 

were  noble  by  birth.    Francis,  their  eldest  son,  was  to   show  that  the  secular  state  is  vi 

was  sent  successively  to  the  college  of  Annecy,  incompatible  with  a  truly  religions  hSb,   Sood 

to  the  Jesuits^  school  in  Paris,  and  to  Padua,  ridiculed  it,  others  denounced  it,  as  aBowisg 

where  he  studied  law.    At  the  age  of  20  he  profane  pleasures   in  the    sacred  state.    Ob 

received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.     His  one  occasion  it  was  torn  by  a  preacher,  and 

inclination,  nevertheless,  was  toward  the  eccle-  burned  before  the  eyes  of  the  ooDgregatio&. 

siastical  life.  He  refused  repeatedly  the  offered  But  generally  the  book  and  its  doctrines  wen 

dignity  of  senatCH*,  and   finally  obtained   his  approved,  and  even  the  Protestant  Jamea  of 

&ther^s  permission  to  accept  the  plaoe  of  pro-  laigland,  who  had  received  a  jewelled  cop/  m 

vost  in  the  cathedral  at  Geneva.    His  ordlinar  a  present  from  the  queen  of  France,  graeioosiy 

tion  as  deacon  soon  followed,  and  in  1691,  at  commended  it  to  the  clergy  of  his  realm.   Itvai 

the  age  of  24^  he  began  his  work  as  a  preacher,  translated  into  many  tongues^  and  in  leas  tl)aa50 

His  success  was  immediate  and  wonderful.  Hie  years  40  editions  of  it  were  published.    Franoi 

earnest  manner,  and  the  spiritual  elevation  and  was  far  from  undervaluing  monastio  in9titiitioD& 

beauty  of  his  thought,  gave  him  a  powerful  He  not  only  established  convents  of  ezi^jr<'^ 

hold   on   his   audiences.     He  went  on   foot  ders,  but  he  founded  a  new  order  of  nuns  (161^ 

through  the  neighboring  villages,  visited  the  called  the  order  of  the  Visitation,  and  iDdooN 

prisons,  and  became   everywhere   known   as  the  wealthy  and  accomplished  Madame  deChap' 

the  friend  of  the  sick  and  the   poor.     Ac-  tal  to  come  from  France  and  preside  orer  it 

companied  by  his  cousin,  Louis  de  Sales,  he  In  1616  he  published  his  work  on  tbe^^l^^ 

went  on  a  mission  among  the  Protestants  of  the  of  God,^'  a  fit  sequel  to  the  fonner  '^Iottoda^ 

province  of  Chablais.    All  sorts  of  difflctdties  tion.'^    The  appomtment  of  a  younger  bietbtf 

were  thrown  in  his  way.    There  were  conspin^  as  assistant  bishop  enabled  him  to  give  Imsei 

cies  against  his  life,  and  slanders  against  his  more  fully  to  the  work  of  reclaiming  henti^ 

character.     At  first  the  converts  were  few.  The  famous  Calvinistio  leader  Lesdigoi^  h^ 

Some  of  the  soldiers  were  moved,  and  a  partial  came  one  of  his  converts.    In  1619  he  visitw 

reform  in  their  manners  was  aocomplished ;  but  Paris  as  one  cf  the  embaasy  sent  to  secore  w 

nearly  4  years  passed  by  without  any  consider-  hand  of  the  princess  OhrisUna  for  tbe  joonf 

able  impresdon  upon  the  heresy.    At  last,  how-  prince  of  Piedinont.    His  preaching  in  tbiavtf< 
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teTiredtbe  impression  wliicli  it  bad  made  in  ttie  once  expelled  from  tlie  order,  was  reelected 
previoas  reign.  On  his  retnm  to  Lis  own  dio-  genera],  Ocesarias  of  Spire  left  the  order, 
oese  he  applied  himself  more  resolntely  than  followed  hy  72  others,  called  after  him  the 
ever  to  the  ministration  of  alms,  the  soppression  GaasariDes  or  Offisariaos,  who,  however,  were 
of  scandals,  and  exercises  of  personal  disci«  reconciled  with  their  brethren  when  in  1256 
pllne.  In  1622  he  accompanied  Louis  XIII.  of  Bonaventnra  as  general  restored  a  stricter  ob- 
France  from  Avignon  to  Lyons,  where,  on  servance  of  the  role.  The  lax  government  of 
Christmas  day,  after  preaching,  he  was  attacked  the  general  Matteo  di  Aqnas  Spartas  caused 
with  apoplexy,  and  died  on  the  third  day  after,  in  1294  the  foundation  of  the  Minorite  Celes- 
The  works  of  St.  Francis  have  been  often  tines ;  who  however,  after  the  death  of  their 
published.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1885, 16  protector  Celestine  Y.,  were,  in  1307,  con- 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris.  A  complete  edition,  to  com*  demned  by  the  inquisition  as  heretics  and  sup- 
prise  15  vols.,  is  in  progress  6  vols,  having  been  pressed.  Some  of  them  who  fled  to  France  es- 
published  up  to  1856.  tablished  in  1808  the  Minorites  of  Narbonne  and 
FRANCISCANS  {Minorites^  FratrtB  Mino^  the  Spirituals,  who  were  likewise  condemned  in 
re»),  a  religious  order  in  the  Roman  Catholic  1818  as  infected  with  the  heresy  of  Peter  John 
church,  founded  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  1209  Oliva.  Another  ofi&hoot  of  Celestines,  the  Mi- 
at  the  small  church  called  Portiuncnla  near  As-  norite  Clarenines,  founded  in  1802  by  Aneelo  di 
sisi.  When  the  number  of  his  disciples  had  in-  Cordona,  was  tolerated,  and  existed  nntii  1506, 
creased  to  10,  he  gave  them,  in  1210,  a  rule,  in  when  they  united  with  the  Observants.  Much 
which  strict  poverty  and  a  union  of  the  active  more  successful  than  these  secessions  was  the 
and  contemplative  life  are  the  principal  points,  attempt  of  Paoletto  di  Foligno  in  1868  to  restore 
The  order  was  orally  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  the  strict  observance  of  the  rule.  His  followers 
in  1210,  and  again  in  1216,  and  spread  with  such  were  called  Observants,  and  those  who  adhered 
extraordinary  rapidity  that  5,000  brethren  were  to  the  milder  mle  Conventuals.  Hencefortii 
assembled  at  the  general  chapter  in  1219.  In  these  two  names  distinguish  the  two  great  par- 
1228  Honorius  III.  confirmea  the  order,  by  a  ties.  By  the  15th  century  the  number  of  new 
bull,  as  the  first  among  the  mendicant  orders,  consregations  had  thrown  tiie  order  iuto  great 
gave  them  the  right  of  collecting  alms,  con-  confusion.  Leo  X.  made  an  attempt  in  1517  to 
firmed  to  the  church  of  Portiuncula  the  cele-  reunite  them,  but  succeeded  only  with  the 
brated  indulgence  which  was  afterward  extend-  various  congregations  of  Observants,  on  whom 
ed  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Franciscans,  and  he  therefore  conferred  the  right  of  electing  the 
granted  them  several  other  privileges.  The  general  {minuter  ffeneraUs),  while  the  Conven- 
yow  of  poverty  made  the  Franciscans  the  favor-  ,  tuals  could  only  elect  a  magister-general  (my- 
ites of  idl  classes  of  the  people,  and  thus  secured  ffUter  generalise  whose  election  had  to  be  eon- 
them  more  novices  than  any  of  the  other  or-  firmed  by  the  general.  From  that  time  the  quar- 
ders.  Forty-two  years  after  the  death  of  tiie  rels  between  the  Observants  and  Conventuala 
founder  the  number  of  Franciscans  was  esti-  were  less  violent.  The  Conventuals  made  sev- 
raated  at  about  200,000,  with  8,000  convents  eral  attempts  to  regain  tiie  ascendency,  but  in 
in  28  provinces.  At  the  head  of  the  con-  1681  Urban  VIII.  commanded  them  to  abandon 
vent  a  guardian  was  placed ;  the  gnardians  of  their  claims  for  ever.  Notwithstanding  the 
a  province  chose  a  provineialt  who  was  assisted  desire  of  the  pope  that  no  further  separations 
by  definitore$;  the  general  assembly  of  all  the  should  occur,  several  congregations  arose,  most- 
provincials  (general  chapter)  elected  a  genersJ,  ly  for  the  purpose  of  stiu  surpassing  the  strict 
and  likewise  definitores.  The  simplicity  of  the  observance  of  the  Observants.  These  commu- 
rule  left  room  for  the  greatest  variety  of  opin-  nities  were  styled  Minorites  of  the  stricter  ob- 
ions.  This  showed  itself  during  the  lifetime  of  servance,  and  though  forming  separate  prov- 
the  founder,  one  party  wishing  to  have  the  vow  inces  from  the  main  body  of  the  regular  Ob- 
of  poverty  mitigated,  the  other  strenuously  op-  servants,  were  always  under  the  same  generaL 
posing  any  such  change.  From  1219,  whenFUas  They  were  called  Alcantarines  in  Spain  from 
of  Cortona,  the  first  leader  of  the  milder  party.  St  Peter  of  Alcantara,  Riformati  in  Italy  and 
was  made  by  St  Francis  himself  vicar-^nml  of  Germany,  and  Recollects  in  France,  England, 
theorder,  until  1517,  when  Leo  X.  divided  them  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The  Capu- 
into  two  separate  organizations,  the  strife  never  china,  originally  a  congregation  of  reformed 
ceased.  At  the  election  of  almost  eveiy  new  Franciscans,  became  afterward  an  independent 
general  we  find  the  two  parties  in  competition,  order.  (S^  CAPtroniKs.)  The  number  of  the 
and  even  the  popes  sometimes  siding  with  the  Franciscans  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  polit- 
one,  sometimes  with  the  other.  The  milder  kal  revolutions  rince  1789.  In  the  18th  cen- 
|)arty,  when  in  a  minority,  generally  submitted ;  tnrv  the  Fhmciscana,  including  the  Capuchins, 
but  the  rigorous  party,  when  prevrated  fix>m  atill  counted  nearly  200,000  members  with 
upholding  the  whole  rule  of  St.  Francis,  pre-  about  26,000  convents ;  in  1843,  the  number 
ferred  to  form  separate  branches.  In  several  of  the  Observants,  the  most  numerous  branch, 
cases  they  even  dared  to  oppose  the  pope  was  estimated  at  about  80,000.  Since  1848 
when  he  decided  against  them,  and  to  appeal  their  number  has  again  begun  to  increase.  They 
from  him  to  a  general  council.  As  earlv  as  are  found  in  every  part  of  Europe.'  In  Asia 
1286,  when  Elias  of  Cortona,  after  having  been  they  have  a  province  in  Palestine,  whose  mem* 
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bers  lire  the  gnardians  of  the  holj  sepulchre  and  of  the  seoalar  dergjr.    With  the  Bominieiu 

other  Christiaii  sanotoaries,  and  are  celebrated  the^  maintained  Tariona  philofloplucal  andtbco- 

for  their  hospitality  to  pil^ms  and  travellers,  logical  controversies,  which  are  pirtlj  itfflkepi 

In  China  they  have  charge  of  two  apostolic  np  as  an  ancient  inheritance  of  both  orden,  thi 

vicariats.     The  Franciscans  were  the  earliest  Franciscans  being  realists,  anti-Aiignsttaiiasi|iod 

missionaries  to  America,  having  come  over  with  defenders  of  the  immaciuate  oonoeption,  while 

Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493.   Their  the  Dominicans  are  nominalists  aod  Aiigiistifi> 

first  formal  establishment  in  the  new  world  was  ians,  and  were  formerly  opponents  of  the  io- 

in  1502,  when  12  friars,  with  a  prelate  named  macolate  conception*    Among  ths  odebnted 

Antonio  de  Espinal,  accompanied  Ovando  to  men  produced  by  the  order  are  AntboDj  of 

San  Domingo.     They  went  to  Florida  with  Padna,  Bonaventnray  Alexander  of  H^  Dam 

Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  in  1528,  one  of  their  num-  8cotuB,  Roger  Baoon,  Nicolans  de  Hjn,  Occnn, 

ber,  Juan  Juarez,  bearing  the  rank  of  bishop;  Cardinal  Aimenesi  and  the  popes  KioboUsI\\ 

but  of  this  band  of  missionaries  we  know  little.  Alexander  V..  Sixtos  lY.,  Bixtus  Y.,  and  Clem* 

They  seem  to  have  effected  no  establishment,  entXIY.  Intne  first  period  of  their  historjthej 

and  all  perished  miserably.    An  Italian  Fran-  had  a  considerable  number  of  mystical  wntoi 

ciscan,  Mark  of  Nice,  penetrated  into  New  Hex-  and  composers  of  hymns,  as  Thomas  de  GekM^ 

ioo  and  California  in  1589,  and  ^ave  the  name  the  author  otDia  /ro,  and  Giacopone  dsTo^ 

San  Francisco  to  the  country  which  he  vi^ted.  the  author  of  the  Stabat  Mater.— ^  Fnods 

The  exaggerated  reports  of  what  he  had  seen  also  established  an  order  of  nuns,  who  are  gto- 

and  hei^  led  adventurers  to  those  regions,  and  eridly  called,  from  its  first  abbess  Clara  of  is* 

with  them  came  a  number  of  Franciscans,  some  msi,  t^oor  Clares  or  Clarisses.    Another  branch 

of  whom  remained  behind  after  the  return  of  were  the  Tertiarians  or  penitents  of  the  third 

the  expeditionists  and  were  martyred.    Father  order  of  St  Francis,  who  remained  in  the  worl<i, 

Andres  de  Olmos  founded  a  successful  mission  but  followed  a  rule  and  disoipline  similar  to 

in  Texas  in  1544.    Subsequently  priests  of  this  those  of  the  first  and  aecond  orders.   Thejrt- 

order  established  themselves  permanently  in  ceived  their  rule  from  St.  Francis  in  1221.  Va 

Florida,  California,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  order  includes  a  great  many  kings  and  qMeu 

the  South  and  West,  and  were  among  the  first  (as  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  the  mother  aod 

to  plant  Christianity  in  Canada,  and  in  what  are  wife  of  Louis  XIY.)  and  popes  amoa^  its  meia- 

now  the  northern  and  north-eastern  states  of  bers,  Pius  XX.  being  one.    The  Teruarians  iP 

the  Union.    Their  labors  in  Canada  date  from  terward  began  to  live  in  community  and  take 

1615,  when  4  Recollects  (3  priests  and  one  lav  vows,  but  Uiis  practice  was  in  time  abandoned 

brother),  came  over  from  France  and  took  New  communities  of  Tertiarians  sabeeqtteatlf 

charge  of  the  Huron,  Algonquin,  and  Montag-  sprang  up,  devoted  to  teaching,  and  became  is- 

nais  missions,  which  they  and  their  brethren  dependent  of  the  parent  order.   They  han 

conducted  alone^ntil  the  Jesuits  came  to  aid  houses  in  Pennqrlvani&  Indiana,  Michigan,  ^»- 

them  in  1625.    The  BecoUects  figured  largely  cousin,  and  Brooklyn,  1^.  T«    Among  the  ooo- 

in  the  missionary  history  of  Canada  for  many  munities  of  women,  the  Elizabethines,  founded 

years.    The  celebrated  explorer  Hennepin  was  In  1395  by  Angelina  di  Corbaro^  are  the  moit 

a  Franciscan  missionary.    The  foundations  of  important.    In  France  they  were  also  called 

the  order  in  California,  notwithstanding  the  daughters  of  charity.    In  1843  they  had  aboot 

numbers  who  were  put  to  death  by  the  Indiana  1,000  members.    In  the  United  States  there  v* 

still  remain^  and  have  recently  been  reinforced  establishments  of  sisters  of  t^e  third  order  d  ^ 

by  accessions  from  Europe.  They  are  numerous  Francisin  the  dioceses  of  YinoenDes,Milwaiil:e^ 

in  all  parts  of  Central  and  South  America.  Cincinnati,  and  SaultSte.  Marie.-'The  habit  a 

Their  present  houses  in  the  United  States,  ex-  the  Observants  consbts  of  a  cowl  withapointed 

cept  those  in  California,  have  been  founded  very  capoche,  a  oord  as  a  girdle,  and  sandak   1^ 

recently,  chiefly  by  Italians  and  Germans.  They  color  differs  in  different  looalitie&    In  £d^ 

have  a  convent  and  college  at  Alleghany,  Cat-  and  Ireland  it  is  gray,  whence  the  name  **^ 

taraugusco.,N.T.,  which  now  (1859)  numbers  friars."      Some  congregations  let  the  baud 

12  members,  and  is  intended  as  the  nucleus  of  a  grow.    The  Conventuals  generally  wear  a  hb» 

laiveeatablishment;  and  there  are  houses  of  the  cowl  and   capoche.     They  also  wear  aboe\ 

order  at  Teutopolis,  111.  (3  members  in  1858),  and  and  are  always  without  beards.-^The  prioeip« 

Cincinnati  (4  members).    All  these  are  0 baerv-  work  on  the  Franciscans  is  the  AnnaUt  iVa^ 

ants.    The  Conventuals  have  convents  in  Italy,  MiMrum  (2d  ed.,  16  vols.,  Bome,  1731),  by  (^ 

Austria,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Malta,  Poland,  Irish  Franciscan  Lucas  Wadding  (died  in  165Tl 

Turkey,  and  nnce  1858  in  the  United  States.  The  author  himself  carried  the  historj  of  1» 

We  find  Franciscans  soon  after  the  death  of  St  order  to  the  year  1540 ;  De  Luca  contiooed  U  to 

Francis  as  professors  of  theology  at  the  university  1553  (voL  xviii.,  Bome,  1740).    Hisvorkvsi 

of  Paris,  which  in  1244  was  commanded  by  Pope  then  intermpted,  until  a  few  years  ago  it  wa| 

Innocent  lY.  to  admit  Franciscans  and  Domin-  taken  up  again  by  order  of  the  general,  and  S 

icans  to  academical  dignities.    In  union  with  new  volumes  were  published  at  Bome. 

th^  Dominicans  thev  strove  for  several  centu*  FBANCKB,  August  HnouvK,  a  Gervtf 

ries  to  extend  in  tne  theological  schools  the  mreaoher,  and  founder  of  the  orphan  t^^j; 

influence  of  the  monastio  ord^  at  the  expense  UaUoi  bom  in  Lnbeck,  March  23,  1662,  bim 
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Jnne  8, 1727.    He  studied  at  the  univerBities  of  hd  had  become  Uind,  the  establiflhtnent  was 

Erfurty  Kiel,  Gotha,  and  Leipsic,  and  founded  conducted  hj  his  sons  Lanrent  and  lllnette. 

in  Leipsic  a  school  for  the  interpretation  of  the  In  1883  they  all  withdrew  from  the  arena  ex- 

Scriptures,  which  attracted  a  great  number  of  oepting  their  adopted  brother  Adolphe.     The 

Mudents.    Accused  of  pietism,  he  was  obliged  elder  Franconi  recoTered  his  sight  in  the  latter 

Co  renounce   this   employment   in  1691,  and  part  of  his  life.    At  his  request  his  funeral  was 

passed  to  Halle,  where  he  taught  the  Greek  and  attended  by  his  fayorite  horse, 

oriental  languages  in  the  university.    Here  he  FRANOONIA  (Ger.  Franienj  or  Franken^ 

founded  a  charitable  institution  for  the  educa-  Land^  land  of  the  Franks),  an  old  duchy  and 

tion  of  poor  children  and  orphans,  which  soon  afterward  a  circle  of  the  German  empire.    In 

became  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Ger-  the  6th  century  it  formed  the  central  part  of 

many.    A  chemist,  whom  he  had  visited  on  his  Thuring^a,  and  on  the  dismemberment  of  that 

death-bed,  bequeathed  to  him  the  recipe  for  kingdom  fell  to  the  Franks,  under  whom  it  had 

compounding  certain  medicines  which  after-  several  names.    That  of  Franconia  was  given 

wara  yielded  an  annual  incvue  of  more  than  about  the  10th  century,  when  it  constitute  the 

$20,000,  and  made  the  institution  independent.  £.  part  of  the  Frankish  territories,  and  was 

it  combined  an  orphan  asylum,  a  psedi^gium,  governed  by  dukes  who  for  some  years  were 

a  Latin  school,  a  German  school,  and  a  printing  independent    In  1512  MaximUian  I.  erected  a 

press  for  issning  cheap  copies  of  the  Bible.  part  of  it  into  a  circle  of  the  empire,  containing 

FRANOOLIN,  a  gallinaceous  bird  of  the  the  towns  of  Nuremberg,  Schweinfurt,  Rothen- 

gronse  family,  sub-family  perdieinm  or  part-  burg,  Weissenburg,  and  Windsheim.    Between 

ridges,  and  genus  frtmcolinus  (Steph.).    There  1801  and  1819  it  was  partitioned  among  War- 

are  about  80  species  found  in  the  warm  parts  temberg,  Baden,  Hesse-Oassel,  Saxony,  and  Ba- 

of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  especially  in  Africa ;  varia,  tbe  last  named  state  receiving  the  largest 

some  prefer  open  plains,  where  they  roost  in  portion,  and  still  retainmg  the  name  in  the  8 

trees,  and  others  woody  places ;  when  alarmed,  circles  of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Franconia. 

they  conceal  themselves  in  the  brushwood,  or  ^-Uppeb  Fbanoonia.  (Ger.  OberfrankerCs  nearly 

run  with  considerable  speed,  taking  wing  only  corresponds  with  the  former  circle  or  Upper 

when  hard  pressed ;  theur  food  consists  of  bulb-  Hain,  and  lies  in  the  N.  £.  part  of  the  kingdom, 

Ous  roots,  grains  and  insects,  and  they  feed  in  bordering  on  Saxony ;  area,  2,226  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

early  morning  and  at  evening.     The  bill  is  in  1856,  498,918.    It  is  a  mountain  region,  oc- 

longer  than  in  the  common  partridge ;    the  oupied  in  the  K.  E.  by  a  portion  of  the  Fich- 

wings  are  moderate  and  rounded,  the  8d,  4th,  telgebirge,  and  rich  in  gypsum,  marble,  gold, 

and  5th  quills  the  longest ;  the  tarsi  are  strbng  silver,  lead,  and  iron.    Agriculture  and  oattle- 

and  spurred ;  the  feet  4-toed.     The  francoHn  raising  are  carried  on  with  success.    Capital, 

of  Europe  {P.  wtlgarUj  Steph.),  in  the  male,  has  Baireuth. — ^Middle   Fbanoonia.  (Ger.  MitUl- 

the  plumage  of  a  general  yellowish  brown  color,  Dranhen)  comprises  that  portion  of  territory 

each  feather  witii  a  dark  centre ;  the  ear  cov-  anciently  known  as  the  circle  of  Rezat^  and  in- 

erts  white ;  circle  round  the  eyes,  cheeks,  and  eludes  the  former  margraviate  of  Anspach,  the 

sides  of  head,  and  the  throat,  deep  black,  be-  free  city  of  Nuremb^g,  the  bishopric  of  Eich- 

low  which  is  a  broad  chestnut  collar  extending  stadt,  and  part  of  Baireuth ;  area,  2,798  sq.  m. ; 

around  the  neck;  the  rump  and  taU  white  pop.  in  1655, 588,587.    It  touches  Wtlrtemberg 

barred  with  black,  the  outer  feather  of  the  lat-  on  the  W.    It  is  intersected  by  branches  of  the 

ter  entirely  black ;  breast  and  lower  parts  black ;  Franconian  Jura,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  moun- 

sides  blotched  with  black  and  wnite ;  under  tainous  district  is  too  rough  for  tillage,  but  f  of 

tail  coverts  chestnut ;  bill  black.  The  female  is  the  circle  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  pro- 

without  the  black  markings  and  chestnut  collar,  ducing  the  grape,  tobacco,  pasturage,  and  bops, 

and  her  bill  b  brown.    This  is  the  only  species  There  are  few  minerals,  but  important  manufao- 

indigenous  in  Europe,  where  it  is  found  in  the  tures  are  carried  on  in  most  of  the  towns.  Capital, 

Bouthern  parts ;  it  also  occurs  in  northern  Africa  Nuremberg. — ^Lowkb  Fbakconta  (Ger.  unter^ 

and  the  greater  part  of  Asia.    The  flesh  is  deli-  I^anhen%  nearly  identical  with  the  former  cirde 

cate.  and  much  esteemed  in  India.  According  to  of  Lower  Main,  comprises  the  old  bishoprics  of 

Gould,  this  genus  seems  to  form  a  connecting  WtLrzburg  and  Fulda,  with  several  smaller  terri- 

link  between  the  brilliant  pheasants  and  trago-  tories ;  area,  8,604  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 589,076. 

pans  of  the  East  and  the  sober-colored  partridges  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  8axe  duchies,  8.  by 

of  Europe ;  to  the  splendid  colors  of  tne  former  WUrtemberg  and  Baden,  W.  by  Darmstadt,  and 

it  unites  the  form  and  habits  of  the  latter.  K.  W.  by  Hesse-Cassel.  Its  N.  part  is  traversed 

FRAKCONI,  Antoink,  an  equestrian  artist,  by  the  KhOngebirge,  and  its  8.  W.  by  the  Spes- 

bom  in  Venice  in  1788,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  6,  sart  mountains.    There  are  several  extensive 

1886.    At  first  a  mountebank  and  perambulating  forests,  but  the  plains  and  river  bottoms  are  well 

physician,  he  afterward  gave  bull  nghts  at  Lyons  cultivated,  producing  grain,  potatoes,  hops,  and 

and  Bordeaux,  and  associated  himself  in  1788  the  grape.    Capital,  wtLrzbnrg. 

with  Mr.  Astley,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  a  FRAN(X)NIA,  a  post  township  of  Grafton 

circus  in  Paris.    He  became  subsequently  cele-  co.,  N.  H.,  75  m.  X.  of  Concord ;  pop.  in  1850, 

brated  as  the  founder  of  the  cirque  olympique  584.    It  ia  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  magnifl- 

in  Paris,  whioh  waa  opened  in  Deo.  1807.    Ab  cent  scenery  of  the  White  monntaina,  and  coo* 
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tains  the  celebrated  natural  ctiriosity  called  the  FBAl^rKFOBT-OK-TH£-KA]N<0€r.  JVwO^ 

^'old  man  of  ^e  mountain."    This  consists  of  5  fwrt  am  Ma%n\  one  of  the  free  cttiei  of  Gtfw 

immense  granite  blocks,  altogether  80  feet  long,  many,  the  seat  of  the  German  diet,  the  biitlh 

on  an  overhanging  cliff  of  Profile  or  Jackson  place  of  Goethe,  and  celebrated  for  iti  bit* 

moantain,  so  diapered  that,  as  seen  from  the  road  torioal   assooiatioDs,   is  ntaated  In  a  Dertila 

1,000  feet  below,  they  closely  resemble  the  out-  valley   on  the  right  bank  of  the  ri?er  Kiio, 

line  of  a  human  face.    Beneath  it  lies  a  small  20  m.  above  its  oonflaenoe  with  the  Rhiub 

pond  sometimes  called  the  *^ old  man's  wash-  near  the  Taunus  mountains;  distaooe  by  nii 

bowL"     Between  Profile  mountain  and  Mt  from  Mentz  21  m.,  from  Heidelberg  54  m.,  from 

Lafayette  is  Franconia  Notch,  in  which  is  Echo  Basel  224  m.,  and  from  Hnnioh  826  m.  The 

lake,  where  the  human  voice  is  several  times  territory  of  Frankfort  comprises,  beiide  the  citf, 

distinctly  reverberated   fh)m    side    to    side:  9  villages;  area,  about  90  8q.nL;  pop.  in  1^ 

The  S.  branch  of  the  Ammonoosuck  river  passes  74,784,  and  of  the  city  alone  64^287,  iodofiTt 

through  the  township,  supplying  several  ezten-  of  944  Frankfort  soldiers,  but  exclusive  of  i,0(n 

sive  iron  works  with  water  power.    A  rich  vein  Austrian,  Prussiai^  and  Bavarian  troops.  Iba 

is  worked  about  8  miles  from  the  furnace,  the  finest  streetof  the  ancient  city  is  the  Zeil,  mauH 

ore  from  which  yields  between  60  and  68  per  In  1866  with  theNeueEjraroe,  andslsotfaroogh 

cent    Franconia  is  reputed  to  be  in  winter  the  the  new  Liebfrauenstrasse  with  one  of  the|«in* 

coldest  place  in  the  United  States,  the  temper*  cipal  squares,  the  Liebfriraenbeig.    The  other 

ature  sometimes  £dling  to  49^  F.  below  xero,  remarkable  public  squares  are  £e  BoeBmiriEt, 

while  in  summer  it  reaches  100**  above.  with  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  art  of  priot- 

FRANEEL.  Zaohilbiab,  a  German  Hebreif  ing  inaugurated  in  1867,  the  Goethe  tqautt 

theologian  and  archseologist,  bom  in  Prague  iii  with  Sohwanthaler's  statue  of  Goetb^  tod  tba 

1601^  studied  at  Pesth,  officiated  as  rabbi  in  Edmerberg.    In  the  hitter  is  the  BOmer.or 

Tdplitz,  and  subsequently  in  Dresden,  and  in  council  house,  where  the  German  emperoii 

1866  became  the  director  of  the  Jewish  theolo*>  were  elected  and  entertained  in  the  Kaiienaii, 

gical  seminary  of  Breslau.    He  is  one  of  the  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  portnili 

most  esteemed  representatives  of  the  moderate  of  the  emperors.    The  golden  bull  of  Charia 

Erogressives  in  modern  Jewish  theology,  and  lY.  which  regulated  the  election  of  the  emnr' 

is  critical  writings  are  valuable.  ors  is  preserved  in  the  building.    The  Jodeo* 

FRANKFOBT,  a  city  of  Franklin  co.,  Ky^  atrasse  of  Frankfort  contains  the  booM  io 

capital  of  the  county  and  state,  situated  on  the  which  BOrne  and  the  founder  of  the  boon  of 

K  £.  (right)  bank  of  Kentucky  river,  62  m.  Rothschild  and  his  children  werebom.  TbeKeM 

above  its  mouth  in  the  Ohio,  and  24  m.  N.  W,  JudenorBomheimerstrassefbrmsaooDtioutioa 

from  Lexington;  lat  88''  14'  N.,  long.  84**  40^  oftheJndenstraase.  TheoonntinghouseofRotli- 

W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,808 ;  in  1866,  about  6,000.  schild  is  situated  upon  this  street    The  itre«ts 

It  is  built  on  a  high  pliun  lying  between  the  which  command  most  traffic  are  the  Fflb^ 

river  and  a  bluff  160  or  200  feet  high,  and  is  gasse  and  Schnurgasse ;  during  the  greet  i&- 

regularly  lud  out,  with  neat-lookins  houses,  nual  fairs  of  Easter  and  Mjohaelmss  thef  tfi 

The  principal  edifices  are  the  state  house,  86  crowded  with  strangers  and  traders.  Frtnldbrt 

feet  long  by  64  wide,  built  of  Kentucky  marble^  possesses  more  beautiful  promenades  thu  pff" 

and  having  a  handsome  Ionic  portico,  the  state  haps  any  other  city  in  the  woild ;  deUghtfol  Tit* 

penitentiary,  court  house,  and  gaol.    On  one  lagea,  as  Bobkei^im,  Bomhd^^  Obmd,  ^ 

of  the  hills  which  overlook  the  city  is  a  ceme-  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city,  as  w«U 

tery,  in  which  are  buried  several  of  the  gov-  as  several  famous  watering  places,  such  si  Horn* 

ernors  and  other  state  officers,  and  also  the  burg  and  8oden ;  and  Wiesbaden  is  within  o 

remains   of  Daniel   Boone,    the   pioneer   in  hour's  distance  by  railway.    There  are  serffu 

the  settlement  of  Kentucky.    The  city  has  a  private  and  public  picture  gslleriea.   IheStida 

branch  of  the  bank  of  Kentucky,  with  a  cap-  museum,  so  called  aftcar  its  founder,  who  be* 

ital  of  $360,000,  and  in  1860  contained  4  queathed  to  it  |400,000  beeide  valosUe  ert  eoi- 

churches,  an  academy,  and  7  newspaper  offices,  lections,  contains  a  ubrary  and  a  school  of  tfi 

It  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  conveyed  Betbmann's  ga^en  contains  Danneoker's  *'An* 

through  iron  pipes  from  a  spring  2  m.  distant,  adne"  and  his  colossal  bust  of  Schiller.   In  »* 

Both  the  trade  and  the  manufactures  are  im-  pubHo  library  are  about  70,000  volonief  in 

portant.    The  Louisville  and  Lexington  railroad  many  important  MSS.     The  mnseom  of  tbt 

passes  through  the  city,  and  the  Kentucky  river  Senkenberg    society   of    natoralisti  coDtutf 

is  navigable  thus  far  by  large  steamboats,  while  among  its   principal  collections  that  of  Dr* 

by  means  of  dams  and  locks  it  has  been  im-  Buppel,  the  Abyssinian  traveller.    BwtJ 

proved  so  that  small  craft  can  ascend  to  its  head  gynmasium,  there  are  about  26  poblie  ids 

branches.    In  this  part  of  its  course  it  flows  many  private  schools.    The  ci^ismvideditfo 

through  a  limestone  valley.    Its  banks  here  are  90  sSms  districts  for  the  relief  of  the  potft  ^ 

generally  high,  and  its  width  opposite  Frank-  there  are  over  80  charitable  institotiooi  aw 

fort  is  about  260  feet    A  chain  bridge  connects  hospitals.    There  are  8  Qatholio,  6  Latho^ 

the  city  with  the  village  of  South  Frankfort  on  and  2  Beformed  churches,  and  4  LntbersB  i^^ 

the  S.  W.  bank.    The  surrounding  oomitxy  is  pels.    Tlie  principal  of  them  is  the  cstheuia 

remarkable  for  its  picturesque  scenery.  or  (j^nrch  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  Gothic  ^r^^ 
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tare,  the  tower  of  which  Is  still  nnflniahed.  The  of  the  cabinet  of  the  yicar  of  Germany.— -Frank- 
most  celebrated  Latheran  church  la  that  of  8t,  fort  is  mentioned  in  794,  nnder  the  name  of 
Pan!  (formerly  BaTjumerhirche\  where  the  Palatium  Franeoneitford^  as  the  |>lace  selected 
German  parliament  was  held  in  1848  and  1849.  by  Oharlemagne  for  uie  seat  of  an  imperifd  con- 
A  new  i^nagogne  for  the  orthodox  Jews  was  vention  and  religions  council.  The  election  and 
opened  in  1856,  and  one  for  the  rationalistio  coronation  of  the  German  emperors  there  sub- 
Jews  in  1858.  The  theatre  of  Frankfort  was  seqnently  gave  great  importance  to  the  city, 
enlarged  and  embellished  in  1855,  and  is  among  Under  Napoleon  L  it  became  the  capital,  first  of 
the  best  in  Germany.  The  new  post  office  on  a  principiuitr,  and  then  of  a  grand  dnchy.  with 
the  Zeil  is  a  stately  Dnilding,  as  well  as  the  new  an  area  of  about  2,000  s^.  m.,  and  a  population 
exchange.  The  principal  business  of  Frankfort  of  800,000.  Since  1814  it  has  recovered  its  in- 
is  banking.  There  are  about  20  first-class  bank-  depenaence,  and  since  1816  it  has  been  the  seat 
ing  houses,  foremost  among  which  are  those  of  of  the  German  diet  On  April  3,  1888,  the 
Bothschild,  BethmannjGruneliua,  Metzler,  Gon«  city  was  the  theatre  of  a-political  outbreak  for 
tard,  and  Heyder.  The  number  df  houses,  which  many  students  were  arrested.  lu  1848 
ehiefly  Jewish,  engaged  in  the  stock  and  ex-  and  1849  it  derived  political  imnortance  from 
change  business  amounts  to  at  least  200.  The  (he  German  parliament  held  tnere.  A  riot 
magnitude  of  this  business  is  due  partly  to  broke  out  during  the  excitement  about  ^e 
the  great  wealth  of  the  city,  and  partly  to  Schleswig-Holstom  war  (Sept.  18,  1848),  in 
its  geographical  situation,  which  makes  it  which  the  Prussian  major-general  Auerswald 
a   convenient  medium  of  exchange  between  and  Prince  Felix  lichnowsky  were  killed  by 

Vienna  and  Paris,  Trieste  and  Hamburg,  and    the  mob.  

Vienna  and  Berlin.    A  new  bank  with  a  eapi-  FRAKKFORT-ON-THE-ODER,  a  Prussian 

tal  of  $4,500,000  was  established  in  1854.    The  city,  capital  of  an  extensive  circle  of  the  same 

chief  local   manufactures  are  carpets,  table  name  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the 

covers,  jewelry,  playing  cards,  oilcloth,  tobac-  left  bank  of  the  river  Oder,  494  m.  by  rail  from 

CO,  snuff,  and  I^rankfort  black.    A  chamber  of  Berlin,  and  170  m.  from  breslau;  pop.  of  the 

industry  was  established  in  1855.    The  suburb  circle  about  900,000,  and  of  the  city  m  1855, 

of  Sachsenhauaen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  80,988.    The  prosperity  of  the  town  is  due  to 

ICidn,  and  united  to  Frankfort  by  a  fine  stone  its  situation  on  the  railway  between  Berlin  and 

bridge,  is  an  important  market  for  fruits  and  Sileria,  to  ita  navigable  river,  which  is  connected 

vegetables.    Leipsic  has  taken  from  Frankfort  by  canals  with  .the  Yistnla  and  the  Elbe,  and  to 

the  supremacy  which  it  Once  possessed  in  the  its  8  annual  fairs,  at  which  large  quantities  of 

book  trade,  but  there  are  80  booksellers  in  the  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  other  goods  are  sold, 

city,  and  several  important  publishing  and  en«  though  to  a  less  extent  than  formeriy.    The  city 

Saving  establishments.    There  are  about  20  has  8  suburbs,  fine  streets,  public  squares  and 

ily^  and  periodical  publications ;  the  principal  gardens,  a  theatre,  many  charitable  institutions, 

political  oaily  journals  are  the  FrankfarUr  a  Roman  Oatholio  church,  a  synagogue,  and  6 

Jcumal^  the  PoBtaeitung^  and  the  Journal  ds  Protestant  churobes.    The  university  was  re- 

IVanefort.    The  government  is  republican,  and  moved  to  Breslan  in  1810 ;  a  gymnasium  BtiU 

vested  in  two  buigomasters,  who  are  annually  remains,  beside  which  there  are  10  schools, 

elected  by  the  senate,  a  senate,  a  legislative  as-  Beyond  the  wooden  bridge  which  connects  the 

sembly,  and  a  permanent  committee  of  citizens,  old  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder  with  the 

The  burgomasters  preside  over  the  senate.    Ac-  suburb  on  the  right  bank  is  a  monument  to 

cording  to  the  new  law  of  1856,  that  body  is  Prince  Leopold  oflBrunswick,  who  was  drowned 

oomposed  of  21  members  elected  for  life,  4  of  here  in  1785,  while  attempting  to  rescue  a 

whom  are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  accomplish-  ftmiily  during  an  inundation,  llie   battle   of 

ed  lawyers  (S^ndihen)^  and  4  from  those  of  me-  Kunendorf  was  fought  within  8  m.  of  the  town 

chanica.    The  legidative  assembly,  which  has  In  1759,  and  there  is  in  Frankfort  a  monument 

68  members  in  aU,  is  composed  of  57  members  of  the  poet  Zleist,  who  died  from  a  wound  re- 

Onduding  4  Jews)  chosen  from  the  citizens,  20  oeived  in  this  battle. 

members  fix>m  the  ])ermanent  committee  of  cit-  FRANEINOENSE,  the  fragrant  gum  renn, 

ixens,  and  11  deputies  from  the  rural  districts,  known  in  medicine  as  oUUtnvm^  the  product 

The  revenue  of  1858  was  estimated  at  $900,000,  of  the  tree  BoiweUia  werrata,  which  grows 

the  expenditures  at  $850,000,  and  the  public  among  the  mountains  of  central  India  and  upon 

debt  at  $3,850,000,  beside  a  debt  of  $280,000  the  Coromandel  ooast    It  is  imported  from 

contracted  for  the  construction  of  railways.  Calcutta  in  the  form  of  roundish  lumps  or  tears, 

Frankfort  and  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  LH-  which  have  a  pale  yellow  color,  are  somewhat 

beck,  and  Bremen  occupy  the  17th  place  m  the  transluoent,  and  are  covered  with  a  whitish 

Germanic  oonfederatioxi,  and  have  one  vote  in  powder  produced  by  friction.    It  has  an  agree- 

the  smaller  council  of  17.    Frankfort  has  a  able  balaamio  odor,  but  its  taste  is  acid  and  bit- 

aeparate  vote  in  the  ^eral  assembly  {PUnum\  tor.    Like  the  common  balsam  gum,  it  softens 

and  furnishes  a  contmgent  of  1,044  men  to  the  when  chewed,  adheres  to  the  teetn,  and  whitena 

federal  arm^.    The  German  diet  has  been  held  the  saliva.    It  readily  inflames,  and  imparts  in 

aince  1851  m  the  palace  of  Prince  Thum  and  burning  a  fragrant  odor.    This  is  toe  property 

Taxisi  which  in  1848  and  1849  was  also  the  seat  which  rendered  it  eo  highly  esteemed  witn  the 
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ancientd,  by  whom  it  was  introdaeed  as  one  of  are  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  baj.  In  186S 
the  ingredients  in  their  incense,  which  was  the  productions  were  253,616  bushelB  of  Is- 
burned  (incensum),  according  to  Maimonides,  to  dian  com,  247,217  of  potatoes,  49,848  ions  of 
conceal  the  smell  arising  fhwi  the  slaughtered  bay,  and  884^807  lbs.  of  butter.  There  wen 
animals  of  the  sacrifices.  According  to  others,  6  cotton  and  5  woollen  ftctorieS)  2  iron  foon- 
the  smoke  of  its  bnming  was  regarded  as  in  it-  deries,  26  tanneries,  8  factories  of  caUeiy,  I 
self  an  acceptable  offering,  because  it  was  sym«  of  edge  toohi,  and  8  of  agrieultunl  imple* 
bolical  of  prayer  and  of  interior  worship  (Ps,  ments.  In  1858  it  contained  94  churches  end 
cxli.  2 ;  Key.  viii.  3,  4).  Olibanum  is  but  im-  2  newspi^r  offices.  The  princ^  chuDeli 
perfectly  soluble  in  water.  Alcohol  takes  up  oftransportation  are  the  Connecticut  river  roil- 
about  f  of  it,  forming  a  transparent  solution,  road,  and  the  Vermont  and  Massaohoaetterttl* 
Braconnot  obtained  8  narts  of  volatile  oil,  66  road.  The  Oonnecticut  river  has  been  made  dit* 
of  resin,  80  of  gum,  ana  5.2  of  insoluble  glu-  igable  here  for  boats.  Formed  from  Hsmpdun 
tinous  matter;  loss  0^8.  The  article  finds  but  co.  in  1811.  Capital,  Greenteld.  FV.  A  N.K 
little  use  in  medicine  except  for  fumigations^  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  Canada  £8ii,drtiDed 
and  rarely  as  an  ingredient  of  plasters. — Another  by  Saranac^  Chateaugay,  Salmon,  St  Regis,  aod 
varietv  of  frankincense  is  obtained  from  Arabia  Racket  rivers ;  area,  1,764  sq.  m. ;  popL  in  1855) 
and  the  K.  E.  portion  of  Africa.  The  tree  25,477.  The  St.  Lawrence  toudies  its  K.  W. 
which  produces  it  has  not  been  described;  it  corner.  It  has  an  uneven  surfaoe^iversfiedlif 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  the  same  spe-  a  great  number  of  small  lakes.  The  S.  £.  {>or> 
cies.  if  of  the  same  genus,  as  that  from  which  the  tion  is  occupied  by  the  Adirondao  moontiioii 
Indian  oliSanum  is  obtdned.  the  highest  peak  of  which  in  this  co.  is  Mt 
FRANKLIK',  the  name  of  counties  in  many  Seward,  5,100  feet  above  tide.  Bog  iroo  ii 
of  the  United  States.  I.  A  W.  co.  of  Me.,  bor-  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  ioil  a 
dering  on  Canada  East,  and  drained  by  Dead  adapted  to  grain  and  pasturage,  and  much  of  it 
and  Sandy  rivers,  branches  of  the  Kennebec ;  consists  of  rich  sandy  loam.  The  prodnctioai 
area,  1,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  20,027.  It  in  1856  were  87,594  tons  of  hay,  70,918  bofibdi 
has  no  navigable  streams,  but  there  are  several  of  wheat,  144,617  of  oat&  83,615  of  Indian  con, 
mill  creeks  and  small  ponds.  The  surface  is  484,425  of  potatoes,  and  1,050,040  lbs.  of  hot- 
undulating,  with  a  few  mountainous  elevations,  ter.  There  were  11  grist^  85  saw,  1  oil,  1  ctri* 
the  chief  of  which  are  Mt  Blue,  Mt  Abraham,  ing,  and  2  wool  mills,  17  manufactories  of  stertb, 
and  Saddleback  mountain.  The  soil  is  adapted  1  of  soap,  1  of  saleratua,  2  of  agricnitnral  in- 
to  grain,  potatoes,  and  pasturage.  The  produo-  plements,  8  of  coaches  and  wagons^  5  of  cebi- 
tions  in  1850  were  47,860  bu^els  of  wheat,  net  ware,  2  of  woollen  goods,  1  machine  slio|s 
210,942  of  potatoes,  84,879  of  Indian  corn,  1  furnace,  1  brick  yard,  6  tann^ea,  8  Dew 
120,064  of  oats,.  49,717  tons  of  hay,  540,720  lbs.  paper  offices,  1 67  school  bouses,  and  35  chorohc^ 
of  butter,  and  163,609  of  wool.  There^wero  15  A  railroad  from  Ogdenabnrg  to  Rouse's  Pomt 
grist  mills,  25  saw  and  planing  mills,  6  fiour  passes  through  the  county.  Formed  from  Qio- 
mills,  5  starch  factories,  9  tanneries,  1  woollen  ton  co.  in  1808.  Capital,  Malone.  V.  A  8.  co. 
factory,  36  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  of  Penn.,  bordering  on  Xaryland,  bounded  K 
6,789  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Formed  by  South  mountain,  N.  W.  by  Tuscarors  or 
in  1880  out  of  portions  of  Oxford  and  Somerset  Cove  mountain,  and  drained  by  several  erodes; 
counties.  Capital^  Farmington.  II.  A  N.  W.  area,  740  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  39,904.  Koit 
CO.  of  Vt.,  bordering  on  Canada  East  and  Lake  of  it  consists  of  a  nch  limestone  valley,  v«D 
Champlain,  and  drained  by  Missisque  and  La-  watered,  and  abounding  in  slate,  marhle,  ud 
moille  rivers;  area,  630  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  iron.  In  the  N.  part  rises  PameQ^s  Knoh,s 
28,586.  The  surface  is  irregular,  the  soil  fertile,  lofty  peak  forming  the  S.  W.  terminatioo  of 
and  the  chief  productions  are  marble,  iron,  oats,  the  Kittatinny  range.  The  productions  io  1S54 
potatoes,  wooX  and  hay.  In  1850  it  yielded  were  837,062  bu&iiels  of  wheat  (the  greeted 
258,757  bushels  of  potatoes,  55,488  of  wheat,  quantity  produced  by  any  county  of  tba  stiM 
145,840  of  oats,  78,619  tons  of  hay,  1,899,445  except  Lancaster),  539,076  of  Indian  corn,  S^- 
Ibs.  of  butter,  1,196,660  of  cheese,  and  209.350  447  of  oats,  33,591  tons  of  hayj67,460  llvi  of 
of  wool.  There  were  8  flour  and  grist  mills,  4  butter,  and  44,192  of  wooL  There  w&e  SS 
woollen  factories,  2  iron  founderies,  15  tanneries,  fiour  and  grist  mills,  30  saw  miUs,  6  fouadene^ 
47  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  7,537  6  forges,  5  furnaces,  10  woollen  factories  37 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  commerce  tanneries,  17  distilleries,  7  newqM4>er  offioe^  TS 
of  the  county  is  carried  on  through  Lake  Cham-  churches,  and  8,579  pupils  attendinf  po^^ 
plain,  which  is  navigable  here  for  vessels  of  90  schools.  The  county  is  traversed  by  tne  Cos- 
tons,  and  over  the  Vermont  central  railroad,  berland  valley  railroad.  Capital,  Chunbcnhaif^ 
Organized  in  1792.  Capital,  St.  Albans.  IIL  VL  A  S.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  N. EVy ftsoj 
A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Mass.,  bordering  on  Vermont  ton  river,  N,  W.  by  the  Blue  Ridge:  area,  w 
and  New  Hampshire,  intersected  by  the  Con*  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  17,430,  of  whom  6,^ 
necticut  and  drained  by  Miller's  and  Deerfield  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  nndnlating  or  n^ 
rivers ;  area,  about  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  erately  uneven ;  the  principal  mineru  9  ii^ 
31,652.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  m  some  places  th^  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  prodacti<nis  is  ISSd 
mountainous,  the  soil  is  good,  and  the  staples  were  76,831  bushels  ofwheat^  481,408  of  ladia 
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eord,  187,702  of  oats,  1425,404  lb&  of  tobacco.  soU  fertile  near  the  riyera,  bot  the  land  else- 

and  13,952  of  wool.    There  were  14  flour  and  where  consists  chiefly  of  pine  barrens.    In  1850 

grist  mills,  80  saw  mills,  2  forges,  1  furnace,  24  the  prodactions  were  4,847  bales  of  cotton, 

tanneries,  15  tobacco  factories,  25  churches,  and  189,195  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,995  of  oats, 

700  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value  of  44,089  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  88,220  lbs.  of  rice, 

real  estate  in  1856,  |2,458,264,  showing  an  in*  There  were  9  com  and  flour  miUs,  4  saw  mills, 

crease  of  85  per  cent  since  1850.    Organized  in  14  churches,  and  182  pupils  attending  public 

1784.    Capital,  Rocky  Mount.    VIL  A  N.  co.  schools.    Capital,  Meadville.     XII.    A  N.  E. 

of  K.  C,  intersected  by  Tar  rirer;  area,  about  parish  of  La.,  watered  by  BoBuf  and  Macon 

450  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 11,713,  of  whom  5,507  Dayo^s,  the  former  of  which  is  navigable  by 

were  slaves.    The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  steamboats;  area,  789  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 

fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  898,081  8,621,  of  whom  1,908  were  slaves.    Its  surface 

bushels  of  Indian  corn^3,798  of  oats,  and  800,-  is  hilly  and  its  soil  fertile.    Cotton  is  the  staple 

268  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  12  corn  and  production.    In  1855  there  were  raised  8,898 

flour  mills,  10  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  and  17  bales  of  cotton,  and  88,820  bushels  of  Indian 

churches.    The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad  com.    Yalueof  real  estate,  $544,701.    Capital, 

fasses  along  or  near  the  W.  border  of  the  coun^.  Winnsborough.  XIII.  A  K.  W.  co.  of  Ark., 
'ormed  in  1779.  Capital,  Lewisburg.  Value  intersected  by  Arkansas  river:  area,  770  sq. 
ofreal  estate  in  1857,  $1,077,721.  YIII.  AK.  m.;  pop.  in  1854,  8,976,  of  whom  572  were 
£.  CO.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on  8.  C,  drained  by  slaves.  It  has  a  nilly  surface  and  some  fertile 
North  and  Hudson's  forks  of  Broad  river,  and  soil,  and  in  1854  produced  1,156  bales  of  cotton, 
bounded  on  the  N.  £.  by  the  Tugaloo;  area,  244,285  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  5,884  or 
6508q.m.;pop.  in  1852, 10,900,  of  whom  2,227  wheat.  Capital,  Ozark.  XIY.  A  S.  co.  of 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  pro-  Tenn.,  bordering  on  Alabama,  and  droned  by 
ductive  soU,  the  river  bottoms  being  partiou-  the  sources  of  Elk  river ;  area  about  780  sq. 
larly  fertile.  In  1850  it  yielded  2,658  bales  of  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,768,  of  whom  8,628  were 
cotton,  447,050  bushels  of  Indian  com,  104,764  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly,  the  S.  £.  part  being 
of  oats,  and  114,881  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
were  4  saw  mills,  1  flour  mill,  1  cotton  &c-  tains.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  In  1850  it 
tory,  and  80  churches.  Gold  has  been  found  produced  788,880  bushels  of  Indian  com,  139,« 
in  small  quantities,  and  iron  is  abundant.  Value  711  of  oats,  and  80,895  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There 
of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,076,157.  Capital,  were  25  corn  and  flour  mills,  15  saw  mills,  1 
Garnesville.  IX.  A  W.  eo.  of  Florida,  bounded  newspaper  office,  85  churches,  and  3,840  pupils 
8.  by  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  462  sq.  m.,  attending  public  schools.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
including  the  islands  of  St.  Georffe  and  8t  Vin-  Kashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  which  here 
cent;  pop.  in  1850, 1,561,  of  whom  877  were  passes  through  a  tunnel  2,200  feet  long.  Cap- 
slaves.  The  Appalachioola  river,  here  navi-  ital,  Winchester.  XV.  A  N.  co.  of  Ky.,  inter- 
gable  by  steamboats,  flows  for  some  distance  sected  by  the  Kentucky  river;  area,  about  212 
along  its  W.  border,  and  then  traverses  its  cen-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,462,  of  whom  8,865 
tre.  Its  valley  is  very  fertile,  but  pie  soil  else-  were  slaves.  The  river,  which  in  this  part  of 
where  is  sandy  and  little  cultivated.  The  sur-  its  course  is  navigable  by  steamboats,  flows  for 
face  is  low,  and  much  of  it  covered  with  swamps  some  distance  between  perpendicular  limestone 
and  ponds.  In  1850  the  county  contained  6  enst  cUfb  several  hundred  feet  high.  In  the  N.  part 
and  6  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  1  newspaper  office,  of  the  county  it  is  joined  by  the  Elkhom.  The 
8  churches,  1  academv,  and  1  school.  No  re-  surface  is  beautifully  diversified  and  the  soU 
turns  were  made  of  tne  agricultural  products,  productive.  In  1850  it  yielded  549,723  bushels 
Capital,  Appalachicola.  X.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ala.,  of  Indian  com,  25,885  of  wheat,  98,742  of  oats, 
bordering  on  Mississippi,  and  bounded  N.  by  and  87,125  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  18  com 
Tennessee  river,  here  navigable  by  steamboats ;  and  flour  mills,  10  saw  mills,  2  woollen  factories, 
area,  1,260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 19,610,  of  whom  5  newspaper  offices,  17  churches,  and  556  pupils 
8,197  were  slaves.  It  has  a  fertile,  well  culti-  attending  public  schools.  The  Louisville  and 
Tated  soil,  and  a  hilly  surface  parti  v  covered  Lexington  railroad  passes  through  Frankfort,  the 
with  oak  and  other  timber.  The  productions  in  capital  of  the  state  and  county.  Organized  in 
1850  were  15,045  bales  of  cotton,  892,891  bush-  1794.  XVL  A  central  co.  of  Ohio,  watered  by 
els  of  Indian  com,  95,556  of  oats,  and  69,708  of  8dOto  Jbd  Olentangy  rivers;  area.  680  sq.  m. ; 
sweet  potatoes.  There  were  5  saw  and  8  grist  pop.  in  1850, 42,910.  It  has  a  level  surface  and 
mills,  1  iron  foundery,  7  tanneries,  2  newspaper  a  rich  and  generally  well  cultivated  soil.  In  1 850 
offices,  88  churehes,  and  466  pupils  attending  itproduced  97,998  bushels  of  wheat,  2,521,988  of 
public  schools.  The  railroad  from  the  head  to  Indian  com,  174.963  of  oats,  19,644  tons  of  hay, 
the  foot  of  Muscle  shoals  in  the  Tennessee  has  and  90,587  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  14  com  and 
its  W.  terminus  in  this  county,  which  is  also  flour  mills,  82  saw  mills,  8  iron  founderies,  8  wool- 
traversed  by  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail-  len  factories,  14  tanneries,  14  newspaper  offices, 
road.  Capital,  RussellviUe.  XL  A  8.  W.  co.  58  churches,  4  colleges,  and  14,287  pupils  attend- 
of  Miss.,  watered  by  Homodiitto  river;  area,  ing  public  schools.  Several  railroads  centre  at  Co- 
about  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  5,904,  of  whom  lumbus,  the  county  seat  and  state  capital.  XVII. 
0,850  were  sUvet.    Its  toriace  is  noeveni  and  its  A  8.  £.  oo.  of  Ind^  bordering  on  Ohio,  drained 
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bj  Whitev^ater  riv^and  its  hdad  streamB;  area,       FBANEUN,  Bnr/Aifflf,  an  Amnicaa  pH* 

aboat  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 17,968.    It  losopher  and  atatoaman,  born  in  Boston,  Jaa. 

baa  a  diversilfed  snrfaoe  and  a  generally  fertile  17, 1706  (0.  8.,  Jan.  6)  died  in  Philideiplua, 

soil.    It  supplies  provisions  for  the  Cincinnati  Aprill7, 1790.    HisbirUi  is  recorded  (of  ooone 

market.    In  1850  tbe  prodnctions  were  1,002,-  under  the  seoond  date)  in  the  pablio  Kgistor 

149  bushels  of  Indian  com,  124,289  of  wheat,  of  Boston,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  baptuod 

100,279  of  oats,  and  6,892  tons  of  hay.    There  on  the  same  day.    He  was  the  yoiugesfc  no, 

were  12  corn  and  flonr  mills,  25  saw  iuill%  7  ^d  youngest  child  ezo^t  2  danghten,  of  a 

tanneries,manufiiotori6sof  cotton  and  paper,  42  fiunily  of  17  children;   it  iqipean  that  his 

churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  2,815  pupils  lineal  ancestors  had  alao  been  yoaagest  soai 

attending  pnblicschools.    Blue  or  Trenton  lime-  during  4  sncceaaye  generations.   It  u  a  com- 

stone  is  abundant^  The  Whitewater  canal  trav-  mon  saying  among  modem  Engliahmen  that 

erses  the  county.   Capital,  Brookyille.    Organ-  England  owes  h^  greatness  to  her  younger 

ized  in  1810.    XVIII.  A  S.  co.  of  HI.,  watered-  sons.    Franklin  was  called  upon  to  ondnre  no 

bv  Big  Muddy  river  and  Saline  creek ;  area  greater  hardships  perhapa  than  Ma  brothers, 

about  400  sq.  m: ;  pop.  in  1855, 7,182 ;  in  1858,  yet  certainly  derived  impulse  in  his  caroer  ism 

about  9,800.  It  is  heavily  timbered  and  fertile,  those  early  privations  which  appear  to  foster 

In  185(^  the  productions  were  268,690  bushels  greatness.     His  father,  a  non^^onfonniflt,  bad 

of  Indian  corn,24^  888  of  oats,  and  8,008  (^  wheats  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1682  in  Manh 

There  were  14  corn  and  flour  mills,  2  saw  mills,*  of  raigious  freedom ;  his  mother,  the  Booond 

1  newspaper  office.  15  churches,  and  850  pupils  wife  of  his  &ther,  was  Abiah  Folger,  danghter 

attending  pul^icscnools.  Capital,  Benton.  XIX.'  of  a  distinguished  colonist,  Peter  Folger,  aotbfir 

An  £.  CO.  of  Kc,  bounded  N.  by  the  Missouri  of  a  poem  in  defence  of  Hberty  of  oonedam 

river ;  area,  874  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 12,918,  of'  Franklin's  father,  originally  a  dyer,  beeaino  ia 

whom  1,858  were  alaves.    It  ia  drained  by  Ma-  Boston  a  tallow  chandler  and  soap  boiler.  Bar- 

rameo  river,  which  is  navigable  by  small  steam-  ing  bound  out  his  elder  sons  apprenticef  to 

boats,  and  with  a  little  improvement  might  b&  trades,  he  designed  the  youngest  **  as  a  tithe  of 

made  a  channel  of  communication  with  the  Yir-  his  sons  "  for  t£e  church ;  the  child  waa  accord- 

ginia  mines  in  this  county.    Rich  niines  of  cop-  ingly  placed  at  school  at  the  age  of  8  jean,  lad 

per,  lead,  and  coal  are  found  on  its  banks  and  in  manifested  early  aptitude  for  study.   Before  the 

other  parts  of  the  county.'  The  sur&ce  is  uneven  end  of  a  year,  however,  the  proposed  disbiin&' 

and  well  limbered ;  the  soil  mostly  fertile.    In  ment  of  the  *^  tithe  "  waa  reconsidered,  in  coo* 

1850  the  productions  were  51,960  bushels  of  sequence  of  narrowed  drcnmstanceo;  and  ct 

wheat,  521,882  of  Indian  com,  72,108  of  oats,  the  age  of  10  he  was  employed  in  cnttiog  vkb 

and  656,821  lbs.  of  excellent  tobacco.    There  and  attending  to  the  shop.    This  state  of  thiags 

were  15  com  and  flour  mills,  8  saw  millS)  1  became  distasteful  to  an  active,  enterpriaiBgboft 

newspaper  office,  18  churches,  and  461  pupils  whose  disposition^  was  for  tiie  sea,  and  wbovu 

attending  public  schools.    The  Pacific  railroad  the  leader  of  bis  playmates  in  all  their  adnn- 

passes  through  the  county,  and  a  branch  road  tures.    His£ather  forbade  all  thought  of  the  fe% 

frota  Franklin  village  in  the  E.  part  to  the  S.  W.  and  apprehending  wiUulnefls  about  it|  boond  him 

boundary  of  the  state  is  in  course  of  constraotiQn.  an  apprentice  to  his  brother  Jamea^  a  mioltr. 

Capital,  Union.    XX.  A  N.  oo.  of  Iowa,  recent-  The  boy,  always  fond  of  reading,  and  wiuantf 

ly  fomied,  drained  by  Iowa  riyer  and  branches  now  to  books,  dten  sat  npthe  most  part  d  a 

of  the  Bed  Cedar  river;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  night  engaged  in  study.    His  eariiestftvorite) 

in  1856, 780.    Productions  in  1856, 761  bushcOa  were  Defoe's  *^  Essay  on  Projects,"  Kalhcr't 

of  wheat,  1,767  of  oats,  and  18,625  of  Indian  *^£88aystodoQood,"Bunyan*8WOik%Plotar^ 

corn.  imd  Burton's  historical  oollecti<8i&    He  odd- 

FRANKLIN.  I.  A  port  of  entry  and  the  cap-  oeived  also  a  fancy  for  poetry,  and  wrotsbtt* 

ital  of  St  Mary's  parish.  La.,  situated  on  the  lads,  the  ^Liffhthonse  Tragedy,"  the  ""Fintt 

right  bank  of  the  bayou  Teohe,  65  m.  by  water  Teach,  or  Blackbeard ;"  wretdied  stui^  be  cilli 

from  the  ga]f  of  Mexico;  pop.  in  1858,  about  themu    These  were  published,  but  hia  fhtbtf 

1,400.    It  is  the  shipping  point  for  large  quan-  looked  disoonragin^y  upon  ihia  prooeediog;  and 

tities  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  maize,  which  are  '^thus,"  adds  £e  autobiograi^er  humorotf^j 

produced  in  the  neighborhood,  and  is  accessible  *^  I  escaped  being  a  poet"    Meetisg  with  an  odd 

by  large  steamboats.   11.  A  post  villsg*and  the  volume  of  the  '*  Spectator,"  he  was  so  much  d^ 

capital  of  Johnson  oo.,  Ind^  situated  in  a  town-  lighted  that  he  contrived  ingenious  sM4bod»o( 

ship  of  its  own  name  on  Young's  creek,  20  m.  mastering  tiie  style  and  acquiring  an  ahOitfiB 

S.  S.  £.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  in  1868,  about  oomposiuon  which  he  oonstdeied  a  pruusip" 

means  of  his  subsequent  advanoement 
Sparioi  thmks  him  nevertheleaa  to  haro  I 
singularly  regardless  of  literary  rapuUtioo. 

the  county  buildings,  it  contains  a  large  semi-  was  less  a  primary  oUeot,  after  aehiaTiag  > 

nary,  5  or  6  churches,  and  a  newspaper  office.  It  mastery  of  language^  to  beoomedistiii^Dishodiir 

is  the  seat  of  Franklin  (Baptist)  college^  founded  it  as  an  aooomplishment,  than  to  acQura  povtf 

in  1885  under  the  name  of  the  Baptist  manual  through  it  over  the  human  mind,  ana  the  vn^ 

labor  institute.  of  oommunioating  moat  effectually  and  ia  bi* 
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most  ftttnetiye  tnanner  the  benefit  of  bis  dis*  wttbontreoommendatioiuL   Diaamiointed there, 
eoveries  and  research.   Franklin  had  been  disin*  be  oontinaed  bis  flight  to  I^hilaaelphia.     His 
olined  to  arithmetic,  bat  at  the  age  of  16  he  felt  its  voysge  from  New  Torlc  to  Perth  Amix^  in  an 
need,  mastered  it  withoat  assistanoe,  and  stadied  open  boat  'was  eventfol ;  he  saved  the  Ufe  of  a 
navigation.    He  read  aiso  at  this  period  ^*  Locke  fellow  passenger,  a  drunken  Dntchman,  who  fell 
on  the  Haman  Understanding,"  the  *'  Port  Royal  orerboard ;  and  after  being  80  honrs  without 
Logic,"  and  a  translation  of  Xenophon's^*  Mem*  food  or  water,  he  at  length  disembarked  at 
orabilia,"  with  the  style  of  which  he  was  par-  Ambcyy,  suffering  from  fever,  whidi  he  says  he 
ticnlorly  pleased.    He  had  read  Shaftesbury  and  cured  by  drinking  j^entifUly  of  cold  water.   He 
Collins,  and  becoming  a  sceptic,  applied  himself  walked  thence  to^uriington,  and  took  boat  to 
to  skilful  devices  of  ai^mentaticm  gathered  from  Philadelphia,  arriving  after  some  difficulty  and 
the  **  Memorabilia,"  practised  them  as  exercises  danger  at  the  foot  of  Market  street  at  9  o'dock 
in  conversation,  and  often  defeated  antagonists  on  a  Sunday  morning.    He  had  one  dollar,  and 
whose  cause  and  understanding  were,  as  he  af-  about  a  shilling  in  copper  coin ;  the  latter  he 
terward  confessed,  deserving  of  the  victory,  gave  to  the  hmtmen.    He  bought  8  roUs  of 
When  about  16  years  of  age  he  met  with  a  book  bread,  and  ate  one  as  he  walked  up  the  street 
by  ^*  one  Tryon,"  recommending  vegetable  diet)  with  the  others  under  his  arms,  ids  pockets 
which  he  adopted;  it  proved  economical,  and  he  stuffed  with  stockings  and  shiiis,  and  thus 
gained  thus  an  additional  fhnd  for  purchadng  equipped  he  passed  by  the  house  of  his  future 
books,  and  saved  also  much  valuable  time.    ^U  fkther-in-law ;  his  fbture  wife  was  at  the  door, 
made  the  greater  progress,"  he  said,  "  fh)m  the  and  remarked  the  awkward  and  ridiculous  ap- 
oleamessof  headend  quickerapprehension  which  pearance  of  the  passer-by.    He  gave  his  rolls  to 
generally  attend  temperance  in  eating  and  drink-  a  poor  woman,  and  walked  idly  into  a  Quaker 
ing."    Meantime  he  wrote  a  paper  in  a  disguised  meeting  house,  where,  there  being  no  andfble 
hand  for  the  "  New  England  Oourant^"  a  Journal  service,  he  fell  into  a  comfortable  deep ;  it  was 
published  by  his  brother ;  it  was  printed  as  an  the  first  house  and  the  first  repose  of  which  he 
anonymous  contribution,  met  with  approbation,  had  the  benefit  in  Philadelphia.    He  loved  in 
and  excited  curiosity.    Other  communications  after  life  to  dwell  upcm  these  adventures^  and 
followed  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  length  the  found  it  well  for  his  children  to  compare  the 
youn^  author  was  discovered.     The  brother  *' unlikely  bc^nnings"  of  a  homeleH  wanderer 
took  It  amiss,  and  the  circumstance  was  a  first  with  tibe  *^  figure  he  made  afterward ;"  he  mi^ ht 
occasion  of  hard  words ;  the  young  apprentice  have  added,  in  the  words  of  a  fhtnre  eulogist, 
was  beaten  by  a  passionate  master,  who  was  ^'as  an  ornament  of  America,  and  the  pride  of 
little  restrsined  by  ties  of  consanguinity.    From  modem  philosophy."    He  fonnd  employment  aa 
this  early  subjection  to  tyranny,  Franuin  thinks  a  printer  without  delay,  obtained  lodging  at  Mr. 
he  may  have  first  imbibed  1;hat  hostility  to  arbi-  Bead's,  the  &ther  of  the  young  lady  who  had 
trary  power  which  was  one  day  to  inspire  a  notioed  him  eating  his  roll  on  the  momingof 
French  statesman  with  one  of  the  noblest  lines  his  arrival,  and  tried  to  forget  Boston.    The 
of  modem  Latinity:  govemor  of  the  province,  Sir  William  Zeithi 
Er^»1atcsBlolkllloal^lfleptr1lIn4|n•17Ta]llll■.  accidentally  saw  one  of  his  letters,  and  was 
Exception  was  taken  by  the  general  court  to  strack  with  evidences  of  the  writer's  superiority* 
the  political  character  of  Franklin's  newspa-  To  the  amazement  of  Franklin,  Sir  William 
per.    The  elder  brother  was  arrested  and  im-  sought  him  out,  proposed  to  him  to  setup  busi- 
prisoned,  and  the  ftiture  publication  of  the  Jour-  ness  for  himself,  and  promised  him  the  publie 
nal  by  James  Franklin  was  forbidden.    In  this  printing.    He  was  induced  by  these  promises  to 
conjuncture  the  younger  Fhmklin  undertook  to  consent  to  go  to  England  to  purchase  types  and 
elude  the  interdict  by  consenting  to  be  nominal  material,  and  previously  to  doing  so,  to  return 
printer ;  an  arrangement  which  required  the  can-  to  Boston  to  obtain  his  fiither's  consent.    This 
celling  of  his  indenture  as  apprentice.     The  was  withheld,  and  Franklin  returning  to  Phila- 
brother,  however,  required  new  and  secret  in»  delphia  remained  some  time  longer  with  his  first 
dentures,  which  were   accordingly  executed,  employers.     In  the  mean  time  he  had  made 
Thepaperreappeared,  and  was  continued  for  sev-  progress  in  his  courtship  of  Miss  Read*    The 
eral  months,  nominally  printed  and  published  governor  invited  him  often  to  his  house,  and  ad* 
by  Benjamin  Franklin.   A  fresh  difference  soon  hered  apparentiy  to  his  original  intention  of  set- 
arose  between  the  brothers,  and  the  apprentice,  ting  him  up  in  independent  business.    Arrange- 
sopposing  his  master  would  not  prodoce  the  se-  ments  therefore  were  completed  for  the  voysge 
cret  articles  of  sgreement,  asserted  his  liberty*  to  London.     His  father's  permission  was  no 
Hhi  brother's  influence,  however,  prevented  him  longer  withheld.    Miss  Read  consented  to  an 
from  gettiog  employment  at  any  of  the  printing  engagement,  and  he  embarked,  being  jast  18. 
offices  in  Boston,  and  he  resolved  to  go  to  New  On  arriving  in  London  he  discovered  that  he 
Tork  in  search  of  work.    He  accordingly  in-  had  beenmsdy  deceived  by  the  governor.   Sur 
dnced  the  captain  of  a  trading  vessel  to  Uke  him  William  &ith,  **  a  good  govemor  for  the  people, 
secretiy  on  board,  on  pretence  of  escaping  the  planned  many  exceUent  laws,"  but  having  *'noth- 
conseifuences  of  an  unfortunate  intrigue.     He  ing  else  to  give,  had  given  expectations."  Frank- 
Bold  his  books,  and  in  8  days  was  in  New  Tork,  lin  was  alone  in  a  foreign  country,  without  credit 
gtt  the  age  of  lY,  friendless,  almost  penniless,  and  or  acquaintance,  and  almost  pennileas.     He 
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promptly  songbt  a  printer,  And  took  senrioe  for  in  which  qoeBtions  of  morals,  politica,  and  pbi- 

beorly  a  year.    He  fell  into  some  eztrayagance,  losophy  were  discasaed,  and  which  he  Qcnrndw- 

however.  and  committed  follies  of  which  he  be*  ed  the  best  school  of  mutual  improTement  in  tbt 

came  ashamed,  and  from  which  lie  retnjmed  province.    He  very  soon  became  aman  of  mariL; 

self-rebuked  to  industry  and  temperance.    He  nis  great  intelligence  and  indoatrj,  his  IngeDoitf 

wrote  and  published  a  metaphysical  criticism  in  deviung  better  systems  of  economy,  of  «da- 

npon  WoUaston's  '^  Beligion  of  Nature ; "  his  em-  cation  and  improvement,  now  eataUiahing  anb- 

ployer  saw  his  talent  and  ingenuity,  but  expos*  scription  and  circulating  library,  nowpubWfig 

tnlated  against  the  principles  advanced  in  his  a  popular  pamphlet  upon  the  neceni^  of  p^w 

essay.    The  pamphlet  was  an  introduction  to  currency  (having  previously  contrived  a  o(m^ 

some  literaiy  acquaintances.    He  had  alterca*  plate  press,  and  engraved  and  printed  the  Nev 

tions  with  his  fellow  journeymen  on  the  subject  Jersey  paper  money),  and  presently  alao  his  tbI* 

of  temperance;  they  were  beer-drinking  sots,  uable  municipal  services,  rapidly  wonfor  him  ths 

and  many  of  them  he  reformed  altogether ;  he  resoect  and  admiration  of  the  colomea.  IdITSS 

was  strong  and  athletic,  while  they  could  carry  he  nrst  published  his  ahnanao,  under  the  xunw  of 

less  and  did  less  work.    His  skill  in  swimming  Bichara  Saunders.    It  took  the  name  of  ^  Poor 

attracted  observation,  and  he  gave  exhibitions  Richard's  Almanac,*'  andwascontiiioedprofitft* 

of  the  art  at  Chelsea  and  BladSriars,  which  ex-  bly  about  26  years.    It  is  unneceasary  here  to  tl- 

cited  so  much  attention  that  he  meditated  open*  )ude  to  the  profit  derived  from  it  to  the  people; 

ing  a  swimming  school,  and  wrote  2  essays  upon  the  wise  saws,  the  aphorisms,  and  enooaragemeot 

swimming ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  ent^ed  to  virtue  and  prosperity  through  the  exoeHot 

into  engagements  with  a  good  man,  Mr.  Denham,  proverbial  sentences  with  which  he  filled  the  eo^ 

to  return  to  Philadelphia  and  be  Ids  derk  in  a  ners  and  spaces,  became  very  popular,  and  tbej 

dry  goods  shop.     They  sailed  together  from  were  atlength  spread  over  EnglandandFtanoe  in 

Gravesend,  July  28, 1726,  and  landed  at  Phila*  reprint  and  transktions.  Inl788.attheageof3r, 

delphia,  Oct.  11.    He  kept  an  interesting  jour*  he  began  to  study  the  French,  italiao,  8pamsh, 

nal  of  the  voyage.    He  had  been  18  months  and  Latin  languages;  and  after  10  years' abseooe 

in  London,  had  profited  by  advantages  of  ac-  from  Boston,  he  reviuted  the  scmea  of  his  chiUr 

quaintanceshlp  and  books,  but  was  unimproved  hood,  healing  family  differences,  and  coonliitg 

in  his  fortunes.    Sir  WiUiam  Keith  had  been  the  desdibed  of  his  brother  withpronu8e6ofpn>' 

superseded  as  governor;  Franklin  met  him  in  vinonforhisson.   Returning  to  Pbi]adelpbia,iM 

the  street,  but  seeing  that  he  looked  ashamed,  was  elected  derk  to  the  assembly.    Soon  aiUr* 

passed  on  without  remark.    To  Miss  Bead  he  ward  he  was  appointed  postmaster,  and  tarniDg 

had  behaved  badly«    He  had  written  to  her  but  his  mind  upon  municipal  affiura,  wrote  papen 

once  during  his  absence,  and  that  was  to  say  that  and  effectea  improvements  in  the  city  vakh, 

ahe  was  not  likely  to  see  him  soon«    She  had  and  established  a  fire  company.    He  became  tbe 

been  persuaded  to  marry  another,  and  was  now  founder  of  the  nniversity  of  rennsjlyaoia,  and 

in  sore  afiSiction,  her  husband  having  absconded  of  the  American  philosophical  society  (1744), 

in  debt,  and  under  su^idon  of  bigamy.  Franklin  took  active  part  in  providing  for  defeoee  agii^ 

attributed  her  misfortunes  to  his  own  conduct,  a  threatenea  Spanish  and  French  invaaioo,  m 

and  resolved  if  possible  to  repair  his  error.  It  was  invented  the  economical  stove  which  bean  kb 

doubtful  whether  a  marriage  with  herwpuld  be  name;  he  declined  to  profit  peconiaril;  frao 

▼alid ;  it  had  not  been  dearly  ascertained  tliat  his  this  invention,  although  invited  to  do  ao  by  lb* 

^  predecessor,"  as  he  styles  him,  had  had  a  pre*  ofifer  of  a  patent.    While  in  Boston  in  1746,  b^ 

vious  wife,  and  Franklb^  whom  Mr.  Tuokerman  witnessed  some  imperfect  experiments  in  ele^ 

calls  the  incarnated  common  »ema%  of  his  time,  tricity  ;  and  having  now  means  sofilcieDt  to 

did  not  forget  that  he  might  be  called  npon  to  withdraw  frt»m  private  bosineaa,  he  parcbasw 

pay  hia  predeoesaor's  debts.    ^  We  ventured,  philosophical  apparatus  and  began  his  iovestigi' 

no  wever,''  he  adds,  ^'  over  all  the  difficulties,  and  I  lions  (for  an  account  of  which  see  ELBomcm, 

took  her  to  wife  on  the  1st  of  September,  1780."  Electbo-Maonetisic,  and  LioBnrrae).   The  i&- 

She  proved  a  good  and  faithful  helpmate ;  they  vention  of  the  lightning  rod  was  a  practioal  tp* 

throve  together,  and  always  endeavored  to  make  plication  of  discoveries  the  most  bdllia&t  vhkB 

eaeh  other  happy.    Some  time  before  his  mar^  had  yet  been  made  in  natural  philosophy.  Hd 

riage  he  sufifered  a  serious  illness ;  he  believed  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  proceed  imoeoi- 

himself  to  be  dying,  and  was  rather  disappoint*  ately  with  his  sdentific  pursuits.  He  was  eketM 

ed  to  find  that  he  was  getting  well  and  that  he  to  the  assembly  in  1750 ;  was  q^pointedoonu^ 

was  to  go  over  all  the  "  disagreeable  work"  of  doner  for  making  an  Indian  traa^,  tod  in  17m 

dving  some  time  or  other  again.     A  similar  deputy  postmaster-general  for  America  ;aBd^ 

illness  carried  off  his  employer;  and  Franklin,  presented  witli  the  degree  of  master  <>^  ^  7 

forming  a  connection  shortly  afterward  with  HarvardandYde  colleges.    Inl7HtheFi«s^ 

a  person  who  had  money,  established  a  news^  war  impending,  he  was  named  a  depn^r  to JM 

paper,    the    Pennsylvania  Gazette,"  which  generd  congress  at  Albany.    Hepropoiedaptt& 

was  managed  with  great  ability.    He  had  d-  of  union  for  the  colonies,  which  was  *>osn^^ 

ready  written  the  '^Busybody,"  a  series  of  ly  adopted  by  the  convention,  but  rejected  pj 

amusing  papers,  for  another  Journd,  and  was  the  board  of  trade  in  England  as  too  demoo^ 

the  leading  member  of  a  club  called  the  Janto,  He  was  ever  afterward  aotivdy  and  aasiovl 
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engaged  in  national  affidra.    We  find  him  in  in  the  principal  objects  of  hia  miaaion  to  the  en- 
Boston  in  1754 ;  and  the  French  war  having  be-  tire  satisfaction  of  his  constitaenta.  He  aaggested 
son,  he  assisted  Mr.  Qainor  in  procnring  a  loan  to  the  ministry  the  conquest  of  Oana£  and 
in  Philadelphia  for  New  England.    He  visited  his  scheme  was  adopted.    With  Lord  famea 
Braddook  in  Maryland,  and  modestly  remon-  and  others  in  Scotluid  he  passed  6  weeks 
strated  against  that  general's  expedition  which  of  the  *'  densest  happiness,"  as  he  called  it, 
resulted  so  disastroQslv.   As  postmaster-general,  of  hia  life.    He  gave  Lord  Eamea  the  fiunona 
he  waa  called  npon,  however,  to  facilitate  the  *' Parable  against  Persecution."    He  made  ftur- 
roarch  of  the  army,  and  labored  fkithfully,  and  ther  experiments  in  electricity,  invented  a'mn* 
even  to  his  own  pecuniary  disadvantage,  in  the  rical  instrument,  the  armonica  (musical  glasses), 
service.    After  toe  defeat  of  Braddock,  he  waa  and  received  from  the  ministry  a  high  proof  ox 
tho  meana  of  establishing  a  volunteer  militia,  their  consideration  in  the  appointment  of  his 
and  took  the  field  as  military  commander.    Af-  eon  to  the  govemorahip  of  jN  ew  Jersey.    At 
ter  a  laborious  campaign  it  was  proposed  to  com-  the  end  of  6  years  he  retoibarked  for  home, 
mission  Franklin  as  general  in  command  of  a  reaching  Philadelphia  Nov.  1,  1762.    He  re- 
distant  expedition;  but  he  distrusted  his  mill-  ceived  toe  official  thanks  of  the  assembly.  New 
tary  capacities  and  waived  the  proposaL    He  difficulties  arising  between  the  province  and  the 
resumed  his  electrical  researches,  and  wrote  proprietaries,  he  was  again  appointed  agent  to 
accounts  of  experiments,  which  were  read  before  the  English  government,  to  petition  that  the 
the  royal  society  of  London,  and  procured  for  king  take  Pennsylvania  affiiirs  into  hia  own 
him  the  honor  of  membership;  tney  also  ob-  hands.    He  reached  London  earlyin  Dec  1764. 
tained  for  him  the  Oopley  gold  medal,  and  were  The  revolution  waa  imminent*    The  project  of 
publiBhed  in  England  and  France.    Sir  Humphry  taxing  the  colonies  had  been  announced,  and 
Pavy  says  of  these  papers  that  their  style  and  Franklin  was  the  bearer  of  a  remonstrance 
manner  are  almost  as  admirable  as  the  doctrine  against  it  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  govern- 
thev  advance.    Franklin,  he  said  subsequently,  ment  of  Pennsylvania.    He  was  indefatigable  in 
seeks  rather  to  make  philosophy  a  useful  inmate  his  exertions  to  prove  the  nnconstitntionality 
and  servant  in  the  common  habitations  of  man.  and  impolicy  of  the  stamp  act;  and  when  the 
than  to  preserve  her  merely  as  an  object  of  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  measure  waa  attempted 
admuration  in  temples  and  palaces.    The  great  he  underwent  an  examination  before  the  house 
ium  of  his  mind  was  ever  practical  utility,  of  conunons  (Feb.  8,  1766).    The  talents  and 
and  although  it  has  been  said  of  him  by  £ng-  greatness  of  the  man  are  said  to  have  never 
lish  historians  that  he  had  usually  a  keen  eve  been  more  favorably  exhibited  than  on  tlds 
to  his  own  interests,  they  are  forced  to  add  occasion.    His  conduct  made  it  an  everlasting 
that  he  had  ever  a  benevolent  concern  for  the  record  of  his  firm  and  patriotic  roirit,  of  hia 
public  good.     Franklin,  an  active  member  of  wise  and  prompt  foresight,  the  semblance  of  an 
the  Pennsylvania   assembly,  was   indefatiga-  almost  inspirea  sagacity.    The  repeal  of  the 
ble  with  his  pen.     The  proprietary  persisted  stamp  act  waa  an  inevitable  consequence.    He 
in  measures  conflicting  with  the  privileges  of  subsequently  travelled  in  Holland  and  Germany 
the  inhabitants  and  with  the  public  good;  in  with  his  friend  Sir  John  Pringle;  and  visited 
consequence  of  which  the  deputies  resolved  to  Paris,  where  he  met  with  due  attention.  Tempo- 
petition  the  home  government  for  redress,  and  rary  tranquillity  in  America,  after  the  repeal  of 
Appointed  Franklin  their  commissioner  for  the  the  stamp  act,  was  followed  bv  commotions  in 
purpose.    He  published  afterward  (1769)  the  Boston  occasioned  by  the  equally  offensive  rever 
^*  Historical  Review,"  which  contained  hia  pa-  nue  act,  and  others  subversive  of  colonial  rightBi 
pen  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  his  constituents,  and  In  1772,  a  member  of  parliament,  to  convince 
bad  in  the  meanwhile  obtained  so  much  rep-  Franklin  that  every  perverse  measure  and  ever^ 
utation,  that  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Oeor-  grievance  complained  of  by  the  Americana  on- 
gia  intruated  him  with  the  agency  of  their  affiura  ginated  not  with  the  British  government,  but 
also.    On  making  the  English  coast,  the  ship  with  tories  in  America,  gave  te  Franklin  a 
in  which  he  had  embarked  narrowly  escaped  the  number  of  letters  written  from  Maasachosetta 
rocks.    In  describing  the  circumstance  to  his  by  Gov.  Hutchinson  and  Lieut  Gov.  Oliver, 
wife  he  said :  '^  Were  I  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  warmly  urging  coercive  measures  against  the 
should  perhaps  vow  to  build  a  chapel  in  grati*  coloniea.    Franklin  immediately  sent  these  let- 
tnde  for  thb  escape ;  but  aa  I  am  not,  if  I  were  ters  to  the  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  house 
to  TOW  at  all,  it  should  be  tobuildal^hthouse.''  of  representatives.     Their  publication  canaed 
He  arrived  in  London,  July  27, 1767.    Honors  great  and  iuat  indignation  in  America,  and  waa 
and  compliments  in  abundance  awaited  him.  of  invaluable  service  to  the  popular  canae.  The 
Oxford  and  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  their  Massachusetts  house  petitioned  the  king  that  he 
highest  8cademi<^  degrees.   He  made  personal  would  remove  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  from  the 
acquaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  men  government.  Franklini^peared  before  the  privy 
of  the  day,  but  never  failed  to  bestow  his  prin-  council,  Jan.  29,  1774,  to  present  their  peti* 
cipal  attention  upon  the  object  of  his  mission,  tion  and  advocate  the  removal.    ^  He  waa 
Ad  illnessof  8  weeks  retarded  progres8,and  great  now,'*  says  Bancrofti  ''thrice  TenerablOi  from 
difficulties  followed  from  many  circumstances,  genius,  fame  in  the  world  of  acience,  and  age. 
Three  years  elapsed,  and  at  length  he  succeeded  being  ahready  nearly  threescore  years  and  ten.*' 
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H«  was  grottly  reviled  and  shameftilly  inaiilted  diplomatlo  career  forma  a  clikf  chapCer  in  thi 
by  Wedderbnm  the  solicitor-general,  who  made  history  of  his  country.  He  rigned  the  petee 
against  him  a  long  personal  harangae,  amid  the  Not.  80, 1788,  and  nowlonged  to  retnrn.  He  wm 
apphiiiding  laaghtor  and  cheering  of  the  lords  notable  todo  so, however,  nntal  1765, when, after 
in  council.  Franklin  bore  this  contumely  with  58  years  in  the  service  of  his  coontiy,  he  retirod 
his  accustomed  patience  and  dignified  eqnanim*  to  private  repose.  Beion  leaving  Paris  he  ooo- 
ity.  The  petition  was  rejected,  and  the  next  day  eluded  the  treaties  with  Sweden  and  Pnsaa, 
Franklin  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  dep-  embodying  many  of  his  great  interaatioQal  pris- 
nty  postmaster-general.  Meanwhile  he  calmly  ciples.  He  had  been  throughout  the  vbcrie 
pursued  his  honest  and  patriotic  course,  and  period  of  his  mission  an  ODject  of  nuked 
found  time  for  farther  research  in  science,  for  enthusiasm.  His  venerable  age,  his  plain  de- 
journeys  again  to  Paris^ScotUnd,  and  Wales,  portment,  his  fame  as  a  philosophy  and  itato- 
and  a  vint  to  Ireland.  He  had  determined  to  man,  the  charm  of  his  conversatioD,  his  vit^ 
await  in  England  the  result  of  the  continental  his  vast  information,  his  varied  sptitodee  sod 
congress.  In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Franklin  died,  discoveries,  all  secured  for  him  not  onlj  the 
His  parents  and  15  of  his  sisters  and  brothers  had  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Europe,  but  a  clrde 
all  long  been  dead.  A  daughter  alone  was  to  re-  of  ardent  friends,  embracing  the  very  videit 
main  to  his  solitude,  his  cherished  son  being  about  range  of  human  characters.  His  simple  costmne 
to  sacrifice  the  ties  of  kindred  to  loyalty  or  polit-  and  address,  and  dignified  aspect,  among  i 
ical  ambition.  Franklin  embarked  for  home  in  splendidly  embroidered  oourti  commanded  tbe 
Jtoch,  and  arrived  May  6, 1775,  just  16  days  after  respect  of  all.  "  His  virtues  and  renown,"  ajt 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  He  had  labored  faith-  M.  Lacretelle,  **  negotiated  for  him ;  and  befoie 
fully  in  England  to  save  the  mother  country  fh>m  the  second  year  of  his  mission  had  expired,  oo 
the  final  outbreak,  and  now  repaired  as  faithfidly  one  conceived  it  possible  to  refuse  fleets  and 
to  his  duties  in  the  congress.  As  a  member  of  the  armies  to  the  countrymen  of  Franklin."  On  lis 
committees  of  safety  and  foreign  correspondence  return  to  Philadelphia  (Sept  14, 1785),  be  v» 
he  performed  most  valuable  services,  exerting  elected'*  president  of  Pennsylvania.''^  washlo2- 
all  nis  infiuenoe  for  a  declaration  of  independ-  ton,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  an  uninterrnpted 
ence.  That  instrument  he  had  the  honor  to  assist  friendship,  was  among  the  first  to  weleotne  bim. 
in  draftings  and  to  sign,  July  4, 1776.  He  was  sent  At  the  age  of  62,  he  consented  to  be  a  delegate 
fsoon  after  to  Paris  as  commissioner  plenipoten-  to  the  convention  for  forming  the  federal  eoc- 
tiary,  together  with  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee.  sti tution.  He  entered  actively  and  heartilf  ioto 
During  the  voyage  he  continued  some  interest-  the  business  of  the  convention.  He  aerred^ 
ing  experiments  which  he  had  begun  in  the  as  pre«dent  of  the  society  for  political  inqoiiie^ 
spring  of  the  same  year  in  relation  to  the  Gulf  ana  wrote  interesting  and  vigorous  paners  npn 
stream.  He  was  the  first  to  make  observations  many  important  sulgects.  In  his  Sm  year  m 
of  this  current ;  and  his  chart  of  it,  published  wrote  to  Washington :  *^  For  my  personal  v» 
90  yean  ago.  still  forms  the  basis  of  charts  now  I  should  have  died  two  yean  ago ;  bnt  tboop 
in  use.  The  learned  superintendent  of  the  coast  those  yean  have  been  spent  in  excriKUV 
survey,  Prof.  Bache,  made  this  stetement  in  a  ing  pain,  I  am  glad  to  have  lived  them,  fion 
lecture  in  Feb.  1858,  and  added  that  Franklin's  I  can  look  upon  our  present  ntuation.**  ^ 
theory  illustrating  in  general  the  results  of  the  faculties  and  affections  wen  unimpaired  to  tbe 
great  transfer  of  tropical  water  to  the  north  is  last  At  hb  death  20,000  penons  •9b^°|^ 
advocated  by  modem  philosophers.  On  arriv-  to  do  honor  to  his  remidns.  He  was  interred 
ing  in  France,  Franklin  esteblished  himself  bythesideof  his  wifein  thecemeteiyofCStnit 
almost  immediately  at  Passy.  A  French  writer  church.  Throughout  the  country  every  apecui 
(Lacretelle)  of  high  celebrity  says  that  *^by  the  of  respect  was  manifes^ted  to  hia  memory;  tsA 
effect  which  Franklin  produced,  he  appeara  to  in  Europe  extraordinary  public  testimonials  ir» 
have  fblfiUed  his  mission,  not  with  a  court,  but  on  record  of  honor  due  to  one  of  the  gr^* 
with  a  firee  people."  Men  appeared  to  look  est  benefacton  of  mankind.  Fault  baa  teP 
on  him  as  a  sage  come  from  a  new  world  to  found  with  hisreli^^ous  character.  Eecxmsmt 
unfold  mysteries.  He  was  not  at  fint  received  that  during  a  period  of  his  life,  before  tbe  4^ 
officially,  but  soon  gained  infiuence  with  the  of  21,  he  had  been  a  thorou^  deist;  aod 
ministry;  and  upon  receipt  of  news  of  Bur-  it  has  been  aaid  that  6*weeb  ^'^^^^ 
goyne's  disaster,  he  had  the  happiness  to  con-  death  he  expressed  a  '^oold  approbation  ofUi« 
dude  the  treaty  of  Feb.  6,  1778.  English  *^  system  of  morals'*  of  ''Jesus  of  ^"''^ 
emissariee  came  to  Paris  theraupon  to  sound  Whatever  his  fiuth  and  doctrine  may  bsTewffi 

Franklin  upon  the  subiect  of  reoonciliation,  of  his  reverance  for  religion  and  ^^'^'^^^''^^f^ 

which  they  discovered  that  independence  was  tions  waa  constantly  manifest.   It  was  FrttKoa 

to  be  the  sole  basis.  His  prudence  and  samcious  who  brought  forward  a  motion  for  daily  pnj^ 

firmness  defeated  every  attempt  of  the  British  in  the  PhiUidelphia  convention.   Themotioovfl 

government  to  sow  discord  between  America  rcgected,  as  **  tne  convention,  except  ^  ^^  C^ 

and  her  ally.    He  waa  now  accredited  to  the  sons,  thooaht  prayera  unnecesaanr."    w«  noa 

French  king  as  minister  plenipotentiary  (1778X  him  advising  his  daughter  to  nly  more  Qj«° 

and  subsequently  one  of  the  commissionen  for  prayer  than  uoon  preaching :  and  aa  a  f^j^^ 

negotiating  peace  with  the  mother  oonntiy*  HIa  moral  adviser  neluM  left  uaMaotifiiltsadiQn 
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at  least,  of  Bcaroely  sorpaased  human  wisdom,  feet  in  length  nndl  relief  arrired  ftora  Port 
At  the  most  critical  epoch  of  his  public  life.  Jackson.  Franklin  was  carried  to  Oantoo, 
when  beset  with  menace,  Jealousy,  bribery,  and  where  he  obtained  passage  to  England  in  a  ves- 
official  caprice  and  i^jnstice,  he  sud :  **  My  rule  eel  of  the  China  fleet  of  Indiamen,  commanded 
is  to  go  straight  forward  in  doing  what  appears  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance.  On  their  voyage  home 
to  me  to  be  rights  leaving  the  consequences  to  they  were  attacked  in  the  strait  of  Hakccai 
I^ovidenoe."  Franklin  was  a  strong,  well  formed  Feb.  15, 1804,  by  a  strong  French  squadron, 
man.  His  stature  was  5  feet  9  or  10  inches,  which  they  beat  off.  Franklin  during  the  bat- 
His  cdmplezion  was  light,  his  eyes  gray.  His  tie  acted  as  rignal  midshipman.  On  reaching 
manners  were  extremely  winning  and  affable.  England  he  Joined  the  ship  of  the  line  BeUero- 
His  name  is  not  borne  by  any  of  his  descendants,  phon,  and  in  1806  took  part  in  the  battle  <^ 
His  daughter,  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Richard  Bache,  Trafalgar  as  signal  midshipman,  performing  his 
bore  7  diildren,  whose  living  descendants  are  functions  with  distinguished  coolness  and  cour* 
numerous. — ^The  last  of  his  race  who  bore  his  age  in  the  midst  cff  a  hot  fire.  Of  40  persons 
name  was  his  grandson,  William  Temple  Frank-  who  stood  around  him  on  the  poop,  only  7  es- 
lin,  who  died  m  Paris,  May  25, 1828,  and  who  caped  unhurt  For  6  years  subsequently  he 
published  in  London  and  Philadelphia,  between  served  in  the  Bedford  on  various  stations,  the  last 
1816  and  1819,  editions  of  his  grandfather's  of  which  was  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
works.  The  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  during  the  war  of  1812-^16.  He  commanded 
Franklin,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  appeared  in  the  boats  of  the  Bedford  in  a  fight  with  the 
Bostdn  in  12  vols.  8vo.  in  1886-^40,  with  notes  American  gun  boats  at  New  Orleans,  one  of 
and  a  life  of  the  author  (new  e^tion,  Phila-  which  he  boarded  and  captured.  He  was 
delphia,  1858).  wounded  in  the  action,  and  for  his  gaDantry 
FRANKLiy.  Sib  Johk,  an  English  admiral  was  made  a  lieutenant  In  1818,  the  British 
and  arctic  explorer,  born  at  Spilsby,  Lincoln-  government  having  fitted  out  an  expedition 
eJiire,  April  16, 1786.  He  was  tne  youngest  son  to  attempt  tlie  passage  to  India  by  crossing 
of  a  re^ctable  yeoman,  whose  patrimonial  es-  the  polar  sea  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen, 
tate  was  so  burdened  with  mortgages  tiiat  to  Franxlin  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
maintain  and  educate  a  family  of  12  children  the  Trent,  one  of  the  two  vessels  of  the  ex- 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  it  and  engage  in  trade,  pedition;  the  other,  the  Dorothea,  being  com- 
John,  his  youngest  son,  was  intended  for  the  manded  by  Capt.  Buchan.  After  passing  lat 
clerical  profession,  and  received  his  early  educa*  80°  N.  the  Dorothea  received  so  much  damage 
tion  at  St.  Ives  and  at  the  grammar  school  of  fh>m  ^e  ice  that  her  immediate  return  to  £ng- 
Louth.  He  soon  showed^owever,  a  decided  land  was  decided  on.  Franklin  begged  to  be 
predilection  for  the  sea.  While  a  school  boy  at  permitted  to  continue  the  voyage  with  the  Trent 
Louth,  he,  with  one  of  his  comrades,  took  ad-  alone,  but  his  commander,  Oapt  Buchan, 
vantage  of  a  holiday  to  walk  to  the  coast,  12  would  not  consent  and  the  two  vessels  returned 
miles  distant,  merely  to  look  at  the  ocean,  which  to  England  togetner.  Franklin's  conduct  on 
he  then  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  upon  which  this  occasion  brought  him  prominently  into  no- 
he  gazed  for  many  hours  with  intense  satisfao-  tice,  and  gave  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  bold 
tion.  His  father,  hoping  that  his  inclination  for  and  thorough  seaman  and  a  competent  surveyor 
the  life  of  a  sailor  would  be  removed  by  an  ex-  and  scientific  observer.  In  1819,  on  the  re- 
perience  of  its  discomforts,  permitted  him  to  commendation  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  he 
make  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  in  a  small  merchant  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expe^tion 
vessel.  But  this  experiment  only  confirmed  the  to  travel  overland  from  Hudson's  bay  to  the 
boy^s  fondness  for  toe  sea,  and  his  father,  deem-  Arctic  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
ing  it  hopeless  to  overcome  so  strong  a  propen-  coast  of  America  eastward  from  the  Copper- 
sity.  yielded  to  it,  and  procured  him  admission  mine  river.  (For  an  account  of  this  and  his 
to  tne  navv  as  a  midshipman  at  the  age  of  14.  other  arctic  expeditions,  and  of  those  sent  in 
He  entered  on  board  the  ship  of  the  line  Poly-  search  of  him,  see  Ancno  Disoovxbt.)  Frank- 
phemus,  and  served  in  her  at  the  battle  of  lin  returned  to  England  in  1822.  During  his 
Copenhagen,  April  2,  1801.  A  midshipman  absence  he  had  been  nromoted  to  the  rank  of 
who  stCNod  at  his  side  was  shot  dead  during  the  commander,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  home 
engagement  In  Uie  ensuing  summer  he  loined  was  made  a  post  captain  and  elected  a  fellow 
the  hivestigator,  which  was  commanded  by  his  of  the  royal  society.  In  1828  he  published  a 
cousin,  Capt  Flinders,  and  was  commissioned  naitative  of  his  Journey,  and  in  August  of  the 
by  the  Edglish  government  to  explore  the  coasts  same  year  he  married  Eleanor  Porden,  daughter 
of  Australia.  After  nearly  two  vears  spent  in  of  an  eminent  architect  In  1825  he  was  ap- 
this  service,  which  was  eminently  of  a  nature  pointed  to  the  command  of  another  overland 
to  qualify  him  for  his  fixture  pursuits,  the  In-  expedition  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  When  tbe  day 
vestigator  proving  unseaworthy,  Franklin  and  assigned  for  his  departure  arrited,  his  wife  was 
the  rest  of  ner  officers 'sailed  for  home  in  the  lying  at  the  point  of  death.  She,  however,  in- 
storediip  Porpoise;  but  that  vessel  was  wrecked  sist^  that  he  should  not  delay  his  voyage  on 
Aug.  18, 1803,  on  a  reef  about  200  miles  from  her  account,  and  gave  him  as  a  parting  gilt  a 
tlie  coast  of  Australia,  and  he  and  his  compan-  silk  fiag,  which  she  requested  him  to  hoist  when 
ions  rem^ed  for  50  days  on  a  sand  bank  600  he  reached  the  polar  sea.    She  died  the  day 
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after  he  left  England.  He  returned  borne  hy  Esqaimanx  it  is  certain  that  these  nwQ  wen  a 
way  of  New  York,  arriving  at  Liverpool,  Sept  portion  and  probably  the  last  taniTon  of 
24,  1827,  and  on  March  8, 1828,  he  was  mar-  Franklin's  expedition.  He  himaelf  had  doubt- 
ried  to  Jane  Griffin,  the  present  Lad  v  Frank-  less  already  perished,  for  the  party  as  dsscribed 
Ihi.  In  the  same  year  he  pablishea  a  nar-  by  the  Esquimaux  contained  no  man  so  old  ai 
rative  of  his  second  expedition.  In  1829  he  Iiranklin,  who  in  1850  would  have  been  (i 
was  knighted,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.O.L.  years  of  age. — See  ^*  Narrative  of  a  Joonwy  to 
from  Oxford  university  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  in  1819-'22,''  hj 
the  geographical  society  of  Paris.  In  1880  he  Gapt  John  Franklin  (London,  1828) ;  ^Nam- 
was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  in  command  of  tive  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  a 
the  Rainbow ;  and  having  rendered  some  ser-  Polar  Sea,  in  1825-'27,"  by  the  same  (Losdoo, 
vice  to  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  indepen-  1828).  These  works  have  been  reprinted  ia  £ng- 
dence,  he  was  decorated  by  King  Otho  with  the  land  and  America. — Elbakob  Ann,  an  Eogliaii 
cross  of  the  Redeemer  of  Greece.  While  on  poetes^  first  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Jolr, 
this  station  he  was  noted  for  his  attention  to  the  1795.  Her  father,Winiam  Porden,  wasthe  arehi- 
comfort  of  his  crew,  f(nd  the  sailors  expressed  tect  of  Eaton  hall,  and  of  other  noted  baildiogB. 
their  sense  of  his  kindness  by  calling  his  vessel  At  an  early  age  she  manifested  remarkabtotal- 
the  "  Celestial  Rainbow^'  and  '^  Franklin's  ents,  and  especially  an  aptitude  for  languaiei 
Paradise.''  In  1886  he  was  made  governor  of  Almost  unassisted  she  taught  herself  Greek  aod 
Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  which  Latin  when  onlv  11  or  12  years  old.  She  soon 
office  he  continued  till  1848.  He  was  a  very  acquired  several  other  languages,  and  a  geoenl 
popular  governor,  and  originated  and  carried  knowledge  ofall  the  principal  sciences,  especially 
many  measures  of 'great  importance  to  the  of  botany,  chemistry,  and  geology.  At  the  age  of 
colony.  He  founded  a  college  and  gave  it  large  15  she  began  to  write,  and  in  her  17th  year  abe 
endowments  from  his  own  funds,  and  exerted  produced  a  poem  in  6  cantos,  '*Tbeyei&,ortbe 
himself  to  have  it  conducted  in  the  most  liberal  Triumphs  of  Constancy,''  which  attracted  coo- 


during  his  administration  its  papers  were  printed  Gapt.  Franklin,  and  to  their  marriage  in  Aug. 
at  his  expense.    When  the  colonial  legislature  1828.    In  the  previous  year  her  longest  aad 
voted  an  increase  to  the  governors  salary,  Sir  best  poem,  *'  Ooeur  do  Lion,  or  the  Third  Cn* 
John  refused  to  accept  it  for  himse^  but  secur-  sade,"  in  16  cantos,  waa  published.    She  died 
ed  the  additional  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  consump^tion,  Feb.  22, 1825,  the  day  after  her 
of  his  successor.    On  the  day  of  his  departure  husband  sailed  on  his  second  expediUoo  to  the 
from  the  colony  the  most  numerous  gathering  Arctic  shores.    Her  poems,  with  the  exception 
of  the  people  tliat  had  ever  been  seen  in  Tas-  of  *^  Ccdur  de  Lion,"  were  collected  and  pab- 
mania  attended  him  to  the  place  of  embarka-  lished  in  London  in  1827. — ^Laj>t  Jasx,  aecood 
tion,  the  bishop  of  the  colony  walking  at  their  wife  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  an  EnglishwomaD 
head.    He  was  also  complimented  by  addresses  distinguished  for  the  devoted  perseverance  with 
from  every  district  of  the  island.    Ix>ng  after-  which  she  has  labored  for  the  rescae  of  berbU' 
ward  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  drew  band  from  the  perils  of  bis  last  arctic  ezpe£- 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Tasmania  a  contri-  tion,  bom  about  1800.    She  was  the  awood 
bution  of  £1,700,  which  was  sent  to  Lady  daughter  of  John  Griffin,  Esq.,  F.S.A,  andjs 
Franklin  to  assist  in  paying  the  expenses  of  of  French  Huguenot  descent  on  her  motheri 
the  search  for  her  missing  husband.    In  1845  side.   While  in  Tasmania  she  rendered  a  perma- 
Sir  John  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  nent  service  to  the  country  by  paying  oot  of  btf 
a  new  expedition  to  discover  the  N.  W.  pas-  private  purse  a  bounty  of  10  shillings  each  for 
sage.    It  consisted  of  the  ships  Erebus  and  Ter-  the  destruction  of  a  dangerous  species  of  ter- 
ror, which  were  furnished  and  fitted  out  in  the  pent,  which  in  consequence  was  soon  extertm- 
strongest  and  most  complete  manner,  and  man-  nated.   She  has  expended  nearly  all  her  fortoae 
ned  by  picked  crews,  amountingin  all,  officers  and  in  the  search  for  her  husband,  and  is  atiB  or^ 
men,  to  188  persons.    They  sailed  from  Sheer-  ing  new  expeditions  to  seek  for  his  remaiu 
ness,  May  26, 1845.    Franklin*s  orders  were  to        FRANKLIN,    Whjjam,  the  last  royal  gor- 
return  in  1847.    He  was  last  seen  by  a  whaler  emor  of  New  Jersey,  son  of  Beqjamia  Rank* 
who  met  him  in  Baffin^s  bay,  July  26,  1845.  lin,  born  in  Philadelphia  about  1781,  died  la 
In  1848,  no  tidings  of  the  expedition  having  England,  Nov.  17, 1818.    In  chUdhoed  faewi^ 
reached  England,  the  anxiety  of  the  public  as  like  his  father,  remarkably  fond  of  book%  aod 
to  his  fate  led  to  the  fitting  out  of  several  ex-  likewise  of  an  adventurous  diipodtion.   l« 
peditions  in  search  of  him.    In  the  spring  of  sought  to  go  to  sea  in  a  privateer  daring  tM 
1850,  as  Dr.  Rae  asoerUined  In  1854,  a  party  French  war  (1744-'8),  and,  disappointed  iathtf. 
of  about  40  white  men  were  seen  by  the  &qui-  obtained  a  commission   in  the  Pennafiraiiia 
maux  on  King  William^s  island,  and  a  few  forces,  with  which  he  served  in  one  or  t^o 
months  later  the  savages  found  their  bodies  at  campaigns  on  ^e  Oanadian  frontier,  and  rem 
a  point  not  far  to  the  N.  W.  of  Back's  Great  to  be  captain  before  be  was  of  age.   ^^j? 
Fish  river.    From  artldea  picked  up  by  the  return  to  Philadelphia  be  aoea  -obtained  co- 
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taxi  employment  throogli  his  &ther*8  infinenoe.  red  oxide  of  ane,  Ij^ng  between  the  erysfalliiM 

From  1754  to  1756  he  was  comptroller  of  the  limestoQe  and  the  gneiss  rock&     At  Stirling 

general  post  office,  and  was  daring  part  of  the  hill  it  constitntes  the  main  snbstanoe  of  two 

same  period  derk  of  the  provincial  assembly,  beds  of  considerable  magnitude,  lying  inimme- 

In  1757  he  accompanied  his  father  to  London,  diate  contact  with  each  other,  diyided  only  by 

where  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  a  parting  seam,  running  S.  W,  and  N.  £.,  and 

bar  in  1758.    In  1762,  while  yet  in  Europe,  dipping  S.  E.  about  40^  from  the  hill  afi^inst 

he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey,  which  the  beds  seem  to  repose,  toward  and 

to  which  province  he  returned  in  1763.    In  the  under  the  bed  of  the  Walkill  river.    The  upper 

revolutionary  contest   he  remained  loyal  to  of  these  beds,  lyin^  immediately  under  the  crys- 

Qreat  Britain,  and  some  of  his  letters  containing  talline  limestone,  is  composed  chieflj  of  the  red 

strong  expresaons  of  tory  sentiments  having  oxide  of  dno  with  the  Franklinite  interspersed 

been  mteroepted,  he  had  a  guard  put  over  him  in  granular  masses,  often  assuming  the  appear* 

in  Jan.  17Y6,  to  prevent  his  escape  from  Perth  ance  of  imperfect  crystals.    It  presents  a  tliick- 

Amboy.    He  gave  his  parole  that  he  would  not  ness  varying  from  8  to  8  feet,  and  is  traced  with 

leave  the  province,  but  in  June  of  that  year  he  great  uniformity  of  structure.    At  times  almost 

Issued  a  procUmation  as  governor  of  New  Jer-  perfect  crystals  of  Franklinite  are  found,  par- 

sey  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  abrogated  legis-  ticularly  where  the  bed  comes  in  contact  with 

lative  assembly.    For  this  he  was  arrested  by  the  superincumbent  limestone;  these  crystals  are 

order  of  the  provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey  of  the  regular  octahedral  form  with  the  edges 

and  removed  to  Burlington  as  a  prisoner.    He  replaced.    The  Franklinite  constitutes  about  45 

was  soon  after  sent  to  Connecticut,  where  he  per  cent  of  the  mineral  contents,  the  rest  being 

was  detained  and  strictly  guarded  for  upward  mainly  red  oxide  of  zinc.    This  bed  is  exten- 

of  two  years,  till  in  Nov.  1778,  he  was  exchanged  sively  worked  by  the  New  Jersey  zinc  company, 

for  Mr.  McKinley,  president  of  Delaware,  who  who  remove  annually  about  8,000  tons  of  the 

had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Gov.  ore  to  their  works  at  Newark,  where  they  man- 

Franklin  after  his  liberation  remained  in  New  n£&cture  from  it  the  white  oxide  of  zinc  used 

York  till  Aug.  1782,  when  he  siuled  for  Eng-  for  paint;  the  residuum,  after  the  oxide  of  zina 

land,  in  which  country  he  continued  to  rende  is  driven  of^  being  Franklinite,  is  smelted  into 

till  his  death.    The  English  government  grant-  iron.  The  underlying  bed  appears  on  the  surface 

ed  him  £1,800  in  remuneration  of  his  losses,  and  or  outcrop  to  be  almost  a  pure  massive  Frank* 

in  addition  a  pension  of  £800  per  annum.   Wil-  linite,  amorphous  in  structure,  althou^  occa* 

Ham  Franklin's  adhesion  to  the  royal  cause  led  sionally  also  exhibitingvery  large  and  nearly 

to  an  estrangement  between  him  and  his  father,  perfect  ci^stals  of  the  Franklinite ;  it  eontaina 

which  continued  after  the  revolutionary  contest  no  red  oxide  of  zinc,  which  fiict  is  the  distinctivo 

was  over.    The  son  made  advances  toward  a  feature  between  this  and  the  overlying  bed, 

reconciliation  in  1784,  which  drew  from  the  which  is  generally  known  as  the  bed  of  red 

father  the  declaration  that  he  was  willing  to  zinc.     Aa  the  underlying  bed  of  Franklinito 

forget  the  past  as  much  as  possible.   Jn  1788,  descends  it  becomes  less  pure,  the  Franklinite 

however,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Byles,  he  speaks  of  being  repkoed  by  the  crystalline  limestone,  with 

his  son  as  still  estranged.    In  his  will,  he  be-  the  Franklinite  and  willemite  (anhydrous  sill' 

queathed  to  William  his  lands  in  Nova  Scotia,  cate  of  zinc)  thickly  interspersed  in  grains  and 

and  released  him  from  all  debts  that  his  exeou-  imperfect  crystals.    It  preserves  this  character 

tors  might  find  to  be  due  from  him,  and  added  in  its  entire  depth  as  &r  as  explored,  nearly 

this  dause :  **The  part  he  acted  against  me  in  200  feet  below  its  outcrop;  this  bed  is  about 

the  late  war,  which  is  of  public  notoriety,  will  13  feet  in  thickness,  but  is  not  worked.    Sever* 

account  for  my  leaving  him  no  more  of  an  estate  al  hundred  feet  westwardly  of  these  main  beds, 

he  endeavored  to  deprive  me  of."  and  higher  up  on  the  hill,  another  bed  of  Frank* 

FRANKLINITE,  a  mineral   composed  of  Unite,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  red  oxide  and 

peroxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  oxide  of  a  good  deal  of  the  silicate  of  zinc,  is  found, 

manganese,  in  appearance  much  like  the  mag-  running  the  entire  length  of  Stirling  hill ;  on  tho 

netic  oxide  of  iron.    It  is  found  in  considerable  8.W.  point  of  this  vein  a  considerable  quantity  of 

quantity  only  in  Sassex  co.,  N.  J.,  although  it  ia  ore  is  mined  by  the  Panaio  zinc  company,  and 

also  mentioned  as  accompanying  ores  of  zinc  by  them  manufactured  into  the  white  oxide  of 

in  amorphous  masses  at  the  mines  of  Altenberg  zinc  at  their  works  at  Bergen,  near  Jersey  City. 

(Vieille  Montague),  near  Aix  hi  Oh^elle.   The  The  other  locality  where  the  Franklinite  ia 

eompontion  of  the  Franklinite  of  New  Jersey  is:  found  in  large  masses  is  on  Mine  hill,  abont  1^ 

miles  N.  E.  from  Stiriing  hill,  following  the 
course  of  the  Walkill  to  the  village  of  Franklin. 
Here  there  are  also  found  two  distinct  beds 
lying  in  immediate  Juxtaposition;  but  their  rel« 

ative  po8iti<m,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 

Its  hardness  is  5.5-^.5 ;  specific  gravity,  5-^.09.  beds  at  Stirling  hill,  is  reversed,  the  Franklinite 

It  occurs  in  large  veins  or  beds  at  the  mines  of  being  the  easternmost  and  uppermost,  and  tho 

the  New  Jersey  zino  company  at  Stirling  hill  zino   being  the  underlying  and  westernmost, 

and  Mine  hill  iaSossex  CO.,  accompanied  by  the  The  liMinatioa  generally  on  Mine  hill  aeeme 
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conaidenibly  distBrbed,  and  mnch  less  reaidar  mioe,  and  Btrocfcore  ^th  the  bestkmdlvitaD 

than  on  StirliDg  hilL    The  Franklinite  on  liine  made  of  the  famous  apathio  .ores  of  SMgea  uA 

lolly  which  promises  from  surface  indications  to  HOsen  in  Germany.    Its  firactiird  shows  \up 

be  a  rich  and  regular  body  of  ore,  has  however  and  brUliant  silver^white  lamellar  ftoeta,  wm- 

not  proved  so  in  the  numerona  openings  and  times  beautifully  ciystallized,  and  so  hard  as  to 

explorations  made  by  the  Franklinite  iron  com*  out  glass ;  these  crystals  are  not  attraeted  by  tbi 

pany,  who  erected  a  large  blast  furnace  here  magnet.    (See  Prof.  J.  Wilson's  spedsl  lepoit 

some  4  years  since  for  the  express  purpose  of  in  the  "  Greneral  Report  of  the  British  Comnut- 

working  this  ore.     They  found  it  so  much  sioners,'' presented  to  parliament,  Feb.  €»186i) 

disturbed,  and  immediately  below  the  outcrop  An  analysis  of  this  iron  gives  in  100  parts:  iroa, 

so  much  mixed  with  other   and  useless  suV-  86.80;   carbon  combined,  6M\  carbon  free 

stances,  chiefly  an  impure  garnet  (silicate  of  (graphite),  0.00;   manganese,  4.60;  silidao, 

iron),  astomiJce  the  ore  unfit  for  any  metal-  0.20;  zinc,  0.30;  sul-hnr    0.08;  pbo^ora^ 

lurgical  purpose.    The  attempts  to  smelt  it  did  0.16 ;  loss,  0.99. 

not  prove  successful,  and  the  works  were  aban-  FRANKS,  a  confederacsy  of  (German  tribes 
doned.    The  underlying  or  westerly  bed,  on  the  which  first  appeared  under  this  name  near  tk 
other  hand,  is  much  purer,  and  is  composed  lower  Rhine,  about  tbo  middle  of  the  8d  eea* 
of  massive  Franklinite,  interspersed  through-  tury.    The  name  is  variou^  dtfived  fron 
out  with  more  or  less  red  oxide  of  zinc  in  span-  /rameoi  a  weapon  of  the  ancient  Genasos  dcD' 
gles  or  small  lamellar  masses.    Its  outcrop  ia  tioned  by  Tacitus,  &om  a  Germanic  word  DNsa* 
plainly  traceable  along  the  entire  crest  of  Hine  ing  free,  and  from  another  meaning  exile,   hii 
hill  for  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  varying  now  generally  believed  that  the  tribes  vbiek 
tcom  8  to  6  feet  in  thickness;    it  has  been  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  FVankiah  oaDliBda>- 
"Virorked  to  some  extent  by  the  New  Jersey  acy  were  the  same  which  were  known  to  Ua 
zinc  company.    A  late  examination  of  this  ore  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  first  emperon,  nnder 
by  Professors  J.  D.  Dana  and  B.  SUliman,  jr.,  the  names  of  Sigambrl,  Chamavi,  AmpriTOii, 
shows  it  to  be  con^)06ed  of  46  to  48  per  cent.  Bructeri,  Chatti,  &o.    The  first  meatiooedwcn 
ef  Franklinite,  the  rest  being  mainly  rod  oxide  the  most  powerifuL    A  part  of  these  tribes  hid 
of  zinc,  yielding,  exclusively  of  the  zinc  in  the  passed  the  Rhine  aa  early  as  the  Isthalf  of  tba 
Franklinite,  26  per  cent  of  oxide  of  zinc. — ^Aa  1st  century.    In  the  8d  and  4th  larger  bodieB 
has  been  already  stated,  the  New  Jersey  zino  successively  passed  into  the  N.  £.  part  of  Gaol, 
company,  after  extracting  the  zinc  in  the  shape  which  country  was  finally  wrested  by  thai 
of  the  white  oxide  from  Uie  ores  of  Stirling  and  from  the  Romana  in  the  6th  century.   Uoder 
liine  hills,  smelt  the  residuum,  consisting  almost  Probus  they  appear  aa  daogerooa  enemiea  of  tbe 
wholly  of  Franklinite,  into  iron.    Attempts  had  Romans.    Carausiua,  who  was  appointed  to  de- 
been  made  many  years  since  by  some  of  the  iron  fiend  the  province  against  them  both  by  land  sid 
works  in  the  neighborhood  to  smelt  the  Frank-  sea,  having  betrayed  hia  master,  and  assnmfd 
linite  ore  which  appeared  in  such  large  masses  the  purple  in  Britain,  made  them  his  allie^av^ 
and  so  easy  to  be  mined ;  but  none  of  these  early  rendering  to  them  the  island  of  the  Batari  lad 
operations  proved  successful,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  country  on  the  Scheldt.    Gooskantiaa  I.  lod 
the  great  quantity  of  zino  in  the  ore,  which  in  Constantine  the  Great  expdled  them  fi^om  thii 
ita  process  of  volatilization  absorbs  a  large  territory,  but  they  soon  invaded  itaguo,*od 
amount  of  heat,  and  thereby  tends  to  chiU  the  werefiiudly  left  initspoeseanonby  Joliik  Fnxa 
furnace.    Early  in  1868  Mr.  £.  Post,  of  Stan-  that  period  they  appear  to  form  two  separate 
hope,  N.  J.,  undertook  to  work  the  ore  with  groups,  the  Salian(from  the  old  GensanasAtfi 
anthracite  in  one  of  the   blast  furnaces  at  or  from  Sala^  the  andent  name  of  the  river 
Stanhope,  and  succeeded  in  making  some  pig  Tssel),  and  Ripnarian  (from  the  Lalan  ^ 
iron  of  exoeUent  quality ;    but  these  opera-  bank  of  a  river).    The  former  oontinaed  the 
tions  were  soon  dboontinued.    In  the  same  attacks  on  Gaul  during  the  6th  centaiy,  eod 
year  Mr.  0.  K  Detmold  successfully  and  perma-  conquered  the  greater  part  of  it  noder  the  Me- 
nently  established  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  rovingian  king  Clovis;  the  latter  spread  sooo* 
the  zino  and  Franklinite  ores  at  the  works  of  ward  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  Rhine,  ^^^^^ 
the  New  Jersev  rino  company  (of  which  he  waa  ing  their  conquests  W.  as  fiur  as  the  ^^°^^ 
then  president),  by  smelting  the  reddnum,  after  K  as  Car  as  the  head  of  the  Main.    Fkcm  thtti 
the  zino  had  been  driven  cm^  for  the  purpose  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Main  ^*^J^ 
making  the  white  oxide.    This  branch  of  in-  modem  name' of  Franconia.    The  Fraaki  fona 
dustry  is  calculated  to  become  one  of  much  im-  an  element  in  the  modem  population  of  Fnae^ 
portance,  as  the  iron  produced  tcom  this  rend-  aa  well  aa  of  6.  W.  Germany.  ^  Their  two  ffi- 
uum  not  only  yielda  a  bar  iron  of  remarkable  visions  had  separate  laws,  which  were  a^ 
purity,  fibre,  and  atrength,  but  is  especially  ward  collected  in  two  codes,  known  as  Xtf^^ 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  steeL    The  furnace  ica  and  Lex  Bipuariorum. 
in  which  this  iron  is  made  is  18  feet  high  and  FRA80ATI,  a  town  of  the  Papal  St^  *^ 
H  feet  diameter  of  boah;  it  producea  annually  the  Campagna,  on  the  N.  W.  dedirity  of  ue 
about  2,000  tons,  and  worka  uninterraptedly  Tusculaa  mount,  8  m.  £.  &  £.  fi^ora  Som^ 
with  very  great  reguhirity.    The  pig  iron  pro-  pop.  about  6,000.    It  waa  the  favortte  jiio» 
dnoed  ia  almoBt  identical  in  oharacter,  appear-  residence  of  the  Roman  nobility  and  caniw" 
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for  some  oentaries ;  and  many  of  their  magni-  bolical  of  the  72  diBciplea  of  Chrisif  the  mala 
ficent  yillas  remain  as  monnmenta  of  the  taste  objeot  was  perfection  in  epiritual  life;  anch  are 
and  opnlence  of  their  proprietors.  Of  these  the  nnmeroua  sodalities  (Lat*  Bodalis,  a  como 
tlie  most  eelebrated  is  the  yilla  Aldobrandini,  panion)  whlcli  have  spread  from  Rome  all  over 
which  is  adorned  with  nxmierons  fountains,  the  world.  With  others  it  was  practical  phi- 
water  works,  and  paintings.  The  villa  Rnfinel-  lanthropy;  with  others,  penitential  works, 
la  was  once  the  property  and  abode  of  Lucien  There  were  fraternities  of  pilgrims;  fraternities 
Bonaparte.  On  the  snmmit  of  the  mountain,  of  the  Passion,  whose  members  peiformed  mys- 
at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  teries  in  the  tneatres;  fraternities  of  merchants, 
the  sea,  and  about  2  miles  from  Frascati,  are  tradesmen,  and  artisaDs;  and  fraternities,  like 
the  ruins  of  Tusoulum,  round  which  clustered  itie/ratre$p(mt\fice9f  who  flourished  in  the  south 
in  the  palmy  days  of  republican  and  imperial  of  France  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  century, 
Rome  the  villas  of  her  patricians,  orators,  and  who  took  upon  themselves  the  construction  and 
emperors.  repair  of  bndges,  roads,  and  hospitals,  the  keep- 
FRASER,  ORABisa,  an  Atherican  artist,  b(Mrn  ing  up  of  ferries,  and  the  security  of  the  high- 
!n  Charleston,  S.  C,  Ausr.  20,  1782.  In  early  ways.  Many  of  them  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
life  he  evinced  a  strong  disposition  to  become  a  church ;  others  met  with  great  opposition,  and 

Eainter,  and  at  12  or  14  years  of  age  was  in  Uie  were  finally  suppressed  as  heretical.    Not  a  few 
abit  of  employing  his  pencil  to  depict  the  acquired  in  time  a  political  character,  or  con- 
scenery  of  Charleston  and  its  neighborhoods  cealed  one  from  the  first  under  the  guise  of  re- 
His  friends,  however,  deeming  it  necessary  that  ligion.    The  brethren  of  the  white  caps,  so 
he  should  adopt  one  of  the  learned  professions,  called  from  their  peculiar  head  gear,  were  estab- 
at  the  age  of  16  he  became  a  student  of  law.  lished  about  tl)e  end  of  the  12th  century  in  the 
At  the  end  of  8  years  he  commenced  the  stndy  south  of  France  by  one  Dnrand,  a  carpenter, 
of  his  favorite  art,  but  becoming  discouraged  Their  professed  design  was  to  rid  the  country 
he  resumed  his  legal  studies  in  1804^  and  in  of  the  marauders  disbanded  from  the  armies  of 
1807  was  admitted  to  practice. ,  By  close  atten-  Henry  II.  and  Philip  Augustus ;  but  having  ac- 
tion to  business  he  was  enabled  to  retire  at  the  oomplished  this,  they  undertook  to  forbid  the 
end  of  11  years  with  a  competency,  and  in  1818  lords  to  receive  dues  from  their  vassals,  and 
he  reSmbarked  in  the  career  of  an  artist.    The  were  consequently  soon  put  down.    Dari^  the 
example  of  Malbone,  with  whom  in  his  youtii  struggle  between  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Uount 
he  had  been  on  terms  of  inttma<7,  induced  him  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  a  confraternity  of  white 
to  give  his  attention  to  miniature  painting,  a  brethren  was  founded  at  Toulouse  (1210),  in 
branch  of  the  art  which  he  has  followed  more  the  interest  oi  liontfort,  and  was  opposed  br 
persbtently  than  any  other,  and  in  which  he  the  black  company  attached  to  Count  Raymond, 
has  attained  eminent  BQccess.  In  1826hepaint»  The  whites  were  afterward  remembered  for 
ed  the  portrait  of  Lafayette,  and  probably  nearly  their  cruelty  at  the  taking  of  Lavaur  (1211). 
every  citizen  of  South  Carolina  distingnldiedin  Of  other  associations,  both  orthodox  and  other- 
the  history  of  the  state  during  the  laat  60  years  wise,  some  of  the  most  noted  are  the  Begninsor 
has  been  numbered  among  his  sitters.    He  has  Beghards  (see  Bxotjins)  ;  the  Alexians,  called 
also  produced  many  portraits,  ]andsc^)e8,  inte^  also  LoUaros,  Cellites^  and  lifotemans,  who  de* 
riors,  historical  pieces,  and  pictures  of  genre  and  voted  themselves  to  works  of  benevolence,  and 
stiD  life,  the  greater  ^rt  of  which  are  owned  in  have  left  mudi  of  their  spirit  to  the  burial  so- 
South  (Carolina.  Mr.  Fraser  also  possesses  a  high  cietiea  of  Cologne  and  other  European  cities; 
reputation  in  the  South  as  a  contributor  to  p^  the  brothers  of  the  common  life,  founded  about 
riodioal  literature^  and  the  author  of  oecanonal  1880,  and  composed  mainly  of  clergymen  en- 
addresses.     He  has  produced  several  poems  gaged  in  oopving  books;  the  flageUants;  the 
characterized  by  elegance  of  diction  and  eleva-  calendar  brothers  of  Germany;  the  brothers  of 
tlon  of  thought    In  1867  an  exhibition  of  his  death  of  the  order  of  St.  Paul,  founded  at  Rouen 
collected  works  was  opened  in  Charleston,  num-  in  1620,  and  suppressed  by  Pope  Urban  YUI. ; 
bering  813  miniatures,  and  180  Umdsoapea  and  and  Uie  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded 
other  pieces  in  oils.  by  St  Philip  Keri  in  1648,  for  the  relief  of  pil- 
FRASER  RIVER.    See  Columbia,  Bsmam  grims  and  others.    St  John  of  God,  a  Porta- 
FRATERNITIES,  or  Cokvbatkrnitodi  (Lat  guese,  established  in  the  16th  century  a  society 
Xratemitae.  brotherhood),  assodadona  of  men  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  poor,  the  members 
for  mutual  oenefit  or  pleasure,  or  in  a  more  re»  of  which  were  known  in  Spain  as  brethren  of 
stricted  sense,  religious  societies  for  purposes  ho8|ntality,  in  France  as  brethren  of  Christian 
ofpiety  or  benevolence.    In  the  latter -meaning  love,  and  in  Germany  as  brethren  of  mercy, 
it  generally  de^gnates  lay  organizations.  During  The   brothers  of  tiie  Christian  schools,   the 
the  middle  sges  such  fhitemitiea  were  extremely  brethren  of  the  holy  cross,  and  many  similar 
popular,  and  scarcely  any  external  act  of  devotion,  associations  for  works  of  charity  and  education, 
exceptjo{ningarelic^ousorder,wa8thoughtmor»  are  now  spread  over  the  world.    Of  the  purely 
meritorious.    Many  sorts  of  these  societies  mi|^t  lay  firatemities,  one  of  the  most  extensive  ia 
be  mentioned.    With  some,  like  the  oonfir^ei^  the  benevolent  society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
nity  of  Notre  Dame,  fbunded  at  Paria  in  1168^  founded  in  the  17th  century,  which  has  branches 
and  composed  of  86  priests  and  86  laymeDiiqrBi*  inmostof  the  cities  of  the  United  States.    In 
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tbe  city  of  Home  there  are  nearly  206  societies  law.    Bat  it  is  certain  that  tliere  ia  a  larga 
-whose  members  visit  the  hospitals,  bury  the  amonnt  of  craft,  and  a  very  conning  kind  of 
dead,  instruct  poor  children,  and  supply  por-  deception — activeorpassiye— of  which  the  Uw 
tionless  girls  with  dowers.    The  ^confraternity  takes  no  cognizance,  and  which  chsracteri»A 
Of  St.  Yves,  composed  of  lawyers,  nndertakes  very  large  proportion  of  the  common  tn&tt^ 
the  defence  of  the  poor  before  the  courts;  that  tions  of  society.    Somewhere  the  law  dravi % 
of  the  pericolanti  protects  young  girls  whose  line  between  that  measure  and  that  nuimer  of 
virtue  is  in  danger ;  tiiat  of  St.  Jerome,  dslla  deception  against  which  it  directs  nun  to  pro* 
earitc^  is  specially  devoted  to  prisoners.    The  tect  themselves  by  their  own  cantion,  aoderthe 
fraternity  of  St.  Giovanni  Decollato  attends  penalty  of  suffering  withont  remedy  any  mis- 
culprits  to  execution.    The  Mu^coni,  so  called  chiefe  which  may  result  from  their  want  of  ikOl 
from  a  peculiar  dress  which  conceals  the  face  or  care,  and  that  larger  or  deeper  or  mors  im- 
and  prevents  the  wearer  from  being  recognized,  portant  kind  of  deception,  which  itcooadai 
^  about  the  city  at  certain  times  barefooted  to  unreasonable  to  require  that  men  shookl  giuri 
ooUect  alms  for  pious  purposes.    Among  fra*  themselves  from  irithont  its  aid,  and  whidi 
ternities  may  be  numbered  several  congrega-  therefore  it  will  lay  a  strong  hand  iiiK>n  and 
tions  of  priests  who  apply  themselves  to  special  suppress  or  render  barmless  whenever  it  it  de- 
objects,  and  generally  live  in  common,  without  tected.    But  where  this  line  is  drawn  it  would 
being  bound  by  the  ordinary  monastic  vows,  be  impossible  to  declare  by  any  fonnula.  Is* 
Such  are  the  priests  of  the  oratory,  organized  at  deed,  there  are  whole  classes  of  eases  in  which 
Rome  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  1648,  for  mutual  it  may  be  considered  as  not  yet  settled  what  the 
edification ;  the  French  oratory  of  Jesus,  found-  law  is  in  this  respect    Thus,  the  law  of  mr* 
ed  by  Cardinal  Berulle  in  1611,  for  the  reform-  ranty  has  been  expressly  founded  in  Englind 
ation  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  society  of  St.  Sul-  and  the  United  States  upon  the  nde  cateatfaf- 
picius,  which  takes  an  active  share  in  the  edn-  tor^  or,  let  the  buyer  beware;  and  it  was  opcc 
cation  of  candidates  for  orders.  applied  almost  to  the  extent  of  holdiog  that  if  i 
FBAUD.    There  are  few  principles  of  law  buyer  did  not  choose  to  obtam  an  express  iw- 
more  often  or  more  emphatically  asserted  than  ranty  of  the  thing  sold,  he  was  remedilen,  viitt- 
that  fraud  avoids  every  contract  tainted  with  it,  ever  might  be  the  amount  of  deception  pn^ 
and  annuls  every  transaction.    It  is  seldom  that  tised  upon  him,  or  ratiier,  whatever  mipA  b« 
this  is  not  true ;  but  there  are  certain  rules  and  ^  the  de^pree  or  the  way  iu  which  he  waa  permit- 
qualifications  which  must  be  known,  if  the  prao-  ted  to  deceive  himself.     But,  in  the  article 
tical  application  of  the  principle  would  be  un-  Wabraivtt,  we  shall  show  that  there  has  beea 
derstood.    Tims,  fraud  does  not  so  much  make  an  important  modification  of  the  law  in  tbisr^ 
the  contract  tainted  with  it  void,  as  voidable,  spect — While  it  is  impossible  to  state  predsdj 
This  is  an  important  practical  distinction,  for  a  by  definition  what  frauds  the  law  willreoogniza 
void  contract  has^  and  can  have,  no  efficacy  and  treat  as  such,  and' what  it  will  not,  then 
whatever,  being  simply  nothing;  whereas  he  are  some  leading  principles  which  ran  tbroosh 
who  is  defrauded  in  a  contract  or  transaction  the  abjudication  on  this  subject,  and  may  help 
may  still  be  on  the  whole  benefited  by  it,  and  to  a  just  understanding  of  this  matter.    One  of 
he  may  certahily  waive  his  right  to  avoid  it  for  these  ia,  that  the  fraud  must  be  material  to  the 
the  fraud;  and  if  he  does  so,  the  fraudulent  party  contract  or  transaction,  and  as  it  were  enter 
cannot  insist  that  his  own  fraud  has  liberated  into  its  very  essence  and  substance;  aod  tbe 
him  from  his  own  engagements,  and  annulled  best  t^  of  tiiis  may  be  fonnd  in  the  queetiofl. 
his  obligations.    It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  legal  would  the  transaction  have  taken  pUce  if  the 
definition  of  fraud;  but  it  may  be  said  to  be  fraud  had  not  been  practised  t    For  if  it  vooid 
any  deception  bv  which  another  person  is  in-  not,  the  frwid  was  material*    Another  ia^  that 
jured.    This  definition,  however,  leaves  it  ne-  the  fr^ud  must  work  an  actual  and  aabstantiil 
cessary  to  explain  how  far  such  deception  may  ii^ury,  for  mere  intention  or  expectation  is  not 
be  carried,  and  what  its  character  must  be,  b^  enough.    Another  is,  that  the  a^frauded  ysrtj 
fore  the  law  recognizes  it  as  fraud,  and  wUl  must  not  only  have  believed  in  point  of  Act  Um 
permit  a  party  injured  by  it  to  find  legal  re-  false  statement,  but  must  have  had  a  ratiooal 
dress,  either  by  annulling  his  engagements  or  right  to  believe  it,  because  he  cannot  call  upon 
otherwise.    For  it  is  certain  that  all  deception  the  law  to  protect  him  from  the  oonaeqtwooei 
is  not  fraud  in  law.    The  Roman  civil  law  used  of  his  own  neglect  or  folly.    Here  the  law  loon 
the  phrase  dolus  maltu,  evil  deceit,  to  express  the  carefully  at  the  injured  person's  ability  to  prO' 
fraud  which  the  law  dealt  with.    We  have  no  tect  himself;  and  it  is  far  more  liberal  ifi  '^ 
similar  phrase  in  our  law,  but  we  have  an  suppresmon  of  fraud,  or  in  remedying  its  coofle- 
exactly  similar  distinction,  although  it  is  one  quences,  when  that  frand  was  practiaed  *P^ 
which  it  is  difficult  to  define,  or  even  to  illus-  one  who  from  age,  infirmity  of  mind  or  bo^Ti 
trate.    The  law  of  morality  and  of  religion  is  or  the  confidence  arising  from  a  fiduciary  re- 

Elain  and  simple :  *^  Do  unto  others  as  yon  would  lation,  has  a  right  to  cdl  on  the  law  for  its  pn>> 

ave  them  do  unto  you ;"  and  any  craft  or  cnn-  tection.    Anotiier  distinction  which  the  lair 

ning,  any  concealment  or  prevarication,  or  con-  makes  is  founded  on  practical  reasons,  whicD 

sent  to  self-deception,  by  which  one  may  make  amount  indeed  to  a  necessi^,  but  ia^  '^'tI 

gain  over  another,  ia  clearly  a  violation  of  this  anstained  by  principles  id  morality;  it  ia  tbat 
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between  concealment  and  misrepresentation,  log  and  signed  by  the  party  wbom  it  was  sought 
In  some  branches  of  the  law.  as  that  of  insnr-  to  charge.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  29th. year 
ance,  the  distinction  is  of  little  valne,  but  gener-  of  Ohanes  II.  (1678),  the  "  statute  for  the  pre* 
ally  it  has  much  force.  Thus,  if  one  buys  goods  vention  of  frauds  and  peijnries"  was  enacted ; 
who  is  at  the  time  insolrent,  but  says  nothing  and  it  is  comnu>nIy  known  by  the  shorter  name 
about  his  affairs,  the  sale  is  valid,  and  the  prop-  of  the  '^  statute  of  frauds,"  It  has  been  doubt- 
erty  passes  to  the  buyer,  leaving  the  seller  only  ed  by  wise  lawyers  and  Judges,  from  the  time  it 
his  claim  for  the  price.  But  if  the  buyer,  being  was  enacted  to  the  present,  whether  this  statute 
insolvent,  falsely  represents  himself  to  the  seller  has  not  caused  and  protected  as  many  frauds  as 
as  having  sufficient  resources  to  Justify  the  sale  it  has  prevented.  But  the  same  reasons  which 
or  credit,  tliis  is  afraud  which  permits  the  seller  led  to  its  enactment  have  always  produced  a 
to  avoid  the  sale,  and  to  reclaim  the  goods,  prevailingbelief  that  itwasonthe  wholeause- 
(See  Falss  Prbtbnoes.)  Tlie  question  how  far  ful  statute.  Hence,  its  provisions  have  been 
one  is  bound  to  communicate  to  another  any  enacted  more  or  less  entirely,  or  decliu^  to  be 
special  facts  which  he  knows,  or  indeed  any  law  by  adoption,  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the 
information  which  he  possesses,  has  often  passed  states  of  the  Union.  In  no  one  of  them  is  the 
under  abjudication.  That  a  sale  is  not  void-  English  statute  verbally  copied;  and  perhaps 
able  merely  because  the  buyer  knew  what  the  the  provisions  are  not  precisely  the  same  in  any 
seRer  did  not,  and  bought  because  of  his  better  two  states.  But  they  all  copy  parts  of  the  ori* 
knowledge,  is  both  certain  and  obvious;  and  ginal  statute,  and  most  of  tnem  enact  its  most 
perhaps  it  is  equally  certain  and  obvious  that  material  parts ;  and  the  difference  between  the 
if  the  law  annulled  all  transactions  of  this  kind,  enactments  of  different  states  is,  generally  speak* 
a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  buying  and  sell-  ing,  not  important.  The  reason  why  the  statute 
ing— of  m  that  goes  under  the  name  of  spec-  has  been  deemed  by  so  many  useless,  or  worse, 
ulatiou — ^must  come  to  an  end.  The  supreme  is,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  all 
court  of  the  United  States  has  distinctly  held  its  provisions,  or  even  its  more  important  ones, 
that  a  buyer  is  not  bound  to  communicate  to  a  nniversally  known.  Hence,  while  by  its  require- 
seller  extrinsic  circumstances  which  were  very  ment  of  written  evidence  it  tends  strongly  to 
material  to  the  price,  and  were  known  to  the  suppress  that  large  class  of  frauds  which  was 
buyer  alone.  Still,  while  the  law  is  so  in  general,  founded  upon  mere  peijury,  it  tends  also  to  ex- 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  concealment  of  pose  innocent  parties  to  grievous  fraud  through 
special  knowledge  invalidates  a  transaction  their  ignorance  of  this  requirement.  They 
founded  upon  that  concealment  It  has  also  make,  and  perhaps  carefully,  iini)ortant  bargains, 
been  distinctlv  held,  that  if  one  injures  another  with  all  the  details  well  a4justed ;  but  they  do 
by  such  fraud  as  the  law  recognizes,  he  is  re-  not  tdce  the  precaution  to  have  their  agreements 
sponsible  although  not  interested  in  the  transac-  reduced  to  writing  and  verified  by  the  signature 
tion,  and  not  himself  gaining  by  the  fraud;  as,  of  the  parties ;  and  after  complying  with  their 
for  example,  when  one  knowingly  gives  false  part  of  the  bargain  in  good  £Aith,  they  learn  for 
recommendations  of  a  person  seeking*  employ-  the  first  time  in  court,  or  from  their  counsel, 
ment. — ^It  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  doc-  that  their  bai*gain  gives  them  no  legal  right  nor 
trine  of  constructive  fraud,  or  that  by  which  the  remedy,  because  of  the  omission  of  that  which 
law  treats  as  fraudulent  certain  acts  which  have,  they  had  never  supposed  to  be  requisite.  We 
or  which  are  adapted  to  have,  the  effect  of  fraud,  shall  proceed  to  give  the  most  general  rules  in 
although  none  be  intended ;  as^  for  example,  if  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  statute  (mean- 
one  buys  a  chattel,  and  leaves  it,  however  hon-  ing  thereby  both  those  which  are  most  widely 
estlv,  in  the  possession  of  the  seller,  this  is  a  adopted,  and  those  of  the  most  important  and 
void  sale  as  against  a  third  party  who  buys  of  frequent  application)  which  have  been  sanction- 
the  seller  not  knowing  the  previous  sale.  This  ed  by  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States ; 
not  taking  away  what  one  buys  is  held  in  some  without,  however,  attempting  to  go  into  a  close 
ooarts  to  he  conclusive  evidence  of  constructive  consideration  of  the  details  and  diversities  of 
fraud,  and  in  others  to  be  only  what  is  called  a  state  enactment  or  a^udication,  which  would 
badge  of  fraud,  or  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  be  inappropriate  in  a  work  like  this,  and  im- 
indicating  fraud,  but  open  to  explanation.  (See  iK)ssible  within  the  space  which  can  be  given  to 
8axjc.)  this  subject — By  the  4th  section  of  the  English 
FRAUDS,  Statittb  of.  Tliis  is  a  very  pecn-  statute,  which  is  the  one  tliat  our  statutes  copy 
liar  law,  and  in  its  extent  and  systematic  form  most  frequently,  no  action  can  be  brought  upon 
is  quite  unknown  out  of  the  British  empire  and  an  agreement  not  reduced  to  writing  and  signed 
the  United  States.  It  originated,^early  two  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  by 
centuries  ago,  in  the  earnest  desire  of  eminent  some  person  by  him  authorized,  if  by  the  action : 
English  Jurists  to  prevent  the  numerous  frauds  1,  any  executor  or  administrator  is  to  be  charged 
which  were  perpetrated  by  means  of  suborned  to  answer  damages  for  the  deceased  out  of  his 
and  peijnred  witnesses ;  and  it  was  thought  that  own  estate ;  3,  or  if  any  person  is  to  answer  for 
the  more  effectual  way  of  doing  this  would  be  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another ;  d, 
a  provision  that  a  large  number  of  the  most  or  upon  any  agreement  in  consideration  of  mar- 
pommon  contracts  should  be  incapable  of  legal  riage ;  4,  or  upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of 
eiiforcement  onless  they  were  reauoed  to  irtit*  lands^  or  any  interest  in  or  eonoemiag  them ;  5, 
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or  (my  agreement  not  to  be  performed  within  nntil  after  the  marriage,  la  not  a  proouae  toUii, 

one  year  from  the  making  thereof.    In  refer-  and  cannot  be  enforced  by  him.   HieithduM 

cnce  to  all  these,  it  is  held  that  a  signing  is  sofl-  relates  to  any  promise  or  contract  far  **  the  als 

cient  if  substantial,  althongh  not  literal  and  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditamenU.  or  8117 

formal.    Thus,  if  in  a  letter  signed  by  the  party,  interest  in  or  concerning  tiiem.*'    The  very 

he  alludes  to  and  recognizes  the  agreement ;  so  broad  scope  of  this  phraseology  has  ben  000- 

if  the  party  writes  his  name  at  the  beginning  aiderably  curtailed  by  abjudication.    Tboa^  s 

or  in  any  part  of  the  agreement,  with  the  in-  contract  for  the  sale  of  growing  crops  msy  be 

tention  that  it  shall  verity  the  instrument  as  his  within  the  requirement  of  the  statute  or  vith* 

own ;  or  if  a  broker,  for  both  parties  or  either  out  it,  according  to  circumstances.    If  the  crop 

party,  writes  their  or  his  name  in  his  book,  they  is  already  reaped,  it  is  certainly  seveted  from 

or  he  assenting.    But  where,  as  in  some  of  our  the  land,  and  is  of  coarse  a  mere  chattel;  bot 

statutes,  the  word  used  is  not  **•  signed"  but  even  if  it  be  still  growing,  if  Uie  intentknof 

*^  subscribed,"  there  it  has  been  said,  but  may  the  parties  be  to  reap  it  when  grown  and  re* 

not  be  certain,  that  the  name  must  be  written  move  it  at  once  from  the  land,  this  is  Dot  held 

at  the  bottom  of  the  agreement    So  the  name  to  be  a  contract  for  a  sale  of  an  interest  la 

may  be  printed,  or  written  in  pencil.    An  agent  lands ;  and  the  same  rule  was  applied  to  s  qpk 

may  sign,  and  may  sign  sufficiently  although  he  of  mulberry  trees  in  a  nursery.    While  there  is 

write  only  his  own  name ;  and  any  ratification  some  uncertainty  in  the  cases,  we  think  iA 

of  his  signature  would  be  equivalent  to  a  pre-  same  rule  of  construction  appUes  to  grovio^ 

vious  authority.    But  one  of  the  contracting  grass,  trees,  or  fruits,  making  writing  unaeca' 

parties  cannot  sign  as  the  agent  of  the  other,  sary  for  the  enforcement  of  a  contract  resped- 

An  auctioneer  or  his  clerk,  or  a  broker,  may  be  ing  them.    A  mere  license  to  use  land  for  same 

agent  for  either  party  or  both ;  and  his  entry  special  purpose,  as  to  stack  hay,  or  kflve  & 

of  the  name  of  a  seller  or  purchaser,  at  the  time  wagon  on  it  for  a  short  time,  is  not  a  hupat 

of  the  sale,  satisfies  the  requirement  of  the  stat*  for  an  interest  in  lands.    But  a  contract  to  coo* 

nte,  unless  there  be  some  agreement  or  condi-  vey  lands  for  certain  services  is  within  the  6ta^ 

tion  to  the  contrary.    The  written  agreement  nte ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  writing,  and  the  ser* 

need  not  be  in  any  precise  or  regular  form,  but  vices  be  rendered,  the  party  rendering  them 

must  contain  all  the  substantial  elements  of  the  cannot  enforce  the  contract  or  hare  the  hinds; 

bargain.    In  England,  and  in  some  of  our  states,  but  he  may  sue  for  the  value  of  his  services, 

as  in  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Georgia,  it  must  and  in  determining  that  value,  the  valne  of  the 

recite  the  consideration  of  the  contract    In  lands  may  be  taken  into  consideratios.  Tbc 

others,  as  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  6th  clause  relates  to  an  agreement "  tLst  is  not 

Tennessee,  and  Texas,  if  the  promise  be  in  writ*  to  be  performed  within  one  year  from  the  znik- 

ing  and  signed,  the  consideration  may  be  proved  ing  thereof."    Here,  the  important  prineiplt 

by  other  evidence.    The  agreement  may  be  con-  has  become  well  settled,  that  a  contract  v 

tained  in  letters,  and  written  on  several  pieces  agreement   is   not   within   the  statatei  ioa 

of  pai>er,  if  they  are  such  that  they  can  be  read  therefore  need  not  be  in  writing,  if  it  be  i& 

together  consistently  with  their  purpose  and  reality  and  in  good  fSuth  capable  of  a  full  sod 

character.    And  if  a  contract  be  severable  in  its  substantial  penormance  within  one  7eftr,iiB* 

own  nature,  and  in  some  of  its  parts  the  statutory  less  extraordinary  circumstances  interfera  to 

requirement  is  satisfied  and  in  some  not,  the  prevent  it ;  and  t^ia  principle  is  iq)plie<l  t^^ 

contract  is  still  enforceable  for  those  parts  which  where  the  parties  themselves  do  not  c<Hit«ia- 

comply  with  the  statute.    If  a  written  contract  plate  any  performance  of  the  contract  "vHim 

be  sued,  it  may  be  shown  in  defence  that  it  has  a  year  from  the  making  of  it    Thai,  if  ^ 

been  altered.    But  if  a  plaintiff  rests  upon  his  agrees  to  work  for  another  '*  for  one  jev, 

written  contract,  bnt  can  maintain  his  action  by  no  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  service  beiotf 

it  only  by  showing  that  it  was  orally  altered,  it  fixed,  he  has  a  right  to  begin  instantly  tfa 

is  no  longer  the  written  contract  on  which  he  then  all  his  service  will  be  rendered  within  l« 

rests,  and  the  action  is  defeated.    Of  the  special  year,  and  the  contract  need  not  be  in  ^"^ 

clauses,  the  2d,  relating  to  a  promise  "  to  answer  It  is  important  to  remember,  that  if  a  coatiin 

for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  anotiier,*'  which  should  have  been  in  writing,  bnt  is  do^ 

makes  this  statute  cover  all  guarantees;  and  it  is  wholly  performed  on  one  side,  and  ^^ 

is  of  great  importance  in  respect  to  them.    But  that  nothing  remains  but  the  payment  of  the 

it  will  be  more  convenient  to  state  tlie  law  in  consideration  money,  there  are  many  cMStm^ 

this  behalf  under  the  title  GuABAirrEB.    The  which  an  action  may  be  maintained  in  soot 

8d  clause,  which  relates  to  promises  "in  con-  form  for  the  money  due. — Another  sectioalw* 

sideration  of  marriage,"  is  held  not  to  apply  to  17th  of  the  English  statnte)  enacts  that  *  0^ 

a  promise  or  contract  to  marry,  but  to  all  prom-  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  ^•'^^  ? 

iscs  of  settlement  advancement,  or  other  pro-  merchandises,  for  the  price  of  -£10  or  up^*^ 

vision  in  view  of  marriage,  and  therefore  idl  shall  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  twepi 

these  must  be  in  writing  and  signed.    And  it  part  of  the  goods  so  sold  and  ^^^^"^ J '''!!L 

must  be  a  promise  to  the  other  party ;  thus  a  the  same,  or  give  something  by  way  of  etf^ 

promise  of  an  advancement  made  to  a  daughter,  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  P^^^  * 

in  writing,  not  known  to  the  intended  husband  that  some  note  or  memorandum  be  016°^  * 
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before.  This  proTision,  in  some  form  or  other,  thing  which  has  an  aetnal  value,  though  a  small 
is  very  common  in  the  United  States.  The  one,  may  suffice.  Thus,  a  dime,  or  even  a  cent, 
som  is  yarionsljr  fixed,  in  different  states,  at  might  be  sufficient,  but  not  a  straw  or  a  chip, 
abont  $80  to  $50,  rarely  less  or  more.  The  though  it  were  called  "  earnest  money ;''  it 
principal  questions  whiGn  have  arisen  nnder  would  be  safe,  however,  if  earnest  if  ere  relied  * 
itaa  clause  are,  what  delivery  and  acceptance,  upon  as  clinching  the  bargain  (to  use  an  old 
or  what  earnest,  or  what  part  payment,  will  phrase),  to  dve  money  of  some  real  and  con- 
satisfy  the  statute,  so  as  to  make  the  writing  siderable  vslue.  So,  part  payment  has  the  same 
unnecessary.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  bo  effect  as  earnest  money ;  but  it  must  be  an  ao- 
both  delivery  and  acceptance.  A  meets  B,  and  tual  puii  payment.  Therefore,  if  the  seller  owes 
they  agree  oraUy  that  A  shall  buy  100  bales  the  buyer,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  bargain  that 
of  cotton  which  B  has  for  sale,  for  $25,000.  B  the  debt  shall  be  discharged  and  be  considered 
sends  the  cotton  forthwith  to  A's  store.  This,  as  a  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid,  the  contract 
according  to  common  law,  completes  the  sale  must  nevertheless  be  in  writing,  because  this  is 
and  B^s  right  to  demand  the  price.  But,  by  not  a  part  payment  within  the  meaning  and  re- 
tJbe  statute  of  firauds,  if  there  be  no  note  or  quirementofthe  statute.  IfJ  however,  the  debt 
memorandum  in  writing  signed  by  A,  he  may  were  certainly  and  irrevocably  discharged,  as 
instantly,  and  without  assigning  any  reason,  by  the  giving  up  of  a  note  of  hand,  the  decision 
send  all  the  cotton  back  to  B.  As  to  what  is  might  be  otherwise.  The  difficult  question  has 
a  delivery,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  it  is  been  much  considered,  whether  a  bargain  that 
any  transfer  of  possession  and  control,  made  by  A  should  make  and  sell  a  certain  article  to  B, 
the  seller,  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  effect  of  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  thing,  which 
putting  the  goods  out  of  his  hands  and  into  the  must  be  in  writing,  or  a  mere  bargain  whereby 
nandsof  the  buyer.  It  maybe  an  actual  deliv*  B  hires  A  to  work  for  him  in  a  certain  way, 
ery ;  or  it  may  be  constructive,  as  by  the  de*  which  need  not  be  in  writing.  Perhaps  no 
livery  of  the  key  of  a  warehouse,  or  making  an  better  rule  or  principle  for  deciding  this  ques- 
entry  in  the  books  of  the  warehouse  keeper,  or  tion  con  be  found  than  the  following.  A  con- 
the  delivery  of  an  endorsed  bill  of  lading,  or  tract  to  buy  a  thing  presently,  which  the  seller 
even  pointing  out  as  the  buyer^s  own  massy  has  not  now,  is  just  as  much  within  the  re- 
goods  that  are  difficult  of  removal,  as  timber  quirement  of  the  statute  as  a  bargun  for  a  pres- 
in  a  dock,  or  a  large  stack  of  hay.  So  a  part  ent  sale ;  and  if  by  the  bargain  the  seller  may 
may  be  delivered  for  the  whole,  and  carry  with  Himself  buy,  or  make,  or  procure  in  any  way 
it  constructively  the  delivery  of  the  whole.  On  he  likes,  the  things  he  agrees  to  sell,  Uiis  is 
the  other  hand,  as  to  what  constitutes  accept*  only  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  goods,  and 
ance,  we  must  look  mainly  at  the  intention  of  must  be  in  writing.  But  if  the  seller,  and  he 
the  party ;  for  if  he  so  acts  as  to  manifest  his  alone,  is,  by  the  bargain,  to  manufacture  these, 
assent  to  the  delivery,  and  his  intention  to  ao^  and  in  a  certain  way  and  of  certun  materials, 
oept  and  retain  the  goods,  or  so  as  to  Justify  or  after  a  certain  model,  or  if  in  any  way  it  ap- 
the  seller  in  believing  that  the  buyer  so  assents  pears  that  the  seller  is  to  make  certain  things 
and  intends,  this  will  have  the  effect  of  fixing  and  charge  therefor  a  price  for  his  labor,  skiO, 
his  liability  for  the  price,  whatever  be  the  and  material,  although  all  these  are  included  in 
way  in  which  he  expresses  this  assent  and  in-  the  mere  sale  price  of  the  article,  then  it  is  a 
tention.  Hence,  mere  delay,  or  holding  the  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  tne  goods,  and 
goods  for  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  is  an  not  merely  a  contract  for  their  sale,  and  it  need 
assent  and  acceptance.  But  as  he  has  a  right  not  be  in  writing.  The  statute  itself,  both  in 
to  examine  the  goods  and  see  whether  he  England  and  the  United  States,  speaks  of  part 
chooses  to  accept  them,  he  must  be  allowed  payment  only ;  but  courts  of  equity,  both  there 
time  enough  for  this  purpose ;  and  his  silence  and  here,  have  strongly  inclined  to  the  rule,  that 
daring  a  period  of  time  th^it  is  not  more  than  part  performance  of  any  of  the  contracts  within 
sufficient  for  this  is  not  evidence  of  acceptance,  the  statute  of  frauds  shall  have  the  same  effect 
It  has  been  much  questioned  whether  the  sale  that  part  payment  has  upon  a  contract  of  sale 
of  shares  or  stocks  in  incorporated  companies,  by  the  statute.  There  has  been  some  doubt 
as,  for  example,  in  corporations  for  manu-  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  rule; 
facturing  purposes,  for  railroads,  and  the  like,  but  it  may  now  be  considered  as  settled,  that 
is  a  sale  of  *^  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises*'  courts  of  equity,  or  courts  of  law  having  equity 
within  the  meaning  and  operation  of  the  stat-  powers  (as  most  American  courts  of  law  now 
nte.  In  England  the  prevailing  authority  is  nave),  will  enforce  an  oral  contract  which 
that  these  shares  are  not  "goods,  wares,  or  should  have  been  in  writing,  provided  there 
nxerchandises''  within  the  statute,  and  therefore  has  been  an  actual  and  substantial  part  perform- 
the  bargain  need  not  be  in  writing.  Perhaps  ance  of  it  by  the  party  sought  to  be  charged. 
the  prevailing  rule  in  the  United  States  is  the  ^-There  are  other  sections  in  Uie  English  statute, 
other  way.  But  the  authorities  are  to  some  and  in  some  of  our  American  statutes  of  frauds, 
extent  confiicting,  and  the  question  may  not  be  or  statutes  for  analogous  purposes,  which  pre- 
considered  as  settled.  As  to  giving  any  thing  scribe  in  what  way  Wilus  must  be  made,  others 
by  way  of  earnest  (the  exact  words  of  the  Eng-  which  relate  to  Tbusts  ;  and  others  to  Lsasbs, 
lijih   statota  are  **in  earnest  "X  Almost  any  which  will  be  considered  nnder  those  titles^ 
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FRATJNHOFER,  Josbphyozt,  a  German  opti-  buii,  and  in  this  case  tlie  spots  maj  diBtppwr 

oian,  bom  in  Straubinf,  Bavaria,  March  6, 1787,  with  the  remoyal  of  the  cause;  the  sabiects  of 

died  June  7,  1820.    The  son  of  a  glazier,  he  ex-  it  are  commonly  of  light  oomplexioou   FrecUe 

erciaed  in  boyhood  the  trade  of  his  father.  Here-  is  unattended  wiUi  itching  or  paia,  and  is  a 

ceiyedlittleedacation,stndied  the  laws  of  optics  blemish  rather  than  a  disease.    Treatmeathts 

in  the  intervals  of  labor,  and  in  1806  was  taken  very  little  influence  over  it.    Mr.  Wilson  (''  Dis> 

as  optician  into  an  establishment  for  the  manu-  eases  of  the  Skin^*)  recommends  a  lotion  contain- 

facture  of  mathematical  instruments.   He  grad-  lug  5  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercmj 

ually  made  himself  familiar  with  astronomy  and  to  half  a  pint  of  bitter  almond  emulsion, 
mathematics,  and  united  with  Beichenbach  and        FRED£GK)NDA,  a  Frankiah  queen,  the  rinl 

UtzBchneider  in  founding  at  Benedict-Beurn  an/  of  the  famous  Brunehaut,  bom  about  545,  di«d 

establishment  for  the  fabrication  of  dioptric  in*  in  596.    Her  beauty  having  attracted  the  at- 

straments,  which  was  transferred  to  Munich  in  tention  of  Chilperio  I.,  king  of  Keostria,  die 

1819.    He  manufactured  the  finest  crown  glass,  became  his  concubine.     She  contriTod  by  a 

much  superior  to  the  English,  for  achromatio  trick  the  repudiation  of  the  queen,  Aodoren, 

telescopes  and  prisms,  and  invented  a  machine  but  was  disappointed  in  h$r  s<^eme  liythe  le^ 

for  polishing  surfaces  in  parabolic  segments,  a  ond  marriage  of  Chilperio  with  Galsoinda^  a 

heliometer,  microscope,  and  the  celebrated  par-  Yisigoth  princess  and  sister  of  Bmnehaat,  or 

allactic  telescope  of  the  observatory  of  Dorpat.  Bmnehilde,  who  had  been  married  tohubroth- 

By  using  fine  prisms  that  were  free  from  veins  er  Siegbert,  king  of  Austrasis^   Attribntioj 

he  discovered  about  690  black  lines  crossing  the  this  marriage  to  tne  influence  of  the  Aostraaaa 

solar  spectrum,  and  projected  the  most  impor-  queen,  Fredegonda  vowed  deadly  hatred  to 

tant  of  these  in  a  drawing  of  the  speotmm.  Sim-  both  sisters.    She  removed  Galsuinda  by  aasas- 

ilar  lines  he  found  in  the  spectra  of  the  moon  sination,  became  her  successor,  and  brought 

and  of  some  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  but  about  a  war  of  the  two  brothers,  in  which 

none  in  artificial  white  light.    Upon  his  tomb  Siegbert  was  victorious,  but  soon  fell  through 

is  the  inscription :  Approximanit  tidera.  the  hands  of  her  assassins  (575).    Bronebant, 

FRAYSSINOUS,  Denis  Luo,  count,  a  French  who  became  her  captive,  escaped  death  and  re* 
prelate,  bora  in  Ouridres,  department  of  Avoy  ron,  turned  to  her  own  countty ;  but  HeroreiSf  the 
May  9,  1766,  died  in  St.  G^niez,  Dec.  12, 1841.  son  of  Chilperio  by  his  first  wife,  who  had  been 
He  studied  theology  in  the  Sulpician  seminary  secretly  married  to  her,  fell  a  victim  to  there- 
of Laon  at  Paris,  was  admitted  to  orders  in  1789,  venge  of  his  stepmother.  A  series  of  atrociou 
disappeared  during  the  revolutionary  persecu-  crimes  followed.  Pretextatuswastreacherooslj 
tion,  and  began  at  Paris  in  1808  the  conferences  murdered;  Clovis,  the  brother  of  Herorei^ 
upon  the  proo&  of  Christianity  which  were  the  was  executed  on  the  false  accusation  of  hann| 
basis  of  his  reputation.  His  eloquence  and  genius  caused  the  death  of  Fredegonda^s  8  childreo, 
attracted  the  cultivated  youth  of  the  capital,  who  were  carried  away  by  an  epidemic;  the 
and  operated  effectively  against  the  reigning  mother  of  the  princes  was  strangled,  their  sii- 
philosophy.  When  in  1809  the  French  empire  ter  outra^d  and  confined  in  a  convent  FinaUr, 
came  into  collision  with  the  holy  see,  his  confer-  she  contrived  the  assassination  of  her  husband^ 
ences  were  interrapted,  and  in  1811  he  retired  and  assumed  the  government  in  the  name  of 
to  Aveyron,  and  returned  only  with  the  Bour-  her  son  Cloture.  She  now  suocessfuUf  i^ 
bons.  In  Oct.  1814,  he  resumed  his  conferences,  sumed  the  war  against  Austrasia,  and  remained 
and  was  madesnccessively  royal  preacher,  bishop  in  power  till  her  death, 
of  Hermopolis  in  partUnu,  grand  master  of  the  FREDERIC.  I.  A  K.  oo.  of  Md.,  borden^ 
university  (1822),  member  of  the  French  acade-  on  Penn.,  and  separated  from  Va.  on  the  S.  w. 
my,  peer  of  France,  and  minister  of  ecclesiastical  by  the  Potomac  river ;  area,  about  770  ao.  n. ; 
affairs  (1824)'.  He  recalled  the  Jesuits  into  the  pop.  in  1850, 40,987,  of  whom  8,918  werealam 
schools  and  churches.  In  1 830  he  was  intrusted  A  branch  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia,  med 
by  Charles  Z.  with  the  education  of  the  duke  of  South  mountain,  runs  along  its  western  border, 
Bordeaux,  whom  he  soon  after  accompanied  into  but  most  of  the  land  in  the  central  and  ^^ 
exile.  He  returaed  to  France  in  1888,  after  parts  is  undulating.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  w«u 
which  he  lived  in  retirement.  His  principal  watered  by  the  Monocacv  river,  Gotoctin,  niA 
works  are  funeral  orations  on  the  prince  of  Linganore,  and  Ben  net rs  creeks.  It  consi^ 
Cond4,  Cardinal  Talleyrand,  and  Loub  XVIII. ;  of  decomposed  limestone  or  slate^  prodaciog 
a  treatise  on  the  *^  True  Principles  of  the  Liber-  abundantly  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  poUto€«i 
ty  of  the  Gallican  Church ;"  and  a  collection  and  pasturage.  In  1860  it  yielded  more  batter 
of  his  conferences  under  the  title  of  a  "De*  andhay  than  any  other  coun^in  the  state,  aw 


pf  small  round  yellow  spots,  never  larger  than  923  of  oats,  23,888  tons  of  bay,  and  7»,w* 

a  lentil,  scattered  chiefly  over  the  face,  neck,  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  a  great  nnmbcr^ 

chest,  and  hands.  It  is  commonly  constitutional,  mills  and  factories,  79  churchea,  7  ^^9^ 

appearing  in  childhood  and  lasting  during  life,  offices,  and  6,182  pupils  attending  pnblio  "^^ 

Sometimes  it  seems  caused  by  exposure  to  the  Copper,  iron,  manjpanese^  ezoeUent  linestoo^ 
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and  fine  white  marble  are  among  the  most  val-  soon  after  lost,  tbrongh  the  battle  of  Pragao 

nablo  mineral  products.    Facilities  for  trans-  (Not.  8,  1620)  rapidly  won  by  bis  cousin  ]£ix-> 

portationfh>m  the  interior  are  numerous,  as  the  imilian  of  Barana,  the  head  of  the  Oatholio 

county  is  traversed  by  the  Bidtimore  and  Ohio  league.    Leaving  the  crown,  the  insignia,  and 

railroad,  and  has  on  its  8.  W.  border  the  Poto-  the  charter  of  Bohemia,  Frederic  hastily  escaped 

mac  river  and  the  Ohio  and  Ohesapeake  canal,  to  Holland,  and  lived  in  enle,  under  the  ban 

Capital,  Frederic  Oity.    II.  A  N.  £•  co.  of  Ya.,  of  the  empire  and  persecuted  by  ridicule,  till 

abounding  in  magnificent  mountain  scenery ;  his  death, 

area,  8T8  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 16,976,  of  whom  II.  DKNMABK. 

2,294  were  slaves.    It  occupies  part  of  the  great  FREDERIO  YI.,  king  of  Denmark,  son  of 

valley  of  Yirginia,  is  highly  productive,  well  Ohristian  YII.  and  the  princess  Caroline  Ha- 

ccltivated,  and  in  all  respects  one  of  the  richest  tilda,  bom  Jan.  28, 1768,  died  Deo.  8, 1839.    He 

portions  of  the  state.    Two  or  three  smaU  af-  was  declared  regent  at  the  age  of  16.    His  ed- 

fluents  of  the  Potomac  supply  it  with  good  ucation  had  been  much  neglected,  but  he  rem- 

water  power.    The  staples  are  grain,  butter,  edied  this  misfortune  by  great  natural  intelli- 

and  live  stock ;  in  1850  the  productions  amount-  gence,  fimmess  of  purpose,  and  a  capacity  for 

ed  to  811,060  bushels  of  wheat,  199,  242  of  In*  observation.    With  the  help  of  his   minister 

dian  com,  50,701  of  oats,  6,488  tons  of  hay.  Count  Bemstorff  he  applied  himself  to  the  abo* 

and  198,894  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  78  lition  of  feudal  serfdonL  the  reformation  of  the 

mills,  11  factories,  1  iron  furnace,  1  founderr,  7  criminal  code,  the  breaking  up  of  monopoliesi 

tanneries.  81  churches,  and  860  pupils  attending  the  establishment  of  a  better  financial  system, 

public  schools.    Blue  limestone  is  abundant.  A,  and  tbe  prohibition,  earlier  than  any  other  gov- 

railroad  extends  from  Harper^s  Ferry  to  Win-  ernmenl^  of  the  slave  trade.    March  16, 1792, 

Chester,  the  capital,  and  turnpike  roads  inter-  was  the  date  of  the  edict  against  tbe  slave 

sect  the  county  in  all  directions.    Yalue  of  real  trade,  providing  for  its  enforcement  on  and  after 

estate  in  1856,  $5,742,751.  Jan.  1, 1804.    In  1797  Bernstorff  died ;  he  had 

FREDERIO  CITY,  the  capital  of  Frederic  recommended  to  the  regent  to  observe  a  strict 
CO.,  Md.,  situated  on  UarroU^s  creek,  3  m.  from  neutrality  in  the  wars  of  tbe  epoch,  but  this 
its  mouth  in  Monocacy  river,  and  60  m.  W.  of  soon  became  impossible.  In  1797  the  Danish 
Baltimore;  pop. in  1850, 6,028.  A  branch  rail-  admiral  Steen  Bille  gained  a  complete  victory 
road  8  m.  long  connects  it  with  the  Baltimore  over  the  Tripolitans,  who  had  for  some  time 
and  Ohio  railroad.  It  is  a  well  built  city,  with  disturbed  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
wide  regular  streets,  lined  with  houses  of  brick  in  1800  the  regent  concluded  a  convention  with 
or  stone.  It  contained  in  1850  a  handsome  England,  whose  claim  of  right  to  search  Dan- 
court  house,  a  gaol,  12  churches,  8  banks,  an  iah  merchantmen  for  goods  contraband^of  war 
insurance  office,  various  scientific  and  literary  had  led  to  much  recrimination,  and  even  some 
institutes,  5  newspaper  offices,  8  founderies  acts  of  open  hostility.  But  in  Dec  1800,  Den- 
and  machine  shops,  a  fulling  mill,  a  woollen  mark  having  signea  i^e  maritime  confederacy 
factory,  2  rope  factories,  12  corn  and  flour  mills,  with  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  on  terms 
8  sawmills,  a  paper  mill,  and  several  other  man-  aimilar  to  tbe  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  the 
ttfactories.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  coUege  with  90  flames  of  war  broke  out  afresh.  Every  Danish 
students,  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  of  a  vessel  in  English  ports  was  seized  on  Jan.  14^ 
house  for  novices  of  the  same  order,  and  of  a  1801.  On  Mutih  20,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Nel- 
convent  and  academy  of  the  Yisitation  nuns,  son  second  in  conmiand,  entered  the  Cattogat 
Its  trade  is  extensive,  and  the  surrounding  with  a  fleet  of  47  vessels,  18  of  which  were  Hue- 
country  is  remarkably  productive.  of-battle  ships.    The  regent  was  summoned  to 

FREDERIC,  the  name  of  several  monarohs  withdraw  from  the  neutral  convention,  and  to 

and  princes,  arranged  below  under  their  respect-  open  his  ports  to  the  English.    The  demand 

ive  countries  in  the  following  order :  Bohemia,  was  r^ected,  and  a  furious  engagement  foUow- 

Denmark,  Germany,  Prussia  (including  Bran-  ed,  in  which  the  Danish  fleet  was  almost  annt- 

denburg).  Saxony,  and  WUrtemberg.  hilated.    An  armistice  was  now  concluded  for 

L  BOHEMIA.  14  weeks,  during  which  Denmark  consented  to 

FREDERIO,  elector  palatine  (Y.)  and  king  withdraw  ftom  tbe  maritime  confederacy,  and 

of  Bohemia,  bom  in  Amberg  in  1596,  died  in  this  led  to  a  peace,  when  the  confederacy  was 

Mentz,  Nov.  19, 1682.    He  was  the  son  of  the  broken  up  by  the  assassination  of  the  czarPauL 

elector  Frederic  lY.,  and.  by  his  mother,  grand*  June  24,  1801.    Frederic,  however,  persisted 

0oa  of  William  I.  of  Orange.     He  received  in  the  policy  of  neutrality,  and  on  Aug.  8, 

a  careful  education,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  1807,  a  British  Beet  again  passed  the  strait  at 

Salatinate  in  1610  as  a  minor,  married  Biizabetb,  Elsinore,  and  appeared  off  Copenhagen.    The 

anghter  of  James  L  of  England,  became  the  prince  was  summoned  to  an  alhance  with  Eng- 

leader  of  the  Protestant  union,  and  in  tbe  2d  land,  to  surrender  his  fleet,  his  capital,  and  his 

year  of  the  80  years*  war  (1619)  was  elected  castle  at  Elsinore.    The  British  envoy  assured 

Jdngof  Bohemia  by  the  revolted  people.  Indue-  him  that  Denmark  should  lose  notiiing,  and 

edbyhisambitiouswife,  who  preferred '^saiMT-  that  his  new  allies,  the  English  garrisons, 

kraut  with  a  king  to  roast  beef  with  an  eleo-  would  pay  for  every  thing  tbey  needed.    Upon 

tor,*'  he  accepted  the  regal  orowD,  which  he  his  reiusal,  tbe  capital  was  bombarded  for  8 
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days  (Sept  2-^^).  A  oapitnlation  was  tLea  ,  UL  OSBMABT. 
made,  the  fleet  was  transferred  to  a  British  ad-  FREDERIO  L,  emperor  of  Qennoij,  mi* 
miral,  the  arsenal  and  docks  were  destroyed,  named  Barbarosaa  (Redbesrd),  eoa  ol  Ddw 
and  every  ship  and  boat,  as  well  as  every  avaU*  IVederio  11.  of  Swabia,  and  Jndith,  daughter  of 
able  piece  of  timber,  rope,  or  shipwright's  tool,  Henry  the  Black,  doke  of  Bavaria,  bomin  IISL 
were  carried  off  to  England.  Denmark  threw  drowned  Jone  10,  1190.  Hb  imde^  Ooond 
herself  at  once  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  IIL,  the  first  German  emperor  of  thte  hone  of 
sent  forth  a  fleet  of  privateers  which  preyed  in-  Swabia  (Hohenstanffen),  had  bo  entirely  won  tbo 
cessantly  upon  British  commerce.  The  father  confidence  of  the  prinoea  and  ndbks  of  both 
of  the  Danish  regent,  the  unhappy  Christian  Italy  and  Germany,  that  upon  his  recomnaidfr 
YII.,  died  March  12, 1808,  and  Frederic  ascend-^  tion  Frederic,  then  duke  <x  Swabia,  was  vnia* 
ed  the  throne.  He  had  been  married  in  1790  monaiy  elected  hia  sviooeBBor  (1152).  fia  de> 
to  the  daughter  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Gas^  vaiion  was  received  tiiroi^ont  Europe  with 
Bel.  On  Dec  10, 1809,  Sweden  signed  away  marked  aatis&ction.  .Alter  redudns  oeToil 
ilnland  to  Russia ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  revolted  Italian  cities  and  receiving  toe  crova 
following  month,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  of  Italy  at  Pavia,  he  went  to  Bome^  reteta^ 
Denmark  with  Sweden  which  was  designed  to  lished  the  pope's  supremacy  there,  which  bid 
reestablish  the  good  relations  of  the  two  conn*'  been  shaken  by  Aniold  of  Brescia,  sod  yu 
tries.  Both  were  exhausted  by  the  wars  of  crowned  emperor,  bnt  not  until  the  pope 
their  great  neighbors,  and  both  soon  became  (Adrian  lY.)  had  obliged  lorn  to  peifonn  ser- 
Bubject  to  the  imperious  rule  of  Napoleon,  eral  humiliating  ceremoniea  which  mdericwii 
Denmark  remained  his  most  faithful  ally,  and  afterward  enraged  to  learn  that  theBomaiaK* 
Buflered  accordingly.  In  1814  she  was  robbed  garded  as  acts  of  temporal  vasnlage.  HlBoext 
of  Norway,  in  exchange  for  which  she  received  care  was  to  pacify  the  empire  by  lettliDg  the 
Pomerania,  which  she  afterward  ceded  to  Prus*  disputes  between  the  archmshop  of  Menti  ud 
Bia. '  Frederic  was  at  last  compeUed  to  send  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  tbedifi* 
10,000  men  to  the  allied  army  against  the  onltles  concerning  the  ducby  of  Bavaria.  He 
French  emperor.  The  state  had  become  bank-  reduced  Bdealas  of  Polssid  to  vaHsbge,  ud 
rupt  in  1818.  The  peace  brought  with  it  an  in  6  yeaiB  had  restored  the  empire  to  tbe 
immense  faU  in  the  price  of  provisions;  and  prosperity  which  it  eqjoyed  under  HeuyllL 
real  estate  remained  at  a  great  depreciation  of  He  now  turned  his  attention  agun  to  Italf, 
value  as  late  as  1826.  The  wisdom  and  devo-  where  the  smaller  towns  were  groaiUDg  mder 
tion'  of  the  king  gradually  brought  about  im-  the  oppression  of  Milan,  and  in  1158  be  appea^ 
provement  in  general  affairs.  A  national  bank  ed  before  the  latter  city  with  115,000  troope 
was  reestablished.  The  farmers  were  allowed  and  forced  it  to  submiaaion.  It  soon  rebdied 
to  pay  their  taxes  in  kind.  Order  was  restored  again,  and  its  fortificationa  were  destroyed  nd 
to  the  finances,  and  confidence  returned.  The  its  inhabitants  eddied  Meanwhile  Pope  Adriia 
last  part  of  Frederic's  reign  is  remarkable  for  had  died  (1169),  and  Aluander  IQ.  beencbo 
the  establishment  of  a  representative  council  as  sen  to  succeed  him.  IVederie,  however,  np> 
a  popular  branch  of  the  government  (May  28,  ported  an  antipope,  Victor  IV.,  and  Alezioder 
1881),  which  was  received  by  his  subjects  witii  was  forced  to  take  reftage  in  rauoe.  Tietor 
every  demonstration  of  Joy.  died  in  1164^  and  the  emperor  thereapoo  sat  op 
FREDERIO  YIL,  king  of  Denmark,  son  and  another  antipopei  who  took  the  title  of  Ftfcii 
Bucoessor  of  Ohristian  vIII.,  bom  in  Oopenha*  IIL,  and  crowned  the  emperor  and  hia  cooant 
gen,  Oct.  6, 1808,  ascended  the  throne  Jan.  20,  a  second  time  in  the  chwt^  of  8t  Peter  it 
1848.  His  mother  was  the  princess  Oharlotte  Rome  in  1167.  The  Lombard  cities,  which 
Fk^erioa,  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  From  had  formed  a  powerful  league  against  IVederi^ 
1826  to  1828  he  travelled  in  various  parts  of  next  awakened  the  impei^  reseotmeat,  beta 
Europe,  and  studied  in  Greneva.  He  was  mar-  terrible  pestilence  whicn  broke  out  in  hia  tnsf 
ried  Nov.  1,  1828,  to  the  princess  Wilhelmina  dissipated  all  his  plans  and  forced  him  to  r»- 
Maria  of  Denmark,  whom  he  divorced  in  1887.  turn  to  Germany  in  diBguise,  witii  only  a  kt 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  removed  bv  royal  followers.  The  cities  of  Lombardy  noir  cos- 
order  to  Fredericia  in  Jutland.  His  exile  end-  solidated  their  league.  The  defences  of  IQ0 
ed  with  his  father's  accession  to  the  throne  in  were  restOTcd,  and  a  new  cil^  sprang  up  is  * 
1889.  In  June,  1841,  he  was  married  to  the  beautifhl  and  naturally  fortified  spot,  wloehiB 
princess  Caroline  Oharlotte  Marianne  of  Meek-  honor  of  the  pope  and  in  defiance  of  the  eaBpt* 
lenburg-Strelitz,  whom  he  also  put  away  in  ror  was  called  Alexandria  or  Alesasndri^  I^ 
Sept.  1846 ;  and  in  Aug.  1850,*he  contracted  a  ring  this  time  Frederic  was  bosQy  eogigrf  ^ 
morganatic  marriage  with  a  milliner  of  Oopen-  regulating  the  a&irs  of  Ctonany,  a^iortiBg  ^ 
hagen  whom  he  had  created  Oonntess  Danner  temal  troubles,  settiinff  the  contesta  ia  thenofU 
in  1848.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign  are  between  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Sazoiiy  f» 
the  revolt  of  Bchleswig-Holstein  in  1848  and  Bavaria,  and  hia  adversariesi  and  strengtbonC 
the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  in  185T,  for  an  his  own  power.  After  nearly  7  years  pi0*» 
account  of  which  see  Dbhiluik.  Frederic  has  at  home,  he  prepared  once  more  to  enter  Itajf. 
no  children,  and  the  heir  presumptive  is  his  In  the  autumn  of  1174  he  invested  AleaaaDdniii 
nnde,  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  is  also  childless,  bat  after  a  siege  of  7  months  during  whidi 
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bis  amy  soffored  greatly  from  siokneas  and  fa^  the  8d  Gmaade,  and  another  aon,  Henry  YL, 
tigne,  and  a  frnitkaa  assault,  he  drew  off  hla  ancceeded  to  the  empire, 
forced  and  opened  negotiationa  with  the  Lorn*  FREDERIO  11.,  a  German  emperor  of  the 
barda  who  had  oome  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  house  of  Hohenstanffen,  and  king  of  Naples  and 
The  deliberations  however  were  soon  broken  Sicily,  son  of  Henry  YI.  and  Constantia  of 
cSf  and  on  May  29, 1176,  a  decisive  battle  was  Sicily,  bcm  at  Jesi,  near  Anoona,  Dec.  26, 1194^ 
fooght  near  Legnano,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  died  in  Fiorenzola,  Bee  12,  1250.  He  was 
lake  of  €k>mo,  in  which  Frederic  was  defeated  educated  with  great  care  by  his  mother  under 
wiUi  great  loas,  and  was  supposed  for  some  the  guardianship  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  ao- 
daya  to  have  been  killed.  He  reappeared  at  quirea  an  extensivo  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
Pavia,  where  the  empress  had  alreadvputon  modem  languages,  as  well  as  of  different  sciences, 
mourning.  He  now  acknowledged  Alexander  including  philosophy,  which  he  learned  from  a 
as  pope,  the  ban  of  excommunication  under  Saracen  teacher,  and  poetry,  which  he  cultivat- 
which  he  had  lain  for  10  years  was  taken  off,  ed  himself,  and  soon  developed  those  chivalrio 
and  in  J^y,  1177,  an  interview  took  place  at  and  royal  talents,  that  active,  energetic,  and 
Yenice,  between  the  ponti^  the  emperor,  and  buojrant  spirit  which  made  him  one  of  the  most 
aeveral  other  potentates,  in  which  a  complete  distmgubhed  monarchs  of  the  middle  ages.  He 
reconciliation  waa  effected.  Frederic  humbled  was  hereditary  dake  of  Swabia  and  otiier  do- 
himself  again  at  the  pope*8  feet,  and  received  minions  in  Germany,  but  for  his  investiture  and 
from  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  at  which  the  Ger-  coronation  as  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  hb 
mans  exclaimed :  "  Lord  God,  we  praise  thee  !'*  mother  sacrificed  to  Innocent  HI.  (1209)  aome 
The  cities  of  Lombard v  obtmned  a  truce  for  6  of  the  most  essential  rights  of  the  state.  His 
years.  The  war  had  lasted  20  years.  New  uncle,  Philip  of  Swabia,  who  disputed  the 
troubles  were  now  raised  in  Germany  by  the  throne  of  Gfermany  after  the  death  of  Henry 
ambitious  duke  Henry  the  Lion.  He  was  final-  YI.  with  Otho  lY.,  having  fallen  in  a  battle, 
ly  subdued,  however,  and  banished  for  8  years  Frederic  was  assisted  by  the  pope  to  reMab- 
to  England,  where,  having  previously  married  lish  the  imperial  dignity  of  his  house.  He  re- 
Matilda,  the  daughter  of  the  English  kmg  Heniy  paired  to  Germany  in  1212,  was  joyfully  ro- 
ll., he  became  the  founder  of  the  royal  family  ceived  by  the  Ghibellines,  compelled  Otho  to 
of  Brunswick.  The  Lombard  truce  was  follow*  retire,  was  crowned  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle  in  1215, 
ed  in  1168  by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  on  and  generally  acknowledged  in  1218.  Leavins 
terms  honorable  to  all  parties,  and  when  Fred*  his  son  Henry,  whom  he  caused  to  be  declared 
eric  made  a  journey  to  Italy  soon  afterward  he  king  of  the  Romans,  in  Germany,  he  started  in 
was  received  by  his  old  enemies  with  the  wild«  1220  for  Italy,  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he 
est  acclamations  of  jov.  Tranquillity  reigned  was  crowned  as  emperor,  and  thence  to  his 
in  all  his  dominions  when  the  news  of  the  fkU  hereditary  kingdom,  whose  affairs  he  arranged 
of  Jerusalem  in  1187  caused  Pope  Clement  IIL  while  preparing  for  a  crusade,  according  to  a 
to  proclaim  the  8d  crusade.  The  old  eropercv  solemn  promise  given  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Men 
tooK  &e  cross,  and  in  the  spring  of  1189  put  of  science,  poets,  and  artists  flocked  to  his 
himself  at  Uie  head  of  150,000  warriors,  crossed  court,  the  university  of  Naples  was  founded, 
Hungary,  severdy  punished  Uie  Greeks,  whom  the  medical  school  of  Salerno  became  flourish- 
he  sospeoted  of  treasonable  designs,  penetrated  Ing,  collections  of  art  were  procured,  and  Peter 
into  Asia  Minor,  defeated  the  Moslems  in  sev*  de  Yinea  prepared  an  extensive  code  of  laws 
eral  engagements,  and  took  Iconium  (Konieh).  to  suit  all  the  classes  and  nations  of  Germany 
The  army  reached  the  banks  of  the  Seleph  or  and  Italy,  which  Frederic,  no  less  ambitiooa 
Galycadnufl,  June  10, 1190.  The  vanguard  had  than  his  grandfather  Barbarossa,  was  scheming 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  when  the  emperor,  impatient  to  unite  into  one  hereditary  empire.  These 
to  join  his  son,  6uke  Frederic  of  Swabia,  who  echemea,  however,  were  chedced  by  the  inde- 
led  the  advance,  plunged  with  hia  war  horse  and  pendent  spirit  of  the  Lombard  dtiea,  which  re* 
heavy  armor  into  the  stream,  was  overpowered  fused  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  pro- 
by  the  current,  and  was  borne  away.  His  dead  posed  diet  of  Cremona,  reestablished  tneir 
body  waa  recovered  anl  buried  by  his  aon.  league  under  the  lead  of  Milan  and  barred  the 
Some  historiana  have  preferred  a  less  well  an*  passages  of  the  Alps,  and  still  more  by  the  antag- 
tbenticated  account  that  he  lost  his  life  in  con-  onistio  exertions  of  the  popes  Honoriua  IH.  and 
sequence  of  bathing  in  the  OydnnSb  Frederic  Gregory  IX.,  who  finally  compelled  the  emperor 
waa  a  man  of  noble  and  magnanimous  qualities,  to  start  upNon  his  long  delayed  crusade  (1227). 
of  great  mental  endowments,  and  of  spirit  equal  But  a  pestilential  disease  which  broke  out  on 
alike  in  reverses  and  prosperity,  though  some-  board  the  fleet  obliged  him  to  land  at  Otranto : 
what  arrogant  and  occasionally  cruel  in  the  the  expedition  onlv  reached  the  Morea,  and 
beat  of  war.  He  was  a  patron  of  letters  and  a  Gregory  IX.,  boldly  pursuing  the  policnr  of 
man  of  learned  aooomplbhroents,  and  all  these  Gregory  YII.,  punished  the  emperor  with  ex- 
advantages  were  moreover  enhanced  by  remark-  communication  and  interdict  It  was  in  vain 
able  elegance  and  majesty  of  aspect.  After  that  Frederic  started  again  the  next  year, 
divordnff  hia  first  wife  (1156),  he  waa  married  reached  the  Holy  Land,  and  fought  succesnblly 
to  Beaii&e  of  Burgundy.  His  aon  Frederic^  agunst  the  Mussulmans ;  the  poUoj  of  the  pope, 
I6ander  of  the  Teutonic  knightSi  lost  hia  life  in  who  dedared  hhn  unworthy  before  absolntion 
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to  battle  for  ih«  cross,  roased  agiunst  bim  the  «ame,  after  tbe  deatb  of  the  emperor  Albert 
patriarcb  of  Jerusalem  and  the  8  orders  of  II.  (1489),  guardian  of  his  son  Li^dti  the  Poit- 
knigbts  in  the  East,  and  ako  prodaced  tbe  nsur-  faumoos,  and  was  nnanimofosly  elected  king  of 
pation  of  bis  father-in-law,  John  of  Brienne^  Germany  (1440).  Bemg  of  an  exceedingly  eu- 
titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  tbe  Italian  king-  tioos  and  peacefal  disposition,  be  accepted  tfaii 
dom.  Having  concluded  a  truce  of  10  years  burdensome  dignity  only  after  11  veeb^  b«i- 
iKrith  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  irbich  brought  into  tation,  and  was  crowned  at  Aix  la  (JhspeOe  in 
bis  possession  the  holy  cities  and  tbe  whole  1442.  Possessed  of  many  private  virtues,  be 
coast  of  Judea,  he  returned  as  crowned  king  was  nevertbelesa  inadequate  to  tbe  tiskof  nl- 
of  Jerusalem,  reconquered  bis  kingdom,  de-  in^  tbe  (}erman  empire  in  that  poiod  of  aoir- 
feated  tbe  intrigues  of  bis  enemie?,  and  finally  cbical  turbulence,  or  even  ofdefendingtlie  inter- 
gained  his  absolution  (1280).  The  Lombard  estsofbis  bouse,  though  these  were  mnchdener 
cities,  however,  still  maintained  their  league,  to  bis  heart  than  tbe  interests  of  the  empire, 
being  now  supported  by  tbe  rebellion  of  Henry,  against  tbe  attacks  of  the  warlike  and  tmbitioa 
tbe  son  of  tbe  emperor.  Frederic  returned  to  Matthias  Oorvinus,  king  of  Hongaiy,  6eof|e 
Germany  after  an  absence  of  15  years,  restored  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia,  and  Charies  the  Bold  of 
his  imperial  dignity,  and  pardoned  bis  son.  Buiigundy.  The  only  weapon  he  seeon  to  haTe 
But  a  new  rebellion  drew  upon  tbe  prince  tbe  wielded  with  dexterity  was  diplomacy,  bottba, 
punbbment  of  imprisonment  for  life,  m  the  7th  too,  served  only  the  private  purposes  of  the 
year  of  which  he  died.  His  younger  brother  house  of  Austria,  of  which  he  may  be  regard- 
Conrad  was  made  king  of  tbe  Romans  in  bis  ed  as  the  second  founder,  in  spite  of  bts  iodo 
stead,  and  Frederic  marched  against  the  Lom-  lence.  Wars,  however,  in  which  bis  part  va 
bards,  and  defeated  them  at  C^rtenuova  (Nov.  generally  passive,  filled  nearly  tbe  whole  reiga 
26-27,  1237) ;  all  tbe  cities  surrendered  except  of  this  peace-loving  monarch,  which  vas  tht 
Milan,  Brescia,  Piacenza,  and  Bologna,  whose  longest  of  any  German  emperor*a,  lasting  for  fi) 
resistance  was  again  encoursged  by  Gregory  years.  His  brother  Alberts  duke  of  Upper  Aos- 
IX.  Irritated  by  Fredericks  having  made  his  tria,  repeatedly  attacked  nim ;  the  Bongarua 
natural  son  Enzio  king  of  Sardinia,  the  pope  under  John  Hunyady  invaded  Austria  (144$- 
again  excommunicated  tbe  emperor  on  Palm  '52) ;  the  Armagnaca,  whom  tbe  emperor  had 
Sunday,  1289.  Frederic  marchea  against  Rome,  called  to  aid  bim  against  tbe  Swiss,  oomiBitted 
took  Ravenna  (1241),  but  paused  to  listen  to  a  depredations  (1445);  Matthias  Coryinoi  aad 
proposal  that  the  feud  should  be  decided  by  an  George  Podiebrad  defeated  tbe  imperial  fotttt; 
assembly  of  bishops.  Soon,  however,  changing  the  Turks  ravaged  Camiola(1469);  hostilitief 
bis  mind,  be  bad  the  Genoese  fleet,  which  was  broke  out  with  Charles  the  BoldofBargwidj,  and 
conveying  100  prelates  to  Rome,  intercepted  by  a  war  was  carried  on  in  the  NetberiaiDd8,vhi^ 
Fnzto.  Gregoiy  IX.  did  not  long  survive  these  Maximilian,  the  son  of  Frederic,  had  reoeind 
reverses.  Tbe  short  panacy  of  Oelestine  lY.  after  the  death  of  Charles  tbeBdd  (1477)  with 
and  a  long  interregnum  followed,  which  was  ter^  the  hand  of  bis  daughter  Mary,  and  where  be 
minated  by  tbe  election  of  Innocent  IV.  Tbe  was  made  captive  in  1488.  Frederic  was  eto> 
new  pope,  once  the  friend  of  tbe  emperor,  be-  humiliated  by  tbe  usurpation  of  SforzastHUffi 
came  bis  bitterest  enemy,  confirmed  bis  excom-  (1447),  idfter  the  death  of  the  last  ViMODti;  1? 
munication,  fled  to  Lyons  in  France,  where  he  tbe  Swiss,  who  routed  tbe  Armagnscs,  sod  coo- 
convoked  a  <»uncil,  cited  Frederic  before  this  polled  him  to  an  unfavorable  treaty  (1^9); 
tribunal,  rejected  bis  defender  Thaddeus  of  Su-  m  tbe  quarrel  of  tbe  sucoesMon  of  tbe  |)sutiAi(« 
essa,  declared  tbe  throne  of  Germany  vacant,  (1449),  which  threatened  to  cost  bim  bis throoe: 
and  subsequently  recognized  two  new  empe^^  by  continual  lawlessness  in  Germany,  where  ha 
Tors,  Henry  Raspe  of  Thuringia,  who  was  de-  was  even  once  dted  before  the  eeoettribouu 
feated  by  Conrad,  and  William  of  Holland,  of  the  F«A»ii«;  and  by  tbeBUcoe88iveeDc^olO• 
The  old  emperor  was  now  deserted  by  many  of  ments  of  the  popes,  particularly  of  Pius  ^if^ 
his  allies,  and  lost  a  battle  before  Parma,  and  bis  secretary  as  iBneaa  Sylvius^.  His  chief  a- 
another  near  Bologna,  in  which  Enzio  was  made  forts  to  avert  tbe  invasion  of  the  Tprb  were  i 
prisoner.  He  even  became  convinced  that  bis  journey  to  Rome  for  a  conference  with  the  Mp<» 
old  friend  Peter  de  Vinea  bad  treacherously  (1468),  and  the  convening  of  a  diet  at  RstisMfl 
attempted  to  poison  him,  for  which  Peter  was  (14T1),  both  without  result  His  last  yean  *«• 
sent  to  prison,  where  he  killed  himself  by  dash-  cheered  by  the  successes  of  bb  son  Ifsxioiiu^ 
Ing  bis  bead  a^inst  the  wall.  In  spite  of  all  whom  be  bad  made  king  of  Borne  (If^)>  'r 
these  disasters  Frederic  continued  the  struggle  finally  intrusted  with  all  the  cares  of  hisdaais- 
until  be  died.  ion  (1490),  himself  retiring  to  Linta,  vhtf^ 
FREDERIC  in.,  Bumamed  the  Pacific,  em-  was  engaged  in  bis  favorite  studies  of  s^rao^. 
peror  of  Germany  (IV.  as  king  of  Germany,  V.  alchemy,  and  botany  till  the  end  of  his  lift-  »• 
as  archduke  of  Austria),  son  of  Duke  Ernest  was  tbe  last  king  of  Germany  ^^^^^?'!?' 
of  Styria,  and  a  Polish  princess,  bom  in  Inns-  ed  emperor  of  Rome  and  king  of  ^^^'^^T]^ 
prnck,  Sept  21,  1416,  died  in  Lintz,  Aug.  19,  Having  inherited  Lower  Austria  ©nthedj^ 
1498.  Having  begun  his  reign  over  Styria,  of  Ladislas,  and  Upper  Austria  on  th^tfj" 
Carintbia,  and  Camiola,  together  with  bis  brother  Albert,  he  raised  these  united  pionBoa 
brother  Albert  tbe  Prodigal,  in  1489,  be  be-  to  tbe  dignity  of  an  arcbdnoby.    Tbecnrnttci 
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Germanj  became  nearly  hereditary  in  his  honse,  operations  a^pdnst  the  French,  the  elector  again 

tiie  next  saccessor  being  his  son  Maximilian  L  took  np  arms,  and  Lonis,  in  order  to  famish  oo* 

His  device  is  said  to  have  been  A,  JS.  L  0,  U, :  cnpation  for  the  electoral  forces  in  their  own 

AuitritB  eBt  imperare  arbi  vnivena,  country,  engaged  the  king  of  Sweden  to  advance 

FREDERIC  III.,  kiog  of  Germany.     See  npon  Berlin.    The  Swedes  accordingly  entered 

Louifl  TBS  Bayabun.  Brandenburg  by  a  rapid  forced  march.  Frederic 

IT.  PRUSSIA.  arrived  soddenly  from  the   Rhine  at  Magde* 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  elector  of  Branden-  burg,  and  hurrying  across  the  Elbe  at  the  head 
burg,  usually  styled  the  Great  Elector,  and  the  of  his  cavalry  (but  6,000  in  number),  surprised 
founder  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  bom  in  the  Swedes  at  Fehrbellin.  His  infimtry  (11,000) 
1620,  died  in  Potsdam,  April  29,  1688.  He  were  many  miles  in  the  rear,  but  he  attacked  the 
came  to  the  electoral  power  at  the  age  of  20  enemy  without  delay,  June  28,  1675.  The 
(1640),  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Greorge  Wil-  rout  was  complete.  Frederic  pursued  the  fly- 
fiam,  the  10th  elector.  The  father  had  been  a  ing  enemy  into  Pomerania,  and  reduced  the 
feeble  prince,  with  a  traitorous  minister.  His  greater  portion  of  the  province.  By  a  treaty 
estates  had  been  continually  ravaged  by  Swedes  of  peace  (June  29,  1679)  the  elector  restored 
and  imperialists  during  the  first  22  of  the  80  nearly  all  his  conquests,  and  received  from 
years*  war.  The  cities  lay  almost  in  rains,  the  France  800,000  crowns.  He  now  devoted  him- 
Tillages  for  the  most  part  burned  and  depopu-  self  to  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions,  and  the 
lated,  and  a  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance  had  extension  of  their  area.  He  founded  universi* 
been  confiscated  by  the  Swedes.  The  young  ties,  welcomed  over  20,000  Protestant  exiles 
prince  began  his  reign  by  dismissiuff  his  &ther*s  whom  Louis  XIV.  banished  from  France,  and 
unworthy  Qo^ncil,  by  regulating  bis  finances,  made  it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  oppose  French  ag- 
and  by  negoUating  with  so  much  address  as  to  gression,  and  to  protect  the  liberties  of  Germany, 
regain  his  lost  provinces,  which  were  guaranteed  FREDERIC  1.,  1st  king  of  Prussia,  bom  in 
to  him  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  8  years  later.  KOnigsberg,  July  22, 1657,  died  Feb.  25, 1718. 
A  year  after  his  accession  he  concluded  a  treaty  He  was  the  son  of  Frederic  William,  the  great 
of  neutrality  with  the  Swedish  queen  Christina,  elector,  whose  heir  apparent  he  became  on  the 
end  8  years  after,  by  an  armistice  with  Hesse-  death  of  his  elder  brother.  Deformed  by  hav- 
Cassel,  the  strong  outpost  city  of  Cleves  and  ing  been  dropped  when  a  child  from  the  arms  of 
Uxe  county  of  Mark  in  Westphalia  were  added  his  nurse,  and  of  weak  constitution,  his  educa- 
to  his  dominions.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  tion  was  neglected,  and  thus  hisstepmother  could 
was  concluded  in  1648,  when  the  elector,  who  the  more  easily  persuade  the  old  elector  to  be- 
hod  just  claims  to  the  whole  of  Pomerania,  re-  queath  in  his  will  a  part  of  his  possessions  to 
oeived  but  the  eastern  portion  of  that  conn-  her  children.  But  Frederic,  who  was  no  less 
try;  but  as  an  indemnificationfor  thelossof  the  ambitious  than  his  father,  and  was  assured  of 
western  division  and  the  island  of  ROgen,  he  the  favor  of  the  emperor  Leopold  L,  took,  on 
obtained  the  county  of  Hohenstein,  the  bishop-  his  accession  as  elector  in  1688,  under  the  name 
rics  of  Minden,  Halberstadt,  and  Eamin,  as  lay  of  Frederic  III.,  immediate  possession  of  the 
principalities,  and  the  ze version  of  the  arch«  whole  inheritance,  declaring  the  will  null,  and 
Dbhopric  of  Magdeburg.  He  had  withdrawn  satisfying  his  stepbrothers  with  offices  and  pen- 
from  the  war  in  great  part  7  years  before,  but  sions.  While  vying  in  brilliancy  with  the  court 
hia  army  was  much  improved.  He  formed  an  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  also  strenuously  pursued 
alliance  with  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  in  1655  the  policy  of  aggrandizement  so  sucoessfnlly 
against  Poland.  The  sequel  was  the  fall  of  carried  on  by  his  father.  Seeking  the  alliance 
Warsaw,  and  Frederic's  achievement  of  the  in-  of  influentieJ  princes,  he  lent  several  of  them 
dependence  of  his  Prussian  duchy,  formerly  un-  his  troops,  on  condition  of  mutual  support  or 
der  enfeoffment  to  Poland.  Louis  XIV.  at  this  payment  in  money.  Thus  6,000  of  his  soldiers 
time  was  pursuing  with  persevering  ambition  aided  William  of  Crange  to  secure  the  throne 
his  project  of  a  Rhine  frontier,  and  the  conquest  of  England,  and  fought  in  tlie  great  battle  of  the 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  He  seized  a  Boyne;  20,000  fought  successfhlly  against  the 
line  of  frontier  townsL  and  invaded  Holland  French,  who  had  ravaged  the  Pslatinate  (1689); 
(1672).  One  only  of  the  German  princes,  the  15,000  Joined  the  quadruple  alliance  of  the  Em- 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  seemed  conscious  of  the  pire,  Spain,  Holland,  and  England,  and  fought 
danger,  and  after  arming  his  exposed  Westpha-  on  the  Rhine  (1690) ;  6,000  were  sent  (1691)  to 
lian  dominions  he  appealed  successfully  to  the  assist  the  emperor  in  his  Hungarian  war  a^nst 
emperor  Leopold  of  Austria,  to  Denmark,  to  the  Turks,  and  contributed  to  the  victones  of 
HesB^Cassel,  and  other  German  states.  A  Joint  Zaldnkem^n,  Belgrade,  and  Zentha.  But  all 
army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  an  im-  these  services  procured  Frederic  in  the  peace 
perial  general;  but  the  Austrian  cooperation  of  Ryswick  (1697)  politically  only  the  con- 
was  crippled  through  the  machinations  of  Leo-  firmation  of  the  stipulations  granted  to  his 
pold*sprivycouncillor,Lobkowitz,whobecamea  father  by  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  St. 
creature  of  the  French  ministers.  Frederic  Wil-  Germain.  Private  negotiations,  however,  with 
liam  was  compelled  thus  to  come  to  terms  with  several  reigning  houses,  founded  on  ezchangesi 
France,  with  the  loss  of  Wesel  and  Rees  (1678).  purdiases,  and  promises,  gave  him  •in  part  the 
Immediately  after  this  event,  Austria  resuming  unmediate  poiseseion  o£  in  part  hereditary 
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clti»9  to,  TarioQB  territories,  which  greftUyeo*  key,  a  treaty,  the  object  of  whidivtetopnem 

larged  the  limitB  of  bis  dominions.    The  chief  Swedish  Pomerania  from  Rosria  and  Suony. 

object  of  his  ambition,  the  royal  crown,  had  In  consideration  of  400,000  thakrii  Frederie 

•till  to  be  gained.  This  was  finally  accomplished  received  the  cities  of  Stettin  and  Winur,  lod 

after  long  negotiations  by  a  treaty  with  the  em«  was   to  mediate    between  the   bdlii^mU. 

peror,  concluded  Nov.  16,  1700,  and  based  on  Charles,  returning  subsequently  from  Turkey. 

the  humiliating  obligation  to  aid  the  emperor  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  Stettin,  but  refixM 

with  10,000  troops  in  the  threatening  war  of  the  to  refund  the  money.  iVederie  promptly  dedu<- 

Spanish  succession,  to  support  the  house  of  Ana-  ed  war,  and  tooic  the  field  in  persoo ;  and  tbi 

tria  in  every  debate  in  the  diet,  and  to  votQ  for  result  was  the  acquisitioa  of  rouMrami  is  fa 

its  princes  at  every  .imperial  election.    Hasten-  as  the  river  Peene,  with  Stettin,  and  the  tshnds 

ing  to  KdnigBb€»'g   in  Uie  midst  of  winter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  on  payme&tof  2,000,* 

Frederic  and  bis  wife,  the  sister  of  George  L  000  thalers  (about  $1,400,000).    TbsfoDoving 

of  England,  were  crowned  with  the  greatest  characteristic  q>eech  was  addressed  by  the  kiof 

ajdendor,  Jan.  18, 1701.    On  this  occasion  he  to  his  privy  council  when  about  to  tike  tlM 

founded  the  order  of  the  black  eagle.    Prussia  field  for  this  war :  '^  As  I  am  a  man,  tod  mtj 

was  soon  acknowledged  as  a  kingdom  by  most  therefore  die  of  a  shot,  I  command  yoa  to  take 

of  the  states  of  Europe ;  by  Spam  and  France  good  care  of  Fritz  fthe  crown  prince  Fndok^ 

in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  the  pope,  the  republic  then   8  years  oldj;  and  I  give  all  of  jn, 

of  Poland,  and  the  Teutonic  order,  were  the  last  my  wife  to  begin  with,  my  cuem,  if  70Q  ^ 

to  recognize  it.    In  the  wars  of  Charles  XII.  of  not  bury  me  at  Potsdam  in  the  charch  Tiolt 

Sweden  Frederic  took  no  part,  being  actively  there^    without    feasting  and  without  cat 

engaged  in  the  support  of  his  ally  the  emperor  mony.*^     The  wife  of  this  amiable  biabiad, 

in  the  long  struggle  against  Louis  XIV.  He  sent  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Hanover,  bore  10  childzca; 

to  the  army  on  the  Danube  20,000  men,  who  among  whom  the  eldest  son  (afterward  Frederic 

took  part  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704),  and  the  Great)  and  a  daughter,  T^ilhefanioa,  iocamd 

to  Italy  6,000,  who  greatly  contributed  to  £u-  the  ferocious  hatred  of  thefiitber.   Tbekq; 

gene's  victory  at  Turin  (1706).    When  he  died  atrove  hard  to  cut  off  the  young priDcefrootba 

the  war  was  not   terminated,  though  in  its  succession,  and  endeavored  to  loroe  him  to  re- 

diief  point  lonff  before  decided  in  favor  of  the  nonnce  it.    The  youth  consented  on  coodUks 

French  pretender  to  the  Spanish  succession,  of  his  fiither  declaring  that  he  was  not  ha  &- 

Frederic  is  priused  for  his  natural  kindness,  love  ther.    The  old  king,  whoee  coojngal  seotimefli 

of  his  subjects^  and  loyalty  to  his  idlies;  but  was  severely  shocked  at  thisunauswertblere- 

his  vanitv,  love  of  pomp,  and  extravagance,  tort^  was  silenced  by  it,  and  died  at  length  in 

which  led  to  ruinous  extortions,  deserve  unmiti-  his  son's  arms.    His  son  wrote  of  him:  *^H0 

gated  blame.    He  founded  the  university  of  had  an  industrious  spirit  in  a  robust  bodjt 

Halle,  the  Berlin  academies  of  science  and  of  with  perhaps  more  oapa<»ty  for  minate  deuiis 

sculpture  and  painting,  and  the  supreme  court  than  any  man  that  ever  lived;  sad  if  h«<^ 

of  appeal    Like  his  uther  he  was  a  consistent  cupied  himself  with  little  things,  it  vts  ^ 

defender  of  the  interests  of  Protestantism  in  great  results  might  be  the  consequence^''  a* 

Ctormany.          character  was  singuhirly  full  of  oontrtdiciiott 

FREDERIO  WILLIAM  L,  the  2d  kinff  of  He  was  at  once  just  and  cruel ;  nai^mooioas  m 

Prussia,  son  of  Frederic  I.  and  Elizabeth,  a  liberal;  a  careful  and  a  brutal  nther;  a  defeanr 

princess  of  Hesse^Oassel,  bom  in  1688,  died  May  of  Lutheranism,  yet  punishing  metiphywiiBS 

81,  1740.    The  new  monarchy  (dating  from  with  exile.    He  left  to  his  son  $6,090,000  nu' 

1701)  had  been  ungraciously  recognixed  by  the  plus  money,  and  72,000  aoldiers. 

crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  the  crown  prince  FREDERIO  II.,  8d  king  of  Pnusia,  ksovn  » 

early  conceived  the  design  of  making  for  Prus-  Frederic  the  Great,  born  in  Berlio,  Jan.  24^  y^ 

ria  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  powers  by  died  at  the  chateau  of  Sans  Soud,  Aog.  ^M. 

means  of  an  army.  He  asoendedthe  throne  Feb.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  Frederic  WiUuo 

25, 1718,  and  by  strict  economy  was  enabled  to  and  the  princess  Sophia  Dorotfiea.  dsn^tertf 

maintain  a  peace  establishment  of  60,000,  and  George  I.  of  Enghmd.    From  childhood  op  to 

at  length  of  72,000  men,  being^  part  of  his  theage  of20  he  was  subjected  to  a  cruel  piterou 

subjects.    The  ruling  mania  of  his  life  was  to  tyranny.    Hia  father's  savage  nature  ^^^ 

form  a  corps  of  giant  soldiers ;  and  for  this  pur-  self  upon  the  son,  apparently  an  ^'^P^J^ 

pose  his  envoys  ransacked  the  world.    An  Irish  of  aversion.    The  prince^  educated  chiefl/  ^7 

recruit  measuring  7  feet  was  induced  to  enlist  French  refugees,  conceived  a  strong  pooop*^ 

by  a  bounty  paid  in  cash  equivalent  to  $6,200.  French  literature.    He  knew  nothiagof  tf/ 

a  sum  mudi  greater  than  Uie  year's  sidary  of  other  foreign  langnageu    Latin  his  ^*^^ 

the  Prussian  ambassador  who  found  him  in  the  tively  forbade.  Frederic,  devoted  ^F^^^^ 

streets  of  London.    During  a  reign  of  27  years  ignorant  of  Dante  or  Shakemsr^  ^^^ 

Frederic  preserved  uninterrupted  peace  for  Prus  Homer,  surrendered  himself  to  Voltaire  m  u| 

sia,  with  the  exception  of  ashort  miBunderstand-  ffenriade.    *^  My  royal  tttles,**  he  ^n«C»  to  v 

ing  with  Gharles  XII.,  and  a  little  idle  soldiering  idol,  ''shaU  run  thus:  <  By  the  grace  «f  God,  ^ 

under  Prince  Eugene.  In  1718  he  had  oondnded  of  Prussia,  elector  of  Brandeabmg,  P^'*'^^ 

with  Sweden,  during  Oharles's  absence  in  Tur  Yoltaire^^  dEC*'    TTithina  week  he  wrote  to  ai- 
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garott!  that  he  knew  Voltaire  was  a  aooondrel,  onred  the  peaeeftd  inheritanoe  of  the  Antiiaa 
but  that  he  coald  make  use  of  him.  Je  veua  dominkma  to  tlie  yoong  Maria  Theresa  as  ardi- 
itiDoir  son  IhmpaU  ;  que  mHmporte  as  morale  t  dnoheas  of  Anstria  and  qneen  of  Hungary  and 
Frederic  was  endowed  by  natare  with  a  vig^  Bohemia.  Frederic,  immediately  on  her  father's 
orons  and  aoate  understanding,  with  firmness  or  death,  sent  her  an  offer  of  pecuniary  aid  and 
temper,  and  indomitable  will.  After  narrowly  his  TOte  for  her  husband  Francis  as  emperor  of 
escaping  death  from  his  father's  hand,  he  detw-  Germany,  on  condition  of  the  oeisloo  of  the 
mined  to  seek  safety  in  England  with  his  uncle  duchies  of  Gk^;an  and  Sagan,  to  which,  as  well 
Gtoige  IT.  He  was  overtaken,  brought  a  pris-  as  the  greater  part  of  Silcm,  the  hoose  of  Ho- 
oner  to  Custrin,  was  made  to  witness  the  ezecu*  henzollem  Idd  clium.  This  being  r^ected,  on 
tion  of  a  young  officer  who  had  been  privy  to  his  Dec.  18  he  entered  LowerSilesiaat  the  head  of 
flight,  was  himself  condemned  as  a  deserter,  and  his  army,  routed  Uie  handful  of  Auatrians  who 
was  only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  em-  were  quartered  on  the  frontier,  and  overran  the 
peror  of  Austria,  the  kings  ^  Sweden  and  Fo-  province.  In  6  weeks  he  returned  to  Berlin 
land,  and  the  states  of  Holland.  His  fiithcr .  in  triumph.  It  was  the  dead  ci  winter,  and 
caused  him  to  be  informed  that  if  he  would  re-  the  queen,  almost  incredulous  of  what  had  hap- 
nounce  the  throne  he  should  he  altowed  to  pened,  was  honored  with  proposals  of  peace 
study,  travel,  or  do  whatever  he  pleased.  ^I  and  aJliance.  Frederic  oflScially  pretended  to 
accept,'' said  Frederic,  **if  my  &ther  will  de>  jnstifV  himself  but  privately  acknowledged 
dare  that  I  am  not  his  son."  Released  after  a  that  ^  ambition,  interest,  the  desire  to  make 
long  imprisonment,  he  was  appointed  a  coun-  people  talk  about  me,  carried  the  da^;  and  I 
cillor  of  war,  and  charged  with  duties  wbich  decided  to  make  war."  He  had  inhented  from 
virtually  banished  him  from  court  In  1738  his  his  father  a  splendid  army  of  70,000  men,  at 
father  required  him  to  marry  Elizabeth  Cbris*  that  period  the  finest  troops  in  the  world.  There 
tina,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Be"*  was  m  the  treasury  a  surplus  of  $6,000,000. 
Tern,  and  in  1784  permitted  him  to  take  up  his  He  felt  that  a  bold  stroke  might  be  made,  and 
residence  at  the  castle  of  Rheinsberg.  Here  he  that  by  means  of  a  strong  military  organixatioa 
could  pursue  his&vorite  amusements  nnm6iest>  he  could  obtain  for  his  two  and  a  huf  million 
ed.  A  few  French  and  German  savants,  poets,  suljects  a  foremost  place  among  the  great  na» 
and  artists  were  his  guests,  and  with  tb^  he  tions  around  him.  Hastening  in  the  spring 
could  practise  his  fiute  without  fisar  of  its  being  (1741)  to  rejoin  his  troops,  he  fbught  his  first 
hroken  over  his  slioulders;  he  dined  with  no  battle  at  MoUwitz.  His  army  was  victoriousL 
ftar  of  plates  hurled  at  his  head ;  he  could  write  but  their  leader  had  fled.  He  had  beheld  real 
verses  without  being  kicked  and  dragged  by  war  for  the  first  time,  and  so  completely  lost 
the  hair;  in  short,  he  was  released  firom  inter-  self-command  as  to  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
course  with  his  father.  Here  he  wrote  many  gallop  many  miles  from  tne  field.  His  personal 
of  his  works,  including  the  ^  Anti-Macchia-  courage,  which  this  event  seemed  Ibr  the  mo- 
velli"  (the  Hague,  1740).  Meantime  the  heart  ment  to  call  into  ouestton,  had  been  previoos- 
of  the  old  king  grew  softer;  a  reconciliaUon  fol-  ly  well  establishea,  when,  a  volunteer  under 
lowed ;  and  the  father,  pressing  his  son  to  his  Prince  Eugene  against  the  French,  he  sacrificed 
heart)  sobbed  forUi  with  almost  his  latest  breath :  the  pleasures  of  Rheinsberg  for  a  few  weeks ; 
*'My  God,  my  €rod,  I  die  content^  since  I  have  but  he  saw  during  that  campaign  nothing  of  the 
such  a  noble  son  and  successor."  On  the  death  fliry  and  carnage  of  war.  The  battle,  fought 
of  Frederic  William  in  1740,  Frederic  became  April  10, 1741,  dedded  tiie  fate  of  Silesia.  It 
king  at  the  early  age  of  28.  His  character  had  was,  however,  the  signal  for  a  general  war  in 
been  wholly  misconceived  by  his  subjects  and  by  Europe,  known  as  that  of  the  Austrian  sncees- 
the  world.  One  class  thought  him  a  mere  sen*  sion.  Bavaria,  with  France,  now  took  up  arms. 
Bualist,  a  rhapsodical  voluptuary ;  others  looked  A  French,  Bazon,  and  Bavarian  army  invaded 
forwiu^  to  a  reign  of  moderation,  peace,  and  Bohemia,  while  Frederic  marched  into  Moravia, 
universal  benevolence.  Botli  of  these  classes  of  The  fortunes  of  the  youthful  queen  grew  darker 
Judges^  with  *' Anti-Maccliiavolli"  before  them,  still,  when  England,  her  last  ally,  determined 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  epicurean  abode  at  to  be  a  neutral  ^ectator  of  the  conflict.  Fred- 
Bheinsberg,  might  find  ground  for  their  predic-  eric  mined  a  second  victory  at  Oliotnsita  (Czas- 
tions ;  and  both  were  equally  confounded  at  the  Ian),  Afay  17, 1748,  and  at  once  eflleMed  by  per- 
almost  instantaneous  transformation  efliBcted  by  sonal  prowess  tlie  blot  upon  his  victory  at  MoU- 
the  crown.  A  military  despot,  listening  to  no  witz.  Accepdng  English  mediatton,  Maria 
council,  confiding  in  no  friend,  bent  upon  the  Theresa  made  peace  with  Prussia  bv  a  treaty  con- 
single  purpose  of  enlarging  his  monarohy,  he  duded  at  Bresiau,  June  11,  and  ceded  Sileda  and 
regarded  himself  as  an  instrument  appointed  the  county  of  Glatz.  Frederic  witlidrew  flrom 
to  elevate  Prussia,  and  embody  in  the  iwirvena  Moravia,  while  the  Anstrians  everywhere  tri- 
title  of  Prussian  kins  that  substantial  possesnon  umphed  against  France  and  Bavaria.  England 
of  royal  power  which  could  only  come  fW>m  meanwhile  declared  for  Austria,  and  British 
enlamd  dominion.  The  pragmatic  sanction  of  troops  fought  at  Dettingen.  Frederic  grew 
Charles  VI.,  guaranteed  solemnly  by  Europe,  and  aniious  in  the  midst  of  ceaseless  Austrian  vie- 
by  no  member  of  the  family  of  nations  more  sol-  tortes,  and  in  Aug.  1744,  marched  into  Bohemia 
emiily  than  by  Prussia,  had,  it  was  supposed,  se-  at  the  head  of  100,000  meui  and  took  Prague. 
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He  felt  that  he  liad  no  right  to  expect  forbear-  he  hoped  that  genim,  Judgment,  and  roolo- 

ance  after  his  own  perfidious  conquest  of  Silesia ;  tion^  with  ordinary  good  fortune,  uigbt  at  lent 

and  accordingly,  with  uo  more  notice  than  at  sustain  him  until  his  enemies  shoold  Quarrd 

first,  he  threatened  Vienna.  He  confesses,  how-  among  themselves.    At  Dresden  heseizeasooii 

ever,  that  this  campaign  was  filled  with  hlun-  state  papers  which  eziMised  the  dHogns  of  the 

ders;  that  no  general  ever  committed  graver  coalition*    They  were  published,  and  tbe  world 

faults;  and  it  aopeara  that  during  this  year  he  saw  that  this  time  he  had  right  on  Ikis  sde. 

first  learned  to  be  a  generaL    He  retreated  rap-  Saxony  was  reduced,  and  became  in  effect  for 

idly,  but  only  to  retrieve  the  past    Next  year,  the  time  a  part  of  his  dominions.   He  levied 

at  mhenfi*iedberg,  he  defeated  a  joint  army  of  troops  and  supplies;  and  thus,  within  a  lew 

Austrians  and  Saxons,  June  4, 1745,  in  a  man-  weeks,  one  of  tne  confederates  was  made  to 

ner  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  contem-  turn  hb  weapons  against  the  othets.   Tbenext 

i>orary  commanders.   This  victory  was  followed  campaign  opened  with  the  great  battle  of 

by  those  of  Sorr  (Sept  30)  and  Kesseldorf  (Dec.  Prague,  May  5,  1757.    Frederic  was  rictorioiH^ 

15),  and  the  fall  of  Dresden;  and  having  no  longer  but  lost  12,000  men.    A  second  battle  vai 

reason  to  fear  that  Maria  Theresa  could  avenee  fought  and  lost  at  Collin,  June  18.    Frederic 

herself,  he  deserted  his  French  ally,  and  made  abandoned  Bohemia.    French  troops  invaded 

peace  with  England  and  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Prussia,  and  his  army  lost  confidence.   Freoch, 

Dresden  (Deo.  22X  by  which  he  acknowledged  Swedes,  and  Russians  were  marching  anooBer^ 

Francis  as  emperor,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  lin ;  and  Frederic,  moaming  the  deatn  of  bb 

possession  of  Silesia.     Frederio  by  this  time  mother,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  provided 

had  doubled  the  number  of  his  subjects,  and  himself  with  i>oison,  and^  resolvingnever  tobe 

had  succeeded  so  well  in  humbling  Austria  and  taken  alive,  meditated  suidde.   He  marched 

her  allies,  that  he  appeared  to  hold  in  his  hand  from  Bohemia  against  tlie  French.   ITith  half 

the  balance  of  power  in  Germany.    His  peo-  their  numbers  he  defeated  them  at  Roesbaeb, 

pie  now  eiyoyed  11  years  of  peace,  dnrins  and  took  7,000  prisoners  (Nov.  6).    OaDecS, 

which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  organization  of  at  Leuthen,  with  80,000  men,  he  attackeil  80,000 

his  states  and  his  army,  the  advancement  of  the  Austrians  (accordins;  to  Kohlrauscb),  kiDed  oc 

arts,  agriculture^  manufactures,  commerce,  and  captured  21,000  of  their  number,  and  took  110 

education,  the  amelioration  of  the  laws,  and  the  guns,  50  standards,  and  i,000  wagons.  Ear!/ 

increase  of  the  publio  revenues.    He  also  re-  in  1758  be  was  agiun  ready  for  action,  sod  Tiili 

aumed  his  literary  occupations,  and  wrote  his  87,000  troops  fought  almost  hand  to  naiul  vith 

**Memoir8of  theHouseof  Brandenburg"(2  vols.,  60,000  Russians  at  Zomdorf  It  was  tbe  fiercest 

Beriin,  1761),  his  poem  of  tbe  *' Art  of  War,"  and  bloodiest  battle  of  tlie  war.    Frederic  or- 

and  many  otl&er  j^roductions  in  prose  and  verse,  dered  that  no  quarter  should  be  given,  so  m- 

This  was  a  i>eriod,  nevertheless,  of  constant  raged  was  he  with  the  devastations  coannittea 

anxiety  and  insecurity;  and  learning,  in  1756,  by  the  invaders;  and  19,000  Russians  and  IV 

that  a  new  coalition  was  forming  against  him,  000  Prussians  lay  upon  the  field,  deadorwoood- 

Frederio  at  once  prepared  for  the  encounter,  ed,  at  the  close  of  this  fearful  day.   The  R»- 

Although  at  the  moment  in  alliance  with  France  sian  survivors  abandoned  Prussia  imniediBt^, 

and  Sweden,  he  resolved  to  rely  as  far  as  possi-  and  Frederio  marched  into  Sazony.   He  bad 

ble  upon  himself  alone.  Wholly  distrusting  the  beaten  French,  Austrian,  and  Rusaan  armieiiD 

French  ministry,  ho  turned  suddenly  to  Eng-  turn,  each  widi  more  than  double  his  force; 

land.    His  ofier  was  readily  accepted.    Prussia  but  close  upon  these  triumphs  followed  a  chain 

tlirew  off  France ;  and  England,  Austria.    The  of  disasters  which  would  liave  overthrovn  loj 

two  rejected  parties  forthwith  allied  themselves,  other  commander.    At  dead  of  night  he  «» 

and  the  whole  face  of  affairs  was  changed,  surprised  and  terribly  defeated  at  Hoehkirchen, 

Sweden,  the  tool  of  France,  followed  the  French  but  rallying  in  an  incredibly  short  time  be  t» 

lead'mg;  and  Frederic,  with  scarcely  6,000,000  cued  Dresden  from  an  overwhehning  army  of 

subjects,  including  the  conquered  Silesians,  found  Austrians,  and  went  into  winter  quarteKit 

himself  alone  on  tlie  continent  against  100,000,-  Breslau.    The  4th  year  opened  with  tjie  ^^ 

000.    It  was  resolved  to  crush  him ;  but  those  trians  overrunning  Saxony,  Russians  victonoas 

who  made  this  resolution  knew  little  of  the  upon  the  Oder,  Frederio  utterlv  rontcd  at  Mh 

prodigies  of  which  this  man  was  capable.  He  had  nersdorf,  and  Berlin  saved  only  by  the  kiop 

foreseen  their  designs,  detected  all  their  secret  miraculous  energy.  The  5th  year  saw  tbe  capitil 

intrigues,  and  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  while  Frederic  voa 

Accordingly,  in  June,  1756,  with  70,000  men,  great  battles  at  Liegnitz  and  Torgan.   ^^^ 

he  entered  Saxony,  and  commenced  the  famous  year  was  also  unfavorable,  but  he  still  fooght 

7  years*  war.    His  army  had  grown  to  160,000  on.    The  circle  seemed  to  be  ^'^'^^y'SiS 

men.    His  enemies  could  bring  600,000  troops  him,  and  he  grew  savage  with  deswiir.  foguB^ 

into  the  field,  and  there  was  not  a  politician  in  deserted  him,  but  Russia  withorew  ftein  w 

Europe  who  did  not  look  upon  his  destruction  coalition.    Frederio  broke  into  Silesia  sod  de- 

as  certain.    He  himself  scarcely  doubted  it.  feated  the  Austrians  at  Btlckersdorf.  Tbesraiia 

He  knew,  however,  that  he  had  some  adyan-  of  France  were  meanwhOe  withdrawn,  rnon 

tages.     He  had  an   overfiowing  treasury  at  declaring  future  neutrality ;  and  ProBstioi  tf^ 

liome,  and  plenty  of  money  from  England,  and  Austrians  stood  alone  against  eaoh  other.   i«* 
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cmpreBB  now  gave  way,  and  in  Feb.  1763,  1772  was  contemplated  the  dismemberment  of 
peaoe  was  signed  at  Habertsborg;  leaving  Fred-  Poland.  It  originated  between  Frederto  and 
erio  in  possession  of  Silesia,  the  sole  object,  short  Catharine  of  Russia;  for  it  is  certain  that  a 
of  saving  Prussia  itself,  for  wbich  he  had  fonght.  most  unwilling  consent  was  wmng  from  Maria 
After  an  absence  of  8  vears  he  reentered  Berlin  Theresa.  Frederic  took  possession  of  his  share 
in  triumph.  The  city  nad  been  more  than  once  in  Sept.  1772,  and  issued  m  Justification  of  him* 
plundered;  the  population  had  suffered  fright-  self  a  manifesto  so  vain,  that  it  has  been  called 
fully.  He  found  die  number  of  his  subjects  an  insult  added  to  the  injury.  Ko  other  war« 
diminished  by  ^ ;  a  sixth  of  the  male  able-  like  event  occurred^  except  the  threateoing  of 
bodied  adults  had  died  upon  the  field  of  battle,  another  war  with  Austria  on  the  subject  of  the 
Cossacks  and  Croats  had  slaughtered  youog  and  Bavarian  succession.  The  emperor  Joseph  II. 
old,  women  and  children.  Fields  were  unsown;  laid  claim  to  it,  and  entered  Bavaria  with  an 
villages  and  hamlets  were  deserts.  But,  say  armvinl778.  Frederic  interposed  as  protector 
historians,  Frederio  did  not  owe  a  dollar.  His  of  the  rightful  heir,  the  duke  of  Deux  Pouts, 
first  ot^ject  was  the  thorough  restoration  and  Some  skirmishes  ensued^  when  Maria  Theresa 
reorganization  of  the  army.  During  every  mo-  prevailed  upon  her  son  to  forego  his  claims, 
ment  of  the  24  remaining  years  of  Frederic's  reace  was  accordingly  ngned.  May  18,  1779. 
life,  he  was  armed  at  all  points.  His  energies,  Later  important  public  acts  of  his  life  were  tiie 
meanwhile,  were  employ ea  with  equal  devution  establishment,  in  1786,  of  the  so  called  confed- 
in  the  restoration  of  his  country.  The  corn  eration  of  princes  (F&rsteribund);  and  a  treaty 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  next  campaign  with  the  United  States  of  America,  embodying 
was  bestowed  forthwith  upon  the  destitute.  In  the  most  elevated  principles  of  internationu 
Silesia  taxes  were  remitted  for  6  months ;  in  rights.  Without  much  community  of  political 
Pomerania  and  New  Brandenburg  for  2  years,  sentiment^  he  was  friendly  to  the  American  par 
Immense  sums  of  money  were  expended  in  agri-  triots,  and  gave  evidence  of  his  dislike  of  Brit- 
cultural  and  industrial  improvements;  in  all,  dur-  ish  policy  in  employing  Hessian  troops  across 
ingtheremainder  of  his  reign,  24,000,000  thalers.  the  Atlantic,  by  levying  the  same  toll  per  head 
To  meet  these  and  other  similar  ends,  the  most  upon  the  recruits  which  passed  through  his  do- 
rigid  economy  was  practised.  The  royal  house-  minions  as  was  charged  upon  *' bought  and  sold 
hold  was  so  frugal  that  the  king  saved  annually  cattle.'*  Washington  commanded  his  admira- 
from  the  sum  appropriated  to  his  court  neariy  tion,  and  Mount  Yernon  received  among  its 
1,000,000  thalers.  His  envoys  in  England  and  treasures  a  Prussian  sword  of  honor,  forwfurded 
France  each  had  salaries  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  from  Potsdam  with  the  words :  *'  From  the  old- 
The  king  himself  had  but  one  fine  dress  during  est  general  in  the  world  to  the  greatest''  Fred- 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Shabby  old  garments  eric  died  after  a  severe  attack  of  dropsy,  at  the 
and  snufl^  yellow  waistcoats  were  his  daily  wear;  age  of  74 ;  he  left  no  children  by  his  wife,  with 
and  when  it  was  found  at  his  death  that  he  did  whom  he  never  cohabited,  and  was  therefore 
not  possess  a  single  decent  shirt,  he  was  buried  succeeded  by  a  nephew,  Frederio  William  II.,  to 
in  one  belonging  to  his  ifiUet  de  chambre.  In  whom  he  left  a  treasury  contiuning  a  surplus  of 
one  tmcj  alone  was  he  ever  enticed  from  an  72',000,000  thalers,  an  army  of  220,000  men,  a 
excess  of  economy ;  this  was  his  love  of  build-  territory  increased  by  29,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  peo- 
ing.  He  was  himself  the  great  exemplar  of  pie  industrious,  intelligent,  and  happy.  On  his 
industry.  Twenty  hours  in  the  24  he  spent  in  accession  he  had  2.240,000  subjects ;  at  his  death 
some  active  bodily  or  mental  employment.  He  the  number  exceeded  6,000,000.  His  works  were 
rose  at  4,  and  retired  at  midnight  Dinner  was  published  by  order  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  under 
the  scene  of  intellectual  activity^  a  school  of  the  auspices  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences 
wit  and  discussion.  Religious  persecution  was  (80  vols.,  Berlin,  1846--'57).  Extensive  works 
unknown  in  his  dominions ;  perlect  order  reign-  on  Frederic  have  been  written  by  Eolb  and 
ed  throughout;  property  was  secure;  speech  Preuss.  Of  Carlyle's ''History  of  Frederic,'*  to 
and  the  press  were  free.  Lampoons  and  libels  be  completed  in  4  vols.,  2  vols,  have  been  pub- 
on  himself  he  wholly  disregarded.  "My  people  lished  (Aug.  1859).  Firiedrich  der  Gto99$  und 
and  I,**  he  said,  ^  understand  each  other.  They  Kdtharina  11.^  by  Kurd  von  SchlOzer  of  St  Pe- 
are  to  say  what  they  like,  and  I  am  to  do  what  tersburg,  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1859. 
I  like."  Cheap  and  speedy  justice  was  admin-  FREDERIO  WILLIAM  H.,  king  of  Prussia, 
iatered.  In  commercial  policy  and  international  bom  Sept  25, 1748,  died  Nov.  19,  1797.  He 
law  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time.  Devoted  was  the  grandson  of  Frederio  William  I.,  nephew 
as  he  was  to  letters^  he  never  allowed  the  pas-  of  Frederio  the  Great^  and  son  of  the  prince  Au- 
sion  for  literature  to  divert  him  from  duty,  gustus  William,  who,  having  incurred  the  re- 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  Ger-  sentment  of  his  brother  the  king  by  an  nnsnc- 
man  language,  and  spoke  of  it  with  contempt  cessful  retreat  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Yet  he  never  wrote  irench  correctly.  Respect-  Collin  (1757),  shortly  after  died.  Frederio 
able  as  he  was  as  a  historian,  and  voluminous  as  William,  having  become  heir  presumptive  to 
a  versifier,  be  never  learned  to  spell  the  lanffui^  his  uncle,  received  from  him  but  rare  marks  of 
which  he  idolized.  It  has  been  said  of  him  cordiality  or  affection,  was  rather  austerely  ed« 
that  in  action  he  was  a  Grerman  prince,  and  in  ncated,  and  often  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
tion  a  French  philosopher.    In  the  year  |he  war  during  the  last  period  of  the  7  yean' 
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straggle.    He  ei^Joyed  little  freedom  in  the  se<y  when  engaged  in  the  warwilih^^iiiee,  tend  ft 
ond  and  peaoefiu  half  of  Fredericks  reign,  was  more  convenient  and  more  profitable  to  shin 
obliged  to  repudiate  his  first  wif^  Elizabeth  of  the  prey  with  Russia  and  Austria.    Hs  msrobed 
Brunswick,  because  of  ill  conduct,  and  lived  in  his  army  into  Poland,  and  active^  promoledthi 
a  circle  of  his  own,  in  which  some  visionaries  second  and  third  dismemberment  of  the  on* 
of  the  then  powerfully  organized  sect  of  illumi-  happy  republic  (l793-*95}.   His  share  wis  laige^ 
nati  were  particularly  conspicuous,  who  uudn-  extending  to  the  Kiemen,  and  indiidisg  & 
tained  their  infiuence  over  hmi  even  after  his  ac-  capital,  Warsaw.    These  wars  and  the  cztnr- 
cession  to  the  throne.  This  took  place  on  Aug.  17,  agance  of  the  court  exhausted  the  finanoes  of 
1786.    Freed  from  his  long  continued  restraint^  Pmsda.    Intolerant  ediots  and  severs  ratn^ 
the  new  king  gave  himsdf  up  without  modera-  tbns  of  the  press  contributed  to  make  hb  reig& 
tion  to  his  voluptuous  inclinations.    Mistresses  unpopular.    It  must,  however,  be  acknowlsd^ 
and  favorites  reigned  in  the  court  and  squander-  ^at  it  was  not  without  merit  in  devetoping  th» 
ed  the  treasures  of  the  state.    The  favor  of  tiie  resources  of  the  state  and  the  welfsrs  of  tbt 
people  he  sought  to  gain  by  ostentatious  mild-  people  by  usefbl  internal  improvemcDti.  Tb* 
ness;  even  the  discipline  of  the  army,  so  re-  juridical  orsanizalion  of  Prussia  wssslsegreitr 
nowned  under  Frederic,  was  relaxed.    The  first  ly  promoted  under  Frederic  Willism. 
imp<»lant  act  of  his  policy  abroad,  which  was       FREDEBIO  WILXIAM IIL,  sonandneoesfor 
but  slightly  infiuencea  by  the  energetic  minis-  of  the  preceding,  bom  Aug.  8, 1770,  died  iosi 
ter  Herzberg,  was  to  reinstate  in  power  his  7,  1840.    Educated  with  care  by  his  viitnoa 
brother-in-law  the  stadtholder  of  the  Nether*  mother,  Louisa  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  hdhadus- 
hmds,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  anti*Orange  pie  opportunity  of  comparing,  at  Um  oouti  cf 
party.    A  Prussian  army  under  the  duke  of  Frederic  the  Great  and  of  his  iather,  theoppo- 
Brunswick  entered  Holland,  occupied  Amster-  site  (influence  of  royal  virtues  and  vieesspco 
dam,  and  restored  the  ancient  order  of  things,  the  affidrs  of  his  state ;  and  he  earlj  eontfsetcd 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  the  love  of  order,  discipline,  economy,  sod  labor, 
1788,  at  the  Hague,  by  Prussia,  England,  and  which  in  after  time  contributed  no  little  to  the 
HoUand.    Alarmed  by  the  alliance  of  the  em*  prosperity  of  his  people.    He  aceompsnied  hi* 
peror  Joseph  II.  with  Gatharine  IL  of  Russia,  uUier  to  the  conference  of  Pilnitz,  and  to  tbi 
and  by  the  successes  of  the  Bnssians  in  the  war  army  of  ^e  first  coalition  against  Frsnce,  ind 
against  Turkey,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  in  1798  married  the  beautiful  and  aceomplttbcd 
wter  power  guaranteeing  all  its  possessions,  princess  Louisa  of  Meoklenbuig-StreUtz,  ififf 
An  army  was  assembled  in  Silesia,  near  the  Bo*  nls  accession  to  the  throne  (1797)  the  most  pop- 
hemian  frontier.    Before  the  outbreak  of  the  ular  queen  of  Prussia.  The  great  task  of  thoMV 
war,  however,  Frederic  William  wavered,  and  reign  was  to  purge  the  court  and  the  sdmini^ 
finally  restored  hb  good  understanding  with  tion  of  the  creatures  and  abuses  of  the  precedioi. 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Beiohenbach  (1790).  This  was  done  with  energy.    The  wipopalir 
concluded  with  the  successor  of  Joseph,  Leopold  edicts  restricting  the  press  andthefreedom  of  ra- 
il., who  soon  also  made  peace  with  the  Porte,  ligions  instruction  were  abrogated,  and  eooDooj 
Bussia,  however,  was  allowed  to  continue  her  and  order  restored  in  tho  administrstioo.  lo 
operations  undisturbed,  and  the  encouraging  his  foreign  policy  the  young  king  msintain^ 
promises  made  to  the  Belgian  patriots  were  soon  the  neut»dity  hnposed  by  the  treaty  (^  Biid 
forgotten.    Herzberg  resigneo.    The  interview  the  temporary  stipulations  of  which  were  id«» 
at  Pihiitz  with  the  emperor  (1791)  prepwed  definite  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  (1801).  For 
the  first  coalition  agunst  the  French  revolution,  its  cessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rbis^  Pf^ 
The  hostile  operations  b^^an  in  the  spring  of  ^  soon  after  received  ample  compenntionsa 
1792.    The  duke  of  Brunswick  entered  France  small  territories  deprived  of  their  independaet 
in  June;  the  king  and  the  crown  prince,  tiie  as  members  of  the  empire  bv  decree  of  the  Ger* 
son  of  his  second  wife,  Louisa  of  Hesse-Darm-  manic  diet.    Satisfied  with  his  aeqaisitioDS  iin 
stadt,  Joined  hun  soon  after.   Want  of  harmony  political  influence  in  the  north  of  Germiajt 
and  repeated  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  Frederic  William  refused  to  join  thetmrd  co- 
revolutionary  fanaticism  and  the  skiU  of  the  com-  alition  agiunst  France  which  was  ^^"^^  ^ 
manders  on  the  side  of  the  French,  soon  turned  England,  Bussia,  and  Austria.    Bat  wmd  w 
the  scale  in  favor  of  tho  latter,  compelling  Fred-  French  armies  had  infringed  the  sentrsutj  « 
eric  William  to  keep  the  defensive,  and  finally  the  Prussian  territories,  Frederic  Vmiiin  t^ 
to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Basel  (1795)  with  the  cretly  allied  himself  with  Alexander  of  Ra»i«» 
republic,  in  which  he  ceded  his  territories  beyond  during  a  sudden  visit  of  tiie  latter  ^^^ 
the  Bhine,  contracting  for  fhtnre  indemnities  and  Hesitation,  however,  spoiled  the  effect  of  vii 
a  kindx>f  protectorate  over  northern  Germany,  alliance,  and  the  battle  of  Ansterlits  ^'^^ 
His  participation  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  fickle  lowed  by  a  new  treaty  with  Nspcdeon  (l^ 
and  treacherous  as  his  policy  was,  wssproduc*  1805).    Oedins  Anspach,  Cleves,  sod  ^^^^ 
tive  of  more  advantageous  resnltn.    Having  en-  tel,  it  received  Hanover  fitira  the  oonqoe^ 
conrsged  the  so-called  Long  Polish  diet  in  its  The  consequence  of  thb  exchange  was  «»* 
efl^rta  to  regenerate  the  state  and  to  make  it  Kapoleon   wanted,  a  declaration  of  ^^P 
independent  of  Bussia,  by  a  treaty  in  which  he  England  against  Prussia.    The  ^****''J!['f*2 
guaranteed  its  integrity  (1790),  he  afterward^  embroiled  with  Sweden.    Having  maw  P«^ 
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witih  these  enemies,  Ftederio  William  made  dinarylossee,  and  to  face  bo  many  enemies.  The 
peremptory  demands  on  Napoleon  in  1)ehalf  of  Pmteians  fonght  bravely  in  various  engagements 
the  nentraiitj  of  his  state  and  its  allies  in  north-  in  1818  and  1814  (see  BlGohbr),  and  the  king 
em  Germany.  K(q)oleon  answered  with  prompt  often  gave  proo&  of  personal  activity  and  oour* 
hostilities,  and  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Anerstftdt  age.  He  entered  Paris  with  his  allies,  accom- 
were  both  fonght  on  Oct.  14, 1806.  The  power-  panied  Alexander  on  his  visit  to  England,  made, 
fhl  Pmssian  army  was  broken,  Berlin  was  occn*  in  Aug.  1814,  a  trinmphal  entry  into  his  capi- 
pied  by  the  enemy,  and  the  fortresses  surrender-  tal,  and  repaired  to  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
ed  at  tiie  first  sommons.  The  aid  of  Alexander  The  stipulations  of  this  oonpess  conferred  on 
was  of  little  avaiL  After  a  winter  eampaign  in  Prussia  greater  power  than  it  possessed  before 
Pmssian  Poland  and  the  indecisive  battles  of  the  wars,  enlarging  it  particularly  with  parts  of 
Pultnsk  (Dec.  26)  and  Eylaa  (Feb.  8,  1807),  Saxony,  one  of  the  last  allies  of  Napoleon.  The 
Napoleon  conqnered  peace  by  the  battle  of  sudden  return  of  the  captive  of  Elba  called  the 
Friedland,  won  on  the  anniversary  of  Marengo  Prussian  army  again  to  arms,  and  Bldcher,  after 
(June  14).  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  (July)  sacrificed  his  previous  defeat,  appeared  at  Waterloo  in 
one  half  of  Prassia,  parts  of  which  were  trans*  time  to  finish  the  great  struggle.  The  last  25 
formed  into  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  others  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  form  a 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The  period  of  undisturbed  peace  and  prosperity  for 
other  half  remained  for  years  in  the  hands  of  Prussia.  Closely  allied  with  the  czar  Aloxan- 
the  conqueror,  and  was  treated  as  a  subdued  der,  and  afterwud  with  Nicholas,  the  king  pur- 
province.  The  king,  who  paid  a  visit  with  the  sued  a  policy  of  strict  conservatism.  Much  was 
queen  to  Alexander,  could  not  return  to  his  done  for  internal  improvements,  little  for  polit- 
capital  before  1809.  This  gloomy  period,  how-  leal  reform.  Revolutionary  agitations,  wher- 
ever, became  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  ever  they  manifested  themselves,  were  suppressed 
history  of  the  state  by  a  series  of  salutary  and  with  severity.  Science,  however,  was  patron- 
energetic  reforms,  undertaken  and  executed  ized,  and  the  king  could  boast  of  the  friendship 
Particularly  under  the  celebrated  ministers  of  theHnmboldts.  The  last  years  of  his  reign 
tein  and  -Hardenberg.  Serfdom  was  abolished,  were  agitated  by  a  strife  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
the  towns  obtained  some  independence  in  the  lie  clergy.  The  eldest  of  his  4  sons  succeeded 
management  of  their  own  affairs  through  city  him  as  Frederic  William  lY.  One  of  his 
representatives,  the  royal  domains  were  solo,  daughters  was  nurried  to  the  emperor  Nicholas, 
convents  and  ecclesiastical  foundations  convert-  In  1824  he  had  formed  a  morganatic  marriage 
ed  into  state  property,  public  instraction  was  with  the  countess  Augusta  of  Harrach,  whom 
organized,  and  the  new  university  oi  Berlin  he  made  duchess  of  Liegnitz. 
founded.  The  new  system  of  military  organi-  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  IV.,  son  and  sncces- 
zation  of  Prussia  had  also  its  origin  in  that  sor  of  the  preceding,  bora  Oct.  15,  1795.  He 
period.  In  1810  the  king  lost  his  wife,  the  received  a  careful  scientific  education,  though 
faithful  companion  of  his  misfortunes.  In  1818  his  boyhood  was  passed  in  the  most  disastrous 
he  wascomi^lledto  aid  Napoleon  with  an  army  period  of  Prussian  history,  and  his  youth  in 
against  Russia.  Forming  tne  left  of  the  great  that  of  the  great  straggle  against  Napoleon. 
French  army  of  invasion,  it  was  saved  on  the  Ancillon,  Delbrack,  Schamhorst,  Enesebeck, 
retreat  by  a  special  arrangement  between  its  Savigny,  Ritter,  and  Ranch  were  among  his 
commander,  York,  and  Diebitsch.  York  was  of-  teachers  in  philosophy,  belles-lettres,  military 
ficially  blamed,  but  soon  received  a  due  acknowl-  science,  political  economy,  and  art.  He  waa 
edgment  of  his  patriotic  act.  Having  trans-  often  present  on  the  scene  of  action  during  the 
ferred  his  residence  to  Breslan  ^Jan.  1813),  last  campaign  against  Napoleon,  became  fomil- 
Frederic  William  now  issued  his  famous  pro-  iarly  acquainted  with  many  distinguished  men 
damation,  which  was  answered  by  a  general  ofhisage,ofwhom  Humboldt  remained  attached 
risinip  of  the  nation  against  France.  The  capi-  to  him  through  life,  and  developed  his  taste  for 
tal  of  Prussia  alone  is  said  to  have  contributed  the  fine  arts  while  residing  in  Paris  after  its  oc- 
a  force  of  10,000  men.  Fortunately,  prudent  cupation  by  tiie  allies,  and  on  a  journey  to  Italy 
measures  had  been  adopted  in  secret  to  pre-  in  1828.  Admitted  to  the  councils  of  his  ikther, 
pare  for  the  straggle.  The  youth,  meeting  pri*  he  evinced  a  marked  independence  of  opinion 
▼ately,  had  been  drilled  in  the  use  of  arms  in  with  much  administrative  ability.  As  militiury 
small  detachments.  Thus  the  power  of  the  governor  of  Pomerania,  his  affability  gained  him 
people  answered  to  their  will.  Tlie  militia  general  popularity.  Great  expectations  had 
navmg  been  summoned,  war  against  France  waa  been  formed  of  his  fhture  career  when  he  sno- 
declared  on  March  17.  The  situation  had  its  ceeded  to  the  throne  (June  7,  1840).  His  first 
dangers.  The  French  still  held  the  fortresses  solemn  declaration  at  Kdnigsberg,  a  limited 
of  Irussia  and  Poland;  their  army  in  the  domin-  political  amnesty,  ih^  reinstating  of  Aradt,  tho 
ions  of  the  king  still  amounted  to  60,000.  But  old  liberal  poet,  the  reappointment  to  office  of 
the  hour  of  success  had  passed  for  Napoleon,  the  popular  lieutenant-general  Yon  Boyen,  the 
The  continual  desertion  of  his  allies  served  to  conciliatory  termination  of  a  difficulty  bo- 
strengthen  the  phalanx  of  tho  coalition  after  tween  the  state  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
every  defeat  <^ his  armies.  His  enormous  new  were  bailed  with  applause;  but  the  appoint- 
leviea  were  not  eaffldent  to  cover  the  eztraor-  ment  of  statesmen  like  Hassenpflng  ana  £loh- 
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born,  the  patronage  bestowed  on  the  nobilitjr.i  efnment     These  conceanons  were  reeeind 

as  well  as  on  the  representatives  of  the  historic  with  enthnsiasm,  but  the  people  still  demanded 

co*roDiantic  and  pietistic  schools,  the  dismissal  the  removal  of  the  hated  troops  from  the  captul, 

of  Bruno  Bauer  from  his  professorship,  the  sus-  and  for  this  purpose  a  deputation  of  oittieDs  it* 

Sension  of  Braun,  the  expulsion  from  the  king^  paired  to  the  palace  (March  18),  while  a  crowd 
om  of  Prussian  and  non-Prussian  democraU,  of  people  assembled  before  it.  The  dqraUtioB 
among  others  of  Herwegh,  Itzstein,  and  Hecker,  was  refused  admittance,  and  soldiers  aavanced 
the  severe  application  of  literary  censorship,  from  the  court  of  the  palace  to  dear  the  plice. 
and  the  cordial  relations  of  the  court  with  the  Some  shots  were  firea.  Immediatelj  the  pea- 
czar  Nicholas,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  kin^  pie  dispersed  in  every  direction  with  cries  of 
soon  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  liberal  part  of  '*  Treason  I  they  are  murdering  us!  revenge !" 
the  nation.  An  attempt  on  tlie  life  of  the  king  Hundreda  of  barricades  were  erected  in  t  lev 
by  t^e  dismissed  burgomaster  Tschech  in  1844  hours,  the  arsenal  was  stormed,  and  a  fonoos 
was  punished  with  death.  The  development  fight  ensued,  which  raged  till  the  morning  of 
given  to  the  representation  by  provincial  estates,  the  next  day,  when  the  king  commanded  the 
which  had  been  introduced  under  the  preced-  retreat  of  the  troops  and  their  removal  from  the 
ing  reign,  by  the  convocation  of  their  stand-  city.  The  corpses  of  the  fallen  combstanti  were 
ing  committees  in  1842,  and  by  the  convocation  carried  into  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  and  the 
of  the  united  provincial  estates  of  the  kingdom  king  was  compelled  to  appear  before  them  vhh 
in  Feb.  1847,  was  made  less  significant  by  the  uncovered  head ;  the  palace  of  his  then  ytij 
distinct  declaration  of  the  king  that  the  repre-  unpopular  brother,  the  prince  of  Fruttie,  vtf 
sentattvea,  far  from  becoming  legislators,  would  declared  national  property.  The  ministry  v» 
be  allowed  only  to  give  advice  to  the  unlimited  dismissed,  a  civic  guard  organized,  and  a  eeo- 
aovereign,  and  that  he  would  never  consent  to  eral  amnesty  granted.  Mieroslawski,  who  ud 
bind  his  inherited  authority  by  a  written  com-  been  sentenced  to  death,  was  carried  in  triumph 
pact.  Periodical  meetings  of  the  united  assem-  through  the  streets  of  Berlin,  and  250  of  his  Ur 
Dly  were  adced  for  in  vain.  The  government,  sociates  left  the  prison  with  him,  and  hastened 
though  granting  general  toleration,  declared  to  Posen  to  commence  the  restoration  of  Foltod, 
against  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the  the  new  ministry  promising  its  aqsistance.  The 
state,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and  king  now  openly  and  ostentationslj  deckred 
avowedly  sought  to  rule  the  kingdom  in  con-  his  purpose  to  take  the  lead  in  Germany;  tbt 
formity  with  the  views  of  the  school  generally  diet  was  again  aasembled  (April  2),  to  elebo- 
known  as  pietists.  Much  more  was  done  for  the  rote  a  new  election  law.  It  was  dissolved  liter 
material  interests  of  the  state  throu^^h  internal  the  passage  of  that  law  on  April  5,  and  a  coo- 
improvements,  commercial  union  with  foreign*  stituent  assembly  was  convened  in  Berlin  (Mff 
states,  and  the  commercial  union  with  the  north  22),  while  the  delegates  of  Prussia  also  tppear> 
of  Germany  (ZoUt&rein),  which  also  extended  ed  in  the  national  German  parliament  which  is 
the  politicsl  influence  of  Prussia.  Tlie  Polish  Frankfort-on-the-Main  had  superseded  the  diet 
conspiracy  of  1846,  which  threatened  the  eastern  of  the  princes  (Bundestag),  Pmsuan  troops 
possessions  of  the  King,  was  detected  in  time  in  were  sent  to  Schleswig-Holstein  to  sasist  the 
the  duchy  of  Posen ;  the  outbreak  in  the  same  German  inhabitants  in  tlieir  revolt  against  the 
province  was  easily  suppressed  ;  the  insurgents  king  of  Denmark.  In  Posen,  however,  when 
of  Cracow,  who  laid  down  their  arms  on  Prus-  the  Poles  had  risen  in  a  bloody  iosorrectioB. 
aian  territory,  were  treated  with  rigor.  The  the  troops  restored  order  after  furious  contests 
people  were  already  politically  agitated  by  the  with  tiie  half-unarmed  bands  under  MicrosUv- 
lively  discussions  of  the  diet  (from  April  11  to  ski  (April  and  May).  This  was  the  txtt  rct^ 
June  22,  1847),  and  of  its  standing  committees,  tionary  victory.  Others  followed.  Whiie  the 
assembled  Jan.  18, 1848,  and  also  by  the  trial  of  revolution  was  losing  its  time  in  endless  speech- 
the  insurrectionists  of  Posen,  and  of  Micros-  making,  framing  of  constitutions,  and  sdtemii^ 
lawski,  the  destined  leader  of  the  Polish  move-  on  the  reorganization  of  Germany  ss  a  nnitw 
ment,  as  well  as  by  the  victory  of  the  liberals  in  empire,  in  the  assemblies  of  Frankfort,  Berlin. 
Switzerland  over  the  Sanderbund^  the  constitu-  Vienna,  and  elsewhere ;  while  it  was  ^^^ 
tional  movements  in  Italy,  and  the  revolution  ita  power  in  party  strifes  and  useless  nnde^ 
in  Sicily,  when  the  news  of  the  French  revolu-  takinga,  and  degenerating  through  the  ^}^^, 
tion  of  Feb.  24  involved  the  whole  of  Germany  of  the  populace,  the  governments,  which  hw 
in  a  flame.  The  popular  movement  was  vie-  maintainea  their  armies,  paved  the  waj  wt  i 
torious  all  over  the  south-west  and  south  of  the  complete  restoration  of  their  power  by  mtoai 
confederation,  before  Frederic  William  was  understanding,  skilibl  counter-revolntiooa? 
forced  to  yield  to  its  irresistible  current.  Even  manoeuvres,  continually  changing  oiinictncfl) 
after  the  fall  of  Metternich  in  Vienna  (March  and  varying  programmes.  In  Prussia  f^^^ 
13),  he  was  determined  to  maintain  his  royal  who,  by  their  zeal,  activity,  or  popnlarity,  he» 
authority,  and  to  grant  liberties  only  as  free  assisted  the  government  during  the  dsngcrooi 
gifts.  Threatening  popular  gatherines  in  Ber-  period  of  the  revolution,  were  the  >'^"*^'' 
lin  were  dispersed  by  his  faithful  soldiery  be-  Camphausen,  Pfuel,  Radowitz,  Braodenbo^ 
fore  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  Manteuffel,  and  the  generals  Willi^o  t^ 
.and  the  promise  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  gov-  WrangeL    Emboldened  by  the  tried  fideu9« 
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ihe  army  and  the  growing  desire  for  order  among  mentof  affairs,  and  to  repair  for  the  restora- 

the  wealthier  classes,  b  j  the  reaction  in  France,  tion  of  his  health  to  the  Tyrol  and  subsequent- 

and  the  successes  of  the  Austrian  goyemment  Ijr  to  Italy.    His  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  prin- 

in  Prague,  Lombardy,  and  Vienna,  Frederic  cess  of  Bavaria,  being  without  issue,  his  brother 

T^'illiam  prorogued  the  Prussian  constituent  as*  William,  prince  of  Prussia,  bom  March  23, 

Bcmbly,  transferring  it  to  the  town  of  Brandon-  1797,  became  regent    The  son  of  the  regent, 

burg,  closed  its  sessions  by  an  armed  force  under  and  heir  presumptire  to  the  throne  in  case  of  the 

Wrangel  (Noyember),  and  finally  dissolved  it  expected  abdication  of  the  king,  Prince  Frederio 

shortly  after  its  reassembling  in  Brandenburg  William  (bom  Oct  18, 1881),  married  Victoria, 

(Deo.  5),  promulgating  a  liberal  constitution  of  princess  royal  of  Great  Britain  (bom  Nov.  81, 

his  own  (octroyirU  verfimung).    The  last  act  1840),  Jan.  25, 1858. 

of  the  assembly  of  Berlin,  the  decree  ordering  y.  baxont. 

the  refusal  of  taxes  (Nov.  15),  remained  without  FREDERIO  III.,  surnamed  the  Wise,  elector 

effect ;  the  new  elections  took  place  according  of  Saxony,  bom  in  Torgau,  Jan.  17, 1468,  died 

to  the  king^s  constitution,  and  the  two  cham-  May  5, 1626.    He  succeeded  his  father  Ernest, 

bers  were  convened  in  Berlin  (Feb.  26, 1849),  in  1486,  only  in  a  part  of  his  possessions,  gov- 

which  remained  in  a  state  of  siege.  Of  these  the  eming  the  rest  in  common  with  his  brother 

lower  house  was  stiU  too  revolutionary,  and  both  John  the  Oonstant,  who  also  became  his  suo- 

were  dissolved  (April  27).    In  the  mean  time  cesser.    He  was  the  founder  of  the  university 

the  king  had  not  only  abandoned  the  cause  of  of  Wittenberg,  and  though  not  an  avowed  ao- 

Bchleswig-Holstein  by  the  armistice  of  Malmoe,  herent  of  the  reformation,  greatly  promoted  it 

but  had  b\so  refused  to  accept  the  hereditair  by  his  protection.    He  procured  safety  for  Lu* 

imperial  crown  of  (Germany  offered  him  (March  ther  during  the  diet  of  Worms^  and  subsequent* 

28)  by  the  Frankfort  parliament    The  Prus-  ly  sheltered  him  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg.  His 

sian  army  now  suppressed  the  revolution  in  influence  with  the  emperor  Oharles  V.  was  due 

Dresden,  after  a  blooay  struggle  of  8  days  (May),  particularly  to  the  circumstance  that  after  the 

and  in  tiie  Palatinate  and  Baden  (June),  while  death  of  Maximilian  I.  he  had  refused  to  accept 

it  was  almost  a  mere  spectator  in  the  renewed  the  crown  of  Germany,  which  was  conferred, 

stmggle  in  Schleswig-Holstein.    A  confedera-  according  to  his  advice,  upon  that  monarch, 

tion  of  Prussia  with  Saxony  and   Hanover  The  peasants^  war  embittered  the  last  days  of 

(DreihonigBbund,  confederation  of  three  kings),  his  life. 

and  some  minor  northern  states,  formed  March  FREDERIO  AUGUSTUS  L,  1st  king  of 
26,  was  hailed  by  the  so  called  party  of  Gotha  Saxony,  eldest  son  of  the  elector  Frederio 
(Gagern,  Dahlmann,  &c.)  as  the.  last  anchor  of  OhrisUan,  bora  Dec.  28, 1750,  died  May  5, 1827. 
hope  for  a  union  of  Germany.  It  ended  in  He  sucoeeded  his  father  in  Dec.  1763,  under  the 
failure.  Opposed  by  Austria  and  its  southem  tutelage  of  Prince  Xaver,  was  dedared  of  age 
allies,  it  was  given  up  by  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Sept  15, 1768,  and  in  the  following  year  mar- 
others ;  its  parliament  of  Erfurt  assembled  in  ried  Maria  Amalia,prinoe8s  of  Deux  Ponts.  The 
vain  (March  20, 1850).  Frederio  William,  who  only  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter,  Uie 
had  in  the  mean  time  convoked  a  new  Prassian  princess  Augusta.  The  claims  of  his  mother  to 
assembly  and  confirmed  a  new  constitution  the  possessions  of  her  deceased  brother,  the 
with  his  royal  oath  (Feb.  6),  followed  for  some  elector  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Bavaria,  induced 
time  a  more  popular  course  in  the  affiurs  of  him  to  ally  himself  with  Frederic  the  Great 
Hesse-Oassel  (October),  but  soon  yielded  to  the  against  Austria  in  the  short  war  of  the  Bava- 
threats  of  Austria  and  her  allies  (November),  nan  suooesdon.  Subsequently  he  joined  the 
Order  was  restored  in  Hesse  ana  Schleswig-  league  of  princes  (F^nteribund)  formed  under 
Holstein,  and  the  ancient  Germanio  diet  was  the  protectorate  of  the  Pmssiaa  monarch.  In 
once  more  established  in  Frankfort  The  rev-  1791  he  refused  to  accept  the  succession  to 
olution  was  over.  A  second  attempt  on  the  life  the  throne  of  Poland,  offered  him  in  the  name 
of  the  king  by  Sefelose  (1850)  had  no  connection  of  that  country  by  Prince  Adam  Oasimir  Gzar- 
with  it  Only  NeufchAtel  remained  with  Switz-  toryski.  He  also  r^eoted  the  instanoea  of  a 
erland  as  a  conquest  of  the  movement,  and  was  oonference  of  the  emperors  Leopold  II.  and 
finally,  after  some  threats  of  war  in  1857,  ceded  Frederic  William  H.  of  Prussia,  held  at  Pilnits 
to  that  republic.  The  policy  of  the  government  (1791),  to  ioin  as  an  independent  sovereign  the 
was  peaceful,  and  Prassia  took  no  part  in  the  first  ooaliuon  against  the  French  revolution, 
war  in  Turkey,  though  it  participated  in  the  though  he  did  not  withhold  his  oontingent  as  a 
peace  of  Paris  (1856).  The  constitution  was  member  of  the  German  empire  when  the  war 
modified  and  remodified ;  the  revolutionary  had  been  declared.  In  1796  he  took  part  in  the 
members  of  the  assembly  of  1848,  Jaooby  and  treaty  of  peace  and  neutrality  condnded  with 
others,  were  persecuted ;  the  nobility  (dis  Jun-^  the  French  republio  by  the  district  of  Upper 
ier)  and  the  pietists  received  new  influence ;  Saxony.  He  maintained  his  neutrality  dunns 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  religion  was  thewarof  1805,  but  in  the  following  year  Joined 
eircumscribed.  In  1857  the  king  was  seized  by  Prasna  in  the  unhappy  contest  decided  by  the 
a  malady  connected  with  temporary  insanity,  battle  of  Jena.  Saxony,  which  fell  into  the 
which  increasing  by  degrees,  compelled  him  bands  of  the  French  ocmqueror,  was  severely 
(Oct  28, 1858)  to  give  up  the  personal  manage-  punished,  and  Frederio  Augustus  was  finally 
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compelled  to  throw*  bimself  into  the  arms  of  intervention  ofPmsdA,th!Bgf80onr«tiiraed  to 

Kapoleon.     Having  concluded  the  treaty  of  their  ancient  order,  and  the  reactkmaiy  mor^ 

Posen  (Dec.  1806),  he  assamed  the  title  of  king,  ment  eontinned  to  the  death  of  the  king,  whidi 

and  joined  the  Rhenish  confederation.    For  the  waa  occasioned  by  a  fiall  firom  his  carriage  on 

cession  of  several  districts  of  western  Bazonj  a  new  toar  in  the  TyroL    He  was  twice  nu^ 

annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia  he  ried,  first  to  Oarolina,  daughter  of  the  emperor 

was  scantily  compensated  by  a  part  of  Lnsatia,  Francis,  and,  after  her  deiUh  in  168S,  to  Kirii, 

and  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807)  more  liber*  daughter  of  IfarimiWiin  L  of  Bavaiia.   Both 

ally  by  the  dnchy  of  Warsaw.    He  was  a  faith*  marriages  being  vrithont  issne,  he  was  soocceded 

f  d  vassal  of  the  French  emperor  during  the  by  his  brother  John,  the  present  Idng. 
wars  of  1809  agunst  Austria,  and  1812  against  yi.  wltRTEMBEBG. 

Russia,  and  in  1818,  when  Saxony  became  the       FREDERIC  I.  (Wilhklm  Kabl),  Irtkingo^ 

chief  scene  of  the  conflict.    Having  personally  Wtlrtemberg,  son  of  the  duke  Frederic  Engeae, 

joined  Napoleon  shortly  before  the  battle  of  bom  Nov.  6, 1754,  died  Oct  80, 1816.   He  ie> 

Leipsio,  he  was  declared  after  its  bloody  issue  ceived  his  first  instruction  from  his  aceoropiiab- 

a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  ed  mother,  a  princess  of  Brandoib«g<8chwedt, 

was  sent  to  Berlin,  and  afterward  to  the  chateau  and  completed  his  education  at  Laussnoe,  after 

of  Friedrichsfeld,  but  was  subsequently  allowed  the  French  fashion  of  that  period,  served  in  the 

to  reside  at  Presbnrg  during  the  deliberations  bloodless  war  of  the  Bavarian  saccearian^accom- 

of  the  congress  of  Vienna.    That  congress  re-  panied  his  brother-in-law,  the  fbtnre  Rnffiffl 

stored  to  him  half  of  his  German  possessions,  tiie  emperor  Paul,  on  a  Journey  to  Italy  in  178S,  took 

other  half  being  annexed  to  Prussia ;  the  duchy  service  in  Russia  as  governor-general  of  Roisaa 

of  Warsaw  was  made  a  dependence  of  Russia  as  Finland,  and  after  hiaving  left  it  in  1787^  tired 

the  kingdom  of  Poland.    Keturningto  hiscapi-  for  some  time  in  retirement.    In  1790  heir« 

tal  in  June,  1815,  Frederic  Augustus  spent  the  aspectatorofthe  sessions  of  the  French  nstiaDil 

last  12  years  of  his  life  in  healing  the  wounds  assembly;  in  1796  he  fought  unsoceeififiiDy 

of  his  diminished  country  by  promoting  its  agri-  against  the  French  on  the  Rhiney  and  beiog 

cultural,  commercial,  and  mininff  interests,  by  compelled  to  leave  his  country,  retired  to  iof- 

establishing  or  developing  institutions  of  art  and  pach,  and  subsequently  to  Vienna  and  Ixmdou 

aeienoe,  and  particularly  by  a  strict  administra-  in  the  following  year  he  returned  to  W&rtem- 

tion  of  Justice.    His  grateful  subjects  bestowed  berg,  succeeding  hisfiither  on  the  dacal  throne. 

upon  him  the  surname  of  Just.    His  brother  He  shared  in  the  war  of  1799,  received  by  tbe 

Anthony  succeeded  him.  treaty  of  Luneville  as  a  compensation  some  ter- 

FREDERIO  AUGUSTUS  II.,  king  of  Sax-  ritories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  sad  v» 

ony,  bom  May  18,  1797,  died  Aug.  9, 1854.  allowed  to  assume  the  electoral  dignitT.    In 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Maximilian,  bro-  1806  he  made  an  alliance  with  K^Kueon,  jois- 

ther  of  the  kings  Frederic  Augustus  I.  and  ed  the  Rhenisli  confederation,  aad  received 

Anthony.    Having  lost  his  mouier,  Carolina  from  its  protector  the  title  of  king.    Be  de> 

Maria  Theresa,  princess  of  Parma,  at  the  age  serted  Napoleon  after  his  disasters.  Tbe  tresly 

of  7,  he  was  eaucated  principally  under  the  of  Vienna  left  him  in  possession  cf  his  kinf* 

care  of  Forell,  a  distinguished  Swiss,  and  of  dom.    To  conciliate  his  people  after  10  yttn 

Gen.  Watzdorf.     Though  often  compelled  to  of  despotic  sway  he  gave  them  a  charter,  vhi^i 

leave  the  capital  of  his  uncle  during  the  later  was  rejected  by  the  estates.    His  first  wifevis 

campaigns  of  Kapoleon  in  Germany,  and  fre-  ft  princess  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbattel,  vlio 

quently  to  change  his  abode,  he  eagerly  pursued  bore  him  two  sons,  William,  his  snccenor,  a^ 

his  studies,  which  included  pblitical  economy,  Paul,  and  a  daughter,  C^anne,  afterward  priin 

law,  and  military  science.    Botany,  however,  eessof  Montfort;  his  second  wife  was  the  pris> 

became  his  favorite  pursuit    When,  in  Sept.  cessOharotte  Augusta  Matilda  of  England,  vbo 

1880,  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  move*  died  in  1828. 

ment  in  Paris,  Dresden  became  a  scene  of  politi-       FREDERIOSBURG,  a  city  of  Spott^I^tf^ 

cal  commotions,  Frederic  Augustus  was  placed  co.,  Ya.,  pleasantly  dtuated  in  a  fertile  viOefA 

by  the  old  king  Anthony  at  the  head  of  the  com-  the  right  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  nvei^^ 

mittee  for  public  tranquillity.  As  the  prince  was  the  head  of  tide  water,  86  m.  N.  from  RiehmoiM, 

very  popular,  this  measure  greatly  contributed  and  110  m.  above  Chesapeake  bay;  pop*  ^ 

to  quiet  the  agitation.  On  June  6, 1886,  Frederic  1860,4,062.    It  contains  a  court  boase  and  gus 

Augustus  succeeded  to  the  throne.    As  he  was  and  in  1860  had  6  diutchee,  2  semiosriefl,  tf 

but  partially  occupied  with  political  affairs,  he  orphan  asylum,  2  banks,  a  gr»t  mill,  and  2  lejg* 

made  botanical  tours  and  Journeys  to  Istria.  tanneries.    The  Rappahannock,  beside  vwf 

Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro  (1888X  to  England  ing  it  with  good  water,  which  is  distrihoted  » 

and  Belgium  (1844),  to  Vienna  and' Hungary  pipes,  is  valuable  for  its  motive  power,  awi* 

(1846),  and  to  the  Tyrol  (1846).    The  move-  ble  at  the  falls  just  above.    A  canal  eit^^ 

ments  of  1848,  beginning  in  Saxony,  as  every-  to  a  point  40  m.  ftirther  up  tbe  stream  ainirai 

where  else  in  Germany,  with  great  enthusiasm  means  of  transportation  for  tbe  P'^^^..^ 

for  liberty  and  German  union,  were  followed  in  rich  fiirming  country,  and  tbe  Riconioiid,  Frn- 

May,  1849,  by  a  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Drea-  ericsburg,  and  Potomac  rallivad  coaaecti  the 

den.    This  having  been  suppressed  through  the  dty  with  the  state  and  ftdend  apXi^  ™ 
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ezpoits,  oomprifling  grain,  floor,  tobtooo,  dco.,  sitely  wroaeht,  and  containfiig  upward  of  600 

are  yalued  at  $5.000,<KK>  annnidlf.    Marbloand  poauds  of  the  precioas  metal, 

freeatone  aboima  in  tiie  vicinity.    Jost  beyond  FREDERIKSHALD,  or  Fudbbikshau^  a 

the  limits  of  the  city  an  unfinisked  monument,  seaport  of  Norway,  province  of  Aggerhnna. 

begun  in  1888,  maru  the  tomb  of  the  mother  on  thelddefiord  near  its  Junction  with  the  gulf 

of  Washington,  who  died  here  in  1789.  of  Swinesund,  Skager  Itaok,  67  m.  S.  E.  from 

FREDERIOTON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  Ohristiania,  near  the  frontier  of  Sweden ;  pop. 
of  New  Brunswick,  capital  of  the  province  and  in  1805,  7,408.  The  harbor  is  excellent,  and  is 
of  the  county  of  York,  situated  on  the  right  accessible  to  the  largest  class  of  shipping.  The 
bank  of  the  river  St.  John,  80  m.  from  the  bay  sreat  fire  of  1750  nearly*destrQyed  the  town, 
of  Fundy,  and  54  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  St.  John ;  but  it  has  been  handsomely  rebuilt.  It  standi 
lat  45"*  66'  N.,  long.  66°  82'  80"  W. ;  pop.  in  around  the  base  of  a  gigantic  rock,  on  the  snm- 
1853. 4,458.  The  river  is  here  {^  of  a  mile  wide,  mit  d  which,  400  feet  perpendicolarlv  over  the 
and  IS  naturally  navigable  to  this  point  by  ves-  sea,  is  the  historic  fortress  of  Frederiksteen. 
aels  of  120  tons;  light  steamers  can  ascend  to  The  old  name  of  the  town  was  Halden.  Charles 
Grand  Falls,  140  m.  above  Fredericton.  The  XII.  was  killed  here,  Nov.  80, 1718.  Freder- 
Bum  of  $40,000  was  appropriated  by  the  legis-  iksteen  wasformerly  a  fortress  of  great  strength, 
lature  in  1849  for  the  improvement  of  the  upper  On  8  sides  it  is  inaccessible.  On  the  only 
course  of  the  river,  and  the  work  was  com-  accessible  side,  close  under  the  outer  walls,  a 
menced  during  the  following  year.  The  city  rude  monument  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  of  tne 
became  a  port  of  entry  in  1848,  and  is  now  the  king's  death.  The  castle  was  invested  in  1814 
chief  entrepot  of  commerce  with  the  interior  by  the  Swedish  crown  prince,  Bemadotte,  and 
and  an  important  station  of  passenger  travel  Its  hopeless  defence  was  a  prelude  to  the  almost 
Merchandise  is  brought  up  the  river  by  steam-  immediate  conquest  of  toe  kingdom  and  its 
er,  except  during  winter,  when  transporta-  union  with  Sweden,  Nov.  A.  1814w  About  8  m. 
tion  is  effected  by  sledges  over  the  ice.  Great  £.  of  the  town  there  is  a  lake,  the  Fern  96e^  the 
quantities  of  timber  are  collected  at  Fred-  stream  from  which  flows  into  the  fiord  near 
ericton,  and  then  floated  down  to  St  John,  Frederikshald.  The  waterfSills  upon  the  stream 
whence  they  are  exported  to  foreign  piuls.  are  the  most  picturesque  in  S.  Norway. 
The  lumber  business  is  one  of  the  principal  FREDRO,  Makstmiuah,  a  Polish  statesman 
sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  city.  Fredericton  and  writer,  died  in  1676.  He  spent  his  life  in 
stands  on  a  low  point  of  land  formed  by  a  sharp  the  service  of  his  country,  in  the  camp  as  well 
bend  in  the  river,  and  is  encircled  on  the  land  as  in  the  council,  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  pa- 
side  by  a  range  of  hills.  It  has  broad,  regular  latine  of  Podolia.  He  wrote  severd  works  in 
streets,  adorned  with  many  fine  gardens  and  Polish  and  liudn,  being  honored  in  some  with 
shade  trees,  and  with  several  elegant  public  the  name  of  the  Polish  Tacitus.  His  principal 
buildings.  The  government  house,  the  residence  works  are  Monita  PoUtieo-Moralia;  Frofmenta 
of  the  lieutenant-governor,  is  a  stone  building  8oript4mim  Togm  tt  £$ll%  ^  Oonsiderations  on 
at  the  W.  end  of  we  town.  The  province  hall.  Military  Service,*'  and  ^  Proverbs  and  Advice," 
in  which  are  held  the  sessions  of  the  legislative  the  latter  two  in  Polish,  and  all  abounding  with 
bodies ;  the  barracks,  capable  of  accommodat-  curious  details  and  keen  observations, 
ing  1,000  infantry  and  a  company  of  artillery ;  FREE  CHUROH  OF  SCOTLAND,  an  ecde- 
churches  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  Episcopa-  siastical  body  ori^nally  formed  by  a  separa- 
Itans,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  tion  from  the  national  establishment  in  the  year 
Catholics ;  and  Ktng^s  college,  a  freestone  struo-  1848.  No  separation  so  large  from  any  ecclesi- 
ture  170  feet  long  and  63  feet  wide,  are  the  astical  body  had  occurred  since  the  St.  Bivtiiol- 
principal  other  edifices.  Fredericton  was  for-  omew  ^ectment  of  2,000  ministers  from  the 
merly  called  St.  Ann's,  and  was  made  the  seat  national  establishment  of  England  in  1662.  On 
of  government  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  1785.  It  May  18,  1848,  the  general  assembly  of  the  es- 
has  suffered  at  times  from  terrible  conflagra-  tablished  churoh  of  Scotland  met  as  usual  in 
tions,  one  of  which  in  1825  laid  i  of  the  town  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  David  Weli^,  D.D.,  being 
in  ashes,  while  another  in  Nov.  1850,  was  still  the  moderatcH*,  and  the  marquis  of  Bute  being 
more  disastrous.  the  representative  of  the  queen.    Alter  prayer 

FRSDERIKSBORG,  a  royal  palace  built  by  the  moderator  read  a  solemn  protest  on  the  part 

Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  in  1606-^20,  near  the  of  the  churoh  of  ScoUand  against  the  wronga 

town  of  HiUerOd,  on  the  island  of  Seeland,  22  inflicted  on  her  by  the  civil  power,  wl^ch  pro- 

m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Copenhagen.    It  is  a  Gothic  test  was  signed  by  203  members  of  the  assem- 

oastie  of  red  brick,  covering  8  small  islands  in  bly.    He  then  laid  the  protest  upon  the  table, 

a  little  lake.    The  Riddenal^  or  knight's  hall,  and  bowing  respectfully  to  the  representative 

has  a  ceiling  elaborately  decorated  with  carv-  of  royal^,  kft  the  house,  followed  immediately 

ings,  gildings,  and  paintings,  on  which  26  artists  by  ur.  lliomas  Chalmers,  Dr.  Robert  Gordon, 

are  said  to  have  worked  for  7  vears.    It  has  Dr.  Patrick  McFarlane,  Dr.  John  McDonald, 

also  a  collection  of  portraits,  and  a  richly  or-  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  rank  after  rank  of 

namented  chapel,  in  which  aU  the  late  kings  of  the  conntiy  ministers.     The  protesters  with- 

Deomark  have  been  crowned.    The  pulpit  and  drew  to  a  large  hall  at  Cknon  mills,  preceded 

altar  in  the  last  are  of  ebony  and  silver,  ezqid-  and  fii^wed  by  ^ympathiring  erowda,  and 
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there  organized  tbe  Free  Protesting  chnrch  of  and  in  power,  espedally  from  the  bc«in% 
Scotland  under  the  moderatorship  of  Dr.  Thomas  of  the  present  centurj,  and  nnder  sQch  leaden 
Chalmers.    It  was  then  foond  that  476  ministers  as  Thomson  and  Ohalmers  one  abnse  after  afr 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  national  other  was  rooted  out;  and  at  last  sn  actirn 
church.     Hie  amount  of  capital  surrendered  passed  by  the  general  asaembljr  in  1884  design, 
that  day  by  the  protesting  brethren,  in  relii^*  ed  to  be  a  corrective  of  tbe  evils  of  lay  pstroD- 
quishing  their  stipends  fh>m  the  establishment,  age— an  act  which  gave  to  the  male  heads  of 
was  stated  to  be  not  short  of  £2,000,000  ster-  families  in  every  pariah  the  right  of  oljectiogto 
ling. — ^The  French  revolution  had  considerably  any  presentee  whom  the  patron  might  wish  in- 
affected  the  standing'both  in  tbe  church  and  in  ducted  into  the  pastorate  over  them.    Thisacti 
society  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  church  commonly  oallea  "  the  veto  act,*'  though  pnv 
of  Scotland.    Their  doctrines  had  hitherto  been  posed  by  one  of  the  senators  of  the  ooliiege  d 
looked  upon  as  tainted  with  fanaticism,  but  the  justice,  the  late  Lord  Hon6rie£^  and  tboo^  b6- 
general  norror  of  infidelity  awakened  by  the  fieved  by  the  church  to  be  entirely  within  her 
events  in  France  caused  them  to  be  regarded  power  as  a  church  established  by  law  to  enact, 
with   greater  favor,  while   their   impressive  very  soon  brought  her  into  conflict  with  the  pa- 
preaching,  exemplary  lives,  and  solid  learning  trons,  and  through  the  patrons  with  the  M 
h^an  to  give  character  to  the  cause  with  which  courts.    On  a  vacancy  occurring  in  a  certain 
they  were  identified ;  and  though  as  yet  a  mere  parish  the  patron  presented  his  protegi^  vbo 
handful  tn  the  church,  they  were  every  day  however  was  vetoed  by  almost  the  entire  hodj 
rising  in  numbers  and  power.    Under  the  sue*  of  inhabitants.    The  presentee  appealed  to  tbt 
cessive  leaderships  of  Erskine,  Sir  Henry  Mon-  civil  courts,  who  at  once  commanded  the  pns- 
oriefl^  Andrew  Thomson,  and  Chalmers— men  by tery  to  proceed  to  his  settlement    Thepres- 
who  inherited  the  principles  and  many  of  the  bytery  refused ;  for  the  law  of  the  chnreh  bad 
varied  gifts  of  Knox,  and  Melville,  and  Hen-  given  the  male  heada  of  fiunllies^  beins  com- 
derson,  the  heroes  of  the  first  and  second  re«  municants,  a  right  to  object  if  they  conldproTe 
formations,  the  evangelical  party  became  strong-  sufllcient  cause  to  exist.    The  civil  ooortsof 
er  and  stronger  until  a  fair  opportunity  for  course  stood  mainly  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
testing  the  power  of  parties  in  the  church  oo-  law  of  17ll*U2.    The  evangelical  party,  nov 
curred  in  1884.    In  1706  the  treaty  of  union  the  minority  in  the  general  assembly,  believiog 
between  England  and  Scotland  was  consummate  that  law  to  be  both  unconstitutional  and  ooa- 
ed.    It  contained  a  special  guarantee  for  the  trary  to  the  word  of  God,  resolved  to  stand 
integrity  of  the  church  of  Scotland  as  estab-  upon  their  rights  given  them  by  the  head  of  tbt 
lish^  in  1689  under  the  reign  of  William  and  church  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  ratified  b; 
Mary,  free  from  prelacy,  from  the  royal  suprem-  the  revolution  settlement  and  the  treatj  of 
aoy  in  things  spiritual,  and  ttom  the  law  of  union ;   and  inasmuch  as  the  battle  was  not 
patronage.    But  4  years  after  the  consumma-  theirs  only,  but  that  also  of  the  Christian  peopit 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  union  (1711)  the  parlia-  of  Scotland,  they  resolved  to  abide  by  the  deos- 
ment  of  Britain  violated  its  pledge,  and  under  ion  to  which  they  had  come  in  1834  viz. :  tbaS 
the  leadership  of  Bolingbrdce  lay  patronase  the  Christian  people  had  a  right  by  law  and  bf 
was  reimposed  upon  the  Scottish  church.    In  warrant  of  God's  word  to  be  heard  in  regard  to 
this  act  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  one  of  the  Soot-  the  appointment  of  a  minister  over  them ;  and 
tish  members,  sneeringly  said  that  he  would  be  that  tbe  acts  of  ordaining  to  tbe  minist^  and 
willing  to  acquiesce,  provided  that  it  should  be  of  inducting  into  a  pastoral  charge  were  apiritd 
designated  by  its  right  name :  '^  An  act  for  the  acts,  in  regard  to  which  the  church  alone  bid 
encouragement  of  immorality  and  Jaoobitism  in  Jurisdiction.    The  supreme  civil  coort  of  Me 
Scotland.'*    Bishop  Burnet,  the  historian,  says  land  had  interposed  its  authority  against  tba 
of  it  that  it  was  passed  "  to  spite  Uie  Presbyte-  ordination  and  induction  of  a  minister.   Tbd 
nans,  who  fh>m  Uie  beginning  had  set  it  up  as  assembly,  when  appealed  to  for  adrioe,  by  a 
a  principle  that  parishes  had  from  warrants  in  large  m^ority  authorized  the  presbytery  to  pro- 
Scripture  a  right  to  choose  their  ministers.*'  ceed  with  the  settlement  according  to  the  Javi 


and  during  several  years  after  it  was  passed  no  spiritual  functions  to  aet  at  defiance  the  uter* 

patron  was  found  to  appropriate  the  powers  diet  of  the  civil  court.    Thus  a  dear  and  direa 

which  it  conferred  upon  him.     Toward  the  collision  occurred  between  the  ecdeaisstical and 

close  of  the  century,  however,  forced  settle-  civil  courts.    The  ordination  and  {ndoetioB ji 

ments  of  ministers  upon  parishes  became  fre-  the  presentee  were  consummated,  and  imoeoir 

quent,  and  multitudes  of  Uie  best  of  -Scotland's  ately  a  complaint  was  laid  against  the  V'^}^ 

people  were  driven  forth  from  her  communion,  before  the  civil  court  They  were  wvomooedw 

Against  such  proceedings  it  was  in  vain  that  the  appear  before  the  bar  of  the  court,  Jane  l^i  f^" 

evangelical  party  earnestly  and  frequently  pro-  which  they  did.    The  Judges  heard  their  r^7i 

tested;  their  protests  were  those  of  a  small  and  took  a  period  of  4  days  to  consider  thecal^ 

minority,  whose  principles  the  minority  despised  during  which  it  was  understood  that  6  of  toe 

and  hated.    But  that  minority  grew  in  numbei^  Judges  voted  for  a  aentenop  of  impnaonmeov 
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iind  6  for  the  more  lenient  measure  of  a  rebnke.  bad  oceapied  since  the  times  of  reformation  as 

The  rebnke  was  aecordingly  prononnoed,  and  the  national  charch  of  Scotland;    Witlioat  hesi- 

the  presbytery  were  dismissed  from  the  bar  tationthede<»sion  was  made,  aDd475  mioisters 

with  the  intimation,  designed  to   reach  the  gave  nnto  Giesar  the  things  that  were  CaDsar^s, 

^rthest  ear  of  the  church,  that  a  sentence  of  Uiat  they  might  give  nnto  God  the  tbinos  that 

imprisonment  would  certainly  be  pronounced  are  God's.    Very  few  of  those  who  had  acted 

against  any  presbytery  that  should  uterward  be  openly  with  the  evaDgelical  party  continued  in 

found  chargeable  with  a  similar  offence.    Other  the  established  dmrch ;  but  while  475  ministers 

cases  involving  the  same   principles  rapidly  lefttheestabUshment,  many  of  the  congregations 

arose,  and  elements  of  a  still  more  deplorable  also  left  it  whose  ministers  remained  in ;  and 

character  were  brought  into  the  arena  of  strife^  hence,  as  well  as  fh>m  the  continued  accession 

all  of  them  evincing  the  purpose  of  the  civil  conrt  of  numbers  in  every  district  of  the  country,  the 

to  reduce  the  national  church  to  a  mere  creature  number  of  chnrches  now  exceeds  800.    Retain- 

of  the  state.    For  example,  the  civil  court  re-  ing  all  its  old  and  honored  standards  without 

quired  a  presbytexy  to  take  a  clergyman  on  the  relinquishroent  of  a  single  principle,  the 

trial,  and  admit  him  to  the  office  of  Uie  minis-  Free  chnrch  has  brought  them  out  into  action 

try  in  a  particular  charge,  and  to  intrude  him  instinct  with  new  life.    The  missionaries  be- 

dso  on  the  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  longing  to  Uxe  establishment  in  1843  to  a  man 

the  people.    The  civil  court  interdicted  the  es-  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Free  Protesting 

tablishment  of  additional  ministers  to  meet  the  church ;  and  yet,  with  churches  and  paraonages 

wants  of  an  increasing  population.    It  interw  to  build  for  her  ministers  at  home  and  schools 

dieted  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  all  min-  to  erect  for  her  children,  her  college  to  equip 

istration  of  ordinances  throughout  a  whole  dis-  for  the  training  of  ministers,  and  her  funds  to 

trict  by  any  minister  of  the  chnrch  under  an-  establish  for  aged  ana  infirm  ministers  and  min^ 

thority  of  the  church  courts.    It  interdicted  isters'  widows  and  orphans,  the  number  of  her 

the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  church  Jndi-  missionaries  has  been  largely  increased,  and 

catory  prohibiting  a  minister  from  preaching  or  there  are  now  over  800  in  foreign  countries  em- 

adroinistering  ordinances  within  a  particular  l>loyed  directly  or  indirectly  under  her  Jurisdic- 

parish,  pending  the  discussion  of  a  cause  in  ttxe  tion  and  supervision.    Her  ministers  are  paid 

church  courts  as  to  the  validity  of  his  settlement  ont  of  a  common  fund,  to  which  every  member 

therein.     It  interdicted  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  is  expected  to  contribute  accord- 

and  lower  Judicatories  of  the  church  from  in-  ing  to  his  ability,  and  the  dividend  accruing 

flicting  church  censures — ^in  one  case  where  the  from  this  fund  every  congregation  is  at  liberty  to 

minister  was  accused  of  theft  and  pleaded  guilty  supplement  at  its  pleasure.  To  the  general  state- 

of  the  charge ;  in  another  where  a  minister  was  ment  that  since  the  period  of  its  organization  in 

accused  and  found  guilty  of  fraud  and  swin-  1848  down  to  May  1, 1859,  no  less  a  sum  than 

dling ;  and  in  another  where  a  licentiate  was  ac-  £6,000,000  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  her 

cttsed  of  drunkenness,  obscenity,  and  profane  treasurer  to  be  applied  to  her  various  schemes, 

swearing.    It  suspended  church  censures  when  we  add  the  following  abstract,  presented  to  the 

prononnced  by  the  church  courts  in  Uie  exercise  general  assembly  in  1859,  showing  the  whole 

of  discipline,  and  took  upon  itself  to  restore  the  sums  raised  for  tlie  various  objects  of  the  Free 

suspended  ministers  to  the  power  of  preaching  ohurch  of  Scotland,  for  the  year  from  March 

and  the  administration  of  ordinances.    It  as-  81,  1858,  to  March  81,  1859 : 

snmed  to  judgeof  the  right  of  individuals  elected  £      t.  d, 

members  of  the  general  assembly  to  sit  therein,         J;  SS wT^^fUnd^"* " i  m  s  L 

and  interdicted  them  from  taking  their  seats.  a  Consr^ioii«i fumi '^'.'.'^V^V^'.[  h481  is  ? 

By  these  tilings  the  creed  of  the  church  as  well         f  H!*"^?*  •"^  oducaUon 65,99«  u  o 

as  her  liberties  was  interfered  with,  her  efforts         ^  MtaceU^eoo. ax^  is  lo 

to  promote  purity  of  morals  at  home  and  to  Toui SiAjni  is  lOi 

advance  the  cause  of  truth  abroad  were  fms-  The  material  work  accomplished  by  the  Free 
trated,  and  as  a  last  resource  she  was  compelled  ehurch  may  be  thus  summed  np :  800  church- 
to  appeal  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Her  es  erected,  a  few  of  them  in  the  cities  mag- 
"  claim  of  rights,"  carefully  prepared,  was  pre-  nificent  structures,  along  with  600  parsonage 
sented  to  the  house  of  commons,  March  7, 1843.  houses;  900  school  houses;  2  normal  schools 
by  the  Hon.  Fox  Matde  (now  Lord  Panmnre,  and  in  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Gksgow,  attended 
a  ruling  elder  and  a  member  of  the  general  as-  by  an  average  of  1,600  pupils,  with  a  staff  of 
aembly  of  the  Free  church);  but  it  was  refused  1200  teachers  under  training;  8  colleges,  the 
by  a  mtyjority  of  211  against  76.  It  is  worthy  principal  one  in  Edinburgh,  presided  over  by  the 
of  notice,  however,  that  of  87  Scottish  members  Rev.  Dr.  William  Cunningham,  the  others  in 
present  at  the  division  25  voted  for  Mr.  Maule's  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen ;  Uie  assembly  hall  in 
motion.  The  question  now  was:  Will  the  Edinburgh,  erected  during  1858-'9  at  a  cost  of 
church  retire  from  her  declared  principles,  or  £6,000;  and  mission  premises  in  the  chief 
will  she,  to  preserve  her  liberties,  teunqnlsh  eitiesin  the  8  presidencies  of  India.  Theaver- 
her  connection  with  the  state  f  The  nature  of  age  salary  ^  the  ministers  is  £180,  with  parson- 
the  case  admitted  of  no  compromise.  If  true  to  age  house  and  garden,  and  in  some  parishes 
herself,  the  church  must  resign  the  position  she  small  glebesb 
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FREE  CONGREGATIONS  (G«rm.i^V«»0  Ge-  were  itImIIt  or  partly  m&fi^  ftr  po&ial 
memden\  religious  bodies  formed  since  1846  of  pnrposes.    The  BOprttme  eocMBitical  oooni 
seceders  from  the  Protestant  state  churches  of  of  Prussia  ezdndea  them  fiom  pirtkapetMBi: 
Germany.    They  were  preceded  by  a  free  asso-  the  sacramental  acts  of  the  enoogc^  choni 
ciation  of  the  liberal  or  rationalistic  party  in  and  prohibited  them  from  acting  as  apcnnns 
the  chnrch  of  Prussia,  designed  to  oppose  the  baptism,  and  from  speaking  at  fonenb  in  £ 
faith  of  the  symbolical  books  and  vinoicate  the  evangelical  cemetery.    A  oonferenoeatHAlbff- 
right  of  every  member  of  the  church  to  form  his  atadt,  which  was  held  Oct  3  and  4^  \^%  od 
own  creed  from  the  Bible.    The  members  of  at  which  12  congregailoDswerereiiraeBUcbf 
this  association,  which  was  organized  in  1841,  9  of  their  preachers,  discaaaed  (heptiprietytf 
called  themselves  Protestant  Friends,  while  by  a  fusion  with  the  German  Catboiici,  aul  Q6 
their  opponents  they  were  called  Frienda  of  dared  that  the  most  efficient  meatf  of  t^ 
Light.    They  held  several  general  assemblies  at  world's  redemption  and  nniventl  bappiDeBTs 
Kothen,  the  first  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  the  not  forms,  ordinanoea,  priesthood,  aaddnnk 
most  important  in  1845.     The  leading  men  in  but  the  free  spirit,  free  brotherhood,  and  fre«fr 
this  movement  were  Uhlich,  Dr.  Schwarz,  and  sociations.  The  conference  of  Ldpsic  nd  K6- 
'Wislicenus  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  then,  which  was  commenced  in  the  fiKnerpkt 
Rnpp  at  EOnigsberg,  and  Archdeacon  Fisher  at  Aug.  22, 1860,  and  was  transferred  to  Mba 
Leipsic.    The  first  formal  separation  from  the  inconseauence  of  difficolties  with  the  police,  4t- 
atate  church  took  place  at  KOnigsberg,  Jan.  termined  to  recommend  to  the  Free  ooogrt^ 
16, 1846,  after  the  dismissal  of  Rupp  from  his  tions  and  the  German  Catholic  coogregitiiEi 
ofilce  by  the  church  government.    In  the  same  to  fuse,  which  was  almost  mianimoosij  ignrC 
year  another  Free  congregation  was  formed  at  to  by  both  denominations.    In  Pnwia  tke 
Halle,  under  Wislicenus,  and  in  1847  another  were  in  1855  about  16,000  souls  befensifii  t> 
under  Uhlich  at  Magdeburg.    Soon  their  num-  the  Free  or  German  Cathotic  congregitm  t^ 
her  rose  to  more  than  100.    The  first  confer-  number  of  congregations  amoDnting  to  5(1  rii 
cnce  assembled  at  Nordhausen,  Sept  6-8, 1847,  26  preachers.    Sinoe  Nov.  1858,  a  fteidysai 
at  which  a  strictly  congregational  form  of  chnrch  considerable  increase  of  members  sad  eoo^ 
government  was  adopted.     No  congregation  gations  has  taken  place,  owing  to  diegretiff 
was  ever  to  be  bouna  by  the  decrees  of  sen-  toleration  conceded  to  them  by  the  nev  Ent- 
eral conferences,  but  only  to  receive  from  them  aian  ministry,  which  abolished  the  probikk 
proposals  and  advice.    The  constitution  of  the  of  their  meetings,  and  exempted  their  chiMps 
individual  congregations  showed  many  differ-  from  compulsory  attendance  at  the  religions  Er 
ences,  but  was  in  every  case  based  on  thoroughly  structions  of  the  ministers  of  the  eraofejci 
democratic  principles,  usually  coi^erring  on  state  church.    In  the  province  of  Ea^  P* 
every  member  over  20  years  old,  male  or  female,  aia,  a  provincial  consr^  met,  April  23, 1^1 
the  right  of  voting  and  of  holding  office.    The  at  KOnigsberg,  and  elected  a  provincial  bo« 
apostle's  creed  was  unanimously  rejected,  and  of  directors.    A  federal  constitntioa  for  w 
by  common  consent  the  words:  *^  I  believe  in  united  Free  and  German  Catholic  congregiwe 
God  and  his  everlasting  kingdom,  as  it  has  been  of  all  Germany  was  adq>ted  at  ageDenle(a- 
introduced  into  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,"  were  cil  of  the  dissenters  at  Gotha,  Jane  16  m  \ 
adopted  instead.  Several  congregations,  as  that  1869. 

of  Marburg,  under  the  leaderdiip  of  Prof.  Bayr-        FREE  ll^SONRY,  the  ^yatem  of  leag 

hoflfer,  also  rejected  the  belief  in  a  personal  God  ceremonies,  and  principles  peculiar  ^r^?r. 

apart  from  the  human  spirit  and  the  world,  but  or  society  of  free  masona.    The  o^  »  ^ 

the  great  mtyority  adhered  to  that  belief.    The  masonry  is  very  obscure.    8omewiitenooa« 

Prussian  edict  of  toleration  of  March  30,  1847,  aubject,  as  for  instance  William  Prertcja, »»» 

aecured  to  them  provisional  toleration,  and  per-  of  a  treatise  on  masonry  published  in  ^^^ 

mitted  public  officers  to  join  them,  except  in  gard  it  aa  coeval  with  tne  creatioa  of  B|ft 

the  case  of  school  teachers  and  others  whose  Others,  more  moderate,  find  its  o^^j"  ^ 

office  presupposed  their  membership  in  one  of  religions  mysteries  of  the  andeat  T^J^^ 

the  state  churches.    The  year  1848,  and  espe-  particularly  in  a  supposed  branch  «  r*Jf  ^ 

cially  the  publication  of  the  Qrundreehte  (fun-  ligious  associations  formed  by  the  «^i^* 

damental  laws)  of  the  German  people,  were  very  Tyre,  who,  under  the  n«ne  of  the    W' 

favorable  to  their  cause,  with  which  the  demo-  siac  Fraternity,"  constituted  aa  w**jjjj*^ 

cratic  party  showed  a  great  sympathy.    Both  builders  exclusively  engaged  in  ^^^^^'^TlL 

auflfered  from  the  success  of  the  counter  revo-  of  temples  and  tlieatres  in  Asia  IfiWi  ^    , 

lution  in  1849  and  1850.     Since  1850  decrees,  were  distinguished  hy  the  use  of  secret  «g»** 

more  or  less  restricting  the  liberty  of  their  wor-  other  modea  of  mutual  recognition.  Iw' 

ship,  have  been  issued  in  nearly  all  the  German  sonic  writers  place  the  arrival  of  IhJ  ^ 

states.    In  Bavaria,  baptism  performed  by  their  aiacs  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time  »  ^Jjl^, 

clergymen  or  members  was  declared  invalid,  gration,  when  the  Inhabitants  of  ^"^J"  j, 

Hesse-Darmstadt  silenced  their  itinerant  preach-  compelled  to  abandon  their  own  «*"^ 

ers.    Prussia,  though  the  edict  of  toleration  of  search  of  a  more  firuitfW  toil  and  a  «»*' *^ 

1847  was  not  formally  abrogated,  closed  most  sive  territory,  and  sappoao  that  "* '^^ 

of  their  meetings,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  they  already  advanced  beyond  their  conUafI«"^ 
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in  a  Icnowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  carried  talha  in  Portugal  about  the  beginning  of  the 
with  them  into  their  new  territories  the  mys-  15th  century,  the  cathedral  of  Strasbourg  from 
teriesof  Athene  and  Dionysius  in  all  the  puritj  1016  to  1489,  of  Cologne,  founded  in  1248 
which  distinguished  these  religious  associations  and  continued  for  several  centuries,  beside 
before  tibey  were  corrupted  by  the  subsequent  many  famous  structures  in  England  and  Italy, 
licentiousness  of  the  mother  country.  The  date  Behold,  who  has  written  learnedly  on  this  sub- 
of  the  Ionic  migration  is  fixed  at  1044  B.  0.,  iect,  says  that  the  masonic  corporations  were 
about  half  a  centniy  before  the  commencement  difPtased  throughout  Europe  in  the  beginning  of 
of  the  building  of  the  temple^  thus  giving  ample  the  7Ui  century  under  the  same  general  re^ila- 
time  for  the  establishment  of  the  Dionysiac  fra-  tions,  but  recognized  by  different  names  in  dif- 
temity  in  the  oity  of  Tyre  at  the  time  when  ferent  countries.  Thus  in  Italy  they  were 
Hiram  was  called  upon  to  assist  Solomon  in  the  known  as  colleges  of  architects ;  in  France  as 
execution  of  his  design,  which  he  did  by  sendinsr  free  corporations,  and  sometimes  as  "  pontifical 
him  a  band  of  Dionysiac  workmen,  at  the  head  brothers,"  from  the  fact  that  theymonopoli»)d 
of  whom  was  a  widow's  son,  to  whom  is  attrib-  the  construction  of  bridges ;  and  in  England 
uted  the  organization  of  free  masonry.  The  and  Scotland  as  freemasons,  a  name  assumed  in 
rituab  which  are.used  in  the  lodges  of  the  order  consequence  of  the  exclusive  privileges  wluch 
are  based  on  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  they  enjoyed  as  a  corporation  of  builders.  It 
this  theory.  Solomon's  temple  figures  prom-  appears  that  from  an  early  period  many  persons 
inently  among  the  symbols  of  free  masoniy,  who  were  non-operative  masons  or  architects 
and  masonic  writers  abound  in  allusions  to  it,  were  admitted  into  the  community,  and  that 
one  of  the  latest  of  their  text  books  calling  it  men  of  eminence,  and  more  particularly  ecde- 
**  that  stupendous  edifice  which  has  been  and  al-  siastics.  were  numbered  among  its  members, 
ways  will  remain  the  admiration  of  the  world.'^  These  latter,  says  Mr.  Hope,  **  were  especiaUj 
Amon^  many  well  informed  masons,  however,  no  anxious  themselves  to  direct  the  improvement 
credit  is  given  to  these  pretensions  to  so  remote  and  erection  of  their  churches  and  monasteries, 
an  origin,  based  as  they  are  on  exaggerated  and  to  manage  tiie  expenses  of  their  buildings, 
ideas  ot  the  ma^tude  and  importance  of  Solo-  and  became  members  of  an  establi^ment  which 
mon's  temple  m  the  architectural  history  of  had  so  high  and  sacred  a  destination,  was  so  en- 
the  world.  The  celebrity  of  Solomon's  tem-  tirely  exempt  firom  all  local  and  civil  Jurisdiction, 
pie  and  the  popular  notions  of  its  splendor  acknowledged  the  pope  alone  as  its  direct  ohie^ 
and  vastness  may  be  traced  to  the  perioa  of  the  and  only  worked  under  his  immediate  author- 
middle  ages^  in  which  secret  associations  of  Ity,  as  his  own  immediate  ministers;  and  thence 
practical  masons  or  builders  were  formed,  to  we  read  of  so  many  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest 
which  the  lodges  of  the  present  day  probably  rank — abbots,  prelates,  bbhops— conferring  ad- 
owe  their  origin.  It  was  out  natural  that  those  ditional  weignt  and  respectability  on  the  order 
who  formed  the  rituals  of  those  imaginative  of  f^  masonry,  by  b€KM>ming  its  members — 
times  should  resort  to  the  sacred  writings  themselves  ^ving  tiie  designs  and  superintend- 
and  to  the  most  famous  structure  recorded  in  ing  the  construction  of  their  churches,  and  em- 
them  for  the  mystical  and  symbolical  source  of  ploying  the  manual  labor  of  their  own  monks 
their  organization.  The  great  Grothio  cathe-  m  the  classification  of  them.''  Thus  in  England 
drals  and  other  buildings  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  10th  century  the  free  masons  are  said  to 
several  of  which  were  each  many  times  larger  have  received  the  special  protection  of  King 
than  Solomon's  temple,  were  erected  by  com-  Athelstane,  who  granted  them  a  charter  to  hold 
panics  of  builders  who  encamped  around  them,  their  annual  assemblies  and  to  frame  the  neces- 
and  who  had  a  peculiar  social  organization  sary  laws  for  their  own  government  as  a  corpo- 
which  enabled  them  to  preserve  for  their  own  rate  body.  They  met  at  the  city  of  York  in 
uae  and  benefit  many  professional  secrets,  and  the  year  926,  and  the  regulations  they  there 
furnished  facilities  for  mutual  defence  and  assist-  adopted,  nnder  the  title  of  tiie  *'  Gk>thio  Oonsti- 
ance  of  great  value  in  the  midst  of  rude  and  tutions,"  after  being  long  lost,  were  discovered 
turbulent  communities.  Dr.  Henry,  in  his  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  tne  dutiuffuished  antiquary^ 
*^  History  of  Great  Britain,"  cites  the  following  a  few  years  since  in  the  ola  royal  library  of 
account  of  their  origin :  "  The  Itdians,  with  the  British  museum,  and  published  by  him  in 
some  Greek  refugees,  and  with  them  French,  their  original  form.  They  penetrated  into  Scot^ 
Germans,  and  Flemings,  joined  into  a  fraternity  land  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century, 
of  architects,  procurinjl  papal  bulls  for  their  and  among  other  edifices,  erected  the  abbey  of 
encouragement  and  their  particular  privileges;  Kilwinning,  which  afterward  became  the  cradle 
they  styled  themselves  free  masons,  and  ranged  of  Scotch  masonry.  In  the  18th  century  we 
from  one  nation  to  another  as  they  found  church-  find  the  same  body  of  architects  at  work  in  Grer* 
es  to  be  built ;  their  government  was  regular,  many,  and  there  is  a  record  of  a  convention' 
and  where  they  fixed  near  the  building  in  hand  held  by  them  in  1276  in  the  city  of  Strasbourg: 
they  made  a  camp  of  huts.  A  surveyor  gov-  where  they  were  engaged  in  the  construction  oi 
emed  in  chiel:  every  tenth  man  was  c^led  its  cathedral;  at  wnich  time,  in  imitation  of 
a  warden,  and  overiooked  each  nine."  In  their  English  brethren,  they  assumed  the  name 
this  manner  and  by  these  '^free  masons"  cff^eemasons,and  took  the  obligations  of  fidel- 
were  built  the  magnificent  convent  of  Ba-  ity  and  obedience  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
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of  the  society.    In  the  course  of  time  the  op-  ed  Apple  Tree  taTem  in  Coreot  Gtrdeo,  Lm* 

erative  character  of  the  association  beg^  to  don,  and  reorganized  the  grand  lod»  of  EbgliBd. 

become  less  prominent,  and  the  specnlatiye  to  renewed  the  annual  meetinn,  and  collated  and 

assume  a  preeminence  which  eyentnallj  resnlt*  compiled  the  old  mles  and  regnlatiooi  whid 

ed  in  a  total  disseverance  of  the  two.    At  what  had  long  been  in  existence,  bnt  for  some  time 

precise  period  we  are  to  date  the  commence*  past  neglected,  with  the  aadition  of  a  fow  oew 

meot  of  this  predominance  of  the  speculative  ones  now  become  necessary  anoe  tlie  whoDj 

over  the  operative  element,  it  is  impossible  to  speculative  clement  <^   the  sodetj  had  lo 

say.     The  ehange  was  undoubtedly  gradnali  completely  taken  the  place  of  iti  fonner  both 

and  is  in  all  probability  to  be  attributed  to  the  specmative  and  operadve  oiganizatioiL  fm 

increased  number  of  learned  and  scientific  men  masonry,  thus  modified  in  its  character^  be- 

who  were  admitted  into  the  ranka  of  the  fra-  gan  rapioly  to  spread  diroudioat  thevorld  ti 

temity.    The  ^  Charter  of  Cologne,*'  a  curious  a  speculative  system  of  symbolism.    In  17S5  it 

masonic  document  purporting  to  date  from  the  was  introduced  in  its  new  form  into  Fiaaee, 

year  1686,  speaks  of  *' learned  and  enlightened  in  1729  into  Ireland,  in  1781  into  Holland,  Riv* 

men*'  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  society  long  sia,  and  Spain,  in  1788  into  Italy,  and  in  1786 

before  the  16th  century,  but  by  many  masons  into  Scotland,  at  which  time,  Bindair  of  BoeOn 

the  authenticity  of  this  instrument  is  not  ad*  having  resigned  the  hereditaiy  grand  miflUr- 

mitted.    The  diary  of  the  celebrated  English  ship  of  the  masons  of  that  kingdom,  YMd  bid 

anti(][uary,  Elias  AiBhmole,  describes  his  initia*  long  been  vested  in  his  Ikmily  by  rojal  gnat, 

tion  into  the  order  in  1646,  when  there  is  no  the  grand  lodge  of  Scotland  was  oii^mzcd  on 

doubt  that  the  operative  character  was  fiist  giv«  the  same  principle  that  had  been  adopted  19 

ing  way  to  the  speculative.    Preston  tells  us  years  before  by  the  masons  of  England.  Aa 

that  about  80  years  before,  when  the  earl  of  attempt  was  made  in  1780  to  introdnee  tbeo^ 

Pembroke  assumed  the  grand  mastership  of  the  ganization  into  America  by  the  appointmentof 

masons  of  England,  ^^many  eminent,  wealthy,  a  provincial  grand  master  of  New  Jersej,  bot 

and  learned  men  were  admitted."  In  1668  an  aa*  we  have  no  record  of  the  incumbent  haying  »• 

sembly  of  the  masons  was  held  in  the  city  of  Lon-  tablished  any  lodge  under  the  antfaoritj  clbk 

don,andtheearlof  St  Albans  was  elected  grand  deputation.    In  1738,  however,  a  lodge  vis 

master.    At  that  assembly  cMtain  regulations  opened  at  Boston,  which  was  speedflr  iSwovcd 

were  adopted,  among  which  the  qualifications  by  the  organization  of  other  lodges  in  the  ^• 

prescribed  as  necessary  for  candidates  to  pos-  ferent  colonies.    After  the  assumption  of  ind^ 

sess  clearly  point  to  the  speculative  character  pendence  by  the  United  States,  the  lodges  of 

of  the  institution  as  the  most  important  oonsid*  America,  all  of  whidi  derived  their  ▼anvits 

oration.    And  finally,  at  the  beginning  of  the  of  authority  originally  firom  the  gnnd  lodgt 

18th  century,  and  during  the  reign  of  Queen  of  Engknd  or  that  of  Scotland,  av^led  them- 

Anne,  who  died  in  1714,  a  regulation  was  adopt-  selves  of  the  privileges  possessed  hy  9aA 

ed,  as  we  are  informed  by  Preston,  which  pro«  bodies  in  all  independent  countries,  and  orgia- 

Tided  ^Hhat  the  privileges  of  masonry  i^ould  ized  grand  lodges  in  their  respective  stat^  » 

no  longer  be  restncted  to  operative  masons,  but  no  country  in  the  world  has  free  masonrj  iom^ 

extend  to  men  of  various  professions^  provided  Idied  with  more  vigor  than  in  the  UnitedStates: 

they  were  regularly  approved  and  initiated  into  and  notwithstandmg  a  aevere  bnt  .U'^^^^^ 

the  order."  In  1717  the  lodges  then  in  active  ex-  opposition  to  it,  which  conunenoed  in  1639  vf 

istence  in  the  city  of  London  united  together  and  the  organiaation  of  an  anti-masonic  party  (sn 

formed  the  grand  lodge  of  England,  upon  the  Anti-Masonbt).  it  has  increased  in  nnmen^ 

basis  here  indicated.    This,  it  must  be  observed,  extent  with  such  steady  progress  that  at  ttM 

was  not  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  hitii-  present  day  it  numbers,  in  au  parts  of  the  eoo- 

erto  unheard  of  society,  as  some  of  the  oppo-  federation,  nearly  6,000  lodges  and  ^^^ 

nents  of  the  order  have  maintained,  but  the  re-  160,000  and  200,000  members.    In  spite  oi 

organization  of  an  old  one  in  a  new  and  more  many  attempts  to  suppress  it  by  both  chnreB 

popular  fbrm.    Louff  previous  to  this  period  and  state  in  various  countries  of  Eorope,  n 

the  general  assemblieaof  the  masons  haa  been  is  firmly  planted  in  every  part  of  that  md^ 

annnally  held  in  Ena^d  as  in  other  countries ;  nent,  and  many  lodges  besloe  have  ^°  f^ 

but  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  grand  master  in  lished  in  Africa  and  Asia.    Its  organintioD  » 

the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  having  become  old  Europe  has  been  freouently  used  for  V^^ 

and  infirm,  had  neglected  the  interests  of  the  purposes,  and  especially  as  a  doak  to  ^^^ 

institution,  and  the  society  had  fidlen  into  do-  ciesa^dnstthegovemmenta.    T^^^^ 
cay,  so  that  in  1716  there  were "        ~ 
active  work  in  the  whole  south 

though  it  is  admitted  that  the  uibbuub  «u  vuo  Lwrbisau,  ut  dwmuiou  uiDvusDtw»«  —  ^    ^'iIm 

north  were  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  penrersMOin 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  no  sue-  institution  was  in  Mexico  in  ^^JJ*  •'~J^ 

cesser  was  appointed,  and  the  general  assem-  rears  immediately  following.  {jjlLSr^^ 

blies  were  no  longer  convened.    It  was  during  had  shortly  before  1826  been  i^lwucee 

this  unpromising  condition  of  affidrs  that  the  Scotland,  and  had  been  eagerly  f'^'''*^^ 

4  lodges  already  mentioned  met  at  the  celebrat-  large  body  of  influential  poBtioasa  vao  ^^ 


I 
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in  fikTor  of  the  independence  of  the  ooimtrj,  the  aea;  let.  B"  89'  K.,  long.  18"*  IK  W.;  pop. 
bat  opposed  to  demoeraoy.  Thej  formed  a  estimated  at  16,000.  It  is  situated  on  an  ior 
powenrn  partj,  whidi  from  the  Scotch  ori^  dined  plane,  60  feet  abore  sea  level  at  hi^- 
of  their  lodges  called  tlMmselvea  the  JBteoeeiei,  water  mark.  The  streets  are  wide,  well  lidd 
An  opposition  party  of  democratio  principles  ont^  and  ornamented  with  rowaof  orange,  lim^ 
was  formed,  witn  which  the  American  minister,  banana,  or  coooannt  treesL  Several  of  the 
Mr.  Poinsett,  cooperated,  and  which  called  it>  hooaes  are  oommodious  and  sobstantial  atone 
self  the  Yorkinoi.  because  it  constituted  a  mar  bmldings.  The  prindpal  pnblio  edifices  are  St 
Bonio  society  which  had  received  its  charter  Georgev  chnroh,  the  chnroh  missionary  and 
from  the  masons  of  New  York  through  the  Wesleyanmisdonaiy  institutions,  the  grammar 
agency  of  Mr.  Poinsett  The  conflict  of  these  sdiool,  market  house^  custom  house,  gaol,  and 
parties  led  for  a  time  to  civil  war. — ^The  ^nmur  lunatic  asvlum.  The  govemor^s  residence,  har- 
ry organization  of  the  masonic  fraternity  is  into  racks,  and  ffovemment  ofllces  •  are  rituated  cm 
lodges,  whidi  must  each  be  composed  of  at  least  aome  hills  Move  the  town*  The  navigable  en- 
7  master  masons  in  good  stanoing.  The  first  trance  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river  is  narrow,  there 
and  lowest  degree  of  masonry  is  that  of  entered  being  a  laige  ahoal  called  the  Bullom  shoal  in 
apprentice,  the  second  of  fellow  craft,  the  third  its  centre. 

of  master  mason.    The  officers  of  a  lodge  in  FREEDMEK  (liberty  libertint)^  thename  of 

the  United  States  are  9  in  number:  worshipful  manumitted  slaves  in  Roman  antiquitv.    They 

master,  senior  warden,  iunior  warden,  treasure  were  called  Uberti  with  reference  to  their  maa- 

er,  secretary,  senior  ieaeony  Junior  deacon,  tera,  and  Hbertmi  with  reference  to  their  new 

tiler,  and  chapldn.    There  are  also  two  stew-  rank  or  condition.    According  to  various  (dX' 

ards.    Of  these  officers  the  master,  the  ward-  enmstances,  defined  by  law,  the  freedmen  b^ 

ena,  and  the  tiler  are  easential  to  any  lodge  or-  came  Roman  citizens,  Junian  Latins  (from  iho 

ganization.  The  tiler  keeps  the  door  and  guards  Junian  law  which  gave  them  fi-eedom),  or  <2s- 

against  intrusion.    The  officers  are  dected  an-  diticU,    The  last  were  neither  free  nor  slaves, 

naally  by  ballot    In  each  state  of  the  Union  The  Junian  Latins  suffered  great  disabilities 

there  is  a  grand  lodge  composed  of  the  repre-  a«  to  proper^ but  could  in  Tarious  wavs  rise  to 

sentatives  of  the  subordinate  lodges,  over  which  citizenship.    But  even  the  freedmen  of  the  first 

it  exercises  a  certain  iurisdiction.    Its  officers  dass  were  not  genuine  (inaenui)  dtizens,  and 

are  styled  grand  ana  deputy  grand  masters,  remained   under  certdn  obligatbna  to  thdr 

grand  wardens,  ^prand  treasurer,  grand  secreta-  masters.  The.freedmen  wore  a  cap  as  a  sign  of 

ry,  grand  chaplam^  grand  deacona,  grand  mar-  freedom,  and  took  the  names  of  their  previous 

shal,  grand  pursuivant,  srand  aword  bearer,  owners.    Hie  sons  of  fl«edmen  became  genuine 

grand  stewaras,  and  grana  tiler.    There  is  also  citizens.    In  later  times  tiie  number  of  man- 

a  still  higher  degree  of  masonry,  the  members  nmitted  slaves  increased  to  an  alarming  eztenti 

of  which  are  termed  royal  arcn  masons,  and  and  some  of  the  emperors  passed  laws  restrict" 

form  royal  arch  lodges.  And  beyond  this  there  ing  manumission.    (See  Slavsbt.) 

is  still  a  long  series  of  degrees  bearing  various  FREEHOLD.    See  EerATi. 

titles.— See  the  *'  Masonic  Text  Book*'  by  John  FREEMAN,  Jambs,  D.D.,  an  American  Uni« 

Dove  (12mo.,  Richmond,  1854);  **  A  Text  Book  tarian  minister,  bom  in  Oharlestown,  Mass., 

of  Masonic  Jurisprudence,*'  by  Albert  G.  Mao-  April  22, 1759,  died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov.  1^ 

key,  MD.  (12mo.,  New  York,  1859) ;  the  ''  Hia-  1885.    He  bdonged  to  the  dass  which  entered 

tory  of  Free  Masonry,*'  by  J.  W.  S.  Mitchell,  the  Boston  Latin  school  in  1766,  under  Master 

M.D.  (2d.  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Marietta,  Ga.,  1859).  John  LovelL    After  graduating  at  Harvard  col* 

FREE  THINKERS,  a  name  applied  to  the  lege  in  1777,  he  went  to  Quebec  to  visit  his 

opponents  of  Ohristianity  in  England,  in  the  fr&er,  returned  to  Boston  in  1782,  and  became 

17th  and  18th  centuries.  Lord  Heroert  of  Oher*  reader  at  Hie  King's  chapd  in  Borton,  an  Epis* 

bury,  Hobbes,  Toland,  Tindal,  Woolston,  Ohubb,  copal  church.   Becoming  Unitarian  in  his  views^ 

and  Anthonv  Collins  were  among  the  most  he  induced  tiie  society  to  alter  their  prayer  book 

noted  of  their  writers.    Bolingbroke,  Shaftea-  in  1785,  and  in  1787  he  was  ordained  by  his 

bury,  and  David  Hume  were  counted  among  own  wardens  and  people  by  a  peculiar  service* 

their  ablest  representatives.    They  were  never  He  continued  rector  of  King  s  chapel  for  55 

an  organized  philosophical  or  leligious  sect,  yearsi  tXH  his  death.    He  waa  one  of  the  found- 

The  French   writers  who  labored   for   the  era  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  aodety. 

overthrow  of  Ohristianity,  partly  from   the  waa  distinguished  for  his  generd  cdture  and 

standpoint  of  deism,  partly  m>m  that  of  ma-  aodd  virtMs,  and  hia  publuJied  sermons  have 

terialism,  and  who  called  themsdves  emiU  been  regarded  aa  modds   of  English  style* 

^rU,  were  in  England  called  free  thinkers.  They  are  extensively  quoted  by  Southey  in  hia 

Yoltdre,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Hdvetiua  " Doctor*' and  his*' Commonplace Booka.'*  But 

are  the  most  cdebrated  among  them.    In  Ger*  Dr.  Freeman's  diief  distinction  is  that  he  was 

manv  the  rationdistsliave  often  been  called  free  the  first  minister  In  the  United  States  who 

thinkers  by  their  opponents.  openly  assumed  the  name  of  Unitarian,  and  that 

FREE  TOWN,  a  town  of  W.  Africa,  capitd  through  his  means  the  first  Epiicopd  church  in 

of  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  New  England  became  the  first  Unitarian  church 

left  bank  of  Sierra  Leone  river,  about  5  m.  from  in  America. 
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FREEPOBT,  a  township  of  Oumberland  oo.,  delegates  from  all  the  yearly  meetings,  andoon- 
He.,  on  Cascobay,  at  the  month  of  Harrasacket  venes  once  in  8  years.  To  all  tbBM  bodia 
river,  17  m.  K  £.  from  Portland ;  pop.  in  1850,  the  laity  and  clergy  are  alike  eligible,  and  Hxj 
2,629.  It  was  formerly  called  Harrasacket  set-  all  combine  the  services  of  paUic  wonhip  with 
tlement,  and  received  its  present  name  on  its  the  discussion  and  decision  of  qnestunuc^bosi- 
incorporation  in  1789.  It  contains  4  villages,  ness  and  benevolence.  In  1827  a  correspcgad- 
one  of  which  is  called  Freeport,  5  churches  (1  enoe  was  opened  between  the  Freewill  Sip- 
Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  Freewill  baptist,  1  tists  of  New  England  and  a  few  dmrcbes  in 
Universalist,  and  1  Union  house),  2  post  offices^  North  Carolina  of  similar  sentimentBjthe  renh 
84  public  schools,  3  saw  and  shingle  mills,  ana  of  whidi  was  that  the  latter  in  1828  pabMed 
9  ship  yards.  In  April,  1854, 10  vessels  were  thdr  records  as  the  *'  ICnutes  of  the  fmrSi 
in  course  of  construction  here.  Bhip-building,  Baptist  Annual  Conference  of  North  CeroliDi." 
navigation,  and  agriculture  are  the  principal  They  soon  numbered  45  churches  and  iboot 
branches  of  industry.  The  Kennebec  and  Port-  8,000  members,  and  though  never  fonnaDj 
land  railroad  passes  through  the  town.  nnited  with  the  denomination  in  the  North, 

FBEESTONE,  a  name  often  given  to  the  maintained  a  constant  correspondenoe  vith  it, 

sandstone  used  for  building  purposes.     (See  and  subscribed  for  nearly  500  copies  of  its  organ, 

Sandstone.)    The  name  is  proDably  due  to  its  the  ^^  Morning  Star''  newspap^.    In  1889  Dr. 

working  freely  under  the  tools.  William  M.  Honsiey  of  Kentucky,  once  a  dose 

FBEEWILL  BAPTISTS,  or  Fbeb  Baftistb,  <x>mmunion  BapUst  dersyman,  who  for  doetri- 
a  denomination  of  evangelical  Christians  in  the  nal  reasons  had  taken  a  letter  of  dism)flaM)&  ind 
northern  United  States  and  Canada.  Its  found-  commendation  from  his  former  conneetioD,  it- 
er was  Benjamin  Bandall  (1749-1808),  who  tended  the  general  conference  of  the  FreewOl 
was  one  of  Whitefield's  bearers  at  Portsmouth,  Baptists  at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  there  applied 
•N.  H.,  Sept.  28,  1770;  and  the  impressions  for  ordination  to  the  ministry.  Hehadsbttd; 
made  by  the  sermon,  and  more  especially  by  the  been  admitted  to  the  dmrch  in  that  place,  sod 
tidings  of  the  preacher's  death  2  days  later,  re-  appeared  before  the  conference  in  ora«'  to  ob- 
suited  in  his  conversion.  At  first  a  Congre-  tain  denominational  endorsement  as  a  wmiff. 
gationallst,  he  connected  himself  in  1776  with  The  prospect  was  presented  of  a  large  acoessioB 
Uie  Baptist  church  in  South  Berwick,  Me.,  and  to  the  s^  from  Kentucky,  and  a  oooacil  re 
-soon  after  entered  the  ministry,  but  was  called  ported  that  Dr.  Housley  had  approved  himttlf 
to  account  for  preaching  a  doctrine  different  -qualified  for  the  sacred  ofSoe,  ezoeptiog  00I7 
from  that  of  his  brethren.  In  1780  he  organ-  tiiat  he  was  a  slaveholder.  But  for  this  retfoo 
ized  in  New  Durham,  N.  H.,  a  church  holding  alone  the  council  declined  to  '^ordaiahini  ssi 
views  similar  to  his  own,  which  was  the  nu-  minister  or  fellowship  him  as  a  GhristUn,"  and 
deus  of  the  new  denomination.  The  distinctive  the  general  oonferenoe  after  a  minted  discia^ 
teuets  of  Bandall  and  his  coadjutors  were  the  finally  voted  without  oppontion  "that  tbedej 
doctrines  of  free  salvation  and  open  communion,  cision  of  the  council  is  highly  satisfactory, 
as  opposed  to  those  of  election  and  close  com-  The  connection  of  the  denommation  with  diye- 
munion  held  by  the  Calvinistic  Baptists.  They  holding  churches  in  North  and  South  C>^ 
also  insisted  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will,  as  was  brought  before  the  same  oonfereace,  m 
essential  to  man  as  a  subject  of  moral  govern-  was  entirely  dissolved.  From  that  time  tL« 
ment,  and  therefore  as  inviolable  by  the  divine  Freewill  Baptists  have  maintained  the  poaitioo 
'soverefgoty,  and  not  to  be  contravened  by  any  then  taken  upon  the  question  of  slaver/.  A 
explanation  of  the  latter  doctrine.  Their  op-  few  unrecognized  churches  in  North  Csztte 
ponents  styled  them  '^General  Provisioners,'*  however,  still  continue  to  bear  their  osme. 
"Freewill  Baptists,"  and  "Free  Baptists,"  by  There  are  several  benevolent  societies  of  deacat- 
ihe  second  of  which  names  they^  have  usually  tnationid  interest,  supported  and  enooangw 
been  designated,  though  the  last  is  now  prefer-  by  all  the  churches.  Tne  principal  of  these  ff» 
red  in  some  of  their  own  publications.  In  gov-  the  foreign  and  home  mission  societies,  the  ed^ 
emment  they  are  CongregationaUsts.  The  first  cation  society,  and  the  anti-siavery  sod^^t^ 
church  held  a  conference  once  a  month,  which  by  all  of  them  an  aggregate  snm  aversgiBg  sbost 
was  called  a  monthly  meeting.  When  other  $10,000  is  annually  raised.  They  celebrate  ss- 
•churches  were  formed  in  neighboring  localities,  niversary  meetings  together  in  the  antoDB, 
a  general  meeting  by  delegation  fr^om  the  which  are  numerously  attended  fh>m  the  latcr- 
churches  was  held  once  in  8  months,  which  was  est  taken  in  the  reports  and  disonssioos  on  prooa* 
termed  a  quarterly  meeting.  As  Kendall  and  nent  refbrmatory  and  benevolent  moTeiD»t>> 
his  associates  travelled  and  extended  the  de-  The  foreijgpa  mission  sodety  has  severs!  statiooi 
•nomination  through  New  Hampshire  and  ^e  in  Orissa,  In^a.  Early  noted  only  for  ferreos 
adjacent  states,  numerous  quarterly  meetings  piety,  the  Freewill  Baptists  have  reoeoUygiJ^ 
were  organized,  and  yearly  meetings  were  insti-  special  attention  to  the  interests  of  ®^*|^^ 
tuted,  consisting  of  delegates  from  associirted  and  since  1847  have  raised  nearly  IW^.^ 
quarterly  meetings.  At  length  the  organization  educational  purposes.  They  have  a  fioonsmw 
was  completed  by  the  institution  m  1827  of  the  college  at  Hmsdale,  Ifich.,  to  which  ?f^^^ 

general  conference,  the  most  important  assem-  both  sexes  and  aU  colors  are  admitted,  a  tM(^ 

ly  of  the  denomination^  which  is  composed  of  logical  school  at  New  Hampton,  N.  H^  >^ 
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seminaries  of  hi^  grade  and  repnte  at  tbe  latter 
place,  at  Whitestown,  N.  T.,  and  at  Lewiston, 
Me.,  toother  with  other  schools  of  leas  note. 
The  Maine  state  seminary  at  Lewiston  receiyed 
a  liberal  endowment  from  the  state  on  its  estab- 
lishment in  1857.  The  Freewill  Baptist  print- 
ing establishment  is  at  Dover,  K  H.,  where  are 
published  the  ''  Morning  Star,*'  whidi  for  88 
years  has  been  their  weekly  organ,  the  *' Myrtle," 
a  Sabbath-school  paper,  and  the  '*  Quarterly,*' 
each  number  of  which  oompriaes  at  least  120 
pages.  Biographies  have  been  published  of  Ran 
dafi,  Colby,  Marks,  Fhinney,  Martin  Oheney,  and 
other  clergymen,  which  throw  light  upon  the 
history  and  spirit  of  the  denomination.  A  gen* 
eral  hbtory  of  the  Freewill  Baptists  is  now  in 
preparation  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
conference.  In  1800  the  whole  number  of  com- 
municants was  less  than  8,000.  In  1820,  when 
complete  returns  were  for  the  first  time  obtain- 
ed, tnere  were  8  yearly  meetings,  22  quarterly 
meetings,  811  cnurohes,  268  ministers,  and 
12,860  communicants.  There  are  now  (1859) 
29  yearly  meetiuga,  182  quarterly  meetings, 
1,206  churches,  1,188  ministers,  and  56,026 
communicants,  an  increase  of  fourfold  within  a 
generation,  and  of  5,714  communicants  within 
the  last  year.  They  are  found  in  all  the  free 
states,  but  are  most  numerous  in  Kew  England. 
There  is  also  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia a  separate  and  rapidly  increasing  conference 
of  Free  Baptists,  of  about  4,000  members,  not 
included  in  the  above  computation.  They  nave 
a  weekly  organ,  the  "  Religious  Intelligencer," 
published  at  St.  John,  N.  B.  Tbe  Freewill 
baptists  correspond  by  letters  and  delegations 
with  the  General  Baptists  of  England,  with 
whom  they  agree  in  doctrine. 

FREEZING  MIXTURES.  From  ancient 
times  various  methods  have  been  practised  of 
producing  low  degrees  of  heat  for  the  prepara- 
tion in  hot  weather  of  grateful  cooling  mixtures. 
Some  of  these,  the  object  of  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  production  of  ice,  are  described  in 
the  article  upon  that  subject.  Methods  of  pro- 
ducing intense  cold  are  also  noticed  in  Evafo- 
BATioN.  Freezing  mixtures,  properly  so  called, 
are  solutions  of  a  solid  in  a  fluid,  cold  being 
produced  by  the  tendency  of  th^  former  in  pass- 
ing to  the  liquid  state  to  render  latent  a  portion 
of  the  sensible  heat  of  the  mixture.  What  is 
called  the  heat  of  fluidity  is  derived  chiefly  from 
that  which  had  previously  existed  within  the 
solid  itself  in  a  sensible  state.  The  property  of 
nitre  or  saltpetre,  a  common  natural  production 
of  the  East,  to  render  water  cold  by  solution, 
-w^  known,  it  is  believed,  to  the  ancient  Hin- 
doos, though  in  the  ^  Institutes  of  Akbar"  the 
discovery  is  attributed  to  that  prince,  who  ruled 
firom  1556  to  1605.  The  directions  there  given 
are  to  throw  one  part  of  nitre  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining 2  parts  of  water,  and  then  stir  in  this 
mixture  rapidly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  pew- 
ter or  silver  vessel  tightly  stopped  and  contain- 
ing the  liquid  to  be  cooled.  As  early  as  the 
year  1556  it  was  a  common  practice  with  wealthy 


Italian  families  to  cool  liquors  in  a  similar  man* 
ner,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  derived  the 
method  from  India  or  rersia.  They  added  grad- 
ually 20  to  25  parts  of  nitre  to  100  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  whirled  rapidly  round  in  it  a  globu- 
lar, long-necked  bottle  containing  the  wine  or 
water  U>  be  cooled.  The  salt  was  afterward  re- 
covered by  crystallLeatioD,  and  was  then  ready 
for  the  same  use  again.  Boyle,  and  afterward 
Fahrenheit,  extended  thispractice  to  other  sa- 
line solutions,  and  Mr.  Walker  of  Oxford  and 
Lowitz  of  St  Petersburg,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  and  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent, were  particularly  successtul  in  introducing 
new  salts  and  developing  the  principle  of  their 
action.  The  former  published  essays  in  the 
** Philosophical  Transactions"  in  1795,  and 
again  in  1801,  with  tables  of  the  most  important 
mixtures.  Those  salts  were  found  to  produce 
the  greatest  effect  which  diseolved  the  most 
rapidly,  and  the  processes  were  much  more  ef- 
fectual when  the  materials  were  previously  cool- 
ed by  immersion  in  other  frigonflc  mixtures,  or 
when  freshly  fallen  dry  snow,  or,  in  lieu  of  this, 
finely  powdered  ice,  was  added.  Mr.  Walker 
thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  degree  of  cold 
equal  to  — 100®  F.  With  snow  and  common 
sdt  Fahrenheit  reduced  the  temperature  to 
^2®,  and  originally  proposed  this  as  the 
method  for  fixing  the  zero  point  of  his  scale.  In 
this  process  the  salt,  by  its  affinity  for  water, 
causes  the  snow  to  melt,  and  the  water  thus 

E reduced  dissolves  the  salt,  and  both  becoming 
quid,  a  large  quantity  of  the  sensible  heat  is 
rendered  latent    The  tobies  of  Mr.  Walker,  still 
referred  to  in  (^emlcal  works,  are  as  follows : 
Fiu«omiFio  Mimnm  wm  Snow. 


MiztatM. 


SMMlt 

Bnow 

BMtalt 

Chloride  of  ammonfttm . . . 
Bnow 

B«snlt 

Chloride  of  unmonlam. . . 

Kltrate  of  potaaM 

Boow 

BcAflilt 

NItnite  <^  unmoolnm. . . . 
Bnow 

Btrong  Bttlphiirie  add.... 

Water 

Bnow 

Conoentimied  hTdrochlorie 

add 

Bnow 

Coneentnted  nitrie  add. . 
Bnow 

Chloride  of  ealdnm 

Bnow 

C^atalUied  ehloride  of  cal- 

wan 

Bnow 

FoaedpoCaaaa 

Bnow 


¥ 
^ 


I 

8 


10 
6 
6 

U 


it 
} 

H 


5 

•s 

4 
T 

6 

4 


4 
S 


I 
s. 
fi 

s 
S 


to— 5* 
to— W 


to— 18* 

to-SS' 
fWm-KS-  to— 8S* 

Ihmi+Sr  to-4T* 

ftom-KS*  to— 80' 
from-l-ar  to-40* 

from-fM"  to— 00* 

from  4W  to -or 


i 

1 


00* 

or 
w 


sr 


The  effect  of  the  following  mixtures  is  increased 
by  the  salts  being  finely  powdered,  so  that  the 
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FREIBERG 


PREELIGRATH 


flolotion  maj  be  most  rapidl j  aooomplished.  The 
dUated  nitrons aoid  named  is  composed  of  faming 
nitrons  acid  2  parts  by  weight  and  1  of  water, 
the  miztare  being  allowed  to  cool  before  nsing : 
the  dilated  sidphario  aoid,  of  eqoal  weights  of 
strong  add  and  water,  and  allowed  to  cool. 


WxtBTCib 

i 

TMip.  fclk  fr«m  M*  F. 

• 

1 

Chloride  of  unmonlum . . . 

Nltfftte  of  potaan 

Wttor  ....V. 

& 

O 

IS   ) 

at 
O 

IS 

1} 

to +10" 

to  +  4» 

to +  4* 
to  — r 
to-8» 

to-l(P 

to— !*• 

to-19» 

to-21» 

to      0» 
to  +  S» 

«• 

Cblorido  of  MiunoBlQffl . . . 

Kitrato  of  potMM 

0iiIphAte  or  sods 

4S* 

Wftter 

WftUr 

4S* 

Kitnte  of  unmonlA 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Wator 

Bnlpbato  of  aoda 

(ST 
68" 

Dilated  nltroos  add 

Solphate  of  Boda 

Chloride  of  axnmonlam . . . 

Nitrate  of  potMsa 

Dilated  nltroas  add 

Bnlphate  of  loda 

60* 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 

Dilated  nltroaa  add 

Phosphate  of  soda 

DUated  nitrous  add 

Phosphate  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  ammonfa 

Diluted  nitrous  acid 

Bnlphate  of  soda 

64« 

68" 

Tl" 
50" 

4r 

Uydrochlorle  acid 

Sulphate  of  soda ......... 

Diluted  Bulpharlc  acid 

The  following  is  recently  recommended  as  a  con- 
venient and  efficient  preparation :  One  part  by 
weight  of  cmde  powdered  sal  ammoniac  is  to  l>e 
intimately  mixed  with  2  parts  of  palveriised  salt- 
petre, and  to  this  mixtare,  when  required  for  nse, 
IS  to  be  added  an  equal  bidk  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

FREIBERG,  or  Fbxtbbbo,  a  walled  town  of 
Germany,  the  miningcapital  of  Saxony,  on  the 
MOnzbach,  25  m.  S.  W.  of  Dresden ;  pop.  about 
12,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  K  declivity  of  the 
Erzgebirge.  The  streets  are  regular,  well  built, 
lighted,  and  paved.  There  are  handsome  monu- 
ments to  Prinoe  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  to 
Werner,  the  great  mineralogist,  and  a  fine  Gothio 
cathedral,  built  in  the  15th  century.  The  mining 
academy,  founded  in  1765,  has  a  museum  of 
model  mining  machines,  and  a  library  of  18,000 
volumes.  The  staple  manufactures  consist  of 
gold  and  silver  lace,  brassware,  white  lead, 
gunpowder,  shot,  iron  and  copper  ware,  Hnens, 
woollens,  ribbons,  tape,  leather,  and  beer. 
Freiberg  is  an  ancient  city,  and  was  long  the 
residence  of  the  Saxon  princes.  Werner,  Hum- 
boldt, Mohs,  and  Jameson  were  students  at  its 
academy.  The  mining  district  of  Freiberg  is 
divided  into  5  circles,  and  contains  150  mines, 
yielding  silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt,  Ac.  The 
total  mineral  product  in  1854  amounted  to 
about  $800,000,  and  in  1850  to  $1,000,000. 

FREIBURG,  or  Fbktbubg,  a  city  of  Ger- 


many, in  the  grand  duchy  of  Badea,  eipitsi  c^ 
the  cirde  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  oa  the  unissE. 
88  m.  by  nulroad  8.  W.  of  Oar]flniiie.aBd4ne. 
K.E.  of  Basel;  pop.  about  16,000.  Itisders. 
ed  940  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ind  k 
walls  with  8  gates.  The  streets  are  in  finni 
open  and  well  buOt,  particolarty  the  Ksm^ 
strasse,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  lidtb  kI 
the  excellence  of  its  houses.  The  pricc^ 
public  edifices  are  the  archiepiscopsl  ud  M 
palaces;  the  estiiedral,  one  of  the  most  bos- 
fol  and  perfect  specimens  of  Gothic  architcccR 
in  Crermany ;  the  old  and  new  uniTenitiei,  ib 
former  of  which  was  founded  in  1454,  Im  t 
library  of  100,000  volnmes,  and  is  Cunoasi 
school  of  Gatholio  theology;  the  gormod 
offices,  comrts  of  jostioe,  town  hul,  oraex, 
theatre,  symnasiamf  orphan  asylani,  b(ep*i& 
and  senunaries.  The  manufaetoreeeocsi!;.' 
leather,  paper,  sugar,  stardi,  tobaeeo,  hc 
bells,  musical  instmmentSy  gonpowd^.  « 
chemicals.  There  are  also  several  Ue«ch  U^ 
and  dye  works.  The  Basel  and  MaimkciBi  m- 
way  passes  through  F^iburg. 

FREIGHT,  in  law,  and  in  common  pnc»t 
either  the  cargo  which  a  ship  earrica,  or  tbejn^ 
paid  to  the  charterer  of  a  ship  for  the  eairj.^ 
ofgoods.  Intheeariie8tea8einwluchtheri<*. 
occurs  (Bright  «.  Oowper,  1  Browalov  0^ 
Goldsborough,  SIX  it  is  used  to  mean  th«  tctf 
carried.  But  it  means  in  the  law,  ilioest  exe^:; 
sively,  the  money  earned  by  the  carriage;  vA 
it  is  principally  used  in  this  sense  by  mcrehtsSi 
(For  the  kw  of  fiwight,  see  Smppcrs.) 

FREILIGRATH,  FmnnrAKn,  sGennnf*^ 
bom  in  I>etmold,  June  17, 1810.  Sirijial^ 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  bosinMiit  Soes::: 
Westphalia,  and  was  afterward  a  derk  it  i» 
sterdam  and  Barmen.  A  volnme  d  f^ 
which  he  published  in  1888  made  him  f»  ^ 
the  favorite  poets  of  Germany.  The  ti^  " 
Prussia  conferred  on  him  m  1848  miBiuullf 
sion,  which  he  resigned  in  Jan.  19H  u^ 
adopted  democratio  opinions.  B«b;P(^' 
ed  for  political  reasons,  he  went  in  iw  » 
SwitaerUnd.  In  1846  he  wsnt  to  wbJ* 
where  he  was  employed  until  1848  V  tt»  =? 
of  Hnth  and  00.  After  the  ontbiwk  rfj^* 
revolution  in  Feb.  1848,  he  n^mtd  to^ 
many,  and  for  8  years  took  an  aottTspvt^tn 
eSoriB  of  the  democratic  party.  In  A^  ^^ 
he  was  arrested  on  aeoount  of  his  poeBLAf\ 
««i  an  <i*s  XeJwMlm  C  The  Dead  to  the  IJWJT^ 

and  tried,  but  acquitted.    InHsy.lW^^ 
writ  of  arrest  was  issued  against  him  osa^ 
of  the  second  part  of  his  "P<rfitioil»d»^ 
Poems*'  and  his  membership  in  the  d-BOJw^ 
central  committee  of  Cologne.   ^*!*f*^i^ 
ready  left  Germany  for  London,  wh«« «T 
he  has  managed  the  London  offioo  <^J^  ^ 
bank.    His    €hduhU  (Stottgsit,  laSSjJ^ 
ed.,  1867X  with  which  he  bef^J?.^ 
career,  is  stall  the  most  pqepJ"  «  JSTS 
His  political  poems  Qa  ira  (M«ri« V,T^  tL 
Betolutian  (Leipsic,  1848^  ^W^IT^S 
lin,  1848),  and  JSTcum  ym^^'^ 
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€Mt(Me  (Oologne,  1849 ;  2d  part,  Bmiuwlok,  In  Maj^  1844^  the  whig  national  oonvenlion  at 
1850),  are  also  valued  hy  those  who  accord  with  Baltimore  nominated  him  for  vice-president 
their  principles.  Some  of  these  poems,  as  Bobert  and  Henry  Oljqr  for  president.  They  received 
Mlum,  Die  lien^lutian^  Die  Thdten  an  die  Lebei^  106  electoral  votes,  while  their  saocessfol  oom- 
il^ftk  are  classed  among  the  best  political  poetry  petitors,  James  K  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas, 
of  Uermany.  A  tasteful  selection  of  German  received  170  votes.  In  1850  Mr.  Frelioghnysen 
X>oetry  was  published  by  him  in  1854,  under  the  redgned  the  cbanceUorship  of  the  university  of 
title  Di/^twng  und  JDiehter  (Dessau,  1854),  and  New  York  to  become  president  of  Rutsers 
another  of  English  poetry  at  Stuttgart  in  1858,  college,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  removed  to 
tinder  the  title  ^  The  Rose,  Thistle,  and  Sham-  that  dty,  where  he  now  resides, 
rock.^  The  first  complete  edition  of  all  his  FREMONT,  JohkOhablbb,  an  American  ez- 
works  appeared  in  New  York  (JSAmmtUche  plorer,  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  21,  1818. 
Werhey  6  vols.,  1858-'9).  Some  of  his  poems  His  fiither  was  a  Frenchman  who  had  settled  in 
have  been  tranialated  into  English  by  Longfel-  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  supported  hlmscdf  by 
low,of  whose*' Hiawatha^  hem  turn  publi&ed  teaching  his  native  language.  His  mother, 
a  German  version.  whose  maiden  name  was  Anne  Beverley  Whit- 
FREXJNGHUYSEN,  Fbbdxbio,  an  American  ing,  was  the  daughter  of  an  opulent  and  promi- 
lawyer,  bom  \r  New  Jersey,  April  18,  1758,  nent  Virginian,  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
died  April  18,  1804.  He  was  graduated  at  Washington  family.  She  was  left  an  orphan 
Princeton  collc^  iu  1770,  and  in  1775  was  sent  at  an  early  age,  and  when  17  years  old  was  per- 
ns a  delegate  from  New  Jersey  to  the  conti-  auaded  by  her  relatives  to  marry  Major  Pryor, 
nental  congress.  In  1776  he  Joined  the  revo-  a  rich  and  gouty  gentleman  45  years  her  seidor. 
lutionary  forces,  and  served  with  distinction  as  This  nnion  was  childless  and  unhappy,  and  at 
captain  of  a  volunteer  corps  of  artillery  at  the  the  end  of  12  years  was  terminated  by  a  divorce 
battles  of  Monmouth  and  Trenton.  In  the  bat-  which  the  friends  of  both  parties  combined  to 
tie  of  Trenton,  it  is  said,  he  sbot  CoL  Ball,  the  procure  from  the  legislature.  Malor  Pryor 
commander  of  the  Hessians.  He  was  promoted  soon  married  his  housekeeper,  and  Mrs.  Pryor 
to  be  colonel,  and  served  during  the  remainder  znanied  Mr.  Fremont  He  died  In  1818.  The 
of  the  war.  After  the  peace  he  filled  various  widow  with  8  infant  children  settled  in  Charlea- 
state  and  county  offices,  and  in  1790,  when  the  ton,  S.  0.  At  the  age  of  15  John  Oharles  en- 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  troops  were  tered  the  junior  class  of  Charleston  college, 
called  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  the  For  some  time  he  stood  high  in  college^  and  m^e 
western  Indians,  he  was  appointed  mi^or-gen-  remarkable  attainments  in  mathematics.  *'  But 
eral  by  President  Washington.  In  1798  he  was  about  this  time,*'  says  Mr.  Bigelow,  one  of  his  bio- 
elected  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  which  graphers.  **he  becune  acquainted  with  a  young 
post  he  occupied  for  8  years,  when,  in  conse-  West  Indian  girl,  whose  raven  hair  and  soft  black 
qnence  of  domestic  bereavement,  he  resigned|  eyes  interfered  sadly  with  his  studies.'*  Hisin- 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  his  attention  and  frequent  absences  at  length  caused 
fiunily  and  private  affiura. — ^Thiodorx,  an  Amer-  his  expulsion  from  the  college.  After  this  event 
lean  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  he  obtained  employment  as  a  private  teacher  of 
Millstone,  Somerset  oo.,  N.  J.,  March  28, 1787.  mathematics,  and  took  charge  at  the  same  time 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1804^  of  an  evening  schooL  In  1888  he  obtained  the 
studied  Uw  with  Richard  Stockton,  and  in  1808  position  of  teacher  of  mathematics  on  board  of 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  where  he  soon  became  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Natchez,  which  was  tiien 
distingushed  as  an  eloauent  advocate.  During  In  the  port  of  Oharleston.  from  whldi  she  sailed 
the  war  with  Great  Britdn  in  1812-''14,  he  onaoiiiise  to  the  coast  ot  South  America.  I^ 
raised  and  commanded  a  company  of  volunteera.  mont  was  absent  in  her  for  more  tiian  two 
In  1817  he  was  elected  attomey-general  of  New  years,  and  on  his  return  to  Charleston  received 
Jersey  by  a  legislature  opposed  to  him  in  poll-  from  the  college  which  had  expelled  him  the 
tics,  and  held  the  post  im  1826,  when  he  was  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts.  Shortly 
chosen  IT.  S.  senator.  In  the  same  year  the  afterward  he  passed  suocessftilly  a  risorons  ex- 
legislature  had  elected  him  a  Judge  of  the  su-  amination  at  Baltimore  for  the  post  of  professor 
nreme  court,  which  ofllce  he  declined  to  accept  of  mathemadcs  in  the  navy,  and  was  appointed 
In  the  senate  Mr.  Frelinghnysen  acted  with  tne  to  the  frigate  Independence;  but  he  soon  re- 
whig  party.  He  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  solved  to  quit  the  sea,  and  engaged  himself  as  a 
the  Indians;  advocated  the  bill  to  suppress  the  surveyor  and  railroad  engineer  on  a  line  be- 
carrying  of  mails  on  the  sabbath ;  supported  tween  Oharieston  and  Augusta,  Ga.  Subse* 
Mr.  OIay*s  resolution  for  a  national  fast  in  the  (jnently  he  assisted  in  the  survey  of  the  ndlroad 
season  of  the  cholera;  spoke  in  flavor  of  the  ex-  Ime  from  Oharleston  to  Cincinnati,  and  particu* 
tension  of  the  pension  system,  and  acted  in  nni*  lariy  in  the  exploration  of  the  mountain  passes 
son  with  Mr.  Clay  upon  tbe  question  of  the  between  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  He 
tariff^  and  the  compromise  act  of  1882.  He  re-  was  ensaged  in  this  work  till  the  autumn  of 
mained  in  the  senate  till  1886,  when  he  was  1887,  when,  inconseqnenceof  itssuspensionf  he 
superseded  by  a  democrat  In  1888  he  was  acoomnanied  Capt  Williams  of  the  U.  8.  anny 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  New  in  a  military  reconnoissance  of  the  mountainoua 
York,  and  took  np  his  residenoe  in  that  dty.  Cherokee  country  in  Georgia,  North  CaroUnai 
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and  Tennessee.  In  anticipation  of  hostilities  botany,  ^s  report  of  the  ezpeditkn  ma  ]tSA 
with  the  Indians  this  survey  was  rapidly  made  before  congress  in  the  winter  of  18^-^8.  It  tt* 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  was  Fremont's  first  tracted  great  attention  both  at  home  and  abrosl 
experience  of  a  campaign  amid  mountain  snows.  It  was  praised  by  Homboldt  in  his  **Aspeeti 
In  1838-'9  he  accompanied  K.  Nicollet,  a  of  Nature,'*  and  the  London  ^'Athenaom"  pro- 
Frenchman  and  a  distinguiidied  man  of  science^  nounced  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  prodoctkni 
in  explorations  of  the  countrybetween  the  His-  of  its  kind.  Immediately  alter  the  poblication 
sonri  and  the  British  Une.  These  explorations  of  his  report  Fremont  planned  a  second  expedi- 
were  made  under  the  authority  of  ;^the  goyem-  tion  of  a  much  more  oomprehenave  chancter 
ment,  and  while  engaged  in  them  in  1888,  Fre-  than  the  first  He  determined  to  extend  his  a- 
mont  received  from  President  Van  Buren,  under  plorations  across  the  continent,  and  to  mmj  th« 
date  of  July  7,  a  commission  as  2d  lieutenant  in  then  unknown  region  lyii^  between  the  Rocky 
the  corps  of  topographical  engineers.  While  at  mountains  and  Qie  Paoifio  ocean.  la  Maj, 
Washington  in  1840,  employed  in  the  prepara-  1848,  he  commenced  his  jonmey  with  89  meo, 
tion  of  tne  report  of  these  ei^peditions^Fremont  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  instmctiona,  prooecd- 
became  acquainted  with  2iOss  Jessie  Benton,  a  ed  up  the  Kansas  river  far  enough  to  aacertaia 
daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  at  that  its  cnaracter,  and  then  crossed  over  to  tbe 
time  a  senator  from  Missouri.  An  engagement  Platte,  which  he  ascended  to  its  source  in  tha 
was  formed,  but  as  the  lady  was  only  15  years  mountains,  where  the  Sweet  Water,  one  of  its 
of  age,  her  parents,  notwithstanding  their  high  tributaries,  springs  from  the  neighborbood  of 
personal  regard  for  Fremont,  objected  to  the  the  South  pass.  He  reached  the  paas  oo  Aog^ 
match,  and  suddenly,  probably  through  the  po-  8,  went  through  it,  and  saw  the  heid  waters  of 
tent  ixmuence  of  GoL  Benton,  the  young  officer  the  Colorado  flowing  toward  the  golf  of  Cafi- 
received  from  the  war  department  a  peremptory  fomia.  On  Sept.  6,  after  traveUing  over  1,700 
order  to  make  an  examination  of  the  river  Des  miles,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Great  Salt  lakc^ 
Moines  upon  the  western  frontier.  The  survey  of  which  no  accurate  account  had  ever  beea 
was  rapioly  executed,  and  shortly  after  his  re-  given,  and  of  which  very  vague  and  errooeoos 
turn  from  this  duty  the  lovers  were  secretly  notions  were  entertained.  His  InveatigstiaDi 
married,  Oct.  10,  1841.  In  the  following  year  efiTected  important  rectifications  in  cor  geo- 
Fremont  projected  a  geographical  survey  of  the  graphical  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  tbe  ooo* 
entire  territory  of  the  United  States  from  the  tinent,  and  had  subsequently  a  powerfolinfloeooe 
Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  feasibil-  in  promoting  the  settlement  of  Utah  asd  of 
ity  of  an  overland  communication  between  the  the  Pacific  states.  From  the  Salt  lake  he  pro- 
two  sides  of  the  continent  being  a  leadiuff  idea  ceeded  to  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Goimn- 
in  his  scheme  of  exnlorations.  He  accorcungly  bia  river,  whose  .valley  he  descended  till  oo 
applied  to  the  war  department  for  employment  Nov.  4  he  reached  Fort  Vancouver,  near  the 
on  this  service,  and  having  received,  at  his  own  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  On  Nov.  10  he  set 
suggestion,  instructions  to  explore  the  Bocky  out  on  his  return  to  the  states.  He  selected  a 
mountains,  and  particularly  to  examine  the  South  S.  £.  route,  leading  from  the  lover  Mrtol 

5 ass,  he  left  Washington,  May  2, 1842,  and  on  the  Columbia  to  the  upper  Colorado,  throng 

une  10  began  his  expedition  from  a  point  near  an  almost  unknown  region,  crossed  by  high  m 

the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  a  few  miles  beyond  rugged  mountain  chains.    He  soon  eDCOonterra 

the  Missouri  border,  whence  he  proceed^  up  deep  snows,  which  impeded  his  progreeB  aad 

the  Platte  river  and  its  tributaries,  through  forced  him  to  descend  into  the  msX  baao,  sad 

bands  of  hostile  Indians,  to  the  South  pass,  presently  found  himself  in  theaepthofyist^ 

which  was  carefhllj  examined.    He  next  ex-  m  a  desert,  with  the  prospect  before  him  of 

plored  the  Wind  River  mountains,  the  loftiest  death  to  his  whole  party  fh)m  cold  and  himg^ 

peak  of  which,  18,750  feet  above  the  sea,  he  as-  By  astronomical  observation  he  found  that  be 

cended,  Aug.  15,  accompanied  by  4  of  his  men.  was  in  the  latitude  of  the  bay  of  San  Frapctfe(^ 

This  mountain  is  now  called  Fremont's  peak,  but  between  him  and  the  valleya  of  Oalifonua 

From  the  Wind  River  mountains,  which  he  left  was  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with  nowi 

Aug.  18,  Fremont  returned  to  his  starting  place  which  the  Indians  declared  no  man  ooold  orosi, 

by  nearly  the  same  route  that  he  had  followed  and  over  which  no  reward  could  ^^^'^^^T^ 

in  going  out.    He  reached  the  mouth  of  the  to  attempt  to  guide  him.     Fremont  bowT 

Kansas,  Oct  10,  1842,  after  an  absence  of  4  undertook  the  passage  without  a  guide,  ^^ 

months.    He  had  encountered  much  hardship  complished  it  in  40  days,  reaching  Sutter arort 

and  many  perils,  and  had  successfully  accom-  on  the  Sacramento  early  in  March,  wnh  otf 

plished  all  the  objects  of  the  expedition.    Over  men  reduced  almost  to  skeletons,  and  with  oa^ 

the  whole  course  of  his  extended  route  he  had  88  out  of  67  horses  and  mules  '^^^^.f^ 

made  barometrical  observations  to  ascertain  the  those  that  survived  so  weak  and  thin  ^^^^rJI^ 

elevations  both  of  the  pluns  and  of  the  moun-  could  barely  walk  while  led  along.    He  '^^^^ 

tains,  and  astronomical  observations  for  lati-  his  journey  March  24,  and  proceeding  Mm^ 

tudes  and  longitudes.    The  fiice  of  the  country  wai^  skirted  the  western  base  of  the  Bi«i» 

was  noted  as  fertile  or  sterile,  the  practicability  Nevada,  crossed  that  range  through  a  P^J^ 

of  routes  was  settled,  military  positions  indicat-  tered  the  great  basin,  and  again  visited  the  twt 

ed,  and  hirge  contributions  made  to  geology  and  lake,  fr^m  which  through  the  South  paai  he  re- 
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tomedtoEaiuasin  July,  1844,  after  an  absence  Gen.  Castro  intended  to  destroy  the  Amer- 
of  14  months,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  ican  settlements  on  the  Sacramento.    Fremont 
he  was  never  oat  of  sight  of  snow.    The  re-  promptly  retraced  his  steps  to  California.  Gren. 
ports  of  this  expedition  ocoapied  in  their  pre-  Castro  was  already  marching  against  the  settle- 
paration  the  renuunder  of  18^    Fremont  was  ments.    The  settlers  rose  in  arms,  flocked  to 
brevetted  captain  in  Jan.  1845,  and  in  the  spring  Fremont^s  camp,  and  nnder  his  leadership  the 
of  that  year  he  set  ont  on  a  third  expedition  to  result  was  that,  in  less  than  a  month,  as  Col. 
explore  the  great  basin  and  the  maritmie  region  Benton  says  in  his  *^  Thirty  Years*  Yiew:^' 
of  Oregon  and  California.    The  sommer  was  *^  All  the  northern  part  of  California  was  freed 
spent  hi  examining  the  head  waters  of  the  from  Mexican  anthority,  independence  proclum- 
nvers  whose  source  is  in  the  dividing  ridge  be-  ed,  the  flag  of  independence  raised,  Castro  fly- 
tween  the  Padfio  and  the  Mississippi  valley:  ing  to  the  soath,  the  American  settlers  saved 
and  in  October  he  encamped  on  the  shores  of  from  destmction,  and  the  British  party  in  Cali- 
the  Great  Salt  lake.    From  thence  he  proceeded  fornia  counteracted  and  broken  up  in  all  their 
to  explore  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  chain  he  schemes."     On  July  4  Fremont  was  elected 
crossed  agfun  in  the  dead  of  winter  with  a  few  governor  of  California  by  the  American  settlers ; 
men  to  obtain  supplies  from  California  for  his  and  on  the  10th  of  that  month  he  learned  that 
party,  with  whom,  after  perilous  adventures  Commodore  Sloat,  who  commanded  the  IT.  S. 
among  the  mountains  and  some  successfhl  en-  sauadron  on  the  coast,  had  taken  possession  of 
counters  with  hostile  Indians,  he  made  his  way  Monterey.     Fremont  proceeded  to  Join  the 
into  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  where  he  naval  foroea  and  reacned  Monterey  with  his 
left  his  men  to  recruit,  and  went  himself  to  lOOmonntea  riflemen  on  the  19th.  Commodore 
Monterey,  which  ins  at  that  time  the  capital  Stockton  about  the  same  time  arrived  at  Mon- 
of  California,  to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  terey  with  the  frigate  Congress,  and  took  com- 
authorities  permission  to  proceed  with  his  ex-  mand  of  the  squadron  with  authority  from 
ploration.     Permission  was  granted,  but  was  Washington  to  conquer  California.    At  his  re- 
almost  immediatdy  revoked,  and  he  was  per-  quest  Fremont,  who  had  now,  May  27, 1846, 
emptorily  ordered  to  leave  the  country  without  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
delay.     Fremont  as  peremptorily  refhsed  to  organized  a  force  of  mounted  men,  known  as 
comply.    His  men,  exhausted  by  the  hardsbipa  the  **  California  battalion,*'  of  which  he  was 
they  had  suffered  and  destitute  of  supplies  and  appointed  m^jor.    He  was  also  appointed  b^ 
animals,  were  in  no  condition  to  repass  the  Com.  Stockton  military  commandant  and  civil 
mountains  and  the  deserts  from  which  they  had  ffovemor  of  the  territoiy,  the  project  of  mak- 
just  emerged.    The  Mexican  governor.  Gen.  mg  California  independent  having  been  re- 
Castro,  mustered  the  forces  of  the  province  and  linouished  on  receipt  of  intelligence  that  war 
prepared  to  attack  the  Americans,  who  were  haa  broken  out  between  the  United  States  and 
only  62  in  number.    Fremont  took  up  a  strong  Mexico.    He  was  actively  employed  for  some 
position  on  the  Hawk's  peak,  a  mountain  80  m.  time  in  suppressing  insurrections  of  the  Mexi- 
from  Monterey,  built  a  rude  fort  of  felled  trees,  can  inhabitants,  and  in  averting  by  his  personal 
hoisted  the  Ajnerican  flag,  and,  having  plenty  influence  a  war  with  the  Walla-Walla  Indians, 
of  ammunition,  resolved  to  defend  himself.    He  On  Jan.  13, 1847,  he  concluded  with  the  Mexi- 
wrote  to  the  American  consul  at  Monterey,  in  cans  aHicles  of  capitulation  which  terminated 
reply  to  a  private  message,  March  10, 1846  :'*We  the  war  in  California,  and  left  that  countij 
have  in  no  wise  done  wrong  to  the  people  or  the  permanently  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
authoritiesofthiscountry,  and  if  we  are  hemmed  States.    Meantime  €^n.  Kearney  of  the  U.S. 
in  and  assaulted  here,  we  will  die,  every  man  of  army,  with  a  small  force  of  dragoons,  had 
us,  under  the  flag  of  our  country."    Ilie  Mexi-  arrived  in  California.    A  quarrrel  soon  broke 
can  general  formed  a  camp  with  a  large  fofce  out  between  him  and  Com.  Stockton  as  to 
of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  in&ntry,  in  the  plain  who  should  command.     They  each  had  in- 
immediately  below  the  position  held  by  tiie  structions  from  Washington  to  conquer  and 
Americans,  whom  he  hourly  threatened  to  at-  organize  a  government  in  the  country.    Fre- 
tack.    On  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  the  mont  had  accepted  a  commission  from  Com. 
siege,  Fremont,  tired  of  inaction,  withd^w  with  Stockton  as  commander  of  the  battalion  of 
his  party  and  proceeded  towattl  the  San  Joa-  volunteers,  and  had  been  appointed  governor 
quin.    The  fires  were  still  burning  In  his  de-  of  the  territory.    €^n.  Kearney,  as  ^^mont's 
serted  camp  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  superior  officer  in  the  regular  army,  required 
Gen.  Castro  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  him  to  obey  his  orders,  which  conflicted  with 
Without  frirther  molestation  Fremont  pursued  those  of  Com.  Stockton,  whose  authority  Fre- 
his  way  northward  through  the  valley  of  the  mont  had  already  fully  recognized  as  com- 
Sacramento  into  Oregon.    Near  Tlamath  lake,  mander-in-ohief  of  the  territonr— an  authority 
on  May  9,  he  met  a  party  in  search  of  him  with  which  had  also  been  admitted  by  Qen.  Kear- 
despatohes  from  Washington,  directing  him  to  ney  for  a  considerable  period  after  his  arrival, 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  United  States  In  ^is  dilemma  Fremont  concluded  to  obey 
in  California,  there  being  reason  to  apprehend  the  orders  of  Com.  Stockton.   Despatches  from 
that  the  province  would  be  transferred  to  Great  Wadiington  received  in  the  spring  of  1847  at 
"Britain.    There  was  also  reason  to  believe  that  length  terminated  this  conflict  of  authorities  by 
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directing  Com.  Stockton  to  relinquish  to  Gen«  his  gnide  lost  his  way,  and  EramODt't  ftatj 

Kearney  the  supreme  command  in  California,  encountered  horrible  sofering  from  ooM  and 

IVemont  hesitated  no  longer  to  place  himself  hnnser,  a  portion  of  them  being  diiTcai  to  cao- 

nnder  Gen.  Eearney^s  orders,  who,  however,  nibaiism  to  sustain  life.    All  of  his  anlmala  ad 

treated  him  with  marked  aversion,  and  n^bsed  one  third  of  his  mirx  perished,  and  he  was  forced 

him  permission  to  Join  Gen.  Taylor^a  army,  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Santa  FL    Undaunted 

then  serving  in  northern  Mexico.     In  Junci  by  this  disaster,  he  gathered  aronnd  him  aft- 

1847,  Gen.  Kearney  set  out  overland  for  the  other  band  of  80  men,  and  after  a  long  aearcb 

United  States,  ordering  Fremont  to  accompany  discovered  a  secure  ronte,  which  conducted  him 

him,  and  treating  him  with  deliberate  disre^  eventually  to  the  Sacramento  in  the  spring  df 

spect  throughout  the  Journey,  until  at  Fort  1849.    He  now  determined  to  settie  in  CabSat' 

Leavenwor^  Aug.  22, 1847,  he  put  him  nnder  nia,  where  in  1847  he  had  bought  the  Jfari- 

arrest,  and  directed  him  to  repair  to  Washing-  posas  estate,  a  very  large  tract  of  land,  ooo^ 

ton  and  report  himself  to  the  adjutant-general,  tinning  rich  gold  mines.     Hia  tiOe  to  this 

On  his  way  to  Washington,  passing  through  St  estate  was  contested,  but  after  a  loQg  litagaricm 

Louis,  a  large  niunber  of  the  most  respectable  it  was  decided  in  his  favor  in  1865  by  the 

citizens  addressed  him  a  letter  recapitulating  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.    In  1B49 

his  claims  to  public  admiration  for  his  geo-  he  received  from  President  Taylor  the  ifipoim- 

graphical  explorations  and  militaiy  operations,  ment  of  commissioner  to  run  the  boundary  fine 

and  inviting  him  to  a  public  dinner.     This  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.    Be- 

honor  he  declined  under  the  circumstances  of  garding  this  appointment  as  intended  tofldjgnil^ 

his  arrest,  and  arrived  at  Washington  Sept.  16.  Gen.  'utylor's  disapproval  of  the  court  martial 

He  found  letters  there  informing  him  that  his  which  had  disnussed  hin^ifrom  the  army,  he 

mother  was  dying  in  South  Carcuina.    Obtain-  accepted  it  to  show  his  sense  of  the  value  of 

ing  leave  of  absence,  in  8  days  he  reached  the  good  opinion  of  that  distinguished  aoUier. 

Gharleston.   His  mother  died  a  few  hours  before  The  legislature  of  Galifomiaj,  which  met  in 

he  reached  her  residence.    Immediately  on  his  Dec  1849,  elected  him  on  the  first  ballot  ooe  of 

arrival  at  Washington,  Fremont  asked  for  a  the  two  senators  to  represent  the  new  state  in 

speedy  trial  on  Gen.  Kearney's  charges,  and  the  senate  of  the  Umted  States.    He  eonse- 

accoroingly  a  court  martial  was  held,  beginning  quently  remgned  his  commissioner^ipt  and  de- 

Kov.  2, 1847,  and  ending  Jan.  81, 1848,  which  parted  at  once  for  Washington  by  way  of  the 

found  him  guilty  of  "  mutiny,"  ^'  disobedience  of  isthmus^    He  took  his  seat  m  the  senate,  8qpt 

the  lawful  conunand  of  a  superior  officer,''  and  10, 1850,  the  day  after  the  admisdon  of  C^^lfor- 

^^  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  nia  as  a  state.    In  drawing  lots  for  the  terms 

military  discipline,"  and  sentenced  him  to  be  of  the  respective  senators,  Fremont  drew  the 

dismissed  from  the  service.    A  minority  of  the  short  term,  ending  March  8, 1851.    The  senate 

members  of  the  court  recommended  him  to  the  remained  in  session  but  three  weeks  ^fter  the 

clemency  of  President  Folk.     The  president  admission  of  Oalifomia,  and  during  that  period 

refused  to  confirm  the  verdict  of  mutiny,  but  Fremont  devoted  himself  almost  ^cdnav^  to 

approved  the  rest  of  the  verdict  and  the  sen-  measures  relating  to  the  interests  of  tibe  stale  be 

tence,  of  which,  however,  he  unmediately  re-  represented.  For  this  purpose  he  introdnced  and 

mitted  the  penalty.  Fremont  promptly  declined  advocated  a  comprehensive  series  of  biUa,  18  or 

to  avail  himself  of  the  president's  pardon,  al-  20  in  number,  embracing  almost  eveiy  olject  of 

leging  as  a  reason :  ^*  I  do  not  feel  conscious  of  legislation  demanded  by  the  peculiar  circom- 

having  done  any  thing  to  merit  the  finding  of  stances  of  California.    On  Sept.  12  he  voted 

the  court ;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  canno^  by  against  Mr.  Seward's  amendment  proyiding  tot 

accepting  the  clemency  of  the  president,  ad(mit  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  diatnct  of  OolmD- 

the  Justice  of  the  decision  against  me."    He  biA,  which,  however,  only  received  Svotea;  on 

accordingly  forthwith  resigned  his  commission  the  14th  he  voted  against  an  amendment  wovid- 

as  lieutenant-colonel.    The  friends  of  Col.  Fre^  ing  that  if  a  free  person  in  the  district  of  Uolom- 

mont  and  a  large  portion  of  the  public  consid*  bia  should  induce  a  slave  to  run  away,  or  dMnld 

ered  this  court  martial  and  the  charges  that  led  harbor  a  ftigiti ve  slave,  he  should  be  imprisoned 

to  it  as  an  attempt,  in  the  language  of  one  of  in  the  penitentiary  6  years ;  on  the  16th  he  voied 

his  biographers,  ^*  instigated  by  professional  and  for  the  bill  suppressing  the  slave  trade  in  ^ 

personal  Jealousy  to  break  down  the  character  district ;  he  also  votea  against  an  amoidnieBt 

and  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  an  aspiring  and  authorising  the  corporations  of  the  diatriet  to 

deserving  rival."    On  Oct.  14, 1848,  Fremont  prohibit  free  negroes  within  their  limitai    Fre- 

started  upon  a  4th  expedition  across  the  oonti«  mont  returned  to  California  in  the  first  steamer 

nent,  at  his  own  expense.    With  83  men  and  that  sailed  after,  the  a^foumment  of  Coogres; 

120  mules  he  made  his  way  along  the  upper  he  was  prevented  from  returning  to  Washttgtoo 

waters  of  the  Bio  Grande  through  the  country  next  session  by  a  severe  attack  of  fever  oootnet- 

of  the  Utahs,  Apaches,  Comanches,  and  other  ed  upon  the  isthmus.    In  the  state  eleetioD  of 

Indian  tribes,  then  at  war  with  the  United  1861,  in  California,  the  party  which  had  om»> 

States.    His  object  was  to  find  a  practicable  ed  the  introduction  of  slaveiy,  and  had  ptaeed 

passage  by  this  route  to  California,  in  attempt-  the  proviso  against  it  in  the  state  constitBtkHi, 

ing  to  cross  the  great  Sierra^  covered  with  snow,  was  defioated.    Aa  Fremont  waa  ono  of  tba 
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leaders  of  this  party,  he  failed  of  rejection  to  Fremont  for  the  presidency.  He  accepted 
the  senate,  after  142  hallotings  in  the  state  their  sapport  in  a  letter  dated  June  80,  in 
legislature.  The  next  2  years  he  devoted  to  which  he  refBrred  them  for  an  exposition  of 
his  private  affkirs,  and  visited  Enrope  in  1862,  his  views  to  his  forthcoming  letter  accepting 
where  he  spent  a  year,  and  was  received  with  the  repnblican  nomination.  After  a  most  spirit- 
distinction  by  many  eminent  men  of  letters  ed  ana  exciting  contest,  the  presidential  elec* 
and  of  science.  In  1850,  whUe  he  was  in  the  tion  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Buchanan  by 
senate,  Baron  Humboldt,  on  behalf  of  the  king  174  electoral  votes  from  19  states,  while  Fre- 
of  I^ssia,  had  sent  him  *'  the  great  golden  mont  received  114  votes  fixmi  11  states,  includ* 
medal  for  progress  in  the  sciences.'*  At  the  ing  the  6  New  England  states.  New  York, 
same  time  the  geographical  society  of  Berlin  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  Mary^^ 
elected  him  an  honorary  member.  A  few  land  gave  her  18  electoral  votes  for  Mr.  Fill-> 
xnonlhs  earlier  the  royal  geographical  socielry  more.  The  popular  vote  for  Fremont  was 
of  London  had  awarded  him  the  *^  founders  1,841,514 ;  for  Buchanan,  1,838,282 ;  for  Fill* 
medal  **  for  his  *'  pre^mment  services  in  promote  more,  884,707.  In  1858  Mr.  Fremont  returned 
ingthe  cause  of  geographical  science."  While  to  Oalifomia,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
in  £urope  he  learned  that  congress  had  made  FREMONT,  a  8.  W.  ca  of  Iowa,  bordering 
an  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  8  routes  on  SOssouri,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  Missouri 
from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Pacific,  river,  which  separates  it  from  Nebraska ;  area. 
He  immediately  returned  to  the  United  States  about  500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  8,868.  It  has 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  out  a  5th  expedition  a  rich  soil  and  a  diversified  sur&ce  with  exten* 
on  his  own  accoxmt  to  complete  the  survey  of  sive  prairies  and  timber  land,  watered  by  Nish- 
the  route  he  had  taken  on  his  4th  expedition,  nabatona  river.  The  productions  in  1856  were 
He  left  Paris  in  June,  1858,  and  in  September  1,088  tons  of  hay,  12,460  bushels  of  wheat, 
was  already  on  his  march  across  the  continent.  2,614  of  oats,  806,448  of  Indian  com,  18,166 
The  result  of  this  5th  expedition  was  satisfao*  of  potatoes,  and  45,806  lbs.  of  butter.  In  1855 
tory.  He  found  passes  through  the  mountains  the  county  contained  a  carding  machine,  7  saw 
on  the  line  of  lat  88''  and  89^  N.,  and  reached  mUls,  2  gnsit  mills,  8  or  4  churches,  and  about 
California  in  safety,  after  enduring  great  hard-  20  public  schools.  It  was  named  in  honor  of 
ships.  For  50  days  his  party  lived  on  horse  Oof.  J.  0.  Fremont  Capital,  Sidney, 
flesh,  and  for  48  hours  at  a  time  were  without  FRENCH  BROAD  RlVER,  a  river  of  North 
food  of  any  kind.  In  the  spring  of  1855  SVe-  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  rising  in  Henderson  co. 
mont  with  his  family  took  up  his  residence  in  of  the  former  state,  near  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  Ridge,  flowing  N.  W.  into  Tennessee,  bending 

Sublication  the  narrative  of  his  last  expedition,  toward  the  8.  W.,  and  dischari^ng  into  Holston 

[is  name  now  began  to  be  mentioned  in  con^  river,  4  m.  above  Enoxville.    It  is  about  200 

nection  with  the  presidency  by  those  who  were  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  by  steamboats  as  far 

combining  to  act  agunst  &e  democratic  party  as  Dandridge.    For  about  40  m.  from  Ashville 

on  the  basis  of  opposition  to  the  extension  of  to  the  Tennessee  line,  it  is  remarkable  for  its 

slavery.    In  Apnl,  1856,  he  was  invited  to  at-  beautifnl  scenery,  flowing  through  deep  monn* 

tend  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  those  who  tain  gorges,  or  overhung  by  h^h  difb.    Nearly 

opposed  the  K^isas  policy  of  President  Pierce,  opposite  the  Warm  Springs^  in  Buncombe  co.. 

In  his  letter  of  reply  he  said:  *^I  heartily  con-  if.  C.  are  precipices  xnown  as  the  Chimneys 

cur  in  all  movements  which  have  for  their  ob«  and  tne  Painted  Rocks.    The  latter,  which  are 

Ject  to  repair  the  mischiefb  arising  firom  the  vio-  between  200  and  800  feet  high,  derive  their 

lation  of  ^ood  faith  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  same  from  some  Indian  pictures  still  to  be  seen 

compromise.    I  am  opposed  to  slavery  in  ^the  on  them« 

abstract  and   upon  principle,   sustained  and  FRENCH  HORN.    See  Hobbt. 

made   habitual   by   long>settled   convictions.  FRENCH  POLISH,  a  varnish  made  by  dissolve 

While  I  feel  inflexible  in  the  belief  tiiat  it  ought  ing  some  resinous  substance,  as  shell  lac,  copal, 

not  to  be   interfered  with  where  it  exists,  or  mastio,  in  alcohol,  and  designed  for  polislung 

under  the  shield  of  state  sovereignty,  I  am  as  the  flat  surikces  of  furniture  by  being  rubbed  in 

inflexibly  opposed  to  its  extenmon  on  this  con«  with  soft  rubbers  made  for  the  purpose.    Al- 

tinent  beyond  its  present  limits."    The  repub-  most  every  maker  of  it  has  his  own  redpe,  by 

lican  national  convention,  which  met  at  Pnila-  which  it  appears  -that  the  proportions  of  the 

delphia,  June  17,  1856,  deeming  this  letter  resin  or  even  the  kinds  used  are  not  essentiaL 

satis&ctory,  nominated  Fremont  for  the  pre^«  Some  add  dragon's  blood  or  other  coloring  mat- 

denoy  by  a  vote  of  859  to  196  for  John  McLean,  ter  to  give  a  dark  tint  to  it,  while  others  prefer 

on  an  informal  ballot    On  the  flrst  formal  bal-  it  ooloness.    The  consistency  is  reduced  to  the 

lot  Fremont  was  unanimously  nominated.    He  fiuicy  of  the  operator  by  addm^  more  alcohol 

accepted  the  nomination  In  a  letter  dated  Jvlf  titer  the  solution  is  maae.    In  its  use  the  sur- 

8, 1656,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  strongly  ikoe  of  the  wood  is  flrst  well  smoothed  with 

against  the  extension  of  slavery  and  in  fkvor  sand  paper.    The  rubber,  which  may  be  a  small 

of  tvee  labor.    A  few  days  after  the  Philadel*  ball  of  dean  cotton  covered  with  a  linen  rag,  is 

phian  convention  acUoumed,  a  national  Amer*  then  moistened  with  the  vamiah  by  laying  it 

lean  convention  at  New  York  also  nominated  npom  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  inverting 
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this  upon  it    Another  rag  is  then  laid  over  it  eral  years  after  the  war  he  was  emplojed  alter* 
and  wet  with  2  or  8  drops  of  linseed  oiL    As  natelj  as  newspaper  editor  and  sea  captain.  Upon 
this  is  moved  over  the  wood  with  free  circular  the  establishment  of  the  federal  goTemmeiit  at 
sweeps  and  light  pressure,  the  yamish  ezndes  Philadelphia  he  was  appointed  ^«nch  traosia- 
through  the  rag  and  is  evenly  spread  oyer  the  tor  in  the  department  of  state  under  Mr.  Jeffinv 
surface,  the  supply  being  regulated  by  the  pres-  son,  and  at  the  same  time  became  editor  of  tba 
sure  of  the  hands.  Oare  is  required  not  to  lift  the  "  National  Gbizette,''  which  was  made  the  Tdii- 
rubber  directly  from  the  work,  but  to  sweep  it  cle  of  bitter  attacks  upon  the  administratloii  of 
oSj  as  in  blending  with  a  brush.    In  a  few  mo-  G^n.  Washington.    It  is  doubtfnl,   howeyer, 
ments  the  outer  rag  becomes  clogged  so  that  the  whether  Freneau  is  responsible  for  all  the  arti- 
polish  cannot  pass  freely  through ;  it  is  then  des  on  this  suljeot    According  to  his  ova 
necessary  to  renew  it    The  rubbers  are  often  statement,  the  most  severe  of  the  aeries  were 
thrown  away  and  replaced  with  new  ones,  as  written  or  dictated  by  Jefferson.    The  paper 
they  become  hard  and  liable  to  scratch  the  work,  was  discontinued  in  Oct  1798,  and  in  1795 
When  the  grain  of  the  wood  appears  to  be  nni-  Freneau  started  a  newspaper  near  IGddletowB 
formly  fiUea  up  it  is  left  to  harden  for  an  hour  Point,  N.  J.,  which  he  continued  for  a  year,  and 
or  two,  and  is  then  smoothed  down  with  very  printed  there  an  edition  of  his  poeam.    Then, 
fine  sand  paper.    These  processes  are  repeated  after  editing  for  a  year  '*  The  Time  Piece,'*  a 
till  the  wood  appears  uniformly  bright  and  tri-weekly  sheet,  which  he  established  in  New 
smooth.    The  cloudy  marks  may  be  removed  York,  devote  to  belles  lettres  and  geooil 
by  gentiy  rubbing  with  a  clean  rubber  and  rag,  news,  he  resumed  his  old  employment  as  maatff 
the  latter  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  alco-  of  a  merchant  vesseL    The  second  war  wkh 
hoi — ^the  rubbing  being  first  in  circular  sweeps,  Great  Britain  reanimated  his  muse,  and  he  re- 
and  ending  in  straight  strokes  passing  in  tne  corded  in  stirring  verse  the  triumphs  of  the 
direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wooa.    After  dry-  American  arms.    The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
ing  a  few  days,  the  work  should  be  again  rubbed  spent  in  retirement  at  his  residenoe  in  New  Jer- 
with  the  finest  eand  paper,  and  then  polished  sey,  with  frequent  yiats  to  Philadelphia  and 
with  varnish  of  the  thmnest  consistency. — ^A  New  York,  where  his  acquaintance  with  emi- 
polish  recommended  as  preferable  to  the  above  nent  statesmen  and  authors  was  eztensiye.    Ha 
on  account  of  not  being  iujured  by  water,  and  lost  his  lUTe  by  exposure  and  cold,  while  goiog  on 
better  covering  any  stains  or  scratches  in  the  foot  in  the  night  during  a  snow  storm  to  hu  res- 
wood,  is  thus  prepared.    Three  or  four  pieces  dence  near  Freehold.   Frenean,  although  Iitde 
of  sandarach  of  the  size  of  a  small  egg  are  boiled  known  to  the  i>resent  generation,  was  a  tme  poet 
with  a  bottlefnl  of  linseed  oil,  rendered  drying  and  an  able  writer  of  essays  and  political  articles. 
by  litharge  or  other  drier,  for  an  hour,  and  Hispoemsembraoeall  the  popular  forma  of  com- 
while  cooling  a  teospoonful  of  Venice  turpen-  position,  and  show  considerable  skiD  in  yernfica- 
tine  is  gradually  added.    If  too  thick,  spirits  of  tion.    His  humor  is  illustrated  in  his  Dumeroos 
turpentine  may  be  used  to  thin  it.    After  rub-  satirical  poems,  and  in  the  political  samba  which 
biug  it  on  the  furniture  and  exponng  it  a  short  he  so  readily  threw  o£    Many  of  ina  smalla' 
time  to  the  sun.  it  is  to  be  rubbed  ofll    Every  poems  possess  great  elegance  of  diction,  and  50 
day  the  wood  snould  be  rubbed^  and  in  8  or  10  years  ago  were  favorites  throughout  the  ooontiy. 
days  the  polish  should  be  agam  applied,  and  Campbell  and  Scott  did  not  scrapie  to  borrow 
afterward  once  in  one  or  two  months.  whole  Unes  fh>m  him,  and  Jenrey  predicted 
FRENEAU,  Phiup,  an  American  poet  and  that  the  time  would  come  when  his  poetiy, 
journalist,  bom  in  New  York,  Jan.  18,  1752,  like  *'  Hudibras,^*  would  command  a  oommenta- 
died  near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Deo.  18, 1882.    He  tor  like  Grey.    Several  editions  of  Freneaa*s 
was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  was  educated  at  poems  were  published  during  lus  lifia^  hat  they 
Nassau  hall,  N.  J.,  where  James  Madison  was  have  been  long  out  of  print 
his  room-mate  and  intimate  personal  friend.       FRERE,  John  Hookham,  an  En^^ish  poet 
As  a  boy  he  showed  conriderable  satirical  power  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  1769,  died  in  Kalta^ 
and  facility  in  versification,  and  while  at  college  Jan.  7, 1846.    He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
wrote  the  "  Poetical  History  of  the  Prophet  while  a  school  boy  translated  the  remarkahie 
Jonah,''  in  4  cantos.    It  was  his  first  intention  war  song  upon  the  victory  of  Athelstan  at  Bmn- 
to  study  law^ut  he  finally  engaged  in  a  sea-  nenburg  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  10th  ceo- 
faring  life.    During  the  war  of  the  revolution  tury  into  the  Anglo-Norman  of  the  14th.    It  is 
his  pen  was  busy  on  the  patriotic  side,  and  his  found  in  the  first  volnme  of  EIUs^s  "Specimens 
political  burlesques  in  prose  and  verse  were  of  the  Early  English  Poets,'*  and  Scott  affirmed 
widely  drculated  and  relished.    Some  of  his  that  of  all  the  modem  poema  that  had  been 
verses,  descriptive  of  memorable  events  on  land  produced  as  andent,  this  was  the  only  one  that 
and  sea,  are  genuine  specimens  of  the  national  he  had  seen  which  could  not  have  been  detected 
ballad.    In  1780  he  was  captured  by  a  British  on  internal  evidence.    When  a  school  boy  at 
crmser  while  on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies,  and  Eton  in  connection  with  Canning  and  Bobert 
was  subjected  to  a  long  and  crael  confinement  Smith  he  started  and  carried  on  to  40  numbena 
on  board  the  Scorpion  prison  ahip  in  New  York  weekly  paper  called  the  ^'  Microcosm.**    He  en- 
harbor,  which  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poem  tered  parliament  in  1796,  sncoeeded  Oanning  as 
entided  the  *^  British'  Prison  Ship."    For  sev-  mider-secretary  for  foreign  aflOun  in  1799|  and 
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"was  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Spain  in  1818-  separable  from  that  of  Voltaire,  who  was  stnng 

^19.    He  afterward  filled  other  diplomatic  sta-  to  madness  by  the  passionless  satires  which  ap- 

tions  in  Portngal  and  Prussia,  and  daring  his  peared  weekly  in  jL*annie  litteraire.     Fr6ron 

leisnre  made  exc^nisite  translations  from  the  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  attack  him, 

Greek   and  Spanish,  for  which  Prof.  Wilson  and  Voltaire  repaia  him  with  equal  malice, 

classed  him  with  Coleridge,  styling  them  the  two  He  stops  in  the  midst  of  a  grave  historical  dis- 

most  perfect  versifiers  of  the  time.    In  1817  he  cussion  to  insult  Fr6ron ;  he  assails  him  in  his 

pablisned  an  extravaganza  of  the  Puloi  and  Cas-  most  dignified  tragedies,  in  La  pucelU  and  Can- 

tt  school,  under  the  title  of  WhisUecraft's  ^^Pros-  dide  ;  he  hurls  against  him  the  philippic  of  Le 

pectus  and  Specimen  of  an  Intended  National  pauwre  didbU^  and  in  the  comedy  of  iJ^eosBaiae 

Poem''  (also  called  the  ^^  Monks  and  the  Giants'^,  calls  his  journal  L^dne  litteraire.    Fr6ron  sus- 

which  treated  in  a  light  and  satirical  way  the  ad-  tained  the  confiict  alone,  and  large  volumes 

ventures  of  King  Arthur.  Its  peculiar  stanza  and  might  be  collected  of  epigrams  and  satires  by 

sarcastio  pleasantry  formed  the  immediate  ex-  men  of  genius  of  which  he  was  the  object ;  yet 

emplar  ot  Byron  in  his  **Beppo"  and  '^Don  though  lie  was  defeated  at  last,  and  di^  in 

Juan.**    Frere  united  with  Canning,  Ellis,  and  grief  for  the  suppression  of  his  journal,  he  is 

Gifford,  as  a  contributor  to  the  *'  Anti-Jacobin,*'  now  remembered  as  one  of  the  calmest  observ- 

and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  ers  and  keenest  analyzers  of  the  society  of  his 

^  Quarterly  Beview.''    For  many  years  before  time,  as  a  man  of  admirable  taste,  and  the 

his  death  he  resided  in  Malta,  receiving  from  the  founder  of  newspaper  criticism  in  France. — 

government  a  liberal  diplomatic  pension.  Louis  Stuoslas,  a  French  revolutionist,  son 

FR£R£T,  Nioolas,  a  French  scholar,  bom  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  1765,  died  in 
in  Paris,  Feb.  15,  1688,  died  in  the  same  city,  St.  Domingo  in  1802.  A  schoolfellow  of  Bo- 
March  8, 1749.  Admitted  in  1714  to  the  acad-  bespierre  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  he  became 
emy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres,  of  which  one  of  the  most  fervent  of  the  revolutionary 
he  was  afterward  perpetual  secretary,  he  was  party,  and  published  a  ferocious  newspaper, 
imprisonedfor  his  first  memoir,  which  discussed  Jjorateur  du  peuple.  He  was  at  the  same 
the  ori^  of  the  French.  On  recovering  his  time  a  member  of  the  dub  of  Cordeliers.  On 
liberty  in  1715,  he  began  to  produce  the  long  the  flight  of  the  kio^  to  the  frontier,  he  in- 
series  of  memoirs  which  gave  him  distinction  sisted  upon  his  deposition,  and  afterward  parti- 
es a  chronologist,  geographer,  philosopher^  oipated  in  the  insurrection  of  Aug.  10,  and  in 
mythologist,  and  phOologian.  The  annals  of  the  slaughters  of  Sept.  1792.  He  was  now 
the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  In-  elected  to  the  convention,  where  he  took  his 
dians,  the  principal  ancient  and  oriental  cos-  seat  among  Uie  Montagnards ;  he  voted  for  the 
mogonies  and  theogonies,  and  numerous  ques-  king's  deaSi,  and  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the 
tions  of  history  and  geography  are  among  the  Girondists.  Being  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
objects  of  his  researcm.  He  wrote  on  chronol-  missaries  of  tiie  convention  sent  with  the  army 
ogy  against  Newton.  An  incomplete  collection  aj^inst  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  he  signalized 
of  his  works  was  made  by  Leolero  de  Sept-  himself  by  such  bratalities  that  he  was  oen- 
ohdnes  O^O  vols.,  Paris,  1796-99).  A  more  com-  sured  even  by  the  oomnuttee  of  public  safety, 
plete  edition  was  undertaken  by  Champollion-  After  the  death  of  Danton,  he  sided  with  the 
Figeao  (Paris,  1825),  but  only  uie  first  volume  Thermidorians  against  Bobespierre,  and  in  con- 
was  issued.  junction  with  Barras  commanded  the  troops  who 

FBCBON*,  £lib  OATBBBDfB,  a  French  critic  arrested  the  dictator  and  his  adherents  at  the 

and  journalist,  bom  in  Quiznper  in  1719,  died  hStel  de  9iUe,    He  now  unrelentingly  pursued 

in  Paris,  March  10, 1776.    He  studied  under  the  members  of  the  committee  of  public  safety, 

the  Jesuits  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  at  procured  the  condemnation  of  Fouquier-TinviUe, 

Paris,  in  which  he  was  for  a  short  time  profes-  oecame  the  chief  of  a  reactionary  band  of  young 

sor.    At  the  age  of  20  he  joined  Desfontaines  menknown  as  2a ^tfttn«iMior^  was  instruments 

in  conducting  his  journal  of  criticism,  and  in  in  suppressing  the  Jacobins,  and  energetically 

1746,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  commenced  opposed  all  attempts  at  insurrection.    Under 

a  periodical  of  similar  character  entitled  Zettree  the  directory,  he  was  sent  to  the  south  on  a  mis- 

d  Madame  la  Comteeee  de  ***.   This  was  sup-  sion  of  peace ;  but  his  former  craelties  were 

pressed  in  1749,  but  resumed  xmder  the  tide  Z«^-  still  remembered  by  the  people.    He  was  on 

tree  mr  quelqtUi  ierita  de  ee  tempt,  in  which  he  the  point  of  committin|^  bigamy  by  marrying 

was  associated  with  the  abb6  de  la  Porte.  This  Pflulme  Bonaparte,  the  sister  of  the  first  consul, 

was  succeeded  in  1754  by  £*annie  liUiraire^  when  his  wife  came  forward  and  prevented  the 

which  Fr^ron  conducted  uone,  and  which  was  match.    He  accepted  an  appointment  as  sub- 

the  chief  foundation  of  his  reputation.    In  this  prefect  in  the  island  of  St.  Bomingo,  and  soon 

he  showed  himself  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  after  his  arrival  there  was  carried  off  by  the 

age  of  Louis  XI V..  and  a  decided  adversary  of    yellow  fever.        

the  new  philosophical  and  literary  doctrmes.  FBESCO  PAINTING  (ItaL  freeeo^  fresh),  a 

His  invectives  produced  against  him  the  most  method  of  omamentinff  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 

violent  hatred,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  a  bmldings  by  painting  designs  in  colors  ground 

warfare  with  the  encydopeddists.    Throughout  in  water  and  mixed  with  Jlme  upon  the  freshlv 

the  literary  history  of  the  time  his  name  is  in-  laid  plaster.    This  art  was  a  favorite  one  with 
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the  imcient  GreekB,  and  was  practised  by  oUier  wall.    TheUnesbefcweentSievork  of  onedij 

nations  of  antiqaitj.    Their  work,  as  described  and  that  of  the  next  are  made  to  oome  in  po^ 

by  Vitnivias,  was  frequently  done  npon  staooo^  tions  of  the  palnthig  wbeie  th«j  wHl  be  cofr* 

which  was  prepared  with  extreme  care,  in  oealed  by  the  oolors.    AaanyrotonchiDgoftlM 

order  that  the  paintings  should  receive  the  workisiinpracticab1e,itisneoeBBarytbatitaho8ld 

most  delicate  finish  and  be  of  the  most  per-  be  executed  sldlfhlly  at  once,  aiii  ths  paintc 

manent  nature.    But  with  the  modems  the  snnst  alao  work  nmidly  before  the  groou  be- 

common  plaster  of  lime  and  sand  is  preferred  comes  too  dir  and  hard  to  take  tbe  ookn.  If 

for  a  foundation ;  it  is  longer  in  setting  and  others  are  afterward  applied  mind  op  with 

gives  a  softer  effect  to  the  painting.    This  ttjlt  aisCi  white  of  eg^  or  gam,  they  do  not  long  om* 

of  painting  was  much  practised  by  the  most  tinue  to  harmoDice  with  the  reit  of  the  woii 

celebrated  Italian  artists,  and  the  walla  of  many  The  colors  must  be  of  substancei  not  lisUe  te 

of  the  Italian  palaces,  churches,  and  conrenta  beaflbeted  by  oontaet  with  the  lime;  sndtlMM 

a.re  still  adorned  with  the  works  designed  by  of  a  mineral  nature  are  consequently  ilmoBk  a- 

tibdr  hands.    The  outlines  ofthe  designs  are  first  olusiTely  used.  Lime  prepared  in  tiie  manner  dfr 

executed  upon  thick  paper  attached  to  doth,  eoribed  as  practised  at  Munich,  or  the  dut  of 

which  is  stretched  upon  a  frame.    These  are  whitemarble,  makes  a  good  white.  (]hrame,the 

called  cartoons,  from  the  Italian  eartone,  paste*  ochres,  Terditer,  li^is  lazuli,  Ac,  ftaniibnttijof 

board.    The  &mous  cartoons  of  Raphael,  de-  thecolora.  The  brushes  must  be  so  softie  not  to 

signs  that  have  never  been  surpassed  in  beauty  rou^en  the  plaster  snrfkce.— Inadditkntotbi 

by  the  work  of  man's  hands,  were  of  ^is  char-  process  above  described,  which  was  called  bjtbe 

acter,  made  to  be  copied  in  tapestry,  though  Italiana  hum/reteOj  or  the  true  fteeoo,  theeirij 

equoUy  suitable  to  be  applied  to  the  decoration  of  masters  had  other  methods  of  painting  on  Im 

walls  by  fresco  painting.    The  cartoons  serve  to  or  plaster,  to  which  the  genenu  name  of  btm 

give  copies  upon  tracing  paper,  and  these  being  is  usually  applied.    The  most  important  of  then 

attached  to  the  wall  in  portions  of  convenient  was  that  known  as  Jtmoq  tieeo,  or  dryfrcM^ 

dze,  the  outiine  is  transferred  to  the  wet  plaster  so  called  because  the  plastering;  having  bea 

by  going  over  the  lines  with  a  sharp  point  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  was  remoietflned  be* 

Other  metiiods  of  transfer  are,  however,  in  fore  the  oolor  was  applied,  whereby  tbe  u^ 

use;  as  covering  the  back  of  the  design  with  was  enabled  to  mdt  or  resume  hiswoKkstjte* 

blade  lead  or  some  other  coloring  matter,  ap*  ure,  and  to  avoid  the  joinings  observaUemthi 

plying  this  to  the  wall,  and  then  going  over  the  true  fresco  painting.  This  process  waesniTcral 

face  of  the  drawing  witii  a  point ;  and  still  an*  in  Italy  untu  the  doseof  the  lithcentozy,  vba 

other  method  is  to  prick  the  figures  through  the  ^uon^^vao^  in  a  measure  took  its  place,  ktlus 

cartoon,  sometimes  upon  a  separate  sheet  laid  etyle  were  probably  executed  the  psintiflgi  a 

behind  it,  and  then,  placing  either  the  cartoon  Pompeii  and  Hereulaneum.  SometimeeeIs>tbfl 

itself  or  the  duplicate  sheet  upon  the  plaster,  masses  of  odor  were  laid  upon  the  wet  pbstei; 

to  dust  through  the  holes  from  a  muslin  bag  a  and  the  picture  was  subsequently  MM  n 

black  coloring  matter,  which  attaches  itsdf  in  fretea  deea  or  tsmpdro.— A  new  method  of  p» 

the  lines  of  the  figures  to  the  walls.   However,  paring  the  wall  and  pdnting  in  freeoo  hei  bia 

many  of  the  great  painters  have  worked  ino-  introduced  into  Qennanyby  FkofL  VonlWij 

mediately  on  tiie  plaster  without  the  inter-  caUedthestereochrome.  ThewallisooBt^vw 

vention  of  any  guide  whatever.    The  prepa-  a  preparation  of  dean  quartz  sand  mixed  vn 

ration  of  the  walls  is  still  an  object  of  espedal  the  least  possible  quanti^  of  hme ;  anditew 

care.    All  the  mortar  should  be  fresh  work,  application  of  this  the  surftoeissenpedtoi^ 

and  of  clean  sand  and  good  lime.     When  move  the  outer  coating  in  contaot  with  tbe  » 

the  rough  coat  is  perfectiy  dry  and  hard,  the  mospherew    It  is  then  washed  with  a  ^^ 

smoother  hiyers  are  added  of  the  most  caremlly  of  silica,  prapared  with  siHoa  38.S1  P*'^  j^' 

prepared  mortar.    In  Munich  this  lime  is  eomo"  soda  &90 ;  potash  8.52 ;  water  tt.37.  jH^ 

times  slaked  2  or8  years  before  it  is  used,  bdng  is  thus  said  to  be  fixed;  andif  toostron^jm 

kept,  after  thorough  stirring  and  reduction  to  an  must  be  rubbed  with  pumice.   As  tbe  pauv 

impalpable  consistency,  in  a  pll  covered  with  applies  his  odors  he  moistens  the  work^r<#r 

clean  sand  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  over  ing  distilled  water  upon  it  WhenflniffiM»> 

which  earth  is  laid»    Pure  rain  or  distiUed  water  washed  over  with  the  silica  sdatioo.    ^Pfj 

should  be  used  in  mixing  it,  and  also  perfectiy  turaalso,a8itisinprogreflB,i8wad)ediniStw 

clean  sand.    The  rough  coat  being  dampeted  same  sdution,  and  tne  odon  thos  beooaiuv<^ 

till  it  will  absorb  no  more  water,  the  finer  oorporated  in  the  flinty  coating,  tbe  P^J| 

plaster  is  laid  on,  and  when  tiiis  begms  to  set,  a  rendered  hard  and  durable  as  rtone  ■fj^r? 

still  finer  coat  is  applied  oontaininff  a  smaller  this  process  the  artist  may  leave  tbe  vo» 

proportion  of  sand.    Before  this  dries,  the  de^  andreturntoit  atany  time,attdhetewe8» 

sign  must  be  transferred  and  the  paintmg  com*  to  retouch  and  alter  any  portions  of  tt  D»m 

pleted ;  consequentiy  but  small  portions  can  be  see  fit    The  new  museum  at  Berimjtfj^ 

plastered  at  a  time.    The  drying  may  be  check-  recentiy  adorned  by  this  process  by  ^'^^ 

ed  by  occarional  sprinkling  with  water,  or,  as  is  The  decorationa  are  hiatoricsl  ^^f'f^^^ 

sometimes  practised,  by  keeping  wet  dieeta  mansions  of  which  are  SI  ^'^^"^^^t,^ 

pressed  to  the  design,  as  it  is  attached  to  the  24|  in  width;  and  single  cdossalfigo'*^^'''^ 
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arabeflqaesi  Ac*  They  have  the  brillianoy  cflEbrts  are  now  maldng  to  restore  thenit  or  to 
and  vigor  of  oil  puntings,  with  no  diarfing  arrest  the  progress  of  decay.  A  series  painted 
efEbot  firom  whatover  direction  in  regard  to  hy  Orcagna  abont  1886,  representing  the  last 
the  li^t  they  may  be  yiewed. — Ancient  paint-  judgment,  heU,  and  other  antgects  according 
ings  in  fresco  have  been  transferred  from  with  the  character  of  the  place,  are  conciderea 
wails  crumbling  by  decay  to  canvas,  andthna  among  the  grandest  spedmens  of  earlv  art.  Af* 
preserved.  The  wall  being  thoroaghly  dean*  tor  him  came  Simone  Menmii,  Taddeo  Qaddi, 
ed,  cloth  is  glaed  to  it,  and  snocesrive  layers  Franceaco  da  Volterra,  Antonio  Veneziano,  and 
are  added  and  gined  on.  When  quite  dry  others,  whose  labors  extended  to  the  dose  of 
the  whole  is  torn  ofl^  taking  the  fresco  with  it  the  century.  The  wars  and  internal  dissensiona 
Oloth  is  now  attadied  with  stronger  glue  to  the  which  distracted  Pisa  subsequently  interrupted 
back  of  the  fresco,  and  the  adherence  of  the  the  decoration  of  the  Oampo  Santo  for  manv 
layers  on  the  other  aide  is  loosened  by  the  conr  TMrs;  but  tranquillity  havmg  been  restored, 
tinned  application  of  warm  water,  until  th^  BenoczoGozzoU  was  invited  in  1468  to  complete 
are  all  removed  and  the  painthig  is  left  npon  the  work.  The  whole  of  the  north  wsll,  400 
the  cloth  at  its  back.  8ndi  was  the  process  feet  in  length,  was  asdgned  to  him,  and  in  the 
successfully  employed  in  removing  and  preserv-  eoorse  of  the  next  10  yean  he  covered  Una  im* 
ing  the  paintings  on  the  old  waUs  of  tne  con-  mense  q»ce  with  ja  serlesof  frescoes  represent^ 
vent  of  Sta.  Enfemia  at  Brescia  in  1829.— The  ing  the  prindpal  evento  in  the  Old  Testament-^ 
history  of  fresco  pdnfing  during  the  first  two  uwoperat&rriUlmima,BByaBaiieeIiBit  Besde 
centuries  after  the  revival  of  art  is  a  history  of  the  works  enumerated  as  bdonging  to  the  14th 
art  itsell  as  nearly  every  considerable  work  waa  centnij,  we  may  mention  GKotto^  celebrated 
executed  by  that  process.  As  a  means  of  con-  aeriea  in  the  Arena  chapd  at  Padua,  representing 
veying  thoughts,  ideas,  and  information,  not  soenee  from  the  life  of  the  Yirgm,  ana  the  same 
then,  as  now,  acquired  through  literature,  it  maater's  recentiy  discovered  portraits  of  Danto 
continued  to  subserve  a  useful  purpose  even  and  other  Florentine  citizens  in  the  dispd  of 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  Hence  the  the  Bargello  at  Florence ;  the  series  b^  Taddeo 
early  masters^  laboring  for  the  edification  of  €kiddi  and  SimoneMemmi  in  the  Spanish  chapel 
men  in  genend,  and  not  for  the  gratification  of  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  Florance, 
individuals— or,  to  adopt  the  langnaceof  tho  representing  the  ^Triumph  of  the  Ohuroh;^' 
ancient  fraternity  of  tne  painten  of  Sienna,  Spinello^a  *^  Overthrow  of  the  Bebd  Angels*'  in 
«^  being  teacben  to  ignorant  men,  who  know  the  convent  of  S.  Agnolo,  at  Areazo ;  and  the 
not  how  to  read,  of  the  mirades  performed  by  series  representing  the  '*  Fruits  of  Good  Govem- 
virtue  and  in  virtae  of  the  holy  faith'' — ^rardy  ment  and  the  Triumph  of  Peace,"  painted  by 
painted  easel  pictures,  but  lavidied  all  their  Ambrodo  Lorensetti  m  the  Palazao  Publico  of 
genius  and  thought  upon  murd  decoration  or  Sienna.  In  the  16th  century,  to  which  belongs 
fresco  painting.  As  late  as  the  latter  hdf  of  what  haa  been  called  the  rmaimanee  or  new 
the  16th  century  Yasari  declares  it  to  be  birth  of  art,  increased  wedth  and  intelligence^ 
'*  more  masterly,  noble,  manly,  secure,  resolute,  the  result  of  greater  politicd  and  rdigious  f^ee- 
and  durable  than  any  other  kind  of  painting ; "  dom,  caused  an  incr^sed  demand  for  easel  pic- 
and  he  records  the  opinion  of  Michd  Angelo  tures,  the  vdue  of  which  was  greatiy  enhanced 
that  fresco  was  fit  for  men,  oil  pdnting  only  by  the  introduction  of  oil  as  a  medium  for  mixing 
for  women,  and  the  luxurious  and  idle.  The  colon;  but  fresco  paintmg  stiU  maintdned  ita 
abbey  church  of  St  Francis  in  Assin,  near  Pe-  supremacy,  and  damied  for  its  fhnction  the  re- 
rugia,  witnessed  the  fint  development  of  firasco  ligious  and  mord  teadiing  of  the  People,  and 
painting  in  modem  times.  About  the  mid^  tiie  representation  of  sacred  history.  The  no- 
of  the  18th  century  Giunte  of  Pisa  commenced  Uest  achievements  in  art  are  therefore  still  those 
a  series  of  paintings  on  its  walls,  and  during  the  of  the  firesco  pdnters.  The  great  namea  of  the 
next  two  centoriea  Gmabne,  Giotto,  Taddeo  oentary  are  Pietro  ddla  Franceses,  of  whose 
Ghsddi,  Simone  Memmi,  and  nearlv  every  other  firescoes  in  the  churdi  of  S.  Francesco,  in  Ares- 
painter  of  note,  were  invited  to  add  to  its  adorn-  so,  Yasari  says  that  **  they  might  be  cdled  too 
ment  Neglect  and  exposure  have  injured  these  beautiful  and  excellent  for  the  time  in  which 
works,  but  as  the  earliest  spedmens  of  modem  they  were  painted ;"  Masolino ;  Fllippo  lippl. 
Christian  art,  tbey  atill  posseas  an  absorbing  in*  whopdntedthe  firescoes  in  the  Duomo  at  Prato; 
terest  Nexthidato  to  these,  and  of  fiur  mater  FraAngelico  da  Fiesole;Ma8acdo,  whose  series 
importance,  are  the  deoorationa  of  the  Oampo  of  the  fife  of  St  Peter  in  the  Brancacd  chapd 
Santo  in  Pisa,  a  burid  ground,  about  400  fbet  in  in  the  church  at  Sta.  Karia  dd  Oarmine,  in 
lenffthbylld  in  breadth,  enclosed  by  high  walla  Ftorence,  to  which  additions  were  afterward 
iriuk  an  arcade  somethliig  like  the  cloisten  of  a  made  by  Filippino  Uppi,  formed  an  epoch  in 
monastery  rumdng  dl  around  it  It  was  com-  art;  and  GUrlanddo,  the  master  of  llichd 
pleted  about  1285,  andnntilthedose  of  the  16th  Angelo,  whose  finescoes  representing  the  his* 
centttryitowallsemployedtheserricesofsomeof  toriea  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  virgin  af- 
the  chief  masten  of  firesco.  The  eariy  paintinas  fi>rded  models  for  Leonardo  da  Ylnd,  Raphad, 
by  BuSalmacco,  Giotto,  and  others,  have  nearly  and  Ifiohd  Angdo.  Lnca  Signorelli,  Andrea 
disappeared,  and  time,  neglect,  and  damp  have  Kantegna,  the  great  founder  of  the  Mantuan 
aeriondy  Impaired  the  effect  of  the  others;  but  school,  Francesco  Franda,  who  decorated  the 
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ohnroh  of  St  Oeoilia  in  Bolosna,  Perngino,  the  toward  the  dose  of  die  eea^xrj.  irhm  the  Gir* 

master  of  Raphael,  Fra  Bartofommeo,  and  some  raoci^  Domeniohino,  Gaido,  and  other  psisUn 

others,  belong  pamy  to  this  oentory  and  partly  of  the  eclectic  school,  restored  to  it  flomevbit 

to  the  next,  which  witnessed  at  once  the  col-  of  its  former  vitality.    Their  eflbrtk  bowever, 

mination  of  the  art  of  fresco  painting,  its  cor-  were  but  transient,  and  after  the  miadle  of  the 

mption  and  decline.    The  8  most  illnstrions  17th  oentory,  with  a  fewexceptiooa,itovo(i 

Sainters  of  this  latter  era,  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  in  fresco  of  more  than  moderate  merit  wat  «• 

Gchel  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  embodied  their  eonted  in  Italy.    No  mention  hssbeeainide  of 

loftiest  conceptions  on  the  waUs  and  ceilings  of  the  great  Venetian  painters,  becaose  th^  gel- 

ohnrches  and  palaces,  and  their  nnmeroos  disci-  dom  attempted  fresoo,  except  on  the  facades  md 

"pies  filled  all  Italy  with  imitations,  degeneratmg  exteriors   of  bnildinga,  bnt  devdoped  thel* 

toward  the  close  of  the  century  into  lifeless  gcoiiuB  in  oil  painting.— -The  present  centnrrhgi 

mannerisms.   Leonardo's  chief  work  is  the  well  witnessed  a  reviyal  m  fi^eeco  painting  in  Tsrioa 

known  **Last  Supper,"  executed  for  the  refeo-  ooimtries  of  £nrope,  more  particolarljisGer- 

tory  of  the  conyent  of  Sta.  Karla  delle  Grazie  at  many,  where,  with  liie  exception  of  a  few  nde 

Milan,  and  of  which  onhr  the  mouldering  re-  mural  decorations  In  some  of  the  older  ache* 

mains  are  now  yisible.    It  has  been  called  the  drals^  the  art  seems  never  prerioodj  to  hare 

most  perfect  work  executed  since  the  reviyal  of  been  practised.    The  movement  was  doe  to  the 

punting.  Of  Michel  Angelo's  frescoes,  the  most  enthusiaBm  of  a  knot  of  voung  German  tftks 

famous  are  the  series  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sis-  established  in  Rome  at  the  conunenoemest  of 

tine  chapel,  representing  the  '^Oreation"  and  the  century,  whose  first  works  were  executed  is 

the  *'  Fall  of  Man,''  with  the  grand  figures  of  the  house  of  the  consul-general  d  Fknari^lL 

the  prophets  and  sibyls,  and  the  *^  Last  Judff-  Bartholdy,  andinthe  YiSaMassiniL   In  the» 

menv'  on  the  end  wall  of  the  chapel — ^the  whole  works  Gk>melius,  O verbeok,  Schnorr,  Sdidov, 

combining  to  a  degree  never  since  equalled  Koch,  and  others  nartidpAted,  and  Orerbeck 

grandeur  of  form  and  sublimity  of  expression,  subsequently  paintea  the  *^Yi^on  of  Stlha* 

In  simple  beauty  and  severe  dignity,  as  well  as  ds"  in  the  diurch  of  the  Angeli  at  Asna,  intha 

in  their  technical  excellences,  RaphaePs  frescoes  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  more  thin  $ 

perhaps  exhibit  the  highest  development  of  centuries  befbre  Oimabue  and  Giotto  tuid  ei- 

Christian  art.    The  most  famous  are  those  cov-  ecuted  their  first  frescoes.    Overbeck  and  a  por- 

ering  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  chambers  in  tion  of  the  new  sdiool  adopted  the  aeTere  ftrle 

the  V  atican,  known  as  the  ^^  Stanze  of  Raphael,'*  of  the  early  Italian  masters^  whHe  otiien  soofiit 

although  many  of  these  works,  as  well  as  the  to  create  at  once  what  they  oonaidered  a  oi- 

decorations  of  the  loggie  or  open  colonnades  of,  tional  Teutonic  school  of  paintiog.   Tbe/ven 

the  Vatican,  were  painted  byOiulio  Romano  haUed  throughout  Germany  as  the  regenentcin 

and  other  scholars  of  Raphael  from  his  designs,  of  art,  and  £ing  Louis  of  Havana  invited  Cor- 

Raphael's  hand  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  series  of  nelius  to  Munich  to  decorate  the  G^totbd^iu 

'^  Theology"  or  the  **  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,"  Pinakothek,  as  the  galleries  of  acolptnre  m 

<' Philosophy"   or  the  "School  of  Athens,"  paintinga  in  that  city  are  caDed.   Under  tiie 

*' Poetry"  or  "  Parnassus,"  and  "Jurisprudence,"  mfluence  of  this  master  a  school  of  fieeoo  psot- 

in  the  Oamera  della  Segnatura,  and  in  the  "  £x-  ing  sprung  up  in  Munich,  numbering  anMog  ^ 


also  painted  the  4  celebrated  sibyls  in  the  Ohigi  Festbau,  the  Allerheiligen-KajpelH  mdm 

chapel  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Pace,  other  buildings.    In  the  LudwigakiTehe  »  ac- 

and  the  "Galatea"  in  the  Famesina  villain  Rome,  cuted  Cornelius's  largest  fresco^w  "LtftJwir 

The  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  having  suffered  by  ment"    In  the  new  museum,  the  n)fBl  puu^ 

neglect  were  skilfully  restored  by  Carlo  Maratti  and  elsewhere  in  Berlin,  are  also  grand  ^ 

in  the  last  century.  Giulio  Romano  also  painted  mens   by  Cornelius^  Kanlbach,  Schnorr,  iQu 

the  well  known  "  Fall  of  the  Giants"  in-the  Pa-  ethers.— Mural  decoration  made  little  progr»sp 

lazzo  del  Te  at  Mantua.  Shortly  after  the  com-  IVance  until  tiie  present  centniy;  ^°*.^jTL 

pletion  of  the  works  in  the  Vatican,  Correggio  the  last  few  years  many  churches  in  ^""^JV 

painted  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Parma  been  embellished  by  Amaniy-Dnw»  *^ 

his  ft-esco  of  the  "  Ascension,"  and  that  of  the  Br6mond,  and  others.    The  most  J^«"^ 

"Assumption"  in  the  Duomo  of  the  same  city,  mural  painting  in  Paris,  Delaroches   n^^ 

in  both  of  which  the  art  of  chiaroscuro  and  re-  cle"  in  tibe  patait  dei  Mita  <>^^^  wTfoii 

Hef  is  carried  to  nerfection.    Parmigiano,  his  oil,  although  it  is  commcMi^  called  '[^^^^^^^ 

Supil,  left  unfinished  some  frescoes   in  the  has  aU  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  utft  me    ^ 

teccata  at  Parma,  in  which  a  figure  of  Moses  The  ereetion  of  the  new  ^^°^^^]^f^!^if 

breaking  the  tablets  has  been  greatly  extolled,  gave  the  &8t  dedded  impulse  to  ^^JzZ^ 

The  Zucoheri,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Sebastian  del  in  England,  and  in  response  to  an  ^^^^'^^^ 

Piombo,  Vdtori,  and  nearly  every  other  distin-  a  select  eommittee  of  the  ^"^.^^ujiB 

guished  painter  of  the  age,  practised  fresco  the  prindpal  artists  sent  to  ezbibiuoitf^ 

pfdnting,  and  sometimes  on  the  most  extensive  Westminster  hall  in  1848-'^  ^^^^^^tki^K^ 

scale;  but  the  art  rapidly  deteriorated  imtil  dmens  of  fresco  for  the  deooratioB  »»•»'«' 
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ing.  Some  of  these  Trorks,  comprisiDg  abstract  The  true  kws  of  the  complicated  phenomena  of 
representations  of  religion,  justice,  &c.y  and  double  refraction  were  demonstrated  hj  Fres- 
passages  from  British  Bistoiyand  mjthologjr,  nel.  It  is  now  known  that  nearly  all  crystals 
have  been  executed  by  Cope,  Dyce,  Ward,  Mac-  nossess  the  property  of  double  reflnaction.  Be- 
lise,  Herbert,  Watts,  &c.;  others  are  in  pro-  lore  FresneVs  investigations  it  was  supposed 
greas,  A  summer  pavilion  in  the  gardens  of  that  Iceland  spar  and  auartz  were  ^one  en- 
Isuokingham  palace  has  been  painted  in  fresco  dowed  with  it.  Fresnel  in  ooiyunction  with 
by  Leslie,  Eastlake,  Maclise,  Ross,  Stanfield,  Arago' explained  the  interferenoes  of  polarized 
Uwlns,  and  Dyoe.  Watts  is  now  engaged  light,  givmg  all  the  phenomena,  and  determin- 
upon  the  hall  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and  several  ing  all  their  laws.  He  proved  that  aU  the  colors 
cnurches  in  London  have  been  painted  with  engendered  in  doubly  refracting  crystals  are 
frescoes  in  the  style  of  early  Christian  art.  particular  cases  of  the  interference  of  polarized 
Lastly,  in  Oxford,  I>ante  Gabriel  Bossetti  and  light,  and  also  discovered  the  phenomena  which, 
others  of  the  so  called  '^pre-Baphaelites*^  have  are  called  circular  polarization,  and  explained 
undertaken  to  adorn  the  theatre  of  the  Union  their  laws.  He  was  an  able  and  enthusiastio 
debating  society  with  a  series  of  paintings  on  advocate  of  the  wave  theory  of  light,  against 
subjects  from  the  romances  of  King  Arthur.  that  of  emission  or  material  emanations^  la 
FRESNEL,  Attoitstik  Jban,  a  French  phys-  1811  a  lighthouse  board  or  commission  of  light- 
icist,  bom  in  Broglie,  department  of  Eure,  May  houses  was  formed  in  France.  One  of  the  du- 
10,  1788,  died  at  Yille  d^Avray,  near  Paris,  tiosofthis  commission  was  to  determine  whether 
July  14, 1827.  In  his  childhood  he  is  repre-  the  system  of  lighting  apparatus  then  in  use 
sented  to  have  had  little  taste  for  languages  might  not  be  improved.  In  1819  Arago  volnn- 
and  a  very  bad  memory;  but  he  was  nick-  teered  to  take  charge  of  the  experiments  on  the 
named  the  man  of  genius  by  his  brothers,  for  subject,  provided  Fresnel  and  Mathieu  were 
he  devoted  hb  leisure  to  the  determination  of  joined  with  him.  The  proposition  was  accept- 
the  proper  calibres  and  lengths  of  toy  guns,  ed,  and  Fresnel  devoted  the  whole  strength  of 
and  the  proper  woods  for  the  fabrication  of  his  mind  to  the  subject.  The  result  was  the 
bows.  At  the  age  of  13  he  was  sent  to  the  system  of  lens-lighting  apparatus  which  has 
central  school  at  Caen,  and  in  his  17th  year  he  changed  the  mode  of  lighthouse  illumination 
entered  the  polytechnic  school,  where  he  gained  over  the  whole  world,  and  is  universally  known 
the  applause  of  Legendre  by  a  peculiar  solution*  as  the  Fresnel  system.  The  most  perfect  sys- 
of  a  question  in  geometry.  From  the  polytech-  tem  of  lighting  apparatus  known  before  the  io- 
nic school  he  passed  to  the  school  of  bridges  vention  of  the  Fresnel  system  was  that  of  para* 
and  roads.  After  graduating,  he  was  sent  into  bolic  reflectors.  In  this,  for  a  fixed  light,  the 
the  department  of  Vendue  to  superintend  the  reflectorsare  arranged  around  one  or  more  hon- 
engineering  operations  of  the  government,  and  zontal  circles  with  their  axes  parallel  to  the 
remained  in  this  service  between  8  and  9  years,  horizon,  and  passing  (producea)  through  the 
Upon  the  landing  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in  centres  of  the  circles.  In  a  revolving  light  the 
1815,  he  joined  the  Bourbon  army  of  the  south  reflectors  are  arranged  with  their  axes  parallel 
as  a  volunteer,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  to  each  other  and  to  the  horizon.  By  makins 
abandon  military  life,  after  which  he  proceeded  the  system  revolve,  a  bright  flash  is  producea 
to  Paris.  Hb  first  memoir,  written  in  1814:,  by  the  combined  action  of  all  the  reflectors, 
was  a  demonstration  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  when  the  eye  b  in  or  near  the  axb  of  one  of 
stellar  aberration.  Hb  first  experimental  re-  them.  As  the  rays  proceeding  from  a  lamp  at 
searches  were  made  in  1815  after  he  began  to  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  refleqtor  are  parallel  to 
reside  in  Paris,  and  from  thb  time  until  his  the  axb  after  deviation  by  the  reflector,  it  b 
death  hb  discoveries  and  scientific  memoirs  fol-  evident  that  systems  arranged  as  above  indicat- 
lowed  each  other  rapidly.  At  the  commence-  ed  will  e^ow  a  bright  light  in  the  horizon  to  an 
ment  of  1816  he  hax^y  knew  what  was  meant  observer  situated  in  or  near  the  axb  of  any  one 
by  the  term  polarization  of  light,  and  in  less  of  the  reflectors,  since  the  reflected  beam  does 
than  a  year  he  stood  at  the  head  of  investigators  not  lose  its  intensity  except  by  atmospheric  ab- 
of  the  subject.  In  1819  he  guned  a  prize  offered  soiption.  Therefore  the  greater  the  number  of 
by  the  French  academy  of  sciences  for  an  article  reflectors,  the  better  will  be  the  light ;  and  to 
on  diffraction.  In  1828  he  was  elected  a  mem-  produce  as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  light  at 
ber  of  the  academy  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In  the  horizon,  the  numoer  of  reflectors  in  impor- 
1825  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  royal  so-  tant  fixed  lights  is  sometimes  verv  great^  as 
oiety  of  London,  and  in  1827,  just  before  his  many  as  24  Imvins  been  used.  In  all  cases  the 
death,  that  society  presented  him  with  the  Rum-  reflectors  are  maoe  of  copper  carefully  shaped 
ford  medal.  In  May,  1824,  he  was  appointed  to  the  form  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution^  and 
secretary  of  the  commission  of  lighthouses.  He  covered  with  a  uniform  coating  of  pure  silver. 
at  the  same  time  held  the  position  of  engineer  The  objections  to  the  reflector  system  are :  1,  the 
of  the  pavements  of  Paris ;  and  he  was  abo  one  want  of  uniformity  of  the  light ;  2,  the  great  an- 
of  the  examiners  of  the  polytechnio  school,  nual  expense,  each  lamp  requiring  50  gallons  of 
From  the  end  of  1824  until  hb  death  his  health  sperm  oil  per  year ;  8,  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
was  so  bad  from  the  effects  of  unremitting  la^  the  reflectors  fh>m  the  necessity  of  daily  cleaning 
bor  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  aU  work. —  the  silvered  surfiftce,  the  ^vering  requiring  en- 
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tire  renewal  at  least  onoe  in  10  years ;  4,  the  great  ing  from  the  centre  condsts  of  portions  of  ira 

loss  of  light  caused  bjr  the  reflection  and  by  the  of  circles  bounded  by  horixontal  lines.  Tbe 

necessary  imperfections  in  form  in  a  parabolic  first  lens  ^paratos  made  by  Fresnd  oooaidcd 

reflecting  sorfiBce.     As  soon  as  he  began  to  of  8  lenses  like  ^at  above  described,  arruged 

study  the  subject,  Fresnel  conceived  the  idea  of  in  the  form  of  an  octagonal  prism.  It  u  en- 

substituting  lenses  for  the  reflectors.    A  convex  dent  that  an  eye  situated  in  tne  boiizon  would 

lens  possessed  the  property  of  making  all  rays  perceive  a  bright  flash  whenever  one  of  these 

proceeding  from  its  principal  focus  parallel  after  lenses  came  in  front  of  it,  and  soppooDg  tbe 

deviation.    It  produces  the  effect  by  refraction  octagonal  prism  to  be  revolved  about  its  veiti- 

that  parabolic  reflectors  produce  by  reflection,  cal  axis,  there  will  be  8  flashes  in  one  reTdo* 

If  therefore  a  plano-convex  lens  could  be  formed  tion.    In  Fresnel^s  first  apparatosi  and  in  all 

which  would  not  much  exceed  in  thickness  or-  very  large  ones  mann&ctored  witliin  10  or  IS 

dinar^  plate  glass,  the  loss  of  light  by  absorp-  years  after  his  in venticHiY  the  rays  in  tbe  portion 

tion  m  passing  through  such  a  lens  would  be  of  the  sphere  above  the  belt  deviated  by  the  lens 

much  less  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  reflec-  were  brought  to  the  horizon  by  a  combuuutioa 

tion*    For  the  two  refracting  surfaces  the  loss  of  lenses  and  plane  reflectors^  and  those  belov 

does  not  much  exceed  ^^,  while  by  reflection  it  by  the  combination  of  curved  glass  reflecton 

is  about  i.    But  if  the  exterior  surface  of  the  similar  to  the  data  of  Venetian  blinds,  except 

lens  is  ^herieal,  it  is  evident  that,  supposing  that  the  reflectors  are  not  precisely  parallel,  bet 

the  lens  to  embrace  all  rays  which  are  contained  are  placed  at  such  angles  tnat  all  tbe  light  tbey 

in  a  belt  22i°  above  and  22i*  below  the  horizon,  receive  shall  be  thrown  to  the  horizon.  Tbe  in* 

and  in  a  horizontal  angle  of  45°,  the  thickness  terval  between  the  flashes  is  diminisbed  by  tf- 

would  become  so  great  for  a  large  principal  fo-  ranging  the  auxiliary  mirrors  so  that  they  irifl 

eal  distance  that  much  of  the  lignt  would  be  reflect  the  light  a  little  to  one  ^e  of  the  beam 

absorbed,  and  the  lens  would  become  useless,  refracted  by  the  lenses.    This  makes  tbe  flash 

The  weight,  too,  would  be  so  great,  that  it  would  longer,  and  correspondently  dimimshes  thedark 

be  nearly  impossible  to  make  the  apparatus  re-  interval.    In  order  to  proauoe  a  fixed  lem  light 

volve  by  machinery  available  at  the  top  of  a  which  shall  show  uniformly  entirely  aroond  th« 

lighthouse.   For  these  reasons  a  lens  light  which  horizon,  if  the  central  vertical  section  of  the 

existed  in  England  when  Fresnel  made  his  ex-  lens  (the  section  bounded  by  the  serrated  line 

periments  was  considered  a  failure.    If  now  a  *above  described)  be  revolved  about  the  Tertical 

circular  central  part  of  the  curved  surface  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  principal  focns  of  the 

plano-convex  lens  is  moved  parallel  to  itself  lens,  it  will  generate  a  solid  of  revolution,  which 

until  at  its  edges  the  glass  is  very  thin,  the  dimi-  when  made  of  glass  will  fulfil  the  required  coo- 

nution  of  thickness  will  not  affect  the  parallel-  dition  for  all  rays  22^''  above  and  22i"  belov 

ism  of  the  rays  after  deviation,  and  the  absorp-  the  horizon.    Those  above  and  below  this  2000 

tion  will  be  very  much  lessened.    If  another  are  brought  to  the  horizon  by  a  combination  of 

part  of  the  Ions,  of  a  convenient  breadth  and  lenses  and  reflectors  on  the  same  prindple  ss 

concentric  with  the  first  part,  be  moved  as  was  those   described   for  a  revolving  lens.  Bet 

the  first  part  until  its  edges  become  very  thin,  Fresnel  was  not  aatisfied  with  the  use  of  reflect- 

the  thickness  of  this  will  not  much  increase  the  ors  for  bringing  to  the  horizon  the  rays  ftbov« 

absorption,  and  so  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  and  below  the  central  belt  of  46°.    On  account 

lens;  that  is,  it  can  be  divided  into  t^n  con«  of  the  acuteness  of  the  angles  at  which  tbtie 

centric  rings  of  convenient  breadth  and  of  rays  must  be  incident  upon  any  derinting  or- 

nearly  the  same  curvature  as  the  lens,  whidi  face,  it  was  not  practicable  to  bend  them  to  thd 

will  absorb  but  little  light,  and  at  the  same  time  horizon  merely  by  refraction  at  two  sortiMS. 

will  send  out  the  rays  parallel  to  each  other.  Ho  therefore  calculated  the  dimensions  of* 

and,  if  properly  adjusted,  parallel  to  the  hori-  series  of  annular  prisma,  so  arranged  tluit  tb« 

zon.    Buffon  first  imagined  this  manner  of  con-  rays  from  the  lamp  incident  upon  the  first  sor- 

Btructing  a  lens.    Condorcet  in  1778  suggested  face  of  the  prisms  were  refracted  by  it  towara 

that  the  rings  might  be  made  in  separate  pieces,  ^e  horizon,  were  incident  upon  tho  swom 

and  Sir  David  Brewster  made  the  same  suggea-  surface  at  an  angle  greater  than  that  of  toM 

tion  in  1811.    Fresnel,  without  knowing  Oon-  refiection,  were  reflected  by  it,  and  '^^^^JK 

dorcet's  or  Brewster's  suggestions,  conceived  fracted  by  the  third  surface  that  they  emerge 

tbe  idea  of  making  the  lenses  in  steps  and  in  from  the  prism  horizontaL    Thus  aJl  the  np 

separate  pieces,  and,  following  up  his  ideas,  had  proceeding  from  the  lamp,  except  those  o> 

the  lenses  manufactured  and  applied  to  light-  structed  by  the  glass  chimney  and  the  lJ""P^ 

houses.    To  him  therefore  is  the  credit  of  the  self,  were  utilized  by  the  lens,  forming  tbew 

first  application  of  lenses  to  lighthouses  due,  perfection  of  a  lighthouse  apparatna.   ^^^z 

and  the  system  is  properly  called  by  his  name,  did  not  live  to  see  his  idea  of  using  the  pn^ 

The  vertical  central  section  <rf  Fresnel's  lens,  instead  of  reflectors  in  the  large  lens  "IW"^ 

instead  of  being  that  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  is  carried  out;  but  small  apparatus  were  ™*"*^ 

a  figure  bounded  on  the  side  toward  the  lamp  this  principle  for  harbor  lights  with  •°^'*^ 

by  a  vertical  straight  line,  and  on  the  outside  cess.    It  is  believed  that  the  annular  pr^ 

by  a  serrated  line.    This  last  line  is  a  portion  of  were  first  used  in  an  apparatos  of  ^.jJJjS 

the  arc  of  a  circle  at  its  central  part,  and  reced-  kind  in  one  made  at  Paris  under  the  mrectioB 
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of  Alan  Stevenson,  engineer  of  the  commiadon  1.5  inches.    Spherical  aberration  Is  nearly  dim- 

of  northern  lights  of  Scotland.    The  priamatio  inated  by  a  proper  use  of  the  formuko  in  cal- 

rings  placed  abore  and  below  the  annular  lens  cnlating  the  raaii  of  the  aur&ces.    The  index 

will  with  the  lens  throw  all  the  rajs  to  the  of  refraction  of  tiie  glass  used  is  1.61.    In  the 

horizon,  and  the  combination  will  thus  answer  large  lenses  the  rings  are  ground  in  segments 

admirably  for  a  fixed  light  The  annular  prisms  of  circles,  are  fastened  into  brass  annatures,  and 

to  fulfil  their  object  must  be  arranged  in  conical  are  put  together  at  the  lighthouse*    The  small 

or  bee-hiye  shape  above  and  below  the  annular  lenses  are  placed  in  their  armatures,  and  are  put 

lens.    For  a  revolvinff  light^  a  vertical  central  together  ready  for  erection  at  the  workshops, 

section  of  the  annular  lens  with  a  meridian  sec-  The  glass  used  is  that  commonly  called  flint 

tion  of  the  system  of  prisms  was  revolved  glass.    It  is  that  of  St.  Gobain,  and,  although 

around  the  horizontal  line  joining  the  centre  of  not  as  colorless  as  crown  glass,  was  selected 

the  annular  lens  and  the  principal  focus  of  the  because  it  could  be  obtainea  more  free  from 

combination.    The  revolution  was  continued  bubbles  and   stria  than  crown  glass.    It  is 

far  enough  to  generate  a  larger  or  smaller  solid  cast  in  pieces,  exceeding  the  intended  size  of 

as  the  interval  between  the  flashes  was  greater  the  finisned  parts  by  about  i.     There  are  6 

or  smaUer,  the  dimensions  at  the  topandbot-  orders  of  lenses,  arranged  accoiding  to  size.  The 

torn  of  the  lens  regulating  the  amplitude  of  the  8  first  and  largest  are  used  in  seacoast  lights, 

revolution.    Thus  a  polygon  of  8  sides  answers  and  the  8  last  in  harbor  and  river  lights,  ana 

for  an  interval  of  one  minute,  supposing  tbe  generally  in  tiiose  of  lesser  importance.    They 

time  of  revolution  to  be  8  minutes,  one  of  16  are  beautiful  exemplifications  of  science  applied 

sides  to  an  interval  of  80  seconds,  and  one  of  24  to  one  of  the  every-day  necessities  of  mankind, 

sides  to  an  interval  of  10  seconds,  supposing  the  "FresaeVa  invention  has  also  been  adapted  to 

time  of  revolution  to  be  6  minutes.    In  order  small  lanterns  used  for  steamers'  signal  lights, 

to  lengthen  the  flashes,  the  upper  and  lower  pier  head  and  ferry  lights,  ^Iec.,  and  many  of  thb 

systems  of  prisms  were  moved  a  little  to  one  kind  are  now  manufactured  in  the  United  States 

side  of  the^  central  annular  lenses.    The  flash  of  preraed  glass.     The  1st  order  fixed  lens 

from  the  prisms  was  therefore  produced  a  little  apparatus  is  about  6  feet  in  diameter  and  9  feet 

after  that  from  the  lens,  but  so  soon  alter  as  to  high.    The  central  zone  consbts  of  the  central 

appear  a  part  of  it    Another  distinction  was  pluio-convex  belt  and  1^  steps  (ichel^n$\  ar- 

formed  by  revolving  a  system  of  cylindrical  ranged  in  equal  numbers  above  and  below  it 

vertical  lenses  around  a  fixed  apparatus  and  out-  The  lower  set  of  prisms  is  6  in  number,  and  the 

side  of  it    These  lenses  collected  the  rays  inci-  upper  set  18.    This  last  set  is  arranged  in  the 

dent  upon  them,  and  emitted  them  pandlel  to  form  of  a  cone,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  a 

each  other  and  to  the  horizon.    When  one  of  most  beautifu]  object    In  ttie  revolving  1st 

the  lenses  came  opposite  the  observer,  the  eye  order  lens,  having  an  interval  of  10  seconds, 

received  a  bright  flash  preceded  and  followed  there  are  17  upper  and  8  lower  prisms.    The 

by  a  short  eclipse.  Before  and  after  the  eclipses  6th  and  smallest  order  of  lens  is  11.8  inches  in 

the  fixed  light  was  visible.    This  arrangement  diameter  and  17.6  inches  high.    The  central 

is   called   a   "  fixed  light  varied  by  flashes."  zone  is  composed  of  the  plano-convex  belt  and 

Nearly  the  same  appearance  is  given  by  using  4  steps,  2  on  each  side  of  it  There  are  8  prisma 

the  upper  and  lower  prismatic  rings  of  tiie  fixed  below  and  6  above  the  central  zone.    Aa  the 

light  and  the  annular  lenses  of  the  revolving  lamps  in  use  when  Fresnel  made  his  invention 

light    By  revolving  the  latter,  the  eye  per-  were  entirely  incompetent  to  supplv  enough 

ceivcs  a  flash  firom  the  annular  lens,  and  in  the  light  from  one  burner  for  the  use  of  toe  lugher 

interval  between  the  flashes  perceives  the  light  oraers  of  lens  apparatus,  he  in  coi\}unction  with 

fromthefixedpartof  the  apparatus.    Itwillbe  Arago  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 

seen   that  the  variations  which  this  system  subject  of  lamps.  The  result  was  that  he  adopt- 

admitsforthe  same  order  are  numerouflLfiursur-  ed  for  the  1st  order  lens  a  burner  about  8^ 

Eassing  in  number  those  of  reflector  lights.  The  inches  in  diameter,  giving  a  flame  about  4^ 

ktter  can  only  be  either  fixed  or  revolving,  and  inches  high,  and  containing  4  concentric  wicks, 

it  has  been  found  impossible  in  practice  to  di-  The  intensity  of  the  light  of  this  lamp  is  about 

versify  the  intervals  between  the  flashes  to  any  eaual  to  that  of  26  ordinary  Carcel  burners 

extent.    The  radii  of  the  spherical  surfaces  which  have  a  diameter  of  about  i  of  an  inch* 

forming  the  lenses,  and  the  radii  and  other  The  lamp  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  appa- 

dimensions  of  the  prismatic  rings,  are  calculated  ratua.    As  the  heat  evolved  by  such  a  lamp  ia 

by  known  formuliefh>m  the  index  of  refiwstion,  very  great,  there  might  be  danger  of  melting 

the  position  of  the  exterior  snrfnces  of  the  lens  the  burners,  and  of  burning  up  the  wicks.    To 

with  reference  to  the  source  of  light,  and  the  avoid  these  difficulties,  iVesnel  adopted  the 

distances  of  the  various  concentric  rings  and  Carcel  kmp,  whidi,  by  a  system  of  clockwork, 

prismatic  surfiices  from  the  horizontal  plane  pumps  up  to  the  burner  4  times  as  much  oil  aa 

passed  through  the  principal  focus.    The  sur-  la  consumed.    By  this  means  the  burners  are 

faces  of  the  lenses  are  limited  in  breadth  by  the  always  kept  comparatively  cool,  and  the  wicks 

condition  that  the  solid  of  revolution  shall  not  be  sometimes  bum  a  whole  night  without  require 

thick  enough  to  absorb  a  material  portion  of  the  ing  snufl^g.  For  the  2d  ordfer  lens  apparatus  « 

light  This  condition  makes  their  breadth  about  lamp  with  8  conoentrio  wioks  was  adopted ;  fbr 
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the  8d  and  4tli  orders,  lamps  "with  2  oonoentric    de»  phares  (Paris,  1822} ;  L^onor  Fresnel,  In- 
wicks  were  used,  and  for  the  6th  and  6th  orders,    iiruetion  pour  Is  seniee  de$  pharet  Imtieulaim 
ordinary  Argand  bamers  are  used.    Very  slight    ^aris,  1 835) ;  Alan  Stevenson,  **  Report  to  tU 
changes  in  any  of  the  details  of  the  lamps  have    Commissioners  of  the  Northern  lighthouses  oo 
been  made  since  they  were  first  settled  by  Fres-    the  lUnmination  of  Lighthouses"  (Edinhorph, 
nel.    The  annnal  consumption  of  oil  by  the    1834),  and  ^^  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Li?h!* 
lenses  of  the  different  orders  is  as  follows:  1st  houses"  (London,  1850);  Senate  Document, ^'o. 
order,  684  gallons;  2d,  461 ;  8d,  221 ;  4th,  156  488,  first  session  29th  congress  CWttshiDgt|js, 
to  190,  according  as  two  wicks  or  one  are  used ;    1846) ;  Senate  Document,  So.  28,  first  se^oa 
6th,  TO ;  6th,  60.    In  the  1st  order  octagonal  S2d  congress  (Washington,  1852). 
revolving  lens  the  quantity  of  light  sent  to  the       FRESNO,  an  £.  co.  of  OalxforBia,  borderac; 
horizon  by  one  of  the  octagonal  faces  and  its  on  Utah,  and  comprising  that  portion  of  the 
reflectors  is  between  8,000  and  4,000  times  the  gold- mining  region  commonly  known  as  the  ex- 
light  of  a  single  Carcel  burner,  being  8  times  as  treme  southern  mines ;  pop.  in  1856  estimitcd 
much  as  that  sent  to  the  horizon  by  the  best  at  2,400.    The  precious  metal,  which  is  foofld 
reflectors  that  are  made.    To  get  the  useful  in  tJie  beds  of  streams  and  in  veins  of  quartz, 
effect  of  the  whole  lens,  the  above  numbers  must  is  collected  chiefly  by  Chinamen.    The  easkm 
be  multiplied  by  8,  that  being  the  number  of  and  central  parts  of  the  county  are  tnrereed  bj 
annular  lenses  doing  the  work  of  that  number  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  the  western  psit  cod^^ 
of  burners  at  the  same  time.    The  useful  effect  mainly  of  rush-covered  marshes  called  tuks, 
of  the  lens  light  is  to  that  of  the  reflector  light  There  is  good  fanning  land,  however,  in  t\» 
as  4  to  1 ;  that  is,  one  gallon  of  oil  burned  in  a  neighborhood  of  King's  river,  and  thepssturage 
lens  light  throws  as  much  light  to  the  horizon  is  said  to  be  excellent.    Wheat  and  bsrlcTare 
as  4  gallons  burned  in  a  reflector  light.    The  the  principal  crops,  and  the  producdoDsin  ISo^ 
brilliancy  of  a  1st  order  lens  light  as  compared  amounted  to  6,000  bushels  of  wheat,  20,000  of 
with  the  best  reflector  lights  is  as  88  to  16,  or  barley,  8,000  of  Indian  com,  2,000  of  potatoes 
as  5  to  1. — ^The  first  lens  apparatus  manufactured  and  400  tons  of  hay.    Formed  from  llAripo^s, 
under  the  direction  of  Fresnel  was  erected  in  Merced,  and  Tulare  counties  in  1856.   Cftpital, 
1823  in  the  Oordouap  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  Hillerton.    An  Indian  reservation  oaDed  Frt«- 
of  the  Gironde.  on  the  coast  of  the  bav  of  Biscay,  no  and  King's  river  farms,  established  in  ISM, 
The  auxiliary  lenses  and  reflectors  for  utilizing  is  situated  in  this  county.    The  farms  sre  about 
the  rays  above  and  below  the  central  belt  have  2,000  acres  in  extent,  600  of  which  are  under 
been  removed,  and  are  now  replaced  by  the  cultivation;   and  the  Indians  number  S,55o, 
prismatic  rings.    In  1825  the  lens  system  was  about  800  of  whom  are  permanent  settler*  n 
adopted  for  the  coasts  of  France,  and  as  earlv  the  reservation,  well  famished  with  agricol- 
as  1838, 12  lighthouses  on  the  coast  were  if-  tural  implements,  live  stock,  Ac 
Inminated  by  the  Fresnel  system.     In  1845        FREYBURG,  or   Fbibovro,  a  canton  of 
there  were  151  lens  lights  on  the  French  coast,  Switzerland,  the  9th  in  extent;  area,  565  <>v 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  there  is  a  single  re-  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  99,890,  of  whom  87,763  vcru 
fleeter  light  in   France  at  present    It  was  Catholics,  the  Protestants  living  almost  exclu- 
next  adopted  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1884  the  sively  in  the  district  of  Morat    With  the  es- 
authorities  of  the  Scotch  lighthouses  author-  ception  of  8  detached  portions  aitaated  g«^ 
ized  the  erection  of  a  1st  order  lens  in  Inchkeith  graphically  in  the  canton  of  Yaud,  it  is  boonded 
lighthouse.   The  Trinity  house  corporation  next  K.  and  E.  by  Bern,  S.  and  &,  W.  by  Vand,  a»i 
adopted  the  lens  system  in  1837,  and  it  has  smce  N.  W.  by  the  lake  of  NeufchAteL  On  tbe  iatter 
been  used  by  all  European  maritime  nations  lies  also  the  largest  of  the  detached  portions 
and  their  colonies.    In  1838  the  attention  of  withthetownofEstavayer;  the  2  smaller  olDt^ 
the  United  States  government  was  first  directed  Surpierre  andYuissena,  are  a  litde  6.  T-^^ 
to  the  Fresnel  system.    In  1846  a  commission  surface  df  the  canton  is  mountainooa,  especuuij 
consisting  of  two  officers  of  the  navy  was  sent  in  the  S.,  S.  W.,  and  E.    The  principal  mono- 
abroad  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  light-  tiuns  are  the  Dent  de  Brenlieu,  7,886  feet  M 
house  establishments  of  Europe.    In  1851  a  the  Dent  deFoUi&ran,  7,667  feet,  and  Kt  Mole- 
temporary  lighthouse  board  was  authorized  by  son,  6,672  feet  Coal,  limestone,  limestone  slatt; 
congress,  which  consisted  of  2  officers  of  the  and  gypsum  are  found.    The  principal  riven «» 
navy,  2  officers  of  army  engineers,  2  civilians  of  the  Sarine  (Saane),  Broye,  Sense,  aJad  GtoDOO^' 
high  scientific  attainments,  and  an  officer  of  the  One  half  of  the  lake  of  Morat  and  a  oomideraNt* 
navy  as  secretary.    A  permanent  lighthouse  part  of  the  lake  of  KeofchAtel  belong  to  wis  can- 
board  was  established  in  1852,  and  entered  upon  ton,  which  has  beside  several  smaller  lake*  ^^ 
the  performance  of  its  duties  in  Oct.  1862.  has  also  several  mineral  Bpnog^  aD  of  wmj^a 
Under  this  board  506  lenses  have  been  erected  are  sulphurous.    The  climate  is  milder  in  we 
in  the  lighthouses  of  the  United  States.    Of  N.  than  in  the  S.    The  productions  in  we  w- 
these,  26  are  of  the  1st,  19  of  the  2d,  62  of  the  mns  of  the  rivers  are  hemp,  flax,  msue,  iw 
8d,  188  of  the  4th,  101  of  the  6th,  and  110  of  fruit ;  in  the  N.  W.,  com,  wine,  vegotaWtf,  aw 
the  6th  order.  Five  lenses  had  been  introduced  tobacca    In  the  higher  re^na,  consisting « 
before  the  creation  of  the  board.— See  A.  Fres-  meadows,  Alps^  and  forests,  cattle  '^^'^ 
nel,  M^moire  but  un  nouteauiyiUme  d^Selairag^  the  cultivation  of  the  forests  are  the  dutf  P»* 
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suits.  The  Graydre  (Greierz)  cheese  is  made  worthy  of  notice  are  the  4  public  squares,  mint, 
here.  Horses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  chamois,  roes,  arsenal,  state  prison,  town  library,  lyoeom  with 
hares,  lynxes,  a  few  wild  boars,  and  in  the  N.  a  cantonal  mnsenm,  observatory,  economical 
numbers  of  wild  fowl,  are  found.  The  chief  ar-  society  and  society  of  historian^  savings  bank^ 
tides  of  export  are  cheese  and  timber.  There  theatre,  2  public  baths,  breweries,  mannfacto- 
aremanufactnresof  straw  hats,  leather,  tobacco,  ries  of  tobacco,  chicoxy,  straw  hats,  earthen- 
cotton  goods,  watches,  and  silk,  but  only  to  a  ware,  iron  tools,  and  woollen  yam,  and  several 
small  extent  The  common  language  is  a  mix-  dye  nouses  and  tanneries.  It  is  the  seat  of 
ture  of  French  and  German  in  several  didects ;  government,  and  of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne  and 
the  German  prevails  around  the  capital  and  in  Ueneva. 

the  district  of  Herat;  the  official  language  is  FREYOINET,  Lottib  CuLimB  Dbsattlsbs  db, 
French,  but  all  official  acts  are  published  in  both  a  French  navigator,  born  in  Mont4iimart,  Aug. 
languages.  The  new  constitutions  of  March  4.  7, 1779,  died  near  Loriol,  Aug.  18, 1842.  In  1799 
18&,  and  Kay  27,  1857,  agree  in  all  essential  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean  under  Admiral 
points  with  the  constitutions  of  the  other  can-  Brueys.  The  next  year  he  accompanied  Baudin 
tons.  The  legislative  assembly,  the  grand  coun-  on  his  scientific  expedition  to  Australia,  and 
cil,  is  chosen  for  a  period  of  4  years  by  a  direct  being  appointed  to  edit  the  nautical  and  geo- 
vote  of  all  citizens  who  are  over  20  years  old;  graphical  portion  of  the  narrative,  devoted  10 
but  10  additional  members  are  elected  by  the  years  to  this  task.  In  1817  he  was  intrusted 
grand  council  itself.  The  state  council  (execn-  with  Hio  command  of  a  new  expedition,  the 
tive)  consists  of  7  members '  chosen  hy  the  object  of  which  was  to  study  the  figure  of  the 
grand  council  for  a  period  of  8  years.  Frey-  globe,  the  elements  of  terrestriid  majH^eUsm,  and 
burg  sends  6  members  to  the  national  coun-  certain  meteorological  phenomena  m  the  south- 
cil,  and  2  to  the  federal  senate.  *  Its  contin-  em  hemisphere.  After  8  years'  naviffation  he 
gent  to  the  federal  army  amounts  to  4,482  retumed  to  Havre  in  1820,  having  sailed  round 
men,  and  its  contribution  for  federal  expenses  the  eartli,  and  bringing  a  great  number  of  ob- 
to  89,956  francs.  Education  in  this  canton  was  servations,  charts,  and  curious  specimens  for 
formerly  in  a  lower  state  than  in  many  others ;  museums.  A  narrative  of  this  voyage  was  pub- 
but  in  1829  there  were  229  primary  s<&ools,at-  lished  (13  vols.  4to.,  with  4  atlases,  Paris,  1824 
tended  by  12,886  children.  There  is  a  Protest-  -'44),  and  gained  for  Freycinet  admission  into 
ant  college  at  Morat.  Chief  towns,  Frevburg,  the  academy  of  sciences. 
Komont  JBuUe,  and  Morat  The  canton  of  Frey-  FREYTAG,  Gborg  Wiluxlm  FaiSDmcH,  pro- 
burg  belonged  in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  part  of  fessor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  university 
the  Uechtland,  to  Franche  Oomt^.  In  1481  the  of  Bonn,  bom  in  Lanebnrg,  Sept  19, 1788.  He 
town  of  Freyburg  with  its  territory  joined  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Gottingen, 
the  Swiss  confederacy  by  the  compact  of  Stanz.  and  in  1811  became  tutor  there,  which  office 
The  reformation  never  got  a  footnold  in  Frey-  he  renounced  in  1815,  through  hatred  of  French 
barg,  and  it  has  ever  remained  one  of  the  domination,  and  was  chaplain  in  the  army  of 
strongholds  of  the- Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  conquerors  which  entered  Paris  in  1815.  He 
Switzerland.  During  the  civil  war  of  1847,  in  resigned  his  office  to  study,  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
wliich  the  canton  Joined  the  Sanderbund^  it  was  and  Turkish  languages  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy, 
occupied  by  Gen.  Dufour  without  much  op-  and  has  held  the  professorship  of  those  Ian- 
position. — Fbetbitbo,  or  FmBOTTsa,  the  cap-  gnages  in  the  nniversitv  of  Bonn  since  1819. 
ital  of  the  above  canton,  on  the  Sarine,  con-  Beside  Arabio  text  books,  he  has  published  a 
sistsof  the  lower  (German)  town  in  the  narrow  translation  of  Caahi  Ben  Sohair  Carmen  in 
valley  of  the  river,  and  the  upper  (Frendi)  town,  ZaudemMuhammediM  dictum  (4to.,  Bonn,  1 822), 
which  rises  like  a  terrace  on  a  succession  of  sand-  ProverMa  Ardbum  (3  vols.  Svo.,  1838-'44), 
st4>ne  rocks;  pop.  9,680.  The  great  glory  of  the  Ihkihet  al  EhoUfa^  by  Ibn  Arabshah  TvoL  i, 
town  is  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Sarine,  Arabio  text,  Bonn,  1882 ;  vol.  ii.,  translation, 
built  in  1882-'4, 905  feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  and  1858),  and  a  large  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum  (4 
174  feet  high.  The  town  has  8  convents  and  4  vols.,  Halle,  18d0-'87),  which  was  followd  by 
churches,  beside  several  chapels.  The  princi-  an  abridgment  in  1887. 
pal  ohurdi,  that  of  St  Nicholas,  has  aspire  876  FRElrrAG,  Gubtav,  a  German  author,  bom 
feet  high,  being  the  highest  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Ereuzberg,  Silesia,  July  18, 1816,  studied  at 
an  organ  with  7,800  pipes,  reckoned  one  of  the  nnivermties  of  Breelaa  and  Berlin,  and 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Before  the  town  hall  wrote  poetry  and  plays,  some  of  which  were 
stands  the  linden  tree  planted  in  1480  in  favorably  roceived.  A  complete  edition  of  them 
commemoration  of  the  victory  at  Morat  over  was  published  in  Leipsio,  in  3  vols.  (1848-'50). 
Charles  the  Bold  in  1476.  Before  the  expul-  Since  1848  he  has  edited  in  concert  with  Julius 
sion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzerluid,  in  1847,  Schmidt  a  periodical  called  Die  Orentboten^ 
Freyburg  had  a  celebrated  Jesuits'  college,  and  in  1854  he  was  appointed  councillor  of  the 
founded  m  1584,  restored  to  the  Jesuits  in  1818,  court  and  lecturer  <^  the  duke  of  Gotha.  In 
and  counting  ft'om  800  to  400  pupils,  mostly  1855  appeared  hianovel  8oU  and  Baben^  which 
from  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany.  It  has  gained  for  him  a  wide  popularity.  It  was 
\v9s  reopened  as  a  Catholio  college,  Oct  15,  translated  into  French  (1857),  into  English 
1858,  with  about  200  pupils.    Other  objects  ('*  Debit  and  Credit,"  1858),  and  a  7th  edition 
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was  pnbliBbed  in  Leipsio  in  1858.  His  drama  long  in  contact^  and  at  the  beginning  ot  motioo, 
IHe  thbUr  appeared  in  1869.  and  always  so,  nnleas  corrected  by  labricacls 

FRIAR  (LQt./rater^  brother),  a  name  applied  between  metallio  snrfaces  so  highly  poIisLd 
to  the  members  of  certain  religious  orders  who  that  air  may  be  excluded  from  between  them. 
are  not  cloistered,  particularly  to  the  mendi-  The  friction  of  smoothly  poliahed  iron  on  irva 
cants.  The  principal  orders  of  friars  are  the  has  been  found  not  quite  j  the  total  pr««ire; 
Augnstiniaus  or  black  friars;  the  Franciscans,  of  iron  on  brass,  4 ;  that  of  an  iron  axle  in  a 
gray  friars,  or  friars  minors;  and  the  Domin-  box  of  brass,  lubricated,  jVt  thatofbraaBoncf*p- 
icans,  or  preaching  friars.  per,  less  than  on  itself.     The  least  possiUi 

FRICTION  (Lat.  frico,  to  rub),  an  action  friction  is  secured  by  pivots  or  edges  of  poltb- 
arising  between  the  surfaces  of  two  bodies,  one  ed  steel,  turning  in  cups  or  groores  in  tU 
of  which  is  caused  to  move  upon  or  over  the  hardest  gems.  Applications  of  the  above  prio- 
other ;  and  also  the  mechanical  resistance  to  ciple  are  seen  in  the  use  of  bnus  boxes  f  j; 
motion  eonsequent  on  such  action.  No  sur&ces  axles  of  iron  and  steel,  leather  between  sor- 
can  be  made  absolutely  hard  or  smooth ;  when  faces  of  iron,  &c  The  brass  bearings  or  boid 
one  surface  is  made  to  slide  over  another,  the  in  which  the  iron  shafts  of  propeUen  tuni, 
slight  asperities  of  the  one  interlock  with  those  however,  having  been  found  to  be  rapidly  vam 
of  the  other,  so  that  the  surfaces  must  be  sep-  under  the  varymg  pressures  dae  to  {Htchlcg 
arated  or  the  points  abraded  to  allow  of  the  and  rolling  of  the  Tessel,  boxes  of  the  hsrd&t 
motion;  but  if  one  surface  roll  upon  another,  wood  are  now  substituted;  these  being  ke>t 
the  prominent  points  are  successively  raised,  wet  with  water  or  oil,  the  heat  of  frictioa  b 
without  the  need  of  complete  liftingof  the  body  carried  off,  and  the  wear  is  found  to  be  almo^ 
or  of  wearing  off  those  points.  Hence  there  inappreciable.  The  above  principles  xoAy  U 
are  two  kinds  of  friction,  the  sliding  and  the  still  further  generalized.  Friction  is  in  efe(t 
rolling.  The  former  of  these  in  amount  greatly  an  equivalent  force  exerted  in  a  direction  oppo- 
exceeds  the  latter;  it  is  a  leading  element  in  the  site  to  that  in  which  the  sliding  oocnn.  b 
stability  of  structures  and  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  whole  amount  is  the  product  of  two  factors: 
and  the  most  important  resistance  and  source  the  first  of  these,  whicn  sums  up  the  effect  of 
of  waste  in  all  machinery,  and  is  therefore  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  sarfaoe&  is  c«D- 
a  chief  object  of  regard  in  tbe  arts  of  construe-  ed  the  coefficient  of  friction ;  the  second,  vLicii 
tion  and  the  science  of  engineering.  To  this  is  the  sum  of  all  pressures,  as  weight,  tlraio, 
form  of  friction  attention  will  here  chiefly  be  and  the  adhesion  due  to  magnetism  (when  era- 
given. — Sliding  friction  increases  with  the  ployed),  which  act  to  urge  the  two  bodies  to- 
roughness  of  the  surfaces  in  contact ;  hence,  it  gether,  t.  «.,  perpendicularly  to  the  sorface  of 
is  in  practice  diminished  as  these  surfaces  contact,  is  called  the  normal  pressure.  Bat  this 
become  worn,  also  by  polishing,  and  by  the  law  holds  only  where,  with  dry  sarfsoea,  tbo 
use  of  unguents  or  lubricants,  which  smooth  pressure  is  not  enough  to  indent  or  abrade  eilbir: 
the  rubbing  surfaces  by  fiUing  their  depressions,  or,  with  wet  surfaces,  not  enough  to  force  opt  the 
It  increases,  ahnost  universally,  in  exact  pro-  unguent  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  frictiv<i| 
portion  with  thQ  entire  pressure,  owing  to  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  ratio  of  Donui.1 
weight  or  other  causes,  with  which  the  two  pressure.  The  coefficient  of  friction  (/)  is  tho? 
surfaces  are  held  together;  but  at  very  great    the  constant  ratio  of  the  whole  friction  (F)  to 

J)res8ures,  somewhat  less  rapidly.    Consequent-    the  normal  pressure  (p);  or,  F  =  f  X/  '^^ 
y,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  so  long  as  the  entire    work  caused  by  friction  by  didiog  for  a  certflio 
weight  or  pressure  remains  the  same,  the  fric-    distance  («)  is  W = |>  X  /  X  t ;  ana  in  the  case  of 
tion  is,  in  general,  entirely  independent  of  the    wooden  axles,  the  number  of  revolutions  ^ 
extent  of  the  surfaces  in  contact    The  excep-    minute  (n),  and  radius  (r),  the  work  per  second 
tions  are,  some  increase  when  the  rubbing  snr-    =0.1047  XfXnXrXp*  Extensive  tabfe  of 
faces  under  the  same  total  pressnre  are  very    the  value  of  /  are  found  in  works  on  practical 
greatly  extended,  or  when  either  surface  is  com-    engineering.  The  recent  results  of  the  euborat« 
parativdy  soft ;  and  considerable  lessening  of    experiments  of  Morin  differ  in  some  pBrticoi^T) 
friction  when,  the  bodies  being  very  hard,  the    from  the  usually  received  ooncluaon  as  to  th« 
rubbing  surface  is  made  very  smdl,  as  in  the    relations  of  like  and  unlike  sor&ces.   He  m^ 
runners  of  skates  upon  ice.    For  ordinary  rates    the  value  of  /  for  wood  on  wood,  dry,  .25-i; 
of  motion,  the  total  friction  within  a  given    do.  do.,  soaped,  .2;  metals  on  oak,  dry,  Jk6; 
space  or  distance  is  in  like  manner  entirely  in-    do.  do.,  we^  .24-.26 ;  do.  do.,  soaped,  i ;  ^da 
dependent  of  the  velocity  with  which  one  sup-    on  elm,  dry,  .2-.26 ;  leather  on  oak,  wot  or  U7i 
face  is  caused  to  move  over  the  other;  but  in    .27-.86 ;  do.  on  metals,  dry,  .66;  ^<^.^  ^^ 
very  slow  motions  it  is  increased,  and  in  very    .86;  do.  da,  greased,  .23 ;  do.  da,  oOed,  .I?; 
rapid  motions  perceptibly  diminished.  Friction    metals  on  metals,  dry,  .15<-.2;  do.  da,  wet,  .3: 
is  also  increased  in  proportion  to  the  tendency    smooth  surfaces,   witJi  unguents  occflsioDai>J 
of  the  surfaces  to  adhere;  hence  it  isusudly    applied,  .07-.08;  do.,  well  applied,  .05;  fl<^j 
found  greater  between  bodies  of  the  same  kind    best  results,  .03-.08e.    The  limit  of  the  noHDai 
(steel  on  steel  proving  almost  an  exception)    pressure  allowable,  wiUi  unguents,  repiov"!' 
than  between  those  of  different  kinds;  it  is    minishes  as  the  speed  increases.    For  In^* 
usually  greater  when  the  surfaces  have  been    cants^  in  case  of  very  slight  pressor^  as  lo  tnc 
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tnachineTy  of  watches,  the  most  limpid  oils  learning  that  Lannes  was  in  the  neighborhood 
ahoald  be  used ;  as  the  pressure  becomes  great-  with  a  single  division,  despatched  a  column  to 
er,  eaccessively,  the  thicker  oils  (not  including  compel  him  to  retire.  Not  succeeding  at  once, 
the  drjine  oils),  grease,  tallow  with  tar  or  black  he  brought  out  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  was 
lead,  black  lead  alone,  or,  with  very  heavy  ma-  insensibly  led  into  a  general  action  against  the 
ohinery,  soapstone.  For  metal  on  metal,  oils  whole  Firench  army,  which,  with  Napoleon  at 
are  best^  or,  if  the  velocity  be  such  as  to  bum  its  head,  had  been  gradually  assembling.  By  6^ 
them,  black  lead  ;  for  wood,  the  fatty  unguents  oVlock  the  French  advanced  with  great  impet- 
and  tar  are  preferred.  The  power  lost  in  fric-  uosity  and  drove  the  Russian  left  wing  back 
tion,  as  is  well  known,  gives  rise  to  heat ;  this,  to  the  village.  A  gallant  charge  of  the  Russian 
if  moderate,  is  useful  in  softening  the  lubricant ;  imperial  guard  haa  nearly  changed  the  fortune 
if  excessive,  prejudicial  by  decomposing  it,  soft-  of  the  day ;  but  upon  being  again  repulsed  they 
ening  metal  pivots,  or  firing  neighbonng  com-  retreated  across  the  Alle,  burning  the  bridges 
bustibles.  Constant  and  copious  supply  of  a  and  suburbs  behind  them.  The  Russian  centre 
good  unguent  usually  averts  these  effects.  £le-  and  right,  being  thus  unsunported,  gave  way 
vation  of  temperature  thus  becomes  a  test  of  after  an  obstinate  contest,  ana  succeeded  in  ford- 
the  value  of  lubricants ;  a  rubbing  velocity  of  ing  the  river  with  nearly  all  their  guns,  though 
4  to  5  feet  per  second  has  been  observed  to  heat  with  terrific  loss.  The  French  had  between 
good  fatty  or  soapy  unguents  40^  or  50^,  good  70,000  and  80,000  men  in  action,  and  lost  8,000 
mineral  ones  80^.  The  obliquity  or  inclination  men  and  2  eagles.  The  Rusaans  lost  17,000 
of  the  direction  of  friction  to  the  common  per-  men  and  17  guns.  The  battle  of  Friedland  led 
pendicular  of  the  surfaces  is  known  as  the  angle  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit. — ^Another  town  of  Fried- 
of  repose,  and  it  is  the  angle  of  which  the  co-  land  in  the  Bohemian  district  of  Leippa  is  the 
efficient  of  friction  is  the  tangent.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  domain  of  Friedland,  which  now 
angle  formed  bv  either  surface,  as  an  inclined  belongs  to  the  count  of  Clam-G^llas,  and  from 
plane,  with  the  horizon,  at  which  the  other  bod^.  which  WaUenstein  derived  his  title  of  duke  of 
the  surfaces  and  pressure  being  the  same,  will  Friedland ;  pop.  4,500. 
just  begin  to  slide  upon  it  by  the  action  of  grav-  FRIENDLY  (or  Tonga)  ISLANDS,  a  group  in 
ity.  At  less  angles,  friction  holds  the  sunaces  the  southern  Pacific  ocean  lying  between  lat.  18® 
in  stable  contact ;  and  thus  it  becomes  an  ele-  and  21*"  80'  S.,  long.  174''  and  175''  80'  W.  The 
ment  of  stability  in  structures,  walls,  and  fences,  name  of  Tonga  is  wat  by  which  they  are  known  < 
and  of  strength  in  cordage,  thread,  and  woven  by  the  natives.  Thev  were  discovered  bv  the 
fabrics.  Rolling  friction  is  usually  very  slight,  Dutch  navigator  Abel  Tasman  in  1648,  and  vis- 
and  diminishes  with  increase  of  velocity ;  in  car-  itedand  described  in  1778  and  1777  by  Cook,  who 
riages  the  chief  resistance  is  transferred  from  gave  to  them  the  name  of  Friendly  from  the 
the  rim  of  the  wheel  to  the  axlei  a  mechanical  apparently  hospitable  and  kindly  reception  ho 
gain  ;  and  this  resistanoe  may  be  furUier  and  met  wiUi  from  the  inhabitants.  It  has  since 
almost  indefinitely  lessened,  by  the  contrivance  been  ascertained,  however,  that  the  character 
of  an  axle  rolling  upon  the  rims  of  smaller,  or  of  the  natives  is  no  better  tnan  that  of  the  other 
friction  wheels.  The  resistance  of  cordage  in  Polynesians,  and  that  they  were  deterred  only 
machinery  is  due  sometimes  in  part  to  ordinary  by  fear  from  attacking  Oook,  against  whom  it 
friction ;  always  in  good  part  to  friction  of  the  is  now  known  they  plotted  treacherously  not- 
fibres  and  their  rigidity,  which  oppose  the  bend-  withstanding  their  warm  professions  of  friend- 
ing of  the  ropes.  Applications  of  friction  to  ship.  They  consist  of  about  82  mater  and 
useful  purposes,  beside  those  already  named.  150  smaller  islands,  about  80  of  which  are  in- 
are  brajces  of  various  kinds,  the  ^  locking  '*  of  habited ;  pop.  about  25,000.  The  islands  are 
wheels,  the  "  shoe^*  used  in  descending  de-  mostly  of  coral  formation,  and  are  surrounded 
divities,  and  the  so-called  adhesion  to  the  rails  by  dangerous  coral  reefs.  A  few,  however,  are 
by  the  driving  wheels  of  locomotives,  enabling  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  Tofooa  there  is  an  active 
them  to  exert  their  force  upon  the  train,  which  volcana  They  are  divided  into  ft  groups,  viz. : 
Nickles  of  Nancy  has  proposed  to  increase  by  the  Tonga  at  ttie  south,  the  Hapai  in  the  centre, 
electro-magnetism.  and  the  Yavao  at  the  north.    Tlie  climate  is 

FRIDAY,  the  6th  day  of  the  week,  called  by  healthy^  but  humid ;  much  rain  falls,  and  none 

the  Saxons  Frige  daeg^  or  day  of  Frigga  (the  of  the  islands  is  destitute  of  fresh  water.    The 

wife  of  OdinX  whence  our  name,  and  by  the  mean  temperature  during  the  stay  of  the  XT.  8. 

Romans  dies  Venerii,  or  Yenns^s   day.    (See  exploring  expedition  at ']^Sngatabo(>(April,  1840) 

Good  Friday.)  was  79.26^.    The  trade  winds  are  by  no  means 

FRIEDLAND,  a  town  of  £.  Prussia,  on  the  constant     Earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  not 

Alle,  27  m.  S.  £.  from  KOnigsberg,  memorable  formidable ;  hurricanes  both  freqnent  and  de- 

for  a  battle  gained  by  the  French  under  Na-  struotive.    The  natives  cultivate  yams,  sweet 

poleon  over  the  Russians  under  Benningsen,  potatoes,  bananas,  cocoannts,  bread  fruit,  sugar 

June  14, 1807.  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  cane,  shaddodc,  limes,  and  the  ti  (tpondia$  dul- 

Marengo.    After  the  combat  at  Heilsberg  the  eia) ;  the  pandanus  is  one  of  their  most  nsefbl 

Russian  army,  numbering  about  50^000  men,  trees,  of  which  they  make  their  mats ;  a  little 

under  Benningsen,  concentrated  at  Friedland.  com  is  grown,  and  they  have  the  papaw  ^^le 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  14^  Benningsen,  (pajpoya)  and  watermelon^    The  miasionanea 
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have  saocessfollj  introdnoed  the  sweet  orange  called  Qnakera,  which  originated  in  Eog^ 
from  Tahiti,  but  many  other  imported  fruit  and  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  eentniy.    It  via 
vegetable  seNsds  have  failed.    The  flora  resembles  founded  by  Geoi^  Fox,  a  native  of  Drajtoo, 
that  of  the  Feejee  group.  Of  native  quadrupeds  Leicestershire.    He  was  apprenticed  to  a  ^hut- 
they  have  only  the  hog,  dog,  and  rat.    Tonga-  maker,  but  at  the  age  of  19,  under  theconTictioo 
taboo,  or  Sacred  isle,  is  the  principal  island.    It  of  a  divine  call,  he  became  aa  itinerant  preaciier, 
is  about  18  m.  long  and  12  broad ;  it  is  low  and  and  went  from  place  to  place  exhortiog  ihm 
level,  of  coral  formation,  and  rises  nowhere  who  had  the  curiosity  to  hear  him  to  repentaneo 
more  than  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  life.    Mlogivd 
In  pagan  times  it  exercised  a  sort  of  religious  with  his  exhortations  there  was  a  general  corn- 
supremacy  over  the  other  islands.    The  only  plaint  of  the  coldness  and  insufficiency  of  sUde 
important  article  of  export  from  the  Friendly  religious  forms  and  organizations  then  io  exkt- 
islands  is  cocoanut  oil.    Fort  Refuge  in  Yavao  ence,  and  the  assertion  that  the  office  of  Cbrbtiaii 
is  the  best  harbor,  and  is  much  frequented  by  teacher  had  degenerated  from  a  sacred  callir^ 
British  and  American  whalers.    The  port  of  to  a  secular  trade ;  that  nothing  but  a  spihtiul 
Bea  on  Tongataboo  is  celebrated  as  the  place  unction  could  fit  a  man  to  minister  in  bo!? 
where  in  1840  Gapt.  Croker,  of  H.  B.  M.  sloop  things;  and  that  he  in  whom  this  divine  c^ 
Favorite,  was  defeated  by  the  pagan  party.    In  was  felt  was  made  a  minister  by  the  very  fkcL 
this  engagement,  undertaken  in  beh^  of  the  The  times  in  which  Fox  appeared  were  tiina 
Christian  missionaries  and  their  native  partisans,  of  great  social  and  religious  agitation  in  Eog- 
Croker  and  many  of  his  officers  and  men  were  land,  the  times  of  Cromwell  and  the  oommoD- 
sliun.    The  Friendly  ifdanders  contrast  favorably  wealth.    The  principles  of  religions  toleratioQ 
with  their  neighbors,  the  Fe^eeans,  in  appear-  were  neither   understood  nor  practised,  a:.d 
ance  and  disposition.   The  islands  were  formerly  George  Fox  inomediately  fell  under  persecottoc 
governed  by  several  independent  chiefs,  but  HislifewasliteraUylittlebetter  than  a  pilgrim- 
they  are  now  nearly  all  under  the  sway  of  a  age  from  prison  to  prison.    But  persecution, 
native   Christian  prince,  called  King  Gheoi^.  as  usual,  made  him  the  object  of  public  att^t- 
'When  pagans,  the  natives  were  devoted  to  war ;  tion,  and  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
the  women  went  nearly  naked.    They  offered  in  his  cause.    His  missionary  life  exteDded  over 
human  sacrifices,  and  out  off  their  little  fingers  40  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  travel]e<i 
and  toes  as  preparatory  offerings  to  their  gods,  repeatedly  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  be- 
Their  mythology  was,  like  that  of  the  other  side  visiting  the  continent,  and  performiD^  i 
Polynesians,  a  low  type  of  polytheism.     The  missionary  tour  among  the  infant  colonies  of 
spirits  of  all  chie&  go  to  Bulotu ;  those  of  the  America.    After  making  multitudes  of  conreits 
poor  people  remain  in  this  world  to  fised  upon  in  all  directions,  he  set  about  the  task  of  orgsc- 
ants  and  lizards.    They  represent  the  island  of  izing  them  into  a  church.    That  organiatio& 
Bulotu  aa  not  far  distant,  but  do  not  attempt  to  was  original,  and  grew  mainly  out  of  the  poco- 
settle  its  precise  position.    Nearly  all  the  pop-  liar  doctrines  on  which  the  sect  was  founded, 
ulation  of  the  islands  is  now  Christian.    They  Every  Christian  community  must  have  its  public 
were  first  visited  in  1 797  by  agents  of  the  London  assemblies ;  the  sect  of  Friends  itself  coold  doC 
missionary  society,  but  in  1827  came  under  the  have  come  into  existence  without  them.    Wbo 
charge  of  the  Wesleyan  society  of  Great  Britain,  were  to  preside  and  speak  in  these  assemUit^  ^ 
The  group  is  divided  into  8  missionary  stations.  There  could  be  no  clergy  in  the  old  aeoseof  tlic 
viz.:  Tongataboo  and  Hapai,  commenced  in  1829,  term;  there  was  no  succession  to  presideocy, 
and  Yavao,  in  1880.    The  smaller  isdands  are  or  teadiing  by  ordination;  the  power  to  teach 
intrusted  to  the  supervision  of  native  teachers,  and  preside  was  tiie  immediate  gift  of  God. 
and  are  visited  occasionally  by  the  missionaries.  They  came  together,  and  those  presided  wbo 
A  printing  press  has  been  in  operation  at  Yavao  were  made  the  leaders  by  personal  endon^ment 
since  1882.    Many  of  the  women  can  sew,  and  Those  spoke  who  were  moved  to  do  so  br  an 
a  great  number  of  the  natives  have  learned  to  internal  impulse,  and  those  were  recognized  ss  * 
read  and  write,  both  in  their  native  tongue  and  in  teadiers  who  were  found  by  experience  to  spefil^ 
English ;  a  few  have  been  taught  arithmetic  and  to  tiie  edification  of  the  assembly.    Their  chorcb 
geography.    King  George  is  a  constant  preach-  architecture  was  prescribed  and  controlled,  at 
er,  and  is  thus  described  by  a  missionary :  ^  In  was  everything  else,  by  their  fundamental  d(»- 
the  pulpit  he  was  dressed  in  a  black  coat,  and  trine  of  the  ^^  inner  light"  and  immediate  diTiiw 
his  manner  was  solemn  and  earnest.  He  held  in  impulse.   There  was  no  pulpit  in  their  chnitb^^ 
his  hand  a  small  bound  manuscript  book,  but  ana  there  was  no  one  authorized  to  stand  in  it 
seldom  looked  at  it.    It  was  idSTecting  to  see  if  there  had  been  one  constructed;  tliere  vas 
this  dignified  man  stretching  out  his  hands  over  accordingly,  in  the  place  of  a  pulpit,  a  long  rov 
his  people,  with  one  of  his  littie  fingers  cut  off  of  benches,  slightiy  elevated  above  tbe  re^ 
as  an  offering  to  a  heathen  god.*'    Of  late  years  which  was  appropriated  to  the  elderix  "^^ 
some  Cathoho  missionaries  nave  come  to  these  more  venerable  members  of  tbe  society,  aou 
islands  ftom  France.   Intercourse  with  the  east-  especiaDy  to  those  who  were  oftenest  imp^Uca 
em  islands  of  the  Feejee  group  is  frequent,  and  to  address  their  fellow  believers.    It  is  m^  ^ 
many  Tongese  have  emigrated  tliither.  see  that  the  ordinances  would  be  omitted  Irom 
FBIENDS,  a  sect  of  Christians,  commonly  such  a  ohurdi  prganiration  as  this;  be  voo 
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should  adminiBter  them  would  immediately  be-  respect  to  any  haman  presence.  He  thought  it 
come  a  priest;  a  sacerdotal  order  is  the  in-  his  datr  to  nse  the  plain  address  of  ^thee'*  and 
evitable  result  of  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  *^  thou,"  instead  of  using  a  plural  pronoun  to  de- 
Ohristianity.  There  could  be  no  such  thing  signate  a  single  individual.  Then  the  protest 
either  as  a  liturgy  or  stated  prayers;  he  who  against  ti^e  vanity  of  fashion  in  dress  led  them  to 
should  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  officiate  in  this  continue  to  use  the  same  style  which  happened  to 
capacity,  would  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be*  be  in  vogue  when  the  sect  came  into  existence, 
come  a  clergyman,  and  be  regarded  as  such.  Thus,  by  a  process  by  no  means  anticipated, 
notwithstanding  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  call  the  Quaker  dress  itself  became  a  fashion,  the 
and  the  inner  light.  But  Fox  did  not  stop  at  the  badge  and  uniform  of  a  relinous  sect;  and  it  is 
organization  of  single  churches,  for  the  aooom-  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect,  either  for  good 
modation  of  single  neighborhoods.  He  iostl-  or  for  evil,  which  this  fortuitous  circumstance 
tuted  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings,  has  had  upon  the  condition  and  fortunes  of 
which  should  embrace  large  areas  of  territory,  the  whole  denomination.  Another  peculiarity 
and  thus  extend  fellowship,  sympathy,  and  which  l^e  followers  of  George  Fox  introduced 
cooperation  among  isolated  societies,  and  keep  was  the  participation  of  women  in  the  office  of 
alive  the  primitive  idea  of  a  church.  The  bust-  public  teaching.  But  with  the  principles  with 
ness  of  these  meetings  was  not,  as  in  most  ec-  which  they  started,  it  could  not  have  been 
desiastical  associations,  the  discussion  of  theo-  otherwise.  According  to  their  theory,  the  real 
logical  dogmas,  or  the  comparison  of  different  ministry  of  the  Christian  community  is  merely 
theological  opinions — ^though  there  were  from  the  organ  by  which  '^the  Spirit  speaks  to  the 
the  first  in  the  Quaker  church,  as  in  all  churches,  churches."  If  it  speaks  through  a  woman,  there 
differences  of  dogmatic  belief— but  the  enforce-  is  nothing  to  be  said.  Edifying  speech  is  of  it- 
mentofa  moral  discipline  in  the  discharge  of  the  self  a  simcient  authentication  of  a  religions 
most  essential  duties  of  social  life.  The  followers  teacher.  The  discerning  of  spirits  must  be  of 
of  George  Fox  set  themselves  immediately  about  necessity  as  much  a  divine  gift  as  the  posses- 
some  great  practical  reforms.  War,  ^very,  sion  of  supermundane  power.  Another  pecnli- 
intemperance,  litigation,  extravagance,  profan-  arity  of  toe  rising  sect  was  of  a  more  serious 
ity,  were  made  the  subjectsof  the  most  solemn  character,  and  led  to  great  practical  inconveni- 
protest,  and  participation  in  them  the  ground  enoe,  as  it  touched  its  relations  to  the  state.  If 
of  censure  and  admonition,  and  perseverance  in  the  power  to  teach  and  edify  the  church  is  a 
them  tlie  sufficient  cause  of  expulsion  from  the  divine  gift,  and  in  no  measure  the  result  of 
community.  The  strictness  of  their  morality  study  and  preparation,  then  it  would  seem  un- 
was  carried  out  into  what  the  world  considered  reasonable  that  the  religious  teacher  should 
asceticism.  Fashionable  dressing,  dancing^  and  have  any  pecuniaiy  support,  or  at  least  that 
the  theatre  were  forbidden,  and  the  luxury  of  such  support  should  be  given  on  compulsion, 
music  was  set  aside  as  one  of  the  seductive  He  may  devote  himself  to  some  secular  pur- 
vanities  of  this  life.  The  whole  society  was  suit,  as  other  men,  for  6  days  of  the  week, 
considered  as  bound  to  a  watchfhl  guardianship  and  be  equally  prepared  for  his  sacred  function 
over  the  daily  life  of  each  of  its  members,  and  when  the  seventh  day  arrives  as  if  he  spent 
if  one  was  seen  going  astray,  his  brethren  were  his  whole  time  in  study  and  thought.  Most 
to  admonish,  and,  if  possible,  to  reclaim  him.  especially  were  the  Quakers  dissatisfied  with 
In  the  denominational  meetings,  or,  as  in  other  the  manner  in  which  the  clergy  were  support- 
sects  they  would  have  been  called,  ecclesiasti-  ed  in  England  by  the  system  of  tithes.  The 
cal  assemblies,  the  time  was  taken  up  with  sub-  Episcopal  church  was  a  part  of  tiie  oivH  consti- 
jects  of  practical  morality ;  attention  was  ra-  tution^  and  all  the  property  in  the  realm  was 
ther  turned  to  the  great  facts  of  a  religious  lifb  taxable  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  es- 
thsm  to  the  diversities  of  speculative  opinion,  tablishment.  The  tax  was  levied  on  all  holders 
Oq  the  great  moral  and  reformatory  enterprises  of  property,  whatever  might  be  their  religious 
Above  stated  the  position  of  the  Quaker  church  opinions.  The  Quaker  made  it  a  matter  of 
was  strong,  and  its  opponents  were  compelled  to  conscience  to  resist  the  payment  of  these  church 
admit  that  the  Quaker  profession  was  a  guaran-  dues,  and  hence  he  was  harrai»ed  by  perpetual 
tee  of  a  morality  above  the  common  level  of  the  litigation.  He  was  compelled  to  take  an  antag- 
world.  There  were  other  peculiarities,  both  of  onistic  position  to  the  laws  of  his  country ;  he 
principle  and  practice,  of  which  the  Quidkers  were  regarded  the  law  as  an  oppression,  and  the  ma- 
equally  tenacious,  which  fiuled  to  carrv  the  same  gistrate  considered  him  a  bad  and  contumacious 
meral  convictions  with  them,  and  whicn  operated  subject.  There  was  another  Quaker  principle 
to  their  disadvantage.  They  entertained  the  which  did  not  commend  itselfto  the  moral  con- 
opinion  that  it  was  morally  wrong  to  comply  with  viotions  of  the  public,  the  refusal  to  bear  arms, 
the  usages  of  society  in  their  daily  salutations  and  to  be  enrolled  in  tbe  military  force  of  the 
and  manifestations  of  mutual  respect  They  country. — The  first  outbreak  of  Qaakerism  waa 
conceived  that  it  had  the  evil  tendency  of  min-  powerftil ;  it  spread  rapidly,  and  was  received  in 
istering  to  human  pride  to  uncover  the  head,  or  remote  regions.  It  was  established  extensively 
use  the  royal  style  of  tiie  plural  number  in  the  in  England  and  America,  became  one  of  the 
presence  of  each  other.  Accordingly,  nothing  reoogmzed  sects  of  Christianity,  and  was  left  to 
could  induce  the  Quaker  to  take  off  his  hat  from  its  own  natural  laws  of  propagation  and  endur- 
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ancd.  It  was  found  in  the  lapse  of  time  to  be  the  payment  of  titheo,  and  he  did  eo  to  the  dtm- 
cftlculated  rather  for  permanency  than  increase,  age  of  his  worldly  estate;  Texatiaa  and  ka 
The  qaietness  of  its  worship,  and  even  absolate  were  his  constant  portion.  In  the  lapse  of  Un» 
silence  of  some  of  its  meetings,  deprived  of  the  centaries,  this  cause  has  prodnoed  a  marked  ud 
enlivening  influence  of  sacred  music,  which  had  important  eflTect  on  tihe  followers  of  Fol  It 
formed  a  part  of  Christian  worship  from  the  drove  them  firom  the  rural  districti  ioto  the 
beginning,  made  its  assemblies  unattractive  to  cities,  and  compelled  them  to  change  the  inrest* 
the  masses,  and  even  to  the  young  of  their  own  ment  of  their  capital,  and  with  it  their  hs^ 
community.  Another  cause  which  set  a  limit  its  and  mode  of  liife.  Nnmbera  of  them  aeca- 
to  the  propagation  of  the  Quaker  church  was  mulated  enormous  wealth,  with  which  eme 
the  want  of  a  distinct  deri^  order,  to  think,  influence  and  social  podtion.  They  beouoe 
write,  and  speak  for  them,  and  by  consequence,  the  associates  and  rivals  of  nobles  and  sttio* 
of  an  extensive  denominational  literature.  For  men ;  they  found  themselveB  in  great  aaaemb&i 
every  theological  book  produced  by  the  Quakers,  sitting  at  the  side  of  the  dii^oitaries  of  the 
other  sects  have  sent  forth  a  hundred.  No  church,  who  had  seats  in  the  hooae  of  lords  lod 
method  wits  adopted  and  no  pains  were  taken  participated  in  national  legislation.  This  wa 
to  preserve  the  best  things  of  their  best  minds,  certainly  a  great  ohange  since  the  dajs  irhen  i 
No  man  who  has  ever  attended  a  yearly  meeting  paid  priestliood  was  an  abomination,  and  th« 
of  tlie  Friends,  can  deny  that  he  has  heard  churcnes  of  the  establishment  were  deooancdd 
preaching  the  most  pungent  and  eloquence  of  and  derided  as  steeple  houses.  Desertions  from 
the  first  order.  But  it  was  unwritten,  and  there  the  profession  became  numerous,  and  what  vu 
was  no  reporter.  The  most  striking  thoughts  wholly  improbable  and  nnanticipated,  the  de- 
were  spoken  into  the  air,  and  perished  with  the  sorters  went  directly  into  the  Episcopal  churcii, 
utterance.  No  press  multiplied  them  a  thou*  and  adopted  that  form  of  Christianity  which  be- 
sand  fold  and  scattered  them  broadcast  over  fore  had  been  liie  most  obnoxious.  Great  wealth 
the  land,  or  made  them  part  and  parcel  of  the  and  unquestioned  position  operated  likevin 
literature  of  the  age.  The  loss  of  power  f^m  against  the  discipline  of  the  sect  Of  all  disci- 
this  circumstance  alone  has  been  immense,  pline  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  that  of  the 
There  was  another  circumstance,  proceeding  Friends  was  originaUy  the  most  atriogeot  De- 
from  the  same  cause,  which  tended  to  circum-  linquents  and  oflBduders  vfere  made  to  feel  at 
scribe  the  influence  of  the  denomination.  The  once  and  emphatically  that  they  had  rioUted 
style  of  Quaker  preaching,  uncorrected  by  the  rule  and  were  forfeiting  the  good  opiiiioo  of 
free  criticism  of  the  literary  world,  became  pe-  their  fellow  Christians.  Thar  dweUings  vera 
culiar  and  technical  in  its  phraseology.  Al-  subjected  to  a  domiciliary  visitation,  and  their 
though  to  the  initiated  it  was  pregnant,  perspi-  offences  were  made  a  matter  of  sdeom  reprool 
cuous,  and  forcible,  full  of  meaning  and  edifi-  But  he  who  lived  in  a  splendid  palace  niutb* 
cation,  to  a  stranger  it  was  shorn  of  its  power  endued  with  an  eminent  gift  of  Christian  roetk* 
by  lying  out  of  Uie  path  of  common  thought  ness,  to  be  able  to  receive  sudi  a  visit  with  set 
and  expression.  It  has  always  had  the  merit  becoming  degree  of  hnmility  and  sahmisioQ; 
of  being  eminently  practical.  It  has  never  and  those  who  administer  such  an  act  of  dixi- 
wasted  much  time  in  the  discussion  of  doo-  pline  must  have  an  assurance  quite  as  tJin- 
trincs,  and  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  ordinary  in  order  to  do  it  with  emphasis  isd 
the  practical  precepts  of  Christianity.  It  was  effect.  The  consequence  of  this  great  cbaoee  of 
found,  as  years  rolled  on,  that  the  Friends  as  position  has  been  a  decline  of  the  ancieiit  disej- 
a  sect  had  strongly  developed  the  element  of  pline,  and  a  relaxation  of  the  watchfulness  wfaioi 
endurance.  In  the  absence  of  amusements  and  the  Friends  once  thought  themfielveft  booDd  to 
the  banishment  of  intoxicating  drinks,  the  most  maintain  over  each  other.  That  neglect  of 
common  occasions  of  youthful  aberration  were  discipline  is  symptomatic  of  a  diminiflhed  inter* 
removed.  It  was  found  that  though  for  a  few  est  in  their  denominational  pecoliaritiea,  aod 
years  these  restrictions  might  alienate  the  young  this  too  is  regarded  by  many  even  of  themselvtf 
from  the  society,  the  years  of  reflection  and  so-  as  a  sign  that  their  misdon  as  a  sect  in  EDgboa 
briety  would  generally  bring  them  back.  It  was  is  nearly  accomplished.  It  is  admitted  tut 
a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  sect  to  discourage  their  numbers  do  not  increase^  and  that  it  do 
marriages  with  the  outside  world,  and  to  con-  time  have  they  exceeded  200,000  in  Englaoaa^ 
fine  matrimonial  connections  to  the  members  of  America.  They  have  never  been  solicitooi,  bor- 
their  own  denomination.  This  tended  strongly  ever,  about  their  census,  and  no  aocorateret^ 
to  perpetuate  the  sect,  and  to  keep  their  well-  of  their  number  can  be  obtained.  They  eso* 
saved  wealth  among  themselves.  Another  cause,  mate  their  membership  in  the  United  Stata  » 
however,  has  operated  in  another  direction,  about  100,000,  prhicipally  in  the  states  of  PfO|>' 
George  Fox  made  his  converts  chiefly  among  the  sylvania  (28,000),  Indiana  (20,000),  Ohio  (li- 
rural  population.  They  were  spread  ahnost  all  000),  New  York  (10,000),  Bhode  Mand  (^W 
over  England.  Theur  property  was  in  land  and  Maryhmd  (8,000),  Virginia  (6,000X  and  >ortfi 
real  estate,  or  such  personal  effects  as  were  ob-  Carolina  (8,000). — ^The  great  peooliarity  of  tw 
vious  to  the  eye  of  the  tax  gatherers,  and  easily  Quakers,  aa  we  have  alroady  said,  was  ^^^ 
subjected  to  assessment  and  distraint  The  trine  of  ^the  inward  light,^^  which '' jight«9 
Quaker,  by  his  principles,  was  bound  to  resist  every  man  that  oometh  into  the  world.    1^^ 
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dootrinec^yes  a  coloring  to  every  other  religious  on  the  borders  of  total  nnbelief.  Those  who 
opinion.  It  teaches  that  God  gives  to  every  had  held  Qoakerism  with  an  orthodox  theology 
human  being  sofficient  light,  if  he  will  rightly  became  alarmed,  imagining  that  snch  doctrines 
nse  it,  to  redeem  and  save  him.  Even  the  hea-  tended  to  the  total  subversion  of  the  sect.  But 
then  are  taught  directly  by  Grod.  Those  who  whatever  might  have  been  the  alarm  of  a  por- 
take  heed  to  the  light  shining  within  are  pro-  tion  of  the  hearers  of  Hicks,  his  opinions  met 
gresslvely  illuminated  and  prepared  for  heavenly  the  convictions  of  a  part,  often  of  a  minority  of 
happiness.  Those  who  slight  and  contemn  it,  them.  His  doctrines  were  canvassed,  discussed, 
whether  pagan  or  OhrisUan,  reject  the  coun-  and  criticized,  and  everywhere  became  the  pre- 
sel  of  God  against  themselvea  This  has  been  vailing  topic  of  debate.  Parties  were  formed, 
regarded  by  theologians  of  the  liberal  school  as  pamphlets  were  written,  and  periodicals  were 
the  basis  of  a  great  theological  reform,  while  established,  advocating  one  or  the  other  side  of 
thosd  of  the  opposite  opinion  looked  upon  it  as  the  great  controversy.  GraduaUy  the  differ- 
a  fatal  departure  from  ^Hhe  faith  once  delivered  ence  became  more  and  more  marked,  tiU  at  last 
to  the  saints,"  and  the  introduction  of  other  a  schism  took  place  in  a  small  sect  of  the  Chris- 
errors  no  less  dangerous.  The  previous  doctrine  tian  faith  which  had  lived  in  peace  for  almost 
had  been,  that  by  the  (aXi  man  had  lost  all  ca-  200  years.  This  division  did  not  extend  to 
pacity  for  spiritual  good.  It  was  restored  only  England,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Friends  there 
to  a  few,  and  those  few  selected  by  the  divine  wi&  great  regret.  But  the  unity  of  the  sect 
pleasure.  This  appearance  of  partiality  on  once  broken,  other  divisions  have  succeeded, 
the  part  of  God  was  removed  by  the  doctrine  of  extending  to  England  as  well  as  America,  so 
universal  light,  and  thus  the  divine  administra-  that  the  harmony  of  the  denomination  seems  to 
tion  was  relieved  from  a  supposed  reproach,  and  be  broken  up. 

not  onlv  so,  but  this  doctrine  laid  the  foundation  FRIENDS  OF  PROGRESS.    See  Pboorss- 

of  spintuai  fireedom  and  emancipation.     Ac-  srvs  Fbisni>s. 

cordingly,  the  largest  liberty  of  thought  was  FRIES,  Euas,  a  Swedish  botanist,  bom  Aug. 

enjoyed  in  the  Quaker  church  from  the  very  15, 1794.    He  was  appointed  adjunct  professor 

first,  and  Uie  widest  differences  of  opinion  were  of  botany  at  Lund  in  1819,  and  professor  in 

promulgated  by  speech  and  writing,  without  1828.    In  1834  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 

scandal  and  without  offence.    As  early  as  1668,  economy  at  IJpsal,  to  which  in  1851  that  of 

William  Penn  and  George  Whitehead  held  a  botany  was  attached,  and  in  1858  he  was  made 

public  discussion  with  a  clergyman  of  the  estab-  rector  of  the  university.    As  director  of  the 

f  ishment,  in  which  they  maintained  that  the  museum  and  botanical  garden  of  tiie  university, 

common  doctrine  of  a  tri-personal  God  was  not  he  introduced  important  improvements.     He 

found  in   the   Scriptures.     Afterward,  Penn  has  reputation  not  only  as  a  botanist,  but  as 

wrote  and  published  an  elaborate  treatise,  which  an  orator:  and  has  twice  represented  the  uni- 

he  entitled  "  The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,*^  versity  of  IJpsal  in  the  diet.    His  most  valuable 

in  which  he  maintained  that  the  common  doc-  work  is  Summa  Vegetabilium  Seandinatim  (2 

trinesofvicarious  atonement  and  justification  by  vols.,  Upsal,  1846-^8).    He  has  also  published 

imputed  righteousness  were  as  destitute  of  sup-  over  100  dissertations  and  numerous  treatises  on 

S>rt  from  the  Scriptures  as  the  Trinity  itself,  botany,  especifdly  on  mycology, 
e  lived  ever  after  in  full  communion  with  his  FRIES,  Jakob  Fbibdbioh,  a  German  philos* 
brethren,  unaccused  of  heresy.  Almost  two  cen-  opher,  bom  in  Barby,  Prussian  Saxony,  Aug. 
tnries  elapsed  b^ore  there  was  any  schism  in  28, 1778,  died  in  Jena,  Aug.  10,  1843.  He  wai 
the  body  on  account  of  doctrinal  speculations,  educated  in  the  school  of  the  Moravian  brethren, 
About  the  year  1827  tills  peaceful  sect,  without  and  studied  philosophy  at  the  universities  of 
creed  or  confession  as  it  was,  began  to  be  Leipsic  and  Jena.  He  passed  several  years  in 
distracted  by  doffuiatio  debate.  A  member  Switzerlandasaprivate  teacher,  after  which  he 
named  Ellas  Hicks,  a  native  of  the  state  of  became  professor  of  philosophy  successively  at 
Kew  York,  began  to  be  disturbed  in  the  exer-  Heidelberg  and  Jena.  Being  deprived  of  his 
dse  of  his  ministry  by  a  questioning  which  arose  professorship  for  having  taken  pert  in  the  dem- 
conceming  his  orthodoxy.  He  was  a  man  of  ocratic  movement  of  1819,  he  was  in  1824  ap- 
uncommon  depth  and  strength  of  mind,  as  well  pointed  to  the  chair  of  physics  and  mathemat- 
as  force  ofcharacter,  great  natural  eloquence,  and  icsin  the  latter  university,  which  he  held  till 
unswerving  rectitude  of  life.  While  he  had  em-  his  death.  His  works  are  nuil&erous,  chiefly 
braced  the  religion  of  George  Fox,  he  had  adopt-  upon  problems  of  speculative  philosophy.  Fre- 
ed the  theology  of  WiUiam  Penn.  These  views  ceeding  from  Kant^  he  inclines  to  the  doctrine 
he  was  capable  ofsetting  forth  with  great  power,  of  faith  as  developed  in  the  system  of  Jaoobi. 
though  they  were  only  occanonally  and  sparingly  He  maintfuns  that  there  is  only  subjective  cer« 
intrc^uced.  His  preaching  was  mainly  of  a  tainty,  that  mental  phenomena  are  the  only  ob« 
practical  and  devotional  character.  By  the  jocts  of  knowledge,  but  recognizes  a  principle 
mere  force  ofcharacter,  talent,  and  industry,  he  which  he  names  faith,  by  which  we  have  a  pre- 
rose  to  tbe  first  rank  in  his  sect,  and  his  preach-  sentiment  of  the  existence  of  outward  thines, 
ing  everywhere  attracted  a  crowd*  Some  of  and  of  the  eternal  existence  of  the  ideas  of  the 
his  expressions  were  doubtless  extravagant  and  pure  reason.  The  system  of  Fries  formed  the 
nngouded,  and  led  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  oans  of  the  religious  philosophy  of  De  Wette. 
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FRIESLAND,  or  YsiKSLAin)  (anc  JM»ia)j  and  head  beyond  the  reach  of  thebOl;  at  tb 

sometimes  called  West  Friesland  to  distingaish  base  of  the  lower  mandible  is  a  naall  onagi. 

it  from  East  Friesland  in  Hanover,  the  most  colored  sac,  capable  of  distention.   The  neck  ic 

northerly  province  of  Holland,  bounded  N^  short  and  stoat,  and  the  body  slender;  iht 

W.,  and  S.  W.  by  the  North  sea  and  Zayder-  plumage  is  compact,  the  oyehd&  sac,  and  front 

Zee,  £.  by  the  provinces   of  Groningen  and  of  the  upper  neck  bare.    The  color  of  thesdoh 

Drenthe,  and  S.  £.  by  that  of  Overyssel;  length  male,  in  the  4th  year,  is  brownish  blsd,  vith 

45  m.,  breadth  40  m. ;    area,  1,261  sq.  m. ;  green  and  purple  reflections ;  the  wings  an 

pop.  in  1868,270,618.    The  surface  is  mostly  tinged  with  gray  and  brown;  the  tiQ  dirk 

flat,  many  parts  of  it  being  lower  than  the  level  brown,  the  shafts  white  nnderaeath;  bill  p«Ie 

of  the  sea,  from  the  encroachments  of  which  it  purplish  blue,  white  in  Iheijdiddle,  anddukTit 

is  protected  by  dikes.    It  is  intersected  by  nu«  the  tip ;  iris  dark  brown ;  feet  reddish  above, 

merous  draining  canals,  the  principal  of  which  orange  below.    In  the  female  the  sides  of  tk 

is  the  Great  canal,  extending  from  Haorlingen  neck  and  a  broad  space  on  the  breast  an  white, 

on  the  W.  coast,  through  Franeker,  Leeu warden,  the  wings  and  tail  more  brown,  and  the  pka^ 

and  Dokkum,  to  Groningen.    The  whole  raan-  of  the  back  less  shining.    The  length  to  «&d 

agement  of  the  canals,  dikes,  &c,  is  vested  in  of  tail  is  41  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  7  feet 

a  board  called  the  Water-Stadty  and  the  ex-  or  more,  and  the  weight  about  3i  lbs.   Onlj  3 

X>en8e  of  keeping  them  in  repair  is  met  by  a  species  are  described  by  Gray,  the  T.  aqviha 

tax  levied  on  the  land  owners.    The  only  river  (V ieill.),  very  generally  distributed  in  the  tro- 

worth  mentioning  is  the  Lauwers.    There  are  pical  regions  of  the  globe,  and  the  Aostnliu 

many  small  lakes.    Dairy  farming  is  very  ex-  species,   T.  ariel  (Gould).    In  proportiQa  to 

tensively  carried  on,  5,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  and  their  size,  their  wings  are  longer  than  in  sot 

1,000,000  lbs.  of  cheese  being,  on  an  average,  other  bird;  their  flight  is  so  powerful  tiist thej 

annually  exported.    The  chief  manufactures  are  are  seen  more  than  1,000  miles  from  land,  sod 

woollen   stufi^  linen,  sail  cloth,  salt,  paper,  so  rapid  that  they  descend  upon  their  prey  (in 

starch,  spirits,  hardware,  and  tUes.  A  consider-  the  words  of  Audubon)  '^  with  the  velocity  of  i 

able  portion  of  the  people  are  employed  in  dig-  meteor,"  surpassing  even  the  swiftest  fslooos: 

ging  turf  for  fuel,  and  fishing.    Capital,  Leeu-  they  can  glide  smoothly  along  like  a  kite,  scd 

warden. — East  Fbiesland,  an  old  principality,  breast  the  hurricane  without  apparent  effort, 

now  mainly  comprised  in  the  Hanoverian  dis-  rising  with  ease  above  the  tempest  dondswheo- 

trict  of  Aurich.   It  was  part  of  the  territory  of  ever  they  please ;  they  often  fly  in  flocb  » 

the  ancient  Frisians,  and  in  the  18th  century  high  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.    They  move  with 

passed  to  Prussia.  Napoleon  I.  took  it  from  the  great  difficulty  on  land,  and  rarely  alight  on  tlie 

latter  in  1806,  but  it  was  restored  after  the  water;  by  raising  the  wings  perpeadicoUriT 

peace  of  1814^  and  a  little  later  was  ceded  by  and  spreading  the  half-erect  tul,  they  resdilj 

Prussia  to  Hanover.    (See  Frisian  Lanouagb  ascend  from  a  level  surCsce.    They  do  not  di» 

AVD  LrtEBATUBB,  aud  Fnisn.)  in  search  of  food,  but  obtain  it  on  the  wing;  the 

FBIEZE,  in  architecture,  the  middle,  princi-  sma^ess  of  the  webs  prevents  them  firombein^ 

pal  member  of  the  entablature,  or  that  part  good  swimmers.    The  food  oonasts  pnncipslir 

which  separates  the  architrave  from  the  cor-  of  flsh,  which  their  acute  sight  enables  them  to 

nice.    It  has  a  flat  surface,  and  is  often  enriched  detect  from  a  great  height ;  when  one  sees  i 

by  sculpture  in  bass-relief.  The  celebrated  frieze  shoal  of  fish,  he  swoops  rapidly  down,  bat  doei 

of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  adorned  in  Mb  not  plunge,  quickly  changing  his  coursesnd^iiD- 

way,  was  a  part  of  the  entablature  of  the  second  ming  along  the  surfEu^e  with  the  neck  and  feet 

or  inner  range  of  columns  which  surrounded  the  stretched  horizontally ;  then  raising  the  winci 

edifice.  above  the  back,  and  fixing  them  one  against  tk 

FRIGATE,  in  naval  architecture,  originally  a  other,  the  bird  darts  at  its  prey,  which  it  nMj 

name  for  a  class  of  long  vessels  common  in  the  fails  to  seize.    It  follows  the  shoak  of  fljiog 

Mediterranean,  navigated  with  sails  and  oars ;  fishes,  and  catches  them  in  the  air;  it  alsopicb 

now  applied  to  ships  of  war,  generally  two-  up  dead  fish  and  floating  garbage  like  the  giilu; 

deckers,  built  with  special  reference  to  speed,  during  the  nesting  period  young  birds  foms 

They  mount  from  20  to40  guns ;  sometimes  more,  favorite  article  of  food,  its  own  nestlings  wS^' 

FRIGATE  BIRD  (called  also  frigate  pelican  ing  in  like  manner  from  the  torkey  bozardv 

and  man-of-war  bird),  a  tropical  web-footed  But  its  favorite  way  of  providing  for  its  w«it,s 

species,  belonging   to  the  f&mily  peleeanidm  and  that  which  has  given  it  its  warlike  Dsm«*^ 

(Gray),  and  to  the  genus  taehypeteg  (Vieillot).  that  pursned  by  the  bald  eagle  with  the  m 

The  bill  is  longer  than  the  hea^  strong,  hooked  hawk ;  possessing  ^reat  strength,  and  with  <^ 

at  the  end,  and  sharp ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  perior  power  of  wing,  it  pursues  the  terns  m 

the  flrst  2  quills  the  longest ;  the  tail  length-  gulls  which  have  secured  a  fish,  and  by  beauog 

ened,  deeply  forked,  of  12  feathers;  the  tarsi  them  with  wings  and  beak  forces  them  to  drop 

short  and  strong,  feathered  for  half  their  length ;  or  disgorge  it ;  then  desoendmg  with  gre>t  ^ 

toes  long,  united  by  a  deeply  indented  web;  pidity,  it  seizes  the  prey  before  it  re»ch»  w* 

claws  curved,  small,  and  pectinated,  the  latter  water.    It  is  believea  by  some  that  the/  birus 

character  (according  to  Audubon)  enabling  the  the  pelicans  and  boobies  in  this  maooer«  j^ 

bird  to  remove  insects  from  parts  of  the  body  Audubon  and  others  aay  that  this  is  not  tw 
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case,  as  these  large  birds,  witb  a  single  stroke  eonsnlted  in  nnmeroTis  disputes  concerning  rivers 

of  their  powerful  bills,  could  easily  destroy  their  and  torrents,  directed  a  school  of  architectare 

aggressors.    They  are  very  quarrelsome,  and  the  at  Milan,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 

robbers  despoil  the  original  thief  whenever  op-  lightning  rod  into  Italy.    The  most  important 

portunity  offers.  With  all  this  strength  of  wing,  of  his  numerous  writings  is  the  Ooamographia 

Andubon  says  the  keel  of  the  sternum  is  no  more  Phyiica  et  Mathematica  (Milan,  1774-^5),  which 

developed  than  that  of  the  short-flying  grouse  has  been  compared  with  the  Meeanique  celesta 

and  partridge,  showing  the  insufficiency  of  this  in  practical  utility  to  the  astronomer. 

bony  crest  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  power  FRISIAI^"   LANGUAGE    AND    LITERA- 

of  flight.    They  are  not  shy ;  when  shot  at  and  TUBE.    The  Freesehe  Sprek  is  one  of  the  most 

wounded  they  disgorge  the  contents  of  the  ancient  Teutonic  dialects,  belonging  to  the  low 

stomach,  generally  of  the  most  fetid  character;  German  group,  nearly  related  to  the  old  6azon 

their  only  note  is  rough  and  croaking,  and  very  and  Anglo-Saxon,  as  weU  as  to  the  Icelandic, 

seldom  uttered;  the  flesh  is  totally  unfit  for  The  rhyming  chronicle  of  Elaas  Kolins(1190) 

food.  They  are  rarely  found  farther  north  than  shows  its  transition  into  the  Flemish,  out  of 

Charleston,  S.  0.,  but  are  abundant  in  the  south  which  the  Dutch  was  developed  in  the  14th 

from  Florida  to  Texas,  and  in  Oalifomia.  These  and  15th  centuries.  Its  ancient  form  exists  only 

marine  vultures,  as  they  have  been  called,  breed  in  some  very  remarkable  ancient  books  of  law, 

in  great  numbers  on  the  Florida  keys,  generally  and  its  modern  vernacular  tongues  are  of  8 

making  their  nests  of  coarse  sticks  in  mangrove  kinds,  viz. :  the  N.  Frisian  (Strandr  Vriesuch\ 

trees,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  May ;  the  on  the  W.  coast  of  Schleswig,  on  its  islands, 

eggs  are  2  or  8,  about  8  inches  long  and  2  broad,  and  on  Helgoland ;  the  Westphalian  varieties  of 

ofagreenishwhite  color;  the  young  grow  slowly,  Rustringen,  Wursten,  E.  Friesland,  and  Sater* 

and  are  fed  by  regurgitation.  land  (between  Ems  and  Monster) ;  and  the  Ba- 

FRIGOA,  the  highest  and  eldest  goddess  of  tavian,  whose  varieties  are  the  common  W. 

the  ancient  Scandinavians,  the  daughter  of  IVisian,  and  those  of  Mulkweren  and  of  Hinde- 

Fjdrgyn,  wife  of  Odin,  and  mother  of  the  race  lopen.  In  this  language  the  demonstratives  thij 

of  Asen  or  celestial  gods.    Her  dwelling  place  thjtt,  thet^  answer  to  the  German  articles  der^  die^ 

is  the  magnificent   mansion  of  Fensalir  (the  das.    The  declension  and  other  accidents  of  the 

marshy  hidls),  which  denotes  the  deep,  moist  noun  are  similar  to  those  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 

earth ;  and  in  the  representation  of  the  Asen  as  Gharman.     The  personal  pronouns  are :  ik,  I ; 

the  children  of  Odin  by  Frigga  or  the  earth,  thtiy  thou;  hi,  hjtt^  hit,  he,  she,  it;  toi,  we;  «. 

the  idea  is  expressed  that  the  supreme  Being  you ;  hja,  they.    The  numerals  are :  in,  twa 

united  himself  with  the  earth  to  produce  the  Xtvoene),  thrju  (thre\  JjutDer,  fif,  sex,  tjuguiiy 

inferior  divinities.  The  favorite  servant  and  in-  achia^  njugun,  tian ;  andlota,  11;  twili/,  12; 

timate  confidant  of  Frigga  is  FuUa,  who  is  the  fftiM,  15 ;  tviiniich,^\  thritich,  80 ;  hundredt 

5th  in  rank  of  the  goddesses,  and  is  intrusted  thusend,  &c.    The  following  are  examples  of 

with  the  toilette  and  most  important  secrets  of  verbs :  ik  brensze,  I  brins ;  thu  brenehst,  thou 

her  mistress.    Gna,  the  18th  of  the  goddesses,  bringest;  hi  brenehthQ  brings;  plural,  brens- 

is  Frigga*s  messenger  to  the  various  worlds.  tath,  &o. ;  imperfect,  aroehte;  passive  participle, 

FRINGE    TREE    (ehiananthus    Virginica^  ebroeht,  brought ;  hi  heth  esweren,  he  has  sworn ; 

Linn.),  a  beautiful  tree  of  10  or  20  feet  in  height,  is  efunden,  is  found;  sketh-er  enieh  daddel,  if 

with  somewhat  oval,  smooth,  entire  leaves,  re^  there  happen  any  death  or  murder.  The  deriva- 

markably  4-comerea  pyramidal  buds,  white,  tion  and  composition  are  analogous  with  those 

narrow-netalled  flowers  in  drooping  racemes,  in  other  Germanic  tongues.    The  syntax  is  less 

and  oval,  purple  drupes,  growing  wild  at  the  Latinical  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  e.  g, : 

south.    Its  light  and  pure  clusters  of  blossoms  Ewer  sd  him       sine        ctathar  toet  toerthat 

arenot  only  suggestive  of  its  English  name,  but  "WiMre  lo  him  hia  (Oer.  mIm)  eioths    wet  boeomo. 

of  the  generic  title  of  ehiananthus,  blossoms  of  Thrueh  thet,  thet        ma        hdeh  alle  thniva 

the  snow.     It  is  found  in  the  United  States  from  Though  that,  that  on*  (Oer.  man)   hu      ail    tUevet 

latitude  89°  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  forms  an  alsdfeste  to  bindande  thet  se  nene  monne  nenne 

attractive  feature  m  garden  shrubbery.  lo     itat  to      bind      that  they   no     nun     nono 

FRISI,  Paolo,  an  Italian  mathematician  and  skatha     ne  due. 

phUosopher,  bom  in  Milan,  AprU  18  J728,  died  ^^  (fi^^*)  ^  ^ 

in  the  same  city,  Nov.  22,  .1784.    He  studied  In  this  sentence  three  negatives  are  nsed  toex- 

with  the  Bamabites,  whose  order  he  entered,  pressasimplenegation.— In  the  literature  of  the 

and  he  composed  at  the  age  of  22  years  a  dis-  old  Frisian  we  find  the  most  ancient  sources  of 

sertation  on  the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth,  de-  Teutonic  jurisprudence,  the  most  important  of 

monstrating  more  complc^y  than  Newton  had  which  are :  the  Sendnueht  (ecclesiastical  law), 

done  its  spheroidal  figure.    He  was  professor  edited  by  Winshem  (ftaneker,  1622) ;  OsUFrieS' 

of  philosophy  successively  at  Oasale,  Novara,  Landreeht,  by  Wicht  (Aurich,  1746);  Hunsin- 

Milan  (1768-'56),  and  Pisa  (1756-'64X  and  also  ger   Landreeht   of  1262  (Groningen,    1778); 

taught  mathematics  at  Milan.    He  afterward  Fiteliriguer    und    Oldamster   Landreeht,    by 

travelled  through  France,  England,  Holland,  Wiarda(l784); -4-w^a-ftticA  (right-say  book)  of 

and  Germany,  and  was  received  with  distino*  the  Rustringians  on  the  Weser,  with  a  German 

tion  by  the  savants  of  those  countries.    He  was  version  by  Wiarda  (Berlin,  1805) ;  WiUrZHren 
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(decisions,  arbitratioiiB)  d«r  Brchfn&nner  (a  free  FRITH,  'Wtluau  PbwxLL,  m  Eng&h  irt* 
Frisian  people),  hy  the  same  (1820) :  JSmsiger  ist,  bom  in  Harrogate,  ToriohirB,  in  1820. 
Landreeht  of  1812  (Hanover,  182i4).  Ck>lleo-  He  is  one  of  the  most  saooearfiil  ponten  of 
tions  of  Frisian  laws  have  been  made  b/  G.  aenre  of  the  modern  English  school,  sekctiog 
F.  van  8chwarlBenberg  (Leenwarden,  1768).  his  sabjects  from  Shakespeare,  Gerrsntes,  Gold- 
Diplomas  and  other  documents  are  contained  In  smith,  the  ^^  Spectator,"  and  kindrad  sooroei 
the  histories  of  Friesland  by  Schotan  and  Wins-  Of  late  years  he  has  prodnoed  acme  strikiog 
hem.  See  also  Montan.  Hettema's  t/urMpru-  representations  of  eve^-day  life. 
dentia  Frisiea  (1834),  and  '^  Jonmej  through  FRITZ,  Saihtei^  a  German  Roman  Cstholk 
the  Sagelterland''  (Saterland),  1886.  Among  missionarx,  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1660,  died  in 
the  few  specimens  of  Frisian literatore  are:  the  Xeberos,  Ecuador,  in  1780.  Bang  sent  u  t 
**  Wedding  of  Waatze  Gribberts^  a  comedj  missionajry  to  the  Oma^;Qa  Indians  of  Sooth 
(1712);  the  ^^Life  of  Aag^e  Ysbrants,''  a  America,  he  selected  as  his  field  of  labor  the  di*> 
novel ;  the  poems  of  Alhuvsen  (Leenwaraen,  trict  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rio  Napo  isd 


Omaguas, 

For  Frisian  grammar,  see  the  FH£9che'Byml&Hs^  established  40  miasions.    The  whole  nnmber  of 

by  Gysbert  Japicz  (Franeker,  1684).    Some  Indians  to  whom  the  gospel  was  tiras  preached 

scattered  and  not  altogether  fiEiultless  materiris  was  about  40,000,  forming  an  actiye  and  pea(t> 

on  the  subject  are  found  in  Jacob  Grimm's  ful  population,  living  in  admirable  order,  dis- 

Dtfatiche  Grammatih  (Gdttingen,  1819).     See  tributed  into  6  provinces,  each  of  which  had 

also  B.  Bendsen^s  North  Frisian  grammar;  R.  its  capital.    Having  in  passmg  thnro^  Porto- 

Rask's  grammar,  translated  into  German  by  F,  guese  territory  made  geographical  obsenratiou 

H.  Bass  (Freiberg,  1834).    Among  Frisian  vo«  for  the  construction  of  a  man,  he  was  arrested 

cabularies  are  Wiarda's  Alt-Frietiaehei  Worter^  bv  order  of  the  governor  of  Para,  and  obtaued 

hueh  ( Aurich,  1786,  inaccurate) ;  Japicz's  Doifr  his  liberty  only  by  appeal  to  the  king  of  For- 

Ephemoy  Woorderiboek  op  de  Otdiehten  (Leeu-  tugal.    In  1710  the  war  of  the  Bpanidi  wxor 

warden,  1824) ;  and N.  (5utzen*s  OlonaHumder  sion  which  was  occupying  Europe  aeened  to 

IHemschen  Spraehs  (Copenhagen,  1887).  the  Portuguese  of  Para  sufficient  reason  for 

FRISU  (in  the  Frankish  period  also  Frwmei  making  an  irruption  into  the  country  of  the  op- 

or  Frisiones\  a  German  tribe,  who  in  the  time  per  Amazon,  and  of  the  Indians  in  the  district 

of  Drusus  dwelt  between  the  mouths  of  the  of  Father  Fritz  more  than  20,000  wen  carried 

Rhine  and  the  Ems,  N.  of  the  district  inhabited  captive  to  Para,  and  most  of  the  others  fled  to 

by  the  Bracteri,  in  the  modem  provinces  of  their  native  forests.    The  missionary  bore  bu 

Friesland  and  Groningen.     Having  lived  on  compMnts  to  Quito  and  Lima,  but  was  never 

friendly  terms  with  the  Romans  for  some  time  able  to  reestablish  his  Indian  villagea  He  nida 

after  the  first  expedition  of  Drusus,  they  were  a  large  map  of  the  river  Amazon,  which  long 

soon  driven  to  hostilities  by  oppression,  were  maintained  its  authority, 

partially  subdued  hi  47,  and  rebelled  again  with  FRIULI  (Germ.  Friaul;  anc  Form  /«H 

the  Batavians  under  Civilis.    In  the  6th  cen-  an  old  province  of  N.  Italy,  formerly  diTidw 

tury  a  host  of  Frisii  joined  the  Saxon  invaders  between  Austria  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  m 

of  Britain.    They  were  afterward  subdued  by  now  forming  the  circle  of  Goritz,  part  of  Trie^«, 

the  Franks  and  converted  to  Christianity,  and  and  the  delegation  of  Friuli  or  Udine  in  \  eoetu. 

Charlemagne  defined  their  ri^ts  in  802  by  a  Jt  was  one  of  the  most  important  dnchiei  of  t&o 

Lex  Fmionum,   Their  country  was  divided  into  Longobard  kingdom,  and  after  the  overthrow 

8  districts,  2  of  which  were  annexed  on  the  di-  of  that  monarchy  by  Charlemagne^  and  ma 

vision  of  the  Carlovingian  empire  to  the  x)oeses-  up  to  the  15th  century,  when  it  was  cooqwnn 

sions  of  Louis  the  German,  and  one  to  those  of  by  Venice  and  its  territories  dismembered,  n 

Charles  the  Bald.    The  latter  part  was  called  retained  a  considerable  degree  of  independeDCt 

West  Frisia  (W.  Friesland),  the  two  former  to-  The  modem  administrative  division  is  boowlcii 

gether  East  Frisia  (E.  Friesland).    The  limits  N.  by  the  Tyrol,  N.  E.  and  B.  by  IIlTTia,  b.  oy 

of  the  modern  provinces  of  the  same  names,  the  Adriatic  and  the  delegation  of  ventcet^ 

however,  do  not  precisely  coincide  with  tiiose  W.  by  Treviso,  and  W.  by  Bellnno;  area,  v 

of  the  time  of  the  division.     The  distinctive  620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 429,844.   It »  y^ 

national  features  of  the  people  were  gradually  tered  by  numerous  rivers  and  traversed  bytw 

lost  by  continual  contact  with  their  neighbors,  railway  from  Trieste  to  Venice ;  its  ^P"*  " 

and  their  modem  history  is  chiefly  connected  fruitful  in  grain  and  the  vine,  and  the  more 

with  that  of  the  Netherlands  and  Hanover.  hilly  districts  in  the  N.  afford  excellent  paster- 

FRITH,  or  Firth  (Lat   fretum^  a  strait),  age.    There  are  extensive  manh^  ^,v^ 

properly  a  narrow  passage  of  the  sea,  or  a  deep  coast,  but  the   climate  is  generally  "^"'«* 

narrow  inlet,  particularly  on  a  rocky  coast ;  but  More  cattie  are  reared  here  than  in  any  oi^ 

in  Scotiand  the  name  is  generally  applied  to  the  part  of  Austrian  Italy.    Iron  and  copper  m 

estuaries  of  the  most  important  rivers.    It  is  worked  to  some  extent;  there  "^^  ^'Ijlf^^y 

equivalent  to  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  Jjord  good  marble,  and  fine  potter's  oMj  «  *»"; 

and  the  Icelandic>S^({ur.  mannfaoturecL    Oaptali  tJdine. 
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FROBEN,  or  Fbobekius,  Johakk,  a  Swiss  school,  where  female  teachers  were  instmcted. 

printer,  bom  in  Hammelbnrg,  Franoonia,  in  His  system  of  edacation,  however,  subjected 

1460,  died  in  Basel  in  1527.    He  was  an  inti-  him  to  many  attacks  and  misrepresentations, 

mate  friend  of  Erasmus,  whose  works  he  pnb-  The  great  freedom  which  he  allowed  to  the 

lished,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Oer-  children  was  considered  dangerous,  and  his 

many  the  Boman  letter  in  place  of  the  €k>thio  schools  were  denounced  as  nurseries  of  socialism 

characters.     The  emblem  of  F^oben  was  the  and  atheism.    His  nephew,  Karl  Froebel  Cborn 

caduceus  of  Mercury  surmounted  by  a  dove,  in  1808),  had  founded  a  school  for  girls  at 

and  with  mottoes  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Hamburg,  the  programme  for  which  furnished 

FROBISHER,  Bib  Habtdt,  the  first  English-  a  pretext  to  the  Prussian  government  for  pro- 
man  who  attempted  to  discover  a  N.  W.  paa-  hibiting  (Aug.  7,  1851)  fdl  Kindergarten  in 
sage  to  Asia,  bom  near  Doncaster,  Yorkshire,  which  tneFroebel^tem  of  education  prevailed, 
in  what  year  is  not  known,  died  in  Plymouth,  Saxony  also  prohibited  them,  but  they  continue 
Nov.  7, 1594.  After  landing  15  years  in  fruit-  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  Germany. — Juuub. 
less  endeavors  to  get  up  an  expedition,  he  at  nephew  of  the  preceding,  a  German  author  and 
length  obtained  the  patronage  of  Dudley,  earl  traveller,  bom  in  Griesheim  in  1806.  He  is  the 
of  Warwick,  and  with  Sharks  sailed  from  Dept-  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  engaged  successively 
ford,  June  8. 1576,  ^ing  as  &r  as  Labrador  and  at  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and  Weimar  in  various 
Greenland,  oiscovering  tb'>  stridt  now  Imown  by  scientific,  literary,  and  statistical  laborsi  the  pro- 
hls  name,  and  returxung  in  October.  Indica-  ceedsof  which  gave  him  the  means  of  attending 
tions  of  gold  were  discovered,  whidi  led  to  the  the  university  of  Jena  and  afterward  of  Berlin, 
despatch  of  a  large  squadron  in  the  following  In  1888  hewas  appointed  professor  of  geography, 
year ;  and  the  ore  brought  back  being  thought  natxural  history,  and  history,  at  Ztlrich.  Subse- 
yaluable,  still  a  third  expedition  was  fitt^  out  quentiy  he  officiated  in  the  high  school  of  that 
with  15  ships  in  1578,  but  the  fleet,  being  scat-  city  as  professor  of  mineralogy,  to  which  science 
tered  by  storms  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  was  he  has  made  an  important  contribution  by  hb 
obliged  to  retum  early  in  the  winter  witiiout  Oruiuk&ge  einei  oyitemM  der  KryitaUologie 
having  effect^  any  settlement.  In  1685  Fro-  (Zttrichf  1848 ;  2d  edL  1847).  Having  become 
bisher  went  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  West  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Switzerland  in  1826,  he 
Indies ;  and  in  1588,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Span-  took  part  in  politics,  in  the  interest  of  the  ex- 
ish  armada,  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  the  treme  radicalparty,  and  edited  the  "  Swiss  Re- 
action. He  afterwara  commanded  a  fleet  on  the  publican."  He  also  founded  a  publishing  house 
Spanish  coast,  and  in  1594  supported  Henry  IV.  at  Zlirich  and  Winterthur  under  the  name  of 
against  the  leaguers  and  Spaniards,  and  died  of  LUerarisehea  Comptoir.  and,  devoting  himself 
a  wound  received  in  an  attack  on  Croyzon.  exclusively  to  this  establishment,  he  reUnqnished 

FROBISHEB  STRAIT,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  Jbis  professorship  in  1844,  and  issued  several 

British  North  America,  setting  up  westward  scientific  works  and  manypolitieal  pamphlets, 

from  the  Atlimtic  near  the  entrance  to  Davis's  which  found  a  large  circle  of  readers.  But  many 

strait,  between  Hudson  strait  and  Korthumber-  of  them  were  suppressed  by  the  government 

land  inlet.    It  separates  the  regions  called  Mo-  and  having  returned  to  Germany,  he  was  ex- 

taincog  and  Nita,  is  240  m.  long,  80  m.  in  av-  polled  from  the  Prusdan  territory  and  took  up 

erage  breadth,  and  has  mgged  and  mountainous  his  abode  in  Dresden  until  the  revolution  oi 

shores.    It  was  discovered  by  Sir  Martin  Fro-  1848,  when  he  became  a  popular  leader  of  the 

bisher  in  1576.  democratic  party  and  a  member  of  the  German 

FROEBEL,  Frii^bioh,  a  German  educator,  parliament  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.    He  ao- 

founder  of  the  Etndergdrten  svstem  of  sdioola  companied  Robert  Blum  to  Vienna,  was  arrest- 

for  children,  bom  in  Oberweissbach  in  1782,  ed,  but  acquitted  by  the  same  court  martial 

died  in  Marienthal,  June  21, 1852.    In  1826  he  which  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  upon 

published  the  1st  volume  of  his  work  on  educa-  his  unfortunate  friend.    On  the  dissolution  of 

tion  (Die  Meruehenertiehung),    In  this  work,  as  the  parliament  he  repaired  to  Switzerland,  and 

well  as  in  a  weekly  journal  which  he  edited  sub-  afterward  to  the  United  States.    He  lectured  in 

sequently  (  Wochentehrift  fSLt  aUe  Freunde  der  New  York  on  German  politics,  engaged  in  com- 

Meneekta  Bildung\  he  advocated  a  full  and  mercial  pursuits  there,  went  in  1850  to  Nicar- 

harmonious  development  of  the  human  faculties,  agua,  and  afterward  engaged  in  one  or  two 

Inl887hefounded  a  schooler  JTimftfr^arftfit for  commercial  expeditions  to  Santa  F6  and  Chi- 

little  children  at  Blankenburg,Thuringia,  which  huahua.    In  1855  he  edited  a  Journal  at  San 

became  the  model  of  similar  institutions  in  many  Francisco,  and  in  1857,  after  his  retum  to  G«r- 

parts  of  Germany  and  in  foreign  countries,  es-  many,  he  was  expelled  from  Frankfort — ^a  pro- 

pecially  in  Switzerland.    His  o^ect  was  to  give  ceeding  against  which  the  American  consul  pro- 

a  wise  direction  to  the  mind  of  the  child  from  tested  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  become  a 

its  earliest  infancy ;  he  regulated  the  amuse-  naturahzed  citizen  of  the  United  States.    He 

ments  of  the  children,  and  rendered  them  happy  has  once  resided  in  London.    Among  his  works, 

at  the  same  time  that  he  endeavored  to  teach  whidi  include  many  on  geography  and  politics, 

them  to  think.    The  duke  of  Meiningen  gave  are :  Syitem  dertocialen  PoiiUk  (2  vols.,  Mann- 

him  the  use  of  his  mansion  of  Marienwal,  near  h^m,  1847);  Die  Bepyhlikaner^  a  historical 

liebenstein,  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  drama  (LeIpsiCi  1848);  and  Aue  Amerikck^  Er* 
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fahrungen,  BeiMn  und  Studien  (2  rols.,  Leipno,  tiee.    Tho  muscles  of  Ihe  thigh  and  leg  rescsa* 
1858).    An  English  translation  of  the  latter  ble  considerably  those  of  man  and  munmak 
"w^ork  appeared  in  London  in  1659  nnder  the  When  a  frog  is  at  rest,  the  articdations  of  the 
title  of  *^  Seven  Years^  Travel  in  Central  America,  pelvis,  tbigh,  leg,  and  foot  form  4  great  folds  or 
Northern  Mexico,  and  the  Far  West  of  the  United  levers,  bj  the  sudden  opening  of  which  at  th« 
States."  same  time  its  remarkable  leaps  are  effecUd; 
FROG,  a  well  known  batraohian  reptile  of  the  swimming  of  the  frog,  which  has  erroDe- 
the  anouroos  or  tailless  order,  embracing  the  ooalj  been  taken  as  a  model  for  man  in  this  re- 
group phaneroghiaea  (Dum.  and  Bib.),  with  spect,  consists  in  a  series  of  horizontal  leaps, 
the  families  ranidm  or  common  frogs,  and  the  the  body  being  sustained  by  the  water,  and  its 
hylada  or  tree  frogs.    The  general  characters  general  form  offering  little  resiatanoe,  and  the 
of  the  class  and  order  have  been  sufficiently  anterior  limbs  being  folded  against  the  trunk 
given  in  the  article  Amphibia,  so  that  the  prin-  instead  of  acting  as  aids  to  the  legs  in  locomo- 
cipal  families,  genera,  and  species  will  only  be  tion;  walking  of  course  must  be  difficnlt  and 
mentioned  here.    The  family  of  frogs  or  ranidm  slow  where  there  is  such  disparity  in  the  length 
includes  those  genera  the  free  extremities  of  of  the  arms  and  legs.    The  skin  is  smooth,  made 
whose  fingers  and  toes  are  not  dilated  into  upof  the  usual  layers,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
disks,  and  whose  upper  Jaw  is  provided  with  body  separated  from  the  muscles  to  aoch  an 
teeth ;    among  these  there  are  many  whose  extent  that   it  may  be  considerably  distend* 
thick  and  clumsy  bodies  resemble  those  of  ed  at  the  will  of  the  animal;  the  thin epider* 
toads  (JmfonidcB)  rather  than  of  frogs;  in  addi-  mis  is  freauently  renewed ;  in  the  pigment  layer 
tion  to  maxillary  teeth,  most  have  also  teeth  on  are  seatea  various  colors,  especially  bright  in 
the  palate  and  vomer,  whose  groupings,  to-  the  season  of  fecundation.    The  sense  of  smdl 
gether  with  the  form  of  the  tongue  and  the  is  very  imperfect ;  the  tongue  is  not  an  orsnn 
visibility  of  the  tympanum,  are  cluracters  dis-  of  taste  but  of  prehension,  soft  and  ooTertd 
tinctive  of  genera  and  species.     Almost  all  with  a  viscid  mucus,  its  base  attached  to  the 
have,  in  the  males^  the  vocfd  vesicles  in  the  concavity  of  the  lower  Jaw,  its  biftircsted  point 
throat,  communicating  with  the  mouth,  by  the  extending  backward,  and  the  whole  organ  capa- 
entrance  of  air  into  which  their  remarkable  and  ble  of  being  projected  from  the  month  in  a  iy- 
loud  sounds  are  produced;  the  nostrils  open  versedposition  forthe  seixnre  of  its  insect  prer; 
laterally,  near  the  end  of  the  snout;  they  have  the  organ  of  hearing  has  a  tympannin,  and  an 
4  non-palmated  fingers,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  atrial  cavity  under  it  communicating  with  the 
thumb,  and 5  webbed  toes;  thebackisgenendly  throat    The  mouth  is  very  widely  cleft,aDd 
irregularly  roughened  by  glandular  and  other  some  of  the  larger  species  have  been  knoini  to 
eminences,  whUe  the  under  surface  is  smooth,  swallow  small  mammals  and  birds ;  like  other 
Frogs  pass  most  of  their  time  in  the  water,  being^  amphibians,  thev  cannot  drink.    The  atractora 
excellent  swimmers ;  the  length  of  their  hina  of  the  heart,  gills,  and  lungs,  and  the  phe&(»^^ 
limbs  enables  Uiem  to  make  considerable  leaps,  na  of  the  circulation  in  the  tadpole  and  adolt^ 
and  to  travel  overland  in  tills  way  long  dis-  and  of  the  branchial,  pulmonary,  and  cntaneooa 
tances  in  search  of  water ;  they  are  unable  to  respirations,  have  been  described  in  the  aztice 
climb  trees,  like  the  family  hyladm  or  tree  frogs.  Aiu»hibia.    The  well  known  voice  of  the  frog 
Some  species  prefer  moist  localities  and  damp  varies  so  much  in  intensilT  and  tone  as  to  render 
woods,  where  they  hide  in  the  grass  and  under  it  difficult  from  tiie  sound  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
leaws ;  others  dwell  in  subterranean  hollows  tance  of  the  animal,  far  surpasdng  in  this  le- 
which  they  dig  on  the  borders  of  marshes,  spect  the  efforts  of  the  mest  skilfol  ventrJo- 
coming  forth  at  evening  or  on  rainy  days.    All  quist ;  it  can  make  a  dull  sound  even  under 
the  species  when  adult  are  decidedly  carnivorous,  water.    Among  the  many  authors  who  hare 
even  the  smaller  eating  mollusks,  insects,  and  attempted  to  imitate  in  words  the  sounds  of 
worms,  and  all  are  characterized  by  great  vora-  the  fh)g,  one  of  the  most  succesafol  is  An)^ 
city.    The  frog  family  is  found  throughout  the  tophanea,  in  whose  comedy  of  the  *^Fro0  a 
globe,  though  most  abundantiy  in  America;  frequent  verse  in  the  chorus  is  &iwbi^ ^''^ 
indeed  5  of  the  8  genera  admitted  by  Dum^ril  lo^  whose  night-long  repetition  in  firing  &&<! 
and  Bibron  are  peculiar  to  the  new  world;  summer  sometimes  renders  sleep  impossible  to 
after  America  come  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and  those  unaccustomed  to  it    By  their  power  ot 
Polynesia,  in  the  order  of  abundance  of  species,  retarding  or  accelerating  the  respiratory  move* 
Of  the  numerous  genera  described,  the  genus  mente^  and  of  a&rating  the  blood  thnmgn  tfio 
rana  (Linn.),  which  includes  the  common  frogs,  vessels  distributed  to  the  akin,  frogs  ^^^^  ^^ 
is  the  best  known  and  the  most  interesting,  resist  considerable  changes  of  cold  and  heaif 
The  principal  characters  of  the  skeleton  of  the  and  to  sustain  life  during  their  ^'^^}fff^^l 
frog  are  the  small  number  of  vertebne,  the  ab-  the  absorption  and  exhalation  performed  throo^ 
sence  of  true  ribs^  the  development  of  tiie  the  skin  explain  their  occurrence  and  pr^oo^ 
transverse  processes  of  the  sacrum,  the  mobility  existence  under  ciroumstanoes  where  orauuir 
of  the  iliac  bones,  the  length  of  the  coccyx,  the  animals  would  soon  PfHsh,  as  under  water  asa 
presence  of  occipital  condyles  and  an  arch  of  in  air-tight  plaoe&    The  ^^^^^^^^«  !kA 
scapular  bones  constituting  a  shoulder,  and  the  the  reproductive  functions  are  performed  m  w 
elongation  of  the  bonee  of  the  lower  extremi-  aame  meohanioal  and  paasioDleaa  nunw^  "* 
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most  fisbee ;  tbe  ots  are  feenndaied  at  flie  mo-  whirlvind  and  let  Mdnring  a  rain;  the  latter 
ment  of  their  exdoaion.  As  the  epgs  are  ez-  ooenrrence,  on  a  small  scale,  Is  not  impossible, 
pelled  they  are  enveloped  in  a  glairy  mass,  in  in  exceptional  cases.  The  frogs  which  thus  ap- 
whioh  the  embryos  are  seen  distributed  like  pearbear  marks  of  their  recent  metamorphosia» 
black  dots ;  the  development  is  very  rapid  under  m  the  remnant  of  a  tail  and  other  organs ;  crawl* 
favorable  circmnstances  of  temperature,  the  ing  as  they  naturally  would  into  the  ground, 
head  and  tail  becoming  perceptible  in  the  course  the  swelling  of  the  earth  from  rain  womd  drive 
of  the  2d  day,  the  gULs  on  the.  8d,  and  the  tad*  them  out  by  compression.  From  facts  recorded 
pole  at  the  temperature  of  80''  F.  (as  in  Rusco*  in  the  **  Annals  and  Hagasine  of  Natural  His- 
ni*B  experiments)  may  leave  the  egg  on  the  4th  tory^*  (1858^  pp.  841  and  482^  it  would  seem 
or  6th  day ;  but  in  the  ordinary  seasons  of  tem<  that  frogs  and  toads  may  be  reproduced  without 
perate  Europe  and  America,  the  young  are  not  passiD|^  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  tad- 
hatdied  until  about  a  month  after  the  deposit  pole ;  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  many  common 
of  the  eggs.  Hie  tadpole  is  half  an  inch  long  fishes  have  been  ascertained  to  be  viviparonSi 
when  hatched ;  the  mouth  is  distinct,  but  small  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  eggs  laid  in  local- 
and  witJbout  lips ;  the  giUs  rapidly  enlarge,  and  ities  where  water  cannot  be  obtained,  as  in  eel* 
when  at  their  maximum  development  afford  lars  and  hot  houses  and  beds,  may  produce  frogs, 
beautiful  objects  for  displaying  the  circulation;  whose  larval  form  is  veiy  soon  exchanged  for 
^e  ^Us  soon  begin  to  aecrease  in  size,  and  are  the  perfect  state,  the  gills  being  prematurely 
finally  wiUidrawn  within  the  branchial  cavity,  cast  to  enable  the  animal  to  accommodate  itself 
as  in  fishes,  and  concealed  by  an  opercular  fold  to  its  new  circumstances ;  and  it  may  be,  as  Ifr. 
of  integument ;  the  eyes  are  perfectly  formed ;  Jenyns  remarks,  that  the  frogs  are  natched  on 
the  month  acquires  movable  lips,  is  placed  nearer  land  in  the  perfect  state,  the  gills  either  never 
tho  end  of  the  head,  and  is  used  for  the  Intro-  having  existed  or  bavins  disappeared  imme- 
duction  of  vegetable  food;  the  caudal  fin  in-  diately  after  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
creases  in  size,  and  serves  for  rapid  locomotion,  been  ascertained  that  the  larval  or  tadpole  state 
Without  any  great  change  in  form,  the  size  is  may  be  unnaturally  prolonged ;  Prof.  J.  Wyman 
rapidly  increased ;  2  smaU  tubercles  appear  near  (in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy 
the  vent,  the  rudiments  of  the  posterior  legs,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  vol.  iii.  p.  85)  expen- 
which  are  soon  developed  into  the  perfect  limbs ;  mented  on  the  tadpoles  of  tlie  common  bullirog^ 
the  anterior  limbs  are  afterward  formed  under  the  greater  number  of  which  pass  the  winter 
the  skin  in  a  similar  manner ;  as  the  legs  are  without  having  undergone  metamoipho^  not 
X>erfected  the  tail  is  graduslly  absorbed  from  becoming  perfect  animals  until  the  following 
the  tip  to  the  base,  and  progression  is  effected  spring ;  he  found  that  the  tadpole  state,  by  Uie  in- 
by  the  hind  limbs.  The  lungs  are  now  fitted  flnence  of  darkness  and  low  temperature,  could 
for  the  respiration  of  lur,  and  the  little  creatures  be  prolonged  certainly  from  one  to  two  years, 
come  on  land  in  search  of  worms  and  insects,  and  probably  mudi  longer ;  possibly  some  of  tiie 
and  in  sudi  multitudes  in  damp  weather  as  to  oases  referred  to  by^  Mr.  Jenyns  and  others  may 
give  rise  to  the  beliefl  still  popularly  adhered  to  admit  of  explanation  by  prolongation  rather 
in  many  places,  that  it  has  rained  frogs.  They  than  an  absence  of  the  larval  condition,  the 
grow  rapidly  during  the  summer  andf  autumn,  young  firogs  having  been  the  result  of  tadpoles 
and  in  winter  plunge  into  the  mud  to  pass  their  which  had  paeeed  ueir  larval  condition  in  some 
stage  of  hibernation.  In  the  tadpole  state  great  other  locaHty,  or  in  the  same  in  a  torpid  state 
numbers  are  devoured  by  fishes,  other  reptiles,  for  a  year. — ^The  tenacity  ot  life  in  fivgs  is  very 
and  by  each  other ;  and  the  adults  furnish  food  great ;  they  survive  tbe  severest  wounds,  Uvea 
for  all  classes  of  vertebrata  firom  fishes  up  to  long  time  after  tiie  heart  and  entraUs  are  re- 
man himself  It  is  probable  that  not  more  moved,  and  display  muscular  contractility  and 
than  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  which  come  the  phenomena  of  circulation  In  various  organs 
from  the  egg  in  the  spring  live  to  reach  their  for  many  minutes  and  even  hoora  after  death 
winter  retreat ;  if  fortunate  enough  to  escape  has  actually  taken  place.  On  this  account  the 
from  all  enemies,  firogs  may  live  many  years,  firog  has  from  timb  immemorial  been  selected  as 
Serpents  among  reptiles,  pickerel  among  fishes,  a  snlileot  of  experiment  to  ascertain  and  iUus- 
Yultores,  storks^  herons,  and  cranes  among  birds^  trate  the  most  important  phenomena  of  human 
are  the  worst  enemies  of  firogs;  were  it  not  physiologyi  and  haM  in  this  way  been  of  ines* 
for  the  storks  of  Egypt,  that  country  would  be  timable  advantage  to  mankind.  The  change  of 
overrun  with  frogs.  When  it  is  remembered  afish-like  anima^  breathing  by  means  of  gflls  in 
that  each  female  frog  of  the  hundreds  in  a  water,  to  a  leaping,  air-breathing  creature,  with 
single  locality  may  produce  1,000  young,  which  the  correspondmg  modificationB  of  food  ana  hab- 
bide  in  crevices  in  the  earth  and  under  stones,  its,  is  well  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
ready  to  come  forth  to  eijoy  the  genial  summer  a  thinking  person.  The  air  cells  of  the  frog's 
showers,^  there  is  no  necessi^  for  any  attempt  lungs,  tiie  membrane  of  its  foot|  and  the  delicate 
to  explain  the  appearance>of  the  frog  multitudes  fringe  of  the  tadpole's  gills^  afford  admirable 
by  supposing  them  to  have  fallen  from  the  and  eadly  obtained  tissnes  for  demonstrating 
clond^ashasbeenbelievedevenfrom  the  time  under  the  microscope  the  circul^on  in  the 
of  Aristotle,  or  by  the  supposition  that  they  capillary  vessels,  with  their  ohains  of  moving 
have  been  taken  up  from  some  marsh  by  a  blood  ^obules.  The  straotnre  of  tbe  longs  via 
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the  meohanism  of  their  respiration  fbrnished  to  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  Thespriogfro^ 

anatomists  and  nhyslologists  proof  of  the  changes  (B.  fontinalit,  Le  Oonte)  is  green  above,  with 

which  the  blood  ^undergoes  nnder  the  influence  ansky  spots  behind ;  throat  and  abdomen  jel- 

of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  through  the  medium  low ;  hmd  limbs  dark  green^  with  dodsy  ban; 

of  a  thin  intervening  vascular  wall.    The  sens!-  a  cutaneous  fold  or  ridge  from  tiie  orbit  to  the 

bility  of  their  musoles  to  the  gdvanic  currents  hind  legs;  the  total  length  is  about  Hiacha; 

led  Gkilvani  and  Yolta  to  most  important  die-  it  is  fond  of  springs  of  oold  water,  and  feeds  oq 

eoveries  in  electricity  and  galvanism,  whence  worms  and  insects;  it  is  common  fromMaiDe 

flowed  the  great  Iresults  obtained  by  Bell,  Fara-  to  Virginia.    The  marsh  frog  (R.  pahutriM,  Le 

day,  and  l&itteucci  in  the  physiology  of  the  Gonte)  is  pale  brown  above,  with  2  loDg:itQdM 

nervous  system,  and  by  Davy  and  others  in  rows  of  dark  brown  square  spots  on  the  back 

physios  and  the  chemical  constitution  of  bodies  and  sides,  yellowish  white  below,  with  the  pos- 

previonsly  supposed  simple.    The  phenomena  terior  half  of  the  thighs  bright  yellow  mottlfd 

of  cutaneous  absorption,  exhalation,  and  respi-  with  black ;  it  is  slender  and  delicately  formed, 

ration  have  derived  their  fullest  illustration  and  about  8  inches  in  total  len£^ ;  it  is  foand  froo 

explanation  from  experiments  made  on  the  soft  Haine  to  Virginia,  on  the  borders  of  manhes 

and  nidced  skin  of  the  frog.    Thus  this  despised  and  pools,  and  sometimes  at  a  great  distance 

creature  has  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  from  water ;  it  has  a  peculiar  strong  and  dii> 

anatomy,  physiology,  physios,  and  chemistry,  agreeableodor;  from  ita  being  a  iaTorite  bait  for 

and  has  thrown  light  which  no  other  animal  pike,  it  is  often  called  the  pickerel  frog.  Tbe 

could  on  the  functions  of  innervation,  muscular  shad  fr<}g  {B.  halecina^  Kalm)  is  one  of  tbe  haod- 

oontractility,  circulation,  respiration,  absorption,  somest  species,  being  green  above,  with  onto 

and  generation.    The  frog  is  not  only  a  grace-  spots  of  oark  brown  margined  with  yeSioir,  and 

fal  and  harmless  animiU,  but  is  actually  usefol  yellowish  white  beneath ;  it  is  about  8)  iochesip 

in  destroying  insects  and  slugs  injurious  to  vege>  total  length,  active,  and  able  to  leap  a  diBtanoe  of 

tation.     Though  in  England  and  the  United  B  to  10  feet  when  alarmed;  it  is  called  shad  fro; 

States  frogs  are  rarely  eaten  bv  man,  in  Fri^ce  from  its  appearing  in  the  middle  states  in  tbe 

and  southern  Europe  they  are  largely  consumed  spring  with  this  flsh ;  it  is  a]sod(^ed  water  and 

as  food ;  they  are  caught  in  various  ways,  and  leopard  frog ;  it  is  very  widely  disthlnted  in  the 

are  preserved  in  lai^  ^^froggeries"  until  wanted  United  States,  and  is  the  nearest  r^resentatire 

for  the  table;  the  flesh  is  most  delicate  and  here  of  the  common  frog  of  Europe,  being £i< 

nutritious  at  the  time  when  they  are  about  to  that  sought  after  by  epicures.    The  wood  frog 

enter  their  winter  quarters,  yet  great  numbers  (B  tyhatiea,  Le  Conte)  is  pale  reddish  brown 

are  eaten  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  more  above,  and  yellowish  white  below;  tbe  heed 

easily  caught;  the  hind  limbs  are  generally  has  a  dark  brown  stripe  extending  from  tbe 

the  only  part  eaten,  and  these  are  cooked  in  snout  to  the  tympanum  through  the  eje;  tbe 

various  modes,  in  all  of  which  they  are  as  much  total  length  is  a  httle  over  6i  inches ;  it  is  foood 

more  delicate  tlian  chicken  as  that  is  superior  fit>m  Midiigan  to  the  Carolinas,  chiefly  in  tbid: 

to  veal  and  pork.    In  the  materia  medica  ^e  woods,  preferring  those  of  oak ;  itvis  actire, 

flesh  of  frogs  has  long  been  used  by  continental  when  pursued  hiding  itself  under  leaves;  it 

physicians  as  the  basis  for  antiH9Corbutic  and  rarely  approaches  water  except  in  the  breedit; 

restorative  broths. — ^The  largest  species  of  the  season.    The  crying  frog  {B  damitant^  Bcsci 

genus  rana  in  the  United  States  is  the  bullfrog  a  dender  species,  is  olive-colored  in  front,  dnskv 

(^.  ptpitfTM,  Latr.),  which  often  measures  when  behind,   and  silvery  white  below;  the  total 

extended  18  or  21  inches;  the  general  color  length  is  8^  inches ;  it  is  very  active,  and  vben 

above  is  green  in  front,  dusky  olive  behind,  with  leaping  frightened  into  tihe  water  utters  a  short 

irregular  black  blotches,  and  below  yellowish  loud  cry ;  it  is  a  southern  species,  takiitf  tbe 

white,  with  dusky  marks ;  the  limbis  dusky,  place  of  Uie  spring  frog  of  the  north.— Like  ^ 

with  black  bars.    The  bullfrog,  so  cdled  from  other  reptiles,  the  common  frpg  of  Europe  (& 

its  loud  voice,  is  rather  solitary  in  its  habits,  temporariOj  linn.)  differs  from  all  Americao 

living  about  stagnant  and  sluggish  water,  not  i^cies ;  the  color  is  generally  brown,  indioii^ 

very  abundant  in  one  place  except  during  the  to  reddish  or  yellowish  above,  with  irregular 

breeding  season ;  it  is  the  most  aquatic  of  the  spots  of  black  or  brown,  and  transverse  baDffl 

frogs,  and  an  excellent  swimmer,  often  living  on  the  legs,  and  yellowidi  white  below  witb 

for  years  in  wells,  where  it  is  allowed  to  re-  smaller  and  fewer  spots ;  the  moat  oon8tti.t 

main  under  the  supposition  that  it  purifies  the  mark  is  an  elongated  brown  patch  behind  the 

water ;   it  is  also  an  active  leaper,  taking  to  eye  on  each  side ;  the  total  length  is  aboot  i 

the  water  when  alarmed.    Its  voracity  is  ex-  inches;  it  is  found  very  generally  overEcrope 

treme;  it  devours  young  ducks,  snakes,  moles,  The  green  frog  of  Europe  (B  ^'^^^^fy^^l 

mice,  insects,  worms,  snails,  its  own  tadpoles,  is  of  a  general  greenish  color  above,  with  wj^ 

and  any  small  animal  it  can  catch;  it  does  or  brownish  marks,  and  sometimes  with  9  j«!i' 

not  seize  prey  unless  alive  or  in  motion.    The  low  stripes  on  the  back,  and  yellowish  wbite 

species  is  very  generally  distributed  over  the  below;  the  total  length  is  about  8  inches;  Uu 

United  States.  A  smaller  spedeiL  the  northern  distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  nortb^ 

bullfrog  (B,  Earieonmuit^  Holbr.),  is  dark  olive  Africa,  and  is  the  species  most  sought  att^ 

above,  sU very  and  fleah-colored  below ;  found  food. — ^There  are  several  speoiee  of  small  trog^ 
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principallx  American  and  8Qbtropical,beloni^g  gr^jhonnd,  and  gathering  on  Mi  way  uneh 
tothegeniisey<t^na^AtM(Wagler),  characterized  valuahle  information,  which  he  nsed  afterward 
hj  the  almost  entire  abisence  of  webs  to  the  in  the  continuation  of  his  Chronicles,  which 
toes :  for  their  description  the  reader  is  referred  henceforth  embodied  the  results  of  personal  ob- 
to  the  works  of  Dr.  Holbrook  (vol.  i.),  and  of  servation  and  experience.  After  gathering  am* 
Dum^ril  and  Bibron  (voL  viii.)'  The  genus  pie  materials  in  Great  Britain,  he  returned  to 
eeratophtyi  OBoie)  or  j^iynoeeroB^Techudi)  will  the  continent,  and  in  1S66  went  to  the  English 
be  described  under  Hobnbd  Fboo  ;  the  tree  court  at  Bordeaux.  Thence  he  returned  for  a 
frogs  (hyla^  Laurent!)  and  the  peeping  frogs  short  time  to  England,  and  in  1868  we  find  him 
(hyladk,  Fitz.)  will  be  noticed  under  Tbsb  Fboo,  accompanying  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  to  Italy, 
belonging  as  they  do  to  the  famOy  hylada. —  and,  with  Chaucer  and  Petrarch,  witnessing  in 
The  Srogs  are  considered  by  Agassiz  lower  Milan  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  that 
than  the  toads  among  anourous  batrachians,  on  prince  wi&  the  daughter  of  Gileazzo  Visconti. 
account  of  their  aquatic  habits,  the  persistence  He  visited  several  other  Italian  courts,  and 
of  the  embryonic  webs  between  the  toes,  and  large  gn^tuities  were  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  non-existence  of  glands  developed  in  the  some  of  the  Italian  princes.  In  1869  his  pro- 
substanoe  of  the  skin.  The  family  ranidm  are  tectress  Philippa  of  Hainault  died,  and  he  com- 
the  most  numerously  represented  of  the  fossil  memorated  her  virtues  in  an  elegy;  he  has  also 
anourous  batrachians^  and  their  remains  occur  feelingly  narrated  her  death  in  the  2d  part 
in  the  tertiary  and  dilnvian  formations,  some-  of  the  1st  book  of  his  Chronicles.  He  now  re- 
times of  large  size.  The  gigantic  cA^iro^Amum  paired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  obtained 
or  IdbyHnt&don  is  placed  by  Jiiger,  iltziuger,  the  living  of  Lestines.  But  the  life  of  a  country 
and  Owen  among  batrachians ;  this  immense  priest  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  attached  him- 
fh>g-like  animal,  with  a  head  2  or  8  feet  long  self  to  Wenceslas  of  Luxembourg,  duke  of  Bra- 
and  the  body  10  or  12,  first  appeared  in  the  bant,  a  liberal,  pious,  and  courteous  prince^  and 
carboniferous  period,  was  abundant  in  the  trias-  himself  a  poet,  who  intrusted  him  with  the 
sic,  and  probably  disappeared  before  the  Jur^s-  care  of  collecting  and  writing  down  his  ron- 
sic  epoch.  This  creature,  whether  saurian  or  deaus,  ballads,  songs,  and  virelays.  To  these 
batrachian,  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  Froissart  added  some  of  his  own  compositions, 
fossil^  footprints  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  the  collection  formed  a  volume  with  the 
(SeeTossiL  F(9otpbi5ts.)  From  facts  now  as-  title  of  Melyador,  or  the  ''Kniffht  of  the  Gold- 
certained  it  would  appear  that  the  muddy  shores  en  Sun.'^  But  Wenceslas  died  before  the 
and  flats  of  remote  geological  ages  were  in-  work  was  completed,  and  Froissart  had  to  look 
habited  by  batrachoid  forms  as  strange  as  the  for  other  employment.  Guy,  count  of  Bloii, 
flying  pterodaetyle  or  the  great  iehthyosaurus  made  him  clerk  of  his  chapel,  and  sent  him  with 
and  plmoMuruSy  and  that  possibly  frogs  12  feet  a  letter  of  introduction  and  gifts  to  Gaston  Ph6- 
long  (like  cheirotherium).  and  deprived  perhaps  bus,  count  of  Foix,  at  whose  court  Froissart 
of  anterior  extremities,  leaped  and  croaked  m  found  himself  in  a  congenial  sphere.  After  so- 
the  ancient  marshes.  jouming  a  long  while  at  Orthez  and  receiving 
FR0I6SABT,  Jbhan,  or  Jean,  a  French  flrom  Gaston  Ph^bus  on  his  departure  a  gratuity 
obronicler  and  poet,  bom  in  Valenciennes  in  of  80  florins,  he  accompanied  this  prince's  niece, 
1887,  died  in  Chimay  about  1410.  His  fkther,  Jeanne  de  Boulogne,  when  she  went  to  Riom 
a  heraldic  painter,  destined  him  from  infimcy  to  to  marry  the  duke  of  Berry.  Thence  he  repair- 
the  clerical  profession,  althouffh  his  natural  dis-  ed  to  Paris,  and  visited  the  lord  of  Coucy  in  hia 
position  seems  not  to  have  fitted  him  for  that  castle  of  Cr^vecosur,  receiviug  from  him  much 
calling.  He  was  scarcdy  20  years  old  when,  valuable  information  upon  the  political  relations 
ni>on  the  invitation  of  Bobert  of  Namur,  lord  between  Fkance  and  England.  He  afterward 
of  Beaufort,  he  undertook  to  write  a  history  of  travelled  again  through  Holland,  Languedoc, 
tbe  wars  and  adventures  of  his  time.  He  com-  and  other  countries.  In  1890  he  settled  at  Chi- 
piled  from  the  Vraiea  ehrtmioues  of  Jehan  Le  may,  having  been  appointed  canon  and  treaa* 
Bel,  canon  of  St.  Lambert  in  Li^ge,  the  1st  part  urer  to  the  church  there,  and,  with  the  ezoep- 
of  his  own  ^  Chronicles,"  embracing  the  period  tdon  of  the  time  spent  in  a  visit  to  England  for 
from  1826  to  1840.  When  this  was  completed  the  purpose  of  presenting  Richard  II.  with  a 
he  went  to  England  in  1860  and  presented  it  to  collection  of  his  poems,  he  there  devoted  bis 
FhOippa  of  Hamault,  the  queen  of  Edward  III.,  later  years  to  the  completion  of  his  great  work, 
who  nchly  rewarded  him.  But  the  queen,  dis-  His  book  is  a  living  picture  of  his  age.  An  ad- 
covering  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  hopslefls  mirer  of  heroic  de^ls,  an  instinctive  courtier  of 
passion  for  a  lady  of  exalted  rank  in  his  own  every  prince  or  lord,  delighted  with  feasts  and 
countiT,  out  of  compassion  sent  him  back  with  pageants,  he  vividly  depicts  all  that  interests 
a  gooa  equipment  In  1862  he  returned,  and  nim.  and  gives  more  prominence  to  individual 
was  made  clerk  of  her  chapel  (having  already  exploits  than  to  important  events.  He  is  de- 
taken  holv  orders),  and  also  her  secretarv.  In  void  of  patriotism,  and  shows  no  partiality 
1864  he  visited  Scotland,  where  he  was  kindly  to  the  French,  narrating  their  defeats  with  as 
treated  by  King  David  Bruce,  and  ei^oyed  the  much  gusto  as  t^eir  victories;  he  has  no  phOo- 
hoapitality  of  the  Douglasea  He  made  his  sophical  views  nor  political  opinions ;  but  he  ia 
joume}^  on  horseback,  attended  only  by  his  incontrovertibly  the  most .  amodng  and  viva- 
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douBof  obronidera.  Healsoleftno  ftwerthaa  tiiearreiitoffhe twiilnOfltaeildtiaopptiMntBof 
30,000  versofl)  a  few  Bpeoimens  of  which  have  the  court  (Aog.  26, 1646).  But  the  next  hj 
been  occasionally  pabhshed ;  but  his  fame  rests  the  people  ox  Paiis  rose  in  armsi  disMned 
^olosively  npon  his  historical  work.  This  em-  the  Swiss  goards,  and  erected  barrictdes  in 
braces  the  annals  of  the  14th  century  from  the  streets  adjoixiing  the  royal  palace.  The 
1326  to  1400,  and  was  printed  for  the  first  time  frightened  court  regaled  the  new  taacei  nd 
about  1498  at  Paris  by  Autdne  Y^rard  (4  vols,  promised  a  better  administration  of  Jostioe.  TUi 
fol.X  under  the  title  of  Chraniqua  de  I)rane4j  still  more  encouraged  ihe/rondeun  of  the  par- 
WAngleterre^  d^Econe^  tPJSapagne^  de  Bretagne^  liament,  whose  continned  opposition  finaQj  oom- 
de  Qaeeogne^  Flandrei^  et  lieux  d^alentaur,  pelled  the  court  to  retire  to  St  Germain  (Jao. 
The  last  and  best  edition  is  by  Buchon  (15  vols.  6, 1649).  Paris  was  tiow  in  the  hands  of  the 
8vo.,  Paris,  1624),  reprinted  with  important  ad-  insurgents,  and  Prince  Louis  Cond6  at  the  besd 
ditions  and  improyements  in  the  Fanthion  Ut^  of  7,^  men  undertook  to  bedege  it  Tlwpa^ 
Uraire^nder  the  tide  of  Les  ehr&niques  de  nre  liament  called  the  people  of  the  (Atj  to  arau; 
IJean  IVoisdart,  qui  traitent  dee  merveilletuee  the  prince  of  Gonti,  the  dukes  of  LongDeTiDe^ 
enireprieee^  nobles  a/ventures^  et  faiU  d?arme»  Beaufort,  Orleans,  Bouillon^  Klbeu^  Yendome, 
ad/oenue  en  eon  tempi  en  Franeey  Angleterre^  and  Nemours,  the  marshal  dela  Mothe,  and  tk 
Bretaignef  Bourgogne^  J^coeee^  JE^paigne,  Portinr  genial  and  popular  De  Beta,  came  forward  m 
gal,  et  is  autree,  noutellement  revuee  et  aug*  their  leaders;  n>iritedandbeautifnlladifli,uiKiog 
menieee  WaprU  lee  manusorite,  anec  notee,  ielair-  whom  the  duchess  de  Longueyille  wai  tbe  mp^ 
daeementef  tdbleSy  et  ghseaire  (8  large  vols.  8yo.,  oonspicuoua,  inm>ired  their  courage ;  and  fiifda 
PariS)  1835-'6).  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  aid  was  expected  firom  the  Nethemnds.  But  the 
judged  satisfactory  by  the  learned,  and  a  com-  leadersof  the  moTement,  haying  it  in  thorpowff 
potent  scholar  has  been  for  years  preparing  a  to  change  it  into  a  complete  reyohiticmlikethit 
new  edition.  A  yolume  of  extracts,  contain-  which  had  just  been  aohieyed  in  En^apd,  le> 
ing  the  most  interesting  parts,  was  published  in  came  afiraid  of  the  consequences  of  meir  owi 
1846.  His  Chronicles  were  fiirst  translated  into  victory,  and  hastened  to  conclude  (March  11)  t 
English  by  Bonrohier,  Lord  Bemers  (2  vols.  foL,  treaty  with  the  court  at  RueL  The  8al)6e<|Q^ 
London,  1528-'25),  reprinted  in  1812  in  2  yok.  phases  of  the  Fronde  were  composed  of  intngoei 
4to.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  of  opinion  that  for  and  contentions  for  power  between  the  princes 
artiessness  and  yiyaoity  of  style,  this  old  yersion  of  the  blood  and  iJie  cardinal-ninister.  Aiter 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  exact  and  learned  the  return  of  the  court  to  the  capita]  (Aug.  IS), 
translation  made  by  Thomas  Johnes,  under  the  Mazarin  again  used  yidenoe,  and  had  LongneTiDi 
title  of  ^'Sir  John  Froissart's  Chronicles  of  and  the  princesofCond^  and  Gonti  arrested  (Jul 
England,  France,  and  the  a^oining  Countries"  18, 1650).  This  caused  riangs  in  the  proriooH, 
(4  yols,  4to.,  Hafod  press,  1808-^5).  An  edition  and  Marshal  Turenne  hastened  to  the  rescue  of 
of  Johnes's  translation  has  been  published  by  tiie  princes.  After  Beyeraladyantages,lKnrerer, 
Henry  Bohn  (2  yols.  roy.  8yo.,  London,  1845).  the  great  general  was  routed  m  the  engagpnent 
FRONDE,  apolitical  faction  in  France  which  of  Bethel  (Dec  18).  The  triumphant  miiuptff 
headed  an  insurrectionary  moyement  during  could  not  long  exgoy  his  success:  the  luiited 
the  latter  part  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XI V.  oppoation  of  all  parties  oompelled  him  to 
The  name  ^frondeurs^  which  means  literally  release  the  princes,  and  to  fly  to  the  Netb«^ 
dingers,  was  applied  to  its  members  in  derision ;  lands.  The  parliament  proclaimed  his  banisb- 
in  tiieir  sneering  and  flippant  attacks  npon  ment,  and  Cond6  rdgned  at  oonrL  TheconUii 
Cardinal  Mazarin  they  were  said  to  resemble  now  degenerated  into  mere  intrigue;  theqaeea 
boys  throwing  stones  from  slings.  The  lonff  mother  preyailed  on  Turenne  to  desert  his  party; 
and  powerful  rule  of  Richelieu  had  completed  the  coa4jutor  De  Betz,  the  soul  o^.  ^  ^ 
the  work  of  centralizing  all  the  power  of  moyement,  was  brought  oyer  by  Mazarin.  Ooodi 
France  in  the  handa  of  the  royd  goyemment,  fled  to  Guienne,  r^ected  the  compromising  pn>' 
and  finally  broken  the  might  of  the  independent  posals  of  the  young  king,  who  i^  the  age  of  U 
families  in  the  kingdom.  The  spirit  of  opposi-  had  nominally  oommenoed  his  reign  (Sept  S^ 
tion,  which  was  crushed  in  its  last  conspiracies,  1651),  repured  to  Bordeaux,  armed  his  nnme^ 
revived  under  liis  feebler  successor  in  tbe  par-  ous  adherents,  and  marched  toward  the  Cx||j I 
liaments  or  high  Judicial  bodies,  of  which  that  but  Turenne  commanded  against  bin^  ^^^t 
of  Paris  numbered  many  persons  of  rank  and  wotdd  have  been  routed  near  Paris(JnlyS)l^>) 
distinction.  Mazarin  was  hated  by  the  great  if  the  gates  of  the  city  had  not  been  thrown  open 
as  a  foreigner  and  friend  of  foreigners,  and  by  to  him.  Paris,  however,  tired  of  conimotioitfi 
the  people  for  his  extortions ;  he  was  beside  de-  treated  with  the  court,  which  had  witbcu^vo, 
spised,  in  spito  of  his  successful  management  of  and  Louis  promised  an  amnesty  and  thedtf- 
foreignafl^rsyasannnworthydiscipleof  Riche-  missal  of  the  hated  minister.  ^^^^''^'^^ 
lieu.  The  parliament  of  Paris  made  use  of  its  received  a  ro^orcement  of  12,000  moi  from 
privilege  to  refuse  the  registration  of  some  new  Lorraine,  rejected  the  propositioius  and  narcttfa 
flnanoial  acts  of  the  court  It  was  in  vain  that  into  Champagne  ;_but  finding  no  <^!^^,||^Jf 
several  '"     ' -      -    -  -  •«•- 

registration 
active. 
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Action  on  the  x>art  of  the  pttrliament.    UazArin  &eir  sarfaoe ;  but  this  can  be  done  npon  a  small 

also  returned  triampbantly  (Feb.  8.  1668)  to  scale  only.    A  thin  coTering  of  any  Idnd  of 

his  post.    Many  who  had  distinguisned  them-  cloth  spread  over  them  will  serve  to  check 

selyes  in  the  parliament  or  under  Gond6  were  evaporation  and  the  chilling  effect  it  produces, 

temporarily  banished,  and  the  movement  in  the  Black  frost  is  the  effect  produced  when  plants 

provinces  soon  subsided  (1608). — See  De  Ba^  arefro^nby  congelation  of  the  moisture  with- 

rante,  Leparlement  et  la  /ronde  (Paris,  1859).  in  them  without  the  appearance  of  congealed 

FRONTENAG,  a  county  of  Canada  West,  moisture  upon  their  external  surface, 
bounded  8.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  near  its  FROST,  Wiluak  Edward,  an  English  paint- 
head  in  Li^e  Ontario ;  area,  1,842  sq.  m. ;  pop.  er,  born  in  Wandfworth,  Surrey,  inSept  1810. 
in  1868,  80,786.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  portrait  punter. 
Trunk  railway  of  Canada,  which  passes  through  and  executed  in  the  course  of  14  years  upward 
Kingston,  the  county  seat,  and  by  the  Ridean  of  800  pictures  of  this  class.  In  1889  he  attempt- 
canu,  which  has  a  terminus  at  that  city.  ed  historical  composidon,  and  his  ^*  Prometheus 

FRONTIGNAO,  a  sweet  muscat  wine  made  Bound,^*  exhibited  in  that  year,  gained  the  gold 

in  Frontlgnan,  in  the  department  of  H^rault.  medal  at  the  academy.    In  1848  he  won  a  prize 

It  is  of  two  kinds^  white  and  red,  and  is  an  agree-  of  £100  in  the  Westminster  hall  competition  by 

able  table  wine.  bis  cartoon  of  "  Una  alarmed  by  the  Fawns  and 

FROST.    By  M  of  the  temperature  of  the  Satyrs.^*    He  thenceforth  abandoned  portrait 

air  to  the  freezing  point,  the  moisture  upon  the  painting,  and  has  since  confined  himself  chiefly 

surface  of  the  eartn  is  congealed,  and  appears  to  classical  subjects,  or  those  suggested  by  the 

in  the  form  of  icy  partides,  which,  as  well  as  poems  of  Spenser  and  Milton, 

the  phenomenon  itself  are  designated  as  frost.  FROTHINGHAM,    Katsanisl    Lakodov, 

Continuance  of  low  temperature  causes  the  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman  and  poet,  bom  in 

frost  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  plants.  Boston,  July  28, 1798.    He  was  graduated  at 

and  further  and  farther  below  the  surface  of  Harvaid  college  in  1811,  and  after  teaching  in 

the  ground ;  that  is,  the  moisture  is  converted  the  Boston  Latin  school  and  as  private  tutor, 

into  ice,  the  effect  of  which,  by  reason  of  its  became  in  1812  instructor  in  riietoric  and  ora- 

increase  in  bulk,  is  to  burst  the  fibres  of  the  tonrat  Harvard,  an  ofBoe  which  he  was  the  first 

plant,  causing  more  or  less  injury,  according  to  to  hold.    Meantime  he  pursued  the  stndy  of 

the  delicacy  of  its  organization,  and  the  quantity  theology,  and  in  1816  was  ordained  pastor  of 

of  water  it  may  have  imbibed.    In  the  soil  a  the  First  Congregational  church  in  Boston.  This 

similar  result  t&es  place  when  by  thawing  tiie  charge  he  retained  till  ill  health  compeUed  his 

earthy  particles  are   freed  from  the  binding  resignation  of  it  in  1860.    He  is  the  author  of 

effect  of  the  disseminated  ice;  and  when  in  more  than  60  sermons,  published  occai^onally, 

the  spring  the  frost  is  siud  to  have  come  out  and  also  of  a  volume  of  "Sermons  in  the  Order 

of  the  ground,  its  useftd  effect  is  perceived  in  of  a  Twelvemonth**  (Boston,  1862),  none  of 

the  finely  pulverized  state  to  which  it  has  re-  which  had  otherwise  appeared.    He  has  also 

duced  the  dods.    This  action  of  the  firost  ez-  contributed  many  articles  to  religious  periodi- 

tendsalso  to  the  disintegration  of  the  rocky  cals,  chiefly  to  the'*  Ohris^an  Examiner."  WhUe 

strata,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  most  powerfnl  agent  a  student  at  Oambridge  ne  delivered  a  poem  at 

in  the  conversion  of  the  solid  materiiJs  of  the  tiie  installation  of  Pnasident  Kirkland,  and  he 

earth  to  the  condition  of  soil.    The  water  pen-  subsequenUy  conMbuted  several  vernons  from 

etrating  into  the  crevices  of  tiie  rocks  and  there  the  Grerman  and  origind  poems  to  magazines, 

freezing  bursts  off  the  layers,  sometimes  throw-  In  1866  a  collection  of  these  was  pabluhed  in 

ing  them  violently  to  a  distance  with  an  ezplo-  Boston  under  the  tide  of  '^Metncal  Pieces, 

sion,  as  if  they  had  been  blasted  with  powder.  Translated  and  Original,"  which  are  distinguish- 

The  force  has  even  been  applied  as  a  mechanical  ed,  as  well  as  his  prose  writings,  for  refinement 

Sower  for  splitting  rocks,  water  being  poured  of  sentiment  and  graceful  expression, 
ito  the  seams  and  allowed  to  freeze,  what  is  FROTHINGH A M.  Riohasd,  jr.,  an  Amerl- 
called  white  or  hoar  frost,  which  is  seen  in  cool  can  historian,  Journalist,  and  pohtician,  bom  in 
mornings  covering  the  ground  and  objects  ex-  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Jan.  81,  1812.  At  an 
posed  to  the  weather,  is  frozen  dew,  formed  early  age  his  attention  was  turned  to  politics 
when  the  air  is  not  so  cool  as  to  prevent  the  dew  and  literature,  and  he  formed  a  connection 
ftom  being  precipitated,  but  wnen  the  surfltices  witii  the  *^  Boston  Post,"  of  whidh  Journal  he 
Ujpjon  which  it  falls  have  been  reduced  by  radi-  is  yet  one  of  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  its 
ation  of  heat  (increased  often  by  rapid  evapora^  managing  editor,  and  the  chief  contributor  to 
tion)  to  so  low  a  temperature  as  to  cause  it  to  its  columns*.  Having  become  known  as  a  po- 
congeal.  Sometimes  the  frost  does  not  appear  litical  writer  and  speaker,  he  was  chosen  to 
nntu  after  the  sun  has  risen,  its  rays  having  the  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  in 
effect  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  surface  1839  by  his  native  town,  where  he  has  always 
fbr  a  time  by  increasing  the  evaporation.  (See  resided.  He  was  reelected  in  1S40,  *42.  *49, 
Etapokatiov.)  a  bright  morning  sun  may  and  ^60.  He  was  during  each  of  these  terms 
thus  aggravate  the  injurious  eifocts  of  frost  upon  a  prominent  member  of  the  house,  on  account 
vegetation.  To  protect  plants  firom  frost,  it  is  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  parliament- 
enough  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from  ary  law  and  general  history.    In  1860  he  was 
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nominated  for  the  office  of  representative  in  mnoh  att^tion.  Oneof  itamaikedfeatmcsii 
ooncpress  by  the  democrats  of  the  (then)  4th  an  elaborate  attempt  to  yindicate  the  repotatkn 
district^  but  failed  of  an  election.  In  1851  he  of  Henry  YUL — Riohabd  Husrkix,  brother  of 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  the  preceding,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the*^(h- 
the  democratic  party,  and  had  an  effective  part  ford  movement'^  in  the  chnnsh  of  Endaod,  in  iti 
in  the  measures  which,  in  1852,  led  to  tiie  earlier  stages,  bom  March  25, 1808,  died  Feb.  28, 
nomination  of  Gen.  Pierce  for  the  presidency.  1883.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  in 
Mr.  Frothingham  was  elected  one  of  the  dele-  1826  was  elected  to  a  feDowshipin  OridcoDi^ 
gates  from  Oharlestown  to  the  convention  call-  and  8  years  after  was  ordained  oy  the  hiahop  of 
ed  in  1858  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Massa-  Oxford.  Four  volumes  of  '^  BemainS)^*  mide  op 
ehusetts.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  extracts  from  his  journals,  oorreq>aDdeDce, 
of  that  body,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  and  writings,  inwhidi  may  be  seen  Uiesmpfid* 
judiciary,  banking,  corporations,  the  qualifica-  ty  and  sincerity  of  his  character,  and  tbeBoman 
tions  of  voters,  the  frame  of  government,  Uie  tendencies  of  we  teford  movement  even  at  that 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  militia.  For  early  period^  were  published  in  London  in  1838. 
many  years  he  has  been  a  powerful  writer  on  .  FROZEN  OOEAN,  a  term  sometimes  used  to 
banking,  and  his  opinions  with  regard  to  it  have  denote  those  bodies  of  water  near  the  pobr  re- 
been  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  gions  in  which  vast  masses  of  ice  are  foond 
In  1851,  and  in  the  two  following  years,  he  floating;  (See  AirrABcnc,  and  Ascna) 
filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  Gharlestown,  and  FRUIT,  that  organ  of  a  plant  which  contains 
declined  a  4tb  term.  His  "  History  of  Charles-  the  seeds.  The  term  is  used  in  referenoe  to  every 
town^*  was  published  in  1848.  In  1849  appear-  kind  of  plant  which  produces  seeds  or  aeedlike 
ed  his  ''History  of  the  Sie^  of  Boston,  and  of  bodies,  which,  if  not  true  seeds,  answer  thesame 
the  Battles  of  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  end  in  reproducing  the  species.  Thus  the  nra 
Hill,"  which  quickly  T»assed  to  a  second  edition,  or  capsule  of  a  moss,  the  apotheeittm  of  a  lichen, 
Ko  monograpn  on  tne  American  revolution  ih&  perithecium  of  tkfvmgaEf  the  tjxfrangiumd 
has  greater  merit,  and  it  is  regarded  as  of  the  an  luga,  the  areJiegonium  of  a  fern,  are  Uiefrnits 
highest  authority  both  in  this  country  and  in  of  these  several  kinds  of  plants.  Thepiatiloft 
Europe.  Mr.  Frothingham  is  understood  to  be  flower,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  blossoo, 
now  engaged  on  another  historical  work.  He  itself  a  modified  leaij  folds  itself  into  a  bollov 
is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  so-  chamber  called  the  ovarium,  and  when  this 
,ciety,  holding  in  it  the  office  of  treasurer,  which  has  swelled  and  grown  to  maturi^,  becoma 
he  has  discharged  for  several  years.  the  .fruit.  Even  in  the  lowest  orders  of  ve(^ 
FROUDE,  Jamss  Anthony,  an  English  his-  tables,  there  is  something  answering  ip  the  pistil; 
torian,  a  son  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Fronde,  born  and  the  fruit  is  therefore  the  ripened  pistil  Tta 
at  Dartington  rectory,  Totness,  Devonshire,  in  shape  and  consistence  of  the  fruit  should  bede* 
1818.  In  1886  he  entered  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  pendent  on  the  nature  of  the  pisdl;  bat  if  it 
He  took  his  degree  in  1840,  and  2  years  after  ob-  aiffers,  the  causes  are  to  be  referred  to  expan- 
tained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  an  English  es-  sion,  development,  or  suppression  of  some  pa^ 
say,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Exeter  college,  ticular  portions  of  it.  The  term  fruity  in  common 
Mr.  Fronde's  sympatijr  with  the  high  church  language,  and  in  horticultural  books,  signifies  the 
views  which  then  prevailed  led  him  to  entertain  matur^  envelopes  of  the  seeds,  such  se  the  ap- 
the  idea  of  atndymg  for  the  ministry ;  and  he  pie,  pear,  peach,  nuts,  dec. ;  but  in  botany,  » 
proceeded  so  fiur  as  to  be  ordained  deacon  in  we  have  seen,  the  term  is  more  extensive,  and 
1845.  But  he  never  undertook  any  derical  at  the  same  tune  more  natural  The  frniti  then, 
duty,  and  soon  abandoned  theology  for  litera-  being  the  ripened  pistil,  we  should  expect  to  see 
tore.  In  1847  he  published  a  volume  of  stories,  some  trace  of  this  upon  the  fruit ;  and  sncb  is  the 
entitled  '*The  Shadows  of  the  Clouds,*'  and  in  case,  even  in  those  fruits  usually  called  seeds  or 
1849  ^^The  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  a  well  written  grains,  as  the  withered  silky  thread  on  Indian 
but  gloomy  book,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  com,  or  ihe  remains  of  the  sununit  of  the  pistil 
throw  doubt  on  the  usual  theories  of  revealed  on  the  triangular  grains  of  the  sedge  grasses 
religion.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  which  are  also  seen  in  the  withered  eye  of  tbe 
book,  Mr.  Fronde  resigned  his  feUowehip,  and  apple.  Some  of  the  most  juicy  of  the  palp/ 
was  obliged  to  give  up  an  appointment  which  fruits,  according  to  horticultural  nomeDdstoiei 
he  had  received  to  a  teachership  in  Tasmar  are  merely  the  calyx  monstrously  deTeloped, 
nia.  For  2  or  8  years  he  wrote  almost  con-  and  in  the  apple,  quince,  pear,  and  the  like,  tbe 
stantly  for  "Fraser's  Magazine"  and  the  ^' West-  hulls  containing  the  seeds  are  the  caipeuary 
minster  Review."  One  of  his  articles  in  the  ovarium  and  its  oeUs.  The  ripened  orarimn, 
latter  on  the  book  of  Job  has  been  reprinted  thus  changed,  bears  the  title  of  pericarp,  and  tf 
in  a  separate  form.  In  1856  the  first  2  volumes  composed  of  8  liters,  readQy  seen  in  the  i>eacb, 
of  his  '*  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  where  the  skin  is  the  e^iearp,the  palp  ia  toe 
Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth"  q>peared,  sarcocarp,  and  the  stone  Is  the  endocarp.  Toe 
and  in  1858  the  8d  and  4th.  The  matenals  for  seed  is  still  within,  and  forms  the  kemd  of 
this  work  are  mainly  derived  from  the  public  the  stone.  Even  tliese  distinctions  do  not  ex» 
documents  of  the  tune,  and  the  boldness  and  in  all  fruits  which  have  pericarpal  ovaries 
originality  of  the  author's  views  have  attracted  at  first^^r  theymaybo  aU  ibsed  into  one  uu- 
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fonn  sabstanoe,  as  in  the  nni,  hardening  into  a  asylnnis,  and  infirmaries  of  theTJnited  ffingdom. 
-wood  J  shell  J  for  example^,  the  hazel  nnt  and  No  prisoner  who  had  once  been  nnder  their 
acorn.  Fruits  are  divided  into  two  classes,  superintendence  was  allowed  ever  to  be  lost 
simple  and  multiple.  The  simple  are  the  result  sight  of.  lliose  under  sentence  of  transport* 
of  one  flower,  as  the  apple,  dec. ;  the  multiple  ation  were  supplied  with  religious  books,  and 
are  the  result  of  severiu  flowers,  as  the  pine-  a  more  farorabie  treatment  of  them  was  obtuned 
apple,  where  each  eye  or  pip  bears  on  its  sum-  from  succesnye  ministries.  From  1837  to  1843 
mit  some  trace  of  the  pistil,  and  the  entire  flower  Mrs.  Fry  made  several  journeys  in  France  and 
apilces  have  grown  together  into  a  fleshy  mass,  in  nortiiem  and  central  Europe,  visiting  prisons, 
FRY,  EuzABKTH,  an  English  philanthropbt,  and  expounding  her  plans  of  improvement  to 
bom  in  jBramerton,  near  Norwich,  May  21, 1780,  the  public  authorities.  The  baron  de  Gerando 
died  in  Ramsgate,  Oct.  12, 1845.  She  was  the  was  her  companion  through  the  hospitals  of 
daughter  of  John  Gumey,  a  wealthy  merchant  Paris.  The  poet  Orabbe  addressed  to  her  the 
and  banker  of  Norwich,  and  one  of  her  brothers  lines,  which  appear  also  in  hia  "  Maid's  Story'* : 
was  the  author  J.  J.  Gumey.  The  fiunily  be- 
longed to  the  society  of  Friends,  but  did  not  2"**,i5?''•**^7*#''"?•ffi^•J^.«;f-^. 
adhere  strictly  to  tbe  usages  of  the  sect  eitner  she  sought  her  waj  throtuh  tu  tungs  riio  ud  bM^ 
in  dress,  language,  or  sooud  habits.    Elizabeth  And  made  »prtaon»Taiigroii»ptoo«: 

with  her  6  sisters  dreased  and  conversed  gayly,  ^^'^J^^^J^S^V^^S^i^ 
and  took  part  in  many  of  the  social  amusements 

of  Norwich,  which  she  even  introduced  into  She  was  greatly  aided  in  her  arduous  labors  by 
Earlbam  luJl,  her  Other's  country  residence,  an  exquisitely  sweet  and  soothing  voice,  which 
At  the  age  of  17  she  visited  London  in  the  at  once  subdued  the  most  intractable  nature. — 
height  of  the  season,  attended  theatres  and  the  See  '^  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  with  Extracts 
opera,  made  acquidntance  with  Ifrs.  Inohbald,  from  her  Journals  and  Letters ;  edited  by  Two 
Amelia  Opie,  and  Dr.  Woloot  (Peter  Pindar),  of  her  DaMjhters"  (2  vols.,  London,  184<0- 
and  took  especial  delight,  as  she  herself  says,  m  FRY,  Wiixujc  Henbt,  an  American  com- 
^  scandal  and  grand  company."  In  1798  an  poser  and  Journalist,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Aug. 
American  Quaker,  William  Savery,  who  was  1816.  His  father,  William  Fry,  waa  proprietor 
travelling  in  England  on  a  religious  mission,  of  the  '^NationalGazette'*newspaperof  Phila- 
preached  in  thefriends'  meeting  house  at  Nor-  delphia.  The  son  was  educated  in  hts  native  city 
wich.  The  assembly  consisted  of  about  200  per-  ana  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  college,  Emmitsburg, 
sons,  among  whom  were  the  7  Earlbam  laaies.  Md.  His  aptitude  for  musical  acquirements  waa 
and  Savery  was  astonii^ed  and  pained  to  find  very  early  apparent,  and  his  studies  in  this  direo- 
himself  in  presence  of  the  gayest  company  of  tion  were  guided  by  Mr.  Leopold  Meignen.  His 
Quakers  he  had  ever  seen.  Aa  he  lamented  in  first  orchestral  productions  were4  overtures  per- 
his  discourse  the  departure  of  the  ancient  plain-  formed  by  the  philharmonic  society  of  Philadel- 
ness  and  gravi^  of  the  sect,  Elizabeth  was  pro-  phia  in  1885,  for  which  the  composer  received  an 
foundly  sleeted,  and  subsequent  discourses  and  nonorary  medal  from  the  society.  "  The  Bridal 
conversations  with  the  preacher  contributed  to  of  Dunure"  and  ^^  Aurelia,''  his  first  two  operas, 
her  change  to  the  strict  piety  and  usages  of  a  have  never  been  represented,  although  selections 
**•  plain  Friend."  In  1 800  she  was  marri^  to  Jo-  from  them  have  been  given  in  concerts^  lectures, 
seph  Fry,  whose  family  belonged  to  the  strict  sec-  dec.  In  1889  he  became  regularly  connected 
tion  of  the  Quakers,  and  she  afterward  resided  with  the  *^  National  Gazette.''  In  1844  he  was 
in  London,  till  in  1809  she  removed  to  Flasket  engaged  as  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  ^'  Ledger^  < 
house,  Essex.  In  1810  she  became  a  minister  when  the  native  American  riots  raged.  He 
among  the  Quakers,  and  in  1818  made  her  first  afterward  wrote  for  the  Philadelphia  '^  Sun.** 
visit  to  Newgate  prison,  where  she  witnessed  In  1846  the  opera  of  ^^  Leonora'*  was  written 
nearly  800  women  crowded  together  in  rags  and  by  him  for  the  Seguin  troupe,  and  was  pro- 
filth,  without  bedding,  and  suffering  afi  the  duced  in  June  of  that  year  at  the  Ohestnnft 
privations  and  neglect  of  the  old  prison  system,  street  theatre.  An  Italian  version  waa  per- 
Her  liveliest  sympathies  were  awi^ened,  and  formed  in  the  spring  of  1868  at  the  academy 
she  supplied  them  with  clothing,  and  did  all  that  of  music  in  New  York.  In  1846  Mr.  Fry  visited 
was  then  in  her  power  to  ameliorate  their  oon-  Europe,  and  remained  there  6  years,  residing 
dition.  After  several  other  visits  in  1817,  she  ohiefly  in  Paris,  and  correspondiog  with  the 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  school  and  manu&o-  New  York  ^'  Tribune,"  the  Philadelphia  ^  Led- 
tory  within  the  prison,  organized  a  ladies'  asso-  ger,"  and  other  newsfApers.  Mr.  Fry  retuniF- 
ciation  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and  ed  to  America  in  1868.  In  the  same  year 
thenceforward  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  he  delivered  in  New  York  a  series  of  10  leo- 
promotion  of  prison  reform.  Within  a  few  tnres  on  the  history  of  music.  Two  new  mn- 
years  she  personally  inspected  prisons  in  many  phonies,  **The  Breaking  Heart'*  and  **  A  IHj 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  extending  the  improve-  m  the  Country,"  were  written  as  illustm- 
ments  which  had  alreaidy  been  introduced  into  tions  for  these  lectures  by  Mr.  Fry.  TheaiL 
Newgate,  and  instituting  committees  for  visiting  with  two  other  qrmphomes,  *^  Santa  Clans"  and 
female  prisoners.  Her  influence  waa  apparent  ^'Childe  Harold,"  were  also  soon  after  played 
in  most  of  the  gaols^  houses  of  correotiimi  lonatio  by  M.  Jnllien's  orofaestra  in  various  parte  of  this 
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United  States.    Hr.  i^'s  next  oompodtioa  was  Humboldt  and  BoDtdaiid,  «iid  fint  faiowii  h 

the  miisio  to  an  ode  written  for  the  opening  of  England  in  1628.    Tbe  oorymboie  focbna  {F, 

the  great  indnstrial  exhibition  at  New  York  in  earymbiftaraf  Ruiz  and  Pavon)  has  loiMwlat 

1858.    HiB  last  published  musical  work  was  a  4-angled  branohes,  opposite,  petiolatei  obb^- 

iSiCato^irator,  composed  in  1855  with  foil  orohes*  lanceolate,  almost  entire  leaTes ;  thefloirenin 

tral  and  yooal  score  for  performance  at  the  New  2  inches  long,  scarlet,  and  hang  down  in  bcsnii* 

York  academy.    His  meet  recently  performed  fal  corymbs;  an  elegant  abrob  about  6  liwtki^ 

works  are  some  violin  quartettes.  Since  hb  re-  native  of  Peru  about  Chincao  aod  Muds.  /. 

tunt  from  Europe  Mr.  Fry  has  been  attached  to  Julgens^  a  Mexican  species,  is  somewhat  amilir, 

the  staff  of  the  l^ew  York  *^  Tribune."    He  has  and  of  magnificient  proportlona.    Tbe  tree-Iika 

also  become  known  as  a  political  orator,  and  as  fuchsia  (R  arboraeeni)  not  unfreq[iieiitly  tttaioi 

a  popular  lecturer  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  a  height  of  15  feet ;  its  branches  are  aoioolh,  Um 

EUOHS,  or  FnoHSiuB,  Leohbjlbd,  a  German  leaves  disposed  in  whorls  of  threes,  oval-obloni; 

botanist  and  physician,  bom  in  Wemding,  Swa-  acuminated  at  both  ends,  petiolate,  qoite  eo* 

bia^an.  17, 1501,  died  May  10, 1568.  He  studied  tire ;  the  panicle  tenxunal,  tncholonieai,  neailj 

at  Erfurt  and  Ingolstadt,  adopted  the  doctrines  naked ;  the  calyx  funnel-^ahMied,  with  thelobci 

of  Luther,  became  in  1526  professor  of  medicine  ovate-acute,  spreadingly  renexed,  as  are  also 

at  Ingolstadt,  and  in  1528  first  physician  to  the  the  petals;  a  native  of  Mexico.    Tbe  grKefnl 

margrave  of  Anspach,  and  held  toe  chfur  of  med-  fuchsia  (F,  graeiUi^  lindley)  has  tbe  bnoefaes 

iciine  at  Ttibingen  from  1585  till  his  death*   He  finely  pubescent,  leaves  opposite,  smooth,  oa 

contributed  much  toward  overthrowing  tbe  an-  long  petioles ;  the  flowers  with  cooToIate,  n- 

thority  of  the  Arab  physicians  and  to  restoring  tnae  calyx,  lobes  of  a  searlet  color,  and  the  pe 

the  Greeks  to  honor.    As  a  botanist  he  corrected  tals  purple.  There  are  others,  at  one  time  modi 

many  current  errors  in  the  nomenclature  of  esteemed,  such  as  F,  caniea^  jP.  maermtmmA, 

plants.    An  American  plant,  the /ueAfia,  bears  F.  globosa,  F.  exeortieaia^  low  shruba  fit  ibr 

Ids  name.    He  wrote  a  great  number  of  medical  bedding  out  in  open  ground  in  the  aommer; 

and  botanical  works,  of  which  the  most  impor-  others  6  and  8  feet  high,  and  others  atiU  from 

•tant  is  a  ffUtoria  SUrpium  (foL,  Basel,  1542).  12  to  16  feet,  such  as  l^e  apetslons  fochM 

FUOHSIA,  populi^:ly  called  Eardrop,  a  {F.  apetatoy  Ruiz  and  Pavon),  and  F,  arhtra- 
genus  of  ornamental  and  very  showy  plants,  eeiu.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  inipoaaible,  to 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  onagracea.  determine  at  this  time  from  what  sooreea  th« 
The  flowers  of  the  fuchsia  have  the  tube  of  the  present  highly  reputed  varieties  have  be^  ob- 
calyx  drawn  out  and  4-cleft  at  the  apex ;  within  tained ;  yet  probably  the  species  we  have  cited 
there  are  4  petals  of  a  different  color,  8  stamens,  and  briefly  described,  and  which  were  amon; 
and  a  threadlike  pistil.  The  fruit  is  a  4-valved,  the  first  known  in  Europe,  were  the  pareoti 
4-celled,  many-seeded  beny,  which  is  ovate-  A  writer  in  the  ^^  Gardener's  Mazagine  (Loo- 
globose  or  oblong  in  shape.  The  species  are  don)  thinks  that  many,  at  the  time  of  bis  corn- 
low  shrubs,  having  usually  opposite  leaves,  the  munication,  may  have  oome  fromi'.  e^ctntf 
flowers  borne  upon  single  axillary  pedicels,  and  F,  arhireieeniy  as  he  found  on  ezperioent 
■though  sometimes  they  are  disposed  in  racemes  that  certain  species  min^^e  freely,  aod  that 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Perhaps  the  his-  other  species  do  not.  The  taller-growing  kiiMb 
tory  of  no  other  preenhouse  plant  presents  so  are  freouently  trained  to  dngle  sterna,  and  form 
many  interesting  items  as  do  the  changes  pro-  superb-looking  objects  for   tbe  oonaerTatorj. 


Encydopcedia  of  Plants"  (1829),  gives  only  4  ard  roses  to  a  wonderful  size, 
species  and  a  single  variety ;  and  in  his  '*  Ar-  stems  16  feet  high,  and  branching  ioto  tpreu- 
boretum  and  IVuticetum"  (1844)  he  gives  21  leg  and  dependent  headsi  covered  with  pen- 
species.  A  writer  in  the  ^<  Penny  Oyclopsadia''  dent  flowers.*'  He  thought  the  F.  €9nlUnA, 
(supplement)  enumerates  50  species  as  the  nnm-  among  many  kinds,  was  the  finest  sort  ^^  f^ 
Deraeecribed;  and  the  fiower  catalogues  of  the  treatment  Old  planta  which  have  flowered 
present  time  (1859^  furnish  double  the  number  can  be  taken  up  on  approach  of  fnt^  ^ 
of  the  choicest  varieties  only.  For  many  years  kept  through  the  winter  in  rather  dry  aand  ifl 
the  only  kind  known  in  the  United  States  was  any  cellar  which  doea  not  freese;  and  wbeo 
the  F.  coceinsa  flrom  Ohili,  considered,  not  more  planted  out  in  May  in  good  soil,  in  some  moist 
than  20  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  shady  place,  thoy  will  prove  great  ofnameoU  to 
plants,  conspicuous  for%s  axillary  and  drooping  gardens.  The  taller  kinds,  which  have  beeo 
floweis,  with  scarlet  calyx  and  violet-colored  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  tnnied  out  of  their  ^ 
petals.  We  have  lost  lAAt  of  this  older  kind  into  the  border,  would  perhaps  do  better  etiU ; 
In  collections.  The  small-leaved  fuchsia  {F,  and  cuttings  put  in  for  blooming  plaota  on  the 
mierifphyUa)  has  pubescent  branches,  with  op-  previous  summer,  making  thrifty  yonog  itou^ 
-poette,  small,  elliptic-oblong,  acntish  toothed,  are  very  elegant  when  trained  for  ootdeorbio^ 
glabrous,  slightly  ciliated  leaves;  the  flowers  soming.  The  larger-flowered  sorts  are  conaidenw 
have  a  scarlet  <Milyx  and  deep  red  petals,  bios-  preferable,  though  many  of  thesmaller-flowerra 
soming  from  June  to  September.  It  was  found  are  exceedingly  gracefhl  and  nniqae  f*^  P^  ^ 
on  the  volcanic  mountain  JoruDo  In  Mexico  by  ture.    Some  varietiea  havelarge  white^xM 
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and  Bcarlei-coroDed  blooms,  and  are  tmsnrpass-  ootint,  among  others,  of  tlietwogigantio  species 
ed;  others  of  eonal  size  have  rosy  calyxes ;  and  Luamda  fwaewM  and  the  maeratyBtis.  .  Seen 
by  freak,  the  colon  have  become  reversed,  the  from  the  surface  In  sailing  over  them,  they  ap- 
corolla  being  white  instead  of  the  calyx,  which  pear  like  groves  of  trees,  their  stems  from  8  to 
is  red  or  scarlet  As  yet  snch  kinds  have  poor,  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  branches  of  the 
weak,  and  insignificant  stems,  foliage,  and  hab-  former  species  si)reading  out  and  dividing  into 
its,  and  are  cmtivated  more  as  objects  of  cwi-  sprays,  m>m  which  the  leaves  are  suspended, 
osity  than  of  value.  Even  approaches  to  striped  Covered  with  parasitic  alg»,  and  with  numerous 
flowers  are  being  made ;  and  in  fine,  such  is  the  species  of  adhering  shell-fish,  as  the  chitons  and 
propensity  to  sport  in  the  ftichsia,  that  almost  pateUte,  and  many  Crustacea  and  radiata  swarm- 
any  kind  may  in  time  be  anticipated.  Indeed  xng  among  their  tangled  roots,  while  fish  of  dif- 
the  iacQity  with  which  the  different  sorts  im-  ferent  species  are  seen  darting  through  their 
pregnate  each  other  and  produce  showy  flowers  foliage,  they  remind  one  of  the  coral  reefs  of 
from  new  seedlings,  the  result  of  the  union,  has  tropical  seas.  Their  stems  strewed  upon  the 
caused  the  fuchsia  to  take  rank  with  the  ^era""  beaohes  appear  like  driftwood,  and,  as  they  de-. 
niums  in  floriculture. — ^Tbe  uses  of  these  plants  cay,  exhale  an  almost  insufferable  odor  like  that 
seem  to  be  as  yet  very  limited.  The  wcK>d  of  of  putrid  cabbage.  The  macrtMyitis  is  a  single 
J!  eoeeinea  is  used  in  Chili  to  make  a  black  stem,  without  branches,  vegetating  upon  rocks 
coloring  matter;  and  the  leaves  and  branches  in  water  not  exceeding  8  or  lOfiithOms  in  depth; 
are  used  for  some  kinds  of  medicine.  The  her-  but  when  swept  away  fh>m  these,  it  attaches  it^ 
lies  of  F,  microphylla  are  yrerj  sweet.  Those  self  to  rocks  40  fathoms  below  the  surface,  and 
of  F,  eoeeortieata,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  are  then  elongates  itself  indefinitely.  It  is  seen 
greedily  eaten  by  swine ;  and  so  sweet  are  they  upon  the  beaches  rolled  up  by  the  waves  in 
when  ripe,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  in-  great  strands  larger  than  a  man's  body,  entan- 
troduce  the  spedes  into  other  nmHar  regions  as  gled  one  with  another.  The  harbors  about  the 
asng^plant  Falkland  islands,  Cape  Horn,  and  Eerguelen 
FUCUS  (Gr.  ^vieoff,  a  sea  weed),  a  genus  ef  Land,  are  so  filled  with  it  that  boats  can  hardly 
marine  plants  included  with  other  genera  in  the  be  forced  through.  •  The  gulf  weed  is  a  species 
common  name  algsB,  Its  relations  have  alreadv  of  fricus  (F,  nataru).  It  is  found  fioating  in  the 
been  described,  and  some  of  the  species  named.  Gulf  stream,  and  in  the  great  tracts  of  the  At- 
in  the  article  Alojs.  Beside  living  species  or  lantio  ocean  called  the  Sargasso  sea  is  collected 
fud,  there  are  othera  of  particular  interest  fh>m  as  in  the  whirl  of  a  vast  eddy.  It  is  this  seal, 
the  occurrence  of  their  fossil  remains  in  the  most  presenting  boundless  fields  of  fioating  weeds, 
ancient  stratified  rocks,  associated  with  those  of  that  gave  alarm  to  the  sailors  of  Columbus,  who 
the  oldest  fbrms  of  animal  life,  also  marine,  to  feared  they  might  never  escape  from  its  en« 
which  they  no  doubt  served  as  nutriment.  They  tanglemente.  The  fuel  are  remarkable  among 
are  abundantly  met  with  in  the  sandstones  of  vegetables  for  the  large  amount  of  inorganic 
the  Appalachians,  covering  the  surface  of  the  matter  or  ash  they  afford.  It  is  from  this  ash 
slabs  with  irregularly  shap^  ridges.  The  flag-  that  the  prindpal  supply  of  the  carbonate  of 
stones  obtained  firom  the  Portage  group  of  the  soda  of  commerce,  called  soda  ash,  has  until  re-* 
Kew  York  system  so  abound  with  them,  that  centlybeen  obtained.  Dr.  Thomson  states  that 
the  fossils  are  seen  in  every  village  where  these  the  gulf  weed,  which  he  calls  Sargawum  vulgare^ 
stones  are  used  for  the  sidewalks.  They  are  contains  22.58  per  cent  of  ash;  ih^yidinapct' 
particularly  noted  in  the  streets  of  Greneva,  N.  v^mio,  after  drying,  84.76  per  cent.  They  also 
I .  (See  Hall's  *^  Geology  of  Kew  York,*^  p.  yield  iodide  of  sodram,  and  various  salts  of  lim^ 
242.)  The  fossil  fuel  of  the  most  andent  magnesia,  soda,  and  potash.  Along  the  coast  of 
formations,  according  to  A.  Brongniart,  are  the  Britbh  isles,  especially  on  the  uiores  of  Ayr- 
most  nearly  related  to  existing  species,  which  shire,  the  plants  are  collected  in  large  quantities 
belong  to  tropical  climates ;  but  the  forms  of  after  storms.  They  form  a  valuable  manure,  and 
marine  vegetation  found  fossil  in  the  rocks  of  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  the  poorer  classes 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  formation  resemble  are  almost  entirdy  dependent  upon  this  material 
those  now  living  in  temperate  dimates. — ^The  for  the  cultivation  of  thehrpotatoes.  It  is  car- 
living  species  of  fud  found  about  the  islands  off  ried  to  Ghilway  from  Slyne  Head,  50  to  60  m.  dis- 
the  southern  extremity  of  South  America  are  tant,  and  is  then  conveyed  sometimes  80  m.  into 
BO  remarkable  as  to  deserve  particular  notice,  the  interior.  It  is  used  raw  as  a  top  dresdng, 
They  grow  up  fh>m  deeply  sunken  rocks,  and  and  the  ash  for  the  under  crop.  The  plant  also 
spr^d  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  presenting  serves  as  a  fhd  for  the  poorer  peopl^  and  is 
the  appearance  of  extensively  inundated  mead-  sometimes  cooked  for  the  food  oaUed  dulse, 
ows.  Ships  penetrate  with  difilculty  through  Long  before  it  was  known  to  contain  iodine  it 
the  obstructions  they  present.  The  stems  grow  was  esteemed  a  purifier  of  the  blood  and  effica- 
very  rapidly,  and  have  been  known  to  attain  clous  in  warding  off  or  curing  scorbutio  or 
the  length  of  700  feet;  Lamouroux  describes  glandular  affections.  The  Icelanders  also  use 
them  as  even  exceeding  800  feet  Dr.  J.  D.  different  species  of  the  fbcus  for  food*  The 
Hooker,  in  the  ''Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voy-  plants  are  washed  in  fresh  water,  then  dried, 
age  of  H.  M.  Discovery  Ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  when  they  give  out  a  white  powdery  subatanoe 
in  the  Years  1880-*48,"  gives  an  interuting  ao-  called  manSite,  sweet  and  palatable.    This  la 
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collected  and  packed  away  in  tight  caslEB,  and  all  yegetable  as  well  as  aidxnal  iMdiM  ire 

is  afterward  eaten  with  milk,  fiab,  or  rye  flour,  food  of  the  growing  forests,  swept  throo^  thor 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  said  to  he  veiy  fond  of  this  leaves  hy  the  fonr  winds  of  heaTW,  wbkh  htre 

substance.  Carrageen  moss  and  the  edible  birds^  gathered  them  np  from  all  qnartew   ctlll  the 

nests  are  derived  from  fhd.    Bromine  and  io-  annnal  growth  is  so  widely  d^tribnted,  ^  the 

dine  ore  prepared  from  its  ash  or  kelp.  portion  available  for  the  wants  of  man  would 

FUEGO.    8ee  Tebba  DEL  FuxGo.  not  long  prove  sofSdent.  The  dc^denoj  is  lapij 

FUEL  (Fr.  feu^  fire,  contracted  from  %^,fw&go^  snpplied  by  the  vast  stores  of  fiiel  laid  ap  from  re- 

lAt  fwvL^  fireplace),  the  material  used   for  mote  ages  in  beds  of  mineral  coaL  Thoa^tben 

producing  heat  by  combustion.    The  term  is  are  by  no  means  inexhaustible,  tbor  extent  ii 

commonly  applied  only  to  substances  originally  proved  to  be  sufiicient  to  jusdjQ^  a  relisnoe  mxm 

derived  from  the  growth  of  plants,  as  wood,  peaL  them  for  many  hundred  years  to  oom«,  vW 

charcoal,  coke,  and  the  various  kinds  of  mineral  we  may  safely  trust  that  tiie  need  of  immenie 

coal.    Even  thus  limited,  it  might  properly  in*  Bupplies  of  fuel  will  no  longer  be  feltbyouiD,  or 

dude  the  inflammable  gases,  which  are  used  of  wOl  be  furnished  from  some  other  eooroe  of 

late  for  the  sake  of  the  heat  generated  by  their  which  we  are  now  ignorant.    Wood,  the  moit 

combustion.    The  oils,  animal  f)&t.  wax,  sdcohol,  universally  known  variety  of  fuel,  presents  iteelf 

&c.,  are  to  some  extent  Employed  for  the  same  in  forms  and  qualities  varying  with  the  tree, 

pui^se,  and  might  be  treated  as  species  of  fueL  and  to  some  extent  with  the  part  of  this  from 

^ut  in  the  present  article  reference  will  be  made  which  it  Is  obtained.    It  is  made  up  of  eerenl 

only  to  the  materials  induded  in  the  popular  use  compounds— the  woody  tissue  or  ligniDf  the 

of  the  term ;  and  these  we  propose  to  treat  only  sap,  and  the  alkaline  and  earthy  matters  vbidi 

in  relation  to  their  comparative  values  as  artides  remain  after  combustion  as  its  ssh.    It  also  ooo- 

of  fuel,  referring  for  fdrther  details  respecting  tiuns  a  variable  proportion  of  water.   The  lint 

each  to  its  own  place  in  this  work. — Some  kind  two  named  are  its  combustible  ini^ients^npoii 

of  fuel  has  always  been  an  article  of  prime  ne-  which  its  value  as  fuel  depends;  and  of  tm 

cessity  to  man,  at  least  from  the  time  when  he  the  lignin  is  of  chief  importance,  often  oonsth 

began  to  prepare  his  food  by  the  heat  of  fire,  or  tuting  in  thoroughly  dried  wood  95  per  ceot 

had  learned  to  prize  its  comfortable  warmth  in  or  more  of  its  weight.    Yet  it  is  not  the  io^ 

the  cold  of  winter.    His  dependence  upon  it  is  dient  which  gives  to  the  wood  its  distznctiye 

shown  by  the  substitutes  he  makes  use  of  in  character,  except  so  f&r  as  this  depends  on  iti 

passing  through  the  barren  wastes  left  by  nature  density,  for  pure  lignin,  fi«ed  from  the  matten 

without  fud  or  water.    The  dung  of  the  camd,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  alkalies,  is  of  nni- 

dried  in  the  sun,  is  gathered  for  fuel;  and  in  form  compodtion  in  all  woods  and  leaves.  The 

Sarts  of  China  and  other  eastern  counmes,  the  sap  and  the  matters  it  brings  with  it  differ  in 
nng  of  cows  and  horses  is  collected  and  mixed  the  different  woods;  on  those  of  the  pine  &m- 
into  balls,  with  dust  of  coal,  refuse  vegetable  ily  the  sap  bestows  their  resinous  propertiei, 
matters,  and  dav;  these  balls  are  an  article  of  on  the  oak  its  tannin,  &c,  and  on  the  betchsod 
traffic,  and  in  China  are  transported  upon  the  birch  the  peculiar  extractive  matters  which  da- 
canals  to  distant  places.  As  man  gained  experi-  tinguish  these.  Its  compodtion  is  not  msterisDj 
ence  in  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  materials  different  in  the  proportions  of  carbon,  bydn^ 
around  him,  the  applications  of  fud  to  supply  his  and  oxygen  fr^om  uiat  of  the  lignin ;  bat  the  sr* 
increased  wants  were  greatly  multiplied.  By  rangementofthese  dements  is  such  astpprodooa 
means  of  it  day  was  converted  into  better  bricks  a  variety  of  compounds  of  different  properties, 
than  those  bakedinthesun,  limestone  was  burned  Its  proportion  is  small  in  the  mass  of  the  wood, 
for  cement,  and  the  ores  were  made  to  give  up  And  is  variable  in  the  different  seasons.  In  the 
the  valuable  metals  they  held  concealeld ;  and  spring  it  flows  fredy  through  the  vesscHs,  bring- 
the  subsequent  treatment  of  these  for  obtaining  ing  life  and  vigor  to  the  tree,  and  this  is  the^^ 
the  artides  they  were  fitted  to  produce  was  also  fore  the  season  for  felling  the  tree  when  the 
wholly  dependent  on  the  use  of  fuel.  So  from  object  is  to  secure  the  principles  contained  in  tbe 
the  fruits  of  the  field  were  obtained  by  various  sap;  but  on  account  of  the  increased  qnsntil^ 
processes,  dependent  on  the  combustion  of  ^eL  of  water  present,  the  wood  is  not  so  well  sdipted 
new  products,  the  continued  preparation  ox  for  fuel  as  in  its  drier  condition  in  the  winter. 
which  adds  not  a  little  to  its  vdue.  But  the  Schnbler  fbund  that  the  ash  tree  felled  in  Jen- 
modem  discovery  of  its  being  the  most  avail-  uary  contained  of  water  28.S  parts,  while  that 
able  source  of  motive  power  has  given  to  it  a  cut  in  April  contained  88.6  parts;  thesrcsoffe, 
new  importance  hardly  inferior  to  that  derived  88.6  in  January,  and  40.8  m  April ;  the  whits 
from  its  other  uses,  causing  it  to  contribute  more  fir,  52.7  and  61.0.  As  the  expulsion  of  the  wittf 
than  all  the  other  resources  of  nations  to  their  present  involves  the  consumption  of  a  ?'^ 
wealth  and  prosperity.  The  questions  then  of  of  the  carbon  of  the  wood,  the  more  tboroogiuT 
its  supply  and  most  economical  application  are  this  is  airnlried  or  seasoned,  Uie  sieater  isj^ 
of  the  highest  interest. — ^Its  original  source,  as  heat-producing  power.  As  it  dries  it  loig 
ahready  stated,  is  vegetable  growth;  but  although  sometimes  \  of  its  weight,  yet  fhnn  SO  to  S^ 
the  providons  of  nature  are  such  that  the  ma-  per  cent,  of  that  which  remains  ismoirtorb  Ij 
teriab  that  supply  this  can  never  fail — ^inasmuch  this  be  all  expelled  by  methods  osrafonT  oon- 
as  the  products  of  the  decay  or  combustion  of  trived  to  effect  this  without  altering  therelstioos 
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of  the  oiher  oonstitoflntB,  the  wood  will  absorb 
from  the  BiT  10  ^  cent  or  more  of  moistare. 
The  mean  qoantity  of  hygrometric  water  in  100 
parts  of  Yarioos  specimens  of  wood  isthos  given 
in  the  treatise  of  Richardson  and  Ronalds ;  in 
oonl  wood  the  seasoning  would  not  have  been 
BO  effectofll  as  in  the  specimens  employed : 

Six  aaatba  aiUr  lUlfaif .                          weodi.  wooda. 

Tmak  wood 99  96 

Bnuh  wood 89  84 

Toong  branch  wood 88  86 

la  tlM  MMi  aiite. 

Trunk  wood 16  17 

Bmdi  wood * 15  90 

Young  bnuich  wood 15  9 

't 

*  VftriHyof' 


The  gravity  of  wood  varies  greatly  with  the 
different  species,  and  also  with  its  condition  as 
to  dryness.  Though  the  sotid  flbre  is  heavier 
than  water,  the  idr  contained  in  the  cells  buoys 
up  the  wood,  and  causes  it  commonly  to  float. 
As  the  fibre  is  the  heaviest  ingredient,  a  greater 
weight  in  dry  wood  indicates  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  woody  or  combustible  matter.  But  even 
an  approximate  comparative  determination  of 
the  quantity  of  this  is  attended  with  much 
tmcertainty.  The  following  table  gives  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
named,  according  to  tJie  experiments  of  the  best 
authorities : 


OiMTOtM  ro5iir  (eommon  onk) 

Qu€reu§ p^dwmeulata  (pedicle  oak)...... 

Ailtoolda  (white  willow) 

^o^iM  9yli9<tHca  (beech) 

Ulmua  fioamutrik  (elm) 

Cbrp<fMM  Mhthtt  (hornbeam) 

/>imMlarl0  (larch) 

J^imeeyiMclrif  (Scotch  flr) 

JLc^ptiudi^platantM  (sycamore) 

J^raaSnui  eotetMor  (ash) 

JMulaalba  (birch) 

StMrbnt  tnteuparia  (mountain  ash)  ....... 

JHnu»abU§{nT) 

JVittM|[»<0ia(sllTerflr) 

CraioBOut  torminaiit  (wild  senrice) 

.dKtctMiM  kippoeattanum  (horse  chestnut) 

MUtUa  oMm  (alder) 

TUia  Europaa  (\\mt) 

Popuiut  nigra  (black  poplar) 

J^pultM  irtmma  (aspen) 

J*opiUuM  JlaUea  (Italian  poplar) 


IbvUf. 

WaiMk. 

Wbkkr. 

lUcntl/ 

DrMta 

8tn»f>7 

MM. 

•Ir. 

4iM. 

1.0754 

O7075 

06441 

0668 

1.0494 

06777 

•  •  •  • 

0668 

09858 

04878 

04464 

0.457 

0.9899 

06907 

0.5499 

0.560 

0.9476 

05474 

05788 

0.518 

09459 

07690 

•  •  •  • 

0691 

O9905 

04785 

•  •  «  • 

0441 

09121 

O5509 

0.4905 

04S5 

O9066 

06599 

05779 

0.618 

O0066 

O6440 

06187 

0619 

O9019 

06974 

05699 

0598 

0.8998 

O6440 

a  ft  ft  • 

0.559 

08841 

0.5550 

O4S08 

0498 

08699 

0.4716 

08888 

0484 

08688 

O5910 

ft  •  ■  • 

0549 

08614 

0J>749 

•  ft  ft  • 

ft  »  •  ft 

0.8571 

0.5001 

ft  ft  ft  • 

0.448 

0.8170 

0.4S90 

O8480 

0.481 

on»5 

0J656 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

0846 

07654 

0.4809 

•  ■  •  • 

0418 

07684 

08861 

0.4409 

ft  ft  •  • 

I 


o 


0665 
0859 
O600 


0.755 
0.784 


0.560 

•  ft  •  ft 

0.|^4 

ft  •  ft  ft 

O860 
O604 
0.88S 


The  experiments  of  Wemek  are  not  considered 
so  accurate  as  those  ofHartig  and  Winkler.  His 
samples  were  dried  in  an  oven  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  lose  weight,  and  the  specific  grav- 
ity was  then  taken  by  immersing  them  in  water. 
Winkler*s  experiments  were  upon  exact  cubic 
inch  sampler  uniformly  dried  for  6  months  in  a 
heated  chamber  and  weighed  in  the  air.  The  re- 
cent experiments  of  Karmarsh,  made  upon  woods 
in  the  green  state  and  in  the  dried  state,  give  the 
followhig  results: 


Vaiktytfwftftl. 

tftMa  gmwitj. 

Valfbl. 

fllMft. 

DrM. 

Kaple 

0898 
1.048 
0919 

•  •  ■  ft 

O980 

ft  •  ft  ft 
ft  •  •  ft 
ft  ft  •  ft 

OJ078 
0.901 
0859 
O990 
O90S 
O809 
0794 
0.857 

ft  •  ft  ft 

0.894 
O009 
0846 
1.068 

0697 
0768 
0718 
0689 

om 

0.971 
0568 
1.9B9 
0785 
0599 
0699 
0467 

«  •  «  « 

0565 
0.581 

1J09 
0689 
0619 
0461 
0759 

8015 

Apple 

49.27 

Blroh 

89.18 

Pear 

88.15 

Bed  beech 

4097 

Box 

5069 

Ced»r 

8098 

Ebony 

69.08 

oak^::::::;::::i:;;:. ;::;;.:;.:. 

4081 

Alder 

81.96 

Ash 

88.15 

Pine 

907T 

Seotchflr 

Larch 

8098 

Lime 

81.96 

PoDlar 

96.80 

Qnatao 

T1.14 

atlrerilr 

87.09 

Elm 

84.09 

Willow 

907T 

White  beech 

41 J4 

The  last  oolunm  of  the  above  table  contains  the 


weight  in  English  pounds  of  one  cubic  foot  of 
each  kind,  air-dried,  the  mean  only  being  ffiv- 
en  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  original  table. 
The  experiments  of  Marcus  Bull  upon  Amer* 
ican  woods  were  conducted  with  groat  nicety, 
the  specific  gravity  of  each  being  taken  by 
ooatinig  the  dry  sample  with  a  varnish  of  the 
same  weight  as  water,  thus  retuning  the  air  in 
the  cells.  The  following  table  is  contained  in 
his  original  memoir,  read  April  7,  1828,  and 
publidied  in  the  ^^Transaotioqs  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Sodetv"  (vol  iii.,  new  series,  pp. 
1-60).  This  gives  the  weight  of  a  cord  of  wood 
as  it  should  be  put  up,  the  interstitial  matter 
even  tlien  amounting  to  44  parts  in  100  of  the 
whole  bulk;  as  it  often  mncn  exceeds  this,  the 
measure  affords  an  estimate  a(  the  Quantity  of 
woody  mstter,  even  more  uncertain  than  would 
be  the  estimate  by  weight,  variable  as  this  has 
been  shown  to  be.  The  arranmnent  of  the 
columns  is  as  follows:  A,  q>ecific  gravity;  B, 
lbs.  avoirdupois  in  one  cord;  O^harooal  in  100 
parts  of  dry  wood  by  weight;  1),  specific  grav- 
ity of  dry  coal;  E,  lbs.  of  dry  coal  in  one  bushel; 
r,  lbs.  of  dry  coal  firom  one  cord  of  dry  wood; 
6,  bushels  of  coal  firom  one  cord  of  drv  wood; 
H,  time  in  hours  and  minutes  during  which  10^ 
of  heat  were  maintained  in  the  room  by  the 
combustion  of  1  lb.  of  each  wood ;  I,  value  of 

Secified  quantities  of  each  wood  compared  witb 
eU-bark  hickory  aa  the  standard. 


Anplt,  t<|iriM  moJiH 

Vbllebecch^aiuwlviiilrli 

Blukbtr^TM^lMta 

VUU  birch,  A  popyUfiMa 

Bultciunt,  Jti{r<wu  eaOiarUta 

RtJ  ewto.  Jim<p«nM  Wrg<ii<diia 

Ain<rloush*MBiit,Ai^«MaMHa 

"Wllfl  ohiTij,  «r«««  FlrBinlUM 

I>aprcad,  ODTiuHJIsrMa 

VhlueLm,«J<niMjlM«rieaiM 

Binii  gvta,  itfua  nlvttiea 

Bwiftfam,llcald<imttril)/rae(lltia 

BheU-txrk  bUkati.JtifflaiuttmaiHint 

Fif^aut  hVekorj,  J.  porcimm...^. -.,,,... ,- 

Eea-hMit  hletoiT.  A  lootntafa  > 

'Wltchhuel.JtamaiiuftfFIfTtiUea 

AnHrleui  hMlr,  Alt  spooo 

Anmlcu  bomMini,  eorvlniH  Amerltana 

Hauntilii  lunl,  teMa  bifMla 

Hvd  DUBlt,  OMT  MMltaHlMim 

Soft  m^Ia,  AmAnHn...... ^ ---.. 

I^ri;*  uginlls.  ■Ha^iuHa  granS^ttra 

ChcltliDt  while  oik,  tnunnHfirAHMIHtlMMt. 

'White  «^  O,  aX»(i 

Bhell-lMck  wblta  <Mk,  6  oMixUiiAa  7 

Buren  Hnib  o*)[,  9.  OItM^(>i. 

V\t>tmk.Q.p<aatlri4 

Bcmb  Uuk  (Hk,  0.  SanMiri 

B«d  oik,  O.  niAra 

BuTBnou,  Q.^rriurUua,....^ ^...,., ,..,,..>>.. 

It«k  elwfUiit  oik,  Q.  prfnv*  noHllcelit 

Telloir  oO.  «.  ;irtow  ociimfnata 

Bpintab  oak,  0..fttaKa 

FRiinuDon,  MonVTM  yirs^niaiu 

Yellinrpliw,K>tt,pfeuni&> 

J*tM*  MB*.  A  <II<HM 

FItifa  plna,  i>.  r^FlAi 

'WhWaj/lM.F.itfalm* 

Tallow  popW.lyrinfndnn  (■H;r(Am 

I>nnbu4r  pop*'!  fxpo'iM  (tUOtntii 

BomAu,  toariM  HHiqfViH 

VUd  mrloa,  erofamx  IpmrinoHi 

BnadiOM,  ostr  DHwdhpIoCaiMH '.. 

bW  walnut,  JiJ^MM^H 

BwMDp  wbortleberTj.  <acjfn<Mwcorynfc&oiiim....  ■■ 

The  lignin  of  wood  wu  first  shown  br  Front  to 
be  of  Uw  ume  oonitKnitJon  in  tbs  different  spo- 
cies  of  trees,  by  snalyzing  portions  iiara  the  box 
■nd  the  willow,  after  they  were  fi-eed  from  &U 
soluble  mattert  and  thoroaghly  dried  in  llie  wr. 
The  box  gave  SO  per  cent,  each  of  carbon  and 
cS  tiie  elements  of  water,  and  the  willow  4B.8 
of  carbon  and  fiO.2  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Its  composition  is  tbersfbre  tbns  exprrased; 
Oh  Hi4  Oh.  Liebig,  however,  from  the  analy- 
aea  of  Qay-LaBsao  and  ThSnaro,  which  were  of 
oak  (carbon  S3.63,  water  <4T.47)  and  of  beech 
(carbon  61.46,  water  48.6G),  gives  the  formula 
Cm  Hn  On.  As  the  gaseous  elements  uniting 
tn  the  combustion  to  produce  water  have  bat 
a  fbeble  acency  in  developing  heat,  the  caloric 
disengaged  must  be  dne  to  the  union  of  the  car- 
bon witn  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  To  oonvert  63 
parts  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  there  are  re- 
qnired  138  parts  of  oxygen,  and  the  heat  devel- 
oped in  tliis  reacticm  is  sufficient  to  ralu  8,666 
parts  of  water  from  82°  to  213°.  This  aocwde 
with  the  practical  resalts  obtuned  by  Ramford 
■nd  Hassenft^tK,  giving  8,600  to  8,680  as  the, 
•qnivaleot  fbr  dry  woods.  The  oompoution  of 
the  sap  is  so  nearly  the  aame  aa  that  of  the 
woody  fibre,  and  ita  quantity  is  so  small,  that  ita 
presence  modifies  the  result  only  in  a  very  slight 
aegree.  The  mineral  constitnents  of  some  parta 
of  the  tree  may  have  more  infinenca,  aa  in  the 
bark  of  some  trees  they  amoont  to  8  per  cent, 


and  in  the  leaves  to  7.  In  tbenltimatBnlr" 
of  the  wood  there  ia  alao  Amnd  aboBt  1  percol 
of  nitrogen.  The  analyse*  of  H.  VioM*  « 
different  parts  of  a  cherry  tree^  pfepw*'" 
special  precaotiona,  exhilHt  in  tlMfiibvDC'*' 
bite  these  peouUariliea  cS  wiiapoviSoa: 


l[Mdl«>l»ado. 


Vood.. 
Dwk... 
Wood.. 
Bwk... 
Wood.. 


:^L 


"3  S    [-« 


■WhcB  wood  ia  expoaod  to  the  •otiM  ofW;^ 
mora  volatUe  ingredienta,  as  tbe  '>IP°T^ 
moisture,  first  escape;  Ha  K*mom  •M""'^  *" 
next  disturbed  from  tbtUr  ante  of  •fl"'^)*^ 
and  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  wUo  •«  J" 
from  one  comblnatioti  enter  inlo  "*•*,*" 'J!,, 
tions  of  theae  gases  combine  to  prMi^'fLi 
other  portJons  sefu  upon  tbe  <>»»>»  •"V^ 
with  tbia  »  ""■1«t*'"^'^  of  niuUbw  vmgifi^t 
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TBrying  with  the  degree  of  temperature  mid  the 
proportions  of  the  elements  present.  If  the 
process  he  conducted  in  close  Teasels  away  from 
the  action  of  air  or  ox ygen^  the  Yolatile  ingredi- 
ents may  be  driven  off  in  the  form  of  inflanmia- 
ble  gases,  and  of  vapors  of  water  holding  in 
solution  numerous  combustible  principles,  and 
last  of  all  the  vapors  of  the  resins  and  ethereal 
oils  constituting  tar.  Qzygen  is  required  to 
complete  their  combustion  and  bring  the  ele« 
ments  of  the  fuel  to  their  goal  of  carbonic  acid 
(OO9)  and  water  QSO).  In  this  process  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  carbon  has  been  taken  up 
and  made  volatile  by  uniting  with  the  ^dro^n 
and  oxygen.  This  fixed  ingredient  is  left  behmd^ 
in  the  form  of  charcoal,  retaining  the  form  of  ^ 
the  wood.  So  when  wood  is  consumed  in  the 
air,  heat  is  first  applied  to  drive  out  the  volatile 
elements.  The  hydrogen  eliminated  in  the  pores 
of  the  ftiel  at  a  heat  below  that  of  redness  takes 
hold  of  a  portion  of  the  solid  carbon,  and  meet- 
ing the  air  they  rapidly  enter  into  combinatioa 
with  its  oxygen,  emitting  light  and  heat.  By 
the  latter  new  supplies  of  the  volatile  ingredients 
are  ^turbed  farther  within  the  mass  of  the 
burning  body,  and  there  by  their  i^^nition  serve 
to  keep  up  the  process.  There  being  no  lack 
of  oxygen,  the  combustion  is  complete^  and  the 
volatUe  products  of  the  distillation  process,  if 

generated  at  all,  pass  immediately  into  the  sta- 
le compounds  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  carbon  attacked  at  its  surface  by  the  oxy-* 
gen  of  the  air  yields  more  slowly,  and  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  it  is  left  behind  after  the  name 
and  rapid  chemical  action  caused  by  the  com- 
bustion of  its  volatile  associates  have  disap- 
peared with  their  departure.  The  combustion 
of  this  charcoal,  goin^  on.  only  in  the  space  it 
occupies,  produces  an  mtensity  of  calorific  effect 
fax  supenor  to  that  derived  from  the  burning 
of  the  gaseous  elements.  Hence,  where  concen- 
tration of  heat  is  required,  as  in  the  smelting 
of  ores,  a  condensed  form  of  fuel  like  charcou 
is  more  effective  than  one  containing  gaseous 
elements,  which  in  their  combustion  oispense  a 
very  uncertain  amount  of  heat,  as  they  mt,  per- 
haps but  partially  consumed,  past  the  points 
where  the  effect  is  wanted,  oimrying  with  them 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  and  also 
more  caloric  rendered  latent  than  the  Drod- 
uct  of  combustion,  of  an  equal  weight  01  car- 
bon is  capable  of  absorbing.  This  will  be  again 
alluded  to  in  this  article  in  treating  of  the  heat- 
ing power  of  fuels.  The  difference  in  the  pyro* 
metrical  effect  of  wood  and  charcoal  woud  be 
still  greater  than  it  is,  were  it  not  for  the  prop- 
erty of  charcoal  of  rapidly  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  air.  When  it  is  oesirable  to  apply  the 
heat  generated  by  combustion  at  a  distance 
from  we  fire,  as  in  reverberatory  ftimaces,  fuel 
is  preferred  uiat  bums  with  a  flune.  So  where 
the  gaseous  products  are  the  object,  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  illumination  or  ouierwise,  the 
fuel  most  abonnding  in  hydrogen  is  sought  for, 
and  this  may  be  the  Bghter  kinds  of  wood,  the 
radnous  and  oily  products  distilled  off  from  its 


fixed  carbon^  or  the  highly  bituminous  coals. 
The  natural  fuels  thus  give  rise  to  a  variety  of 
artificial  products  better  applicable  for  special 
purposes. — ^As  charcoal  is  obtained  from  wood 
by  charring,  so  from  peat  this  fuel  is  obtained 
in  a  condexiiBed  form  called  peat  charcoal,  and 
from  the  bituminous  coals  the  mineral  charcoal 
or  coke.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  peat  has 
already  been  treated  in  the  article  Boo.  This 
fuel,  found  in  great  abundance  and  easily  pro- 
cured in  many  of  the  European  countries,  where 
other  fuels  are  scarce,  is  there  much  more  highly 
appreciated  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Its 
qualities  have  there  been  thoroughlyinvestigated, 
and  various  methods  have  been  contrived  for 
improving  itsadsptationto  the  uses  for  which  it 
is  fitted.  rSeePsAT.)  As  a  fuel,  this  material  is 
much  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  countries 
where  it  abounds,  audit  is  applied  both  in  the  raw 
state  and  charred  to  manufrcturing  (^>erations. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Carolinen-Hutte,  near 
Aichthal,  in  Styria,  successful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  smelt  iron  with  it  in  its  raw  state, 
mixed  with  wood :  while  the  charcoal  obtained 
by  charring  it  has  long  been  successfully  applied 
to  the  same  purpose  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria, 
France,  Bussia,  and  other  countries.  For  gen- 
erating heat  this  charcoal  is  stated  by  Dr.  Mns- 
pratt  to  be,  when  of  good  quality,  "  as  efficient 
as  bituminous  coal,  and  some  varieties  are  even 
above  the  average  heating  power  of  the  latter 
kinds  ef  fnel.^'  When  freshly  cut,  peat  con- 
tains from  80  to  90  per  cent  .of  water,  whicb 
by  drying  is  commonly  reduced  to  about  25  per 
cent.  Wnen  well  dried,  the  heating  power  of 
good  peat  b  about  the  same  as  that  of  wood, 
and  about  half  that  of  bituminous  coaL  The 
following  analyses  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  and  Dr. 
W.  K.  Sullivan,  editor  of  the  Dublin  "Journal 
of  Industrial  Progress,'*  are  of  peat  dried  at 
220°  F.  The  proportions  are  calculated  after 
deducting  the  ash.  The  percentage  of  the  min- 
eral ingredients  varies  in  good  pei^  from  1  to6; 
some  qualities  contain  much  more,even  83  per 
oentt  but  such  are  worthless  for  fueL 
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— ^Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Ohinese  in  mixing  togetiier  refuse 
combustibles  with  clay,  and  maKing  of  this 
compound  an  artificial  fuel.  Similar  processes 
have  been  in  use  among  other  people,  some  of 
which  are  of  very  ancient  date.  Toe  petroleum 
that  is  found  so  abundantiy  near  the  Caspian 
sea  and  in  other  parts  of  the  eastern  countries 
is  converted  into  fuel  by  making  a  mixture  of 
it  wiUi  clay;  and  the  Norwegians  have  long 
*iBed  sawdust  and  tar  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
metiiods  xecentiy  introduced  in  western  Europe 
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of  udli^g  the  dost  of  mineral  ooals  and  of  torn  of  thiBTessd  are  8  opetdngBthitoofmonini. 

charcoal  are  nearly  all  based  npon  the  same  cate  with  the  same  nmnber  ofnorixontal  ojlii- 

principle  of  making  these  snhstanoes  cohere  by  drioal  cavities  arranged  side  by  side  in  ananiTa 

thoroughly  incorporating  them;With  tar  or  pit<Sh,  block  of  iron.    Thia  block  is  stronrij  secuRd 

and  then  exposing  the  compound,  when  moulded  to  heavy  iron  bedplates  by  keys  and  bolti^  aid 

into  blocks,  in  some  cases  to  aoorrent  of  air  to  npon  the  same  foundatioir  is  placed  the  ihsft, 

dry  them,  and  in  others  to  a  high  temper-  with  its  fly  wheels  and  crania  that  eurj  tbi 

ature  in  vessels  serving  the  purpose  of  retorts,  piston  rods  or  plungers,  which  work  in  the 

The  former  mode  of  drying  is  employed  for  cylindrical  cavities  to  eompress  and  pshoottb 

mixtures  of  charcoal  dust,  tim,  and  similar  sub«  blocks  of  coaL    The  arrangement  of  theie  ua* 

stances,  with  tar  or  pitch,  and  the  latter  whea  ceedingly  ingenious.    One  set  of  8  pltmgen^  tf- 

refuse  bituminous  coal  is  used  with  about  i  of  tached  to  the  same  croashead,  are  coDoeotod  k 

its  weight  of  pitch.    Unless  this  distillation  ia  a  short  pitman  directly  with  the  crank  intiie 

conducted  at  a  heat  of  from  400"  to  (KK)"  F.,  so  centre  of  the  shaft ;  while  another  set  of  S  m 
as  to  dbpel  the  volatile  ingredients,  there  is  ^  worked  in  guides  attached  to  the  bedplites  1» 

danger  of  subsequent  spontaneous  combustion,  yond  the  other  end  of  the  cylindem  Theie 

Some  of  these  compounds  of  fine  bituminous  plungers,  entering  the  opposite  end  of  tlie  c;!- 

coal,  pitch,  &c,  are  found  to  possess  equal  if  not  inders  £rom  the  first  set,  are  set  in  motion  by  S 

superior  heating  power  to  that  of  the  natural  long  connecting  roda,  which  pass  ontade  of  tb« 

coal,  and  have  tiie  advantage  moreover  of  being  bedplate,  and  are  attached  at  one  end  to  i 

conveniently  handled  and  stowed  away.    As  crank  on  each  extremity  of  the  shaft,  snd  at  the 

the  process  is  conducted  at  Blanzy  in  France,  other  to  the  crosshead,  to  which  the  phmgeti 

the  coal  is  Jigged  to  separate  the  alaty  and  pyri-  are  keyed  as  they  pass  through  it    Both  sets 

tons  particles.    It  is  then  crushed  and  intro-  are  thus  moved  by  the  same  shaft,  yet  by  the 

duced  into  a  circnlsa*  metallic  basin,  which  re-  arrangement  of  the  cranks  upon  this,  tboce  of 

volves  horizontally  in  a  reverberatonr  furnace,  the  2  seta  being  at  an  angle  of  45^  irith  ejeb 

the  fiame  of  which  passes  under  it    Hot  tar  or  other,  the  piston  rods  are  made  to  approach  eadi 

pitch  is  gradually  let  in  npon  the  coal  from  a  other  in  the  block  to  give  the  required  preanR; 

reservoir  over  the  fire  to  tlie  amount  of  7  or  8  and  then  to  separate  as  the  coal  is  pushed  oat  of 

per  cent.,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  by  station-  the  back  end  by  the  plungers  of  the  first  set  Tti 

ary  rakes  attached  to  rods  let  down  through  the  being  done,  the  revolution  of  the  shift  anief 

arched  cover.    When  sufficiently  mixed,  the  the  back  plungers  in  again,  anew chaiigeisooo- 

materials  are  made  to  drop  through  the  bottom  pressed  and  tiirust  out,  and  thus  the  opecttKA 

into  a  receptacle,  whence  they  are  removed  goes  on,  delivering  8  of  the  cylinders  of  eoti 

while  plastic  to  the  moulds  and  there  pressed  by  with  each  revolution.    The  machinery  is  set  is 

the  hydraulic  machine.    The  process  of  Mr.  motion  by  a  steam  engine.    The  speed  of  tbi 

Bessamer  appears  to  be  most  highly  approved,  feeder  drum  and  the  ch^n  and  serapen  can  b« 

It  ia  applied  only  to  fine  bituminous  coal  with-  regulated  to  produce  coal  more  or  leas  volt* 

out  mixture,  the  object  being  to  render  thia  talked  as  desired.    The  gas  can  be  saved  bj 

plastio  by  heat  and  mould  it  by  heavy  pressure  passing  it  into  a  gas  holder.    It  is  found  adTiD* 

into  convenient  shapes.    In  the  softenmg  pro-  tageous  to  use  an  air  pump  for  redncisg  tbe 

cess  the  coal  may  be  exposed  to  the  heat  long  pressure  in  the  retort;  the  escape  of  tfaegaxs 

enough  for  a  portion  of  its  volatile  elements  to  is  thus  facilitated  at  the  lowest  possible  tea)p«^ 

be  expelled,  by  which  the  product  is  rendered  ature,  and  the  product  is  more  dense  when 

more  dense  and  of  the  nature  of  coke:  or  it  pressed.    Highly  heated  steam  may  be  empIoT* 

may  be  softened  so  quickly  as  to  be  but  slightly  ed  instead  of  the  fire,  the  steam  being  driven  dh 

altered  in  its  chemical  composition.    The  ap-  rectiy  into  the  retort  with  the  coal,  and  pasm 

paratus  employed  for  the  heating  is  a  long  rect-  out  into  the  gas  holder.  Where  anthracite  dtut  a 

angular  iron  retort,  set  in  brick  work  over  a  cheaply  obtained,  together  with  large  sallies  m 

fire  and  its  horizontal  fine.    The  hopper  for  refhse  bituminous  coal,  this  process  may  be  foood 

feeding  it  is  at  the  front  end,  which  projects  from  still  more  usefal  by  mixing  the  two  varieties 

the  brick  work,  and  the  discharge  is  through  the  — ^The  composition  of  friels  is  commonly  express* 

floor  of  the  retort  also  in  the  extreme  front  end.  ed  by  statmg  the  proportions  of  coke  or  cbiu^ 

The  fine  coal  is  introduced  by  a  feeding  drum  coal,  volatile  matters,  moisture,  and  ash.  Td« 

arranged  to  keep  the  aperture  tightly  dosed,  ultimate  analysis  reduces  the  whole  ^  ^^ 

The  coal  ia  received  upon  a  horizontal  shel^  ments,  and  expresses  the  proportions  c^^o<'Di 

which  extends  nearly  to  the  back  end  of  the  hydrogen,  oinrgen,  nitrogen,  and  the  iBKredieov 

retort,  and  it  is  moved  on  in  that  direction  of  the  ash.    In  order  to  ascertain  the  »*°**^ 

by  an  endless  chain,  which  is  ftuniahed  with  fuel  for  making  gas  and  producing  ^li-  «[ 

scrapers,  and   is  carried  round   a  drum   at  products,  the  proportion  of  volatile  ingredMOis 

each  end  of  the  retort  inside.    As  the  coal  must  first  be  ascertained,  and  then  tbe  natwe 

falls  from  the  back  end  of  the  shelf  upon  the  of  these,  aa  the  proportion  of  tbe  in^^*^^^ 

floor  of  the  retort^  it  is  pushed  along  by  the  gases  to  the  liquid  products.    For  other  pnrpoaes 

chain  and  scrapers  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  simple  form  of  analysis  is  commonlf  ^o- 

tiU  it  is  discharged  at  the  fh)nt  end  into  a  ves-  cient   The  ash  is  obtained  by  thorough  oomD^ 

ael  placed  underneath  to  receive  it.  In  the  hot*  Uon  in  an  open  platintun  oradbl^  contmnea  on 
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teata  before  aDdaftw  the  operaUoD,  deducted       '"^^i! 
from  the  weight  of  the  fuel  emplojed,  gives 

th&t  of  the  ash.    Anotiier  weighed  umple  mb-    

jected  in  »  rimilor  war  to  a  heat  of  aboat  800*    Bjdn^oD. 
will  give  by  low  of  weight  the  amount  of  moist'  *■ 

Tire ;  the  craoible  oontuning  it  1b  then  closely    ciahaa 
ooveredtoexclodetheELlr,  andiBBetinaEesBlan         -    "] 
orncibleaUodoeed withacover,andeontajmng         "    --- 

calcined  magna^    This  Bnpports  the  platinum       "" 

cnioible,  and  keeps  it  from  contact  with  tho    itod 

ontar  one.    The  whole  is  now  exposed  to  a  red 

heat  for  an  hoar.    The  volatUematten  are  thus    ^^  ,^^^ 

driven  ofi)  and  the  diffiaranca  of  wdght  of  ora- 

dble  and  contents  before  and  after  the  operft- ■ - 

tlon  gives  their  proportions.  The  dharcoal  or  From  such  a  tables  ^^  proportions  of  carbon, 
coke  b  the  difference  between  the  cmoible  with  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  any  ftiel  being  asoer- 
tbe  reaidnnm  it  contains  and  that  of  the  ornoible  tained  bv  analy^  the  nnmber  representing  its 
alone  less  the  weight  of  the  ash.  This  may  be  rdative  hewing  power  may  be  calonlated  from 
again  obtained  by  oonsnming  the  carbonaoeoDB  the  proporticmB  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  after 
reddne  exposed  to  a  current  of  air.  The  heat-  dednoting  from  the  ktter  an  eqoivalent  to  the 
iOK  power  of  fhel  is  often  estimated  by  what  is  oxygen  present,  the  excen  only  being  accounted 
cfUled  the  lead  test,  a  method  introdnced  by  av^ble  for  raidng  the  t«nipetatnte.  StiU, 
Berthier,  fonnded  on  the  theory  of  Welter  that  tiiongh  the  fignres  of  snch  a  table  correctly  ex- 
the  qnantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  oombns-  press  the  totiJ  amomit  of  heat  evolved  and  ab- 
tion  of  bodies  is  proportional  to  Uie  amooot  of  sorbed  by  the  prodncts  of  combustion  of  100 
oxygen  assimilated.  If  this  law  were  sound,  parts  of  the  foel,  the  real  pyrometrical  effect  is 
the  determination  of  ^e  oxy^n  required  to  only  known  when  allowance  is  made  of  the 
tako  np  the  combustible  oonstituents  in  a  oer-  qnantity  absorbed  by  these  prodncts;  and  this 
tidn  weight  of  Itael  would  ^ve  at  once  its  oom-  involves  the  consideration  of  the  quantity  of 
parative  calorific  valae.  The  resnlta  are  so  oxygen  or  ur  consmned,  and  of  the  specific  heat 
nearly  coirecL  and  tlie  prooees  is  so  essUj  con-  or  capaciQr  of  taking  np  heat  of  the  several 
dnoted,  that  the  methoa  Is  still  mnch  employed,  prodnola.  This  allowanoa  being  made,  the  re- 
A  weighed  portion  of  the  fiiel  finely  powdered  maikable  promlaenoe  of  hydrogen  in  increasicg 
is  mixed  with  80  or  40  times  its  weight  of  the  oalinuo  effect  of  Iwdiea  containiDg  It  U 
litharge  (oidde  of  lead),  and  introdnced  into  an  fonnd  to  be  gKt&j  rfinced ;  for  in  its  nnlon 
earthen  cmdble,  the  mixtore  bdng  covered  with  oxygen  It  absorbs  2^  times  as  ranch  heat  as 
with  a  layer  of  litharge.  The  crucible  is  then  in  that  of  carbon  with  oxygen ;  and  the  amonnt 
osreflilly  closed  and  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  of  this  being  calonlated  for  the  qnsutiWemploy- 
tOl  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  have  abstracted  ed,  thedednction  forthehydrogen  willbe  fonnd 
considerably  greater  Uian  for  toe  carbon.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  and  others  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  previons  part  of  this  article,  that 
wood  and  the  bitnminons  coals  are  charred,  their 
pyrometrio  effects  being  inoreated  by  the  larger 
proportion  of  carbon  m  the  charred  prodocL 
The  intense  degree  of  heat  evolved  in  the  nse  of 
the  condensed  fnels  adds  laigdy  to  the  capacity 
of  heat  of  the  aqueous  vapor,  uid  hence  fbrther 
lesseni  the  value  of  hydrogen  hi  fiiels  Intended 
for  the  OSes  to  which  they  are  applied.  Bnt  for 
other  objects,  requiring  a  qniek  heat  and  at  the 
same  time  difihsed  over  eoosiderable  spaoe,  the 
more  Inflammable  fitels  are  fonnd  more  efficient ; 
and  according  to  the  mode  In  which  their  heat- 
ing power  is  eetimatad  they  may  even  be  classed 
as  producing  a  greater  amonnt  of  heat  than  the 
more  carbonaoeons  varieties.  Whenever  the 
heat  from  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  can  be 
oonoentrated,  as  In  the  hydKM>xygeD  blowpipe, 
a  more  intense  de^ve  is  obtained  than  by  the 


lie  lead.  This  being  removed  and  weij^ed  i 
termines  the  orfgen  that  baa  been  asaimilated. 
Johnson  fonnd  m  his  experiments  that  the  re- 
(ults  thus  obt^ed  were  constantly  about  } 
short  of  the  truth.  The  deflect  of  the  process  Is 
that  It  gives  the  same  rasnlt  whether  it  is  by- 
drwen  or  carbon  that  abstracts  the  oxygen,  the 
di^renoe  of  the  calorific  eflbet  of  tiie  sa 
weight  of  these  two  elements  not  b^ng  in  fact 
proportioDal  ta  the  difference  of  oxygen  they 
consmne.  This  has  been  ascertwoed  by  deter- 
mining,  atter  the  method  proposed  by  Bninford, 
the  increase  of  temperatnre  oommnnieated  to  a 
oertain  quantity  of  water  in  the  process  of  oxl- 
diiing  a  oertain  quantity  of  fnel  or  other  oxidiz- 
able  Dody.  The  leenlts  thus  obtained  from  a 
great  number  of  sabstanoes  by  difbrent  ohemiita 
are  given  in  the  following  tabular  form  by  Dr. 
Kuspratt  in  the  2d  roL  of  bis  "  Ohemistiy." 
The  table  referred  to  presents  the  results  of 
more  than  90  experiments  npon  29  different 
combustibles,  Including  in  these  vorions  gasa- 
ona,  fluid,  metallic^  aita  othar  wild  bodies. 


therefore,  beside  the  obemlcal  compontion  o_ 
fiiels,  afibct  thdr  value.  For  practi<wl  purposes 
«  mere  ohaoga  in  the  meohauoal  straoton  may 
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give  an  entirely  diffiarent  cbaraoter  to  tiliein, 
while  their  real  calorific  power  is  not  altered. 
This  ia  apparent  in  the  coals,  which  are  ren- 
dered almost  worthless  when  rednced  to  dnst, 
nntU  in  the  patent  ftiels  they  are  reconverted 
ioto  solid  form.  Wood  possesses  very  different 
valaes  in  solid  sticks,  in  shavings,  and  in  saw- 
dust. In  ordinary  use  other  circumstances  are 
to  be  taken  into  account,  as  the  arrangements 
for  utilizing  the  heat  produced,  so  that  there 
shall  be  the  least  amount  lost;  also  the  provi- 
sions for  insuring  perfect  combustion  of  the 
fuel.  The  loss  of  heat  resulting  from  imperfect 
arrangements  in  these  respects  alone  has  been 
estimated  at  full  one  half  of  all  that  generated. 
The  chimney  necessarily  carries  off  a  consider- 
able portion,  as  there  wiU  be  no  dranght,  and 
consequently  no  continued  supply  of  air  to  sup- 
port the  combustion,  unless  the  column  floating 
upward  by  its  rarity  produces  a  pui^ial  vacuum 
to  be  filled  with  fresh  air  passing  through  the 
fire.  The  quantity  of  this  admitted  should  be 
limited  to  a  proper  excess  only  of  that  absolutely 
required  for  the  thorough  combustion  of  the 
f  ud.  and  this  can  be  determined  for  each  variety 
of  fuel  only  by  the  experience  and  good  judg- 
ment of  the  operator,  the  object  in  view  being 
a  uniform  rate  of  combustion  more  or  less  rapid- 
ly conducted^  according  to  the  fuel  employed 
and  the  special  purpose  to  which  it  is  apphed. 
The  quantities  necessary  for  complete  conibus- 
tion  of  one  pound  of  the  different  mels  are  given 
in  the  following  table,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  being  66.2''  F.  and  its  weight  0.075  lb. : 

NMMCfftwL  CaUelM. 

Peat 70  to  149 

Featchareoftl 156  to  228 

Bftumlnons  coid,  by  the  lead  test  (average  229). .  .170  to  279 

Bitamlnotifl  coaL  Dr.  Biohardflon 278  to  808 

Bitamlaou  coal,  arerage  qualities  from  the  coal 

formation,  Befftiault 820  to  882 

Bituminous  oou  from  the  upper  aeeondarr  Ibrmar 

tion,  Begnaolt 296  to  828 

Colte 194  to  250 

AnthrKite,  by  the  lead  teat 288  to  277 

Anthracite,  Begaault 812 

We  present  below  portions  of  various  tables 
which  have  been  prepared  by  different  authori- 
ties to  represent  tne  oomparative  values  of  the 
fuels  named^  according  to  the  methods  adopted 
of  determining  these.  The  first  is  from  Schee* 
rer's  Metallurgie,  in  which  the  heating  effect  is 
calculated  from  IJie  results  of  analysis  according 
to  the  method  explained  above,  the  estimations 
of  Dnlong  being  the  standard.  The  figures  in 
the  .first  column  refer  to  the'  beating  ^^t  of 
carbon  taken  as  unity. 

■   ■  ■  ••     *  ■  >  I  I         ■.-■..■■■         .1   w 


JWs^MUinuid. 


ttmmiifoA 


Black  poplar,  Italian  poplar..... 

Air*<mea  turi;  with  80  per  oi  moisture 

and  lOper  ct  ash 

Best  air-dri0d  turi;  wlfli  25  per  et  moist* 

nreandJioash 

Klln-drled  turl^  with  no  mototure  and 

15  per  ct  ash .'. 

Best  Kiln-diled  tur^  without  aolatnre 

and  ash 

▲i]>drled  black  ebanoaL  IS  per  et 

moisture  and  8  per  et.  ash 

Perfectly  dried  blsok  oharooal,  with  8 

per  ct  ash 

Afr-dxied  red  ehareoaL  10  per  d  moist- 
ure and  H  per  ot  ash  

Perfectly  dry  red  rhamoal 

Birch 

Ash,  wild  serrlee 

^  Bed  beech,  white  beech,  elm 

Bed  fir 

Maple 

Oax,  pear  tree 

Alder 

Lime 


no  moist* 
ure,  and 
8  per  ct. 


Worst  quality  of  air-dried  peat  ehaivoal, 
li  lO  per  ct  moisture  and  56  per  ct 


with 
aah. 


5  per  et 
ofmoCst- 
ure,  and 
of 


Best  air^ried  peat  ehagnoal,  with  10 

per  et  moisture  and  4  per  ct  ash... . 
Sud  coal,  bituminous  eoal' 

most  rich  in  carbon 

Sinter,  ooal  more  bitnmi 

nous..., 

Caking,  moat  bituminous . . 

Anthracite , 

Good  coke,  with  10  per  et  moisture  and 

6perctash 

Best  coke,  with  6  per  et  molstara  and 

8  per  ct  aah 

Beat  coke,  with  no  moisture  and  8  per 

«   I  per  ct. 


Caklnfreoal* 


OSX 

a4r 
t» 

0l«6 

017 

0.S4 

a72 
a64 


0.88 

a79 

0.89 
0.98 
098 

0.81 

a92 

097 

* . 


Oil 


9J» 
OLlf 

CIS 

an 
ate 

ai5 

OilS 
9l10 


LM 

lie 

LIT 


I'm 
iia 


21<» 


m 

!»0 


U4    20 


041 

041 
OH 


m 


The  following  tables  contain  the  results  of  ex- 
periments by  the  lead  test,  and  of  the  evtfon- 
ting  power  of  fbela,  as  given  by  dif^ent  ao- 
thorities.  In  each  table,  column  A  giTes  the 
lbs.  of  lead  rednced  by  1  lb.  of  the  respective 
fhel;  B,  the  lbs.  of  water  that  maybe  heateii 
from  32°  to  212°  by  1  lb.  of  the  ftiel :  0,  air  «t 
66°  F.  required  to  eonsume  1  lb.  of  rod  (giTen 
for  wood  in  Hessian  lbs.  and  cubic  feet):  D, 
lbs.  of  oxygen  required  for  complete  combostioD 
of  1  lb.  of  wood;  £,  lbs.  of  water  aooordiog  to 

analyse^ 

1  Woosb 


8p««i««fwood. 


'▲. 


Hwtiag  •flbtt. 

XraawofftML 

• 

AImo- 

lau. 

SpMi- 

Pyro- 

BMt.0. 

Wood,  air-dried,  with  10  per  ot  moist* 
ure  

0.88 
0.41 
0.47 

>  . 

olis 

095 
024 
088 
018 
017 

1575* 

Kiln-dried,  with  10  per  ct  moisture. . . 

1875 
1750 

White  beech,  air-dried 

Oak n 

Ash 

Maple,  birch,  bird  ehenr. 

Willow..,.?. .^^^^^..^.. 

epnioe  fir,  stiver  flr,  laroh  • 

•■•••••• 


Oak. 

Ash 

Sycamore 
Beech.... 
Birch.... 

Elm 

Poptor 

Lime 

Willow 

Fir 

Pi&e 

Scotch  fir 

Hornbeam  .... 

Alder 

Larch 


PartteUy 


19Jk88J 

207 
81.0 
81.T 


14JSi 
107 


818 
8L0 


p.  ct.flfir»tor 


Wiaktor.       BehMmmif^ 


14.06 
14J88 
14.16 
1400 
1406 
1480 
1004 
1446 
18.10 
1086 


81.8ft 
80^ 

8007 

8i.n 

81.90 
8084 
88.51 
8O80 
99.67 
81J9 


?nMr*M 


!  A 


8044  0' 


1088;  81.44 
18J7  8O06 


41J5 


141 1  i-iJ 

&di  i»«  js 

098XaM'U» 


...I....    ••-,. 
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FUEL 


XL  Chasooal. 


Bvrthitr. 


Wiiikl«r. 


Tvi^tj. 


Poplar . . .  ■ 
Sycamore 

Ash 

Aspen  . . . 

Fir 

Alder.... 
Birch  .... 

Oak 

Beech  ...i 

Klni. 

Lime 

Willow.. 

rino 

Scotch  flr 


eommereial 

enclosed  Ip 

bottles  ini- 

ino<liat«Ij 

when  vamu. 


A. 


80.60 
ft>.GO 
29  00 
99.M 
82M 
82.40 
81.40 
81.80 


IIL  riAT. 


Loealitj. 


ITam,  department  of  Somme 

Pussy,  dvportmvnt  of  Mamo 

Fraxnont,  department  of  Voaget 

KonigBbrunn,  Wiirttimbcrg 

Worst  of  24  firom  the  Harts  moontainB. . 
Best       »  u  .4  u 

Allen,  Ireland,  npper  peat 

lower    ♦*    

"  **       pressed**    

IV.  Pbat  Cuabcoal. 


Bcrthkr. 


A.     I    B. 


12.8 
18.0 
15.4 
14.8 


Winkler. 


27.9 
29.3 
84.9 
82.4 


U.9 

18.8 


28.9 
418 


6riiBlb«. 


27.T 
25.0 

lai 


92.7 
56.6 

2ao 


LocaUtr. 


Crony-snr-rOurcq,    department     of    Belne^t- 

Marne 

Seine  et  llam !...*!.'!!!!! 

Essone,  much  used  at  Paris .!!..!!!! 

Framont  and  Champ  da  Fen 

Y.  MiKKBAL  COAU 


B«rtbUr. 


17.7 
1S.4 
22.4 
210 


40.1 
41.7 
50.7 
58.9 


h»taiHj  md  wpttim. 


BwthUr. 


Caking  coal  Arom  Dowlala,  Wales . 

Glamorgan  ." 

Cannel  coal,  Gla^cow ..!!...!! 

Cannol  coal,  Lancashire 

Santl  conU  Dnrhain *. 


81.8 
81.2 
24.9 
28J^ 
81.6 


72.0 
70.7 
58.4 

53.2 
71.6 


VL  COKB. 


LocalttyMd  ipacUc 


A  la  Oarro,  coal  of  8t  Etioine 
Gas  coke  from  Paris 


TIL  AxTUBAom. 


Locality  m4 


Lamura,  noar  Qrenoble 

Pennsylvania 

XAval  ^  ^  Choamtdre 


CorbattlAre,  Savoy... 


B«rtlil«r.     1 

A. 

B. 

81.6 

71.5 

80.5 

69.1 

88.0 

747 

26.6 

60.2 

26.7 

6a5 

72.8 
76l6 


The  qualities  of  the  American  coala  have  been 
ably  investigated  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson,  who 
was  commissioned  by  the  U.  S.  governmept  for 
this  purpose,  and  whose  report  was  addressed 
to  the  navy  department  in  1844  (Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  886),  The  results  are  presented  in  a 
condensed  form  by  Prof.  Johnson  in  the  Amo»» 
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ican  edition  of  &iipp'8  "  Chemical  T*      ioIck 
gy."    His  operations  were  conducted  u,^n  a 
large  scale,  4  trials  being  usually  madt  in  aaoer- 
taining  the  evaporative  power  of  each  coal,  and 
each  trial  consumins  from  800  to  1,200  lbs. 
The  total  number  of  trials  was  144,  in  which 
62  J  tons  were  consumed.    The  object  was  par^ 
ticularly  to  determine  what  coals  were  l>e8t 
adapted  for  steam  navigation ;  and  the  points 
of  special  attention  were  essentially  the  samo 
as  those  to  which  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion afterward  appointed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment was  directed,  viz. :  1,  the  capacity  of  tho 
coals  for  raising  steam  quickly ;  2,  for  raising  it 
abundantly  for  the  quantity  consumed;  8,  free- 
dom from  dense  smoke  in  its  combustion ;  4^ 
freedom  from  tendency  to  crumble  in  handling; 
6,  capacity,  by  reason  of  its  density,  of  dose 
stowage;  and  6,  freedom  from  sulphur.    Tho 
names  and  exact  localities  of  the  particular 
kinds  of  coal  which  were  employed  in  these 
experiments  are  now  in  most  instances  lost; 
but  their  composition  behig  preserved  in  the 
records  of  their  analyses,  the  principles  estab- 
lished are  readily  applied  to  other  coals  of  simi- 
lar composition.    It  should  also  be  added  that 
the  semi-bituminous  coals  experimented  up6n 
were  chiefly  from  tlie  northern  margin  of  the 
coal  basin,  but  that  coals  more  highly  esteemed 
have  since  been  obtained  in  the  central  portions 
of  the  basin  on  George^s  creek,  which,  from  the 
preference  thev  enjoy  in  the  coal  trade,  it  is 
believed  would  have  furnished  still  better  re- 
sults for  this  class ;  and  late  investigations  of 
Prof.    Doremus  of  New    York    prove    that 
these  coab  from  George^s  creek  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion. 
The  English  commissioners  were  Sir  Henry  Do 
la  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.    Their  first  re- 
port was  made  in  1848,  and  the  final  report  in 
1851.    Convenient  reference  for  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  these  may  be  made  to  the  ar- 
ticle "  Fuel "  in  Tomlinson's  "  Cyclopcadia  of  the 
Useful  Arts."    The  table  below  was  arranged 
by  Prof.  Johnson  from  the  more  detailed  tables 
contained  in  his  report,  and  was  put^hed  in 
the  work  above  referred  to.    It  contains  26  va- 
rieties of  coals,  5  from  each  one  of  5  different 
classes,  and  is  succeeded  by  one  summing  up 
the  results  or  presenting  a  genend  scale  of  rela- 
tive values  made  up  from  the  averages  of  the 
classes.    From  this  it  appears  that  in  evaporat- 
.  ive  power  under  equal  weights  the  Cumberland 
class  surpasses  the  anthracite  by  about  2.S  per 
cent,  ana  under  equal  bulks  by  1.4  per  cent. 
From  single  experiments,  however,  the  most 
water  evaporated  was  with  anthracite.    (See 
note,  vol.  V.  p.  884  of  this  work,  article  Q&al.] 
The'tothracites eJsosnrpim  the  fbreignKitumi-  - 
nous  coals  20  per  cent,  when  we  comp^  equal 
weights,  and  26  per  cent  by  equal  bulks.   Inii*ee- 
dom  from  clinker  the  anthracites  stand  preemi- 
nent; in  r^pid  production  of  ateam,  when  once 
in  action,  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coals  are 
somewhat  superior  to  fiXi  others,  and  for  rapidly 
getting  np  steam  t)xe  foreign  bituminous  coala 
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FUENTERRABIA 


FUEROS 


areYyc  effective."  Oolumn  A  gives  the  rela-  rapidity  of  action  in  evaporaUng  water;  E,  fa- 
ll ve  e^porative  power  of  equal  weights  of  coal ;  cility  of  ignition,  or  readiness  with  which  steam 
B,  comparative  power  of  equal  hulks  of  coal;  0,  is  got  up;  F,  sum  of  the  relative  values  in  the 
relative  freedom  from  tendency  to  clinker;  D,  preceding  columns. 


CIiiM  «f  eo«ls. 


Cnmberland,  MiL,  frea  Imning 
bituminuufl 


Antlirftcites  of  Fexmaylyanla. . . . 


Free  bnrning  bitnmtnons  coals 
of  PenxtBylvaaia 


Highly  bitnmlnons  coals  of  Yir- 1 

ginis :•. ^ 


Foreign  bitaznlnoos  coals. 


General  scale  of  relative  ralnes. 
f«>i'me<l  flrom  the  averages  of 
each  class 


NamN  of  MiDplea. 


Atkinson's  and  Templeman^s . . . . 

Easby's  ^*ooal  In  store'* 

Easby  and  Smith's 

New  York  and  Maryland  mining. 
Ncffs 


Averages 


Bearer  Meadow,  slope  6 

Forest  improvement,  Bchaylkill. 

Peach  Mountain,  dchnylkill 

Lackawanna 

Lehigh 


Averages 


Queen's  run 

Blossburg 

DauDhln  and  Susquehanna. 

Cambria  countv 

Lycoming  creek 


Avenges 


Chesterfield  mining  company. 

Mid-Lothian,  screened 

Creek  company's , 

Crouch  and  Snead^a 

Tippecanoe 


Averages 


Newcastle,  England 

Pictou,  N.  %.j  Cunard's  sample. 
Sydney,  N.  8. 


Liverpool,  England 
Scotch 


Averages 


Maryland  free  burning  coals 

Pennsylvania  anthracites 

Pennsylvania  free  burning  bituminous. 

Virginia  bituminous 

Foreign  bituminous 


1,000 

981 
914 
862 


932 

928 
940 
945 
915 

685 


911 

960 

908 
878 
863 
888 


887 

841 
886 
787 
779 
724 


798 

809 
792 
747 
788 
649 


746 

1,000 
977 
951 
660 
801 


B. 


1,000 
»46 
908 
927 
906 


986 

9S2 
965 
964 
844 

872 


928 

918 
911 
885 
660 
671 


878 

722 
722 
692 

7S6 
618 


709 

776 
788 
669 
668 
625 


694 

1,000 
986 
983 
767 
741 


282 
451 
197 
111 
188 


285 

1,000 
741 
198 
484 
555 


505 

458 
176 
171 
172 
184 


28S 

148 
180 
186 
112 
149 


144 

191 
97 
276 
828 
107 


107 

895 
1,000 
890 
242 
881 


D. 


628 
608 

886 
677 
877 


785 

722 

790 
901 
779 
798 


797 

726 
996 
766 
667 
706 


892 

1,000 
780 
9S1 
685 
875 


844 

827 
928 
764 
857 
647 


505 
286 
829 


8.615 
8,277 
8^46 


876  i  8,005 
298  1 8,096 


149 
187 
158 


8S0l8,248 

207  18,834 
150)8,576 
8,160 
8^09 
8,207 

8,895 

8,724 
8,5S6 
8,2^ 

3,102 
2,&j5 


168 

667 
095 
602 
850 
S91 


481 

427 


S99 
481 
876 


884 

896 


8)299 

8.187 
2,S58 
l^ 

2,742 


2,872 
8.198 


844 

880 

898 

1,000 

948 


06S  8^148 

681  '8,1CT" 
521 '  2,749 


6S6ia,0ST 


G82 

819 
9141 
T80t 
1,«00! 


For  further  information  relating  to  the  snbject 
of  fuel,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 

Al?THRACITE,    ChABOOAL,     CoAL,    CoK£,    GaS, 

I^SAT  Wood 

FI/eNTERKABIA,  or  Foxtababia,  a  cily  and 
port  of  Spain,  in  the  Basque  province  of  6ui- 
puzcoa,  at  the  month  of  the  Bidassoa,  on  the 
French  frontier ;  pop.  2,035.  It  was  formerly 
well  fortified,  but  the  French  dismantled  it  in 
1794.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  hempen 
shoes,  linen,  doth,  marine  stores,  and  earthen- 
ware. It  has  sustained  several  sieges,  and  was 
the  scene  of  a  victory  over  the  Carlists  by  the 
auxiliary  British  l^on  under  Gen.  Evans  in 
183T.  During  the  peninsular  war,  the  Fuentar- 
rabiaps  were  reproached  with  singularly  inhos- 
pitahle  treatment  of  disabled  British  troops. 

PUEROS  (probably  from  Sp.  fueroy  outside, 
or  fc(^ign),  the  term  applied  in  8pain  to  the 
Allclel)f^constitutioIial  privileges  of  the  Basque 
proviiKW,  Guipuzcoa,  ^lava,  Biscay,  and  Upper 
Navarr^.    Tiie  ori^ioal  lucaoing  of  the  word  in- 


dicates that  those  provinces  are  outside  of  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  kingdom.   Tlieir 
government  is  essentiijly  republican,  the  kiag 
having  only  tHe  power  of  nominating  the  oor- 
regidor  or  chief  magistrate,  whose  nomination 
has  to  be  confirmed  by  the  junta  of  the  province, 
a  legislative  body  elected  by  ahnost  universal 
sufirage.    The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces 
are  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  imposts  except 
such  as  they  vote  themselves,  and  claim  by  vir- 
tue of  their  birth  the  privileges  of  Spanish 
nobility.    From  the   remotest  antiquity  they 
have  maintained  their  rights  against  all  the 
dynasties  of  Spain.    In  the  18tn  century  the 
fueros  were  embodied  in  a  written  code,  which 
was  enlarged  and  reconfirmed  in  tiie  reign  of 
Charles  Y.    In  1888  the  assertion  of  their  privi- 
leges by  the  Basques  gave  rise  to  civil  war, 
which  lasted  for  severiuf  years  and  terminated 
in  the  formal  admission  of  the  validity  of  the 
fueros  by  the  oortea  and  queen  of  Spain  in 
1844. 
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